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CHAPTER  I. 
NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 

PART  IL 


GEORGE  IIL  (coirrunj£D.)— 1792. 


A.D.  1792.— The  British  Parliament  did  not 
aBsemble  until  the  31 8t  of  January.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  conveyed  none  of  the  anxieties 
and  alarms  which  agitated  the  breasts  of  the  king, 
of  the  minister^  and  of  all  thinking  Englishmen. 
Both  George  III.  and  Pitt  loved  to  follow  the  rule 
of  saying  least  in  these  addresses  to  parliament 
when  there  was  most  to  say.  The  first  topic  men- 
tioned was  the  marriage  of  his  majesty's  second 
son,  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  eldest  daughter 
of  his  good  brother  and  ally  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  next  thing  mentioned  was  that,  since  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  a  definitive  treaty  had  been 
concluded,  under  the  mediation  of  his  majesty  and 
that  of  his  allies  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  upon  principles 
which  appeared  calculated  to  prevent  future  dis- 
putes between  those  powers.  His  majesty's  inter- 
vention had  also  been  employed  to  promote  a 
paciBcation  between  the  empress  of  Russia  and 
the  Porte ;  conditions  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  which  his  majesty 
undertook  to  recommend  to  the  Porte,  as  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  on  such  terms,  appeared, 
under  existing  circumstances,  a  desirable  event  for 
the  several  interests  of  Europe;  and  he  was  in 
expectation  of  speedily  receiving  the  account  of 
the  conclusion  of  definitive  treaties,  preliminaries 
hafing  been  for  some  time  since  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  empress  and  the  sultan.  His  majesty 
regretted  that  he  was  not  yet  enabled  to  inform 
parUament  of  the  termination  of  the  war  in  India 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun ;  but  the  success  which  had 
already  attended  the  distinguished  bravery  and 
exertions  of  the  officers  and  troops,  under  the  able 
conduct  of  Lord  Comwallis,  afforded  reasonable 
ground  to  hope  that  the  war  would  be  speedily 
concluded.  The  speech  not  merely  mentioned  in 
the  routine  manner  the  friendly  assurances  re- 
ceived from  foreign  powers,  but  affirmed,  with  a 
strange  insincerity,  that  the  general  state  of  affairs 
in  Europe  appeared  to  promise  to  Great  Britain 
the  continuance  of  her  present  tranquillity.  "  Un- 
der these  circumatances/*  said  his  majesty,  **  I  am 
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induced  to  think  that  some  immediate  reduction 
may  safely  be  made  in  our  naval  and  military 
establishments;  and  my  regard  for  the  interests  of 
my  subjects  renders  me  at  all  times  desirous  of 
availing  myself  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to 
diminish  the  public  expenses.'*  He  recommended 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  of  such 
measures  as  the  flourishing  state  of  the  funds  and 
of  public  credit  might  render  practicable  and  ex- 
pedient for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  of 
such  of  the  annuities  as  were  now  redeemable; 
and  he  told  them  he  entertained  the  pleasing  hope 
of  their  being  enabled  to  enter  upon  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  taxation,  giving  at  the  same  time  addi- 
tional efficacy  to  the  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  on  the  success  of  which  our  future 
ease  and  security  must  essentially  depend.  Again 
France  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned;  but  the 
speech  concluded  with  another  recommendation  of 
a  steady  and  zealous,  a  confirmed  and  increased 
attachment  to  the  British  constitution,  which  had 
been  found,  by  long  experience,  to  unite  the  in- 
estimable blessings  of  liberty  and  of  order,  and  to 
which,  under  the  favour  of  Providence,  all  our 
other  advantages  were  principally  to  be  ascribed. 

The  address  proposed  by  ministers  gave  rise  to 
a  long  and  most  animated  debate,  the  attack  upon 
it  being  led  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  severely  blamed  the 
government  for  its  interference  in  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  though  that  interference  had 
rescued  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe  from  imme- 
diate destruction.  Mr.  Grey  also  censured  minis- 
ters for  holding  out  the  hope  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion to  the  war  in  India,  blaming  everything  that 
had  been  done  there,  and  asserting  that  we  were 
as  far  from  victory  or  an  honourable  peace  as  we 
were  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  campaign.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  omission  of  the  passage 
in  the  address  relating  to  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  military  operations  in  India,  and  the 
substitution  of  other  words  expressive  of  regret  that 
the  war  in  that  part  of  the  world  had  not  yet  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Dundas,  the  real  India 
minister,  replied  smartly  to  Grey  touching  Indian 
affairs,  and  adduced  good  sound  facts  to  prove  that 
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ministers  were  justified  in  predicting  a  speedy  and 
glorious  termination  to  the  struggle  with  Tippoo. 
When  Fox  rose  to  speak,  every  one  was  sure  that 
he  would  bring  forward  France  and  her  revolution 
and  constitution.   He  began,  however,  with  Russia 
and  Turkey ;  for  he  and  his  party  had  conceived 
almost  as  strong  an  attachment  for  that  very  ami- 
able woman   and   gentle  sovereign  the   Czarina 
Catherine  as  they  entertained  for  the  French  revo- 
lution ;  and  the  Czarina,  fully  aware  of  this  some- 
what contradictory  prepossession,  had,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  taken  certain  flattering  steps  to  increase 
the  vivacity  of  Fox's  feeling  in  her  favour.     On 
this  day  Fox  expressed  his  strongest  disapproba- 
tion of  the  interference  of  ministers  in  support  of 
Turkey,  saying  that  it  was  very  unnecessary  and 
very  dangerous  to  excite  the  resentment  of  a  court 
like  that  of  St.  Petersburg.     After  dwelling  for 
some  time  upon  this  subject,  he  suddenly  turned  to 
France.     He  said  that  the  frequent  eulogiums  on 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  which  had  of  late 
been  introduced  into  parliament  had  been  intro- 
duced in  order  to  reproach  him  and  his  friends  for 
their  admiration  of  what  had  been  done  in  France, 
and  to  suggest  the  suspicion  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  not  so  much  attached  to  our  own  constitution 
as  they  ought  to  be.     He  thought  that  those  who 
had  overturned  a  constitution  so  radically  bad  as 
that  of  France  had  done  what  was  perfectly  right, 
and  had  properly  run  all  hazards  to  do  it ;  but  the 
constitution  of  Great  Britain  was  fundamentally 
good,  and  merited  the  efforts  of  all  honest  subjects 
to  preserve  it,  although  it  was  not  absolutely  free 
from  defects  and  imperfections.     It  was  therefore 
most  unjust  to  insinuate  that  those  who  approved 
of  the  destruction  of  despotism  in  France  would 
rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  the  British  constitution. 
Fox  then  came  nearer  home,  and  took  up  the  Bir- 
mingham riots  and  the  sufferings  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
He  bitterly  complained  that,  through  the  laxity  or 
tacit  approbation  of  the  magistrates,  those  violent 
outrages  had  been  committed  upon  property  and 
person.     The  mob,  he  said,  had  been  basely  con- 
nived at :  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  celebrity  for 
science  and  character,  the  famous  Dr.  Priestley, 
had  been  reduced  to  absolute  ruin,  and  had  hardly 
been  able  to  escape  with  his  life.     With  a  too 
sweeping  generalization  he  declared  that  all  the 
dissenters  were  as  much  attached  to  the  established 
constitution,  and  as  averse  to  revolution  at  home, 
as  the  followers  of  the  established  church.     **  It 
would  have  been  well,"  he  said,  "  if  his  majesty, 
in  his  speech,  had  spoken  of  those  riots  at  Bir- 
mingham in  the  terms  they  merited.     They  were 
not  riots  for  bread;   they  were  not  riots  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  which,  however  highly  to  be  re- 
probated, had  yet  some  excuse  in  their  principle; 
they  were  riots  of  men  neither  aggrieved  nor  com- 
plaining— of  men  who  had  set  on  foot  an  indiscri- 
minate persecution  of  an  entire  description  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  including  persons  as  eminent  for 
their  ability,  as  blameless  in  their  conduct,  and 
as  faithful  in  their  allegiance,  as  this  or  any 


country  could  boast.*'     Pitt,  as  usual,  replied  to 
Fox.     He  lamented  the  disorders  at  Birmingham ; 
but  thought  these  were  matters  which  discretion 
ought  to  consign  to  oblivion,  particularly  as  enough 
had  been  done  for  their  atonement.     And  he  told 
Fox,  very  plainly,  that  he  was  seeking  to  revive  the 
subject  for  party  purposes.     He  warmly  defended 
the  conduct  of  his  cabinet  and  his  diplomatists 
abroad  in  the  interference  for  the  pacification  of 
Russia  and  Turkey ;  and  he  told  Fox  that,  hut  for 
him  and  his  party,  and  their  clamours  in  Parlia- 
ment,  the  British  government   could  have  suc- 
ceeded much  sooner  in  procuring  that  desired  end. 
[But  Fox,  not  satisfied  with  a  legal  opposition  to 
ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sent,  as  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notice  more  particu- 
larly, a  representative,  a  sort  of  minister  of  his  own, 
with  his  cypher,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  thwart  the 
treaty  in  progress  and  frustrate   the  king's  mi- 
nister— a  measure  which,  as  Burke  afterwards  re- 
marked, though  not  absolutely  high  treason,  as  we 
were  not  actually  at  war  with  Russia,  was  in  law 
not  very  remote  from  that  offence,  and  undoubt- 
edly a  most  unconstitutional  act  and  treasonable 
midemeanour.]     Pitt  added,  that  his  object  was  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to 
maintain  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe  which 
was  important  to  this  country,  and  the  maintenance 
of  which  Fox  himself  had  so  often  and  so  elo- 
quently recommended.     But,  soon  quitting  thcK 
topics,  he  launched  into  the  pleasanter  sul^ect  of 
financial  improvement,  laying  before  the  House  a 
circumstantial  statement,  by  which  it  appeared 
that   the   last  year's  revenue  had   amounted  to 
16,790,000/.,  which,  after  all  the  expenditure  and 
the  annual  million  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  left  a  surplus  of  900,000/.    He  in- 
timated that,  encouraged  by  this  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  finances,  he  contemplated  taking  off 
some  of  those  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily 
upon  the  poorer  classes.     His  speech  ended  tk 
debate,  and,  the  question  being,  called  for,  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  209  to 
85,  after  which  the  original  address  was  agreed  to. 
The  opposition,  in  their  plan  of  campaign,  hsd 
determined  to  make  a  great  fight  on  the  subject  of 
the  Indian  war,  and  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  the  an- 
tagonist of  Hastings  and  Impey,  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  the  means  of  attack.    Their 
chief  objects  were  to  prove  that  the  war  with 
Tippoo  had  been  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  pro- 
voked, and  that  it  had  been  conducted  by  Jiord 
Comwallis  without  spirit  or  ability.     As  we  have 
seen,  they  began  their  attack  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session :  they  renewed  it  with  more  fonnality  on  the 
9th  of  February  by  a  call  for  papers,  which,  diey 
said,  were  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  the  sut^ 
ject.     Major  Maitland,  who  made  the  motion,  ac- 
companied the  demand  with  a  retrospective  view 
of  India  affairs,  not  very  favourable  to  the  present 
administration.    The  major  contended  that  the  old 
policy  was  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  nadvei, 
and  that  this  system  was  more  safe  and  advanta* 
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geous  than  the  present  system  of  war  and  conquest. 
Although  Tlppoo's  insults,  enormities,  and  direct 
attacks  were  known  to  all  the  world,  the  Major 
maintained  that  he  had  given  no  provocation,  and 
that  the  present  war,  which  must  involve  us  in  all 
manner  of  difficulties,  was  uncalled  for  and  ag- 
gressive on  our  part,  and  a  breach  of  the  treaties 
we  had  concluded  with  Tippoo.  Maitland  was 
supported  by  Francis,  who  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  at  the  denial  of  papers  ne- 
cessary for  the  examination  of  transactions  not  in 
progress,  but  already  past  and  completed;  and 
who  said,  ministers,  by  refusing  those  papers,  ac- 
knowledged that  their  conduct  would  not  bear 
investigation.  Dundas  replied,  and  consented  to 
produce  all  the  papers  which  were  called  for,  ex- 
cept copies  of  any  proposals  of  peace  which  had 
heen  made  by  Tippoo  Sultan ;  and,  with  that  ex- 
ception, Maitland's  motion  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
15th  of  March  Maitland  moved  various  resolutions 
on  the  Indian  war,  tending  to  reprobate  it  as  un- 
justifiable, and  as  the  result  of  a  design  planned, 
long  before  any  declaration  of  hostilities,  for  the 
destruction  of  Tippoo.  This  design  the  Major 
thought  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust,  for,  were 
Tippoo  to  be  destroyed,  no  native  power  would  re- 
main strong  enough  to  balance  the  formidable 
jiower  of  the  Malu'attas,  who  would  become  ex- 
tremely dangerous  from  their  restlessness  and  rapa- 
city. Maidand  was  supported  by  several  good 
speakers  of  his  party,  but  his  resolutions  were  all 
negatived.  Nevertheless,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
the  Major  resumed  the  subject,  declaring  that, 
from  the  most  attentive  perusal  of  the  papers  which 
had  been  produced  by  ministers,  he  was  confirmed 
in  the  correctness  of  his  opinions.  These  papers, 
he  said,  clearly  proved  that  a  plan  of  conquest  had 
been  formed,  and  that  we  had  sought  the  war.  in 
reply,  ministers  and  their  friends  enlarged  upon 
the  personal  character  and  conduct  of  Tippoo,  and 
his  immense  hostile  preparations,  and  die  known 
moderation  and  justice,  and  perfect  sense  of  honour 
of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had,  they  said,  lamented 
the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  My- 
sorean.  In  conformity  with  these  views  a  resolu- 
tion was  moved,  declaring  that  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Comwallis  on  this  occasion  accorded  with  the  true 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  rules  of  government  esta- 
blished by  the  British  Parliament  for  the  affairs  of 
India ;  and,  after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  in 
which  Pitt  took  part,  this  resolution  was  carried. 

The  papers  relating  to  the  apprehended  rupture 
hetween  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  on  account  of 
Turkey,  had  been  laid  before  the  House  on  the  6th 
of  February.  On  the  13th  of  that  month  Mr.  Grey 
complained  that  large  sums  had  been  unnecessarily 
spent  in  fitting  out  an  armament,  and  that  the  pa- 
pers produced  wore  incomplete,  and  did  not  suf- 
fkiently  enable  the  House  to  examine  particulars. 
He  complained  that  ministers  had  not  produced  the 
preliminaries  said  to  have  been  adjusted  between 
the  Russian  and  Turkish  negotiators,  without 
which  no  opinion  could  be  formed  of  the  benefits 


arising  from  the  interference  of  the  British  court, 
supported  as  it  had  been  by  an  extensive,  armament 
and  the  apparent  determination  of  employing  force. 
These  things,  he  said,  had  nearly  involved  Great 
Britain  in  a  dangerous  and  unnecessary  war  with 
Russia.    Ministers  ought  also  to  have  given  papers 
to  explain  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Berlin ;  and,  above  all,  they  ought  to  have  pre- 
sented the  account  of  the  expenses  attending  our 
formidable  armament.     Pitt  replied,  that  every  pa- 
per had  been  produced  that  could  with  propriety 
be  made  public ;  and  that  the  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  late  armament  was  in  preparation, 
and  would  be  laid  before  the  House  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch.     As  for  the  preliminaries  between 
the  two  belligerent  powers,  they  had  not  been  offi- 
cially communicated  to  our  government;  but  he 
hoped  soon  to  present  to  the  House  a  more  satis- 
factory document — the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.     A  week 
later  Mr.  Grey  moved  for  a  more  ample  production 
of  papers  regarding  various  portions  of  the  recent 
diplomacy  of  ministers.     He  said  that,  even  from 
the  papers  they  had  so  stingily  laid  before  the 
House,  there  appeared  just  cause  for  censuring 
them  for  having,  without  any  warrantable  motive, 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  then  relinquished  it 
in  a  base  and  pusillanimous  manner.    Administra- 
tion had   acknowledged  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  preserve  to  the  Porte  the  possession  of 
Oczakoff,  and  yet  this  had  been  the  great  avowed 
object  of  our  armament.    He  had  been  told  by  mi- 
nisters that  Great  Britain  stood  on  such  intimate 
terms  with  Prussia,  that  the  interests  of  Turkey,  . 
Prussia's  ally,  could  not  be  relinquished :  but  our 
alliance  with  Prussia  was  but  defensive ;  and  if  we 
were  by  any  secret  articles  bound  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  views  of  Prussia,  the  House  ought 
to  know  it,  in  order  to  guard  against  mere  projects 
of  ambition,  which  must  be  inimical  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain,  and  tend  only  to  aggrandize 
other  countries  at  her  cost.    He  called  upon  minis- 
ters to  produce  the  requisitions  of  the  Turks  for  our 
assistance  and  mediation;  to  produce  the  entire 
correspondence  between  the  British  and  Russian 
ministers,  if  they  wished  to  justify  the  various 
steps  they  had  taken.     In  replying  to  Grey,  Pitt 
said  that,  though  candour  and  openness  between 
ministry  and  parliament  were  commendable  and 
requisite,  there  were  cases  which  prevented  their 
exercise;   that,  where  other  powers  were  impli- 
cated, secrecy  became  an  absolute  duty,  for  other- 
wise   no    negociations    could    proceed;   that    he 
thought,  in  the  present  case,  the  ministry  had  dis- 
closed enough  to  make  the  House  master  of  all  the 
essential  parts  of  the  business;  and  that  confidence 
was  due  to  administration  until  their  capacity  or 
their  integrity  was  impeached.     Fox  reprobated  in 
severe  terms  the  expectation  or  demand  from  par- 
liament of  confidence  in  ministers.     He  thought 
that  the  minister  had  already  exacted  a  great  deal 
too   much  confidence,  and  given  too  little;  that 
ever  since  the  formation  of  the  present  administra- 
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tioD,  in  1784,  there  had  been  a  fixed  and  regular 
design  to  tell  parliament  as  little  as  possible. 
"  Parliament  had  been  made  to  vote  money  on  con- 
fidence, and  to  pay  for  extensive  armaments  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  necessity  of  them :  this  was 
assuredly  an  attack  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  on  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  whose  peculiar 
duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  money  of  their  con- 
stituents. The  king,  it  might  be  said,  had  the 
right  of  declaring  war ;  but  the  Commons  had  the 
right,  as  full  and  as  undoubted,  of  granting  or 
withholding  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.'*  After 
condemning  the  uses  that  had  been  made  of  our 
alliance  with  Prussia,  Fox  very  daringly  declared 
that  the  Porte — ^the  poor  sultan,  who  seemed 
within  an  inch  of  ruin — so  far  from  courting,  had 
felt  an  objection  to  our  interference.  He  said  that 
he  doubted  whether  there  had  ever  been  any  ne- 
cessity for  that  interference;  but  that,  if  such  a 
necessity  really  existed,  it  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
plained fully  to  the  House  before  any  expenses 
were  incurred  or  any  steps  taken  that  might  have 
involved  us  in  a  war  with  the  empress.  The  call 
for  fresh  papers  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  235 
against  120.  Lord  North  (the  son  of  the  ex- 
minister,  now  Earl  of  Guildford)  not  only  divided 
with  the  minority,  but  also  spoke  at  considerable 
length.  Mr.  Grey,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
made  allusion  to  the  constant  ministerial  plaudits 
bestowed  by  ministers  and  their  friends  on  the 
British  constitution,  hoping  that  they  would  prove 
true  to  that  which  they  praised,  and  quoted  Cow- 
per's  celebrated  lines — 

*•  We,  too.  mre  friends  to  loyaltv.    We  love 
The  king  who  lovet  the  law/'  to. 

On  the  same  day  the  same  question  was  agitated 
with  equal  vivacity  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
attack  was  led  by  Lord  Fitzwilliaro,  who  affirmed 
that  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  b^  unjustly  at- 
tacked and  forced  into  this  war  by  the  Turks ;  that, 
as  far  back  as  May,  1790,  she  had  intimated  to  our 
government  the  moderate  terms  on  which  she  would 
make  peace;  that  she  had  been  moderate  and 
magnanimous  throughout,  and  that,  even  after 
concluding  a  separate  peace  with  Sweden,  which 
lefl  her  free  to  act  with  all  her  force  against  the 
Turks,  she  had  adhered  faithfully  to  her  first  mo- 
derate proposals ;  that,  after  we  had  equipped  our 
formidable  armament,  a  negociatiou  had  been  set 
on  foot  by  the  British  minister  at  Petersburg  in 
order  to  secure  to  Turkey  the  restoration  of  Oc* 
zakoff  and  a  well-fortified  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Russia;  and  that  this  negociation  had  ended  by 
our  accepting  the  very  terms  which  the  empress 
had  offered  in  May,  1790,  and  in  our  further 
agreeing  that,  if  these  terms  were  not  accepted  by 
the  sultan  within  four  months,  the  two  belligerent 
powers  should  be  left  to  terminate  their  quarrel 
without  any  further  interference  on  our  part.  Thus, 
urged  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  many  months  of  negoci- 
ation and  the  great  sum  of  money  expended  on  the 
armament  had  been  thrown  away,  and  during  all 


that  time  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  had  been  ex- 
posed to  continual  hazard;   and,  what  wss  still 
worse,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation  had 
suffered  a  material  injury  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  side  it  was  argued  that  ministen 
had  managed  the  difficult  business  in  the  very  best 
manner,  and  had  committed  no  sort  of  error  in  in- 
terfering to  rescue  Turkey  from  the  grasp  of  Russia. 
It  was  represented  as  being  manifestly  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  oppose  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Russian  empire — an  empire  already  too  extensive 
and  powerful  for  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  iu 
neighbours.     The  measures  which  ministers  htd 
pursued,  and  the  armament  they  had  fitted  out, 
were  also  rendered  necessary  by  other  and  truly 
critical  circumstances :  it  was  highly  necessary  that 
we  should  exert  ourselves  in  order  to  prevent,  in 
time,  the  predominance  of  that  naval  power  which 
was  forming  by  a  potentate  who  had,  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  acted  an  unfriendly  part  towards  us, 
and  was  now  again  preparing  to  oppose  us,  with 
all  her  might,  upon  our  own  element.     Nor  wu 
the  formidable  fleet  we  had  equipped  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  useless  parade  of  our  maritime  strength. 
It  had  carried  terror  to  the  heart  of  Catherine,  and 
iniposed  upon  her  some  degree  of  moderation  in 
dealing  with  the  Turks;  whereas,  if  that  fleet  had 
not  been  equipped,  she  would  assuredly  have  risen 
in  her  demands.     Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  outvoted 
by  a  large  majority,  82  to  19.     A  few  days  later, 
on  the  27th  of  February,  there  was  another  debate 
in  the  Lords  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  and  amusing  by  a  speech  from 
Earl  Stanhope,  who  had  carried  over  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  Revolution  Society  to  Paris,  and 
who  was  passionately  enamoured  of  all  parts  of  the 
French  revolution.    This  eccentric  nobleman  re- 
commended, as  the  very  best  means  of  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  preventing 
the  overgrowth  of  any  ambitious  state,  a  close  alli- 
ance with  France,  which  had,  in  forming  its  pre- 
sent system,  solemnly  forsworn  all   projects  of 
aggrandizement,  and  resolved  to  draw  the  sword 
onlv  in  a  defensive  war.    These  glorious  prin- 
ciples, together  with  all  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  in  France  since  the  happy  revolution, 
pointed  out  that  country  as  the  only  natural  ally  of 
this.    Stanhope,  who  was  an  experimentalist  in 
natural  as  well  as  political  philosophy,  must  have 
made  use  of  some  strange  new  spectacles  or  lenses 
while  travelling  in  France  or  residing  in  Paris,  for 
he  declared  that  the  French  had  very  zealously 
copied  the  British  constitution,  and  that  the  old 
antipathy  and  animosity  to  the  English  had  en- 
tirely disapp^ed,  to  give  place  to  the  most  loving 
brotherly  feeling.     On  this  occasion  the  opposition 
only  mustered  19  votes  against  98.     TVo  days 
after,  on  the  29th,  the  subject  was  revived  in  the 
House  of  Commons  bv  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  was 
becoming  a  considerable  man  on  the  Whig  side  of 
the  House,  and  who  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 1.  "  That  no  arrangement  respecting  Ocza- 
koff  and  its  district  appean  to  have  been  capable 
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of  affecting  the  political  or  commercial  interests  of 
tka  coontry,  so  as  to  justify  any  hostile  interference 
(m  the  part  of  Great  Britain  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  2.  That  the  interference,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  cession  of  the  said 
ibrtress  and  its  district  to  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
his  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  3.  That  his  ma- 
jaty's  ministers^  in  endeavouring,  by  means  of  an 
armed  force,  to  compel  the  Empress  of  Russia  to 
abandim  her  claim  to  Oczakoff,  and  in  continuing 
an  armament  afber  the  object  for  which  it  was  pro- 
posed had  been  relinquish^^have  been  guilty  of  gross 
mifcoDdiict,  tending  to  incur  unnecessary  expenses, 
and  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  British  nation 
in  Europe.*'  Whitbrcad  exclaimed  loudly  against 
the  temerity  of  ministers  in  lavishing  the  money  of 
the  people  in  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  arma- 
ments. He  condemned  what  had  been  said  by 
miniaters  to  exasperate  this  country,  against  Rus- 
tts,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  well-known  &ct,  that  in 
the  armed  neutrality  set  up  to  injure  us  during  the 
American  war,  Russia  had  been  only  one  among 
many;  that  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  the  celebrated 
Frederick,  was  the  original  contriver  of  that  mea- 
inre,  80  injurious  to  England,  although  the  enmity 
of  Pnisaia  seemed  now  to  be  utterly  forgotten.  But 
Whitbread  forgot  that  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
had  no  fleet,  could  have  done  nothing  in  this 
armed  Neutrality  without  the  Empress  Catherine ; 
and  then,  again,  Frederick  the  Great  was  sleeping 
quietly  in  the  marble  vault  at  Potsdam,  and  Prus- 
sia, under  his  nephew  and  successor,  was  following 
a  policy  altogether  difierent  from  his ;  while  Cathe- 
rine was  still  living,  reigning,  and  domineering. 
He  re-asaerted  that  the  Turks  had  rushed  into  the 
war  to  recover  possession  of  the  Crimea,  which  the 
Rusiians  had  fairly  conquered  in  previous  cam- 
pa^ns,  and  which  the  sultan  had  ceded  to  them  by 
a  regular  treaty.  He  praised  the  moderation  of 
the  empress,  and  undervalued  the  importance  of 
Oczakoff,  which  had  cost  so  much  blood  and  occa- 
aioned  ao  much  diplomatic  bustle  and  delay.  Be- 
caute  England  exported  nothing  to  Oczakofl^,  and 
imported  nothing  from  it,  he  concluded  that  Ocza- 
Itolr  Has  not  worth  any  contention,  and  that  mi- 
nisters must  have  bad  another  and  a  hidden  mo- 
tive. After  all  their  bluster,  ministers  had  agreed 
that  Russia  should  keep  Oczakoff.  But  this  con- 
ceaaioa  had  been  granted  because  our  ally,  Prussia, 
vas  coveting  possession  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn, 
whidi  were  to  be  torn  lastingly  from  Poland  and 
given  to  his  Prussian  majesty  for  his  consenting  to 
the  Russian  possession  of  Oczakoff.  Whitbread 
^^  aeconded  by  Colonel  Macleod,  and  supported 
hy  Grey,  WindfaAm,  Sheridan,  Fox,  Francis,  and 
«hera  p{  the  Whig  jAalanx.  The  first  that  rose  to 
oppose  his  motion  was  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards 
wd  Hawkesbury  and  Earl  of  Liverpool),  who,  on 
this  occasion,  delivered  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
Home,  with  great  applause  and  effect.*  He,  too, 
^edared  that  Russia  was  becoming  dangerous  to 
^  balance  of  power  and  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
lope;  and  that  her  plans  of  conquest  on  the  Turks 


were  notorious.  The  Turks  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing begun  the  present  contest ;  but  were  they  not 
justified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Crimea  was 
obtained  by  Russia,  by  the  revolt  promoted  in 
Egypt  by  the  shameful  intrigues  of  Russia,  by  the 
haughty  and  unjust  claims  set  forth  by  Russia  to 
some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire ?  The  power  whose  position  best  enabled  it 
to  stem  this  torrent  was  Prussia ;  and  the  British 
government,  by  a  seasonable  alliance,  had  enabled 
it  to  undertake  the  task  of  counteracting  the 
schemes  of  Russia.  Britain  had  already  medi- 
ated successfully  for  the  Turks  in  detaching  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  from  his  Russian  alliance 
and  the  war  against  them ;  and  the  interposition 
of  Britain  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  how- 
ever artfully  misrepresented,  had  obviated  the  ex- 
travagant claims  which  the  empress  would  indu- 
bitably have  enforced  after  the  many  successes 
which  had  attended  her  arms.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, the  present  eera  was  not  calculated  for  inva- 
sions and  conquests :  a  spirit  had  arisen  in  Europe 
decidedly  adverse  to  ambitious  views ;  Great  Bri- 
tain was  constitutionally  their  foe ;  a  stable,  un- 
shaken peace  was  equally  her  interest  and  inclina- 
tion. Dundas  made  a  sharp,  telling  speech  on  the 
same  side ;  and,  after  several  other  members  had 
spoken,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  the  debate 
closed  by  an  adjournment  of  the  question  till  the 
following  day.  On  the  first  of  March  the  debate  was 
re-commenced  by  Mr.  Martin,  who  observed,  that 
wherever  much  secrecy  prevailed,  either  in  public 
or  private  transactions,  much  fraud  and  deceit 
might  be  expected.  He  was  followed  by  Francis, 
who  said  tliat  England  was  merely  serving  the 
interests  of  Prussia;  that  all  German  alliances 
were  particularly  to  be  dreaded,  as  being  always 
attended  with  endless  and  unprofitable  expense; 
that  the  English  character  was  now  to  throw  aside 
all  steadiness  in  politics  and  national  pursuits,  and 
adhere  only  to  pecuniary  speculations;  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  not  so  much  our 
affair  as  it  was  that  of  the  continental  powers ;  that 
we  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  by  our  quarrel 
with  Russia,  as  thereby  had  arisen  a  delay  of  seve- 
ral commercial  advantages  which  might  have  been 
obtained  from  that  power,  &c.  Then  Fox  rose 
and  delivered  one  of  his  longest  and  most  eloquent 
speeches.  He  accused  Pitt  of  being  guilty  of  the 
meanest  craft  and  duplicity,  and  of  having  acted 
in  all  his  foreign  negotiations  against  the  ho- 
nour and  the  real  interests  of  his  country.  After 
taking  a  review  of  our  foreign  policy,  from  the 
time  of  our  joining  Prussia,  in  order  to  prevent 
Holland  becoming  the  prey  of  France — a  great 
object,  which  he  applauded  at  the  time,  and  which 
he  could  not  censure  now — he  said  that  we  were 
standing  forward  the  principals  of  every  quarrel, 
the  Quixotes  of  every  enterprise,  the  agitators  in 
all  the  plots,  intrigues,  and  disturbances  that  were 
every  day  arising  in  Europe.  He  hurled  Oczakoff 
at  the  head  of  the  minister  with  terrible  effect.  If 
Oczakoff  was  on  unimportant  place,  they  ought  to 
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be  oenflured  for  having  anned  and  protracted  the 
war  on  this  account ;  and  if  Oczakoff  was  an  im- 
portant place,  the  key  to  Constantinople,  then  they 
ought  to  be  censured  for  disarming  without  having 
obtained  re-possession  of  it  for  the  Turks.  But  the 
reproach  came  with  a  bad  air  from  Fox  and  his 
piuty,  for  their  opposition  to  the  armament,  and 
the  strong  feeling  they  excited  in  the  country 
against  any  war  with  Russia,  had  forced  ministers 
to  disarm  sooner  than  they  wished.  Fox  drew  a 
flattering  picture  of  the  greatness  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  of  the  Empress  of  Russia ;  and 
declared  that  she  would  have  granted  better  terms 
to  the  Turks  if  we  had  never  armed  or  interfered 
at  all.  Nothing,  he  said,  could  be  more  rash  than 
the  minister's  foreign  policy,  or  more  unconstitu- 
tional than  his  reserve  and  secrecy  with  parlia- 
ment. ''  This,"  added  he,  "  is  what  puts  our  con- 
stitution in  danger.  That  the  pride,  the  folly,  the 
presumption  of  a  single  person  shall  be  able  to 
involve  a  whole  people  in  disgrace  is  more  than 
philosophy  can  teacJi  mortal  patience  to  endure. 
Here  are  the  true  weapons  of  the  enemies  of  our 
constitution !  Here  may  we  search  for  the  source 
of  the  present  outpouring  of  seditious  writings, 
meant  either  to  weaken  our  attachment  to  the 
constitution,  by  depreciating  its  value,  or  that  loudly 
tell  us  we  have  no  constitution  at  all.  We  may 
blame,  we  may  reprobate  such  doctrines;  but, 
while  we  furnish  those  who  circulate  them  with 
arguments  such  as  these,  while  the  example  of  this 
day  shows  us  to  what  degree  the  fact  is  true,  we 
must  not  wonder  if  the  purposes  the  seditious 
writings  are  meant  to  answer  be  but  too  successful. 
They  argue  that  a  constitution  cannot  be  right 
where  such  things  are  possible ;  much  less  so  when 
they  are  practiseid  without  punishment.  Against 
the  vain  theories  of  men  who  project  fundamental 
alterations  upon  grounds  of  mere  speculative  ob- 
jection I  can  easily  defend  the  constitution;  but 
when  they  recur  to  these  facts,  and  show  me  how 
we  may  be  doomed  to  all  the  horrors  of  war  by  the 
caprice  of  an  individual,  who  will  not  even  conde- 
scend to  explain  his  reasons,  I  can  only  fly  to  this 
House,  and  exhort  you  to  rouse  from  your  lethargy 
of  confidence  into  the  active  mistrust  and  vigilant 
control  which  your  duty  and  your  office  point  out 
to  you."  Pitt  defended  himself  with  as  much 
spirit  as  Fox  had  employed  in  the  attack.  He 
again  told  his  great  adversary  that  it  was  chiefly 
through  him  that  what  had  been  done  well  had 
not  been  done  still  better.  He  asked  whether  any 
man  conversant  in  politics  could  admit  that  the 
Turkish  empire,  if  unable  by  its  own  intrinsic 
strength  to  resist  the  attacks  of  [its  two  potent 
neighbours,  Russia  and  Austria,  should  be  aban- 
doned by  the  other  European  powers,  every  one  of 
which  was  so  visibly  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  its  independence  ?  But  if  other  powers  were 
indolent  and  apathetic,  or  hindered  by  untoward 
circumstances,  could  Great  Britain  remain  inactive 
and  leave  Turkey  to  its  fate  ?  Could  a  British  mi- 
nistry look  on  with  indifference  or  tranquillity, 


while  her  commerce  in  the  Levant  was  bo  mani- 
festly threatened,  and  the  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land, not  only  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archi- 
pelago, but  in  every  other  sea,  must  receive  a  fatal 
blow  from  the  immense  increase  of  shipping  tliat 
would  accrue  to  Russia  and  Austria,  were  they  to 
become  masters  of  European  Turkey?  Russia 
especially,  already  formidable  at  sea,  must  through 
the  possession  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles,  which  unite  those  seas,  derive  such  an 
accession,  as  might  in  a  short  time  render  her  the 
first  maritime  power  in  Europe.*  These  were 
considerations  which  authorised  a  British  minister 
to  act  with  uncommon  energy;  for  we  must  not 
lose  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  without  which  the 
immediate  safety  of  Great  Britain  must  necessarily 
become  precarious.  If  the  Turks  had  been  the 
ostensible  ageressors  in  the  present  war,  they  had 
received  benirehand  provocations  firom  Russia 
which  no  people  with  any  remnant  of  spirit  could 
bear ;  their  subjects  had  been  excited  to  rebelliofn 
by  the  secret  agents  of  the  empress ;  and  the  Turks 
knew — and  all  the  world  knew — ^the  ambitions 
plans,  the  regular  system,  which  the  empreaa  had 
concerted  against  the  Turkish  empire.  Nothing,  he 
said,  was  more  obvious  than  the  certainty  that,  if 
Great  Britain  had  not  assumed  that  hostile  posture 
of  which  opposition  so  unjustly  complaiilbd,  the 

*  In  titeOrceki.  RavU  would  have  obtalMd  the  beet  eeilore  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  subjects  most  enteritristag  in  oommeroe,  and  ia- 
teiligent  and  quick  in  all  matters.  The  oommunlty  uf  reli^iotis  Csith 
between  the  Cheeks  and  Russians,  the  hanh  and  most  unwise  tteai- 
ment  which  the  Turks  still  gave  the  Greeks,  nu  inveterate  hatred  iiT 
the  latter  for  their  Mussulnun  masters,  and  their  natural  orooenees 
to  change  and  political  intrigue,  made  Ute  people  of  the  llorea,  the 
isles,  and  other  parU  of  Greece,  furget  the  shameful  wav  io  whiA 
they  had  been  abandoned  by  Catherine  during  tlie  preoeclinf  iaaui^ 
rection  and  war.  and  they  were  as  eager  as  ever  to  ou-operale  with 
■     -      -  - '  • —  ialhad  t 


the  Russians.  lu  the  month  of  April.  1790.  a  roemoria 
presented  to  the  enprese  at  Petersburg  by  deputies  from  the  Greek 
filands.  who.  in  the  name  of  their  countrymen,  offered  the  impeiisl 
GrecUn  throne  to  her  second  grandson,  Conataotine.  This  memorial 
was  strongly  marked  with  the  character  of  the  modem  Greek  paofle. 
The  deputies  began  by  vituperating  a  certain  cavalier  Pnut>,  the 
leader  of  another  party  of  Grt^ks.  who  had  been  for  some  time  n 
Russia,  where  he  had  extracted  larxe  sums  of  money  from  the  empieck 
"  This  Psaro."  said  they,  "  who  now  erects  himself  into  a  chief  and 
conductor  of  our  people,  is  a  man  abhorred  by  our  nation,  out  of  the 
dregs  of  which  he  sprung,  and  where  he  would  have  remained,  if  he 
had  not  with  an  unheard-of  audaciousness  deceived  your  Lnperisl 
majesty's  ministers,  and  assumed  a  reputation  by  attributing  to  him- 
self exploits  he  never  performed. We  oesnre  your  imperial 

m^sty  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  your  olBoeia  you  sent  to  as  ever 
paid  ua  a  liogle  ruble.    The  flotilla  and  the  other  amsmeati  of 

lAmbro  were  equipped  at  our  own  sole  exnenae We  never 

asked  for  your  treasures  i  we  do  not  ask  for  them  now  :  we  only  esk 
for  powder  and  ball,  which  we  cannot  purchase,  and  to  be  led  to  batde. 
We  are  come  to  offer  our  lives  and  fortunes,  not  to  aak  for  yo«r  trea- 
sures. Deign  then.  O  great  empress  I  glory  of  the  Greek  faith  1  dein 
to  read  our  memorial.  Heaven  has  reserved  our  deliverance  for  the 
glorious  reign  of  your  imperial  msjettty.  It  is  under  your  auspices 
that  we  hope  to  deliver,  Aram  the  hands  of  barbaroos  Mahommedans. 
our  empire,  which  they  have  usurped,  and  our  patriarchate  and  our 
holy  religion,  which  they  have  insulted ;  to  ftee  the  descendants  of 
Athens  and  liacednmon  from  the  tycumie  yoke  of  ifoomnt  nvsfes. 
under  which  groans  a  nation  whose  genius  is  not  eztinguohed*  a 
nation  which  glows  with  the  love  of  liberty ;  which  the  iron  yoke  tf 
barbarism  has  not  degraded ;  which  has  oonstanUy  before  its  eyes  the 
images  of  its  ancient  heroes,  whoee  example  animates  its  warriors 
even  to  this  day.  Our  superb  rains  speak  to  our  eyce.  and  tell  as  ef 
our  ancient  grandeur ;  out  innumerable  ports,  our  beantilUl  oouatry, 
the  heavens  which  smile  on  us  all  the  year,  the  ardour  of  our  ymttt. 
and  even  of  our  decrepit  elders,  tell  ns  that  nature  is  not  less  {wps- 
tious  to  us  than  it  was  to  our  forefiuhers.  Give  us  then  for  a  sove- 
reign your  grandson  GonstanUne ;  it  is  the  wish  of  our  nation  (the 
family  of  nur  undent  emperors  is  extinct) ;  and  we  shall  beoome  whst 
our  ancestors  were.*'  And  it  had  been  the  wish  of  Catherine  from  the 
Urth  of  her  seoond  grandson,  and  from  the  day  on  wUeh  riie  named 
him,  ss  If  prophetically.  CoMtaatiae,  that  he  ihould  «t  oa  the  throne 
ofCoustantinuple. 
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original  demands  of  the  court  of  Petersburg  would 
have  been  insisted  on  to  the  last,  and  Turkey  would 
have  been  forced  to  submit  to  a  dismemberment. 
These  demands  had  been  made  previously  to  a  vic- 
torious campaign ;  and  could  it  be  believed  that  so 
rapacious  a  power  as  Russia  would  have  relin- 
quished such  extensive  and  important  provinces  as 
Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  after  con- 
quering them,  unless  it  had  dreaded  a  contest  with 
the  first  naval  power  in  the  world,  which  would 
probably  have  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
Russian  navy  ?  Pitt  paid  back  the  personalities  of 
Fox,  and  not  without  interest,  although  he  made 
no  use  at  this  time  of  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  in  sending  an  agent  of 
his  own  to  Petersburg  to  counteract  what  the 
king's  minister  was  doing.  He  said  that  the  party 
divisions  in  this  country  encouraged  the  temper  of 
resistance  to  Russia ;  that  unfortunately  the  enemy 
had  been  encouraged  by  an  opposition,  who  now 
took  merit  to  themselves  for  having  rendered  that 
useless,  which,  but  for  their  efforts,  would  have 
been  attended  with  full  success.  But  he  did  not 
envy  them  their  triumph.  Theirs  was  not  a  triumph 
over  the  enemies  of  their  country,  but  over  die 
council  of  their  king.  And  now,  as  he  was  on  the 
subject  of  triumph  and  popularity,  he  must  observe, 
that  if  he  and  his  right  honourable  friend  (Dundas) 
were  to  go  to  the  capital  of  that  empire,  which  op- 
position had  thus  served,  certain  he  was  that  they 
should  not  be  found  in  any  place  of  glory  between 
two  orators  of  antiquity !  The  cut  was  sharp,  and 
the  allusion  which  gave  it  its  edge  was  known  to  all 
the  world,  for  the  Whig  newspapers  had  blazoned 
the  following  facts  as  honourable  and  glorious  both 
to  the  English  orator  and  the  Russian  autocratess. 
In  the  summer  of  1791,  shortly  after  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Whig  party  to  the  Russian  arma- 
ment, Catherine  had  written  with  her  own  hand  to 
her  ambassador  at  London,  to  request  Mr.  Fox  to 
sit  to  NoUekens  for  a  bust  in  white  marble,  which 
she  said  she  meant  to  place  between  the  statues  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero !  Pitt's  reference  to  this 
bust  brought  red  blood  to  the  swart  countenance  of 
Charles  Fox,  who  rose  as  soon  as  the  minister  sat 
down,  and  told  him  that  he*  had  said  nothing  to 
make  him  retract  the  censure  which  he  thought  his 
conduct  had  deserved.  '^  With  regard,"  said  he, 
**to  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
chosen  to  introduce  into  his  speech,  respecting 
comphments  and  honours  conferred  on  me  by  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  I  am  ready  now  and  at  all 
times  to  declare,  that  if  any  foreign  sovereign,  in 
friendship  with  this  country,  shall  pay  me  the 
compliment  to  think  well  of  me,  and  testify  it  by 
those  marks  of  distinction  to  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  alluded,  I  shall  feel 
myself  highly  gratified  by  such  distinction.*'  But 
this  plaster  could  not  cover  the  gash  which  Fox 
bad  received  :  the  great  termagant  of  the  North, 
the  Messalina-Semiramis  of  modern  Europe,  had 
ne?er  been  distinguished  by  friendly  feelings  to- 
wards thiB  co«itttry ;  she  had  attempted  to  infiict  a 


mortal  wound  upon  us  during  the  American  war, 
she  had  behaved  uniformly  with  an  arrogance  and 
an  insolence  hurtful  to  our  national  spirit,  and  at 
the  moment  she  chose  to  pay  these  well-calculated 
compliments  and  honours  to  the  leader  of  the  oppo* 
sition  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  so  far 
from  being  in  friendship  with  this  country,  she  and 
we  were  in  a  state  of  open  enmity,  and  our  narrow 
seas  were  covered,  with  an  armament  which  a  little 
more  obstinacy  and  a  little  more  insolence  on  hef 
part  would  have  called  to  Cronstadt  and  Peters- 
burg. Nor  can  we  possibly  conceive  how,  under 
any  circumstances,  an  English  statesman  coold  be 
justified  in  accepting  such  honours,  even  from  the 
most  friendly  of  foreign  powers,  for  his  speeches 
and  conduct  in  the  British  parliament,  upon  ques- 
tions like  the  present;  and  still  less  can  we  imagine 
how  any  friendly  sovereign  could  decently  offer 
these  honours  to  the  leader  of  a  party  opposed  to 
the  government  of  the  day,  which  alone  is  recog- 
nisable by  foreign  powers.  Assuredly,  there  vras 
scarcely  more  indecency  in  Catherine's  sending 
money  and  bribes  to  the  poor  and  factious  nobles 
of  Sweden,  in  order  to  promote  their  opposition  to 
their  sovereign  in  their  diets ;  or  in  her  caressing 
and  flattering  the  madly  factious  nobles  of  Pohind, 
to  keep  up  anarchy  and  her  own  influence  in  that 
wretched  country.  Fox  might  have  made  these 
reflections  before  sitting  to  old  NoUekens  for  a  bad 
bust;  but  he  and  his  party,  though  professing  such 
an  extravagant  love  for  democracy,  and  such  a 
sympathy  for  French  principles,  had  long  since 
fallen  into  a  state  of  admiration  for  the  greatest 
despot  in  Europe  which  is  best  expressed  by  the 
French  word  engouement ;  and,  forgetting  the  mo- 
ral of  the  old  Scotch  song,  that  it  is  well  to  be  off 
with  an  old  love  before  we  take  on  with  a  new, 
these  men  persevered  in  their  passion  for  the 
czarina  even  after  they  had  taken  to  their  hearts 
that  new  Dalilah,  the  French  revolution.  But  this 
bigamous  and  anomalous  connection  is  not  a  single 
isolated  instance  in  liberal  politics ;  for  the  same 
party  and  their  successors,  mough  enthusiastic  for 
extreme  liberty,  fell  prostrate  before  the  star  and 
the  prestige  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  greatest  of 
liberticides.  In  both  cases,  no  doubt,  the  prostra- 
tion was  made  to  successful  energy  and  grandeur 
of  design ;  and  Catherine  and  Napoleon  were  also 
reformers  in  their  way ;  and  the  autocratess  had 
cultivated  an  intercourse  with  the  philosophes  and 
liberals  of  France,  had  adopted  some  of  their 
theories  and  systems  of  law  and  government, 
though  only  to  let  them  remain  in  their  chrysalis 
or  theoretic  state;  and  her  correspondence  with 
Voltaire  and  Diderot  had  gained  her  wonderful 
esteem ;  for  what  could  seem  so  marvellous  and  so 
beautiful  as  a  despotic  sovereign  courting  the  cor- 
respondence of  men  of  letters,  and  assuming  the 
language  of  liberalism  and  philosophy  ?  The  deeds 
which  accompanied  and  followed  this  imperial 
coquetry,  this  philanthropy  in  words  and  ink, 
were  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  by  these 
infatuated  adorers,  who  continued  to  applaud  Ca- 
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therine's  high  wisdom  in  granting  full  religious 
toleration  to  every  sect  and  community  in  every 
part  of  her  immense  empire,  even  after  she  had 
wielded  the  sword  of  persecution  with  as  remorse- 
less a  hand  as  Simon  de  Montfort  in  his  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  ;  and  who  extolled  her 
for  abolishing,  in  her  code,  capital  punishments, 
though  in  practice  she  knouted  people  to  death, 
and  continued  for  political  offenders  the  unspeak- 
able hardships  of  Siberian  exile.  Continuing  his 
answer  to  Pitt,  Fox  proclaimed  his  strong  predi- 
lection for  a  close  Russian  alliance;  and  declared 
that  he  had  been  steady  and  consistent  in. this 
opinion.  "  With  regard  to  Russia,"  said  he,  "  it 
has  ever  been  my  opinion  that  she  was  the  power 
in  Europe  (I  will  scarcely  except  even  Holland) 
with  which  the  cultivation  of  reciprocal  ties  of 
friendship,  both  commercial  and  political,  was  most 
natural,  and  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  this 
country.  For  the  uniformity  of  this  opinion,  I 
appeal  to  my  whole  conduct,  whether  in  office  or 
out  of  it.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  I 
thought  Russia  the  power  whose  naval  forae,  joined 
with  ours,  might  effectually  counterbalance  the 
united  navies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  have  opportunities  of  know- 
ing to  what  degree  I  endeavoured  to  give  effect 
to  this  opinion.  When  I  was  again  in  office, 
/  refused  to  concur  in  remonstrances  to  the  court 
of  Petersburg  against  the  seizure  of  Uie  Crimea, 
These  have  ever  been  my  sentiments ;  and  I  see 
nothing  in  what  has  recently  happened  to  make  me 
change  them."  The  question  being  then  put  on 
Whitbread's  first  resolution,  it  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division  ;  on  his  second  resolution  the  pre- 
vious question  was  moved  and  carried ;  and  the 
third  was  negatived  by  244  against  116. 

On  the  7  th  of  March  the  Commons  resolved 
themselves  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  of  so  much  of  his  majesty's  speech  as 
related  to  making  a  suitable  provision  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  royal  highnesses  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York.  In  announcing  the  marriage  of 
his  son  the  Duke  of  York,  the  king  had  intimated 
the  necessity  of  increasing  that  prince's  allowance. 
Parliament  voted,  in  addition  to  12,000/.  a-year 
already  enjoyed  by  the  duke,  the  further  sum  of 
25,000/.  a-year.  Some  murmurs  had  been  raised 
out  of  doors  at  the  parsimony  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  had  only  given  the  bride  a  portion  of  about 
22,000/.  English,  and  had  stipulated  that  this 
money  was  to  be  returned  to  him  in  case  the 
princess  should  die  before  the  Duke  of  York. 
Some  slight  opposition  was  even  made  in  doors  to 
the  amount  of  the  annual  sum  demanded,  as  the 
duke,  besides  his  12,000/.  a-year,  already  enjoyed 
a  considerable  revenue  from  the  bishopric  of 
Osnaburg,  in  Hanover,  which  had  been  given  to 
him,  though  a  layman  and  a  soldier,  as  an  ap- 
panage. But  Pitt  said  that  parliament  ought  not 
to  discuss  this  matter ;  and  Fox  observed,  that  in 
a  monarchical  government  such  as  England, 
founded  on  the  preference  given  to  it  by  the  people 


over  all  other  forms  of  government,  the  splendour 
with  which  they  loved  to  see  it  attended  required 
that  every  branch  of  the  royal  family  should  be 
maintained  with  suitable  magnificence.  It  was  abo 
agreed,  without  any  difficulty,  that  the  Duchess  of 
York  should  have  a  **  private  revenue  "  of  4000/. 
a-year,  and  that  a  sum  of  8000/.  per  annum  should 
be  settled  on  her  royal  highness  in  case  she  should 
survive  the  duke.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
several  allusions  were  made  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  again  seriously  embarrassed  with  debt 
Fox  said  that  as  the  prince's  name  had  been  men- 
tioned, he  would  just  say  a  few  words  respecting 
his  income,  which  he  contended  was  proportionsbly 
much  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  younger  branchei 
of  the  family,  much  less  than  that  of  former  Priocei 
of  Wales,  and  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  expenies 
of  his  establishment.  He  said  that  George,  Prince 
of  Wales,  after^vards  George  II.,  had  100,000/. 
per  annum ;  and  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  father 
of  George  III.,  had  likewise  for  some  part  of  his 
life  100,000/.,  and  that  he  had  not  always  so  large 
a  sum  was  a  circumstance  of  regret,  and  occasioned 
consequences  that  would  reflect  honour  on  no  part 
of  the  country  or  government.  [  Amons^  other  things, 
Fox  meant  that  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wides,  had  died 
in  debt,  and  that  his  debts  had  never  been  paid.] 
He  was  sure  that  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  was 
the  only  part  of  the  family  that  had  received  no 
increase  to  his  income ;  although,  in  the  meantime, 
the  privy  purse  had  been  increased  from  6000/.  to 
60,000/.,  and  the  civil  list  from  600,000/.  to 
900,000/.  He  never  had  been  one  who  wished 
to  take  from  the  splendour  of  monarchy.  With 
regard  to  the  principle  of  the  present  vote,  he 
wished  it  might  be  a  principle  to  provide  as  libe- 
rally for  the  other  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
when  in  similar  situations  with  the  Duke  of  York. 
To  those  who  thought  otherwise,  he  would  ask, 
whether  they  were  sorry  for  the  flourishing  in- 
crease of  his  majesty's  family  and  the  Brunswick 
line  ?  Certainly,  if  this  was  the  case,  they  acted 
most  hypocritically,  for  scarce  a  year  had  paned 
that  they  had  not  carried  up  the  most  fervent  con- 
gratulatory addresses  to  the  throne  upon  the^birth 
of  another  prince  or  princess ! 

This  matrimonial  alliance  tended  to  strengthen 
that  political  alliance  with  Prussia  which  George 
III.  had  so  much  at  heart.  As  the  Prince  of  Wales 
continued  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbeit, 
as  perhaps  there  were  still  some  doubts  in  the 
mind  of  the  king  as  to  the  nature  of  that  con- 
nection, George  III.  appears  to  have  been  the  moie 
eager  to  get  his  second  son  married.  The  union 
proved  an  unproductive  one ;  but  in  other  respects 
it  was  not  much  unhappier  than  the  general  run  of 
royal  marriages. 

When  the  House  went  into  committee  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  on 
the  1 7th  of  February,  Pitt  made  another  most 
hopeful  speech,  representing  the  country  as  being 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  The  increase  d 
the  revenue  would*  he  said»  enable  government  to 
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take  off  taxes,  bearing  chiefly  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  to  the  amount  of  200,000/.,  and  to  apply 
200,000/.  more  to  increase  the  sinking  fund  for 
paying  off  the  national  debt.   But,  eminent  as  was 
the  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  which 
this  country  had  attained,  it  had  not  yet  reached 
that  summit  of  grandeur  and  felicity  which  lay 
within  the  reach  of  its  industry,  energy,  and  mani- 
fold advantages.     But  to  reach  this  summit  we 
mast  have  tranquillity  and  order  at  home,  and  peace 
abroad ;  and  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm 
the  language  of  the  king'^  speech,  and  to  assert 
that  unquestionably  there  never  was  a  time  when 
a  durable  peace  might  more  reasonably  be  expected 
than  at  the  present  moment.     At  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  the  House  resolved,  without  a  division, 
that,  from  the  5th  day  of  April, — l.The  additional 
duty  on  malt  should  be  taken  off.     2.  The  new 
duties  on  male  and  female  servants  should  cease 
and  determine.      3.  The  duties  upon  waggons, 
wains,  carts,  and  other  such  carriages,  should  be 
taken  off.    4.  The  taxes  now  payable  on  inhabited 
houses,  containing  less  than  seven  windows  or  lights, 
should  cease.     5.  A  halfpenny  in  the  pound  of  the 
duty  upon  all  candles  (except  wax  and  spermaceti) 
should  be  taken  off.     And  in  the  committee  of 
supply  on  the  same  day  the  House  resolved  to 
grant  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  400,000/.,  to  be 
issued  and  paid  to  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  by  them  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.    As  reductions  in  taxation,  or  as 
instalments  for  the  great  debt,  these  things  were 
sufficiently  trifling ;  but  they  afforded  a  prospect 
of  greater  things  ;  and  a  good  part  of  the  nation 
had  never  been  more  sanguine  in  their  hopes  than 
at  this  moment,  when  we  were  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  most  costly  of  all  wars,  which  increased  the 
national  debt  by  processes  far  surer  and  infinitely 
more  rapid  than  the  action  of  Pitt's  or  Price's 
compound  interest  system,  which  was  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  debt  altogether.    And  it  was  no 
light  conviction  which  rendered  popular  a  war 
that  was  to  destroy  all  these  bright  financial  hopes 
and  shut  out  the  prospect  of  that  Land  of  Promise, 
a  country  without  a  creditor,  with  a  people  flou- 
rishing under  a  minimum  taxation. 

During  the  session  Wilberforce  again  brought 
the  subject  of  negro  slavery  before  the  House.  He 
had  devoted  his  life  to  it,  and  during  the  recess 
he  and  his  friends  had  made  unwearying  exertions, 
wherein  at  times  zeal  perhaps  had  been  allowed  to 
outrun  political  discretion.  Some  of  the  aboli- 
tionists had  determined  to  use  no  sugar  except  such 
as  came  from  the  East  Indies,  where  African 
slavery  was  not;  some  of  them  left  off  sugar  en- 
tirely and  completely;  and  some  began  to  form 
regular  associations  to  stop  the  consumption  of  all 
West  India  produce.  This  would  have  interfered 
very  materially  with  the  revenue  and  with  his  friend 
Pitt's  statements  and  hopes;  and  when  Wilber- 
force was  applied  to — the  abolitionists  seem  to 
have  consulted  him  on  all  points  connected  with 
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this  great  business,  and  to  have  adhered  to  his 
opinion  as  decisive  and  imperative — he,  though  at 
first  disposed  to  recommend  the  association,  de- 
cided, upon  maturer  consideration,  that  it  vrould 
be  better  to  suspend  the  measure  until,  if  neces- 
sary, it  might  be  adopted  with  effect  by  general 
concurrence.  The  dreadful  news  of  massacres 
and  burnings  in  the  French  part  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  the  use  the  negro  slaves  were  making 
there  of  their  new-found  liberty,  the  dread  that 
these  troubles  and  enormities  might  spread  to 
Jamaica  and  our  other  West  India  islands,  the 
knowledge  that  Brissot  and  the  other  French 
friends  of  the  blacks  were  amongst  the  fiercest  of 
the  revolutionists  of  Paris — were  men  inimical  to 
all  thrones  and  all  altars — threw  a  damp  on  the 
new  philanthropy,  and  indisposed  both  the  king 
and  his  minister  to  Wilberforce's  extensive  inno- 
vations. Pitt  **  threw  out "  against  his  making 
any  motion  this  year,  on  account  of  what  had 
happened  in  St.  Domingo;  and  no  doubt  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  ruffled  by  the 
threatened  associations  against  the  use  of  pro- 
duce which  afforded  so  much  revenue.  Matters 
were  made  worse  by  not  a  few  of  the  aboli- 
tionists professing  an  admiration  for  the  French 
revolution  and  its  principles.  These  were  mostly 
men  of  religious  lives,  and  even  of  an  exalted  de- 
votion, but  they  dissented,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  church  of  England ;  and,  as  the  French  Jacobins 
professed  to  be  most  friendly  to  the  abolition,  to 
be  as  enthusiastic  as  themselves,  they  seemed  to 
forget  their  blunders  and  their  madness,  their 
vices,  and  even  their  loud-toned  irreligion ;  and, 
agreeing  in  one  great  point,  they  were  too  ready 
with  their  expressions  of  sympathy  as  to  others. 
All  this  Wilberforce  saw  operated  to  the  injury  of 
the  cause.  Of  his  most  active  co-operator,  Clark- 
son,  he  was  terribly  afraid.  He  implored  Lord 
Muncaster,  another  active  friend  of  the  blacks,  to 
caution  Clarkson  against  talking  so  much  about 
the  French  revolution,  saying  that  thai  would  ruin 
their  cause.  Dr.  Milner,  another  champion,  after 
an  interview  with  Clarkson,  wished  him  "  better 
health  and  better  notions  in  politics ;" — "  for," 
added  the  doctor,  ^'  no  government  can  stand  on 
such  principles  as  he  appeals  to  and  maintains. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  because  I  see  plainly  ad- 
vantages taken  of  such  cases  as  his,  in  order  to 
represent  the  friends  of  abolition  as  levellers.'* 
Clarkson,  it  appears,  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
popular  meetings  at  taverns  and  public  places; 
and  he  had  been  present,  the  preceding  summer, 
at  the  great  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille.  Dundas  said  to  Wilberforce,  in  his 
bluff  manner,  *^  What  business  had  your  friend 
Clarkson  to  attend  the  Crown  and  Anchor  last 
Thursday  ?  He  could  not  have  done  a  more  mis- 
chievous thing  to  the  cause  which  you  have  taken 
in  hand."  The  name  of  Thomas  Paine,  as  an 
abolitionist,  gave  an  increase  of  discredit  to  the 
cause,  and  deprived  Wilberforce  of  not  a  few 
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Totefl.  .Nevertheless,  the  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  African  slave-trade, 
Wilherforce,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  moved,  ^'  That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  trade 
carried  on  by  British  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  slaves  from  Afnca,  ought  to  be  entirely 
abolished."  In  a  speech,  which  was  exceedingly 
admired,  he  declared  that  he  would  never  abandon 
this  business  until  he  had  obtained  his  object;  he 
intimated  that,  if  he  carried  his  present  motion,  he 
would  immediately  follow  it  up  by  another,  ''  That 
the  chairman  be  directed  to  move  the  House  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade."  He  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
Jenkinson,  Colonel  Tarleton,  and  others,  who  de- 
fended the  traffic,  and  declared  that  our  West  India 
islands  would  be  useless  without  the  slave-trade. 
These  gentlemen  also  treated  with  great  contempt 
the  petitions  i^ainst  the  traffic  with  which  Wilher- 
force and  his  friends  had  loaded  the  table,  saying 
that  many  of  the  signatures  were  those  of  raw 
youths,  ignorant  and  inexperienced  persons,  or 
needy  individuals  who  wrote  their  names  for 
money.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Henry 
Thornton,  Montague,  Whitbread,  and  by  the 
two  illustrious  rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Wilberforce,  "  displayed  more  energy 
and  ability  than  were  almost  ever  exerted  in  the 
House  of  Commons.'**  Even  in  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  they  are  reported,  the  two  ora- 
tions read  admirably.  Pitt's  fast  friend  and  brother- 
minister  Dundas,  who  had  recently  become  secre- 
tary of  state  by  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  opposed  immediate  abolition  as  dangerous 
and  impracticable,  and  recommended  a  middle 
course,  which  he  Uiought  might  reconcile  the  in- 
terests of  the  West  India  islands  with  the  eventual 
abolition  of  the  trade;  and  he  moved  that  the 
word  "gradual"  should  be  inserted  before  the 
word  *' abolition."  And  the  committee  adopted 
this  amendment  by  a  majority  of  68,  the  numbers 
being  193  against  125.  Wilberforce  felt  hurt  and 
humiliated.  "  We  must  now,"  said  he,  "  en- 
deavour to  force  on  these  gradual  abolitionists  in 
their  bill,  for  I  will  never  myself  bring  forward  a 
parliamentary  licence  to  rob  and  murder."  Some 
of  his  adherents  exclaimed,  without  any  modera- 
tion, against  Dundas.  A  dignitary  of  the  church 
assured  him  that  nobody  thought  well  of  Dun- 
das— that  duplicity  and  artifice  were  esteemed 
parts  of  Dundas's  character,  &c.  On  the  4th 
of  April,  Wilberforce,  upon  being  asked  whether 
he  meant  to  bring  in  a  gradual  abolition 
bill,  declared  that  he  neither  would  nor  could 
do  anything  of  the  sort;  that  he  could  not  sanc- 
tion for  a  time  that  which  it  was  his  deep  and 
firm  conviction  ought  not  to  endure  one  moment 

•  WUberfoTce  added—'*  Windham,  who  has  no'love  for  Ktt,  tells 
me  thai  Fox  and  Grey,  with  whom  he  walked  home  after  the  debate, 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  Pitt'e  speech  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary displays  of  eloquence  they  had  ever  heard.  For  the  last 
twenty  minutes  he  really  seemed  to  be  imtpiied.  He  was  dilating 
upon  the  future  prospects  of  civilising  Africa,  a  topic  which  I  had 
nimrtad  to  him  in  the  moning,*'— Letter  to  Mr.  Hey,  m  L{fe,  by 


longer ;  that  it  was  for  his  right  honourable  friend 
(Dundas),  or  for  some  of  those  who  had  supported 
him  in  his  gradual  abolition  opinions,  to  follow  up 
a  measure  which  he  disclaimed,  and  bring  in  a 
bill.  Dundas  replied,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  was  Wilberforce's  own  object;  that  he 
had  no  bill  to  bring  forward,  nor  could  have  any, 
as  much  the  greater  part  of  the  plan  which  he 
thought  best  must  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
internal  legislatures  of  the  different  West  India 
islands.  Fox  here  fell  upon  Dundas  with  hii 
usual  warmth,  telling  him  that  the  House  had  ex- 
pected a  regular  bill  from  him  before  this;  that 
having  defeated  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  for  im- 
mediate abolition,  he  was  bound  to  bring  in  his 
plan  of  gradual  abolition;  and  that  the  Home 
would  be  insulted,  and  Dundas  himself,  and  those 
who  had  voted  with  him,  disgraced,  if  they  did  not 
bring  in  a  bill  forthwith.  Dundas  retorted  that 
Fox  was  rude ;  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
House  and  the  Colonial  Assemblies  ought  to  act 
together  in  the  business  of  abolition ;  that  he  wag 
confident  the  slave-trade  could  not  be  got  rid  of 
until  we  had  the  concurrence  of  the  Colonial  Aa- 
semblies;  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  bring  in 
any  bill ;  and  that  he  thought  it  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  him,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
discussion  of  the  question  had  been  closed,  to 
bring  forward  any  digested  system.  He  added, 
however,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  forward 
certain  resolutions  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
trade.  But,  as  he  fixed  no  day,  Fox  taxed  him 
with  a  design  of  losing  the  present  session,  and 
moved  that  on  the  18th  of  April  the  House  would 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade. 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  Wilberforce  himself, 
and  was  agreed  to.  The  committee  was,  however, 
postponed  till  the  23rd,  when  Dundas  produced 
twelve  resolutions,  to  the  effect  that  all  that  branch 
of  the  trade  which  was  not  applicable  to  the  direct 
supply  of  the  British  West  India  islands  should 
cease  instantly;  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  aged  negroes  into  the  colonies,  no 
males  past  the  age  of  twenty-five,  nor  females  ex- 
ceeding twenty,  should  henceforward  be  exported 
from  Africa  in  British  bottoms ;  that  the  whole 
tonnage  employed  in  the  slave-trade  should  be 
limited  and  strictly  ascertained ;  that  the  duty  on 
negroes  imported  into  the  colonies  should  be  in- 
creased ;  that  laws  should  be  enacted  for  punish- 
ing the  white  people  who  maltreated  the  blacks, 
&c.;  that  the  colonial  legislatures  should  be  in- 
vited to  concur  in  these  humane  measures ;  and 
that  the  period  of  abolition  should  be  fixed  for  the 
year  1800.  These  resolutions  were  warmly  op- 
posed by  Wilberforce,  and  also  by  Pitt  and  Fox. 
An  amendment  was  moved  substituting  the  1st  of 
January,  1793,  for  the  Ist  of  January,  1800;  but 
this  was  rejected  by  161  against  121.  The  abo- 
litionists, however,  carried  the  1st  of  January, 
1796,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  the  numbers 
being  151  against  132.  These  debates  ran  through 
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sereral  days.     On  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  ques- 
tion csme  again  before  the  House,  Dundas  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  propose  the  adoption  of 
his  resolutions  by  the  House  as  they  had  been 
amended  by  the  committee.     They  were,  there- 
fore, mof  ed  by  Pitt,  and,  being  passed,  they  were 
sent  up  on  the  following  day  to  tne  Lords.     Here 
the  friends  of  immediate  abolition  were  few,  and 
the  number  of  those  opposed  to  any  abolition  very 
considerable.     One  of  the  king^s  sons,  Prince 
William,  Duke  of  Clarence^  who  in  the  course  of 
his  naval  training  had  visited  the  West  India 
islands,  who  had  lived  among  the  planters  and 
their  slaves,  and  who  conceived  that  that  state  of 
society  did  not  justify  the  dreadful  pictures  which 
had  been  drawn  of  it  by  Clarkson  and  Wilber^ 
force  and   the  rest   of  the    abolitionists,  spoke 
against  their  projects  with  that  facility  of  elocution 
which  appears  to  have  been  inherent  in  all  the 
sons  of  George  III.     Some  men,  who  were  critics 
in  parliamentary  oratory,  thought  that  this  young 
and  royal  sailor  only  required  a  little  study  to 
become  an  excellent  speaker.     His  highness  of 
Clarence  was  joined  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
Lords  Stortnont  and  Hawkesbui^,  and  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  the  learned  Dr.  Horsley.     As  a 
sure  means  of  delaying  the  business,  they  pro- 
posed a  committee  for  the  hearing  of  evidence  at 
the  bar  of  the  House.     This  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Lords  Grenville,  Porchester,  Stanhope, 
and  Rawdon,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Bcilby  Porteus,  who  called  for  an  upstairs  com- 
mittee, knowing  it  would  answer  their  purpose 
much  better  than  the  examination  of  witnesses  at 
the  bar.     The  resolution  of  the  anti-abolitionists 
was  carried,  and  was  in  itself  equivalent  to  a 
direct  vote,  vrhich  followed  on  the  5th  of  June, 
when  the  business  was  formally  postponed  till  the 
next  session.    Wilberforce  always  complained  that 
it  was  to  Dundas's  fatal  appeal  to  the  principle  of 
gradual  abolition  that  he  chiefly  owed  the  defeat 
of  his  first  assault,  and  the  twenty  years'  continu- 
ance of  the  murderous  traffic ;  but  men  less  en- 
thusiastic in  the  cause  will  confess  that  immediate 
abolition,  if  not  an  impossibility,  was  a  measure 
which  would  have  been  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties and  probably  with  convulsions.     His  dis- 
appointment seemed  almost  to  affect  his  loyalty, 
for  he  further  complained  of  St.  James's  and  the 
**  Guelph  family  "  being  against  him.* 

The  disgraceful  state  of  the  police  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  especially  of  the  largest  portion  of  it 
not  included  in  the  verge  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  of  London,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint ;  and  all  men  felt  that  the  old  unpaid  (or  un- 
salaried^  for  they  got  money  and  drove  a  trade  in 
fees)  justices  of  the  peace  were  altogether  inade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  the  immense  and  almost 
daily  increasing  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
most  rapidly  increasing  population.  During  the 
present  session,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  a  bill 
proposing  to  remedy  the  evil  was  introduced  into 
•  Lettm  and  DUry,  la  Lilb  of  WUbevfbtcei  by  liii  Sons. 


the  House  of  Commons  with  the  countenance 
and  approbation  of  government.  The  plan  of  the 
bill  was  to  open  five  different  police-offices  in  the 
metropolis,  for  the  prompt  administration  of  those 
parts  of  justice  within  the  cognizance  of  justice! 
of  the  peace.  Three  justices  were  to  sit  in  each 
of  these  new  offices,  with  a  salary  of  300/.  a  year 
to  each  of  them.  These  justices  were  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  the  taking  of  fees  individually ;  and 
the  fee-money  paid  into  all  the  offices  was  to  be 
put  into  a  common  stock,  and  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  their  salaries  and  official  expenses.  A 
new  power  was  also  to  be  vested  in  constables  and 
magistrates;  for  the  first  were  to  be  enabled  to 
apprehend  people  who  did  not  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves,  and  the  justices  were  em- 
powered to  commit  them  as  vagabonds.  Although 
every  one  (the  rogues  and  vagabonds  excepted) 
felt  that  some  change  was  necessary,  strong  ob- 
jections were  taken  to  this  bill :  it  was  urged  that 
the  vesting  the  appointment  of  these  new  magis- 
trates in  the  crown  would  give  an  unconstitutional 
increase  of  strength  to  government,  and  that  the 
summary  arrest  and  commitment  of  any  individual 
was  an  infringement  on  personal  liberty,  and  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  t  Fox,  Wind- 
ham, and  Sheridan  spoke  loudly  against  it ;  and 
Dundas,  Wilberforce,  and  some  others  as  loudly 
in  its; favour.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  repre- 
sented that  it  was  meant  as  an  experiment,  as  was 
proved  by  the  limited  time  proposed  for  its  dura- 
tion ;  that  if  it  was  found  to  work  well  it  might 
l-emain,  but  that  in  the  contrary  case  parliament 
might  either  amend  it  or  anniU  it.  Being  carried 
through  the  Commons,  it  was  opposed  in  the  Lords 
by  Loughborough  and  Rawdon ;  but  it  was  sup* 
ported  by  the  Chancellor  and  by  Lords  Grenville, 
Kenyon,  and  Sydney,  and  was  passed  by  the  usual 
strong  ministerial  majority. 

A  bill  brought  in  for  enclosing  several  parts  of 
the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire  gave  rise  to  a  hot 
debate  and  not  a  few  personal  attacks.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  stated,  correctly  enough,  that  the 
commissioners  of  the  crown  lands  had  recom- 
mended serious  attention  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  proper  timber  for  the  Bri- 
tish navy ;  but,  as  Pitt's  adherent  and  man  of  all 
work,  Mr.  George  Rose,  the  son  of  a  poor  Scotch 
clergyman,  who  had  attained  to  the  profitable  post 
of  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was  supposed  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  bill,  and  was  known  to 
have  a  house  and  a  small  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  New  Forest,  the  opposition  chose  to 
consider  the  bill  as  being  made  solely  with  a  view 
to  his  private  benefit :  they  harangued  against  the 
many  sinecures  he  had  already  obtained  from  big 
bounteous  friend  the  minister;  they  spoke  of  his 
wealth  as  being  already  immense,  and  thev  stig- 
matised the  whole  thing  as  a  barefaced,  infamous 
job.  As  the  newspapers,  pamphleteers,  and  sati- 
rists or  squib-writers  took  up  the  subject,  as  Mr. 
Rose  was  very  unpopular  (he  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  Peter  Pindar's  constant  attacks),  a  terrible 
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outcry  was  nused  and  kept  up  out  of  doors ;  and 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  withdraw  the  bill. 
The  national  utility  of  its  principle  was,  however, 
admitted,  and  it  was  allowed  that  the  personal 
character  of  the  motives  at  present  attributed  to 
the  measure  ought  not  to  prevent  the  future  at- 
tention of  parliament  to  the  important  subject 
Not  satisfied  with  this  blow,  the  opposition  pickled 
a  fresh  rod  for  the  servant  and  friend  of  the  mi- 
nister, whose  services  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  acute  and  ready  debater  were  of  no  small 
value  to  Pitt.  During  the  preceding  summer  Mr. 
Rose  had  been  pursued  in  a  court  of  law  by  a 
publican  in  Westminster  named  Smith,*  for  a 
debt  said  to  have  been  contracted  at  the  last 
Westminster  election.  Mr.  Thompson  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  March  to  state 
that  from  the  evidence  produced  on  that  trial  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Rose  had  unduly  interfered  in 
the  lato  election  of  a  member  for  Westminster, 
and  had  first  bought  over  Mr.  Smith  the  publican, 
who  had  some  time  before  been  fined  fifty  pounds 
for  an  offence  against  the  excise  laws,  by  using  his 
influence  and  causing  that  fine  to  be  remitted. 
Thompson  observed,  that  the  jury  had  given  a 
verdict  for  Smith ;  and  he  declaimed  against  the 
heinousness  of  such  conduct  in  a  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  who,  not  satisfied  with  using  his  in- 
fluence and  spending  his  own  money,  could  spend 
the  money  of  the  public  in  purchasing  votes  for 
the  iniquitous  purpose  of  packing  a  parliament. 
He  moved,  in  consequence,  that  the  House  'should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
abuses  of  which  persons  in  office  had  been  guilty 
in  the  Westminster  election,  &c.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lambton,  who  stated  another 
dark  electioneering  transaction.  One  Hoskins,  he 
said,  being  in  prison  for  infringing  the  lottery  act, 
informed  the  solicitor  for  that  department  that  he 
would  procure  fifty  or  sixty  votes  for  Lord  Hood, 
the  ministerial  candidate  for  Westminster,  whom 
Mr.  Rose  had  worked  for,  if  they  would  only  get 
him  out  of  prison  upon  bail.  The  man's  request 
was  granted,  but  he  produced  such  tatterdemalions 
for  his  bail,  that,  notwithstanding  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  solicitor,  they  were  rejected.  Subse- 
quently, however,  means  were  found  to  get  this 
ill-conditioned  bail  accepted;  Hoskins  got  his 
liberty  and  sixty  votes  for  Lord  Hood — **  and  from 
that  time  until  this  season,"  nothing  more  had 
been  heard  either  of  Hoskins  or  of  his  bail.  If, 
said  Lambton,  such  proceedings  are  connived  at, 
if  the  laws  can  be  thus  eluded  or  suspended  at 
pleasure  by  individuals,  there  can  be  no  use  in 
enacting  laws.    The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who 

*  The  esM  was  tried  before  Lord  Kenyoo  end  a  epeeUl  Jary. 
Tlic  publican,  George  Smith,  claimed  of  George  Rose,  Esq.,  eecivtarT 
to  the  Treasury,  &c..  the  sum  of  110/.  5£.. "  For  the  vork  and  labour, 
caxe,  diligence,  and  attendance  of  the  plaintiff  dnring  the  late  con- 
tested election  for  Westminster.'*  Ersliine,  now  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  distingnished  member  of  the  Whig  partv,  was  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  did  not  miss  lo  Ikvonrable  an  opportunity  for  be- 
inattering  the  puUic  Aiartionary.  It  appeared  clearly  on  the  trial 
that  Smith  had  been  employed  to  detect  bad  votes,  and  that  he  hud 
detected  above  six  hundred.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  to  the  whole  amount  of  his  demand..r-7na;  of  Ocotm 
/loftf,  Ay.,  t»  tA«  3f«ori791, 4ro. 


was  present  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  and  who 
lackcMl  not  the  ability  of  doing  it  with  effect,  ex- 
plained that  Smith  the  publican  had  been  fined 
for  brewing  small  beer  for  the  use  of  his  own 
family ;  that  the  vestry  of  his  parish  had  con- 
sented to  remit  their  share  of  the  penalty;  bat 
that  the  board  of  excise,  to  which  he  (Rose)  had 
referred  his  petition  for  a  like  indulgence,  had  re- 
fused it — a  sufficient  proof,  he  thought,  of  the 
little  efficacy  of  his  interposition.  Mr.  Rose  8^ 
knowledged  that  during  the  last  general  election 
he  had  indeed  had  some  dealings  with  Smith  the 
publican ;  but  the  object  of  them  was  not  to  get 
votes  for  Lord  Hood,  but  to  get  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  bad  votes  that  were  given  to  his  lordship's 
opponents.  He  said  that  Smith  had  proposed  to 
open  his  house,  and  had  informed  him  that  he 
could  discover  a  great  number  of  illegal  votei 
given  to  Lord  Townshend,  one  of  the  opposition 
candidates ;  that  on  his  (Rose's)  assent.  Smith  had 
detected  a  good  many  illegal  voters;  thatSmidi 
had  applied  to  him  for  a  reward,  and  that  he  had 
reierred  him  to  Lord  Hood's  committee ;  and  that, 
this  not  satisfying  Smith,  he  had  sued  him  in  a 
court  of  law,  ani  had  won  his  cause.  Bat  did 
any  man  in  his  senses  suppose  that  if  he  had  felt 
the  least  consciousness  of  being  really  indebted  to 
Smith,  he  would  have  suffered  the  cause  to  have 
gone  into  a  court  of  justice  ?  Most  certainly  he 
would  not.  He  referred  to  the  common  and  no- 
torious practice  of  all  parties  keeping  open  public- 
houses  during  elections,  and  drew  a  distinctiaD 
between  feasting  and  filling  men  with  drink  in 
order  to  find  out  what  was  ill^al,  and  filling 
them  with  drink  and  feasting  them  in  order  to 
procure  their  votes.  His  assailants  produced  a 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  Smith,  inviting  him 
to  his  own  private  house  to  meet  Mr.  Vivian,  the 
solicitor  to  die  excise,  on  the  business  of  the  % 
pound  fine,  and  th^  insisted  that  this  letter  was 

groof  enough  of  his  having  improperly  intereated 
imself  in  the  matter.  But  Thompson's  rootiou 
for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  negatived 
on  a  division  by  a  majority  of  221  against  84. 
Everywhere  bribery  and  corruption  from  all  par 
ties,  and  undue  infiuences  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, were  manifest ;  but  it  was  in  Scodand,  die 
country  of  Rose  and  of  the  greater  Dundas,  that 
these  latter  influences  were  most  openly  practised 
The  occasion  was  very  favourable :  the  peqtle 
were  much  excited  against  Qeorge  Rose,  and  it 
seemed  but  a  continuation  of  the  same  exciting  stoiy 
to  take  up  the  case  of  the  monstrously  oorrupt 
boroughs  of  Rose's  native  country.  The  initiatiTe 
was  intrusted  to  the  ready-tongued  Sheridan,  who, 
on  the  18th  of  April,  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
grievances  complained  of  and  petition^  against  by 
the  royal  burghs  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  these 
burghs  was  sixty-six,  and  the  popular  party  in 
fifty  of  them  had  petitioned  parliament  for  redress. 
They  complained  of  infringements  both  on  their 
rights  and  on  their  property,  through  the  unlawful 
authority  of  their  municipalities  or  corporations, 
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who  were  self-elected,  and  against  whose  usurped 
power  and  corruption  no  formal  law  had  provided 
a  remedy.  The  main  grievance  was  considered 
to  lie  in  the  self-election  of  the  magistrates  in 
these  hurghs,  and  Sheridan  required  that  this 
practice  should  be  abolished.  He  said,  it  had 
been  objected  to  that  abuses  of  a  like  kind  existed 
in  England ;  but  he  could  not  consider  that  this 
was  an  argument  to  justify  abuses  in  either 
country.  He  had  also  been  told  that  the  courts 
of  law  in  Scotland  might  be  resorted  to  for  a 
remedy ;  but,  on  consulting  those  who  knew  the 
country  and  the  subject,  he  had  been  assured  that 
those  courts  could  afford  no  remedy  whatever. 
Knowing  that  at  this  moment  there  was  a  dread 
of  every  change  or  innovation,  however  innocent 
in  its  tendency,  Sheridan  tried  to  disarm  this 
principle ;  but  he  spoke  in  a  manner  to  exasperate 
rather  than  allay  the  general  fear.  He  well  knew, 
he  said,  that  numbers  were  deterred  by  what  had 
happened  in  France  from  countenancmg  changes 
in  government ;  but  the  French  revolution,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  and  abstracted  from  the  disturb- 
ances which  its  enemies  had  occasioned^  was  an 
event  which  must  prove  benefioial  both  to  France 
and  England  :  the  French  were  delivered  from 
despotism,  and  the  English  were  freed  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  ambitious  government  of  that 
kingdom  while  under  an  absolute  monarchy.  We 
were,  moreover,  through  this  revcdution  and  the 
promise  and  assurance  of  peace  it  held  forth,  left 
at  leisure  to  take  in  hand  the  reform  of  the  many 
abuses  which  through  apathy  and  negligence  had 
been  allowed  to  creep  into  our  own  constitution. 
And,  according  to  Sheridan,  instead  of  being  a 
bad  time,  this  was  the  very  best  season  that  could 
possibly  be  chosen  for  changes  and  improvements. 
The  lord-adrccate  for  Scotland*  defended  the  cor- 
porations and  the  magistrates  of  the  royal  burghs 
from  the  charges  brought  against  them;  but  he 
admitted  in  part  one  of  Sheridan's  complaints, 
acknowledging  that  there  was  no  court  in  Scotland 
which  could  compel  the  magistrates  of  burghs  to 
produce  their  accounts;  and  he  said  that,  if  a 
specific  proposition  were  brought  forward  to  re- 
medy this  defect,  he  would  most  willingly  support 
it,  provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  general 
constitution  of  the  burghs  as  established  by  long 
usage  and  practice.  As  to  the  power  of  self- 
election,  as  it  was  termed,  the  lord-advocate  pro- 
tested he  would  never  countenance  its  abolition, 
nor  any  change  in  it,  as  it  had  worked  well  and 
was  sufficiently  restrained  by  public  opinion.  He 
entirely  disbelieved  the  irregularities  and  dilapi- 
dations imputed  to  the  Inagistrates ;  but,  if  such 
things  were  really  committed  by  them,  the  case 
might  be  brought  before  the  court  of  session, 
where  redress  would  be  afforded.  Fox  gave  the 
lord-advocate  a  terrible  mauling  for  resisting  the 
inquiry,  and  for  meeting  the  assertions  contained 
in  forty-six  petitions  then  actually  before  the  House 

*  Tbe  gwynt  Cfavle*  Hope,  £iq.|  lately  Lord  Preiiiient  of  the 


by  nothing  but  contradiction  and  counter-a 
tions.  If  things  were  as  right  as  the  lord-advo- 
cate affirmed,  why  should  he  resist  an  inquiry 
which  would  only  prove  and  satisfiBustorily  establish 
the  fact?  He  (Fox)  had  a  high  respect  for  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain  on  account  of  their 
integrity  and  abilities ;  but  he  would  not  pay  them 
such  a  compliment  as  to  suppose  that  there  were 
no  abuses  in  any  of  their  burghs,  while  he  knew 
there  were  so  very  many  in  England ;  he  could 
not  believe  that  in  a  country  where,  he  was  told, 
there  existed  no  check,  matters  could  be  better 
conducted  than  where  there  were  many  checks. 
The  petitioners,  a  numerous  body  of  persons,  com- 
plained that  money  was  taken  out  of  their  pockets 
which  ought  not  to  be  taken,  that  from  the  way  in 
which  the  magistrates  were  elected  there  was  no 
possibility  of  examining  into  their  conduct,  &c. ; 
and  he  was  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there 
was  ground  for  inquiry.  If  there  was  to  be  no 
inquiry,  what  character  for  freedom  could  the  in- 
habitants of  North  Britain  have?  If  the  abuses 
did  not  really  exist,  still  the  House  ought  to  peruse 
the  papers  which  so  much  pains  had  been  taken  to 
collect ;  and  let  them  afterwards  declare  and  pro- 
claim the  enormous  falsehoods  they  contained, 
if  such  should  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  If 
the  House  refused  to  go  into  this  inquiry,  they 
would  break  their  promise  with  the  pubUc,  for 
they  stood  pledged  by  a  resolution  of  last  year  to 
enter  upon  the  subject.  He  hoped  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain  loved  the  substance  of  liberty 
too  well  to  permit  the  abuses  they  complained  of 
to  continue  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
He  knew  very  well  that  every  reform  was  now 
called  a  subversion  by  the  enemies  of  reform,  but 
this  ought  not  to  deter  other  men  from  entering 
into  inquiry.  If  the  present  outcry  were  to  have 
this  effect,  no  evils  would  be  prevented,  no  griev- 
ance redressed,  and  matters  might  come  to  a  pitch 
when  there  really  would  be  subversion  instead  of 
reform.  When  it  was  said  that  there  was  no 
peculiar  hardship  to  the  people  of  North  Britain, 
inasmuch  as  many  boroughs  in  England  were  in 
no  better  condition  than  the  royal  burghs  in 
Scotland,  it  called  to  his  mind  the  pleasing  recol- 
lection of  what  had  once  been  said  by  a  friend  of 
his  (Burke),  a  person  whom  he  had  once  the 
pleasure  of  calling  his  friend,  who  of  late  had  ab- 
sented himself  much  from  that  House,  but  who 
had  often  adorned  it  with  his  eloquence  and  in- 
formed it  by  his  wisdom,  although  he  now  was 
pleased  to  retire  from  its  debates.  His  right 
honourable  friend  (personally  he  must  still  call 
him  so)  had  made  a  most  excellent  observation 
on  a  point  somewhat  similar  to  this  during  the 
debates  upon  the  American  taxation,  which  led  to 
the  American  war ;  when  some  persons  had  main- 
tained that  it  was  no  peculiar  hardship  on  the 
Americans  that  the  British  House  of  Commons 
should  vote  taxes  upon  them  without  allowing 
them  the  right  of  representation  in  parliament,  as 
the  case  was  precisely  the  same  with  Birmingham 
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and  Manchester  and  other  great  towns  at  home, 
his  right  honourable  friend  had  exclaimed — ^*  Why 
do  you  deal  with  these  people  thus  ?  Why  do  you 
deal  out  our  own  defect  for  their  imitaiion  ?  *' 
But  still  the  general  dread  prevailed.  One  mem- 
ber declared  rery  solemnly,  that,  if  they  began 
changing,  there  was  no  knowing  where  they  might 
atop,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  always  to 
oppose  every  motion  for  a  reform,  of  whatever 
nature  it  might  be.  Retiring  before  the  storm, 
Sheridan  wiUidrew  his  first  motion,  and  then 
merely  moved,  **  That  the  several  petitions  and 
other  accounts  and  papets  presented  to  this  House 
in  the  last  parliament,  relative  to  the  internal 
government  of  the  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  be 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee;" 
which  was  negatived  by  69  against  27. 

Twelve  days  after  this  assault  on  the  royal 
burghs  of  Scotland  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
rotten  boroughs  of  England,  and  the  standard  of  an 
extensive  parliamentary  reform  was  hoisted.  A 
loud  stir  had  been  made  out  of  doors  by  the  va- 
rious and  increasing  political  societies,  who  made 
up  for  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  number  of 
their  converts  by  their  enthusiasm  and  activity. 
In  addition  to  the  Revolution  and  Constitution  So- 
ci^ies,  who  continued  to  talk  in  a  very  high  strain, 
and  to  commend  the  French  revolution  at  least  as 
much  as  they  had  done  in  1700,  two  other  societies 
now  took  the  field — one,  the  Corresponding  Society, 
which  entered  into  a  most  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  French  Girondists  and  Ultra-Jacobins,  and 
which  professed  to  pursue  nothing  less  than  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage — ^the  other, 
the  Friends  of  the  People  (an  unhappily  chosen 
name),  which  simply  proposed,  in  general  terms, 
the  reform  of  the  representation.  This  latter 
association  Counted  among  its  members  many 
opulent  merchants,  many  literary  men,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  noblemen  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  *  Grey,  Sheridan,  and  Lord 
Lauderdale,  who  have  been  considered  as  the 
founders  of  this  association,  gave  in  their  names  at 
the  first  starting  of  the  society,  and  frequently  at- 
tended its  meetings,  and  spoke  at  them  in  a  very 
popular  and  very  exciting  style — ^at  times  in  a 
style  which  might  have  been  dangerous,  if  English- 
men had  only  been  as  readily  ignited  by  oratory  as 
Frenchmen  were.  It  was  precisely  because  more 
men  of  character  and  eminence  belonged  to  this 

*  Th0  number  of  mtfnbers  of  th«  Houm  of  CommoDa  that  ngoed 
the  first  declaration  and  addieis  of  the  Society,  on  the  S8lh  of  April. 
17V9,  wai  ttoeaty-ei^At.  The  mort  distinguished  names  among  these 
signatures,  which  in  all  amounted  to  one  kmuktedf  were— Charles 
Orey,  Joha  Tweddell,  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  James  Mackintoiih  fthe 
lata  air  James),  Malcolm  Laing  (the  Scotch  hLitorian),  Lord  Kia- 
naird,  Philip  Francis,  W.  H.  Lambton,  George  Tierney,  Samnel 
Whitbread,  Dudley  North,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Hon.  Thomas 
Erskine*  Lord  JoHn  Rnssell,  Simuel  Rogers  (thojpoet).  R.  B.  She- 
ridan, Colonel  Fullarton,  Alderman  Saw  bridge  (brother  to  Mrs. 
Ciitheritie  Maeauley),  George  Byng,  Lord  Daer  (the  young  Scotch 
noblemnn  whom  we  have  seen  tiavelling  from  Pwiu  to  London  with 
Thomas  Paine  and  Dnmont),  Lord  Edward  Fitsgerald  (whom  we 
shall  soon  And  pUylng  the  highest  stakes  of  treason  in  Ireland), 
Bichard  Sharp  (known  afterwards  as  one  of  the  very  best  conver* 
satlonists  in  English  society,  and  known  more  generally  since  his 
death  by  an  exquisite  Uttle  volttmo  of  Essays  and  Thoughts),  and 
Doctor  Joseph  Towers  and  Dodur  Kippia  (both  Unitarian  pmchets, 
and  elMMd  in  poUttes  witii  Pitesaey). 


society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  than  to  any  of 
the  others  that  it  was  most  dreaded  by  that  formid- 
able majority  of  the  nation  opposed  to  change, 
whose  fanaticism  in  loyalty  or  toryism  kept  pace 
at  least  with  the  fanaticism  of  the  other  party,  and 
who,  being  far  too  hot  and  zealous  and  angry  to 
draw  nice  distinctions,  confounded  together  the 
views  and  objects  of  all  these  political  societiea. 
These  .men  set  up  the  king  against  the  people ; 
the  relative   constitutional  position    of  liie    two 
was  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  both  parties,  and  it 
was  everywhere  King  versus  People  and  People 
versus  King.    The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  with  parliamentary  reform  for  their  motto 
and  their  theme,  met  rather  frequently,  and  pub- 
lished their  sentiments,  and  the  resolutions  they 
came  to  at  their  meetings,  with  great  spirit  and 
freedom,   and  to  the  manifest  discomfort  of  the 
king  and  his  loyal  subjects,  who  could  see  in  these 
demonstrations  nothing  less  than  a  palpable  imita- 
tion  of  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris.    This    was 
enough  to  call  up  a  tremendous  array  in  parlia- 
ment against  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
which  the  society  resolved  to  bring  forward  in  the 
course  of  the  precent  session,  though,  from  the  spi- 
rit prevailing  in  the  majority,  there  was  scarcely 
the  hope  of  their  being  able  to  reform  so  much 
as  a  corrupt  vestry  or  a  parish  poor-house,  and 
although  any  demand  from  a  society  and  party  in 
such  bad  odour  was  sure  to  strengthen  the  cause  it 
opposed.     Conformably  to  the  plan  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Grey  rose,  on  the  30th  of  April,  to  make  a 
stirring  speech  on  the  subject ;  and  to  give  notice 
that  he  intended,  in  the  following  session,  to  move 
regularly  for  a  parliamentary  reform.    He  founded 
the  propriety  of  some  such  measure  on  the  opinion 
of  the  two  leading  men  in  that  House.     Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Pitt  had  both  declared  themselves   un- 
equivocally to  be  parliamentary  reformers,  and  he 
was  quite  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  nation 
were  of  the  same  opinion.     The  critical  state  of 
the  times,  instead    of   shelving  such  questions, 
called  imperatively  for  their  discussion  and  settle- 
ment.    If  a  general  discontent  was  to  be  avoided, 
they  must  put  an  end  to  the  incessant  complaints 
of  the  people,  at  being  fiitmptesented  in  parlia- 
ment, and  made  the  instruments  of  ministerial 
projects  in  which  their  interests  were  sacrificed  to 
the  ambitious  views  of  their  superiors.      This 
called  up  Pitt,  who  inveighed  with  uncommon  heat 
against  the  designs  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
and  against  the  designs  of  the  other  clubs  and  so- 
cieties, whom  he  taxed  with  aiming  at  a  revolution. 
This,  he  said,  was  no  time  for  moving  questions 
that  involved  the  peace  and  safety,  and  endangered 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  no  enemy 
to  a  reform  obtained  peaceably  and  by  a  general 
concurrence;   but  he  thought  the  present  time 
highlv  improper,  and  the  national  sentiment  de- 
cidedly inimicid  to  any  such  attempt.    It  was  true, 
he  had,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war, 
thought  a  parliamentary  reform  immediately  ne- 
cessary to  quiet  the  clamour  and  conAiaion  which 
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had  arisen  from  the  dread  of  an  approaching  hank- 
^ptcy,  and  to  unite  hoth  parliament  and  people  in 
cordial  endeavours  to  prevent  so  dreadful  an  evil. 
But,  however  much  he  might,  in  earlier  life,  have 
heen  inclined  to  promote  schemes  of  reform,  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  the  danger  of  altering  the 
established  form  of  government.  He  reprobated 
the  whole  class  of  revolutionary  writers  that  had 
recently  sprung  up  in  England,  and  that  were  labour- 
ing might  and  main  to  recommend  and  bring  about 
an  imitation  of  that  revolution  in  a  neighbouring 
country  which  certainly  did  not  seem  to  promise 
good  government,  peace,  and  happiness.  Fox, 
whose  own  real  notions  of  parliamentary  reform 
were  of  a  most  limited  kind — Fox,  who,  in  his 
quieter  hours,  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  depriving 
the  great  whig  aristocracy  of  their  property  in 
boroughs,  &c. — ^rose  to  reply  to  Pitt,  whose  speech 
had  heen  very  enthusiastically  applauded.  He 
said,  he  knew  that,  within  the  walls  of  that  House, 
the  words  "  Parliamentary  reform "  were  very 
unpopular,  hut  he  believed  the  public  regarded  them 
very  differently.  He  begged  it  to  be  remembered 
that  he  had  never  professed  to  be  so  sanguine  upon 
this  subject  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken ;  but,  although  less  sanguine,  he 
was  a  little  more  consistent ;  for  he  had,  early  in 
public  life,  formed  an  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
some  parliamentary  reform,  and  he  remained  to 
this  hour  fully  convinced  of  that  necessity.  The 
danger  which  then  existed  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people  existed  still.  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had,  year  after  year,  made  speeches  in  favour 
of  parliamentary  reform.  He  had  followed  it  up 
to  the  year  1785,  when  all  his  ardour  forsook  him. 
The  cause,  tbe  necessity  for  this  reform,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  had  been  progressively  increas- 
ing, and  had  increased  more  than  ever  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament  The  proceedings  of  that 
House  were  too  often  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  public.  There  had  been  the  Russian  ar- 
mament carried  by  a  ministerial  majority  against 
the  will  of  the  p^ple.  The  people  of  England 
were  at  this  moment  paying  the  expenses  of  an 
armament  for  which  they  never  gave  their  consent, 
and,  as  far  as  that  went,  they  paid  their  money  for 
not  being  represented  in  parliament.  He  knew  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  House  to  hear  it,  but  he 
would  repeat  it — ^unlesa  something  was  soon  done 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  there  would  soon 
he  some  difficulty  in  preserving  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  this  kingdom !  If  among  the  allies  of 
his  honourable  friend  (Grey)  there  were  inAiriated 
republicans,  among  the  allies  of  the  minister  there 
were  slaves  of  despotism  !  As  to  the  books  lately 
published  upon  prmciples  of  government,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  had  not  read  many  of  them. 
There  were,  indeed,  two  well-known  pamphlets, 
written  by  a  gentlemauj  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  an  author  during  the  American  war,  a 
naUve  of  that  country,  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
IHune.*    One  of  these  pamphlets  he  certainly  had 

*  Itiscinlolu  how  oommoa  wai  this  mistake  about  Faine't  bdag 


read;  and  he  must  say,  that,  whatever  merit  might 
be  met  with  in  that  publication,  be  could  not  sup- 
pose we  were  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  in  any  great 
danger  from  the  abuse  of  h  foreigner ;  nor  because, 
perhaps  (he  did  not  remember  seeing  it,  by  the 
bye),  the  word  *'  reform  "  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  that  therefore  all  those  who 
thought  a  reform  necessary  agreed  with  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  that  book.  The  truth  was,  the  book 
called  the  ''  Rights  of  Man"  was  a  performance 
totally  different  from  all  ideas  of  reform  in  our 
government.  It  went  the  length  of  changing  the 
form  of  it.  Why,  then,  should  those  who  profess 
reverence  for  the  constitution  of  this  country  be 
charged  with  having  taken  up  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  a  book  that  was  a  libel  on  it?  [Because, 
we  would  say,  these  political  societies  were  con- 
stantly applauding  the  author,  and  recommending 
and  circulating  the  book.]  As  to  innovation,  the 
greatest  innovation  that  could  be  introduced  in  the 
constitution  of  England  would  be  to  come  to  a  vote 
that  there  should  be  no  innovation  in  it  The 
greatest  beauty  of  the  constitution  was,  that  in  its 
very  principle  it  admitted  of  perpetual  change  and 
improvement,  which  time  and  circumstances  ren- 
der  necessary.  It  was  a  constitution,  the  chief 
excellence  of  which  consisted  in  admitting  a  per- 
petual reform.  Much  had  been  obliquely  insinu- 
ated as  to  the  supposed  terrific  situation  of  France ; 
but  he  would  observe  that  the  whole  government 
of  that  country  was  so  detestable,  that  the  most 
moderate  man  he  ever  heard  in  his  life  had  agreed, 
that,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  vast  improvements 
could  not  be  introduced  into  it,  the  whole  of  it 
ought  to  be  overthrown  at  once.  The  French 
revolution  was  therefore  justified,  and  therefore 
there  did  not  appear  to  him  so  much  danger  from 
the  supposed  contagion  of  French  example.  To 
dread  similar  danger  we  should  be  in  similar 
circumstances,  which  was  nothing  like  the  case. 
Why,  then,  shut  the  door  against  reform  on  ac- 
count of  this  imaginary  danger  ?  He  taxed  all  the 
accounts  received  of  the  calamities  of  the  French, 
and  of  the  defectiveness  of  their  present  form  of 
government,  with  malicious  exaggeration.  Pitt,  he 
said,  had,  in  his  warmth,  outrun  himself,  when  he 
held  forth  Great  Britain  as  the  only  country  ex- 
empted from  despotism  and  anarchy,  and  in  pos- 
session of  undisturbed  liberty.  Surely  France 
had  entirely  changed  a  detestable  government ;  and 
Poland  was  no  longer  under  a  despotism ;  and 
America  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty — a 
liberty  which  had  produced  justice,  commerce, 
wealth,  and  prosperity.  He  believed  the  world  to 
be  rapidly  improving  in  science,  in  knowledge, 
and  in  virtue ;  and,  as  philosophy  was  spreading 
her  light  around  every  part  of  the  globe,  he  hoped 
England  alone  would  not  remain  without  improve- 
ment, and  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  bigotry.  If 
his  honourable  friend  (Grey)  had  consulted  him, 
he  should  have  hesitated  before  he  recommended 

a  native  of  America.  lie  must  himielf  have  taken  some  paiiu  to 
keep  up  the  delniion. 
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him  to  take  the  part  he  had  taken  at  this  moment ; 
but,  having  taken  it,  he  could  not  see  why  the 
present  period  was  improper  for  the  discussion. 
Burke,  who  was  this  night  present  in  the  House, 
rose  under  great  excitement  to  reply  to  Fox,  and 
to  stigmatize  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  and  the  other  political  societies  of  this 
class.  He  allowed  that  the  object  at  which  some 
of  them  aimed  might  not  be  altogether  bad,  and 
that  the  molives  of  individuals,  in  many  instances, 
were  doubtless  innocent ;  but  he  told  them  that  the 
way  they  went  to  work  was  decidedly  wrong,  that 
the  sense  of  the  people  had  not  been  taken  or 
declared  on  the  subject,  that  no  specific  grievance 
had  been  pointed  out,  no  specific  remedy  assigned ; 
and  that,  without  these  things  being  explicitly  set 
forth,  there  might  be  innovation  attempted,  but  it 
would  not  be  reform.  He  asked  whether  any 
member  of  these  societies,  who  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  think  at  all,  could  imagine  that,  if  a 
design  of  this  nature  was  partially  begun,  it  would 
stop  there,  or  that  it  would  be  possible  to  control 
its  progress?  Our  House  of  Commons  was  not 
perfect,  was  not  wholly  pure ;  but  he  believed  it 
to  be  in  the  main  as  good  as  human  nature  would 
permit  it  to  be.  "  At  any  rate,  while  he  could 
raise  a  voice  or  an  arm  to  prevent  it,  it  should 
never  assimilate  to  the  National  Assembly.  In 
that  body  there  were  700  members,  400  of  whom 
were  lawyers,  300  of  no  description  that  he  could 
name;  and,  out  of  the  whole,  he  believed  there 
were  not  a  dozen  who  possessed,  in  any  one  way,  a 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Such  might  be  the 
perfection  of  representation  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
nay,  he  understood  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  new  sect  in  politics ;  but  he  trusted  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  England  never  to  permit 
such  a  mob,  nor  anything  resembling  it,  to  usurp 
the  sacred  office  of  their  legislature."  At  present, 
he  said,  England  abounded  in  factious  men,  who, 
deluded  by  visionary  speculations,  were  longing  to 
realize  them  at  any  cost,  and  would  readily  plunge 
the  country  into  blood  and  confusion,  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  the  fanciful  systems  of  government 
they  were  enamoured  of.  The  disseverance  in  the 
Whig  party  now  began  to  show  itself  strongly: 
Windham,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  accom- 
plished men  of  that  party,  and  one  whose  high 
character  for  independence  and  perfect  disinterest- 
edness gave  a  triple  weight  to  his  eloquence  and 
classic  wit,  warmly  seconded  Burke.  Fox  corrected 
Burke,  who  had  spoken  of  him  as  having  termed 
Piiine's  '  Rights  of  Man '  an  infamous  and  sedi- 
tious libel.  He  had  not,  he  said,  applied  those 
epithets  to  it,  although  he  had  called  it  a  libel 
against  the  constitution.  He  had  read,  he  added, 
but  one  of  Mr.  Paine's  pamphlets,  and  did  not 
approve  of  it,  and,  from  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
other,  he  was  iucliued  to  think  that  he  should  not 
approve  of  that  either;  but  he  was  not  certain 
whether  the  pamphlets  had  not  done  good,  by 
leading  men  to  consider  of  the  constitution.  In 
like  manner  the  book  of  his  right  honourable 


friend  (Burke),  which  he  disliked  as  much  as 
either  of  diem,  had,  he  believed,  done  some  good; 
because,  in  his  opinion,  whatever  led  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  must  be  of  service.  This 
parallel  of  the  '  Rights  of  Man '  and  the  '  Reflec- 
tions '  was  irritating  and  in  the  worst  taste  possible; 
and  the  great  care  taken  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
any  severity  of  criticism  upon  Thomas  Paine  and 
his  doings  did  not  escape  notice. 

By  this  time  government  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  adopt  a  much  more  rigid  style  of  criticism 
towards  the  *"  Rights  of  Man'  and  publications  of  a 
similar  tendency,  and  to  resort  to  the  very  ques- 
tionable measure  of  putting  down,  or  attempting 
to  put  down,  seditious  writings,  by  proclamations 
royal  and  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  printing. 
On  the  2 1st  of  May  appeared  his  majesty's  pro- 
clamation for  preventing  seditious  meetings  and 
writings.  The  societies  and  associations  were 
handled  not  less  severely  than  the  books  and 
pamphlets.  The  proclamation  asserted  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  correspondences  had  been 
entered  into  with  sundry  persons  in  foreign  parts, 
with  a  view  to  forward  criminal  and  wicked  pur- 
poses, &c.  It  solemnly  warned  all  loving  subjects, 
as  they  tendered  t)ieir  own  happiness  and  that  of 
their  posterity,  to  guard  against  all  such  attempts 
which  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  all  regular  go- 
vernment ;  and  it  strictly  charged  and  commanded 
all  magistrates  to  make  diligent  inquiry,  in  order 
to  discover  the  authors  and  printers  of  such  wicked 
and  seditious  writings,  &c.  It  could  not  venture 
to  prohibit  clubs  or  meetings ;  but  it  charged  all 
sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates  of  cities, 
boroughs,  and  corporations,  and  all  other  magis- 
trates, to  take  the  most  immediate  and  effectual 
care  to  suppress  and  prevent  all  riots,  tumults,  and 
other  disorders,  which  might  be  attempted  to  be 
raised  or  made,  &c.  This  proclamation  was  dis- 
approved of  by  many,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
government  ought  to  have  contented  itself  with  pro- 
secuting the  authors  of  such  publications  as  were 
evidently  seditious,  and  with  opposing  by  pen  and 
speech  and  sound  arguments  those .  publications 
that  were  so  worded  as  to  obviate  prosecution. 
They  said,  and  truly,  that  public  opinion  was  not 
to  be  directed  by  royal  proclamation;  and  that 
metaphysical  and  political  speculations  were  not  to 
be  refuted  by  a  call  upon  sheriffs  and  magistrates; 
that  the  appearance  of  prohibition  would  only  cause 
the  books  that  were  known  to  be  more  read ;  and 
that  persecution  would  only  call  into  the  field  fresh 
authors,  and  increase  the  vehemence  and  import- 
ance of  the  old  ones.  But  still  more  men  were  of 
opinion  that  the  proclamation  was  all  that  it  ought 
to  be — was  a  timely  exertion  of  authority  in  a  tur- 
bulent season — was  a  measure  indispensably  re- 
quisite to  restrain  within  limits  that  effervescing 
spirit  which  was  daily  increasing,  and  wbich 
threatened  to  subvert  the  established  govern- 
ment. The  proclamation  having  been  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Mr. 
Richard  Pepper  Arden)  moved  an  address  of 
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approbation  and  support  to  his  majesty.  This 
sddreas  was  opposed,  and  the  proclamation  itself 
condemned  in  severe  terms  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  said 
that  the  "  diligent  inquiry  "  enjoined  by  the  pro- 
clamation after  the  authors  and  distributors  of  sedi« 
tiouB  writings  could  only  tend  to  establish  an  odious 
and  arbitrary  system  of  espionage.  This  was  the 
system  which  had  made  the  old  government  of 
France  so  much  the  object  of  general  detestation ; 
and  it  was  a  system  unworthy  of  the  sovereign  of  a 
free  people  to  recommend.  He  believed  that  the 
real  object  of  the  proclamation  was  chiefly  to  dis- 
credit the  late  association  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  and  to  separate  those  political  friends  who 
had  been  so  long  united.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
measure  concerted  by  one  whose  greatest  delight 
was  to  see  discord  supersede  harmony  among  those 
who  seemed  indisposed  to  support  his  measures. 
Never,  said  Grey,  was  there  a  man  in  that  House 
who  delighted  more  in  these  sinister  practices  than 
the 'right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  whose  whole  political  life  had  been 
a  tissue  of  inconsistency,  of  assertion  and  retracta- 
tion; he  who  never  proposed  a  measure  without 
intending  to  delude  his  hearers;  who  promised 
everything,  and  performed  nothing ;  who  studied 
all  the  arts  of  obtaining  popularity,  without  ever 
intending  to  deserve  it ;  who  was  a  complete  apostate 
from  the  first  step  of  his  political  career,  down  to 
the  present  moment  j  and  whose  political  malignity 
was  now  to  be  crowned  by  an  endeavour  to  separate 
the  dearest  friends !  After  an  eulogium  upon  Fox, 
and  a  profession  of  his  entire  faith  in  that  great 
man's  principles,  Mr.  Grey  moved  a  counter  ad- 
dress, which  declared  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment was  already  vested  with  sufficient  power  to 
punish  any  open  violation  of  the  laws ;  that,  if  sedi- 
tious writings  had  for  any  length  of  time  been  pub- 
lished and  circulated,  ministers  had  been  guilty  of 
criminal  neglect  in  not  sooner  instituting  prosecu- 
tions ;  that  the  proclamation  was  unnecessary,  and 
might  produce  the  effect  of  exciting  groundless 
alarms  and  suspicions ;  that  the  House  of  Commons 
were  ever  ready  to  concur  with  his  majesty  for  the 
suppression  of  all  riots,  tumults,  or  other  disorders, 
on  whatever  pretexts  they  might  be  founded,  and 
that  they  must  express  to  his  majesty  the  deep 
regret  they  felt  at  the  tumults  and  disorders  which 
took  place  at  Birmingham  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  good  government, 
the  utter  subversion  of  law,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  security  and  property  of  his  majesty's  most 
faithful  subjects ;  and  that  the  surest  means  of 
averting  the  like  calamities  would  be  to  proceed 
with  all  the  severity  of  the  law  against  such  persons 
as  might  have  been  instrumental  in  aiding  and 
abetting  the  Birmingham  riots,  and  particularly  to 
prosecute  and  punisn  such  magistrates  as  appeared 
to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  and  criminal  neglect 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  long  debate 
had  many  branches ;  but  Birmingham  and  Priest- 
ley formed  a  principal  one.  It  was  maintained 
that  the  magistrates  of  that  town  had  connived  at 
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the  barbarities  which  had  been  committed,  and 
had  even  instigated  the  populace  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  them ;  that  persons  of  all  descriptions  were 
implicated  in  these  scandalous  transactions;  and 
that  not  only  the  ignorant  among  the  laity,  but  also 
individuals  of  consideration  among  the  clergy,  had 
raised  the  storm  against  the  unoffending  victims. 
Whitbread  produced  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  affi- 
davits to  corroborate  the  charges  against  the  Bir- 
mingham magistrates.  Fox,  in  supporting  Grey 
and  his  counter-address,  said  that  the  proclamation 
was  insidious  and  ambiguous,  because  it  evidently 
had  other  purposes  than  those  which  it  professed, 
and  because  it  had  all  the  features  of  that  craft 
which  belonged  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came. 
He  would  ask,  was  the  proclamation  directed  against 
Mr.  Paine's  book,  the  author  and  publisher  of  which 
were  known?  If  so,  why  desire  to  discover  the 
authors  and  publishers  ?  It  was  because  it  was  the 
insidious  intention  of  government  to  create  unne- 
cessary alarm,  and  scatter  about  vague  aspersions ! 
It  might  be  asked,  why  had  some  of  his  own  parti- 
cular friends  (he  meant  Windham  and  others)  Bup« 
ported  ministers  in  this  measure  ?  He  would  ex- 
plicitly answer  that  question ; — ^these  friends  were, 
very  unhappily  for  the  country,  made  the  dupes  of 
the  deep  and  artful  design  which  ministers  had  in 
view !  He  described  the  original  association  formed 
long  ago  for  procuring  parliamentary  reform,  and 
said  he  found  himself  in  a  very  strange  predica- 
ment, between  friends  on  the  one  hand  and  friends 
on  the  other^  who  had  all  got  into  strange  company. 
He  himself  had  not  signed  the  declaration  upon 
which  the  Friends  of  the  People  had  associated, 
and  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  principles  upon 
which  others  of  his  friends  supported  this  royal 
proclamation.  On  both  sides  there  was  a  meeting 
of  disjointed  associations.  In  the  year  1182  he 
remembered  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  Thatched 
House  tavern,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Rich« 
mond,  Major  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
all  agreed  together  to  certain  resolutions  of  reform. 
Now,  by  a  strange  association,  one  set  of  his  friends 
had  got  into  company  with  the  two  first  of  these 
four  reformers,  and  another  set  with  the  two  last. 
The  Friends  of  the  People  had  disclaimed  the  im- 
putations cast  upon  them  of  being  connected  with 
Mr.  Cartwright's  and  Mr.  Tooke's  doctrines ;  but 
there  was  no  disclaimer  from  the  others.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Pitt)  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  had  thought  proper  to  change  their 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  reform  ;  and  not  merely 
to  change  their  opinions,  but  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  brought  forth  a  proclamation,  and 
the  noble  duke  was  to  head  a  camp,  against  it.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  singular  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  should  change  his  sentiments 
upon  any  subject ;  he  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
doing  it  upon  all  subjects,  that  one  would  think  he 
had  a  patent  for  retraction,  and  a  monopoly  for 
change.  Fox  declared,  as  Grey  had  done,  that 
the  plain  intention  of  this  proclamation  was  to 
strive  to  make  a  division  in  that  great  body  of 
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united  patriots  knowTi  by  the  name  of  the  Whig 
interest ;  a  party  whose  firm  union  he  considered 
as  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  indeed  essential, 
to  the  mamtenance  of  the  constitution.     He  knew 
of  no  plan  so  good,  no  object  so  desirable,  as  the 
finn  union  of  the  Whigs ;  and  he  was  proud  to 
say  that  to  divide  them  was  impossible.     [They 
were  divided  already  by  a  breach  that  no  oratory 
could  either  patch  up  or  conceal.]    They  might 
think  differently  on  some  particular  subjects ;  but, 
united  on  principles  salutary  for  the  nation,  no  arts, 
however  insidious,  could  prevail  in  dividing  them. 
The  proclamation  was  assuredly  intended  to  effect 
this  division,  and  not  to  put  down  the  pamphlets 
and  writings  and  popular  meetings  of  which  it 
spoke.     The  Rights  of  Man  and  those  other  pub- 
lications had  long  been  before  the  public,  some  of 
the  political  associations  had  long  been  in  exist- 
ence, and,  if  any  alarm  had  been  entertained  of 
them,  the  proclamation  ought  to  have  been  issued 
long  ago.     As  for  riots,  all  the  riots  that  had  hap- 
pened had  been  from  the  other  side — ^had  had 
Church  and  King  for  their  cry.     It  was  not  a 
republican  spirit  that  we  had  to  dread  in  this 
country — there  was  no  tincture  of  republicanism 
in  the  country — but  it  was  the  high  church  spirit, 
and  an  indisposition  to  all  reform,  which  marked, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Fox  concluded  with  a  feeling  allusion  to  the  friends 
of  his  political  life,  from  whose  side,  he  said,  he 
would  never  separate,  to  whose  opinions  he  had 
often  yielded  fair  objects  of  personal  ambition, 
but  whose  imion  he  considered  so  essential  to  the 
public  good,  that,  though,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  system,  they  were  without  hope  of  favour 
from  the  crown,  and  without  thanks  from   the 
people,  he  knew  and  felt  that  they  would  have  the 
reward  of   their    own    consciences    and  hearts. 
Windham  said  the  pain  of  differing  from  his  old 
friends  was  alleviated  by  the  consideration   that 
their  difference  was  but  on  a  single  pomt,  of  means, 
not  ends,  of  speculation  rather  than  of  practice ; 
and  he  hoped  that  when  these  debates  were  over 
they  might  again  act  as  cordially  together  as  if  no 
such  difference  had  ever  existed.     Pitt  charged 
Fox  with  being  the  only  person  who  saw  no  danger 
in  the  writings  and  doctrines  which  had  recently 
gained  ground  in  this  country.     He  could  not,  he 
said,  reconcile  such  conduct  with  any  spark  of  pa- 
triotism.    Fox  indignantly  rejoined :    he  avowed 
that  he  saw  no  danger  in  these  writings  and  doc- 
trines, because  he  knew  that  the  good  sense  and 
constitutional  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  country 
were  a  sure  protection  against  them.    This,  too, 
had  been  uniformly  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  himself,  until  he  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  the  means  of  stirring  up  division  among 
the  friends  of  freedom.     Lord  North,  Dundas, 
Powys,    Thomas    Grenville,    and    others    spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  original  address;   and 
Francis,  Lord  John  Russell,  Whitbread,  Lambton, 
and  others  spoke  as  vehemently  in  favour  of  Grey's 
amendment  or  coiuiter-address.    The  House  sat 


till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  original 
address  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  It  was 
then  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
their  lordships*  conciurrence  requested,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  presented  to  the  king  as  the  joint 
address  of  the  two  Houses.  As  soon  as  a  motion 
for  this  purpose  was  made  and  seconded,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  rose  for  the  first  time  to  deliver  his  sen- 
timents in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  rising  ex- 
cited great  interest ;  for,  as  he  seemed  as  closely 
connected  as  ever  with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  it  ym 
doubted  whether  he  might  not  share  their  opinions 
about  that  great  political  touchstone  the  French  re- 
volution. The  prince  said  he  should  be  deficient 
in  his  duty  as  a  member  of  their  lordships*  House, 
unmindful  of  the  respect  he  owed  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  inattentive  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  if  he  did  not  state  to  the  world  what  was 
his  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  as 
that  on  which  their  lordlships  were  then  deliberating. 
He  declared  he  was  educated  in  principles  which 
taught  him  to  revere  the  established  constitution ; 
and  to  these  principles  he  was  determined,  as  far 
as  he  could  have  any  weight,  to  give  his  firm  and 
constant  support.  He  thought  ihe  matter  now  at 
issue  really  was  whether  the  constitution  was  or 
was  not  to  be  maintained ;  whether  the  wild  ideas 
of  untried  theory  were  to  conquer  the  wholesome 
maxims  of  established  practice ;  and  whether  those 
laws  under  which  we  had  flourished  for  a  long 
series  of  years  were  to  be  subverted  by  a  pretended 
reform,  unsanctioned  by  the  people.  As  a  person 
nearly  and  dearly  interested  in  the  welfare,  the 
happiness,  and  comfort  of  the  people,  it  would  be 
treason  to  the  principles  of  his  mind  if  he  did  not 
come  forward  and  declare  his  disapprobation  of 
those  seditious  publications  which  had  occasioned 
the  motion  now  before  the  House.  His  interest 
was  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  people; 
they  were  indeed  inseparable.  On  this  great,  on 
this  solid  basis,  he  grounded  the  vote  which  he 
meant  to  give ;  and  that  vote  should  unequivocally 
be  for  a  concurrence  with  the  Commons  in  their 
wise  and  salutary  address.  Lord  Grenville  said 
that  these  were  words  that  must  warm  the  breast 
of  every  Englishman  who  heard  them,  and  convey 
the  strongest  satisfaction  to  the  people  at  large. 
The  motion  was  of  course  carried.  A  long  protest 
was  entered  ;  but  it  bore  the  solitary  signature  of 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  These  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings, the  frequent  mention  of  the  author  and 
the  book,  the  information  filed  by  the  attorney- 
general  against  the  publication  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  the  exertions  of  the  political  societies, 
all  served  as  so  many  advertisements  for  Paine's 
production,  the  sale  of  which  became  more  exten- 
sive and  rapid  than  ever. 

A  motion  made  by  Fox,  on  the  1 1th  of  May, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  certain  old 
laws  affecting  dissenters  from  the  established 
church,  which  will  fall  to  be  noticed  again  in  the 
next  chapter,  occasioned  a  remarkable  debate, 
much  of  which  bore  rather  upon  the  political  than 
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the  religious  disputes  of  the  day.  Fox  had  grounded 
hit  motion  principally  on  a  strong  petition  from 
the  Unitarians,  which  he  had  presented  a  few  days 
before ;  and  in  his  speech  he  went  at  great  length 
into  the  subject  of  the  late  Birmingham  riots,  and 
the  cruel  persecution  to  which  he  asserted  Dr. 
Priestley  had  been  subjected,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
coant  of  his  political  as  of  his  religious  opinions. 
Burke  replied  at  great  length,  in  a  speech  of  which 
some  notes  were  found  among  his  papers  afler  his 
destL  The  Unitarian  petitioners  he  treated,  with- 
oat  ceremony  or  circumlocution,  as  merely  a  body 
of  republicans  banded  for  the  destruction  of  the 
eristmg  institutions  of  the  state,  civil  as  well  as 
religious.  He  said  he  could  only  look  to  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Unitarians  which  had  given  rise  to  this 
proceeding,  and  which  in  his  opinion  had  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  other  sects,  such  as  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  Independents,  and 
Quakers.  He  insisted  that  no  one  universal  rule 
had  ever  been  adopted,  and  that  parliament  had 
examined  the  grievances  of  those  complaining  of 
the  penal  laws,  and  had  legislated  thereon,  according 
to  times  and  circumstances ;  and,  for  himself,  he 
preferred  this  practical  method  to  general  theories. 
"  My  raind,"  said  he,  "  marches  the  same  road; 
my  school  is  the  practice  and  usage  of  parlia- 
ment  Old  religious   factions  are  volcanos 

burnt  out;  on  the  lava  and  ashes  and  squalid 
scorie  of  old  eruptions  grow  the  peaceful  olive,  the 
cheering  vine,  and  the  sustaining  com.  Such  was 
the  first,  such  the  second  condition  of  Vesuvius. 
But  when  a  new  fire  bursts  out,  a  face  of  desolation 
comes  on,  not  to  be  rectified  in  ages.  Therefore 
when  men  come  before  us,  and  rise  up  like  an  ex- 
lialation  from  the  ground,  they  come  in  a  question- 
able shape,  and  we  must  exorcise  them,  and  try 
whether  their  intents  be  wicked  or  charitable; 
whether  they  bring  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts 
from  hell.  This  is  the  first  time  that  our  records 
of  parliament  have  heard,  or  our  experience  or 
history  given  us  an  account,  of  any  religious  con- 
gregation or  association  known  by  the  name  which 
these  petitioners  have  assumed.  We  are  now  to 
see  by  what  people,  of  what  character,  and  under 
what  temporary  circumstances,  this  business  is 
brought  before  you.  We  are  to  see  whether  there 
be  any,  and  what,  mixture  of  political  dogmas  and 
political  practices  with  their  religious  tenets,  of 
what  nature  they  are,  and  how  far  they  are  at 
present  separable  from  them.  This  faction — the 
authors  of  this  petition— are  not  confined  to  a 
iheoiogical  sect,  but  are  also  a  poliiical  faction." 
Eren  as  theologians  he  contended  that  they  did 
iMH  aim  at  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  own  liberty, 
but  were  associated  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
■elytism;  and  in  proof  of  this  opinion  he  referred 
to  the  words  of  their  own  act  of  primary  associ- 
ation. Secondly,  he  maintained  that  their  purpose 
of  proaelytism  was  to  collect  a  multitude  sufficient 
by  force  and  violence  to  overturn  the  church ;  in 
TO>f  of  which  proposition  he  read  the  Letter  of 
Priestley  to  Pitt,  and  extracts  from  his  other  works. 


Thirdly,  he  insisted  that  their  designs  against  the 
church  were  concurrent  with  a  design  to  subvert 
the  state ;  in  proof  of  which  he  read  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Unitarian  Society  for  celebrating  the 
14th  of  July.  Fourthly,  he  argued  that  the  model 
on  which  they  intended  to  build  was  that  of  the 
new  French  constitution,  as  fully  appeared  by  the 
correspondence  of  the  Revolution  Society  with  the 
clubs  of  France.  This  led  him  finally  to  examine 
what  the  French  system  was  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious toleration,  and  also  with  regard  to  religion, 
to  civil  happiness,  to  virtue,  order,  and  real  liberty, 
to  commercial  opulence,  and  to  national  defence ; 
and  in  illustration  of  these  topics  he  read  the  late 
representation  of  the  French  minister  of  the  home 
department,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  upon 
it.  He  said  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  know- 
ing what  opinions  would  prevail  if  the  Unitarians 
should  become  masters ;  that  they  would  not  tell 
us  their  present  opinions,  one  principle  of  modem 
dissent  being  not  to  discover  them ;  and  that,  as 
their  religion  was  in  a  continual  fluctuation,  both 
by  principle  and  in  practice,  there  was  no  knowing 
what  it  would  be.  If  religion  only  related  to  the 
individual,  and  was  simply  a  question  between 
Grod  and  the  conscience,  it  would  neither  be  wise 
nor  equitable  for  human  authority  to  step  in.  But 
when  religion  is  embodied  into  faction,  and  fac- 
tions have  objects  to  pursue,  it  will  and  must  be- 
come a  question  of  power  between  them.  If  the 
Unitarians  limited  their  principles  to  their  own 
congregations,  and  satisfied  themselves  with  ab- 
staming  from  what  they  thought  unlawful,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  molest  them  in  their  tenets  or  practices. 
"  But  we  know  that  they  not  only  entertain  these 
opinions,  but  entertain  them  with  a  zeal  for  propa- 
gating them  by  force,  and  employing  the  power  of 
law  and  place  to  destroy  establishments,  if  ever 
they  should  come  to  power  sufficient  to  effect  their 
purpose ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  declare  they 
would  persecute  the  heads  of  our  church ;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  you  should  keep  them  within 
the  bounds  of  toleration,  or  subject  yourself  to  their 

persecution But  let  us  pass  by  our  opinions 

concerning  the  danger  of  the  church.  What  do 
these  gentlemen  themselves  declare  to  be  their  own 
designs  ?  . .  .  .  Their  designs  they  declare  to  be  to 
destroy  the  established  church,  and  not  set  up  a 
new  one  of  their  own."  [Here  he  referred  to  Priest- 
ley.] "  But  if  they  should  find  the  state  stick  to 
the  church,  the  question  is,  whether  they  love  the 
constitution  in  state  so  well,  as  that  they  would  not 
destroy  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  order  to 
destroy  that  of  the  church.  Most  certainly  they  do 
not  I  ... .  Does  a  design  against  the  constitution  of 
this  country  exist  ?  If  it  does,  and  if  it  is  carried 
on  with  increasing  vigour  and  activity  by  a  rest- 
less faction,  and  if  it  receives  countenance  by  the 
most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  applauses  of  its  object 
in  the  great  council  of  this  kingdom,  by  men  of 
the  first  parts  which  this  kingdom  produces,  per- 
haps by  the  first  it  has  ever  produced,  can  I  think 
that  there  is  no  danger  ?     If  there  be  danger,  must 
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there  be  no  precaution  at  all  against  it?  If  you 
ask  whether  I  think  the  danger  urgent  and  imme- 
diate, I  answer,  Thank  God,  I  do  not.  The  body 
of  the  people  is  yet  sound — ^the  constitution  is  in 
their  hearts ;  while  wicked  men  are  endeavouring 
to  put  another  into  their  heads.  But,  if  I  see  the 
very  same  beginnings  which  have  commonly  ended 
in  great  calamities,  I  ought  to  act  as  if  they  might 
produce  the  very  same  effects.  Early  and  provi* 
dent  fear  is  the  mother  of  safety."  He  then 
alluded  to  the  storm  which  had  so  suddenly  burst 
on  the  head  of  the  unfearing,  unsuspecting  king 
of  France;  and  the  reflection  sharpened  his  in- 
vective against  Unitarians  and  political  societies. 
*•  Let  not  the  king,"  he  exclaimed,  "  let  not  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  be  surprised  like  the  deposed 
Louis  XVI. !  Let  not  both  houses  of  parliament 
be  led  in  triumph  along  with  the  king,  and  have 
law  dictated  to  them  by  the  Constitutional,  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Unitarian  Societies.  These 
insect  reptiles,  whilst  they  go  on  only  caballing 
and  toasting,  only  fill  us  with  disgust ;  if  they  get 
above  their  natural  size,  and  increase  the  quantity, 
whilst  they  keep  the  quality,  of  their  venom,  they 
become  objects  of  the  greatest  terror.  A  spider  in 
his  natural  size  is  omy  a  spider,  ugly  and  loath- 
some ;  and  his  flimsy  net  is  only  fit  for  catching 
flies.  But,  good  God !  suppose  a  spider  as  large 
as  an  ox,  and  that  he  spreads  cables  about  us,  all 
the  wilds  of  Afirica  would  not  produce  anything  so 
dreadful— 

Qiiale  portcotum  naqoe  militaria 
Dauuia  in  latU  alit  esculetis. 
Kec  JubiD  tellns  general  leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 

Think  of  th^m  who  dare  menace  in  the  way  they 
do  in  their  present  state,  and  of  what  they  would 
do  if  they  had  but  power  commensurate  to  their 
malice.  Gud  forbid  I  ever  should  have  a  despotic 
master — but,  if  I  must,  my  choice  is  made.  I  will 
have  Jjouia  XVI.  rather  than  Monsieur  Bailly,  or 
Brissot,  or  Chabot ;  rather  George  III.  or  George 
IV.  than  Doctor  Priestley  or  Doctor  Kippis :  for 
these  kings  would  not  load  a  tyrannous  power  by 
the  poisoned  taunts  of  a  vulgar,  low-bred  inso- 
lence!" He  asked  whether  those  who  had  the 
sway  in  France  confined  themselves  to  the  regu- 
lation of  their  own  internal  affairs,  or  whether, 
upon  system,  they  nourished  cabals  in  all  other 
countries,  to  extend  their  power  by  producing  re- 
volutions similar  to  their  own  ?  and  whether  we 
had  not  cabals  formed  or  forming  within  these 
kingdoms  to  co-operate  with  them  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  constitution  ?  He  drew  a  powerful  and 
startling  distinction  between  men  of  tender  con- 
sciences and  men  who  made  sedition,  conspiracy, 
and  confusion  a  part  of  their  conscience.  "  The 
principle  of  your  petitioners,"  said  he,  "  is  no 
passive  conscientious  dissent  on  account  of  an 
over-scrupulous  habit  of  mind;  the  dissent  on 
their  part  is  fundamental,  goes  to  the  very  root ; 
and  it  is  at  issue,  not  upon  this  rite  or  that  cere- 
mony, on  this  or  that  school  opinion,  but  upon  this 
one  question  of  an  establishment,  as  unchristian, 
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unlawful,  contrary  to  the  gospel  and  to  natural 
right,  popish  and  idolatrous.  These  are  their 
principles,  violently  and  fanatically  held  and  pur- 
sued—taught to  their  children,  who  are  sv^om  at 
the  altar  like  Hannibal.  The  war  is  with  the 
establishment  itself— no  quarter,  no  compromiae. 
As  a  party  they  are  infinitely  mischievous ;  see  the 
declarations  of  Priestley  and  Price— dedaratkma, 
you  will  say,  of  kat  men.  Likely  enough :  but 
who  are  the  cool  men  who  have  disclaimed  them  ? 
Not  one — no,  not  one.  Which  of  them  has  ever 
told  you  that  they  do  not  mean  to  (kttroff  the 
churchy  if  ever  it  should  be  in  their  power? 
Which  of  them  has  told  you  that  this  would  not 
be  the  first  and  favourite  use  of  any  power  tiicy 
should  get  ?  Not  one — ^no,  not  one.  Declarations 
of  hot  men !  The  danger  it  thence,  that  they  arc 
under  the  cofi(hit:t  of  hot  men ;  falsos  in  amare 
odia  non  Jingere.** 

Pitt  assured  the  House  that,  if  there  existed  any 
laws  against  general  toleration,  he  should  be  reiuly 
to  vote  for  their  repeal,  provided  it  could  take 
place  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  but  he  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  his 
system  of  toleration  also  would  always  be  regulated 
by  existing  circumstances,  and  by  the  character  of 
the  times  to  which  it  was  applied.  No  practical 
evil  could  happen  from  the  statutes  in  question; 
but,  now,  danger  might  arise  from  their  repeal. 
He  could  -see  no  propriety  in  the  House  g:iving 
encouragement  to  a  society  professing  principles 
subversive  not  only  of  every  established  religion, 
but  also  of  every  established  government.  At  this 
moment,  too,  the  repeal  of  these  statutes  might  be 
considered  by  the  public  as  the  first  step  towards 
a  gradual  removal  of  all  those  barriers  which  our 
ancestors  had  erected  for  the  safety  of  our  civil  md 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  as  indicating  a  dis* 
position  in  the  House  to  favour  that  prevalent 
spirit  of  innovation  which  had  so  justly  excited 
serious  alarm. 

Fox  rose  to  reply.  He  said  he  had  indeed 
heard  before  he  came  down  to  the  House  that  his 
motion  was  likely  to  be  opposed,  but  what  the 
grounds  of  opposition  were  to  be  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  of.  Now,  however,  all  was  out ;  for  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  on  the  bench  with  him 
(Burke)  had  circuitously,  and  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite  directly,  opposed  erery 
principle  and  system  of  toleration.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  follow  the  first  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman through  all  the  extraneous  matter  he  had 
introduced ;  for  certainly  his  motion  had  nothing 
to  do  with  France,  which  it  vras  the  fashion  with 
some  gentlemen  to  cram  into  every  debate.  He 
repeated  that  his  opinions  of  the  French  revohition 
were  the  same  now  that  they  ever  had  been ;  that 
he  considered  that  event  as  highly  advantageous  to 
this  country,  and  to  the  world  in  general;  and 
that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  temporary 
or  accidental  defeat  the  French  might  sufiRsr  in 
their  straggle  for  liberty  could  stagger  his  mind 
with  regard  to  their  success  in  the  result.     He 
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lueDtioned  again  the  happy  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
and  laid  a  description  of  that  fortress  came  to  his 
mind,  as  given  hy  **  one  of  the  first  of  our  modem 
poete,  the  amiable  Cowper,"  and  he  quoted  from 
the  *Task'  the  beautiful  lines  beginning,  "  Ye 
horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts*"  He 
ipoke  again  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  of  the 
Kefleotions  on  the  French  Revolution,  saying  that 
Fame's  book  was  a  libel,  though  not  an  infamous 
one,  on  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
Burke's  book  was  a  libel  on  every  free  constitution 
in  the  world.  He  said  he  knew  not  why  Dr. 
Priestley,  because  he  approved  of  the  French  re- 
volution, should  be  liable  to  punishment  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  Unitarian,  and  that  he 
(Fox)  should  be  exempted  from  punishment,  who 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  a  Trinitarian.  In 
the  end  the  motion,  which  Fox  could  never  have 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  carrying,  was  negatived 
by  142  against  63. 

In  the  course  of  the  sessbn  Fox  reproduced  his 
libel  bill,  for  declaring  the  power  of  juries  to 
decide  upon  the  law  aa  well  as  the  fact.  It  was 
again  carried  through  the  Commons.  When  ear- 
ned up  to  the  Lords,  some  points  in  it  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Judges,  who  did  not  give  in  their 
opinions  without  considerable  delay,  and  when 
they  gave  them  in  they  were  not  thought  very 
perspicuous  or  decisive.  There  was  then  consi- 
derable opposition  to  the  bill ;  but  Lord  Camden 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  eloquently  defended  its  prin- 
ciple and  provisions;  and  at  last  it  was  carried 
tbffough  the  Upper  House,  and  became  the  law  of 
the  land.  A  8lu>rt  but  strong  protest  was  entered 
against  the  bill,  tmd  signed  by  Chancellor  Thur- 
low^  Lords  Kenyon,  Walsingham,  Bathurst,  and 
Abingdon,  and  the  Bbhop  of  Bangor  (Dr.  Warren). 
Lord  Rawdon  once  more  attempted  to  procure  a 
revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  d€»)tor  and  creditor, 
in  order  to  abridge  the  imprisonment  and  suffer- 
ings of  unfortunate  debtors ;  but  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  to  allow  of  any  progress  being 
made;  and  at  the  instance  of  die  law-lords  the 
motion  was  withdrawn  for  the  present.  Dundas 
introduced  and  carried  some  excellent  regulations 
foriecuring  to  the  seamen  and  marines  of  the  royal 
navy,  and  their  respective  heirs  or  families,  the 
wagea  due  to  them,  and  of  which,  through  their  own 
ignorance  and  the  state  of  the  law,  they  had  been 
bat  too  often  demanded.  In  presenting  his  annual 
statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  British 
India,  Dundaa  drew  a  very  flattering  picture  of 
happiness  and  prosperity,  which  had  increased  and 
was  increasing  in  spite  of  Tippoo  and  his  war. 
Frands  contradicted  nearly  everything  he  said, 
making  Dundas's  bright  picture  all  one  black. 
He  denied  that  there  waa  either  happiness  or 
Iffospmty  in  Bengal,  or  in  any  other  part  of  our 
pwsessions;  and  said  that  one-third  of  the  com- 
pany's territory  was  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts. 
Be  reminded  the  House  that  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Wtt  not  yet  finished  [it  was  finished,  and  very 
boQourably,  although  the  newa  had  not  reached 


England],  and  he  prognosticated  nothing  but  dis- 
grace, defeat,  and  ruin. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  king  prorogued  par- 
liament in  person,  with  a  speech  in  which  he 
announced  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  which  he  also 
once  more  expressed  the  pleasing  hope  of  pre- 
serving to  his  own  people  the  uninterrupted 
blessings  of  peace.  He  applauded  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  for  the  diminution  of 
taxation ;  and  the  additional  provision  made  for 
the  reduction  of  the  existing  national  debt,  and 
*'  for  preventing  the  dangerous  accumulation  of 
debt  in  future."  Striking  words,  when  we  re- 
flect on  what  happened  within  a  very  few  months 
after. 

In  spite  of  the  proclamation  the  press  continued 
to  spawn  Paine'a  Rights  of  Man  and  revolutionary 
pamphlets,  some  of  home  production  and  some 
translated  from  the  French;  and  the  political 
clubs  and  societies  persevered  in  meeting,  de- 
bating, and  passing  resolutions,  and  some  of  them 
at  least  in  corresponding  with  the  French  revo- 
lutionists, not  merely  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body 
politic,  as  a  national  convention,  with  which  every 
correspondence  must,  if  strictly  considered,  be 
illegal.  The  French  system  of  affiliation  was 
adopted,  and  branch  clubs  and  societies  were 
established  in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  other 
large  towns.  These  clubs  and  societies  corre- 
sponded with  their  respective  mother-societies  in 
the  capital,  and  employed  themselves  in  making 
converts  in  their  neighbouring  towns  in  the  coun- 
try. As  was  the  case  in  France,  several  of  these 
provincial  clubs  grew  hotter  and  fiercer  than  the 
metropolitan  ones.  The  cotton-spinning  patriots 
blazed  up  like  cotton  flue  on  fire ;  and  those  of 
Sheffield  seemed  waxing  as  hard  and  sharp  as 
their  own  razors.  As  early  as  the  month  of  May 
of  the  present  year  (1792)  the  committee  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  at  Sheffield 
announced  to  _"  the  committee  of  the  honourable 
society  entitled  The  Friends  of  the  People  in 
London,"  that  their  numbers  already  amounted  to 
about  2400,  and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
rapid  increase.  "  As  our  members  increase,*'  said 
the  Sheffield  patriots,  *'  the  number  of  meeting- 
places  are  increased  in  proportion,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  at  most  thirty  members  at  one  place.  All 
the  circular  meetings  are  held  once  a  fortnight  on 
the  same  evening.  Our  general  meeting  is  held 
once  a  month  at  three  different  houses,  on  the 
same  day,  generally  very  crowded ;  yet  good  order 
and  regularity  are  strictly  attended  to.*'  The  main 
object  of  this  epistle  was  to  obtain  from  the  society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  advice  and  instruc- 
tions ;  but  the  Sheffield  men  gave  adrice  as  well 
as  asked  it;  and  their  advice  simply  was,  that 
before  the  next  session  of  parliament  there  should 
be  established  a  Convention  in  London  by  deputies 
from  each  county  or  district  of  the  kingdom.  The 
reply  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  which  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Grey  aa  their  chairman,  assured  the 
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society  of  Sheffield  tliat  they  had  received  siocerb 
pleasure,  not  only  from  the  firm  and  virtuous  tone 
in  which  they  had  spoken  their  principles,  but 
from  the  wise  and  temperate  manner  in  which  they 
had  limited  the  application  of  them  to  practice ; 
that  a  conduct  in  the  great  body  of  the  people 
corresponding  to  such  sentiments  would  alike  defeat 
the  hopes  of  those  who  would  dupe  the  people  into 
tumult,  and  silence  the  slanders  of  those  advocates 
of  corruption  who  had  laboured  to  render  the 
cause  of  liberty  odious  and  terrible  to  all  good 
citizens  by  confounding  it  with  principles  of 
anarchy ;  that  the  cause  of  liberty  could  never  be 
endangered  by  the  assault  of  its  enemies,  but 
might  sometimes  be. exposed  by  the  indiscretion  of 
its  friends,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
defend  themselves  by  the  wariness  of  their  lan- 
guage and  conduct ;  that  they  ought  to  make  the 
preservation  of  the  constitution  on  its  true  prin- 
ciples the  foundation  and  end  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings, which  would  convince  the  friends  of  order 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  &c.  The  letter 
further  stated  that  it  was  only  with  societies  who 
expressed  the  same  moderation  of  principles  and 
adopted  the  same  wariness  of  language  that  the 
Friends  of  the  People  could  entertain  any  corre- 
spondence, or  promise  any  co-operation :  that  they 
had  been  compelled  to  decline  all  intercourse  with 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  in 
London;  for,  though  they  neither  wished  to  attack, 
nor  pretended  to  dictate,  they  were  certainly  en- 
titled to  decline  all  intercourse  with  men  whose 
views  and  principles  appeared  irreconcilable  with 
their  own.  As  to  the  bold  proposition  for  the 
assembling  of  a  convention  in  London,  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  or  their  chairman,  Mr.  Grey,  said 
at  the  end  of  the  letter  —  *'0n  the  particular 
measure  which  you  suggest  for  collecting  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people  oa  the  subject  of  reform,  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  yet  prepared  to  decide.  In  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  ike  business  it  may  become 
very  fit  matter  for  deliberation.*'  About  a  fort- 
night before  this  time,  or  on  the  5th  of  May,  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  at  a  great  meeting  held  at  the 
Freemasons*  Tavern  (William  Baker,  Esq.,  M.P., 
being  in  the  chair,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P., 
being  deputy-chairman),  broadly  proclaimed  that 
their  sole  object  was  a  parliamentary  reform,  to  be 
effected  and  brought  about  by  none  but  strictly 
legal  and  constitutional  means ;  that,  whenever  this 
desirable  object  should  be  obtained,  their  asso- 
ciation would  be  at  an  end.  "  We  go  no  farther^'* 
said  they  in  one  of  a  series  of  resolutions  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  When  the  Jacobin  Club 
began,  they,  too,  had  laid  down  a  no  farther;  but 
the  founders  of  that  association  had  been  soon 
made  to  feel  that  their  resolution  was  as  useless 
as  the  words  which  Canute  spoke  to  the  rising 
tide  of  ocean.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe 
that  any  body  of  Englishmen  could  have  acted 
altogether  like  French  Jacobins,  or  French  poli- 
ticians of  any  cast  or  colour  (great  misfortunes 
were  occasioned  by  the  belief  in  one  part  of  the 


nation  that  they  could  so  have  acted) ;  but  still  we 
can  conceive  that  this  society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People  might  very  soon  have  been  inclined  to 
go  to  far  greater  lengths  than  Mr.  Grey  and  gen- 
tlemen of  his  condition  and  principles  could  pos- 
sibly desire.      Differences    presently  broke   out 
among  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  and  as  early  as 
the  9th  of  June  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Baker, 
Dudley  North,  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  Mr.  Curwen 
withdrew  from  the  association,  publicly  stating  as 
their  reason  for  so  doing  that  the  society  was 
already  going  too  far  in  continuing  its  connection 
with  societies  and  individuals  whose  conduct  was 
becoming  dangerous  and  illegal.*   Some  confusion 
of  ideas  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  several  con- 
picuous  men  were  members,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  of  several  of  the  societies,  although  their 
avowed  objects  differed  very  essentially.     It  thus 
of  necessity  happened  that  people  could  not  dis- 
tinguish very  clearly  between  these  associations, 
but  applied  to  them  all  an  identity  of  conduct  and 
purpose.     The  Corresponding  Society,  which  be- 
came the  most  famed  of  them  all,  contained  many 
avowed  republicans,  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
earnest  wish  to  revolutionise  the  country  in  order 
to  establish  the  doctrines  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
liberty  and  equality,   and  a  Gallican  common- 
wealth ;  and  these  said  incurables  worshipped  the 
French  goddess  of  liberty  when  she  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  blood  and  filth.     As   a 
body,  however,  this  Corresponding  Society  did  not 
profess  any  higher  aspirations  than  to  annual  par- 
liaments and  universal  suffrage.     It  continued  to 
increase   the  number  of  its  members  and  of  its 
affiliations;   but  from  first  to   last  there  neTcr 
appears  to  have  been  any  great  consistency,  or 
bond  of  union  among  them,  any  uniformity  of 
opinion  and  feeling  like  that  which  reigned  among 
the  Jacobins  in  France,  among  the  vast  masses  of 
the  French  nation,  and  which  gave  to  them  their 
enormous  force.    Many  men  that  entered  the  asso- 
ciation never  went  near  its  meetings ;  others  with- 
drew when  they  thought  the  society  was  going  too 
far,  and  others  kept  aloof  from  the  dread  of  the 
law  and  the  two  acts  that  were  afterwards  passed. 
Three  years  later  than  this,  in  1795,  the  Corre- 
sponding Society  boasted  that  they  were  400,000 
strong;  but  a  petition  they  presented  then,  and 
which  had  evidently  been  hawked  all  over  Eng- 
land, had  not  14,000  signatures ;  and  even  a  good 
many  of  these  signatures  were  suspected  of  being 
spurious,  or  the  idle  scrawling  of  boys  and  vaga- 
bonds.    At  the  end  of  September  of  the  present 
year  (1792),  that  is  to  say,  after  all  the  imspeak- 
able  horrors  of  the  Septembrizers  had  been  com- 
mitted in  Paris,  and  had  been  fully  reported  in 
England,  the  Mother  or  London  Corresponding 
Society,  backed  by  four  other  societies — the  Man* 

*  These  fire  leceden  caid  Ibat.  although  the  todety  had  refifsed 
to  admit  as  a  nunaber  Mr.  Coopar,  because  that  itentlemao  had  bocg 
appointed  by  another  society  to  correspond  with  the  Jacobins  «t 
Paris,  they  had  not  excluded  Major  Cartwrisht,  who  was  carrying 
on  a  similar  correspondence  under  his  own  hand  and  sigiiatarv.— * 
Jjetter  to  the  Chairmam  of  the  Soeietjf,  ngned  hy  Lord  John  RusfB  tmi 
Xhefow  Other  itoedtn,  «s  Ann,  BegitU 
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Chester  CoDstitutional  Society,  the  Manchester  Re- 
formation Society,  the  Norwich  Revolution  So- 
ciety, and  the  London  Constitutional  Whigs — 
joined  in  an  address  to  the  National  Convention. 
In  this  address  they  told  all  Frenchmen  that,  by 
an  oppressive  system  of  control  and  by  gradual 
encroachments,  this  nation  had  been  deprived  of 
nearly  all  its  boasted  liberty,  and  the  English 
people  brought  almost  to  that  abject  state  of  slav- 
ery from  which  the  French  had  so  gloriously 
emerged ;  that  a  few  thousands  of  British  citizens 
were  now  indignantly  and  manfully  stepping  for- 
ward to  rescue  their  country  from  oppression  and 
opprobrium ;  and  that  they  conceived  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  Britons  to  countenance  and  assist  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  the  champions  of  human 
happiness,  and  to  swear  an  inviolable  friendship 
to  the  magnanimous  French  nation.  The  address 
contained  sundry  passages  which  showed  how 
attentively  the  writers  of  it  had  studied  Jacobin 
orations  and  manifestos.  It  said,  "  Sacred  from 
this  day  be  that  inviolable  friendship  between  us ! 
And  may  vengeance  to  the  uttermost  overtake  the 
man  who  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  cause  a  rupture 
between  us !  Though  we  appear  comparatively  so 
few,  be  assured,  Frenchmen,  that  our  number  in- 
creases daily.  It  is  true  that  the  stem  uplifted 
arm  of  authority  at  present  keeps  back  the  timid, 
that  busily  circulated  impostures  hourly  mislead 
the  credulous,  and  that  court  intimacy  with  avowed 
French  traitors  has  some  effect  on  the  unwary  and 
on  the  ambitious ;  but  with  certainty  we  can  in- 
form you,  friends  and  freemen,  that  information 
makes  a  rapid  progress  among  us ;  curiosity  has 
taken  possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  con- 
joint reign  of  ignorance  and  despotism  passes 
away.  Men  now  ask  each  other,  what  is  freedom  ? 
What  are  our  rights  ? — Frenchmen,  you  are  al- 
ready free,  and  Britons  are  preparing  to  become 
so ! "  After  swearing  that  they  would  never  again 
fight  the  French,  or  let  their  own  throats  be  cut  at 
the  command  of  ambitious  kings  and  corrupt 
ministers,  these  five  English  societies  said  in  their 
joint  address—"  Seeking  our  real  enemies,  we 
find  them  in  our  bosom;  we  feel  ourselves  in- 
wardly torn  by,  and  ever  the  victims  of,  a  restless, 
all-conBummg  aristocracy,  hitherto  the  bane  of 
every  nation  under  the  sun :  wisely  have  you  acted 
in  expelling  it  from  France !"  After  some  very 
significant  threats  as  to  what  the  King  of  England 
might  expect  if  he  dared  to  go  to  war  with  the 
French  republicans,  the  address  said  — "  The 
triple  alliance,  not  of  crowns,  but  of  the  people  of 
America,  France,  and  Britain,  will  give  freedom 
to  Europe,  and  peace  to  the  world !  Dear  friends, 
you  combat  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  human 
lace!  How  well  purchased  will  be,  though  at  the 
expense  of  much  blood,  the  glorious,  the  unprece- 
doited  privilege  of  saying,  *  Mankind  is  free !  Ty- 
ntnts  and  tyranny  are  no  more !  Peace  reigns  on 
the  earth !  and  this  is  the  work  of  Frenchmen  I* " 
That  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  date,  they  par- 
ticularly begged  Frenchmen  to  remark  that  this  ad- 


dress  was  written  on  the  27th  day  of  September.* 
These  precious  societies  presently  received  a  flat- 
tering answer  from  the  Convention,  under  the 
hand  of  the  president,  who  called  them  brothers 
and  fellow-citizens  of  the  world,  told  them  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  might  join 
the  hands  of  fraternity,  &c.  The  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information  in  London,  which  Grey  had 
disclaimed,  not  only  sent  an  address  to  France,  but 
a  good  many  pairs  of  shoes  besides.  This  London 
association  had  enrolled  among  its  members  and 
taken  to  its  heart  of  hearts  a  good  many  American 
citizens,  who,  for  commercial  or  political  traffic,  or 
for  both,  were  sometimes  residing  in  England  and 
sometimes  in  France.  Among  these  Transatlantic 
republicans  was  Joel  Barlow,  the  laureat  of  the 
United  States,  the  author  of  that  not-to-be-forgotten 
epic  wherein  George  Washington  is  typified  by 
Joshua,  and  the  free  citizens  of  America,  and  their 
expulsion  of  the  English,  by  the  Jews  and  their 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  American  in- 
fusion certainly  gave  some  new  twang  or  flavour  to 
the  London  Society  for  Constitutional  Information. 
Indeed,  we  suspect  that  their  present  address  to 
the  French  republicans  must  have  been  written  and 
composed  by  the  great  Joel  himself.  Is  not  that 
laureat's  patriotism  and  style  recognisable  in  this 
passage  ? — "  The  sparks  of  liberty,  preserved  in 
England  for  ages,  like  the  comiscations  of  the 
northern  Aurora,  served  but  to  show  the  darkness 
visible  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  new  lustre  of 
the  American  republic,  like  an  effulgent  morning, 
arose  with  increasing  vigour,  but  still  too  distant  to 
enlighten  our  hemisphere,  till  the  splendour  of  the 
French  revolution  burst  forth  upon  the  nations  in 
the  full  fervour  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  displayed 
the  practical  result  of  principles  which  philosophy 
had  sought  in  the  shade  of  speculation,  and  which 
experience  must  everywhere  confirm  !"  The  ad- 
dress promised  the  French  something  more  than 
sympathy.  "  From  bosoms  burning  in  your  cause,** 
said  this  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
"  we  tender  you  our  warmest  wishes  for  the  full 
extent  of  its  progress  and  success.  It  is  indeed  a 
sacred  cause ;  we  cherish  it  as  the  pledge  of  your 
happiness,  our  natural  and  nearest  friends;  and 
we  rely  upon  it  as  the  bond  of  fraternal  union  to 
the  human  race,  in  which  union  our  own  nation 
will  surely  he  one  of  the  first  to  concur.  Our  go- 
vernment has  still  the  power,  and  perhaps  the 
inclination,  to  employ  hirelings  to  contradict  us ; 
but  it  is  our  real  opinion  that  we  now  speak  the 
sentiments  of  a  great  majority  of  the  English  nation. 
The  people  here  are  weariwl  with  imposture,  and 
worn  out  with  war.  They  have  learned  to  reflect 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  the  offspring  of 
unnatural  combinations  in  society,  as  relative  to 
systems  of  government,  not  the  result  of  the  na- 
tural temper  of  nations,  as  relative  to  each  other's 

*  The  maMUcres  of  the  Septembrizcn  conUnued  from  Sanday 
evening,  the  Srd  of  September,  tiU  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the 


bed  happened. . 
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happineeB.  Go  on,  legislators,  in  the  work  of 
human  happiness.  The  benefits  will  in  part  be 
ours,  but  the  glory  shall  be  all  your  own :  it  is  the 
reward  of  your  heroic  perseverance ;  it  is  the  prize 
of  virtue.  Your  revolution  dispels  the  clouds  of 
prejudice  from  all  people,  reveals  the  secrets  of  all 
despotisms,  and  creates  a  new  character  in  man. 
In  this  career  of  improvement  your  example  will 
be  soon  followed ;  for  nations,  rising  from  their 
lethargy,  will  reclaim  the  Rights  of  Man,  with  a 
voice  which  man  cannot  resist."  The  paper  was 
signed  in  London,  by  order  of  the  society,  Sem- 
pil,  chairman ;  D.  Adams,  secretary.  But  there 
was  a  postscript  written  in  Paris,  to  tell  the  Con- 
vention about  the  shoes;  and  this  was  signed 
Joel  Barlow,  John  Frost.*  The  Convention  never 
failed  in  returning  prompt  and  flattering  answers 
to  these  addresses,  which  really  made  them  believe 
that  England  too  was  getting  ripe  for  revolution 
and  liberty  and  equality.  In  the  present  case 
ihe  president  called  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information  in  London  "  Brave  children  of  a  na- 
tion which  has  given  lustre  to  the  two  worlds, 
and  great  examples  to  the  universe;"  and  told 
them  that  the  defenders  of  French  liberty  would 
one  day  be  the  supporters  of  English  liberty ;  that 
the  sons  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  would 
never  forget  their  obligations  to  the  English  pa- 
triots ;  that  the  shades  of  Pym,  of  Hampden,  and 
of  Algernon  Sydney  were  hovering  over  their 
heads ;  and  that  the  moment  conld  not  be  distant 
when  the  people  of  France  would  offer  their  con^ 
gratulations  to  a  National  Convention  established 
in  England  !  Whatever  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information  in  London  might  call  them- 
selves, the  president  of  the  French  Convention 
called  them  "  generous  republicans.^*  Nearly  at 
the  same  time — in  the  month  of  November — the 
Revolution  Society  in  London  sent  over  their  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  Convention.  They  said, 
"  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  members,  the 
late  Dr.  Price,  whose  loss  we  regret,  we  have  al- 
ready congratulated  you  on  your  first  successes  in 
the  common  cause  of  liberty ;  and  we  cannot  be 
silent  at  a  period  so  fruitful  in  events."  They  re- 
joiced that  the  Prussian  army  had  been  foiled  ; 
they  rejoiced  that  the  tyrants  who  had  threatened 
the  French  had  retired  with  disgrace  ;  but,  above 
all,  they  rejoiced  in  the  late  revolution  of  the  10th 
of  August,  so  necessary  to  secure  the  advantages 
which  the  former  revolution  had  taught  them  to 
expect.t   They  libelled  the  English  commonwealth- 

*  Tlie  poftacript  was  a  bit  of  bathot :— <'  Wo  aro  also  commiMiontd 
to  inform  the  Convcniion  that  the  society  which  we  represent  has  sent 
to  ih«  aiddiers  of  liberty  a  patriotic  donation  of  a  thoosand  pair  of 
•hoes,  which  are  by  this  time  arrived  at  Calais ;  and  the  society  will 
coatinue  seodiof;  one  thousand  pain  a-week  for  at  least  six  weeks  to 
come.  We  only  wish  to  know  to  whose  care  they  ought  to  be 
addressed." 

The  Prenoh  patriot*  in  the  field  against  the  invading  Prussian  army 
were  very  badly  off  (or  shoe*  and  clothes,  which  was  in  a  good  mea- 
•ore  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  patriots  staying  at  homo,  and  to 
the  impacity  and  reaorseleasness  of  their  commiwanats. 

f  Ttiis  revdatios  of  the  loth  of  August,  ao  dear  to  the  disciples  of 
Dr.  Price,  consisted  of  the  attack  on  Uie  Tuileries.  the  mastacre  of  the 
Swiss  guards,  and  the  flight  of  the  king  und  royal  family  to  the  hall 
of  tlie  National  Ckmvention.  whence  they  were  soon  traasfened  as 
doee  prisouers  to  t)>e  Temple,  &c. 


men  and  opponents  of  Charles  I.  by  comnariog 
them  with  these  French  republicans ;  and  they 
emphatically  applauded  the  sacred  right  of  insur- 
rection, in  the  evident  hope  that  that  right  would 
be  soon  used  at  home.  "  This  right,"  said  they, 
"  acknowledged  in  theory  by  all  the  defenders  of 
liberty,  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  revolution 
which  we  celebrate  (that  of  1688) ;  and  we  feel  a 
tender  joy  in  beholding  this  right  of  insurrection 
successfully  exercised  in  so  large  a  country  as  that  of 
the  French  republic^  They  concluded  their  address 
with  hoping  that  the  Rights  of  Man  would  soon  bo 
established  over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  charactere 
and  distinctions  of  tyrant  and  slave  be  known  only 
in  history.  These  things  were  not  done  m  a  corner ; 
these  lights  were  not  hidden  under  bushels ;  they 
were  paraded  in  the  most  public  manner  and  in 
the  most  public  places ;  they  were  blazed  forth  to 
the  world  in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  in 
books,  tracts,  handbills,  placards ;  for  every  one 
of  these  societies  held  their  own  doctrines  as  gos- 
pel truths,  and  every  one  of  them  was  burning  with 
the  fierce  zeal  of  proselytism,  and  ready  to  de* 
nounce  every  man  that  differed  from  them  for  a 
scoundrel  or  a  fool.  This  particular  society,  of 
which  Price,  the  friend  of  Priestley,  had  been  high 
priest  and  patriarch,  this  Revolution  Society  in 
London,  had  published  some  time  before  this, 
with  high  exultation  at  having  been  the  first  to 
avow  their  admiration  of  the  French  revolution, 
a  big  book,  containing  a  collection  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  correspondence,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  the  close  of  the  year  1789,  when 
Price  had  preached  his  sermon  m  the  Old  Jewry 
Chapel,  and  when  Earl  Stanhope  had  undertaken 
to  carry  the  congratulations  to  Paris,  down  to  the 
month  of  March,  1792.  A  dread  of  that  power 
which  "  keeps  the  wretch  in  order,"  and  a  calcu- 
lation that  it  would  not  answer  their  purpose  to 
startle  Englishmen's  minds  by  producing  at  once 
all  their  boldest  theories  or  aspirations,  induced 
these  Priceites  to  suppreu  some  of  their  opinions 
and  many  of  the  papers  they  had  written  into 
foreign  parts ;  but  quite  enough  remained  in  the 
portions  they  had  the  courage  to  print  to  damn 
them  in  public  opinion,  and  their  book  too.  It 
appeared  from  the  volume  that  in  1790  it  was  re- 
ported and  boasted  at  the  anniversary  meeting  that 
this  society  had  lately  received  "  the  warmest  marks 
of  approbation  and  respect "  fVom  the  Jacobin  dubs 
established  in  more  than  twenty  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  in  France,  together  with  copies, 
for  their  own  instruction,  of  numerous  Jacobin  reso- 
lutions and  publications;  and  that  in  England 
they  had  been  very  successful  in  forming  branch 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  that  at 
the  anniversary  of  1791  there  was  read  a  long  list 
of  societies  in  France  and  England  with  which  the 
committee  of  this  Revolution  Society  in  London 
had  corresponded  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year;  and  that  letters  from  the  French  Jacobin 
clubs,  hailing  the  members  of  the  Revolution  Society 
as  friends  and  brothers  and  fellow-combatants  for 
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the  wvereignty  of  the  people,  &c.,  were  read  at  the 
laid  annivewary :  that  these  Priceites  had  declared 
OTcr  and  over  again,  in  words  spoken  and  in  words 
written,  that  they  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a 
sweeping  reyolution,  like  the  "  late  glorious  and 
splendid  one  in  France,"  as  England  was  a  prey 
to  an  arbitrary  king,  a  servile  peerage,  a  corrupt 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  rapacious  and  into- 
lerant clergy. 

The  established  clergy  of  England  were  among 
the  first  to  take  serious  alarm  at  these  political 
societies  and  publications,  and  to  express  either 
their  thankfulness  for  the  royal  proclamation  which 
was  intended  to  check  them,  or  their  devotion  to 
the  established  form  of  government  First  of  all, 
the  bishop,  dean  and  chapter,  archdeacon  and 
clergy  of  the  church  and  diocese  of  Worcester  sent 
up  an  address  to  his  majesty,  to  return  their  warmest 
thanks  for  his  late  wise  and  provident  proclamation. 
The  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff 
followed  the  example,  and  other  clerical  bodies 
folbwed  them.  The  Llandaff  address,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  that  diocese, 
and  one  who  professed  extremely  liberal  opinions 
in  pohtics,  did  not  mention  the  proclamation,  but 
expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  every  attempt 
to  subvert  the  constitution  in  church  and  state; 
and  declared  that  the  improvements  which  the 
constitution  had  received,  in  the  judges  being 
rendered  more  independent,  in  the  mode  of  de- 
termining contested  elections,  in  the  repeal  of 
certain  penal  statutes  respecting  Protestant  and 
CathoUc  dissenters,  in  the  laws  ascertaining  the 
rights  of  juries,  and  in  other  ways,  had  been  more 
numerous  and  important  during  his  majesty's 
reign  than  during  the  reigns  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors since  the  revolution  of  1688.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  year  clubs  and  associations  began 
to  be  formed,  with  the  avowed  object  of  counter- 
acting the  Revolution  Society,  the  Corresponding 
Sodc^,  &c.  One  of  these  new  societies — "  The 
Association  for  preserving  liberty  and  Property 
against  Republicans  and  Levellers" — held  their 
first  great  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  agreed  to 
meet  at  that  place,  or  elsewhere,  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  They  also  came  to 
certain  resolutions  and  declarations,  which  they 
caused  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  to 
be  otherwise  circulated  very  extensively.  "  Con- 
ttdering,"  said  they, "  the  danger  to  which  public 
iWJe  and  order  are  exposed  by  the  circulating  of 
mischievous  opinions,  founded  upon  plausible  but 
Wsc reasoning;  and  that  this  circulation  is  princi- 
pally carried  on  by  the  industry  of  clubs  and 
wciedes  of  various  denominations  in  many  parts  of 
the  kmgdom,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  now  become 
the  duty  of  all  persons  who  wish  well  to  their 
w^ve  country  to  endeavour,  in  their  several  neigh- 
hwrhoods,  to  prevent  the  sad  effects  of  such  mis- 
chievous industry;  and  that  it  would  greatly  tend 
to  promote  these  good  endeavours,  if  societies  were 
wrmed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whose 
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obiect  should  be  to  support  the  laws,  to  suppress 
seditious  publications,  and  to  defend  our  persoift 
and  property  against  the  innovations  and  depre* 
dations  that  seem  to  be  threatened  by  those  who 
maintain  the  mischievous  opinions  before  alluded 
to.  These  opinions  are  conveyed  in  the  terms  of 
The  Rights  of  Man — Liberty  and  Equality — No 
King — No  Parliament — and  others  of  the  like 
import;  all  of  them,  in  the  sense  imposed  on 
them,  expressing  sentiments  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  this  land,  and  some  of  them  such  as 
are  inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  society 
under  any  laws  or  government  whatsoever.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  the  tendency  of  these  opinions  is, 
that  we  are  voluntarily  to  surrender  everything  we 
now  possess — our  religion  and  our  laws,  our  civil 
government  and  civil  society ;  and  that  we  are  to 
trust  to  the  formation  of  something  new,  upon  the 
principles  of  equality,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
speculative  men,  who  have  conceived  ideas  of 
perfection  that  never  yet  were  known  in  the  world : 
and  it  appears  that  the  missionaries  of  this  sect 
are  aimmg  at  effecting  the  overthrow  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  government  and  society,  by  infusing 
into  the  minds  of  ignorant  men  causes  of  discon- 
tent adapted  to  their  various  stations;  some  of 
which  causes  are  wholly  imaginary,  and  the  rest 
are  such  as  inseparably  belong  to  civil  life ;  have 
existed,  and  ever  will  exist,  under  all  forms  of 
government;  cannot  be  removed  by  any  change, 
and  will  be  aggravated  and  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold by  the  change  proposed."  They  exposed  the 
fallacy  that  all  men  are  bom  equal  and  must 
remain  so ;  and  they  called  attention  to  the  facts, 
that  the  road  to  wealth  and  promotion  and  honours 
of  all  kinds,  in  the  state,  the  church,  the  law,  the 
army,  and  the  navy,  was,  and  had  been  for  many 
generations,  open,  in  England,  to  all  men,  without 
distinction  as  to  birth  and  fhmily.*  They  demon- 
strated that,  if  a  perfect  equality  could  be  established 
to-morrow,  there  would  be  inequality  the  day  after; 
that  the  French  people,  after  all  their  murders  and 
assassinations,  "  deliberately  planned  and  justified 
by  some  of  their  pretended  philosophers,  as  the 

*  *'  It  appean/'  Mdd  ihwy,  "  ftom  history  and  from  obaerratioo. 
that  the  inequality  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  this  happy  country,  is 
more  the  result  of  every  man's  own  exertions  than  of  any  controllfng 
institution  of  the  state.  Men  become  great  vho  have  sreaUy  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  application  of  talents,  natural  or  acquired ; 
and  men  have  become  rich  who  have  persevered  with  Industry  in  tho 
application  to  trade  and  commerce,  to  mannfactnres,  and  other  useful 
employments.  How  mauy  persons  are  now  of  great  rank  and  fortune 
who  were  bom  without  either !  How  many  are  rich  merchants  and 
traders  who  began  their  career  in  the  lowest  emnloyments  of  the  shop 
and  counting-house  1  In  the  progress  to  this  advancement  they  have 
all.  in  their  stations,  contributed  their  share  toward  the  show  of  onn- 
lence.  both  public  and  private,  which  is  now  seen  in  every  part  of  tms 
island.  It  u  by  the  effects  of  this  industry  tliat  the  gentleman  Is  en- 
abled to  support  his  rank  and  station,  ami  the  merchant  and  trades- 
man to  employ  his  clerks.  Journeymen,  and  apprentices.  Hence  comea 
the  price  of  the  farmer's  com,  and  the  wases  of  servants  of  every 
description.  By  this  happy  inequality  and  dependence  of  one  man 
upon  another,  employment  is  found  for  all  in  the  several  vocations 
to  which  they  have  been  called  by  design  or  accident.  This  inequa- 
lity and  dependence  is  so  inflnitelv  diversified  in  this  country,  that 
ttiere  is  no  place  upon  earth  where  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
a  man.  by  his  talent  and  indnstry,  may  raise  himself  above  his 
equals  This  has  Iiitherto  been  thought  a  pre-eminent  happiness  that 
was  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  onght  to  be  cherished :  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  protecting  Influence  which  property  has  always  en- 
Joyed  under  equal  laws;  and  it  has  increased  of  late  yean  in  a  won- 
derful desree  bv  the  prosperity  whleh  WM  oauscd,  uA  caa  only  be 
contibaed,  by  the  same  influence.** 
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means  to  attain  their  ends  of  reform '' — ^after  all 
their  sufiferings  and  atrocious  crimes,  *'  which  it 
could  not  enter  into  the  gentle  heart  of  a  Briton  to 
conceive" — after  all  their  pretences  and  boasts, 
had,  in  reality,  only  changed  their  masters  to 
groan  under  new  tyrannies,  to  be  subject  to  the 
lash  and  knife  of  one  desperate  leader  after  the 
other.  They  said  with  perfect  truth,  and  with 
£EiCts  (at  the  end  of  1792,  open  to  the  whole  world) 
to  prove  all  they  said,  "  The  excesses  of  these 
ruffian  demagogues  have  no  bounds;  they  have 
already  surpassed  the  wildest  frenzies  of  fianati- 
CLsm,  superstition,  and  enthusiasm;  plundering 
and  munlering  at  home,  and  propagating  their 
opinions  by  the  sword  in  foreign  countries;  im- 
posture, falkcy,  fiailsehood,  and  bloodshed!  their 
philosophy  is  the  idle  talk  of  school-boys,  and  their 
actions  arc  the  savage  ferociousness  of  wild  beasts. 
Such  are  the  new  lights  and  the  false  philosophy 
of  our  pretended  reformers,  and  such  the  effects 
they  have  produced  where  alone  they  have  unfor- 
tunately been  tried.''  After  recapitulating  the 
real  rights  of  man  as  they  understood  them,  and  as 
they  had  enjoyed  them,  they  concluded  with  these 
words : — ^"  We  do,  as  private  men,  unconnected  with 
any  party  or  description  of  persons  at  home,  taking 
no  concern  in  the  struggle  at  this  moment  making 
abroad,  but  most  seriously  anxious  to  preserve  the 
true  liberty  and  imexampled  prosperity  we  happily 
enjoy  in  this  kingdom,  think  it  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary to  form  ourselves  into  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  discouraging,  in  every  way  that  lies 
in  our  power,  the  progress  of  such  nefarious  de- 
fligns  as  are  meditated  by  the  wicked  and  senseless 

reformers  of  the  present  time. And  we 

recommend  to  dl  those  who  are  hiends  to  the 
established  law  and  constitution  to  form  them- 
selves, in  their  different  neighbourhoods,  into  simi- 
lar societies  for  promoting  the  same  laudable  pur- 
poses." This  recommendation  was  not  given  in 
vain :  associations  against  the  inroads  of  republi- 
cans and  levellers  were  formed  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  they  included  individuals  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions — men  of  rank  and  fortune, 
and  men  that  had  neither — of  various  shades  of 
politics,  and  of  almost  every  religious  community 
except  the  Unitarians  and  one  or  two  other  tiny 
sects,  whose  numbers  would  scarcely  have  been 
discernible  in  a  census  of  the  population.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  deny,  or  even  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
the  fact  that  these  counter-revolution  societies  be- 
came in  many  places  over  suspicious  and  over  zea- 
lous, intolerant,  and  persecuting. 

If  England  was  crowded  with  emigrant  French 
priests  before  that  event,  it  was  doubly  crowded 
after  the  massacres  of  the  clergy  in  the  Abbaye, 
in  the  month  of  September.  Most  of  them  with- 
out money,  food,  or  raiment,  the  priests  fled  to  our 
shores,  and  threw  themselves  for  present  subsist- 
ence on  our  charity.  The  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
who  by  this  time  had  completely  recovered  from 
his  admiration  of  the  revolution,  writing  to  Dumont 
on  the  15th  of  September,  from  Londoni  says-— 


*^  It  is  impossible  to  walk  a  hundred  yards  in  any 
public  street  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  without 
meeting  two  or  three  French  priests.  Who  would 
have  conceived  that,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  should  see,  in  the  most  civilized 
country  in  Europe,  all  the  horrors  of  political  pro- 
scription and  religious  persecution  united  ? ''  *  A 
vast  number  of  these  refugees  found  support  in 
private  hospitality  and  sympathy,  and  never  knew  a 
want ;  others  became  teachers  of  their  language, 
and  gained  an  easy  and  respectable  livelihood ;  but 
others  remained  for  some  time  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  great 
meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  where 
their  case  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  ex- 
tensive subscriptions  set  on  foot  for  their  relief. 

We  must  briefly  notice  a  change  of  some  import- 
ance which  took  place  in  our  cabinet.  Ever  since 
the  king's  n&alady  and  the  chancellor's  double- 
dealing  in  the  regency  business,  there  had  been  no 
good  understanding  between  Thurlow  and  Pitt. 
On  some  occasions,  where  his  assistance  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  considered  necessary  by  the 
premier,  the  chancellor  had  sat  silent,  and  in  other 
cases  he  had  even  openly  opposed  measures  to 
which  Pitt  attached  the  greatest  importance.  Nor 
did  Thurlow  in  private  society  restrain  his  irri- 
table temper  and  rough  tongue  in  speaking  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer:  he  spoke  of  him 
often  in  a  tone  of  contempt  which  must  have  been 
exceedingly  irritating  to  one  who  was  probably 
about  the  proudest  man  in  England.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Stafford,  himself  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  as  well  as  po- 
litically connected  with  the  lord  chancellor  for 
many  years,  repeatedly  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
laboured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  which 
seemed  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  present 
administration ;  but  Thurlow  was  proud  and  obsti- 
nate, and  all  these  exertions  of  the  marquess  were 
thrown  away.  Thurlow*s  imposing  manner  and 
solemn  and  wise  looks  (which  made  Fox  tax  his 
countenance  with  imposture,  and  say  it  proved 
him  dishonest,  since  no  man  could  be  so  wise  as 
he  looked)yf  his  indisputable 'abilities  in  many 
parts  of  business,  and  the  force  of  habit,  which  was 
always  a  potent  force  with  George  III.,  long  made 
him  cling  to  his  heavy-browed,  ill-humourea  chan- 
cellor, and  apparendy  balance  at  times  whether  he 
should  keep  him  by  throwing  out  Pitt,  or  keep  Pitt 
by  throwing  out  Thurlow.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  at  last  determined  to  leave  the  king  no 
other  alternative.  Early  in  the  session  Thurlow 
had  poured  out  in  the  Lords  a  torrent  of  spleen 
and  censure  on  the  minister's  bill  for  liquidating 
future  loans.  On  the  very  next  momrag  Pitt  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  the  impossibility  of  his  remain- 
ing in  office  with  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  his  majesty's  making  his 
choice  between  them ;  writing  at  the  same  time  to 
Thurlow,  to  tell  him  the  step  he  had  taken,  and 
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his  conviction  that  hit  majesty's  service  could  not 
be  carried  on  to  advantage  while  they  hoth  re* 
mined  in  their  present  situations.  When  thus 
pressed,  George  III.  presently  made  his  choice, 
ind  acquainted  Thurlow  that  he  must  resign.  But 
as  a  change  was  not  desirable  during  the  session, 
tod  as  it  was  wished  he  should  terminate  some 
chancery  business,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
keep  die  seals  until  the  prorogation  of  Parliament. 
Embittered  and  spiteful  at  the  triumph  ''  of  the 
boy,"  Thurlow  set  his  tusks  into  the  New  Forest 
Indosore  Bill,  which  Pitt  was  accused  of  pro- 
moting for  the  benefit  of  his  friend  George  Rose, 
and  gored  it  most  unmercifully.  On  the  very  day 
of  the  prorogation  Thurlow  gave  up  the  seals, 
which  were  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  com- 
miasioners.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Eyre,  Mr.  Justice 
Ashurst,  and  Mr.  Justice  Wilson.*  The  Titanic 
form  of  Thurlow  was  not  seen  again  near  the  helm 
of  the  state :  he  subsequently  joined  the  Whigs, 
only  to  serve  them  badly,  or  betray  them.  He 
chared  the  long  interval  between  his  dismissal 
and  death,  as  best  he  could,  with  abusing  Pitt, 
and  cridcising  the  chancery  decisions  of  Lord 
Loaghborough  (the  Wedderbume  of  former  times), 
who  became  his  successor,  and  with  other  amuse- 
ments of  the  kind  suited  to  his  nature,  among 
which  was  included  a  most  superabundant  quan- 
tity of  swearing  and  blasphemy.  His  was  indeed 
of  that  class  of  minds  to  whom  quiet  is  a  hell.f 
On  the  5th  of  August  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  worth  about  3000/.  a-year,  fell 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  for- 
merly Lord  North  and  prime  minister,  who  had 
only  succeeded  to  his  father's  peerage  in  1790. 
The  kmg  immediately  offered  the  sinecure  to  Pitt 
in  a  most  gracious  and  pressing  letter;  and,  as 
Pitt  was  then  at  Burton  Pynsent,  his  majesty  sent 
the  letter  to  Dundas,  telling  him  that  he  must 
forward  it,  with  a  few  lines  of  his  own,  to  state 
that  he  (the  king)  would  not  admit  of  this  favour 
being  declined.  As  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  not  improved  in  the  art  of  managing  his 
domestic  finances,  as  his  salary  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  not  prevented  his  getting  and 
onitinuing  in  debt,  and  as  a  fall  from  office  (which 
might  happen  through  the  king's  death  or  through 
other  accidents)  would  leave  him  poor  and  even 
miserably  embarrassed;  and,  as  the  royal  letter 
was  imperative,  Pitt  took  the  place  and  salary 
(which  are  always  for  life)  without  hesitation,  and 
hoped  his  conscientious  friend  Wilberfbrce  would^ 
think  he  was  right  in  so  doing. 

As  more  immediately  connected  with  'our  own 
affairs  and  interests,  we  shall  now  rapidly  sketch 
the  history  of  the  war  in  India  which  began  in 
1190.  Tippoo  Saib,  whom  our  opposition  in  par- 
liunent  had  taken  to  honour  and  applaud,  was  the 

*  Kibop  TosUne't  life  of  PHt.— Ana.  B^gitt. 
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cruel,  faithless,  ambitious  prince  that  we  have 
described  him.  Hyder  Aly,  though  a  barbarian, 
had  several  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  prince ;  but 
there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  great  about 
Tippoo  except  the  power  and  resources  which  his 
father  had  left  him.  After  the  peace  of  Mangalore, 
in  1184,  the  dominions  of  Mysore,  of  which  Tippoo 
remained  in  possession,  extended  over  a  tract  of 
country  some  500  miles  in  length  by  350  in 
breadth :  it  was  nearly  all  an  elevated  table-land, 
intersected  everywhere  with  rivers,  and  cooling, 
fertilizing  streams;  the  climate  is,  for  India,  very 
temperate,  and  the  soil  as  fertile  as  almost  any 
part  of  the  great  peninsula.  It  swarmed  with 
population,  the  Mohammedans  bfing  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  Hindus,  the  more  ancient  occu- 
pants of  the  soil.  Sevoid  of  the  towns,  besides 
Seringapatam,  the  capital,  were  strongly  fortified ; 
and  the  region  abounds  in  places  of  great  natural 
strength,  fl^ording  admirable  advantages  for  a  de- 
fensive war.  Anticipating  and  providing  for  a 
grand  rtruggle,  Tippoo,  assisted  by  European  en* 
giueers,  chiefly  French  and  Italians,  had  erected 
many  new  fortresses.  His  annual  revenue  was 
estimated  at  about  five  millions  sterling,  and  his 
father  had  left  him  a  well-filled  treasury.  Be- 
sides European  engineers  and  artillery  officers, 
he  had  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans  to 
train  and  discipline  his  native  troops :  but  these 
fellows  were  chiefly  common  soldiers  diat  had 
deserted  from  the  Company's  service  to  escape  pu- 
nishment for  crimes  committed;  and,  as  Tippoo 
was  a  bigoted  Mussulman,  and  fond  of  religious 
conversion,  forced  or  spontaneous,  they  had  all 
become  renegadoes.  He  had  clothed  part  of  his 
regulars  in  uniform  resembling  that  of  the  sepoys  in 
the  English  service,  and  had  armed  them  vnth 
French  muskets.  Their  discipline,  however,  was 
very  far  from  perfect,  and  their  whole  number 
inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  three  or  four  thou- 
sand. The  rest  of  his  infantry  was  a  mere  rabble, 
armed  with  old  muskets,  matchlocks,  pikes,  and 
scymetars.  But  his  principal  force  was  his  ca- 
valry— that  Mysorean  cavalry  which  had  repeat^ 
edly  rushed  through  the  Ghauts  like  mountain- 
torrents,  and  swept  the  whole  of  the  low  country  of 
the  Cama4c.  Yet  the  <flite  of  this  force,  the 
Circar,  or  stable-horse,  who  were  uniformly  clothed 
and  equipped,  did  not  exceed  6000 ;  all  the  rest 
being  irregulars,  who  found  their  own  horses  and 
arms,  and  who  did  no  military  duty,  except  when 
called  into  the  field  on  some  emergency,  or  to  make 
some  pluiHlering  incursion  into  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours.  These  fellows,  however,  were 
bold  and  clever  riders ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements  often  made  up  for  their  deficiency  in 
other  points.  His  artillery  was  more  than  re- 
ppectable,  the  French  having  furnished  him  with 
guns  of  all  calibres,  many  of  which,  being  larger 
and  longer  than  any  of  the  guns  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
gave  him  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  English 
in  this  war.  He  boasted  that,  in  artillery  practice, 
he  had  left  his  masters,  the  Nazarenes,  far  behind 
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him;  "although,  like  the  lahmander,  they  passed 
their  lives  in  fire."  His  heavier  pieces  were  all 
drawn  by  elephants;  and,  besides  four  hundred 
trained  elephants,  the  best  that  could  be  procured  in 
India,  he  had  an  immense  train  of  the  finest  bullocks. 
According  to  a  British  officer  engaged,  a  hundred 
pieces  of  ordnance  were  frequently  moved,  during 
these  campaigns,  with  a  rapidity  not  easily  to  be 
conceived,  and  far  superior  to  the  best  speed  the 
English  artillery  could  make;  and  the  velocity 
with  which  his  large  bodies  of  cavalry  changed 
their  situations,  and  the  general  rapidity  with 
which  his  whole  movements  were  executed,  gave 
him  another  great  advantage.  When  the  war  was 
carried  into  his  own  dominions,  his  irregulars,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  rely  only  upon  plunder 
^Dr  their  support  and  reward,  were  engaged  by 
what  Tippoo  called  r^ular  pay :  but  he  only  en- 
gaged them  by  the  month  or  moon ;  and  Tippoo 
lengthened  months  or  moons  beyond  their  natural 
duration  to  save  his  pocket.  '^  Thirty,  forty,  and 
even  fifty  days,"  says  Major  Taylor,  "  constitute 
their  duration;  and  the  state  of  his  treasury,  or 
his  own  whim,  regulates  the  calendar."  But  in 
matters  where  the  advantage  is  less  evident  Tippoo 
indulged  his  whims  to  excess.  He  was  a  reformer 
or  innovator  of  the  most  persevering  kind,  chang- 
ing all  old  things,  and  liking  nothing  but  what  was 
new  and  of  his  own  creation.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
soul  of  a  French  democrat  had  been  transfused 
into  this  Indian  despot.  He  changed  the  dates  of 
the  ancient  Mohammedan  festivals;  he  changed 
the  name  of  everything  in  government,  law,  and 
military  tactics ;  he  gave  new  names  to  the  days 
and  months,  to  weights,  measures,  coins,  forts, 
towns,  offices  civil  and  military;  in  short,  to  all 
things  and  persons,  exhibiting  *'  a  singular  coinci- 
dence [at  nearly  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in 
distant  and  unconnected  quarters  of  the  globe,  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  unbridled  democracy  and 
uncontrolled  despotism."*  He  created  a  fleet, 
which  never  existed  except  upon  paper,  and  made 
admirals,  who  had  never  seen  the  sea.  He  drew 
up  a  commercial  code,  and  considered  himself  die 
chief  and  best  merchant  in  his  dominions.  He 
drew  up  a  civil  and  criminal  code,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  maddest  and  the  worst  yer  devised 
by  man.  In  the  criminal  part,  **  he  combined  the 
terrors  of  death  with  cold-blooded  irony,  filUiy 
ridicule  with  obscene  mutilation,  the  pranks  of  a 
monkey  with  the  abominations  of  a  mon8ter."t 
And  whatever  the  Tiger  once  did,  he  would  never 
allow  to  be  altered.  Abb^  Si^yes  himself  was  not  a 
greater  formalist,  or  more  given  to  rule  and  line 
work.  Tippoo  had  a  rigid  method  in  all  his  mad- 
ness, and  he  made  laws  and  regulations  for  almost 
everything,  however  trifling.  Besides  keeping  in 
pay  a  corps  of  authors  to  record  his  wonderfiil 
exploits,  he  was  an  author  himself,  and  so  busy  a 
one  that  the  pen  was  for  ever  in  his  hand.  His 
capricious  but  fierce  persecutions  of  the  Hindus, 
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and  his  forcible  conversions  of  some  of  them  to 
Mohammedanism,  made  him  odious  to  all  that 
people;  and  his  changes  and  innovations  almost 
alienated  his  Mohammedan  subjects,  who  loved 
change  as  little  as  the  Hindus.  It  certainly  could 
not  have  been  from  the  people  of  Mysore  or  the 
Malabar  coast  that  Francis  and  other  opposition 
members  drew  the  materials  for  the  favourable  cha- 
racter they  made  up  for  this  Indian  Sultan. 

By  the  end  of  1790.  or  early  in  1191,  the  Rsjah 
of  Travancore,  the  dose  ally  of  the  Company,  wu 
re-established  in  his  dominions,  and  Tippoo  wu 
dispossessed  of  nearly  all  the  dominion  he  hsd 
acquired  on  the  Malabar  ooast  In  the  month  of 
February,  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Governor-General, 
who  had  taken  the  command  of  the  army  upon 
himself,  laid  siege  to  Bangalore,  and  took  thtt 
important  place  by  storm.  His  lordship  th^  re- 
solved to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Mysore,  and 
to  dictate  his  own  terms  of  peace  at  the  capital. 
He  began  his  march  in  the  first  days  of  May.  The 
native  troops,  as  .well  as  the  British  troops  with 
him,  burned  with  impatience  to  take  their  reveage 
lor  the  atrocious  and  brutal  degradation  Tippoo 
had  put  upon  their  brothers  in  arms  during  the 
last  war,  and  even  after  the  conclusion  of  it.  The 
news  of  the  fall  of  Bangalore  and  of  the  rapid 
advance  .of  Comwallis  tilled  the  mind  of  the 
tyrant  with  alarm,  and  induced  him  to  make  a^ 
rangements  for  removing  from  his  capital  his 
women  and  treasure.  To  gratify  his  taste  and  hia 
vanity,  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  the  principal 
streets  of  Seringapatam  had  been  ornamented  with 
rude  paintings  caricaturing  the  English.  In  one 
place  there  was  a  tiger  seizing  a  trembling  Eogliah- 
man ;  in  another  there  was  a  Mysorean  horseman 
rivalling  the  feats  of  Antar,  and  cutting  off  two  or 
three  English  heads  at  a  blow ;  and  in  other  places 
there  were  Englishmen  put  into  positions  and  sub- 
jected to  treatment  which  will  not  bear  descripdon. 
^'  The  anticipation,"  says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  must 
have  been  acute  which  suggested  the  obliterstion 
of  all  these  favoured  triumphs,  and  a  positive  order 
for  carefully  whitewashing  the  whole  of  the  walls. 
The  removal  of  these  foolish  indications  of  hostili^ 
and  contempt  was  a  conclusive  testimony  of  his 
considering  the  capture  of  the  place  highly  pro- 
bable; but  conscience  suggested  more  serious  ter- 
rors in  the  masa  of  living  evidence,  at  Seringapatam 
and  elsewhere,  of  his  detention  of  prisoners  in 
direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1784.  Of  the 
English  boys  educated  as  singers  and  dancers* 
twenty  still  remained;  a  secret  order  was  dis- 
patched for  the  murder  of  these  unhappy  youdis  as 
the  fii-st  victims,  and  then  the  other  prisoners  of 
the  preceding  war  were  gradually  and  secretly  put 
to  death.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  precise  in- 
formation regarding  details  in  which  no  individual 
would  acknowledge  instrumentality,  or  even  ascribe 
it  to  another :  the  bodies  were  carried  out  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  gates,  by  the  common  scaven- 
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gen^  to  places  of  distant  sepulture,  and  the 
linations  were  supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated 
by  Abyssinian  slaves,  by  the  well-understood  prac- 
tice of  a  sudden  and  violent  twist  to  dislocate  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  The  orders  to  the  outposts 
were  executed  according  to  local  circumstances, 
snd  the  English  army  had  afterwards  direct  evi- 
dence, even  to  exhumation,  of  murders  so  com- 
mitted. .  . .  The  horrible  butcheries  of  this  period 
exemplified  the  natural  connexion  between  cruelty 
and  fear."  Tippoo,  however,  took  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  main  road,  some  miles  in  advance 
of  his  capital,  behind  the  deep  river  Cavery,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  await  there  the  attack  of  the 
English.  The  march  of  Cornwallis,  and  of  Ge- 
neral Abercrombie,  who  moved  in  a  different  line, 
was  excessively  laborious.  They  had  to  make  the 
roads  by  which  they  were  to  advance ;  and  for  fifty 
miles  and  more  Abercrombie's  route  was  across 
steep  mountains,  where  the  battering  trains,  pro- 
visions, and  stores  were  moved  with  the  greatest 
difficulty — "  every  separate  gun  being  hoisted  over 
a  succession  of  ascents  by  ropes  and  tackle."  They 
also  suffered  severely  through  a  want  of  forage, 
Tippoo  having  carefiilly  destroyed  all  he  could; 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  march,  the  periodic 
rains,  and  bad  food,  and  long  fatigue  brought  on 
sickness  and  disease.  To  complete  their  wretch- 
edness the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  troops. 
Our  Mahratta  allies,  who  had  solemnly  engaged  to 
co-operate  with  a  great  army  of  horse,  came  not  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  and  most  men 
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doubted  whether  they  would  come  at  all,  or,  if  they 
came,  whether  they  were  not  as  likely  to  join  the 
Mysoreans  as  the  English.  Lord  Cornwallis,  how- 
ever, arrived  at  Arikera,  on  the  Cavery,  and  about 
nine  miles  from  Seringapatam,  on  the  13th  of 
May ;  and,  crossing  the  river  with  difficulty,  for  it 
was  swollen  by  the  rains,  he  attacked  Tippoo,  who 
had  steadily  waited  his  coming  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous position,  on  the  15th,  before  General  Aber- 
crombie could  join  him  or  get  near  enough  to  co- 
operate with  efficacy.  The  Mysoreans  pUed  their 
artillery  with  great  spirit,  and  preserved  a  very 
imposing  countenance  until  the  British  bayonets 
were  near  their  breasts,  when  they  broke  and  fled. 
They  were  driven  from  rock  to  rock,  and  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  guns  of  their  capitaL  The 
setting  sun  displayed  a  glorious  view  to  the  victors 
as  they  halted  on  a  ridge  of  the  hills.  Right  be- 
fore them  rose  Seringapatam,  the  proud  capital  of 
Mysore,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence, adorned  with  mosques,  minarets,  pagodas, 
and  other  buildings,  defended  by  immense  fortifi- 
cations, and  skirt^  by  superb  gardens ;  the  rapid 
Cavery  winding  round  its- walls,  which  seemed 
everywhere  lined  with  forts,  and  filled  with  crowds 
of  the  routed  army.  The  road  was  open,  the  prize 
seemed  within  their  reach ;  but  in  the  very  hour 
of  victory  the  English  found  it  necessary  to  retreat. 
The  force  actually  with  Comwallisi  though  strong 
enough  to  beat  Tippoo's  army  in  the  field,  was  not 
strong  enough  to  invest  a  place  like  Seringapatam; 
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and  they  had  with  them  neither  provisioni  nor 
stores  enough  for  a  long  siege.  Moreover  the 
camp  was  half  filled  with  sick,  and  the  pitiless 
rains  continued  to  fall  in  torrents.  Cornwallis 
sent  orders  to  Ahercromhie,  who  had  reached 
Periapatam,  ahout  three  marches  from  Seringapa- 
tam,  to  retire  towards  the  coast;  and,  after  re- 
maining some  days  on  the  Cavery,  near  the  scene 
of  his  victory,  to  cover  Ahercrombie's  retreat, 
Cornwallis  burst  the  greater  part  of  his  battering 
guns,  and  began  his  mortifying  retreat  also  on  the 
26th  of  May.  Towards  the  end  of  his  first  day's 
march  Cornwallis  was  startled  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  body  of  horse  that  rode  right  in  on 
his  baggage  flank  ;  but,  instead  of  being  enemies, 
they  proved  to  be  Uie  advance  of  the  long-expected 
Mf^ratta  army;  and  they  gave  intelligence  that 
the  main  body  of  that  army,  counted  at  more  than 
20,000  horse,  under  the  command  of  Purseram 
Bhow,  a  celebrated  Mahratta  warrior,  and  Hurry 
Punt,  a  brahmin  of  the  highest  rank,  who  was  also 
charged  to  act  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
whole  Mahratta  league,  was  not  far  distant.  Corn- 
wallis halted  for  a  day  or  two,  and  was  joined  by 
the  two  great  chiefs;  but  the  swelling  of  the  rivers, 
the  sickly  state  of  his  own  men,  and  now  the  want 
of  his  battering  train,  forbade  all  thoughts  of  be- 
sieging Tippoo  in  his  capital  that  year;  and  he 
continued  his  retreat  to  Bangalore,  there  to  pre- 
pare better  means  for  another  campaign.  Tippoo 
now  boasted  that  he  had  obuined  the  greatest  of 
victories;  nevertheless  he  immediately  renewed 
some  overtures  for  peace;  but  Lord  Cornwallis 
demanded  the  same  ample  reparation  to  the  Com- 
pany and  their  allies  which  he  had  demanded  at 
the  banning,  and  the  negotiation  fell  to  the 
ground.  During  the  following  autumn  immense 
preparations  were  made  for  renewing  the  war  in 
the  centre  of  Mysore.  A  fresh  battering  train,  one 
hundred  elephants  from  Bengal,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  bullocks,  stores,  and  abundant  provisions  of 
every  kind  were  collected  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  Company  had  sent  out  500,000/.  in  specie; 
and  the  English  government  had  sent  out  rein- 
forcements to  the  king's  regiments  in  India,  to- 
gether with  some  fresh  detachments  of  the  royal 
artillery.  The  Mahrattas  were  steady  i^nd  active 
in  their  co-operation,  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vices with  their  light,  rapid  cavalry.  The  passes 
which  lead  from  Mysore  into  the  Camatic,  through 
which  I'ippoo  and  his  father  had  been  accustomed 
to  descend,  and  through  which  Cornwallis  was  to 
receive  supplier  and  reinforcements,  were  now 
cleared,  and  several  strong  forts  which  Tippoo  had 
erected  in  them  were  taken  by  storm.  Oossoor, 
though  a  very  strong  place,  was  carried  with  little 
difficulty ;  nor  was  there  much  fighting  or  delay 
at  Rajahcottah,  although  it  consisted  of  two  forts, 
the  one  at  the  bottom,  the  other  at  the  top,  of  a 
high  and  rugged  rock.  The  rest  of  the  forU  which 
defended  this  pass — the  Policade  pass — surren- 
dered upon  summons ;  and  this  direct  road  from 
Madraa  was  opened  to  an  immense  convoy  which 


presently  came  through  it,  headed  by  elepbanti 
loaded  with  treasure,  marching  two  abreast,  with 
the  British  standard  displayed.  Some  hill  forts, 
which  interrupted  Comwallis's  communication 
with  the  army  of  his  other  ally,  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan,  were  also  reduced,  none  of  them  making 
a  manful  resistance  except  Nundydroog,  ^hid 
was  built  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  1700  feet  high, 
and  apparently  inaccessible  to  artillery.  Here 
General  Medows  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
Guns  were  drawn  up  the  steeps,  breaches  were 
made  in  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  orders  were 
given  to  storm.  Some  one  cried  out,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  troops,  that  there  was  a  mine  near  the 
breach*  "  If  there  is  a  mine,"  said  Medows,  "it 
is  a  mine  of  gold."  The  troops,  headed  by  the 
fiank  companies  of  the  36th  and  71st  regiments, 
rushed  to  the  assault,  entered  the  breach,  and 
made  the  place  their  own.  In  another  direction, 
in  the  mountainous,  wooded  country  that  lies  be- 
tween Bangalore  and  Seringapatam,  Savendroog, 
a  place  of  extraordinary  strength,  was  captured  m 
the  same  manner,  the  bands  playing  '*  Britons, 
strike  home,**  as  the  storming  parties  advanced  to 
the  breach.  Gotradroog,  another  fortress  of  the 
same  kind  and  in  the  same  district,  was  also  car 
ried  by  storm ;  and  before  the  end  of  December 
all  the  lines  of  communication  for  Comwallii's 
ultimate  operations  were  opened  and  rendered  per- 
fectly secure.  Tippoo  had  sent  a  considerable 
army  to  keep  open  his  communications  with  the 
rich  provinces  of  Bednore  and  Mangalore,  the  only 
part  of  his  dominions  which  had  escaped  the  ra- 
vages of  war ;  but  his  Mysoreans  retreated  on  the 
approach  of  a  division  of  the  Mahratta  army,  and 
threw  themselves  into  a  thick  forest,  where,  be- 
sides other  natural  defences,  they  were  protected 
by  the  river  Toom  and  some  deep  ravines.  They 
were  soon,  however,  attacked,  defeated,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forest,  by  Captain  Little,  with  750  men 
and  two  guns.  General  Abercrombie,  who,  since 
the  retreat  from  the  upper  country,  had  occupied 
cantonments  at  and  round  about  Tellicherry,  be 
gan  to  move  again  towards  Seringapatam  early  in 
December,  but  he  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  top 
of  the  Ghauts,  as  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  busily 
engaged  in  plundering,  could  not  be  got  together 
to  accompany  him.  Early  in  January  (1792) 
Lord  Cornwallis  united  his  main  army  under 
Gotradroog,  where  he  was  kept  waiting  more  than 
a  fortnight  by  the  tardy  Nizam,  who  was  to  join 
him  with  his  army  from  Hyderabad.  At  last 
the  Indian  potentate  arrived ;  and  at  the  end 
of  January  the  combined  forces  pressed  forward 
for  Seringapatam,  while  Abercromby  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  same  point  by  a  different  route. 
On  the  5th  of  February  Cornwallis  once  more  got 
sight  of  Tippoo's  capital,  and  saw  that  the  My- 
sorean  army  was  encamped  under  its  walls.  He 
encamped  himself  at  about  the  distance  of  six 
miles  from  Seringapatam.  That  capital  is  situated 
on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  C»r 
very ;  the  island  being  from  three  to  four  miles  in 
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length,  and  the  fortress  standing  on  the  western 
angle  of  it.    The  eastern  part  of  the  island  was 
fortified  hy  redoubts  and  batteries  connected  by 
strong  intrenchments  with  a  deep  ditch.     On  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  Tippoo  lay  encamped, 
there  was  another  line  of  works,  and  no  fewer  than 
six  large  redoubts.     This  first  line  was  defended 
by  100  pieces  of  artillery,  while  the  second  line, 
or  the  island,  its  fortress,  &c.,  was  defended  by 
300  pieces  of  artillery.    Tippoo's  army,  at  the 
lowest   estimate,  amounted  to   5000  horse    and 
40,000  foot.      The  sultan's  hope  was  that  he 
should  be  able  to  protract  the  siege  till  the  want  of 
provisions  and  the  return  of  the  season  of  rains 
should  force  his   enemies  to  retreat.     But  the 
British  did  not  come  to  loiter.    In  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  February  Cornwallis  led  them   in  three 
columns  right  into  Tippoo's  camp ;  and  they  took 
several  of  his  redoubts  on  the  river  bank  before 
the  Mysoreans  well  knew  that  they  were  coming. 
Colonel  Knox,  with  one  party,  even  penetrated  to 
the  island,  and  drove  the  Mysoreans  out  of  some 
of  their  works  there  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
When  morning  dawned,  Tippoo,  assisted  by  some 
Frenchmen  who  advised  some  skilful  manoeuvres, 
endeavoured  to  envelope  and  bear  down  by  weight 
of  artillery  and  force  of  numbers  one  of  the  three 
columns  of  the  British;   but  he  failed  in  the 
attempt ;  and  detachment  after  detachment  rushed 
across  the  Cavery,  and  got  footing  on  the  island. 
Tippoo  fled  across  the  river,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  great  fortress :  many  of  his  men  imme- 
diately deserted ;  and  10,000  men,  whom  he  had 
forcibly  dragged   from   Coorg,  the   coimtry  his 
father  had  conquered,  ran  away  in  a  body  towards 
their  native  woods.    The  Mysoreans,  who  remained 
within  the  first  line  on  the  river  bank,  attempted 
to  recover  the  redoubts  which  the  British  had 
taken;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  terrible  loss. 
One  of  these  redoubts,  called  the  sultan's  redoubt, 
was  held  by  only  100  Europeans  and  50  sepoys, 
who  repulsed  thousands  after  thousands.     When 
the  fighting  on  the  river  bank  was  over,  and  when 
Tippoo's  people  were  all  retiring  to  the  island  or 
to  the  bank   of  the  river  beyond  it,  50  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  the  sultan's  redoubt  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  so  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  tliirst,  having  no  provisions 
with  them^  nor  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water,  that 
they  could  scarcely  stand  or  hold  their  muskets. 
The  loss  of  the  English  during  the  whole  of  this 
day's  hard  fighting  amounted  to  535  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing ;  the  loss  of  Tippoo  in  slain 
alone  was  estimated  at  4000.     By  the  morning  of 
the  8th  Abercrombie  had  completely  established 
his  army  on  the  island,  and  Tippoo  had  shut  up 
his  within  the  works  of  the  fortress,  except  the 
cavalry  and  the  baggage,  which  he  had  sent  across 
the  other  branch  of  the  Cavery.    Cornwallis  made 
immediate  preparations  for  the  siege ;  and  three 
Eoropean  regiments,  seven  battalions  of  sepoys, 
and  some  artillery  at  once  girded  the  place,  pre- 
ventmg  ingress  or  egress.    On  the  evening  of  that 


day  Tippoo  sent  for  two  English  officers,  whom 
he  had  kept  as  prisoners  in  spite  of  a  capitulation, 
and  gave  them  presents  and  letters  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, assuring  them  that  he  had  always  been 
anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  the  English.  At 
day-break  on  the  10th  a  desperate  attempt  was 
made  by  some  of  the  Mysorean  cavalry,  who  had 
crossed  the  river  in  the  dark,  to  cut  off  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  his  camp ;  but  the  only  effect  really 
produced  was  an  increase  of  zeal  and  anmiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  British  soldiers  and  sepoys,  who 
were  all  greatly  attached  to  their  truly  noble  com- 
mander. On  the  16th  General  Abercrombie,  who 
had  crossed  the  Cavery  at  Eratore,  joined  Corn- 
wallis before  Seringapatam  with  about  2000  Euro- 
peans and  4000  sepoys.  As  the  Mahrattas  had 
after  all  la^ed  behind,  Abercrombie  had  been 
exposed  on  his  march  to  several  sharp  attacks 
from  the  Mysorean  cavalry.  By  the  21st  the 
close  investment  of  the  fortress  was  well  ad- 
vanced ;  the  first  parallel,  with  a  large  redoubt  in 
the  rear,  was  finished,  and  the  line  was  marked 
out  for  the  second  parallel.  On  the  22nd  there 
was  some  smart  fighting  before  the  English  could 
gain  possession  of  a  grove  within  reach  of  the 
guns  of  the  fortress ;  but  by  the  23rd  the  second 
parallel  was  finished,  and  breaching  batteries  were 
begun  and  furnaces  prepared  for  heating  shot. 
In  a  few  days  more  the  walls  must  have  been 
breached  by  the  fire  of  fifty  heavy  guns,  and  the 
place  must  have  been  made  untenable  by  the  red- 
hot  shot  which  would  have  set  in  flames  the 
wooden  edifices  with  which  the  interior  of  the 
fort  was  crowded.  General  Medows  had  under- 
taken to  head  the  storming  party,  and  the  men 
were  eager  for  that  close  conflict.  But,  although 
he  had  not  suspended  operations  for  a  minute, 
Cornwallis  had  listened  to  the  overtures  sent  to 
him  by  the  two  released  officers,  and  had  admitted 
some  of  Tippoo's  people  to  close  conference. 
These  conferences,  held  in  the  English  camp, 
were  prolonged  from  the  15th  till  the  21st,  and 
ended  then  without  any  agreement,  for,  though 
reduced  to  despair,  the  Mysorean  sultan  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  hard  conditions  proposed. 
But  on  the  24th  he  yielded  to  his  fate,  and  Corn- 
wallis ordered  his  troops  in  the  trenches  to  cease 
working  and  to  desist  from  hostilities.  So  inflamed 
were  the  soldiery  against  the  sultan,  and  so  high 
their  hopes  about  prize-money  if  the  place  should 
be  taken  by  storm,  that  it  was  found  difficult  to 
restrain  Uiem  from  continuing  their  works.  In 
general  orders  issued  to  them,  their  general  said 
that  he  thought  it  almost  unnecessary  to  remind 
them  that  moderation  in  success  was  no  less  ex- 
pected from  brave  men  than  gallantry  in  action ; 
and  that  he  trusted  they  would  not  only  be  in- 
capable of  committing  violence  in  any  intercourse 
that  might  take  place  between  them  and  Tippoo's 
troops,  but  that  they  would  even  abstain  from 
making  use  of  any  kind  of  insulting  expression 
towards  an  enemy  now  subdued  and  humbled. 
The  troops,  though  fired  upon  by  the  Mysoreans 
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botli  by  muiketry  and  artillery  after  they  had  sua- 
pended  their  works  and  their  own  fire,  were  dutiful 
to  the  injunctions  of  Lord  Comwallis;  but,  if 
Tippoo  had  not  whitewashed  his  walls,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  admirable  discipline  and  their 
devotedness  to  their  general  would  not  have  pre- 
vented some  acts  of  violence.  The  treaty  which 
Tippoo  was  thus  forced  to  accept  contained  the 
following  articles: — 1.  That  he  should  cede  one- 
half  of  his  territories  to  the  allies;  2.  That  he 
should  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacs  of  rupees ; 
3.  That  he  should  unequivocally  restore  all  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Mysoreans 
from  the  time  of  Hyder;  4.  That  he  should  de- 
liver up  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  treaty  two  of  his  three  eldest  sons*  In  con- 
formity with  these  terms  Tippoo  began  to  send 
the  treasure  out  of  the  fort  to  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers;  and  on  the  26th  the  young  princes, 
one  of  whom  was  about  ten  and  the  other  eight 
years  old,  were  conducted  to  the  camp  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  They  were  each  mounted 
on  an  elephant  richly  caparisoned,  and  seated  in  a 
silver  houdah.    They  were  dressed  in  long  white 


muslin  gowns  and  red  turbans ;  they  wore  several 
rows  of  large  pearls  round  their  necks,  from  which 
was  suspended  an  ornament  consisting  of  a  ruby 
and  an  emerald  of  considerable  size,  surrounded 
with  large  brilliants,  and  in  their  turbans,  each 
had  a  sprig  of  rich  pearls.  They  were  attended 
by  their  father's  vakeels,  mounted  also  on  ele- 
phants. The  procession  was  opened  by  hircarrahs, 
or  messengers  riding  on  camels,  and  seven  stan- 
dard-bearers carrying  small  green  flags;  and  it 
was  closed  by  100  spearmen,  whose  spears  were 
all  inlaid  with  silver.  Some  of  Tippoo's  sepoys 
and  a  party  of  horse  followed  at  a  short  distance. 
Lord  Comwallis,  attended  by  his  staff  and  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army,  received  the  princes 
as  they  dismounted  from  their  elephants,  at  the 
door  of  his  great  tent;  embraced  them;  led  them 
in,  one  in  each  hand,  and  treated  them,  as  it  was 
his  nature  to  do  all  men,  with  great  politeness, 
attention,  and  tenderness.  He  seated  them,  one 
on  each  side  of  himself;  and  then  the  sultan's 
head  vakeel  said — "  These  children  were  this 
morning  the  sons  of  the  sultan,  my  master ;  they 
must  now  look  up  to  your  lordship  as  a  father !" 


ScftBEXDim  or  thi  Childrzm  or  Tiptoo  Saib  to  Lord  CoRXWALLit.    From  a  Painting  by  Stothard. 


Comwallis  assured  the  vakeels  and  the  princes 
themselves  that  they  should  not  feel  the  loss  of 
a  father's  care.  He  gave  each  of  the  boys  a  gold 
watch,  with  which  they  were  greatly  delighted. 
The  next  day  his  lordship  paid  them  a  visit  at  the 
splendid  tents  which  had  been  set  apart  for  them. 
They  came  out  to  meet  him  with  smiling  faces ; 
and  his  lordship  again  embraced  them,  and  led 
them  by  the  hand  into  the  tent.    There  each  of 


the  princes  presented  him  with  a  fine  Persian 
sword,  and  he  gave  them  in  return  some  beautiful 
English  fire-arms.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th 
Tippoo  fired  a  royal  salute  from  the  fort  to  an- 
nounce his  satisfaction  at  the  kind  and  honourable 
reception  given  to  his  sons.  Sir  John  Kennaway, 
who  was  appointed  to  conclude  the  definitive 
treaty,  encountered  much  slowness  and  many  diffi- 
culties on  the  part  of  Tippoo's  vakeels.     The 
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svltxn  particularly  objected  to  restoring  to  the 
Rajah  of  Coorg  his  dominioiui,  and  expressed  as- 
tonishment and  indignation  at  the  imperative  de- 
maod.  But  as  the  rajah  had  risen  in  arms,  and 
had  vexy  materially  assisted  the  English  and  their 
allies,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  determined  not  to 
abandon  him.  There  had  been  but  too  much  of 
this  work  at  the  peace  of  Mangalore.  Tippoo  in- 
structed his  yakeels  to  tell  the  English  negotiator 
that  he  had  refused  to  see  them  or  to  deliberate 
on  that  point.  At  the  same  time  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  diligently  repairing  the  damages 
which  the  fortress  had  austained,  and  strengthening 
its  works.  Cornwallis  then  issued  orders — orders 
most  welcome  to  the  troops — ^for  recommencing 
the  siege,  informing  the  yoimg  princes  that  he 
mast  send  them  to  Madras,  while  he  disarmed 
their  guard,  and  treated  them  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  next  morning  the  princes  were  actually  made 
to  begin  their  march  to  Bangalore.  This  brought 
Tippoo  to  his  senses ;  his  vakeels  assured  Sir  John 
Kennaway  that  he  would  agree  to  all  that  had  been 
demanded  from  him.  Cornwallis  agreed  to  sus- 
pend operations  for  one  day,  and  recalled  Tippoo's 
sons,  who  on  the  19th  of  March  presented  the 
definitive  treaty,  signed  by  their  father,  to  Lord 
Cornwallis.  By  this  treaty  the  English  obtained 
all  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, a  district  surrounding  Dindegul,  and  some 
territory  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Camatic, 
including  the  Baramahl  and  the  lower  Ghauts ; 
the  Mahrattas  (for  all  the  three  allies  shared,  and 
about  equally,  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  sultan's 
dominions)  recovered  possession  of  the  country 
as  far  as  the  river  Toombuddra,  which  had  once 
been  their  frontier  line;  and  the  Nizam  got  all 
the  country  from  the  river  Kistna  to  the  Pennar, 
including  the  forts  of  Gunjecottah  and  Cudapa. 
The  territory  thus  acquired  by  the  English  did 
not  yield  much  more  than  half  a  million  sterling 
of  annual  revenue ;  but  it  was  highly  valuable  as 
strengthening  the  Carnatic  against  invasion,  as 
affording  excellent  land  communications,  and  as 
containing  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast  highly 
favourable  to  commerce  and  to  the  extension  of 
that  influence  which  we  aimed  at.  The  Nairs  and 
the  other  Hindu  people  that  occupied  the  coast  of 
Malabar  were  made  happy  by  the  change  of  mas- 
ters, and  by  the  full  freedom  now  allowed  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  old  customs.*  In  his  letter  to  the  court 
of  directors,  which  accompanied  the  definitive 
treaty,  Lord  Cornwallis  described  Tippoo  as  "  a 
faithless  and  violent  character,  upon  whom  no  de- 
pendence could  be  placed."  His  lordship  knew 
very  well  his  connection  with  the  French,  and  the 
efforts  he  had  made,  and  continued  to  make,  to 
bring  that  powerful  nation  fonce  more  into  the 
Indian  wars;  and  it  is  urged  by  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  that  he  must 
have  considered  Tippoo,  even  in  his  reduced  state, 

^  *  Colonel  Wilks.  Sketches.— Mi^or  Dirom'i  NamtiTe.— Mac- 
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as  much  more  likely  to  disturb  the  Company's  pos- 
sessions than  either  the  Nizam  or  the  Mahrattas; 
and  that  it  was  from  far  different  considerations 
than  any  dread  of  increasing  the  dominions  of  the 
Mahrattas  and  his  other  ally  (the  motive  generally 
ascribed  to  him  for  concluding  the  present  peace) 
that  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war  to  the  total  de* 
struction  of  the  Mysorean  power.  The  finances 
of  the  Indian  government  were  in  a  very  embar- 
rassed state;  the  general  sentiment  in  England 
seemed  opposed  to  any  war  whatever  in  India; 
the  court  of  directors  had  in  several  of  their  dis- 
patches, and  particularly  in  one  which  reached  his 
lordship  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  earnestly  called  his  attention  to  the  con- 
clusion of  an  early  peace,  declaring  their  readiness 
to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  the  advantages  which 
they  might  justly  expect  from  the  success  of  the 
war.  To  these  strong  causes  remain  to  be  added 
the  jealousy  which  subsisted  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  serious  and  reason- 
able apprehensions  Cornwallis  entertained  of  the 
latter.* 

To  soothe  the  troops  for  the  disappointment 
of  their  expectations  of  booty  in  the  storming 
of  Seringapatam,  and  to  reward  them  for  their 
excellent  conduct  and  rare  exertions  during  the 
whole  of  the  war,  the  commander-in-chief,  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  made  them  a  giA;,  equal 
to  six  months'  batta,  out  of  the  money  paid  by 
Tippoo;  and  both  he  himself  and  General  Mc- 
dows,  his  second  in  command,  resigned  .their 
large  shares,  that  the  soldiers  might  have  the 
more.  The  army  returned  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tories, good  care  being  taken  to  place  respectable 
garrisons  in  districts  ceded,  and  particularly  in  the 
towns  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  hitherto  we  had 
scarcely  had  a  footing.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis to  Tippoo  after  this  peace  was  honourable 
and  generous;  but  the  sultan,  whose  pride  had 
been  so  humiliated,  and  whose  power  had  been  so 
greatly  reduced,  seemed  to  receive  every  act  of 
kindness  rather  as  an  insult  than  as  a  proof  of 
friendship ;  and  nothing  in  his  conduct  gave  ground 
to  hope  that  the  peace  would  be  permanent.  More- 
over, some  of  the  Mahrattas  took  mortal  offence  at 
the  refusal  of  Cornwallis  to  permit  them  to  sub- 
sidise a  British  detachment. 

While  Lord  Cornwallis  was  engaged  with  Tippoo, 
Lord  Macartney,  formerly  governor  of  Madras, 
proceeded  on  his  famous  embassy  to  China,  in  the 
hope  of  opening  that  closed  and  jealously  guarded 
country  to  English  trade  and  enterprise.  But  the 
result  really  obtained  was  little  more  than  a  good 
book  about  the  country  and  the  people  from  Mr. 
(now  Sir  John)  Barrow,  his  lordship's  secretary. 
Our  gradual  conquests  had  brought  our  Indian 
frontier  almost  close  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
Celestial  Empire ;  and  the  Chinese,  who  at  least 
knew  something  of  the  histonr  of  our  aggrandise- 
ment in  Hindustan,  were  mrmed  at  our  near 
neighbourhood,  and  thus  more  than  ever  disposed 
to  persevere  in  their  ancient  excluding  laws. 

•  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sketch  of  the  Political  Hialory  of  India. 
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The  affiuni  of  Pdand  now  demand  our  attention. 
In  the  mimth  of  October,  1788,  the  Polish  diet, 
consisting  of  the  magnates  and  the  clergy,  had  as- 
sembled with  the  intention  of  improving  and  re- 
modelling the  whole  system  of  government  in  dmt 
part  of  the  country  which  yet  remained  to  them 
unpartitioned.    Soon,  encouraged  by  the  spirit  that 
was  showing  itself  in  France,  the  members  of  the 
diet  resolvdl  to  continue  their  sittings  until  their 
work  of  reform  should  be  completed ;  and,  in  order 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  addition  of  a  Tien 
Etat.  about  which  so  much  noise  was  making  else- 
where, but  which  hitherto  had  had  no  political 
existence  in  Poland,  they  determined  to  admit  the 
inferior  orders  into  a  participation  in  their  deli- 
berations and  powers.     Several  years  before  this, 
the  chancellor,  Andrew  Zamoyski,  who  had  both 
patriotism  and  ability,  had  prepared  a  new  code, 
which  removed  many  ancient  abuses,  and  partly 
emancipated  the  peasants,  who  in  Poland  remained 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  same 
condition  of  serfs  or  slaves  as  the  peasantry  of  all 
Europe  had  been  in  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.    The  diet  which  had  been  assembled  in 
1780  had  rejected  these  vast  improvements,  and 
this  code  altogether,  the  majority  of  them  calling 
Zamoyski,  who  had  set  the  example  by  emanci- 
pating his  own  serfs,  a  plunderer  and  a  traitor  to 
his  country.*     Nor  could  the  diet  now  assembled 
venture  to  propose  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
nor  was  it  in  the  end  proposed  until  it  was  too  late. 
The  diet,  in  fact,  did  little  or  nothing  but  occupy 
itself  about  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  until  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  when  they  named  a  committee  to 
propose  reforms  in  different  branches  of  the  admi- 
nistration, and  to  present  the  basis  of  an  entirely 
new  constitution.     "  If,"  says  a  Polish  noble,  a 
magnate  of  the  kingdom,  and  one,  as  we  believe, 
honesdy  attached  to  his  country,  "  if  the  diet  had 
proceeded  with  more  dispatch,  and  proclaimed  the 
new  constitution  eighteen  months  earlier  than  they 
did,  Poland  would  have  been  saved.     She  would 
have  had  the  time  necessary  to  consdidate  her  go- 
vernment, and  to  gain  strength,  from  1789  to  1792 ; 
she  would  not  have  lost  all  the  advantages  of  an 
alliance  very  sincerely  offered  at  that  period  by  the 
King  of  Prussia;  she  would  not  have  left  Russia 
the  time  to  make  peace  with  the  Turk^  and  the 
Swedes ;  and  she  would  have  prevented  that  friendly 
understanding  between  Russia  and  Prussia  which 
arose  out  of  the  events  and  troubles  in  France  in 
1792.     It  was  this  understanding  and  these  events 
which  entirely  changed  the  intentions  of  Frederic 
William  with  respect  to  Poland;  which  altered  his 
character  and   manner  of  thinking;  and  which 
raised  and  armed  nearly  all  Europe  against  France^ 
without  producing  any  other  effect  than  increasing 
the  revolutionary  fanaticism,  exasperating  men's 
minds,  and  leaving  France  exposed  for  a  time  to 
all  the  horrors  of  anarchy."  f    The  Polish  consti- 
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tution-makers  did  not  perform  their  work  quite  so 
rapidly  as  the  French,  although,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  they  imitated  tiiose  yivacious  legislators 
in  too  many  particulars.  A  deputy,  or  nuncio^  ftom 
Lithuania,  thought  that,  befbre  they  made  a  consti- 
tution at  all,  they  had  better  provide  the  means  of 
defending  their  country,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed 
in  the  diet,  "  Money  and  m  army !  These  are  the 
two  sole  objects  which  ought  at  present  to  engage 
our  attention !"  He  was  in  the  right,  but  he  was 
not  listened  to^  At  the  close  of  the  year  1769  his 
Prussian  majesty,  Frederic  William,  who  was  al- 
ready putting  himself  forward  with  England  as  the 
opponent  of  the  Empress  Catherine  in  her  designs 
upon  Turkey,  assured  the  diet  that  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  to  see  Poland  happy  and  powerf\il,  with  such 
an  improvement  in  her  institutions  as  would  enable 
her  to  maintain  her  own  independence ;  and  he 
added  that  this  was  equally  the  wish  of  his  close 
allies  England  and  Holland,  who,  like  himself,  were 
anxious  to  form  with  the  Poles  friendly  connections 
not  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  cabals  and  intrigues. 
At  the  request  of  the  diet,  the  king,  Stanislaus  Au- 
gustus, sent  ambassadors  to  Berlin,  London,  the 
Hague,  Constantinople,  and  other  courts;  and  the 
former  lover  and  creature  of  Catherine  appears  to 
have  done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  procure  alliances 
with  her  enemies,  and  with  those  who  were  jealous 
of  her  power.  After  appointing  the  constitution 
committee,  the  diet  doubted  whether  they  had  or 
had  not  the  right  of  making  any  elementary  changes 
in  their  old  constitution,  without  being  more  for- 
mally authorised  by  the  nation,  or  by  the  nobihty 
and  clergy,  who  then  alone  constituted  the  nation. 
This  question,  however,  being  settled  in  the  affirm- 
ative^ the  committee  at  last  produced  their  project 
of  reform,  in  eight  articles,  entitled,  '^  Piinciples 
for  the  improvement  of  the  constitution.**  TTiese 
articles  laid  down  several  good  regulations;  but 
they  spoke  of  the  crown  as  being  still  elective  (that 
great  curse  of  iht  country,  and  the  cause  of  most 
of  its  miseries);  and  they  spoke  neither  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  peasantry  nor  of  the  rights 
of  the  burghers  and  non-nobles  to  a  share  in  the 
legislature.  Stanislans  Augustus,  having  no  son 
likely  to  succeed  him,  and  believing  that  if  they 
made  the  throne  hereditary  they  would  not  give  it 
to  any  member  of  his  family,  appeared  to  be  passive 
and  indifierent  to  die  discussions  which  took  plsce 
on  this  point ;  but  when  his  opinion  was  ssked,  , 
and  he  was  consulted  by  members  of  the  diet  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  prince  proper  to  be  named  his  suc- 
cessor, he  made  no  secret  of  his  intimate  conviction 
that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  make 
the  throne  hereditary  in  the  family  of  some  prince 
or  other;  telKng  them  that  the  dective  nature  of 
the  crown,  and  the  intrigues  and  troubles  it  bad  led 
to  at  the  death  of  every  king,  had  been  the  real 
cause  of  the  decline  and  weakness  of  Poland.  The 
burghers  had  demanded  and  were  demanding  to 
be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  national  diet,  and  to  have  their  share 
in  the  legislature,  and  their  chanceof  promotion  in 
the  executive  govemmentj  in  the  law,  and  in  the 
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annj,  where  ail  places  except  the  lowest  were  mono- 
poLsed  by  the  nobles.    The  diet,  which  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  30th  of  December,  1189,  to  the  3rd 
of  February,  1190,  came  to  no  conclusion  on  either 
of  these  vital  points ;  hut,  unlike  the  French  nobi- 
ifty  before  the  revolution,  who  paid  nothing  and 
would  not  agree  to  pay  anything  towards  the  ex- 
peoKB  of  the  state,  these  Polish  magnates  volun- 
tar^y  taxed  themselves  to  the  amount  of  a  tenth 
part  of  their  yearly  revenues,  and  decided  that  the 
burghera  and  country-people  should  pay  no  more 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  in  quieter 
times.    During  the  recess  of  the  diet,  Luchesini, 
Frederic  William's  ambassador,  informed  the  court 
of  Warsaw  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  de- 
clared that  she  would  be  no  obstacle  to  au  alliance 
between  Prusaia  and  Poland;  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  highly  approved  of  the  projected  reforms, 
and  wss  ready  to  offer  Stanislaus  Augustus  a  de- 
fensive alliance,  and  conclude  with  him  a  commer- 
cial treaty,  upon  terms  liberal  and  beneficial  to 
both  countries.     But  at  the  same  time  Luchesini 
did  not  conceal  the  eager  desire  of  Frederic  Wil- 
liam to  possess  Thorn  and  Dantzie,  which  would 
throw  open  to  him  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula  to 
the  Baltic;  intimating,  however,  that  Prussia  would 
give  an  equivalent  by  ceding  other  territories  to 
Poland.    It  is  aaid  that  the  English  minister  resi- 
dent at  Warsaw  backed  Luchesini  in  asking  for 
ThcHrn  and  Dantsic ;  and  that  some  time  after  this 
Pitt  himself  strongly  recommended  the  cession  to 
the  Polish  ambassador  at  London,  telling  him  that 
the  Poles  derived  no  advantage  from  those  two 
outlets  for  their  produce  in  the  state  of  weakness  in 
which  they  were  groaning  under  the  protection  of 
the  coiu-t  of  Petersburg ;  that  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  pffenng  his  friendship  and  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
was  presenting  them  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  their  abject  state ;  and  that  this  alone  would 
be  worth  more  than  Thorn  and  Dantzie*    But  the 
Poles  were  averse  to  yield  the  commerce  of  the 
Vistula,  and  the  command  of  its  embouchure,  to  a 
sUte  which  had  already  been  a  partaker  in  the 
dismemberment  of  their  territory;  and  the  diet 
afterwards  decreed  that  no  portion  of  the  states 
skcuid  ever  be  alienated!    The  diet  continued  to 
discuss  the  great  question  of  the  new  constitution ; 
and  another  committee  was  appointed  to  work  out 
the  principles  which  had  been  admitted.     Still 
the  work  proceeded  very  slowly  ;  and,  as  the  term 
was  approaching  when  the  diet,  by  the  old  laws, 
must  dissolve  itself,  the  nuncios  resolved  to  make 
a  new  law  for  the  occasion,  in  order  to  justify 
the  prolongation  of  their  aittings.f    The  king 
pVD&ssed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  saying  that 
the  present  diet,  which  had  been  charged  with 
the  leconatruction  of  the  constitution,  was  a  con- 
ventioii,  a  constitttent  body,  which  ought  not  to 
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separate  until  it  had  executed  its  mission.  There 
was,  however,  a  minority  in  the  diet  that  hotly  op- 
posed this  novel  resolution,  and  taxed  it  with  ille- 
gality when  it  was  adopted  in  spite  of  their  efforts. 
Many  essential  changes  in  the  form  of  government 
were  agreed  to;  but  when  Krasinski,  bishop  of 
Kamieniec,  boldly  introduced  the  project  for  mak- 
ing the  throne  hereditary,  like  the  thrones  of  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  he  was  furiously  assailed 
by  a  minority,  but  still  a  considerable  part  of  the 
magnates,  who  declared  that  hereditary  monarchy 
would  overthrow  all  liberty  and  subject  Poland  to 
a  despotism — as  if  there  were  any  liberty  left  to 
overthrow  in  the  unhappy  country.  Having  deter- 
mined that  the  throne  should  be  made  hereditary, 
the  majority  of  the  diet  recommended  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  as  a  proper  successor  to  the  reigning 
king.  The  minority  quoted  the  old  law  of  1768, 
which  had  been  dictated  and  guaranteed  by  Russia, 
and  which  expressly  declared  that  no  change  could 
be  made  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king^ 
dom,  except  by  the  tmanmous  assent  of  the  diet. 
The  majonty  hereupon  voted  the  abrogation  of  the 
law  of  1168;  and  at  the  same  time  they  decreed 
that  the  new  constitution  should  not  be  discussed 
article  by  article,  but  approved  en  masse^  after 
which  the  constitution  committee  might  make  any 
alterations  of  detail  which  might  be  voted  by  the 
diet.  The  Polish  reformers  increased  their  speed 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  French  revolutionists 
were  alarming  or  startling  all  the  established  go- 
vernments of  Europe.  If  they  had  determined 
that  their  crown  should  be  hereditary,  they  seemed 
equally  resolved  that  its  power,  though  increased 
from  what  it  had  been  hitherto,  should  be  very 
limited :  they  kept  to  themselves  the  right  of  de- 
claring war  and  making  peace,  and  entering  into 
and  concluding  treaties  of  alliance ;  only  enacting 
that  in  these  cases  there  must  be  a  majority  of 
three-fourths  of  the  diet.  The  demand  of  the 
burghers  for  a  share  in  the  representation  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee,  who  in  their  report  recom- 
mended the  measure.  The  minority  of  the  diet, 
who  called  themselves  anti-revolutionists,  and  who 
thought  it  monstrous  that  plain  citizens  should  be 
anything  in  the  state,  opposed  the  measure  with  the 
greatest  iiiry;  but  after  some  amendments  the 
measure  was  agreed  to.  On  the  very  same  day 
Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  Count  Potocki,  grand- 
marshal  of  Lithuania,  and  Malachowski,  marshal 
of  the  diet,  took  up  their  freedom  as  citizens  of 
Warsaw ;  and  their  example  was  fi)llowed  by  many 
other  noblemen.  This  seemed  one  great  stq)  gained ; 
but  unfortunately  neither  the  citizens  of  Warsaw 
nor  those  of  any  other  town  in  Poland  had  any 
great  weight  or  influence  in  the  country,  or  any 
familiarity  with  free  municipal  institutions,  or  any 
of  those  habits  of  self-government  which  are  only 
to  be  acquired  by  time.  The  majority  now  pro- 
ceeded with  a  constantly  increasing  speed;  and 
being  impatient  of  the  opposition  of  the  minority, 
and  apprehending  some  hostile  interference  on  the 
part  of  Russia  if  the  business  were  not  finished 
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immediately,  they  resolved  that  the  articles  of  the 
constitution  should  be  adopted  en  masse  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  king  all  in  one  day,  and  that  the 
minority  should  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  articles 
of  this  new  constitution  were  privately  submitted  to 
the  king,  who,  against  his  better  judgment,  agreed 
to  play  his  part  in  the  coup  (Tetat,  or  trick,  and 
accept  the  whole  constitution  without  further  exa- 
mination or  debate.  But  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
secret  what  was  known  to  so  many  individuals ; 
and  some  of  the  opposition  or  minority  learned  the 
whole  of  the  plan.  The  majority  then  anticipated, 
and  by  changing  their  great  day,  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  5th  of  May  (1791),  to  the  3rd  of  May, 
they  hoped  to  prevent  any  mischief  to  their  grand 
project.  It  appears  they  apprehended  some  scene 
of  violence  like  those  which  had  so  often  happened 
in  Polish  diets.  In  the  night  between  the  2nd  and  3rd 
of  May  they  met  in  a  private  house  and  read  the  con- 
stitutional act,  precautions  being  adopted  to  exclude 
every  one  that  thought  or  voted  with  the  minority, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  the  Russian  faction ;  and, 
after  the  constitution  had  been  read  with  acclama- 
tion and  unanimous  approbation,  they  set  their  sig- 
natures to  it.  On  the  3rd  the  king,  as  had  been 
agreed,  entered  the  hall  in  the  royal  palace  where 
the  diet  held  their  session ;  and,  the  constitution 
being  read  and  voted  by  the  nuncios,  Stanislaus 
Augustus  took  the  oath  to  it,  and  called  upon  all 
those  who  loved  their  country  to  follow  him  to  the 
church  to  take  the  same  oath  with  more  solemnity. 
And  forthwith  all  the  nuncios  except  twelve  fol- 
lowed the  king  through  the  halls  and  corridors 
which  lead  from  the  palace  to  the  cathedral  church ; 
and  before  the  high  altar  they  solemnly  swore  to 
maintain  this  constitution.  A  Te  Deum  was  then 
chanted,  and  the  nuncios  separated  till  the  5th  of 
May.  This  new  constitution  determined  that  the 
Catholic  religion  was  to  remain  the  dominant  reli- 
gion of  the  state ;  that  other  Christian  sects  should 
be  tolerated,  but  that  the  king  must  always  be  a 
Catholic : — tliat  the  hereditary  principle  was  adopted, 
and  the  succession  to  the  throne  vested  in  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  his  descendants  : — ^that  there 
should  be  two  Mouses^  or  a  senate  and  a  lower 
chamber : — that  the  king  should  have  a  delibe- 
rating voice  in  the  senate,  and  a  castingVote : — ^that 
the  diet  should  assemble  every  two  years,  but  that 
its  convocation  would  be  necessary  at  any  time  the 
country  was  threatened  with  a  foreign  war,  a  civil 
war  or  revolution,  a  general  dearth,  or  a  minority 
by  the  death  or  mental  alienation  of  the  sovereign  : 
— that  the  king  should  have  a  suspensive  veto,  or 
the  right  of  suspending  from  one  diet  to  another  the 
execution  of  any  decree  to  which  he  had  not  given 
his  assent :— that  the  king  should  have  the  right  of 
naming  to  all  places  of  trust  and  honour : — that 
the  executive  power  belonged  to  the  king  and  his 
council,  composed  of  six  ministers  of  state ;  but  that 
these  ministers  should  be  responsible  to  the  Diet, 
and  that  whenever  the  diet  should  by  a  majority 
declare  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  a  minister, 
his  majesty  should  be  bound  to  dismiss  him  and 


name  another : — ^that  the  army  should  be  entirely 
at  the  disposition  of  the  executive  power : — that  in 
the  interval  of  the  diets  the  king  and  his  council 
should  provisorily  have  the  power  of  making 
treaties  and  regulations  : — that,  the  nobility  should 
be  confirmed  in  their  ancient  rights  and  privil^e«, 
but  that  the  burghers  of  the  free  towns  should  send 
deputies  to  the  diet,  and  that  these  burgher  deputies 
should  at  the  end  of  three  years  have  the  right  of 
being  ennobled  if  they  chose : — that  every  man  that 
reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  army  should  be 
ennobled ;  and  that  in  every  successive  diet  thirty 
burgher  proprietors  might  be  ennobled  at  the  de- 
mand of  their  towns : — ^that,  in  addition  to  the  terri- 
torial courts  of  the  noblesse  and  proprietors,  there 
should  be  courts  of  justice  for  such  of  the  countrj- 
people  as  were  free : — that  the  executive  power 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  na- 
tional education,  police,  war,  and  the  treasury  :— 
that  the  liherum  veto,  the  cause  of  so  much  mis- 
chief, and  confederations  and  associations,  should 
be  abolished  for  ever : — ^that  every  twenty-five  years 
the  constitution  should  be  revised  and  amended  in 
an  extraordinary  diet  convoked  for  that  purpose. 
The  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  was  no -clause  in  this  charter,  and  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  it;  but  measures  had  been 
taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  reforming  party  to 
prepare  for  and  gradually  bring  about  that  change 
without  occasioning  any  violent  shock,  or  infringing 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  noble  holders  of 
lands  and  serfs;  and  the  Poles  insist  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  this  reforming 
diet  had  not  been  forcibly  interrupted,  and  then 
dissolved  for  ever,  the  slavery  of  the  peasants 
would  gradually  have  disappeared.* 

None  of  the  Poles,  except  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
nation,  could  fancy  for  one  moment  that  they,  in 
the  impoverished  and  already  dismembered  state  of 
the  country,  could  make  head  against  the  formid- 
able power  of  the  Russians,  or  oppose  the  Czarina 
in  a  single  campaign  when  she  should  have  finished 
her  war  with  the  Turks,  unless  they  were  backed 
and  supported  by  some  other  power  or  powers. 
The  ally  pointed  out  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  and  the  disposition  of  the  reigning  king  was 
certainly  Prussia.  In  the  month  of  March,  or 
some  six  weeks  before  the  constitution  was  sworn 
to  and  promulgated,  the  ministers  of  Fredenc 
William  had  concluded  the  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Polish  government;  but,  as  the  Poles 
would  not  yield  to  him  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  no 
progress  was  made  in  the  defensive  alliance;  and 
the  decree  of  the  Polish  diet  prohibiting  for  ever 
the  alienation  of  any  portion  of  the  remaming 
territory  stopped  all  further  negotiation  on  that 
subject.  This  decree  was  passed  some  time  before 
the  3rd  of  May,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  gave  oflfence  to  Frederic  William,  and  destroyed 
all  hope  of  Prussian  assistance,  although  he  allowed 
his  ministers  to  conclude  the  commercial  treaty 
after  the  decree  was  passed,  and  wrote  an  approving 
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and  an  applauding  letter  to  Stanialaua  Augustus 
after  he  had  sworn  to  the  new  constitution.  And 
the  Prussian  minister  at  Warsaw  had  on  the  16th 
of  May  (thirteen  days  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  constitution)  a  long  conference  with  a  com- 
mittee the  diet  had  appointed  for  managing  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  assured  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  master,  that  his  majesty  highly  approved 
of  the  happy  and  bloodless  revolution  which  had 
given  to  Poland  a  wise  and  well- organised  consti- 
tution. The  Prussian  minister  further  assured 
the  diet  that  his  master  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  choice  they  had  made  of  the  house  of 
Saxony  to  be  their  hereditary  sovereigns ;  and  that 
he  was  of  opinion  that  this  firm  and  decisive  step 
would  give  a  solid  basis  to  the  government  of 
Poland  and  to  the  national  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. He  also  told  the  diet  that  his  Prussian 
majesty  had  expressed  the  same  sentiments  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  on  the  subject  of  this  wise  con- 
stitution. Ail  that  was  said  at  this  conference  was 
taken  down  in  writing,  signed  by  all  present,  and 
then  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office. 
Other  strong  proofs  exist  of  Frederic  William's 
keeping  up  the  same  tone  for  weeks  and  months 
after  the  passing  of  that  constitution  which  he 
subsequently  pretended  he  had  all  along  disap- 
proved. Felicitations  poured  in  to  Warsaw  from 
other  quarters ;  but  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose 
&mily  had  already  suffered  so  much  by  aspiring 
to  wear  the  worse  than  iron  crown  of  Poland,  who 
knew  the  political  state  of  Europe,  and  felt  assured 
that  Russia  would  never  permit  him  or  any  of  his 
family  to  reign  in  peace  as  hereditary  kings  of 
Poland,  hesitated  and  held  back,  and  only  returned 
evasive  answers  to  the  diet,  who  thought  he  ought 
to  have  been  in  transports  of  joy  at  the  offer  they 
made  him.  The  Count  of  Malachowski  was  sent 
to  Dresden  as  envoy-extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  discuss  the  whole  matter  with 
the  elector ;  and,  as  he  made  no  progress  in  re- 
moving that  cautious  prince's  doubts  and  mis- 
givings, the  Prince  of  Czartoryski  was  sent  to  join 
and  co-operate  with  Malachowski.  This  was  in 
the  mouth  of  October,  1*791 ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  month  of  April,  1792,  only  one  month  before 
the  empress  Catherine  issued  her  manifesto,  and 
marched  her  armies  into  Poland  to  destroy  not 
merely  the  revolution  and  the  new  constitution, 
but  the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  that  the  Elector 
informed  the  diet  that  he  would  accept  the  crown 
upon  certain  conditions,  of  which  some  were  in- 
executable  and  some  such  as  the  Poles  would 
never  have  consented  to  execute.  His  electoral 
highness  put  among  his  conditions  that  the  Poles 
should  obtain  the  consent  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  to  the  new  scheme  of  government  they 
had  adopted,  and  that  he  should  have  the  certainty 
of  those  neighbouring  powers  not  opposing  the 
hereditary  monarchy  in  him  and  his  family.  Yet 
the  Elector  knew  that  Russia  had  determined  to 
oppose  everything.  Another  of  his  conditions  was 
that  the  constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May  should  be 


remodelled  so  as  to  give  more  power  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  determine  and  limit  the  powers  of  the 
diet.  He  also  demanded  the  exclusive  right  of 
war  and  peace,  and  a  more  direct  authority  over 
the  army  than  was  given  by  the  constitution.  Se- 
veral things  in  his  ultimatum  seemed  written  to 
conciliate  the  empress,  and  condemn  sundry  pro- 
ceedings and  regulations  in  France  which  the 
Poles  had  imitated  in  their  constitution,  rather  than 
for  any  other  use  or  purpose:  thus  the  Elector 
exposed  the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  Polish 
troops  to  the  nation^  which  he  called  a  vague  word 
signifying  whatever  a  dominant  faction  chose  to 
make  it  signify  ;  and,  in  claiming  for  himself  the 
entire  management  of  the  education  of  his  son 
and  heir,  he  seemed  to  glance  at  the  conduct  of 
the  National  Assembly  in  usurping  the  paternal 
power  over  the  young  Dauphin.  In  far  too  many 
particulars  the  Poles  had  displayed  a  fondness  for 
French  forms,  ceremonies,  and  phraseologies ;  and, 
however  different  its  character,  their  revolution  un- 
questionably received  most  of  its  impulses  from  Paris, 
where  there  were  constantly  many  Poles  residing. 
And  ever  since  the  troubles  and  the  first  partition 
in  the  year  1*1*12,  there  had  been  many  French 
propagandists  and  intriguers  residing  in  Poland, 
where  they  disseminated,  by  spoken  words  and  by 
printed  books  and  pamphlets,  sentiments  subver- 
sive of  all  social  order.  All  this  was,  perhaps, 
less  dangerous  in  Poland  than  in  other  countries ; 
for,  except  the  upper  classes,  who  could  never 
altogether  wish  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  of  the  levelling  Jacobin  clubs  should  be 
put  in  actual  practice,  few  or  none  could  read,  or 
understand  any  language  except  their  own  difficult 
Sclavonian  dialect — ^a  dialect  far  too  difficult  for 
any  flighty,  impatient  Frenchman  to  learn,  even 
though  he  remained  years  in  the  country.  There 
was  no  medium  by  which  to  communicate  the 
principles  of  Jacobinism,  and  liberty  and  equality, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  new  philosophy ;  and  the 
dull,  degraded  Polish  serf  was  as  little  given  to 
ambition,  or  to  speculation  of  any  mental  kind,  as 
the  bullock  he  drove  or  the  horse  he  rode.  What- 
ever might  be  the  mistakes  in  political  principles 
or  the  errors  committed  by  the  Polish  nobles  and 
clergjr,  who  were  in  fact  the  only  makers  of  this  re- 
volution, the  only  builders  of  this  new  constitution, 
there  was  therefore  but  little  danger  that  the  scenes 
passing  on  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Rhone 
should  be  repeated  on  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and 
the  Niemen :  *  there  was  in  Poland  no  mighty  mass 
of  material  to  constitute  a  domineering,  remorseless, 
and  all-destroying  democracy.  Still,  however,  in 
those  moments  of  universal  doubt  and  dread,  when 
every  sovereign  knew  that  he  was  threatened  from 
France  with  insurrection  and  revolution,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  even  the  Czarina  of 
Russia  may  have  felt  some  alarm  at  the  partial 
imitatioi)  of  the  French  revolution  in  a  country 
seated  in  the  midst  of  their  territories,  and  portions 
of  which  they  had  so  unjustly  appropriated  to 
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themselves.  The  Empress  Catherine,  ^ho  felt,  and 
like  a  woman,  that  it  was  to  her,  and  her  alone,  that 
Poniatowski  (Stanislaus  Augustus)  owed  his  Polish 
throne,  and  that  his  present  conduct,  so  contrary  to 
her  wishes,  and  his  negotiating  with  Prussia,  and 
through  Prussia  with  England,  to  enter  into  that 
hostile  league  which  threatened  her  (and  which, 
hut  for  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  English 
Whigs,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  formed 
against  her  on  account  of  Turkey),  was  most  un- 
dutiful  and  ungrateful,  was  eager  for  revenge,  by 
force  of  arms  or  by  policy,  and  no  doubt  calculated 
from  the  beginning  on  nothing  less  than  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  or  republic,  or 
nondescript.  Any  home- fears  about  the  French 
revolution  or  its  principles  must  have  been  far 
less  strong  and  vehement  in  her  bosom  than  her 
thirst  for  revenge  and  her  avidity  for  more  terri- 
tory. In  the  King  of  Prussia,  although  from  the 
character  of  his  country  and  some  of  his  subjects 
he  had  considerablv  more  to  apprehend  than  Ca- 
therine with  her  ^luscovites,  doubtless  the  dread 
and  detestation  of  French  principles  were  much 
sharpened  by  the  refusal  of  the  Poles  to  give  up 
Thorn  and  Dantzic,  and  by  the  prospect  soon 
opened  to  him  by  Catherine — opened  as  soon  as, 
or  perhaps  rather  sooner  than,  the  time  when  the 
Cearina  so  reluctantly  concluded  her  war  against 
the  Turks,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  which  his 
Prussian  majesty  was  bound  by  bis  English  alliance 
— of  obtaining  not  merely  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  with 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  but  whole  Polish 
provinces,  another  great  slice  wherewith  to  round 
and  to  give  shape  to  that  shapeless  thing  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  which  had  been  made  up,  and 
in  quite  recent  times,  by  additions  and  fragments — 
a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there — acquired  by  treaty  or  by 
war.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  or  so  long  as  the 
integrity,  or  at  least  the  independence,  of  the 
Turkish  empire  was  the  uppermost  consideration, 
Pitt  and  his  government  unquestionably  encou- 
raged the  King  of  Prussia  in  demanding  Thorn 
and  Dantzic  as  the  price  for  which  he  would  con- 
clude a  defensive  alliance,  and  assist  the  Poles  in 
maintaining  their  new  constitution  and  guarding 
all  of  their  kingdom  that  was  left  to  them  by  the 
last  partition  against  the  arms  of  Russia,  and 
against  the  arms  of  Austria,  if  the  emperor  should 
be  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Cza- 
rina. Pitt*s  words  to  Count  Oginski,  and  Lord 
Grenville's  dispatches  to  the  British  minister  at 
Warsaw,  were  suflSciently  explicit  on  this  head ; 
and  a  pamphlet,  printed,  published,  and  widely 
circulated  in  the  Polish  capital,  to  recommend  the 
cession  in  question  and  to  prove  that  the  indispen- 
sable sacriBce  would  not  really  cost  the  Poles 
much,  was  universally  attributed  to  the  English 
resident  minister,  Mr.  Hailes,  who,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1791,  or  three  months  and  a  few  days 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution, 
had  delivered  a  note  to  the  diet,  expressing  the 
most  friendly  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  and  the  earnest  desire  entertained  by 


the  king,  his  master,  to  contract  a  commercial  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Poland,  and  to  see  his  ally, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  essentially  included  in  that 
alliance.  But  when  the  Czarina  had  concluded 
peace  with  the  Turks,  and  had  begun  to  put  her- 
self forward  as  the  antagonist  of  French  revolution- 
ary principles,  pretending  to  seek  the  friendship 
of  Prussia  chiefly  if  not  entirely  on  account  of  the 
one  great  object  and  common  cause  of  sovereigns 
and  established  governments,  Pitt  and  his  cabmet 
became  suddenly  cool  and  indifferent  as  to  the  fate 
of  Poland,  adopted  a  tone  of  the  greatest  caution  in 
their  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  hinted  very 
plainly  that  they  must  and  would  remain  neutral 
in  that  quarrel.  Fox  and  other  members  of  die 
opposition,  though  they  expressed  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  new  Polish  constitution,  and 
complimented  Oginski. on  the  energy,  good  con- 
duct, and  moderation  of  his  countrymen  in  their 
late  revolution,  certainly  did  nothing,  in  time,  to 
serve  their  cause  or  obviate  the  doom  which 
awaited  them.  Indeed,  Fox  may  be  ranked  among 
the  enemies  of  Poland;  for  it  was  he,  and  hit 
party,  that  had  prevented  the  extension  of  our 
Prussian  alliance,  and  those  energetic  measures 
which  would  have  checked  in  more  than  one 
direction  the  aggrandisement  of  Catherine,  and 
have  left  her  little  time  and  no  means  to  devote  to 
the  destruction  of  Poland.  Fox  told  Oginski  to 
beware  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  alliance,  he 
said,  was  not  to  be  trusted ;  but  he  continued  to 
eulogise  in  the  British  parliament  the  moderation 
and  the  magnanimity  of  the  czarina;  to  declare 
that  Russia  was  a  power  we  ought  to  conciliate  in- 
stead of  alienating, — that  Russia  was  a  natural  ally 
of  England;  and  it  was  at  the  very  time  when 
Catherine  was  preparing  to  invade  Poland,  when 
her  troops  were  almost  on  the  frontiers,  that  Foi 
sent  his  own  minister,  Adair,  to  St.  Peterburg  to 
congratulate  and  encourage  the  empress!  The 
blame  may  be  divided  among  them  aU,  but  nei« 
ther  Fox  and  his  party,  nor  any  other  party  or  let 
of  men  that  we  can  discover  in  England,  can  justly 
pretend  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  "  deep  damns- 
tion"of  the  '*  taking  off''  of  Poland  upon  Pitt 
and  his  cabinet. 

As  soon  as  Catherine  had  ooncluded,  for  the  pre- 
sent, her  war  with  the  Turks,  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy, 
which  was  signed  in  August,  1791,  she  directed 
the  whole  of  her  attention  to  Poland,  preparing  to 
employ  against  it  those  armies  which  had  been 
in  me'  field  against  the  sultan,  and  diplomatising 
with  the  courts  of  Stockholm,  Berlin,  and  Vienns 
with  consummate  art.  As  for  the  King  of  Sweden, 
the  knight-errant  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  his  wild  schemes  for  conductr 
ing  armies  of  half  the  nations  of  Eurone  againit 
the  French  republicans;  he  was  adroitly  flattered 
with  the  prospect  of  lieing  the  generalissimo  of 
kings  and  emperors — a  dream  from  which  he  never 
awoke  until  he  fell  imder  the  hand  of  an  assawin; 
and  as  for  the  Poles,  he  hated  them  for  their  imi^ 
tationa  of  the  French  zev olutioniits.    The  King  of 
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IVassia,  in  the  humour  he  was  in,  was  but  too 
fbd  to  forget  his  recent  negotiations  with  the 
Poles,  and  to  grasp  at  some  new  compact  with 
Rama,  which  would  give  him  far  more  than  the 
Poks  had  refused  him,  or  than  he  had  ever  asked, 
ind  thi9,  too,  without  the  expenses  and  risks  of  a 
WIT  with  a  first-rate  power,  in  which  he  might 
have  fbtmd  himself  involved,  if  he  had  abided  by 
bis  original  scheme  of  supporting  Poland  against 
Russia.    With  respect  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
wbo«  concurrence  or  neutrality  was  a  sine  qud  non^ 
the  character  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  his 
hi^h  reputation  for  justice  and  moderation,  seemed 
to  offer  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  nefarious  scheme 
on  foot;  but  Leopold  died  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1'792,  and  his  successor,  Francis,  was  soon  found 
to  be  possessed  of  a  more  elastic  conscience,  and 
of  an  infinitively  more  lively  dread  of  French 
principles — a  dread  daily  increased  by  the  audacity 
of  the  French  republicans,  and  very  soon  by  their 
unexpected  victories  over  their  Prussian  invaders, 
and  over  the  emperor's  veteran  troops  in  Luxem- 
bourg and  the  Netherlands.     To  the  narrow  mind 
of  Francis  the  revolution  in  Poland  aud  the  consti- 
tution of  May,  1791,  never  appeared  in  any  other 
l%ht  than  as  a  branch  of  the  great  French  revo- 
lation ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  not  merely  natural 
and  justifiable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
spirit  of  innovation  should  be  put  down  in  their 
rear,  before  Prussia  and  Austria  attacked   it  in 
their  front  in  France,   and  that  all  the  princes 
engaging  in  the  crusade  against  jacobinism  should 
take  their  reward  out  of  a  country  tainted  with 
jacobinism  like  Poland.     The  idea  never  struck 
him,  or  the  csarina,  or  the  King  of  Prussia,  that, 
»t  a  great  crisis  in  Europe,  at  a  moment  when 
they  were  taking  up  the  sword  for  principles,  and 
against  violence  and  injustice,  every  part  of  their 
own  conduct  ought  to  be  pure  in  principle,  and 
free  (rom  the  vices  and  excesses  against  which  they 
were  arming.     The  Poles,  who  had  made  the  re- 
vdution  and  new  constitution,  certainly  took  no 
care  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  the  handle  at 
which  they  grasped.     Several  of  the  laws  they 
made  and  the  decre«  they  passed  were  little  more 
than  transcriptB  of  things  passed  in  the  French  As- 
KmWy ;  they  got  up  themselves,  or  allowed,  political 
dobs,  which  rather  too  nearly  resembled  that  of  the 
Jacobins ;  and  a  deputation  of  Poles  then  in  Paris 
presented  themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
where  they  glorified  themselves  in  making  a  pro- 
fewon  of  ultra- Jacobin  principles,  and  in  assuring 
the  French  that  the  whole  Polish  nation,  or  at 
lottt  all  the  patriots  in  it,  cherished  the  same  prin- 
ciples.   There  were  Englishmen  who  had  done  as 
ttach  as  this,  or  even  more :  this  Polish  deputation 
might  be  self-elected ;   and,  at  all   events,  their 
wt  of  a  reigning  jacobinism  in  Poland  was  abso- 
^  nonsense ;  but  the  kingly  critics  of  their  con- 
^  set  down  all  their  madness  to  the  account  of 
fer  country.     At  Warsaw  they  kept  the  3rd  of 
*^»  1*J92,  as  a  great  holiday  and  anniversary  of 
^levolution ;  tmd,iii  so  doing,  the  Poles  drank 


toasts  and  made  use  of  words  and  sentences  which 
had  become  the  alarm-bells,  not  only  of  every  king 
and  government,  but  of  every  people  in  Europe 
that  wished  to  remain  quiet.  The  municipality 
gave  a  grand  dinner  to  five  hundred  persons,  and 
invited  the  king  to  be  present  at  it.  Stanislaus 
Augustus  not  only  went  to  the  dinner,  but  also 
partook,  or  pretended  to  partake,  in  the  double  in* 
toxication  of  wine  and  politics.  When  his  health 
was  drunk,  he  responded  by  drinking  to  the  nation 
and  the  municipality  (which  latter  had  become,  as 
in  Paris,  a  strong  governing  power),  and  he  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  told  the  burghers  that  the 
period  was  arrived  in  which  all  artificial  dis- 
tinctions were  to  cease,  except  so  far  as  they  were 
conferred  by  the  sovereign  people.  And  the  en- 
thusiastic and  intoxicated  guests,  whose  ears  were 
to  tingle  in  a  very  few  weeks  with  the  roar  and 
crash  of  Russian  artillery,  shook  the  municipal 
hall  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  liberty !"  "  Long 
live  the  nation!"  "  Long  Hve  our  citizen  king, 
the  friend  of  the  Riffhts  ^  Man  .'*'  In  the  mean- 
time other  Poles,  who  were  of  the  Russian  party, 
a  party  which  never  ceased  to  exist,  or  who  be- 
came linked  with  the  czarina  through  their  dislike 
of  the  new  constitution,  and  their  rage  at  what  they 
termed  the  irregular  and  treacherous  manner  in 
which  that  constitution  had  been  carried,  had 
united  themselves  at  Jassy,  and  had  sent  their 
agents  and  their  memorials  to  St.  Petersburg,  call- 
ing upon  Catherine,  as  the  party  who  had  gua- 
ranteed the  old  constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  interfere  and  overthrow  the  new  one. 
Russia  never  made  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  this  unhappy  country,  without 
having  a  Polish  party  to  invite  and  assist  her;  it 
was  so  in  the  first  partition,  and  it  was  equally  so 
in  the  last.  The  number  of  the  present  party  is 
differently  represented,  the  patriots  wishing  it  to 
appear  small,  and  the  Russians  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  smaller 
than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  that  only  Felix 
Potocki,  Branicki,  Rzewinski,  and  eleven  other 
magnates,  signed  the  act  of  confederacy  at  Tar- 
gowica,  on  the  14th  of  May.  Four  dap  after  the 
signing  of  this  act  the  Russian  minister  at  Warsaw, 
BulgakofF,  presented  a  protest  against  all  the 
recent  innovations  and  every  part  of  them.  This 
protest  was  handed  not  to  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
whom  Catherine  had  ceased  to  consider  or  treat  as 
a  king  from  the  time  he  had  ceased  to  be  obedient 
to  her  will,  but  to  the  diet.  It  commenced  with 
well  sounding  and  memorable  wards.  In  the 
name  of  his  mistress  Bulgakoff  said — "  The  li- 
berty and  independence  of  the  illustrious  republic 
of  Poland  have  at  all  times  attracted  the  attention 
and  concern  of  all  her  neighbours.  Her  majesty 
the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  who,  together  with 
this  claim,  also  unites  the  right  of  her  formal  and 
positive  engagements  with  the  republic,  has  endea- 
voured in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  watch  over 
the  inviolable  preservation  of  these  two  precious 
attributes  of  its  political  existence.     These  con- 
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tinual  and  generous  endeavours  of  her  majesty, 
being  the  effects  of  her  love  for  justice  and  order, 
as  well  as  her  affection  and  good  wishes  towards  a 
nation  whom  the  identity  of  origin,  language,  and 
so  many  other  natural  relations  with  the  nation 
she  reigns  over,  render  dear  to  her,  did  doubt- 
less repress  the  ambition  and  avidity  of  those  rulers 
who,  not  satisfied  with  the  share  of  authority  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  aspired  at 
a  greater  extent  of  power  at  the  expense  of  these 
very  laws.'*  The  empress,  or  her  minister  for 
her,  told  the  makers  of  the  new  constitution  that 
they  had  acted  most  factiously  and  ungratefully ; 
that  they  had  neglected  nothing  to  tire  her  patience 
and  weary  out  her  active  vigilance  over  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  possessions,  rights,  and  prerogatives 
of  the  illustrious  Polish  nation;  that  they  had 
even  dared  to  defame  the  purity  and  munificence 
of  her  intentions;  that  they  had  with  perfidious 
dexterity  caused  her  protection,  and  the  guarantee 
she  had  given  to  their  old  legitimate  constitution, 
to  be  considered  a  humiliating  yoke ;  and  that  they 
had  long  been  proposing  all  sorts  of  perverse  and 
erroneous  notions,  which  would  be  fatal  to  their 
own  country  and  perilous  to  its  neighbours.  She 
accused  them  of  hurrying  on  these  designs  when 
Russia  had  a  double  war  upon  her  hands,  with 
Sweden  and  the  Porte ;  of  having  violated  all  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  republic,  sitting  as  a  Diet  be- 
yond the  period  fixed  by  the  constitution,  usurping, 
mingling,  and  concentrating  in  themselves  all 
branches  of  power,  and  finally  crowning  all  their 
ruinous  enterprises  by  totally  subverting,  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  1791,  "  the  edifice  of  government 
under  which  the  republic  had  been  happy  for  so 
many  years V  "  On  this  day,"  continued  the 
protest  and  declaration  of  this  delicate  friend  of 
the  rights  of  nations  and  of  liberty,  "  the  ancient 
edifice  vanished,  and  on  its  ruins  arose  a  mo- 
narchy, which,  in  the  new  laws,  by  which  it  was 
thought  to  limit  it,  offers  nothing  but  contradic- 
tions, incoherency  with  the  old  laws,  an  entire  in- 
sufficiency in  every  respect,  which  leaves  not  even 
to  the  Poles  the  shadow  of  that  liberty  and  of 
those  prerogatives  of  which  they  were  always  so 
jealous.  The  elective  throne  is  rendered  an  he- 
reditary one ;  and  that  law  which  was  dictated  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  which  forbids 
to  meddle  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king  with  the 
election  of  his  successor,  has  been  rashly  trans- 
gressed, together  with  every  other  law  that  gua- 
ranteed the  perpetual  consistency  of  the  Polish 
republic."  Exaggerating  some  circumstances  which 
indubitably  happened,  and  perhaps  purely  invent- 
ing one  or  two  others,  Catherine  proceeded  to  tell 
the  Diet  that  the  means  made  use  of  for  executing 
their  designs  had  been  characterised  by  the  same 
violence  and  injustice  as  the  designs  themselves ; 
that  on  the  day  of  the  revolution — that  fatal  3rd 
of  May — the  palace  and  the  Diet  Hall  were 
crowded  with  the  Warsaw  mob ;  that  armed  men 
were  introduced ;  that  cannons  were  brought  from 
the  arsenal  in  <mler  to  fire  on  such  as  might  en- 


deavour to  prevent  the  success  of  the  plot ;  that 
the  regiment  of  artillery  and  the  Lithuanian  guards 
were  assembled  for  supporting  the  mob,  their  fiiry 
being  previously  excited  agamst  those  men  whose 
resistance  to  the  revolution  was  dreaded;  that 
several  members  of  the  Diet  who  persevrnd  in 
their  patriotic  sentiments  were  threatened  with 
death ;  and  that  when  one  of  these  gentlemen 
humbly  approached  the  throne  to  remind  the  kin^ 
of  his  solemn  oath  to  the  Pacta  Conventa^  that 
sacred  and  indissoluble  charter  which  connected 
the  sovereign  with  the  nation,  he  was  trodden 
under  foot  iu  an  unmerciful  manner  in  spite  of  his 
inviolable  character  as  a  representative  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  every 
Pole  who  had  not  lost  all  sense  of  honour  and 
liberty.  "And  this  is  the  revolution,"  said  the 
autocratess,  "  which  is  represented  by  its  pro- 
moters to  have  been  the  free  wish  of  the  nation !" 
Taking  good  care  not  to  mention  the  King  of 
Prussia,  with  whom  her  good  understanding  was 
now  complete,  or  England,  of  whom  she  still  stood 
in  awe — an  awe  imposed  by  the  tone  which  Pitt 
had  frequently  used  towards  her,  and  firom  which 
the  bland  tongue  of  Mr.  Adair  could  not  disen- 
chant her — she  taxed  the  Poles  who  had  made  the 
revolution  with  base  endeavours  to  raise  up  ene- 
mies against  her,  and  drive  their  country  into  a 
war  with  Russia  when  that  power  had  enemies 
enough  in  active  hostility.  She  taxed  them  with 
old  offences  of  intolerance  against  the  Greek  re- 
ligion, which  was  the  religion  of  some  of  the  Poles 
and  of  all  the  Russians ;  with  having  imprisoned  a 
bishop  of  the  Greek  church,  who  was  in  reality  her 
own  subject ;  and  with  having  torn  from  the  altar,  in 
a  chapel  at  Warsaw,  protected  by  her  imperial  coat 
of  arms,  a  Greek  priest,  &c.  Some  of  the  orators 
in  the  diet  had  not  been  silent  on  the  private  life 
and  morals  of  the  Messalina-Semiramis  of  the 
north;  and  Catherine,  who  bitterly  resented  all 
such  criticisms,  accused  them  of  having  failed  in 
the  respect  due  to  her  exalted  rank,  saying,  that 
this  unpardonable  rudeness,  instead  of  being  rc|Jri- 
manded  as  it  deserved,  had  been  encouraged  and 
applauded  by  the  chiefs  of  the  party  who  had  sub- 
verted the  laws  and  constitution.  "  The  least  of 
these  grievances,"  said  the  she-wolf  to  those  who 
were  destined  to  undergo  the  fate  of  the  lamb  in 
this  quarrel,  '*  without  mentioning  those  which 
are  voluntarily  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
would  already  justify,  in  the  face  of  God  and  men, 
the  resolution  of  her  majesty  to  take  signal  ven- 
geance. Yet  it  is  not  with  this  view  that  her 
majesty  publishes  the  present  declaration.  Her 
innate  justice  does  not  suffer  her  to  confound  all 
the  Polish  nation  with  one  of  the  parties  in  it 
which  has  betrayed  her  majesty's  confidence.  The 
empress,  on  the  contrary,  is  ftilly  convinced  that 
the  greatest  number  had  no  share  in  any  of  the 
things  attempted  against  herself  and  the  republic. 
For  this  very  reason  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
just  resentment  to  a  hope  more  compatible  with 
her  generous  and  pacific  sentiments,  of  seeing  all 
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these  grieyances  remedied  by  means  of  a  new 
Diet,  which  shall  more  strictly  adhere  to  the  orders 
of  their  superiors,  and  the  immutable  laws  of  the 
state,  than  the  present  existing  Diet,  which  has 
trespassed  upon  them  all  in  the  most  manifest 
manner,  and  marked  all  their  transactions  with 
the  stamp  of  their  own  illegality.  But,  should  her 
majesty  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  her  own 
lesentment,  she  cannot  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
claims  made  to  her  by  a  great  number  of  Poles, 
among  whom  are  sevend  who  are  as  illustrious  by 
birth  and  rank  in  the  republic  as  they  are  distin- 
guished by  patriotic  virtues  and  their  ability  to  serve 
the  state.  Animated  by  a  pure  and  praiseworthy 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  country  and  the  re- 
covery of  its  former  liberty  and  independence, 
these  noble  Poles  have  united  themselves  (at  Tar- 
gowica)  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  lawful  con- 
federation, as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the 
misfortunes  which  the  unlawful  confederation  and 
usurpation  at  Warsaw  has  caused  to  the  nation. 
With  these  sentiments  they  have  claimed  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the  empress,  who  has 
not  hesitated  to  assure  them  of  both,  being  guided 
on  her  part  by  her  friendly  dispositions  in  favour 
of  the  republic,  and  her  desire  of  strictly  fulfilling 
the  obligations  of  her  treaties.  In  order  to  fulfil 
her  promise,  the  empress  has  ordered  part  of  her 
troops  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  republic.  Her 
troops  are  to  show  themselves  there  as  friends,  and 
are  to  co-operate  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  prerogatives  of  the  republic." 
She  promised  a  perfect  oblivion  of  what  was  past 
to  such  as  should  receive  her  troops  as  firiends, 
with  every  security  for  person  and  property ;  but 
she  told  all  those  that  should  offer  any  resistance, 
or  "  persevere  in  a  perverse  way  of  thinking,  and 
oppose  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  empress 
and  the  patriotic  wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens," 
that  they  would  have  to  thank  themselves  if  they 
met  with  the  treatment  they  deserved.  Nothing, 
according  to  Catherine,  was  so  easy  as  to  get  rid 
of  the  oaths  they  had  taken  to  the  new  constitution 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  by  error,  by  force,  or  by  seduc- 
tion ;  they  bad  only  to  take  again  the  oath  to  the 
old  constitution,  the  only  true  and  sacred  oath,  by 
which,  long  before  the  3rd  of  May,  they  had  en- 
gaged to  maintain  and  defend  the  free  government 
under  which  they  were  bom ;  and  the  renewal  of 
this  old  oath  was  the  only  means  of  repairing  the 
perjury  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in  taking  the 
new  oath. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  very  day  on  which  this 
dedaratiDn  was  presented  at  Warsaw,  a  Russian 
army,  consisting  of  80,000  regular  troops,  and 
30,000  Cossacks  and  other  irregulars,  entered 
Poland,  along  with  some  of  the  confederates  of 
Targowica  and  other  Poles.  The  Diet  at  Warsaw 
Tetnmed  an  answer  which  was  both  spirited  and 
moderate.  They  claimed  for  themselves  that  liberty 
ud  independence  which  the  empress  seemed  to 
acknowledge  as  their  right ;  and  they  defended  the 
levolution  they  had  made  as  being  conformable  to 
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the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  wishes  of  the 
best  of  the  people.  They  said  that  their  Diet, 
before  proceeding  to  pass  the  constitution,  had 
doubled  their  numbers  by  a  second  set  of  repre- 
sentatives freely  and  lawfully  chosen ;  that  the  spi- 
rit of  the  new  was  soon  seen  to  assimilate  with  that 
of  the  old  representatives ;  and  that  a  union  of  will 
and  of  sentiment  necessarily  reinforced  the  system 
of  patriotic  reform,  and-  hastened  the  completion  of 
the  work.  They  declared  that  in  making  their 
crown  hereditary  they  had  been  actuated  by  the 
recollection  of  the  long  and  unfortunate  troubles 
inseparable  from  the  vacancies  of  elective  monarchy, 
and  that  in  so  doing  they  had  even  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  neighbouring  powers,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  abuses  and  intrigues,  which  were  a 
constantly  recurring  source  of  cabal  and  jealousies 
to  other  cabinets,  exposing  them  to  influences  often 
injurious  to  their  own  tranquillity.  They  read  her 
a  complete  recantation  of  their  old  political  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  liberum  veto^  and  the  ex- 
cessive power  of  the  oligarchy  over  the  sovereign 
and  every  other  part  of  the  state ;  and  they  de- 
clared that  the  most  passionate  lovers  of  Polish 
liberty  must  prefer  the  new  constitution,  by  which 
the  powers  of  the  sovereign  were  increased,  and  his 
ministers  rendered  responsible  for  the  abuse  of 
them.  They  .denied  that  one  power,  by  guaran- 
teeing the  constitution  of  another,  had  the  right  to 
prevent  improvement  and  change  in  that  constitu- 
tion— the  right  of  giving  an  eternal  fixity  to  laws 
and  forms  of  government,  which  ought  to  vary 
according  to  times  and  circumstances ;  and  they 
exposed  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  pretending  that 
one  power  was  to  invade  another  at  the  mere  cry 
and  reclamation  of  a  few  discontented  individuals. 
They  denied  that  they  had  acted  ungenerously  to- 
wards Russia,  in  seeking  to  ally  themselves  with 
her  enemies  at  a  time  when  her  hands  were  full : 
and  they  said  that  the  common  object  of  the  am- 
bassadors they  sent  to  different  courts  was  to  make 
known  to  all  those  courts  the  spirit  and  the  pacific 
objects  of  the  Diet,  which  tended  solely  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  internal  government.  They 
allowed  that  during  the  war  they  had  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople,  and  that  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Russia,  would  have 
been  glad  to  find  a  useful  diversion  in  an  alliance 
with  Poland,  and  had  made  advances  to  that  end, 
accompanied  with  the  most  seductive  offers ;  but 
they  protested  that  they  had  merely  sought  to  secure 
the  interests  of  Poland,  without  committing  those  of 
Russia,  and  had  thus  given  her  majesty  the  empress 
proofs  oi  their  regard,  rather  than  given  her  any 
just  causes  of  complaint.  As  to  the  persecuting  of 
Poles  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  they  said  that 
the  whole  Greek  communion  had  been  incited  to 
sedition,  insurrection,  and  revolt  by  the  fanaticism 
of  some  Greek  monks,  seconded  by  the  suttlers  of 
the  empress's  army,  and  by  other  Russian  subjects : 
that,  in  order  to  stop  the  conspiracy  at  its  source, 
endeavours  were  made  to  discover  the  chief  authors ; 
and  that  then,  upon  good  proof,  they  had  arrested  a 
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Greek  biihop  and  a  monk.  They  assured  ber  ma- 
jesty that  the  subaltern  officer  and  some  soldiers, 
who  had  inadvertently  arrested  the  monk  in  a  cha- 
pel covered  by  the  empress's  coat  of  arms,  had  been 
rigorously  punished,  and  reparation  made  to  her 
majesty's  represenUtives.  The  Diet  concluded  in 
a  tone  so  very  mild,  that  it  sounds  almost  like  a 
confession  of  their  weakness  and  the  hopelessness 
of  their  cause: — "  If,  contrary  to  all  e^qjectation, 
our  intentions,  directed  by  the  love  of  peace  and 
justice,  having  no  object  but  the  safety  and  internal 
peace  of  Poland,  sh(Hild  be  still  misunderstood — if 
the  reclamations  of  some  individuals,  dissatisfied 
with  order,  should  prevail  in  the  mind  of  her  ma- 
jesty the  empress  over  the  wish  of  our  nation,  and 
if  the  republic  should  find  herself  in  the  melan- 
choly situation  of  seeing  her  sovereignty  or  legal 
authority  disputed,  the  Polish  people,  jealous  of 
the  esteem  of  Europe,  jealous  of  the  esteem  of  a 
sovereign  who  knows  well  what  noble  sentiments 
are,  will  not  hesitate  in  their  choice  between  a  de- 
grading surrender  and  the  honourable  perils  of  a 
necessary  defence."  Stanislaus  Augustus  issued  an 
address  to  the  Polish  army,  telling  them  that  the 
army  of  a  free  nation,  with  a  good  cause  on  their 
side,  could  not  fail  to  find  their  support  in  the 
powerful  arm  of  the  Omnipotent ;  and  he  and  the 
Diet  joined  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the 
whole  nation,  in  which  the  Poles  were  reminded 
of  the  dear  rate  at  which  Russian  protection  had 
been  purchased,  and  of  the  curses  which  had  at* 
tended  Russian  interference  and  domination.  Se- 
nators, ministers,  and  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try, violently  carried  oflF  from  their  residences  or 
from  the  palace  of  the  king  and  the  very  hall  of  the 
Diet;  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  nobility, 
the  oppression  and  spoliation  of  the  burghers,  the 
seizure  and  forcible  transportation  of  peasants  and 
their  families  to  stock  new  Russian  colonies  or  to 
serve  in  the  armies  of  the  empress ;  and,  finally, 
the  dismembering  of  the  country,— these  were  some 
of  the  efifects  of  Russian  interference  and  Russian 
guarantees.  If  the  Poles  did  not  now  unite  as  one 
man,  worse  would  follow — the  yoke  would  be  made 
the  heavier  for  their  having  dared  to  become  free 
and  independent ;  and  lastly  would  come  the  entire 
partition  of  the  country,  and  the  total  extinction  of 
the  Polish  name !  This  joint  address  of  the  king 
and  Diet  ended  with  a  prayer  to  the  God  of  armies, 
the  God  of  their  forefathers,  who  saw  the  innocence 
and  the  justice  of  their  cause,  who  knew  the  purity 
of  their  intentions,  and  that  their  object  was  not 
to  shed  blood  for  the  sake  of  ambition,  spoil,  and 
dominion  over  others,  but  solely  to  defend  their 
coontry,  and  their  national  laws  and  liberty. 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  on  the  31st  of  May,  applied 
for  aid  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  many  of  the 
Poles  were  credubus  enough  to  think  either  that 
this  aid  would  be  given,  or  that  Frederic  William 
would  play  the  part  of  a  generous  mediator. 
Although,  through  the  motives  and  circumstances 
vre  have  described,  Frederic  William  had  hung 
back  from  the  defensive  alliance,  Prussia,  as  a 


guarantee  at  the  time  of  the  last  partition  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  all  that  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  itself  had  left  to  the  Polish  kingdom  or 
republic,  teemed  bound  to  interpose  on  the  present 
occasion.  '^  It  is  apparent,"  said  Stanislaus  Au- 
gustus in  his  letter,  ^  that  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  guaranteed  by  your  msjesty,  is  violated ; 
that  its  independence  is  invaded  and  attacked  m  a 
manner  so  general  and  extensive,  that,  descending 
even  into  the  most  subtle  interpretations,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascribe  it  merely  to  the  articles  of  the 

new  constitution In  the  midst  of  my 

inquietudes  and  fatigues,  that  which  consoles  me  ii, 
that  never  was  there  a  better  cause  than  ours,  or  a 
cause  which  had  for  its  support  an  ally  more  re- 
spectable and  faithful  thim  your  majesty."  To 
this  call  for  help  Frederic  William  replied  on 
the  8th  of  June  in  a  cold  and  insulting  letter, 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  perfect  undentanding 
inth  Catherine.  "  I  see  with  regret,"  said  he, 
'^  the  embarrassments  in  which  Poland  finds  her- 
self involved.  But  I  will  acknowledge,  with  equsl 
frankness,  that,  after  all  that  has  passed  for  the  kst 
twelve  months,  these  embarraasments  were  to  be 
foreseen.  Your  majesty  will  recollect  that,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  Marquis  of  Lucchesini 
was  charged  to  manifest  not  only  to  you,  but  also 
to  the  preponderating  members  of  the  government, 
my  just  apprehensions  on  this  subject.  From  the 
moment  that  the  general  re-establishment  of  tran- 
quillity in  Europe  permitted  me  to  explain  myself, 
and  the  empress  of  Russia  had  shown  a  decided 
opposition  to  the  order  of  things  established  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  1791,  my  way  of  thinkmg  and  the 
language  of  my  ambassadors  and  ministers  hare 
never  varied ;  and  in  observing  with  a  tranquil  eye 
the  new  constitution  which  the  republic  has  given 
to  itself,  without  my  privity  or  concurrence,  I  have 
never  had  the  idea  either  of  supporting  or  protect- 
ing  it"  [Yet  Frederic  William  had  wamuy  con- 
gratulated Stanislaus  Augustus  on  the  passing  of 
this  constitution  of  the  drd  of  May,  and  had  w 
sured  him  of  his  eagerness  to  make  his  sentiments 
known  on  this  subject,  '^  or  to  convince  him  and 
the  whole  Polish  nation  of  the  lively  interest  be 
took  in  it."  But  this  was  at  the  time  when  Pitt 
was  threatening  Catherine  with  his  great  armament, 
when  Frederic  William  was  contemf^ating  a  wir 
with  Russia  on  the  score  of  Turkey,  and  when  the 
co-operation  of  Poland  was  properly  placed  at  a 
high  value.*]  "  I  have  predicted,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  threatening  measures  and  the  warlike  pre- 
pamtions  which  the  Diet  incessantly  delibented 
upon  would  infallibly  provoke  the  resentment  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  draw  upon  Poland  the 
evils  which  they  were  meant  to  avoid.  The  event 
has  justified  these  appearances ;  and  it  cannot  be 
dissembled  in  the  present  moment,  that  without  the 
new  form  of  government,  and  without  the  effiTrti 

•  Frederic  William's  note  wm  dated  the  23rd  of  Hay,  l"|l' 
Ke«rly  a  month  later,  or  on  the  21st  of  June,  his  ambartador 
Lncchcalni  repeated  the  sune  assaraneet  to  the  Die!  who  had  madt  tfet 
constitution  of  the  3rd.  of  May.  No  doubt  bo  changed  his  waj  or 
thinking  q/UrwarA. 
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y])jch  the  Poks  iuiTe  annoiuiced  for  luppoirting  it, 
tlie  comrt  of  Russia  would  not  have  determined  on 
tbe  vigproua  proc^inga  it  haa  now  embraced. 
Wiiitever  be  the  friendship  that  I  have  sworn  to 
your  xnaj^ty,  and  the  interest  that  I  take  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  you>  you  will  yourself  believe 
t|wt»  the  state  of  things  being  entirely  changed  since 
the  tfesty  I  entered  into  with  the  republic,  and  the 
pTcseot  conjuncture,  brought  on  by  the  constitution 
of  tbe3idof  May,  1991,  posterior  to  my  treat}',  not 
h^ng  applicable  to  the  engagements  therein  atipu- 
]«ted,  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  resist  the  attack 
madoon  yo^r  majesty,  if  the  intentions  of  the  pa- 
^iotic  party  are  still  the  same,  and  if  they  persist 
in  the  desire  of  maintaining  their  own  work ;  but, 
if^  retrscing  their  steps,  they  shall  consider  the 
difficulties  that  are  rising  upon  all  sides,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  concert  measures  with  her  majesty  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  enter  into  explanationa  at 
the  same  time  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  strive 
In  reconcile  the  different  interests,  and  to  agree 
on  measures  capable  of  reatoring  to  Poland  her 
tranquillity.'^ 

Appeals  to  other  countries,  if  not  met  with  so 
much  insolence,  were  at  least  equally  unavailing. 
Poland,  as  will  be  the  fate  of  every  country  that 
falls  by  long  misrule  into  her  decrepit  condition, 
sod  that  is  unable  to  help  itself,  found  no  help  nor 
hope  of  help  anywhere— 

'*  Found  not  a  gmarooa  Mead,  a  pUyiag  foe. 

Strength  in  her  anSj  nor  mezcy  m  her  woe." 

England,  though  £un  to  encourage  her  when  it 
was  thought  she  might  be  wanted  in  the,  projected 
league  against  Russia,  appears  to  have  had  at  least 
the  addreas  to  avoid  committing  herself,  or  en- 
couraging any  high  hopes  of  English  subsidies 
or  o^r  aaaiatance.  Pitt's  cousin  Grenville,  aa 
secretary  £or  foreign  afiaira,  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  circumspection  in  all  his  deal- 
iags  with  the  Poles,  most  evidently  apprehending 
all  along  the  turn  affairs  might  take;  and  this 
caution  of  counse  increased  after  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition and  the  strongly  pronounced  sense  of  the 
people  had  convinced  Pitt  that  he  could  not  aafely 
^  into  a  war  with  Russia  fur  the  sake  of  Turkey. 
And  after  Catherine  had  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Jassy,  and  granted  moderate  terms  to  the  sultan, 
Pitt,  who  was  by  no  means  a  thorough  war-mi- 
nister like  hta  father,  rejoiced  that  the  neceasitv  of 
English  interference  was  over.  Besides,  our  close 
illy,  Prussia,  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  her  desires 
md  schemes.  In  1791,  after  the  passing  of  the 
constitution  of  May,  Lord  Grenville  instructed 
Hailm,  our  minister  at  Warsaw,  *'  to  express  him- 
idf  most  cautiously  on  the  subject  of  the  Polish 
nvf^ution,  and  to  confine  himself  to  such  assurances 
aaly  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  good  wishes  as  could 
be  given  without  committing  his  majesty  to  any 
particular  line  of  conduct  respecting  any  troubles 
that  might  arise  on  the  subject."  In  the  present 
jeiE,  when  the  storm  was  thickening  and  bursting, 
vhen  the  Ruaaian  cdumna  were  traversing  the 
country  without  any  prospect  of  a  valid  resistance. 


Grenville  repeated  and  improved  upon  these  in- 
junctions in  his  instructions  to  Colonel  Gardiner, 
who  was  sent  out  to  Warsaw  to  succeed  Mr.  Hailes 
and  watch  events.  In  a  note  dated  Whitehall, 
August  the  4th,  Grenville  said,  **  The  present  cri- 
tical state  of  affairs  in  Poland  will  require  from  you 
the  utmost  prudence  and  r^erve  with  respect  to 
your  language  and  conduct."  He  referred  Colonel 
Gardiner  to  his  dispatch  to  Hailea,  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  and  added  with  true  diplomatic 
coolness,  *'  The  event  has,  unhappily,  but  too  well 
justified  this  reserve,  and  the  present  situation  of 
Poland  is  such  as  to  leave  little  hopes  that  the 
tranquillity  of  that  unfortunate  country  can  ba  re- 
stored,  without  its  falling  again  into  the  most  entire 
dependence  on  the  power  of  Russia,  even  ifnofur* 
ther  dismembermerU  of  territory  should  take  place. 
The  conduct  observed  on  this  occasion  bv  the  court 
of  Berlin  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  aper-' 
stuuion  of  the  dangers  tohich  would  arite  to  the 
Prussian  interests  from  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  and  permanent  form  of  government  in 
Poland*  There  is  perhaps  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  that  the  alternative  which  has  been  preferred 
will  be  productive  of  more  real  inconvenience  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  than  that  which  b&s  been  re* 
jected.  But  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  while 
the  opinion  I  have  mentioned  is  acted  upon  at 
Berlin,  no  intervention  of  the  maritime  powers 
could  be  serviceable  to  Poland,  at  least  not  with" 
out  a  much  greater  exertion  and  expense  than  the 
importance  of  the  object  to  their  separate  interests 
could  possibly  justify.  All,  therefore,  that  is  to  be 
done  by  you  in  the  present  moment  is,  to  hold  a 
language  of  friendship  on  his  majesty's  part  to- 
wards the  king  of  Poland  and  the  Polish  nation. 
But  you  are  to  ne  very  careful  (supposing  the  event 
still  undecided  on  your  arrival  at  Warsaw)  not  to 
do  anything  which  could  hold  out  ill-grounded  ex- 
pectations of  support  from  this  country."  Grenrille 
concluded  his  letter  by  desiring  the  Colonel  to  give 
his  utmost  attention  to  all  parts  of  **  this  interesting 
business,"  and  to  keep  his  government  constantly 
informed  of  the  different  eventa  which  might  arise, 
aa  well  as  of  all  that  he  should  be  able  to  discover 
**  of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  three  surround- 
ing courts,  on  whom  the  fate  of  Poland  seems  now 
entirely  to  depend."*  The  Poles,  who,  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July,  sent  Count  Bukaty  on  an  imploring 
mission  to  London,  had  fondly  flattered  themselves 
that  Pitt,  who  had  so  oft^n  and  so  publicly  expressed 
his  feeling  of  the  expediency  of  curbing  the  ambi- 
tion of  Rvuisia,  and  who  hid  been  so  recently  on 
the  very  brink  of  a  war  for  that  purpose,  would  be 
disposed  to  interfere  in  their  favour ;  and  that  the 
country  which  most  cherished  and  had  longest  en- 
joyed constitutional  liberty  would  be  enthusiastically 
in  ftvour  of  a  people  who  were  attempting  to  secure 
the  same  Ueasings  and  to  rescue  their  country  from 
a  foreign  yoke,  who  had  made  a  revolution  without 

*  Manuaerift  Letter.  We  have  bad  ttie  orlgbial  in  our  poeeeHioii. 
It  wu  brougnt  to  this  country  by  a  Polish  nobleman,  after  the  last 
uafoituiate  levolutioa  in  ISM-Il. 
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bloodshed,  and  who  were  actually  reinforcing  the 
kingly  dignity  and  royal  prerogative,  inat^  of 
utterly  destroying  both  as  the  French  were  doing. 
But  Pitt,  who  was  about  the  last  of  statesmen  to 
be  moved  by  any  romantic  impulses,  could  only 
look  at  the  Polish  question  in  connection  with  many 
others ;  the  Tory  majority  of  the  nation  had  a  panic 
dread  and  horror  of  all  revolutiona  and  political 
changes  whatsoever ;  and  the  attention  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  Whig  party,  which  had  lost  half  its 
strength,  seemed  absorbed  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  exciting  war  of  the  French  republicans. 
The  Whigs,  when  it  was  too  late,  made  a  loud  ora- 
torical noise — ^forgetting  to  what  an  extent  their 
great  leader  had  indirectly  contributed  to  the  resist- 
less power  of  Catherine ;  but  for  the  present  they 
did  nothing  beyond  holding  a  meeting  at  the  Man- 
sion House  to  get  up  a  subscription  for  the  suffer- 
ing Poles.  Although  parliament  was  not  prorogued 
until  the  1 5th  of  June,  which  was  nearly  a  numth 
after  the  marching  of  the  Russian  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  althoueh  the  great  preparations  for  that 
army  and  Catherine's  threats  and  intentions  had 
been  well  known  in  England  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, before  parliament  met,  not  a  motion  was 
proposed  on  either  side  of  the  House,  scarcely  a 
mention  was  made  of  Poland  and  the  fate  which 
awaited  her.  But  in  the  course  of  this  very  session 
Fox  had  repeatedly  extolled  the  magnanimity  of  the 
czarina,  exaggerated  the  value  of  the  English  trade 
with  Russia,  and  recommended  a  close  alliance  with 
that  court,  as  being  more  suitable  to  England  than 
any  other  alliance  whatsoever ! 

Having  failed  in  declaring  themselves  in  1788 
or  early  in  1789,  when  the  French  revolution 
panic  had  not  begun,  the  Poles  ought  assuredly  to 
have  waited  the  recurrence  of  some  other  favour- 
able juncture  of  circumstances,  employing  them- 
selves in  the  mean  while  in  the  improvement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  their  country,  and  (if  so 
much  could  have  been  allowed  them)  in  training 
men  for  a  regular  army.  They  could  not  possibly 
have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  Russia  at  a  worse 
moment.  The  time  chosen  was  bad  in  every  re- 
spect. With  a  people  abundantly  brave,  and  gifted 
with  a  character  and  habits  which  soon  make  good 
soldiers,  they  had  not  above  8000,  or  at  most 
10,000  disciplined  troops  to  oppose  to  80,000 
thoroughly  trained  Russians.  The  property  of  the 
Polish  bankers  and  capitalists  was  chiefly  locked 
up  in  the  countries  with  which  they  provoked 
a  war:  a  general  bankruptcy  soon  ensued,  and 
this  catastrophe  accelerated  their  final  ruin.  What 
they  coiild  do,  the^ patriots  did:  they  invested  the 
king  with  very  full  executive  powers,  placing  the 
army  entirely  at  his  orders,  and  allowing  him  to 
employ  foreign  oflScers  and  engineers ;  they  voted 
an  army  of  100,000  men,  they  authorised  the  king 
to  call  out  the  PospoUte,  and  they  voted  30,000,000 
of  crowns.  But  there  was  no  possibility  of  pro- 
curing the  money  which  it  was  so  easy  to  vote,  and 
without  money  the  troops  could  not  be  united  and 
armed;  the  arsenals  and  magazines  of  Poland 


being  almost  empty,  and  arms  and  artillery  being 
only  to  be  procured  from  foreign  countries,  with 
which,  moreover,  all  communication  was  rendered 
extremely  difficult.  We  have  been  assured  by 
those  who  certainly  knew  the  truth,  and  had  no 
apparent  motives  for  disguising  it,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  events,  that  Stanislaiu 
Augustus  never  ceased  to  regret — to  complain 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life — that  he  had  been 
forced  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  subjects  to  grant 
the  new  constitution  before  it  was  matured,  snd  to 
provoke  the  hostility  of  Russia  at  a  most  unfa- 
vourable and  inauspicious  moment  [The  revolu- 
tion was  indisputably  hurried  on  by  and  through 
the  French  epidemic ;  and  this  was  the  first  of  l^he 
many  good  offices  that  the  French  did  the  Poles.] 
The  weight  of  authority  and  most  reputable  proof 
is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  king's  good  intentions 
and  sincerity :  there  seems,  ind^,  not  the  shght- 
est  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  most  sorely  gaUed 
by  the  Russian  yoke,  and  earnest  and  anxious  to 
see  his  own  native  country  independent  and 
flourishing,  and  restored,  by  a  better  form  of  go- 
vernment, to  more  than  her  old  importance  among 
the  states  of  Europe.  But  Stanislaus  Augustus 
could  never  forget  that  he  had  once  been  simply 
Count  Poniatowski,  and  that  he  had  owed  hb  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  to  the  bve  and  caprice  of  the 
czarina;  his  spirit  stood  rebuked  before  that 
powerful  and  imperious  woman,  and  the  reproadi 
of  ingratitude  was  an  incubus  which  depressed  the 
lively  feelings  of  patriotism.  He  was  not  cast  by 
nature  in  the  model  of  great  men ;  and  the  course 
of  his  life,  whether  in  Russia,  as  a  handsome  cour- 
tier and  paramour  of  the  empress,  or  in  Poland, 
brow-beaten  and  maltreated  l^  fiu;tious  magnates, 
or  dictated  to,  like  a  school-boy,  by  Russian  gene- 
rals and  Russian  envoys,  had  not  been  proper  to 
form  greatness  or  independence  of  mind.  He  was 
not  so  much  as  distinguished  by  personal  bravery 
and  daring ;  and  now,  at  the  grand  crisis  of  his 
lifo,  he  was  growing  old,  corpulent,  and  fond  of 
his  ease.  AU  this  will  sufficiently  account  for  his 
unheroic  conduct  in  the  present  war.  But,  un- 
happily, the  Polish  patriots  have  in  all  times  been 
prone  to  suspicion  and  to  splitting  into  parties  and 
factions,  hating  one  another,  counteracting  one 
another,  reproaching  one  another,  as  heardly  as 
they  hated  the  anti-patriots.  Some  of  them  svs- 
pected  Stanislaus  Augustus ;  and  their  suspicions 
too  often  obstructed  the  little  good  he  was  capable 
of  doing,  and  thus  weakened  a  cause  already  de- 
plorably weak.  The  king,  who  had  formed  a 
camp  ^at  Dubno,  spoke  of  taking  the  command 
there.  Giving  up  this  notion,  he  formed  another 
camp  in  front  of  Warsaw,  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  that  capital.  Here  everybody  expected  he 
would  have  showed  himself,  if  only  to  encourage 
the  volunteers  who  flocked  to  the  camp  daily;  he 
had  even  solemnly  promised  to  repair  thither;  but 
he  soon  began  to  balance,  and  to  show  a  pitiful 
irresolution.  We  have  been  assured  that  he  sus- 
pected treachery,  and  dreaded  being  seized  and 
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carried  a  prisoner  to  the  very  presence  of  Cathe- 
line;  and  that,  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  remove 
these  fears  hy  arguments  and  representations  of 
the  perfect  safety  he  must  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  his 
patriot  subjects,  he  always  recalled  the  story  of  for- 
mer years,  when  he  had  been  seized  in  the  city  of 
Warsaw  itself,  and  carried  off  by  night   to  the 
windmill.*    Instead  of  going  to  either  camp,  or 
taking  the  field,  or  visiting  any  portion  of  the  army, 
he  formed  a  new  council  of  war,  which,  as  timid 
as  himself,  agreed  to  dispatch  orders  to  his  nephew, 
Prince  Joseph  Pouiatowski,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  to  call  in  all  his  advanced  posts,  and  to  fall 
back  upon  the  river  Bug,  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
concentrate  all  the  forces  for  the  defence  of  War- 
saw.   And  Prince  Joseph  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  56,000  men,  who  nad  never  seen  an  enemy, 
and  who  lost  spirit  and  heart  in  this  retrograde 
movement.     As  Kochowski  and  Kreczetnikoff  ad- 
vanced their  Russian  columns,  skirmishes  began  to 
take  place,  and  these  generally  ended  favourably  to 
the  Poles,  whose  light  cavalry  was  particularly 
alert  and  excellent.  On  the  18th  of  June  an  affair, 
important  enough  to  be  called  a  battle,  took  place 
at  Zielence,  where  the  Poles  fought  with  the  most 
determined  bravery,  and   at  least  checked   and 
brought  to  a  stand  a  force  far  superior  to  their 
own,  and  mainly  composed' of  veteran  troops.     A 
few  days  after,  Mokranowski,  at  the  head  of  the 
Polish  cavalry,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Polonna. 
But  the  great  affair  of  this  short  and  desultory 
campaign,  and  that  which  brought  into  action  the 
best  warrior,  the  greatest  name  of  modern  Poland, 
was  on  the  17th  of  July,  at  Dubienka.    Here  Kos- 
ciaszko  kept  his  ground  against  a  Russian  division 
three  times  more  numerous  than  his  own,  beat 
them  in  repeated  charges,  indicted  a  terrible  loss, 
and  only  retreated  when  his]  flank  was  turned  by 
another  Russian  division,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  traverse  a  part  of  Gallicia  aud  to  fall  upon  him 
irom  a  cpiarter  where  he  expected  no  attack,  as 
Gallicia  belonged  to  Austria,  and  as  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  Emperor  Francis  would  at  least 
remain  neutral  in  this  war — a  capital  and  an  un- 
pardonable mistake,  which  was  attended  by  dread- 
ful consequences.     If  there  had  been  a  gleam  of 
hope  before,  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  allowing 
this  passage  to  Catherine's  invading  troops  utterly 
destroyed  it     But  before  the  battle  at  Dubienka, 
and  this  proof  of  the  complicity  of  Austria,  no  in- 
eonsiderable  number  of  the  Polish  patriots  had 
become  convinced    of  the  hopelessness  of  their 
struggle,  and  the  faint  heart  of  Stanislaus  Augustus 
had  died  within  him.     It  was  not  by  skirmishes 
and  gallant  but  desultory  fighting  that  the  country 
was  to  be  saved  ;  in  spite  of  a  few  temporary  checks, 
&e  Russian  masses  kept  advancing,  both  in  lithu- 
ania  and  in  Poland  Proper :  they  were  abundantly 
sopplied  with  all  the  materials  of  war,  while  the 
Poles  were  wanting  in  almost  every  particular.  Cal- 
culating men,  who  had  more  regard  for  the  safety  of 
their  own  persons  and  property  than  for  the  new 

•  In  November,  1771.    See  VoL  I.,  p.  140. 


constitution  and  the  independence  of  their  country, 
began  secretly  to  correspond  with  or  openly  to 
join  the  confederates  of  Targowica,  whom  the 
empress  delighted  to  honour;  and  it  was  found 
that  the  swarming  Jews,  who  in  Poland  monopo- 
lized all  the  trade,  and  nearly  all  the  professions, 
except  that  of  arms,  could  find  bread  and  beer, 
oil,  wine,  and  brandy,  clothing  and  shoes,  for  the 
Russians ;  although,  when  the  patriot  Poles  applied 
for  those  things,  &ey  showed  nothing  but  stores  as 
empty  as  the  sacks  which  Jacob's  sons  carried  into 
Egypt. 

In  addition  to  the  confederates  of  Targowica, 
another  confederation  was  made  in  Lithuania  for 
the  same  objects,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, the  restoration  of  the  elective  character 
of  the  royalty,  which  made  every  magnate  a  king- 
maker, and  of  the  liberum  veto,  which  enabled 
each  of  them  by  his  single  will  and  dissidence  to 
paralyse  the  Diet  and  government,  and  make  a 
confusion  or  an  anarchy.  These  confederates  talked 
quite  as  loud  about  liberty  as  their  opponents,  pre- 
tending that  the  patriots  by  their  reforms  had 
destroyed  the  essence  of  the  old  Polish  liberty ; 
but  most  of  those  who  joined  them  were  chiefly 
actuated  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
the  conviction  that  nothing  but  ruin  could  be 
gained  by  opposing  the  will  of  the  empress.  The 
patriot  army  of  Lithuania  slowly  retired  before  the 
Russians  conducted  by  Kreczetnikoff:  at  hrst  it 
was  commanded  by  Prince  Louis  of  Wurtemburg, 
then  by  Judycki,  who,  after  some  reverses,  began 
to  retreat  towards  Grodno,  when  he  received  the 
king's  order  to  deliver  up  the  command  to  Michel 
Zabiello.  On  entering  without  opposition  Wilna, 
the  capital,  Kreczetnikoff  declared  Kossakowski, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  confederation,  grand- 
general  of  Lithuania  "  by  the  will  of  the  nation." 
Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  who  ended  his  career 
in  the  service  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  dying  in  a 
river  not  much  more  considerable  than  a  ditch,  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Leipsic,  was  as  heave  a  soldier 
as  ever  drew  a  sword,  and  not  destitute  of  high 
military  talent ;  he  represented  to  his  timid  uncle 
that  the  Bug  was  a  bad  defensive  line,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  defend  the  passage  of  that  river, 
which  was  almost  everywhere  fordable ;  but  Sta- 
nislaus Augustus  only  repeated  his  absolute  orders 
to  continue  his  retreat  to  the  Bug.  When  the 
Russians  had  overrun  two-thirds  of  the  country, 
and  when  all  the  resources  of  the  Poles  began  to 
fail,  the  king  commanded  his  gallant  nephew  to 
demand  an  armistice.  The  demand  was  made, 
and  rejected ;  the  Russian  generals  declaring  that 
their  orders  were  to  march  right  on  to  Warsaw, 
and  that  a  truce  could  only  be  granted  from  St. 
Petersburgh.  Both  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
ambassadors  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  War* 
saw  to  intrigue  with  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  intimidate  and  bewilder  the  king.  As  early 
as  the  22nd  of  June,  Stanislaus  Augustus  wrote  to 
the  empress,  that,  if  she  would  only  withdraw  her 
troops,  he  would  procure  the  nomination  of  her 
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grandson  Constantine  to  be  hi§  successor  on  the 
throne  of  Poland ;  but  in  her  answer,  which  was 
dated  on  the  2nd  of  July,  Catherine  did  nothing 
but  reproach  him  for  having  violated  the  Pacta 
Conventa,  and  urge  him  to  accede  instantly  to  the 
confederation  of  Targowica,  and  restore  the  con- 
stitutbn  and  all  things  else  to  the  state  they  were 
in  previously  to  the  3rd  of  May,  1791.  The  efiBect 
of  this  imperious  mandate  was  ably  promoted  by 
the  Prussian  ambassador,  who  well  knew  the  irre- 
solution of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  the  awe  in 
which  he  stood  of  the  mighty  autocratess,  and  who 
had  resistless  arguments  furnished  him  by  the 
state  of  the  Polish  army,  the  wretched,  impoverished 
state  of  the  country,  the  determination  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  to  leave  it  to  its  fate,  and  the  want 
of  unanimity  even  among  the  patriots  themselves. 
On  the  22nd  of  July  the  king  called  a  council,  at 
which  were  present  his  ministers,  the  two  marshals 
of  the  Diet,  and  his  two  brothers ;  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  their  deliberation  the  vital  question, 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  was  not  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
empress — whether  this  was  not  the  only  step  that 
could  save  Poland  from  entire  destruction.  Opi- 
nions were  divided ;  but  the  majority  thought  with 
the  king,  and  he  on  the  very  next  day  signed  the 
act  of  the  confederation  of  Turgowica.  In  this 
act  of  shame,  in  which  he  unswore  his  last  oath 
and  reyrore  his  first,  he  said,  under  Russian  dic- 
tation— *^  United  in  heart  and  mind  with  a  free 
and  republican  nation,  which  from  the  rank  of 
citizen  has  elevated  me  to  the  throne ;  wishing  to 
co-operate  in  concert  with  that  nation  in  the  salu- 
tary work  which  must  lay  a  new  and  more  durable 
basis,  on  which  the  republic  may  stand  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  entire,  and  which  tends  to  organise 
its  political  and  civil  administration  with  more 
wisdom— I  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  that  senti- 
ment by  which  I  am  animated.  Yes,  it  is  the 
wish,  it  is  the  passion  for  the  public  good,  which  I 
ought  to  place  before  every  other  interest ;  it  is  the 
desire  to  secure  your  happiness,  g^erous  and  free 
nation!  which  dictates  the  fresh  testimonies  of 
paternal  love  I  offer  you  this  day.  Sincerely  at- 
tached to  my  country,  knowing  no  other  pains,  no 
other  pleasures  than  those  I  partake  with  you  all, 
my  efforts  have  contimudly  hs!d  for  their  object  its 
safety,  honour,  and  glory.  But  the  private  views 
of  my  co-assistants,  a  taste  for  reform  and  novelty, 
.have  not  always  permitted  me  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  a  heart  which  was  ever  yours.  Of  this 
the  operations  of  the  last  Diet  are  a  proof.  Se- 
duced by  new  and  bold'  maxims,  which  tend  only 
to  trouble  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  oiu:  legislators 
have  dared  to  break  the  respectable  empire  of  laws 
which,  from  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  have 
served  as  its  foundation ;  they  have  endeavoured 
to  subjugate  Poland  to  the  yoke  of  a  government 
monarchic  and  democratic  at  the  same  time.  One 
Diet  alone  has  seen  the  birth  of  so  many  different 
laws,  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  digest  and 
apply  them,  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  caused 


it  to  be  renounced.  Besides,  the  basis  which  wss 
given  to  this  new  constitutional  government,  too 
weak  to  support  it,  was  directly  contrary  to  that 
legislative  system  which  can  alone  secure  the 
existence  of  Poland.  But  now,  when  every  tme 
Polander  acknowledges  the  errors  of  those  who 
misled  him,  after  being  themselves  misled  by  am- 
bition, I  declare,  both  as  a  king  who  ought  to  be 
the  chief  of  this  generous  republic,  and  as  a  Po- 
lander who  cherishes  his  countrymen,  that  the 
republican  government,  as  established  by  our  an- 
cestors, can  alone  eternise  the  duration  and  glory 
of  Pohind.  In  fact,  whenever  a  nation,  instead 
of  correcting  the  defects  of  its  former  govern- 
ment, endeavours  totally  to  overthrow  it,  it  dmvs 
upon  itself  those  terrible  disasters  which  must  end 
in  a  sudden  and  forcible  shock  of  the  whole  state.'' 
After  this  forced  eulogium  upon  the  worst  system 
of  government  that  existed  in  Europe,  without  even 
excepting  that  of  Constantinople — after  this  moit 
insincere  praise  of  a  crazy  oligarchical  republic, 
which  had  ruined  the  country,  and  now  left  it 
open  to  its  worst  enemies,  ^e  miserable  msn 
passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  new 
constitution,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  was  a  model 
of  perfection  compared  with  the  old  one,  snd 
heaped  upon  the  Diet,  which  had  made  the  new 
constitution  in  concurrence  with  himself,  the 
charges  of  usurpation  and  illegality  in  extending 
their  session  beyond  the  terms  fixed  by  the  old 
constitution  in  order  ^'  to  form  and  establish  a  dan- 
gerous and  impolitic  revolution."  He  then  said  he 
acceded /reWy,  and  joined  himself,  heart  and  ndndy 
to  the  confederation  formed  at  Targowica,  ^*  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  the  whole  cowntry^^^t  con- 
federation "  to  which  that  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Lithuania  has  united  itself  by  a  solemn  and  public 
act."  He  added,  with  the  most  pitiable  pros- 
tration, "  I  regard  the  operations  avowed  by  these 
confederations  as  those  only  which  are  legal;  I 
promise  to  conform  to  all  the  laws  they  may  pro- 
claim, and  swear  to  second  them  in  all  their  viewi 
which  have  only  the  public  welfare  for  their  ob- 
ject, in  concert  with  a  republican  nation  which  hu 
been  free  for  ages.  And  I  agree  the  more  wili- 
inglv  to  this  step,  as  the  plan  of  reform  projected 
by  this  confederation  offers  to  the  impartial  eye  of 
good  citizens  nothing  but  what  is  just  and  salutary, 
and  particularly  because  the  generous  and  dis- 
interested protection  of  her  mojesty  the  Empress  of 
all  the  Russias  restores  tranqmikty  to  the  bosom 
of  the  republic^  promises  it  new  sources  of  pros- 
perity^ and  most  efficaciously  guarantees  Us  r^Af*, 
and  presei-ves  it  entire,^^  After  this  declaratian, 
which  was  published  throughout  Poland  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  nearly  all  those  who  had 
considerable  properties  at  stake,  or  who  could  not 
conveniently  expatriate  themselves,  followed  the 
example  of  the  king,  and  declared  for  the  wn- 
federation  of  Targowica,  the  members  of  which, 
in  receiving  the  law  from  Petersburg,  and  in  obey- 
ing the  mandates  of  Catherine,  insanely  flattered 
themselves  that  they  and  their  country  would  be 
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leH  it  leaAt  as  free  as  they  were  antecedently  to 
the  rerolution  of  May,  1791,  and  that  the  Rus* 
sians  would  magnanimously  defend  them  against 
the  Frussians  and  the  Austrians.     The  patriot 
officers  were  all  discharged,  the  army  was  dis- 
baoded  or  scattered  orer  the  country  in  small  de- 
fenceless detachments,  and  the  Russian  columns 
eame  on  to  Warsaw,  and  occupied  all  the  import- 
ant towns  and  posts  hetween  that  capital  and  the 
Bug.    All  the  decrees  of  the  late  Diet,  all  their 
Jaws  for  raising  the  condition  of  the  burghers,  for 
gradually  preparing  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
and  for  creating  a  Tiers  £tat,  were  annulled  as 
ill^ ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  had 
been  granted  and  enjoyed,  gave  place  to  restrictions 
more  severe  than  those  which  had  previously  ex- 
isted.   The  estates  of  such  of  the  magnates  as  had 
been  most  active  in  forwnrding  the  late  revolution, 
or  slowest  in  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  the  con- 
federation of  Tai^owica,  were  put  under  seques- 
tration;  and  a  series  of  persecutions  was  com- 
menced against  the  patriots  of  all  ranks  and  for- 
tunes.  Count  Oginski,  one  of  the  patriot  magnates, 
found  it  pleasanter  to  live  in  Russia  than  in  Poland, 
and  hastened  to  St.  Petersburg  to  solicit  the  re- 
storation of  his  estates.     Catherine  and  her  minis- 
ters endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  Russia  was 
really  the  best  friend  of  Poland,  and  the  only  power 
that  could  prevent   its  being  swallowed  up  by 
Prussia  and  Austria.    Prince  Zouboff  told  Oginski 
that  his  dread  of  a  farther  partition  was  altogether 
unfounded;   that  the  empress  took  a  lively  and 
sincere  interest  in  the  happiness  of  the  Poles ;  that 
she  had  seen  with  grief  the  snares  which  the  King 
oi  Prussia  had  laid  for  them,  and  the  frightful 
precipice  to  which  the  emissaries  of  the  French 
revolution  were  dragging  them ;  that,  finding  the 
Poles  deaf  to  her  wise  remonstrances,  she  had  sent 
her  armies  into  Poland,  but  only  to  save  it — only 
at  the  request  of  the  best  of  the  Polish  nobles 
themselves.     ^*  If,"  said  ZoubofF,  ''  the  empress 
wasted  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  could  she 
not,  if  she  chose,  get  possession  of  Turkey  in  a 
sii^le  campaign,  and  place  her  grandson  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople  ?  Let  your  little  noblesse 
of  the  provinces,  who  know  not  what  they  want, 
sod  your  sana  culottes,  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
cry  out  as  they  will ;  but  men  who  have  property 
ought  to  be  quiet,  and  Poles  who  have  sense  ought 
to  see  that  the  empress  will  never  consent  to  a 
new  partition  of  their  country."     firanicki,  one  of 
the  three  chiefs  of  the  confederation  of  Targowica, 
repaired  to  the  Russian  capital,  at  the  heid  of  a 
oomerous  deputation  of  Polish  nobles,  to  thank  the 
empress  for  all  that  she  had  done  in  their  favour, 
to  declare  that  the  Poles  would  be  submissive  to 
her  will,  and  do  everything  she  could  require  of 
them,  if  she  wotdd  only  secure  the  integrity  and 
the  independence  of  the  country ;  and  firanicki 
finished  his  discourse  by  exclaiming  **that  God 
ud  Catherine  were  the  sole  hopes  of  the  Polish 
Bstion.'*     The  empress  gave  firanicki  and  his 
brother  deputies  some  presents ;  but  her  answer, 


which  was  delivered  to  them  by  her  grand  chan- 
cellor, was  80  vague  and  unsatisfactory  that  some 
of  the  confederates  became  fully  sensiUe  of  the 
monstrous  error  they  had  committed.  Oginski 
perceived  that,  notwithstanding  court  galas  and 
festivals,  and  an  outward  show  of  gaiety  and  tri- 
umph, the  minds  of  Catherine  and  her  ministers 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  brilliant  successes  of 
the  French  republicans  in  the  field,  and  their  still 
more  daring  proceedings  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion and  clubs,  by  the  aptitude  which  the  Belgians 
and  other  neighbours  of  the  French  were  showing 
for  the  revolutionary  state,  and  by  the  decree  of 
the  Convention  granting  fraternity  and  promising 
aid  and  assistance  to  every  people  that  should  rise 
against  their  established  governments  and  declare 
themselves  republicans.  The  French  republican 
genera],  Custine,  who  by  this  time  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  Mayence,  was  actually  realising  the 
maxim  of  "  War  to  palaces  and  peace  to  cottages;" 
and,  as  the  people  were  everywhere  promised  li- 
berty and  equality  and  an  exemption  from  taxes, 
it  was  thought  that  there  must  soon  be  a  universal 
servile  insurrection  throughout  £urope.  All  these 
clouds  were  made  blacker  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  princes  and  potentates  were  startled  by  the 
intelligence  tliat  the  French  people  intended  to  try 
their  king  and  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  The 
passions  and  the  frenzy  to  which  all  these  things 
gave  rise  contributed  to  a  measure  of  iniquity 
which  they  ought  rather  to  have  prevented.  But 
the  further  partition  of  Poland,  which  was  made  an 
easy  work  by  the  operations  of  Catherine's  army 
in  this  one  campaign,  belongs  to  another  year; 
and  will  be  best  understood  in  connexion  with  the 
other  contemporary  events  that  were  accumulating 
and  crowding  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

To  paraphrase  what  Talleyrand  said  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  French  revolution  became 
the  sink  into  which  were  thrown  all  the  foul  things 
of  the  world ;  or,  it  came  to  be  considered  as  a 
generating  pestilenee  which  produced  all  manner 
of  diseases,  the  most  opposite  in  their  symptoms 
and  character.  Even  the  murder  of  the  enthu- 
siastic, romantic  king  of  Sweden  was  attributed 
to  the  French  revolution,  although  assuredly  there 
were  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  it  without 
referring  to  that  great  mother  of  mischief.  The 
Swedish  nobles  harboured  an  implacable  resent- 
ment against  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  account  of  his 
political  reforms  or  revolution,  which  struck  their 
corrupt  oligarchy  with  a  death-blow.  Other 
Swedes,  not  attached  to  the  oligarchical  faction, 
were  dismayed  at  the  efforts  this  king  of  a  poor 
country  was  making  in  order  to  carry  a  great 
army  into  France ;  and  some  of  them  hurried  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  mad,  and  that  his  mad- 
ness would  completelv  beggar  and  ruin  the  nation. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  made  a  journey  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  had  resided  for  some  time  in  that  antique 
town,  concerting  with  French  emigrants  and  others 
the  best  means  of  attacking  the  French  republic- 
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ans,  and  of  getting  to  Paris  in  order  to  release 
the  object  of  his  idolatry,  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
put  down  the  hydra-headed  Jacobinism.  After 
the  flight  from  Varennes  of  the  Marquis.de  Bouill<5, 
he  took  that  general  into  his  service  and  discussed 
with  him  a  variety  of  plans.  His  ambition  and 
his  hdpe  was  that  Russia,  and  perhaps  Prussia,' 
would  join  in  the  enterprise  without  further  loss 
of  time,  and  confide  to  him  the  command  or  the 
chief  direction  of  their  armies.  He  told  de  BouilltS 
that  he  had  been  encouraged  to  the  steps  he  had 
taken  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  had  repre- 
sented to  him  that,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  revolviions^  having  so  happily  finished 
one  in  his  own  kingdom,  he  might  afford  the  King 
of  France  the  best  of  advice  as  well  as  assistance  ; 
and  that,  if  Louis  XVI.  could  only  have  got  on 
from  Varennes  to  Montmedy,  he  would  have  joined 
him  there.  With  regard  to  his  present  plans,  he 
said  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  promised  him 
troops,  and  the  King  of  Spain  had  promised  him 
money ;  that  he  thought  of  landing  with  an  army 
of  Swedes  and  Russians  somewhere  on  the  French 
coast  as  near  as  possible  to  Paris,  expecting  that 
the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  would  at  the 
same  moment  invade  France  by  its  southern  fron- 
tiers, and  that  the  French  royalists  or  friends  of 
^"-Mwter^would  everywhere  rise  against  the  Jacobins. 
After  Gustavus  had  returned  into  Sweden  de 
BouilltJ  employed  some  French  naval  oflScers,  emi- 
grants or  fugitives  like  himself,  to  examine  the 
French  coast,  and  to  establish  a  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  royalist  inhabitants,  who  might 
assist  the  landing  of  the  Russo-Swedish  army,  and 
afterwards  co-operate  with  it.  De  BouilltS  also 
advised  Gustavus  to  beg  the  free  use  of  the  port 
of  Ostend  from  the  Emperor  Leopold,  as  this 
would  be  a  near  and  most  convenient  rendezvous, 
where  his  military  stores  might  be  deposited,  &c. 
But  Leopold,  who  clung  to  the  last  to  the  hope 
that  a  great  continental  war  might  be  avoided — 
that  some  congress  might  yet  set  all  things  right — 
hung  back  from  all  the  royal  Swede's  wild  pro- 
jects ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered  by  de  Bouillt^ 
that,  though  the  King  of  Prussia  was  eager  for  the 
war,  there  was  anything  but  friendship  and  good 
intelligence  between  him  and  Gustavus.  Frederic 
William,  in  fact,  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  cha-  * 
racter  and  intellect  of  his  Swedish  brother,  and 
described  his  schemes  as  visionary — which,  in 
truth,  they  were.  De  BouilltS,  after  expressing  to 
Gustavus  his  perfect  conviction  that  Leopold 
would  not  arm  at  all,  and  that  Frederic  William 
would  not  co-operate  with  him,  advised  him,  with 
the  money  he  should  receive  from  Spain,  to  buy 
an  array  in  Germany,  which  he  might  incorporate 
with  his  own  brave  army  of  native  Swedes.  The 
French  emigrant  army,  estimated  by  de  Bouillt^  at 
from  15,000  to  18,000  men,  would  move  at  the 
same  time.  Gustavus,  still  feeling  confident  of  the 
assistance  of  Catherine,  made  great  exertions  to 
increase  his  own  army  ;  and,  in  order  to  complete 
his  arrangements  and  get  his  own  country  into 


perfect  order,  he  assembled  on  the  23rd  of  Ja- 
nuary (1792)  the  Swedish  Diet  at  GefBa,  a  small 
secluded  town  about  seventeen  miles  from  Stock- 
holm, which  he  surrounded  with  troops.    On  the 
6th  of  February  he  wrote  to  de  BouilW  from 
Geffla — "  I  am  near  the  close  of  my  Diet,  which, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  my  adversaries,  and  perhaps 
of  my  friends,  passes  with  the  most  perfect  tran- 
quillity.    Wishing  to   assist  my  friends  in  the 
re-establishment  of  order,  I  thought  I  ought  to 
begin  at  home,  and  endeavour  to  compose  divisions 
here.     Of  three  of  the  orders  of  the  state  1  was 
certain ;  and  the  nobility,  who  in  1789  were  most 
violent  against  me,  are  now  kept  in  awe  by  the 
decided  majority  I  have  in  the  inferior  orders,  and 
by  the  constant  attachment  they  show  me.    I  am 
endeavouring  to  make  the  Swedish  nobles  compre- 
hend that  at  the  end  of  tUe  eighteenth  century  the 
aristocracy  ought  to  seek  to  sustain  itself  by  the 
stability  of  the  throne,  and  not  by  contending 
against  it;  but  they  do  not  yet  perfectly  under- 
stand their  real  interest.     They  know,  however, 
that  they  are  the  weakest,  and  begin  to  have  pru- 
dence enough  not  to  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  their  king  and  the  three  other  orders,  who,  com- 
bined, have  the  power  of  enacting  laws.**    He  had 
no  doubt  that  all  woiild  go  on  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, and  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  the 
field,  in  the  spring.     He  boasted  of  being  con- 
versiant  in  the  tactics  of  Diets  and  representative 
bodies,  and  said  that,  if  he  were  only  as  well  versed 
in  military  tactics,  he  would  not  fear  the  Luck* 
ners  and  the  Rochambeaus,  or  any  generals  of  the 
French  Jacobins.     **  But,"  said  he,  with  a  nwt 
compliment,  "  I  shall  have  good  soldiers,  and  in 
you,  my  marquis,  an  able  assistant,  so  that  I  am 
not  apprehensive  of  fiuling."*     The  Swedish  no- 
bles, irritated  at  the  loss  of  their  old  privileges,  of 
which  they  had  scarcely  made  a  better  use  than 
the  Polish  magnates  had  done  of  theirs,  and  at  the 
armed  force  which  seemed  drawn  around  them  to 
intimidate  and  coerce  them,  were  in  the  worst  of 
humours ;  but,  after  making  some  attempts  to  pre- 
vent the  voting  of  subsidies  for  a  war  which  did 
not  concern  them  or  their  country,  they  appa- 
rently acquiesced  in  all  the  measures  of  the  Diet ; 
and  they  united  with  the  three  other  orders  in 
a  very  loyal  address  to  the  king  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Diet,  which  terminated  its  sitting  on 
the  23rd  of  February.  Gustavus  instantly  returned 
to  Stockholm,  overjoyed  at  having  thus  happily 
brought  to  a  conclusion  an  assembly  in  which  he 
well  knew  there  were  many  desperate  malcontents. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  he  was  glad  to  have  finished 
before  the  beginning  of  March,  as  he  had  been 
warned,  like  Julius  Ceesar,  to  beware  of  the  ides 
of  March.    He  hoped  that  he  should  now  be  able 
to  devote  his  whole  attentioa  to  the  war  against 
the  French  Jacobins;  the  paucity  of  his  means, 
the   lukewarmness   of  his  confederates.  Hit  di- 
vergency of  their  views,  and  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  disappeared  to  his  sanguine  imagination, 
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and  be  saw  nothing  but  victory  and  glory,  crowned 
and  climaxed  by  the  liberation  of  the  new  queen 
of  hearts,  Marie  Antoinette.  But  in  the  mean 
time  plots  were  forming  and  maturing  against  his 
own  life.  The  conspirators  were  so  little  cautious, 
that  their  intentions  became  known  to  many  per- 
sons in  Stockholm ;  and,  if  Gustavus  had  not  been 
rashly  brave  or  over-generously  determined  not  to 
believe  that  Sweden  harboured  assassins,  he  must 
have  escaped.  To  those  who  repeatedly  warned 
him  that  some  of  the  enraged  nobility  were  plot- 
ting his  destruction,  be  declared  that  he  would 
lather  blindly  deliver  himself  up  to  his  destiny 
than  torment  himself  with  suspicions  and  pre- 
cautions. He  said  he  could  not  believe  that  any 
Swede  could  seriously  meditate  a  treacherous  as- 
sassination ;  that  the  Swedes,  though  brave  in  war, 
were  timid  in  political  ^airs ;  that  they  were,  like 
himself,  passionately  fond  of  military  glory ;  and 
that  he  would  make  them  happy,  and  increase  his 
own  power  and  popularity,  by  sending  them  all 
the  trophies  he  should  take  in  France.  Even 
while  the  Diet  was  sitting  at  Geffla  attempts  are 
said  to  have  been  made  to  take  him  off.  On  the 
night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  March  he  de- 
termined, in  spite  of  many  and  recent  warnings, 
to  go  to  a  public  masqued  ball  in  the  theatre  of 
Stockholm.  While  supping  before  the  ball  with 
a  small  number  of  persons  belonging  to  his  house- 
hold, he  received  an  anonymous  note  written  in 
French,  which  cautioned  him  not  to  enter  the  ball- 
room, as  it  was  intended  to  assassinate  him  there. 
He  showed  the  letter  to  two  or  three  persons  who 
were  at  supper  with  him,  passed  some  jests  upon 
its  style  and  contents,  treated  it  as  a  contemptible 
hoax,  and,  in  spite  of  the  representations  and 
entreaties  of  his  attendants,  he  went  to  the  masqued 
ball.  He  entered  the  ball-room  without  the  least 
embarrassment,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  his  master 
of  the  horse ;  but  he  had  scarcely  made  two  turns 
when  he  found  himself  environed  and  rudely  pressed 
by  a  crowd  of  men  in  masks;  and,  as  he  was 
moving  to  get  out  of  this  throng,  a  pistol,  loaded 
with  cased  shot,  was  fired  close  at  his  left  side. 
The  next  instant  the  ball-room  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  smoke,  and  there  were  loud  cries  of  "  Fire ! 
Fire!  *'  The  king  staggered  and  fell  on  a  bench  ; 
but  not  one  of  the  balls  had  gone  directly  to  the 
heart,  and,  though  he  felt  them  in  his  reins,  he 
neither  £uicied  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  nor 
lost  his  presence  of  mind.  He  ordered  all  the  doors 
to  be  shut,  and  all  persons  to  be  unmasked.  A 
pistol  and  a  long  knife  were  found  on  the  floor;  but 
no  person  was  seized  that  had  any  appearance  of 
having  been  the  assassin.  Some  few  of  the  con- 
spirators quitted  the  place  before  the  doors  could 
be  closed ;  but  many  more  of  them  remained,  and 
tbe  individual  who  fired  the  pistol,  and  who  is 
aid  to  have  been  the  very  last  person  that  quitted 
the  hall,  was  among  them.  Where  the  crowd  had 
been  great,  and  where  nearly  all  were  masked  and 
tiavestied,  there  was  no  possibility  of  making  any 
discovery.     The  wounded  king  was  carried  to  bis 
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bed,  saying,  as  he  went,  he  was  glad  the  murderer, 
whoever  he  was,  bad  escaped.  But  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  an  armourer  of  Stockholm  identified 
the  pistol  and  the  knife,  and  named  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  recently  sold  them.  This  person, 
who  was  instantly  arrested  in  tbe  town,  was  An- 
karstroem,  a  Swedish  noble,  who  had  formerly 
been  an  officer  in  the  royal  guard,  and  who  had 
been  dismissed,  togetber  with  many  others,  for 
his  mutinous  behaviour,  or  foi*  his  opposition 
to  the  king's  reforms.  He  was  seized  in  his 
own  house,  having  taken  no  kind  of  precau- 
tion for  his  safety.  Without  hesitation  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  weapons  found  were  his, 
and  that  it  was  he  that  had  fired  the  pistol  at  the 
king.  He  said  he  was  weary  of  life,  and  ahxious 
only  for  revenge ;  that  the  king  had  subjected  him 
to  an  unjust  sentence,  tbat  he  had  long  entertained 
the  project  with  a  view  of  liberating  his  country 
from  a  monster  and  a  tyrant,  and  that  he  had  ex- 
pected to  receive  honour  and  reward  from  the 
nation.  At  first  he  denied  having  had  any  accom- 
plices. The  anonymous  letter  in  French,  which 
had  been  delivered  to  the  king  at  supper,  and 
which  seemed  rather  intended  as  a  bait  to  his 
courage  than  as  a  warning  to  keep  him  away  from 
the  ball,  was  traced  to  a  nobleman  named  Lilje- 
hom,  major  of  the  Blue  Guards,  who  had  been 
brought  up,  promoted,  and  loaded  with  favours  by 
his  royal  master.  He  was  forthwith  apprehended. 
A  few  day  after  his  arrest,  Liljehorn  confessed  that 
he  was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  De  Bouill<S, 
who  took  great  pains  to  inform  himself  of  all  par- 
ticulars relating  to  this  assassination  of  a  sovereigpi 
who  had  been  his  friei\d  in  the  hour  of  need  and 
distress,  and  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
sincerely  attached,  says  that  Liljehorn  confessed 
that  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  hope  of  obtaining, 
after  the  revolution,  the  command  of  the  national 
guards  of  Stockholm,  with  which  he  had  purposed 
to  act  in  Sweden  the  part  which  Lafayette  was 
playing  in  France ;  but  the  marquis  was  violently 
inflamed  against  his  cousin  the  French  Scipio 
Americanus,  and  too  eager  to  identify  all  state 
crimes,  and  indeed  all  other  crimes,  with  the 
French  revolutionary  spirit ;  and  some  doubt  may 
be  entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  accu- 
sations. De  Bouilltf,  moreover,  did  not  collect  bis 
information  on  the  spot ;  for,  though  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Gustavus,  he  had  not  come 
into  Sweden,  but  remained  in  Germany,  or  in  the 
Low  Countries,  with  the  other  emigrants,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  campaign  against  the  Ja- 
cobins, which  his  Swedish  majesty  was  to  head. 
After  one  or  two  examinations,  Ankarstroem  be- 
came more  communicative,  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  revelations,  and  of  strong  suspicious  circum- 
stances, Counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  Barons  Pecb- 
lin,  Ehrensvard,  Hartsmandorf,  Von  Engerstrom, 
and  others,  were  apprehended  as  accomplices.  It 
appeared,  however,  from  his  confession,  that  he 
first  thought  of  murdering  the  king  without  being 
connected  with  any  other  conspirators ;  but  that. 
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falling  in  afler^ards  with  Counts  Horn  and  Rib- 
bing ahd  other  disaffected  nobles,  he  imparted  his 
design,  and  was  at  least  encouraged  bv  them  to 
execute  it  He  admitted  that,  besides  the  fittempt 
at  Geffla,  se?eral  other  attempts  had  been  made  m 
other  places ;  and  that,  at  last,  it  had  been  resolved 
to  kill  him  at  the  masqued  ball.  According  to  de 
Bouill(^,  he  confessed  that  the  project  had  been 
formed  ever  since  the  month  of  October,  1791 ; 
that  it  was  proposed,  after  Gustavus  should  be 
killed,  to  dispatch  some  of  his  principal  ministers 
and  favourites,  and  the  commanders  of  the  different 
troops  composing  the  gafrison  of  Stockholm ;  to 
carry  their  heads  upon  pikes  through  the  streets, 
afler  the  French  fashion ;  and  then,  with  the  artil- 
lery of  the  queen's  regiment,  and  the  artillery  of 
the  Blue  Guards,  upon  which  they  thought  they 
could  depend  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  or 
gain  them  over  to  their  party ;  and  further,  that 
they  had  proposed  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  Su- 
dermania^  the  king's  brave  brother,  of  his  liberty, 
or  perhaps  of  his  life ;  and  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  person  of  the  king's  young  son,  and 
(Compel  him  to  sign  and  proclaim  a  new  constitution, 
which  should  restore  to  the  nobles  the  privileges 
and  powers  of  which  Gustavus  had  deprived  them. 
As  torture  appears  to  have  been  employed — as  in- 
deed there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  employed  in 
the  course  of  these  examinations — ^the  confessions 
of  Ankarstroem  must  ever  temain  open  to  query 
and  cavil.  His  trial,  however,  was  public,  and 
before  the  ordinary  tribunal.  There  he  acknow- 
ledged his  crime,  but  denied  having  any  active 
accomplices,  merely  confessing  that  several  per- 
sons knew  of  his  detefmination.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  publicly  whipped  on  three  suc- 
cessive days,  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  tiew  of  the 
people,  with  an  iron  chain  round  his  neck,  upon 
A  sf^ifibld  erected  in  front  of  the  Senate  House  i  to 
have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  next  his  head.  All 
this  torture  atid  ignominy  he  seemed  to  bear  with 
stoical  indifference.  On  the  fourth  day  his  suffer- 
ings terminated ;  and  his  right  hand,  his  head,  atid 
his  body  were  distributed  in  different  quarters  of 
the  city.  He  was  in  his  thirty-third  year  when  he 
died.  Of  the  other  nobles  arrested  two  destroyed 
themselves  in  prison,  Coimts  Horn  and  Ribbing 
and  Major  Liljehom  were  banished  for  life,  and 
some  others  were  visited  with  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty aud  deprivation  of  rank ;  but  Ankarstroem 
was  the  only  victim  brought  to  the  scaffold  for  this 
regieide.  In  the  mean  time  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded  king  had  been  ended  by  a  slow,  lingering 
death.  In  the  sad  twelve  days  which  intervened 
between  his  being  wounded  at  the  masqued  ball 
and  his  decease  he  displayed  the  high  qualities  of 
his  character  without  any  of  its  foibles  and  half- 
crasy  eccentricities.  Amidst  his  acute  sufierinos 
he  displayed  a  courage  and  resignation  rarely 
equalled;  not  a  groan  escaped  him,  scarcely  a 
murmur,  and  he  never  once  expressed  a  wish 
for  vengeance  on.  his  assassins.  He  sum- 
moned round  his  dying  bed  not  only  his  court, 


his  familv,  and  fVieuds,  but  also  those  who  had 
been  in  the  number  of  his  enemies.  Of  this  num- 
ber was  the  celebrated  Marshal  Fersen,  who  had 
opposed  all  his  constitutional  reforms,  and  Count 
Brake,  the  head  of  the  Swedish  nobility  and  of  the 
opposition  party,  and  he  was  cordially  reconciled 
to  both,  saying  that  he  now  fdt  consoled  for  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  him,  since  it  again 
brought  around  him  the  friends  of  his  early  life, 
when  no  political  differences  existed.  Calm  and 
collected  to  the  last,  he  added  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
relating  to  the  education  of  his  young  son.  In 
order  that  public  affairs  might  not  be  impeded, 
and  to  save  himself  from  the  disagreeable  inquiries 
afler  the  assassins,  of  whom  he  could  not  bear  to 
hear  speak,  he  appointed,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
received  the  wound,  a  council  of  regency,  with  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Sudeynania,  at  the  head  of  it 
He  expired  on  the  29th  of  March,  in  the  forty-sitth 
year  of  his  age.  Thus  fell  the  champion  and 
knight-errant  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  with  him 
every  chance  of  Sweden  taking  any  part  in  this 
war  against  the  Jacobins.  On  opening  the  body  a 
square  piece  of  lead  and  two  rusty  nails  were 
found  lodged  withiii  it  The  reins  of  government 
were  immediately  tissumed  by  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania,  the  crown  prince  being  only  in  his  four- 
teenth year.  The  regent  was  intent  on  peace,  and 
the  Swedish  people,  who  were  but  little  excited  by 
the  murder  6t  their  king,  seemed  glad  to  be  ftc« 
from  the  expenses  of  a  distant  and  hopeless  war. 
Their  neighbours  the  Danes  agreed  with  them  in 
their  resolution  to  avoid  all  participation  in  the 
French  revolution  wars.* 

We  return  to  France,  and  to  Paris^  the  centre 
around  which  nearly  everything  seemed  to  revolve. 
We  lef^  the  revolutionists  in  a  most  warlike  atti- 
tude at  the  end  of  the  year  1791.  In  the  month 
of  January  in  the  present  year  they  announced  that 
the  whole  nation  was  eager  to  march  into  Germany 
dnd  the  Low  Countries  to  attack  the  emigrants  at 
Cobleiitz  and  elsewhere,  and  all  the  princes,  whe- 
ther an  emperor  or  a  little  margrave,  that  har- 
boured and  assisted  them.  As  early  as  the  Ist  of 
January  the  great  Girondist  orator  Gensonm^  said 
in  the  Assembly  that  there  was  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  disguise  the  fact  that  they  were  ready  to 
attack  all  the  despots  in  Europe.  On  the  same 
day,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  same  orator,  the 
Assembly  launched  an  accusation  of  conspiracy 
and  treason  against  the  king's  two  brothers, 
f^ainst  the  Prince  of  Cond«?,  against  Calonne,  and 
some  others  who  were  with  the  emigrant  princes; 
and  ordered  a  committee  to  make  search  for  and 

Jrepare  materials  for  their  trials.  On  the  6di  o{ 
anuary  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  informed 
the  Assembly  that  the  elector  of  Treves  had  en- 
gaged to  expel  from  his  states  within  eight  days 
everything  that  bore  the  name  of  a  military  corps, 
to  punish  severely  all  such  as  attempted  to  recruit 
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or  enrol  troq>8  for  a  foreign  service  in  his  domi- 
nions, to  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  ftir- 
nhhing  of  munitions  of  war  to  the  French  emi- 
grants, to  hinder  the  transit  of  horses  for  mounting 
the  cavalry  regiments  of  the  emigrants,  to  break 
up  the  cantonments  of  the  emigrants  near  Treves 
within  eight  days  and  to  prevent  any  such  gather- 
ings for  the  futute,  to  treat  the  emigrants  as  the 
emperor  ordered  them  to  be  treated,  &c.    Brissot 
declared  that  all  this  was  a  diplomatic  farce,  and 
that  the  war  was  more  than  ever  necessary.     On 
the  11th  of  January  the  war-minister,  Narbonne, 
who  had  returned  horn  his  tour  with  the  de  Stael, 
presented  his  report  on  the  state  of  the  frontiers, 
describing  the  fortresses,  the  corps  d'arm^s,  and 
all  other  thiugs  as  being  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion than  had  generally  been  believed,  and  assuring 
the  Assembly  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
an  immediate  war.     He  undertook  to  answer  for 
the  fidelity  of  Lafayette,  and  for  his  entire  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  equality.     The  Girond- 
ists and  the  Robespierrists  united  in  declaring  that 
Narbonne  had  need  of  some  one  to  answer  for  his 
own  fidelity ;  that  matters  could  not  go  well  until 
the  war-minister  and  the  generals  were  all  changed, 
&c.     On  the  1 4th  of  January  Grensonnt^  urged  the 
necessity  of  preparing  for  a  war  with  the  emperor 
himself.     He  spoke  furiously  of  Leopold's  plan  for 
calling  a  congress  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  to 
modify  the  French  constitution  by  surrounding 
FnuTiCe  with  a  military  cordon ;  he  painted  Leo- 
pold as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  revolution,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  time  for  the  French  nation  to 
take  vengeance  on  him  for  his  astucious  proceed- 
ings, his  intrigues  and  correspondence  in  France, 
and  his  open  acts  of  hostility  and  insult.  The  Assem- 
bly agreed  to  issue  a  decree  declaring  infamous  and 
traitorous  to  their  country  every  one  that  should 
attend  the  emperor's  conference,  or  seek  to  modify 
the  constitution,  or  have  any  connection  or  corre- 
spondence with  the  emigrants,  or  seek  or  agree  to 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  feudal  rights  to  the 
possessioned  princes  (princes  possessionntfs)  whose 
quarrel  the  emperor  had  espoused ;  and  they  tlien 
called  upon  the  king  to  hasten  the  preparations  for 
war,  and  to  demand  from  the  emperor  a  satisfactory 
inswer  before  the  1 1th  of  February,  intimating  to 
bim  that  his  silence  would  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
claration of  hostilities.     A  day  or  two  later  the 
Assembly  agreed  that  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
beod  an  immediate  attack  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
snd  that  the  French  army  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
ought  to  be  reinforced.     New  rules  were  adopted 
fcr  recruiting  the  troops  of  the  line  with  more 
fecility ;  and,  when  some  economical  deputies  ob- 
jected to  the  great  expense  which  must  attend  this 
■cheme,  Lacombe  exclaimed,  **  Do  not  be  sparing 
of  your  money !     With  money  we   shall  obtain 
troops  and  victory  and  conquests,  and  victory  will 
luring  us  back  plenty  of  money !"    Thus  early  did 
the  Jacobins  adopt  a  principle  which  was  destined 
to  carry  the  French  arms  so  far.   Brissot  was  quite 
c^tain  that  England  would  remain  neutral,  or  that, 


if  the  government  attempted  to  make  a  war  upon 
liberty,  the  English  Whigs  would  make  a  revolu- 
tion ;  but  Robespierre's  party  thought  that  the  neu- 
trality of  England  was  a  thing  not  to  be  counted 
upon,  and  that  the  king  of  Prussia  would  join 
King  George  and  the  emperor  in  a  crusade  against 
the  French.  Poor  Louis  passively  submitted  to  all 
that  was  demanded  of  him ;  but  reports  were  raised, 
and  not  without  some  foundation,  that  he  was  again 
attempting  preparations  for  a  flight  beyond  the 
frontiers.  Prudhomme  the  printer  pretended  to  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  this  plot,  and  announced 
in  his  newspaper  that  the  royalists  had  collected 
within  Paris  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  intended 
at  a  favourable  moment  to  break  open  the  prisons, 
release  all  the  aristocrats  and  priests  confijaed  within 
them,  and  fall  upon  the  faubourgs  and  the  patriot 
districts.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  month  of  January, 
the  journalists  began  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
atrocities  committed  in  the  prisons  in  the  month  of 
September.  Prudhomme,  who  never  let  the  subject 
rest,  asserted  a  few  days  after  that  the  court,  the 
Monarchic  Club,  and  the  Bamaves  and  Lameths, 
were  certainly  going  to  assassinate  all  the  patriots 
of  the  Assembly,  and  set  up  an  execrable  British 
constitution  with  two  chambers ;  and  he  denounced 
as  instigators  and  leaders  in  this  dreadful  plot  the 
queen,  her  friend  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  who 
had  recently  ventured  to  return  to  Paris,  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  her  lover  Narbonne.     Carra  and 


Madame  de  Stail. 

Other  journalists  repeated  these  accusations  day 
after  day.  Fresh  iSmeutes  broke  out  in  Paris  and 
the  faubourgs  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  bread 
and  sugar :  for,  ever  since  Brissot  and  his  friends 
had  sent  the  Rights  of  Man  to  the  negroes  in  St. 
Domingo  and  the  other  French  West  India  islands, 
the  planters  had  been  able  to  send  no  more  sugar 
to  France ;  and  through  the  same  causes  coffee  and 
spices  began  to  grow  very  dear  in  Paris,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  fresh  riots.  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoinie 
rose  and  marched  to  the  National  Assembly  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  of  January,  and  sent  in  a  nu- 
merous deputation  and  an  orator  to  demand  that 
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bread,  sugar,  coffee,  and  spices  should  all  be  made 
dieaper,  and  that  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  should 
be  hurled  against  all  forestallers,  monopolisers,  and 
scoundrels  who  would  not  sell  their  goods  at  the 
people's  price.  "  The  citizens  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,"  said  the  orator  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  "  leave  it  to  women  and  children  to  cry 
for  sugar.  The  men  of  the  14th  of  July  do  not 
fight  for  sugar-plums  (ne  se  bBtterU  pas  pour  des 
bonbons).  The  wild  and  savage  nature  of  our 
canton  only  loves  iron  and  liberty.  But  we  de- 
mand that  these  conspirators,  these  forestallers  and 
monopolisers,  who  are  forcing  the  people  into  in- 
surrections which  bring  them  under  the  bayonets 
of  the  national  guards,  be  exterminated !  These 
brigands  speak  of  the  rights  of  property ;  but  is 
not  their  property  a  crime  of  high  treason  against 
the  nation  ?  Death  to  them  all !  Death  to  all  the 
public  functionaries  who  protect  them !  Death  to 
all  conspirators !  Death  to  all  the  enemies  of  our 
patriotic  mayor  Petion !  Death  to  all  who  would 
^ain  hoist  the  red  flag,  and  do  over  what  was  done 
by  Bailly  and  Lafayette  in  the  Champ  de  Mars ! 
Death,  above  all,  to  those  bandits  in  the  pay  of  the 
aristocrats,  who,  wearing  the  honourable  livery  of 
the  people,  insult  the  laws,  in  order  to  bring  about 
massacres  and  civil  war !''  * 

The  Jacobin  Club  continued  its  labours.  La- 
fayette on  the  2nd  of  January  was  formally  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  engaged  iii  the  most  dangerous 
plots ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  accusations 
which  Danton  had  brought  against  him  in  the  club 
in  the  month  of  June,  1791,  should  be  printed  and 
distributed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Robespierre, 
who  was  ten  times  more  potent  there  than  he  would 
have  been  by  keeping  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  and 
who  was  now  setting  up  a  journal  all  his  own, 
entitled  *  The  Defender  of  the  Constitution '  (a  con- 
stitution which  he  had  long  since  determined  to 
destroy),  seized  this  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
former  opinions  about  the  danger  of  going  to  war 
so  long  as  the  executive  and  the  aristocratic  generals 
should  have  the  management  of  that  war.  He  now 
attacked  face  to  face  Brissot,  whom  he  contemp- 
tuously compared  to  **'  that  effervescent  philan- 
thropist Anacharsis  Clootz  !"  He  was  seconded 
by  Carra  and  by  Danton ;  and  neither  Brissot  nor 
any  of  his  friends  dared  to  enter  the  lists  with  him. 
A  fortnight  later,  seeing  Brissot  in  the  club,  Ro- 
bespierre accused  him  of  having  inserted  in  his 
journal  a  pompous  eulogium  of  Lafayette.  Brissot 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  the  letter  about 
Lafayette  had  been  inserted  by  his  co-editor  with- 
out his  knowledge.  He  said  that  Robespierre 
seemed  to  accuse  him  of  absenting  himself  from 
the  club,  and  of  taking  no  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions when  he  was  present ;  but  really  he  had  so 
much  to  do  elsewhere,  in  committees,  in  the  As- 
sembly, where  yesterday  he  had  delivered  a  long 
speech,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  a 
constant  attendance ;  and  the  people  who  had  heard 
him  might  judge  whether  he  was  abandoning  their 
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cause  and  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. 
Faublas  Louvet  rashly  rose  to  defend  Brissot,  and 
to  accuse  Robespierre  of  madness  or  treachery  in 
opposing  the  immediate  commencement  of  a  war 
of  attack  upon  the  German  princes.  A  few  days 
after  this,  Brissot,  who  began  to  feel  all  that  be 
and  his  party  were  losing  in  their  combat  with 
Robespierre,  re-appeared  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  and 
implored  the  great  man  and  dictator  of  it  to  put 
an  end  to  a  quarrel  which  could  only  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  enemies  of  the  chose  publique.  He 
was  backed  by  Dussault,  who,  after  a  very  affect- 
ing speech,  induced  Robespierre  and  Brissot  to  em- 
brace once  more  in  the  presence  of  all  the  club- 
bists,  who  were  sensibly  affected  at  the  sight.  But 
Robespierre,  a  day  or  two  after,  informed  the 
public,  through  a  newspaper,  that,  though  he  had 
embraced  Brissot,  he  had  not  embraced  his  prin- 
ciples or  his  notions  about  the  war ;  that  be  had 
satisfied  his  heart  by  fulfilling  a  duty  of  fraternity ; 
but  must  continue  to  combat  Brissot,  and  all  those 
who  would  hurry  the  country  into  a  war,  in  which 
it  was  sure  to  be  betrayed.  The  Club  deliberated 
and  passed  decrees  upon  the  sugar  question.  Ma- 
nuel announced  that  the  Paris  section  of  La  Croix 
Rouge  had  come  to  the  patriotic  determination  of 
doing  without  sugar.  ^*  If,"  said  Manuel,  ''  ail 
other  patriot  citizens  adopt  the  same  noble  resolu- 
tion, the  monopolists  will  be  obliged  to  sell  their 
sugar  at  a  reasonable  price."  Faublas  Louvet  rose 
to  second  the  proposition  of  Manuel,  and  lump 
coffee  with  sugar.  After  some  sonorous  sentences 
about  Spartans  and  black  broth,  and  the  simpli- 
city of  living  which  became  the  French  as  a  repub- 
lican people,  Louvet  said,  *'  I  demand  that  we 
Jacobins  take  instantly  a  solemn  engagement  to  use 
no  more  sugar  and  cofiee,  and  that  to-morrow  the 
whole  capital  be  informed  of  our  engagement ! " 
[This  afforded  an  awkward  parallel  for  Wilbcr- 
force's  friends,  the  abolitionists,  with  their  pro- 
posed associations  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  con- 
sumption of  colonial  produce.]  Manuel  spoke 
again,  to  recommend  that  every  J  acobin  that  did  not 
conform  to  this  self-denying  ordinance  should  be 
deprived  for  one  month  of  his  carte  or  ticket, 
which  gave  liim  the  right  of  behig  present  in  the 
club,  and  of  ranking  himself  among  the  true 
patriots  of  France.  Collot  d'Herbois,  who  had 
been  artist,  actor,  and  poet,  but  who  now  prided 
himself  most  oh  his  authorship,  and  considered 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Europe  because 
he  had  written  the  'Almanac  du  Pere  Gerard,'  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  a  man  of  letters, 
like  Louvet,  should  have  been  the  author  of  a  pro- 
position to  deprive  littt^rateurs  of  their  nightly  cups 
of  coffee,  which  lightened  the  fatigues  of  the  closet 
and  gave  them  inspiration.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  no  doubt  with  proper  emphasis,  **  I  cannot  do 
without  my  coffee ;  but  henceforward  I  will  take 
it  without  any  sugar ! "  Louvet  said,  compli- 
mentarily,  that  M,  Collot  d'Herbois  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  infringe  the  law,  and  even  to  be  thanked 
for  so  doing,  as  his  nightly  cups  of  coffee  might 
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give  birth  to  another  Almanac  du  Pere  Gerard. 
The  club,  however,  adopted  the  motion  of  Faublas 
Lou  vet  in  all  its  rigour,  and  solemnly  renounced 
the  use  both  of  coffee  and  sugar,  every  mother's 
son  of  them  standing  up  on  his  patriot  feet,  hold- 
ing out  his  patriot  right  arm,  and  pronouncing, 
with  his  patriot  voice, /? /ejwre.*  But  we  must 
pass  from  the  monkey  parts  of  the  performance  to 
the  tiger  tricks.  A  day  or  two  after  this  scene, 
Manuel,  the  father  of  the  sugar-motion,  repre- 
seoted  to  the  Jacobins  that  the  king,  who  was  in 
an  understanding  with  the  emigrant  priests  and 
nobles,  and  basdy  conspiring  against  the  country, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  reign — ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  live;  and  he  followed  up  this  expo- 
sition by  writing  a  letter  to  the  king  himself, 
containing  the  same  arguments  and  the  same 
mortal  conclusion. 

In  the  Assembly,  Brissot  and  the  rest  of  the 
Girond  continued  Uieir  fierce  war  upon  the  king's 
ministers,  who  were  sadly  divided  among  them- 
selves— some,  like  Narbonne  the  war-minister,  and 
Cahier  de  Gerville  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
pulling  one  way,  or  insisting  that  the  constitution 
as  established  should  be  preserved  and  respected, 
and  that  the  king  should  act  frankly  and  decidedly 
according  to  its  spirit  and  provisions,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  Cote  droit  of  the  Assembly ;  and 
odiers,  like  Bertrand  de  MoUeville  the  minister  of 
marine,  and  Delessart  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  pulling  another  way,  or  insisting  that  the 
king  had  no  hope  of  salvation  except  in  a  gradual 
counter-revolution,  and  no  party  or  support  except 
in  the  aristocracy,  the  emigrants,  and  foreign 
princes,  who  must  in  time  awake  from  their  long 
lethargy  and  take  up  his  cause  as  their  own. 
These  conflicting  parties  in  the  cabinet  soon  came 
to  an  open  rupture,  which  ended  in  the  king's 
dismissing  Narbonne  and  Cahier  de  Gerville,  and 
in  the  Girondists  breaking  up  the  whole  ministry 
to  seat  themselves  on  its  ruins.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  by  the  mouth  of  Herault  de  Sechelles,  they 
accused  Bertrand  de  MoUeville  of  various  crimes 
amounting  to  high  treason,  and  called  upon  the 
king  to  dismiss  him  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  jus- 
tice; and  two  days  later,  Brissot  accused  Delessart, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  of  treason  still  more 
damnable.  Bertrand  dc  MoUeville  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  any  further  punishment  than  what 
was  mcluded  in  his  prompt  dismissal  from  office ; 
but  Delessart,  whom  his  pursuer  Brissot  said  he 
knew  to  be  innocent  of  the  crimes  he  imputed  to 
him,  was  ordered  by  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins 
of  the  Assembly  to  be  brought  before  the  high  court 
of  Orleans,  and  was  committed  in  the  meanwhile 
to  the  prison  of  Versailles,  where  he  lay  till  the 
month  of  September,  when  he  was  massacred  by 
the  mob  without  any  trial. 

I  After  the  breaking  up  of  this  ministry  the  tri- 
umphant Girondists  entered  the  cabinet  by  storm, 
and  inundated  all  the  places  of  government.  The 
hittb«nd  of  Madavie  Roland  became  minister  of  the 
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interior;  and  that  true  chameleon,  Dumouriez,  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs  ;  de  Grave,  who  was  soon 
replaced  by  Servan,  got  Narbonne's  post  as  minister 
of  war,  and  Lacoste  was  appointed  minister  of  ma- 
rine ;  the  finances  were  confided  to  Clavi^re,  a  poor 
republican  stockbroker  and  man  of  letters  from 
Geneva,  who  had  first  signalised  himself  by 
attacking  his  compatriot  Necker  ;  and  the  im- 
portant department  of  justice  was  given  to  Du- 
ranthon,  a  little  lawyer  from  Bordeaux,  after 
Roland  the  virtuous  had  failed  in  obtaining  it 
for  Faublas  Louvet.  Madame  Roland,  who  had 
had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  this  Girondist 
ministry,  but  who  had  not  been  able  to  appoint  to 
all  the  places,  and  who  had  afterwards  personal 
reasons  to  complain  even  of  some  who  had  obtained 
their  posts  with  her  good  wishes  and  concurrence, 
speaks  very  slightingly  in  her  memoirs  of  most  of 
these  new  statesmen,  finding  not  one  of  them, 
save  and  except  her  own  husband,  who  was  but 
the  double  or  echo  of  herself,  precisely  what  he 
ought  to  have  been.  The  court  called  this  ministry, 
which  was  formed  in  the  month  of  March,  the  Sans 
culotte  ministry.  Roland,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
except  Dumouriez,  attached  the  greatest  importance 
to  what  they  thought  a  republican  simplicity  of 
manners,  behaviour,  and  dress.  The  first  time 
that  Roland,  who  was  a  rigorist  and  pedant  in 
these  matters,  presented  himself  at  the  Tuileries, 
he  wore  a  round  hat  instead  of  the  courtly  chapeau 
bras,  and  had  ribands  to  his  shoes  instead  of 
buckles.  These  ribands  will  be  remembered  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  man  is  forgotten.  The  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  who  had  not  yet  seen  anybody, 
much  less  a  minister  of  state,  come  to  court  in  that 
guise,  made  some  difficulty  about  admitting  him  ; 
but  being  comjielled  to  let  him  enter,  he  pointed 
at  the  citizen-minister,  and  said  to  Dumouriez, 
who  was  going  in  after  him,  "  Ah,  sir !  no  buckles 
to  his  shoes !"     "  Ah,  sir !"  responded  Dumouriez, 


DUMOURIKZ. 


"  all  is  lost — tout  est  perdu !"  But  Roland  and 
the  rest  of  these  Girondist,  patriot,  or  sans  culotte 
ministers,  had  scarcely  been  three  days  in  office 
—had  scarcely  seen  the  king  twice — before  they 
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felt  that  he  was  a  different  man  from  what  they 
had  fancied,  and  that  they  could  not  prevent  them- 
selves from  entertaining  a  kind  of  involuntary  re- 
spect for  him.  Madame  was  positively  afraid  that 
they  were  all  going  to  lose  their  republicanism  and 
become  downright  royalists;  and  she  assures  us 
that  she  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  her  husband 
in  the  right  path,  by  constantly  reminding  him  that 
Louis  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Dumouriez,  who  had 
no  political  conviction  of  any  sort,  who  had  only 
made  himself  a  Jacobin  and  a  Girondist  in  order 
to  obtain  employment,  better  his  fortune,  and  gra- 
tify his  ambition,  who  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  not  unaccustomed  to  high  society  and  the  habits 
of  courts,  blushed  at  the  Tuileries  for  his  rude, 
unmannered,  and  awkward  colleagues,  who  were 
constantly  offering  some  little  insult  merely  to 
make  a  parade  of  their  republican  independence. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Tuileries  much  more  fre- 
quently than  any  of  them ;  he  often  saw  the  queen, 
and  presently  agreed  with  her  that  liis  brother  mi- 
nisters not  only  had  not  the  manners  of  gentlemen, 
but  had  not  the  talent  necessary  to  manage  any 
part  of  government.  The  sans  culotte  ministry  was 
very  soon  split  by  jealousies  and  dissensions  as  vio- 
lent as  any  that  had  raged  iu  the  cabinet  which  they 
had  overthrown.  Roland  and  Claviere  hated  and 
feared  Dumouriez  and  Duranthon,  whom  Madame 
Roland  characterises  in  no  very  gentle  terms, 
describing  Dumouriez  as  a  profligate  and  swindler, 
and  Duranthon  as  a  mean  hypocrite.  In  one  thing 
they  all  agreed,  and  that  was  in  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  declaring  war.  Dumouriez,  who 
loved  war  for  its  excitement,  was  scarcely  more 
eager  than  that  tranquil  philosopher  Roland.  This 
war  cry  became  louder  when  the  young  emperor 
Francis  II.  succeeded  Leopold,  and  began  to  show 
that  he  was  not  so  entirely  wedded  to  congresses 
and  pacific  measures  as  his  predecessor.  When 
Robespierre  and  his  party  saw  that  a  declaration  of 
war  was  inevitable,  and  that  they  might  risk  their 
popularity  by  opposing  it  too  long,  they  originated 
or  promoted  measures  for  arming  and  strengthening 
the  people ;  and  the  Girondists,  striving  with  them 
for  popularity,  and  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  inevit- 
able consequences  of  arming  the  mob,  encouraged 
the  same  system,  which  w^  gradually  to  destroy 
the  present  ascendancy  pf  th^  middle  classes,  and 
erect  on  a  broad  bftsfs*  the  dominion  of  the  multi- 
tude— of  the  most  4^perate  apd  the  neediest,  the 
real  sans  culottes,  ^rissot  was  among  the  very 
first  to  recommend  that  pikes  should  be  forged  in 
every  section  of  P^ris>  in  every  department,  in 
every  town  of  Fra^ice ;  and  that  the  hnt  should  be 
thrown  aside  as  a  vile  slavish  thing  introduced  by 
priests  and  despots,  and  give  place  on  every  true 
French  head  to  the  bonnets  rouges^  or  red  night- 
caps, such  as  were  worn  by  some  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people.  Brissot  in  his  journal  demonstrated 
that  the  bonnet  rouge  was  the  real  Phrygian  cap  of 
antiquity,, the  proper  cap  of  maintenance  for  the 
French  people,  the  real  cap  of  liberty ;  that  such 
caps  had  been  worn  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 


the  Gauls,  and  all  the  great  nations  and  iHustnous 
men  of  antiquity;  that  Rousseau  was  a  great  par- 
tisan of  the  red  cap  as  the  symbol  of  liberty,  and 
that  Voltaire  was  equally  proud  of  it,  and  always 
wore  it. 

This  essay  from  the  pen  of  Brissot  appeared  in 
February,  and  within  a  month  the  b(mnet  rouge 
was  in  high  vogue.    Pikes  were  farged  faster  than 
red  night-caps  were  made,  patriots  imd  patriotesses 
subscribing  or  clubbing  together  to   keep   the 
smiths  going ;  and  still  Brissot  kept  saying  in  his 
newspaper^ — "  Citizens  and  patriots,  let  us  forge 
pikes  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other !" 
And  Gorsas  and  other  newspaper-men  kept  echo- 
ing in  their  journals,  "  Pikes!  Pikes!  Pikes!  No- 
thing but  pikes  and  bonnets  rouges  and  tricolor 
cockades  to  put  upon  them."     One  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Bastille  presented  himself  with  a  deputation 
in  the  Jacobin  Cli)b  to  make  a  patriotic  donation 
of  tricolor  cockades  and  ribands.    "  This  national 
cockade,"  said  he,  ^^  must  make  the  tour  oi  the 
globe;  it  first  took  root  on  a  worsted  night-cap  1 
Pikes,  pikes,  and  bits  of  tricolor  ribands!  these 
are  our  means,  and  these  will  be  enough  to  make 
traitors  bite  the  dust,  and  overthrow  the  thrones  of 
all  despots !"   A  locksmith  presented  to  the  club 
four  pikes  of  a  peculiar  make,  which  he  had 
forged  himself.     This  led  to  a  discussion  of  whst 
form  of  pike  was  the  best ;  and  the  Jacobin  Club, 
about  the  middle  of  February,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  and  report  on  the  best  way  of 
making  pikes.   The  Feuillants,  or  Lafayette  party, 
took  the  alarm,  and  told  the  respectabilities  of  the 
national  guards  that  these  pikes  were  intended  for 
butchering  them  all.     The  mob  began  to  cry  out 
in  the  streets,  with  many  foul-mouthed  objurga- 
tions, that  if  they  had  only  had  pikes— shar]),  stiff 
pikes  like  those  now  a-mdung — Lafayette  and  his 
blue  coats  would  have  rued  that  black  Sunday  when 
they  attacked  the  patriots  on  the  altar  of  the  country. 
A  Feuillant  journalist  asked  who  commanded  these 
pike-men,  who  had  distributed  the  pikes,  to  what 
sort  of  pleople  had  they  been  delivered,  and  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  new  weapon,  and  this 
sudden  and  universal  arming  of  the  lowest  rabble 
in  France?    Brissot  answered  these   queries  in 
tranchant   style.      "  While  the  enemies  of  the 
people,"  said  he,  "  are  preparing  to  destroy  them, 
the  people  also  are  making  their  preparations ;  hut 
frankly  and  openly.     Pikes  began  the  revolution, 
and  pikes  will  finish  it     This  beautiful  movement 
of  a  whole  people,  ready  to  rise  with  all  their 
force,  to  put  down  the  fatal  diversion  which  is  to 
precede  or  accompany  our  foreign  war — this  waking 
of  the  lion,  no  doubt,  terrifies  those  who  counted 
upon  its  sleeping.     They  ask  whither  will  these 
pikes  go  ?  They  will  go  wherever  they  are  needed, 
wherever  there  are  enemies  of  the  people — into  the 
chUteau  of  the  Tuileries,  if  need  be!    They  ask* 
who  commands  these  pikes  ?   Necessity. — ^Who  is 
to  distribute  them?    Patriotism. — ^To  whom  arc 
they  delivered  ?  To  men  of  courage. — ^What  will 
be  the  effect  of  this  new  arming  ?  The  annihilation 
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of  the  enemies  of  the  people !''  These  were  not 
the  words  of  Robespierre,  or  Danton,  or  Marat,  or 
of  any  one  of  the  ames  perdues  of  liie  revolution^ 
but  of  Brissot  the  Girondist,  of  one  of  the  leaders 
of  a  party  who  claimed  to  be  considered  as  averse 
to  blood,  and  as  guiltless  of  any  of  the  proTocations 
and  measures  which  led  to  the  prolonged  butcheries 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  All  the  Gironde  journals 
copied  Brissot's  article,  while  the  ultra-Jacobin 
joamalists,  though  certainly  from  no  other  motive 
than  a  desire  that  the  Girondists  should  not  have 
the  merit  of  this  patriotic  pike  scheme,  passed  over 
the  article  in  silence.  The  king,  who  could  not 
look  out  from  the  Tuileries  without  seeing  a  ga- 
thering of  these  pikes,  and  without  hearing  from 
the  mob  the  uses  they  intended  to  make  of  them  if 
they  should  be  provoked,  sent  for  Mayor  Potion  at 
a  late  hour  one  evening,  remonstrated  with  that 
potent  magistrate,  and  demanded  or  implored  of 
him  to  put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  practices  that 
were  going  on.  Potion  collected  his  municipals  in 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  issued  a  decree  or  procla- 
mation, which,  instead  of  condemning  this  general 
pike  armament,  seemed  rather  to  approve  and 
applaud  it^  assuming  that  such  things  were  neces* 
sary  to  defend  the  country  in  days  of  danger.  It 
only  invited  the  patriot  citizens,  who  were  not  in- 
scribed on  the  rolls  of  the  national  .'guards,  and 
who  had  provided  themselves  with  pikes,  muskets, 
or  other  arms,  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  com- 
mittees of  their  respective  sections  of  all  such 
arms,  &c. ;  and  told  them  that  they  must  not  go 
armed  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  either  by 
day  or  by  night,  or  wear  any  other  sign  or  cockade 
except  the  national  one.  The  desire  was  as  far 
from  PitkfQ  as  was  the  power  to  stop  this  pike 
ferer.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  the  Dames 
de  la  Halle,  or  market-women,  and  other  patriot- 
esses,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  de- 
mand permission  to  exercise  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  with  their  pikes,  as  they  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  very  strong  Amazonian  phalanx ;  and 
the  fiuibourg  St.  Antoine  men  appeared  at  the 
same  place  **  to  confound  the  calumniators  who 
dared  speak  ill  of  them  and  their  pikes."  *^  Our 
civism,"  said  their  orator,  '*  is  engraved  on  the 
ruini  of  the  walls  of  the  Bastille,  and  op  the  iron 
of  our  pikes.  These  pikes  are  only  to  be  feared 
by  brigands  and  conspirators.  The  ministers,  the 
citil  list^  the  aristocrats  shall  perish ;  but  the  con- 
stitution and  liberty  shall  flourish  and  triumph 
with  the  pikes.**  At  nearly  the  same  time,  in  the 
month  of  March,  the  merits  of  another  great  revo* 
lutionaiT  instrument,  the  guillotine,  were  dis- 
cossed  both  in  the  Jacobin  Club  and  in  the  As- 
sembly. The  guillotine  was  quite  a  ministerial 
measure,  for  the  humane  and  philanthropic  Gi- 
ronde, equally  with  the  rentle  Robespierre,  had 
toon  awakened  from  their  pleasant  vision  of  the 
abolitkm  of  all  capital  punishments.  The  As- 
sembly luid  come  to  the  conclusion  that  executions 
would  be  very  necessary  things,  and  that  there 
ooght  to  be  but  one  process  all  over  the  kingdom. 


and  for  all  sorts  of  persons.  A  committee  had  been 
appointed,  and  the  Academy  of  Surgery  had  been 
consulted  as  to  the  best  method.  The  expert  man 
that  took  the  subject  most  to  heart  was  Doctor 
Joseph  Ignace  Guillotin,  a  native  of  Xaintes,  and  a 
member  of  the  Assembly.  His  name  will  be  immor- 
tal. A  great  living  English  writer,  dividing  the 
revolution  into  three  parts,  has  properly  made  one 
part  of  it  consist  of  the  guillotine.  *  Doi^tor  Joseph 
Ignace,  described  as  a  lively  facetious  little  French- 
man, was  uncommonly  proud  of  having  hit  upon 
the  falling,  heavily  loaded,  sharp  axe,  and  the  fixed 
horizontal  position  of  the  patient  3  and  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say  to  his  friends  and  to  the  Assembly, 
''  Gentlemen,  with  my  little  machine  there  I  can 
shave  off  your  heads  by  dozens  without  any  of  you 
feeling  a  twitch  of  pain !  Gentlemen,  this  is  the 
prettiest  invention  of  modern  times !  Mongolfier's 
ballooQ  and  Abbt5  Chappe's  telegraph  are  nothing 
to  it !  Only  conceive,  gentlemen,  the  pleasure  of 
dying  without  pain  I"  The  thing,  however,  was 
no  new  invention  at  all,  but  the  instrument,  or 
something  very  like  it,  could  boast  of  an  antiquity 
as  venerable  as  that  of  many  established  forms  and 
customs.f  On  the  20th  of  March  the  committee 
presented  to  the  Assembly  a  consultation  of  the 
Surgical  Academy  of  Paris,  signed  by  Antoine 
Louis,  perpetual  secretary,  and  a  very  eminent 
surgeon  and  anatomist.  The  learned  faculty  said 
the  mode  of  decollation  ought  to  be  ^'  one  and  uni- 
form" in  the  whole  French  empire :  *'  That  the 
body  of  the  criminal  ought  to  be  laid  down  hori- 
zontally, with  his  face  towards  the  earth,  between 
two  strong  posts  connected  above  by  a  traverse  or 
beam,  from  which  should  descend  on  his  neck,  by 
moving  a  stop,  a  broad  axe  of  a  convex  form ;  that 
the  back  of  this  axe  should  be  strong  enough  and 
heavy  enough  to  act  efficaciously,  like  the  rams 
which  serve  to  sink  the  piles  for  bridges,  and  the 
force  of  which  augments  in  proportion  to  the 
height  from  which  they  fall."  Such  was  the  cool, 
mechanical  description  of  Doctor  Guillotin's  ma- 
chine, the  universal  use  of  which  was  voted  by  the 
Assembly  on  this  same  20th  day  of  March,  1792. 
The  very  next  decree  they  voted  was  that  men  of 
colour,  whether  mulattoes  or  negroes,  should,  if 
free,  enjoy,  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  France,  the 
same  liberty  and  equality  and  civil  rights  as  the 

•  Thonms  Carlyle. 

t  The  iostrument  called  tho  Maiden,  which  tlie  re^nt  Morton 
brought  into  Scotland  fVom  the  Cbntinent  in  1576,  is  exactly  on  the 
aanie  principle  as  the  guillotine.  A  similar  inatrument  had  been  In 
use,  ior  the  punishmeot  of  felonies  committed  within  tho  Forest  of 
Hardwick.  as  early  ;is  the  time  of  our  Edward  III.  But  in  Germany, 
in  Bohemia,  at  Naples,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  an  instrument  of 
the  same  kind  was  commonly  used.  In  Germany,  Cruaius,  writing 
in  1990,  describes  |the  instrument  as  being  then  ancient,  and  super- 
seded by  the  irreat  nword — certainly  a  much  worse  implement. — 
Pemitf  Cuclopaedia  of  the  Society  fir  the  Diffksion  of  Uie/ut  Knowledge, 
art.  Guiilotine.  An  engraving  of  the  Hsiifox  guillotino  may  be  scim 
in  Gibeon's  Translation  of  Camden's  Britannia  (edit,  of  1722),  vol.  ii., 
p.  Sb4. 

The  tradition  in  Scotland  is  that  the  regent  Morton  was  the  first 
man  that  fell  nnder  the  embraces  of  his  Maiden ;  and  a  pendant  has 
been  made  to  this  story  br  saying  that  Dtictor  Guillotin  was  one  of 
the  first  victims  of  his  guillotine.  But  this  is  not  true,  for  the  doctor 
was  alive  and  merry  a  good  many  years  after  the  reign  of  terror,  and 
did  not  die  till  1814.  when  he  died  in  his  bed.  and  of  old  age.  He 
used  to  say,  '*  No  doubt  mistakes  have  been  committed  in  our  revo- 
lutlon  i  but  my  name  will  live  in  history  V* 
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white  people,  should  be  admitted  to  the  elective 
franchise,  and  be  themselves  eligible  to  all  posts 
and  places.  [This,  too,  was  rather  unlucky  for  the 
English  emancipationists,  and  gave  a  truly  sharp 
point  to  the  sally  of  Windham,  who  said  to  Lady 
Spencer,  a  warm  advocate  for  emancipation, "  Your 
friend  Mr.  Wilberforce  will  be  very  happy  any 
morning  to  hand  your  ladyship  to  the  guillotine."] 
Every  day  brought  frightful  intelligence  of  riots 
and  massacres  in  the  south  of  France ;  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Avignon  neither  ap- 
proved of  the  new  revolutionary  government  esta- 
blished in  their  city,  nor  of  its  forcible  annexation 
to  France ;  and  in  Provence  and  Languedoc  all  the 
zealous  Catholics  continued  hostile,  not  only  to  the 
constitutional  clergy,  but  to  nearly  every  part  of 
the  revolution ;  and  the  sans  culottes,  inflamed  by 
a  zeal  fiercer  than  their  own,  fell  upon  them  and 
butchered  them  wherever  they  could.  The  patriots, 
of  Marseilles  particularly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  campaign,  which,  though  not  expressly  or- 
dered by  the  Assembly,  was  assuredly  encouraged 
by  many  of  its  members,  including  gentle  Girond- 
ists, who  were  themselves  natives  of  the  south,  and 
who  were  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  very 
wrong  in  such  massacres  so  long  as  they  were  con- 
fined to  bigots  and  enemies  of  the  revolution.  It 
was  in  the  south,  in  the  country  of  these  Girond- 
ists^  that  the  republican  fever  raged  the  highest 
and  earliest ;  and  it  was  the  Gironde  that  suggested 
that  the  greatest  services  might  be  rendered  to 
liberty  if  some  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  south 
would  only  march  to  Paris.  As  soon  as  the  Pa- 
risians began  to  make  their  new  pikes,  the  Ja- 
cobins of  Marseilles,  who  maintained  a  very  regu- 
lar correspondence  with  the  mother  society,  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Rue  St.  Honori^,  to  make  an  ofier 
of  their  services  in  the  capital.  This  deputation 
was  headed  by  Charles  Barbaroux,  a  very  young 
and  very  handsome  man,  described  as  being  as 
beautiful  as  Antinous  by  Madame  Roland,  whose 
enemies  accused  her  of  being  more  sensible  to  his 
charms  than  she  ought  to  have  been.  As  early  as 
the  beginning  of  March  Barbaroux  announced  in 
the  great  Jacobin  club  that  the  men  of  Marseilles 
were  ready  to  march  to  Paris.  "  When,"  said  he, 
"  tyrants  are  trying  to  crush  the  people,  the  people 
must  rise  and  crush  the  tyrants !"  He  was  enthu- 
siastically applauded  at  this  his  d^^bdt  in  the  ca- 
pital ;  and  the  patriotesses,  scanning  him  with  cri- 
tical eyes,  vowed  and  declared  they  had  not  seen 
so  proper  a  man  for  many  a  day.  Another  Mar- 
seillais,  who  had  come  up  from  the  provinces  with 
le  beau  Barbaroux,  after  denouncing  the  execu- 
tive and  the  majority  of  the  present  Assembly, 
told  the  Jacobins  that  they  would  always  find  the 
people  of  Marseilles  ready  to  rise  en  masse,  and 
that  they  only  hoped  to  find  the  Parisians  of  1792 
the  same  brave  people  that  they  were  in  1789, 
when  they  began  the  revolution  and  stormed  the 
Bastille  with  a  few  pikes  and  muskets.  The 
young  Duke  of  Chartres  (now  Louis  Philippe, 
King  of  the  French,  &c.),  who  had  been  intro- 


duced to  the  club  by  his  father,  continued  to  visit 
the  Jacobins  occasionally,  and  even  to  speak  in  their 
hall.  At  this  very  moment  we  find  him  in  the  tri- 
bune, informing  the  patriot  members  of  the  mother- 
society  that  a  lieutenant-colonel  had  been  arrested 
in  the  north  of  France  for  recruiting  or  enrolling 
men  for  the  emigrant  army  of  Coblentz.  On  the 
very  same  evening  that  the  Duke  of  Chartres  made 
this  speech,  MadcmoiselleTheroigne,  that  noted  fille- 
de-joie  from  Luxemboiu-g,  made  another  speech.* 
Not  many  nights  after  this  sitting,  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  two  such  different  personages,  the 
Jacobins  had  a  stormy  discussion  in  their  Hall  as 
to  the  propriety  of  admitting  the  belief  of  a  God, 
or  of  throwing  off  that  belief  altogether  as  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  degrading  superstitions  which 
the  revolution  and  the  lights  of  the  new  philosophy 
had  exposed  and  overthrown.  The  materialists, 
who  swarmed  in  the  club  and  in  the  capital,  and 
who  were  proselytising  and  increasing  their  num- 
bers rapidly  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
moved  with  an  intolerant  contempt  for  all  spiritu- 
alists or  believers,  and  were  moreover  intimately 
convinced  that  any  kind  of  religious  belief,  embo- 
dying any  part  of  the  old  national  faith,  was  ini- 
mical to  the  new  order  of  things.  Robespierre, 
who  was  a  deist,  brought  on  the  storm  by  a  speech 
about  the  war  with  the  emperor,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  Almighty  God,  and  of  that  Providence  which 
watched  over  the  salvation  of  the  free  French 
people.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when 
manyjvoices,  speaking  or  roaring  all  together,  called 
him  to  order,  and  accused  him  of  a  design  to  re- 
introduce the  old,  exploded  superstitions.  Robes- 
pierre, who  was  not  easily  interrupted  in  that 
tribune,  boldly  and  indignantly  replied,  "  Am  I  to 
be  accused  of  leading  citizens  into  superstition ! 
I,  who  have  combated  all  sorts  of  despotism !  It 
is  true,  sliperstition  is  one  of  the  strongest  props  of 
tyranny,  but  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  Divinity 
is  surely  not  to  wish  to  make  citizens  superstitious. 
I  abhor,  as  much  as  any  man,  all  those  impious 
sects,  which  have  spread  themselves  over  the  uni- 
verse to  favour  ambition,  fanaticism,  and  all  the 
evil  passions,  in  covering  themselves  with  the 
sacred  power  of  the  Eternal,  who  created  nature 
and  man ;  but  I  am  far  from  confounding  them 

*  This  common  prostitnte,  who  hod  acted  so  considerable  a  part  in 
the  attack  on  the  palace  of  Venaillef,  in  October,  1789,  had  fiUlen  into 
trouble  kince  tliat  time.  In  1790  she  had  enrolled  herself  among  the 
Jacobin  propagandists,  and  had  been  scot  to  Luxembourc  and  Liene 
to  work  with  Bonue*Carrere  *in  exciting  the  people  to  insurrection 
aj;ainst  the  Austrian  government.  She  was  disturbed  in  these  fnnc- 
tions,  was  arrested,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Vienna,  where*  it  is  said, 
the  Emperor  Leopold  had  the  curiosity  to  tee  her,  and  spoke  with  her 
for  a  considerable  time.  Whether  this  lie  true  or  not,  it  appears  that 
whoever  examiued  her  were  of  opinion  that  she  was  erased,  arul  that 
no  great  profit  or  honour  could  be  derived  by  keeping  a  girl  of  th« 
town  as  a  »ute  prisoner.  She  was  liberated  in  the  month  of  No> 
vember,  1791,  and  told  never  again  to  set  her  foot  on  Austrian  terri- 
tory. She  re-appeared  at  Paris  and  in  the  Jacobin  club  in  the  moutlt 
of  February  of  the  present  year.  The  Jacobins  received  her  witfi  ac- 
clamations and  honours— Lanthenas  (Madame  Roland's  friend),  who 
was  presiding  that  evening  for  Guadet,  calling  her  •*  one  of  the  first 
Amaxons  of  liberty,"  and  *'  the  presidenteas  of  her  sex."  and  demsuid- 
iug  that  she  should  have  the  honours  of  the  seance,  and  be  allowed 
to  sit  at  >iis  right  hand,  which  was  of  course  granted  with  lively  emo- 
tions. Like  Othello,  the  damsel  related  all  the  perils  she  had  run. 
and  told  that  august  senate  of  Jacobins  that  she  was  going  to  publish 
her  memoirs,  which  would  contain  terrible  things  against  the  emi* 
grants,  Sec. 
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with  those,  who  believe  in  a  God.  I  sustain  the 
eternal  principles  on  which  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature  rests  in  order  to  reach  the  higher 
Tirtues.  It  is  no  crime  or  vain  language  in  my 
mouth,  nor  was  it  in  men  more  illustrious  and  as 
moral  as  J,  to  say  that  I  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  God ! "  Again  many  angry  voices  cried  out, "  Or- 
der! Order!"  while  others  made  a  wild  hullabalu. 
But  Robespierre  shook  his  head  and  continued  : — 
"You  shall  not  smother  my  voice !  You  have  no 
order  of  the  day  that  can  smother  this  eternal 
truth!"  He  hoped  that  he,  who  had  defended 
hljcrty  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  might  have 
liberty  of  speech  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  might  be 
allowed  to  announce  his  principles  to  the  friends 
of  the  constitution.  He  would  never  enter  upon 
religious  discussions  which  might  bring  disagree- 
meots  and  discord  among  the  patriots;  but  he 
must  repeat,  that  there  was  no  political  crime  in 
naming  a  God  or  in  invoking  the  protection  of 
Proridence,  which  visibly  influenced  the  destinies 
of  nations,  and  which,  as  he  believed,  watched  with 
particular  care  over  the  French  revolution.  "  This 
helief  in  a  God,"  said  he,  "  this  sentiment  of  my 
heart  is  necessary  to  my  existence,  and  is  the  sup- 
port which  has  sustained  me  in  all  my  labours  and 
struggles  for  liberty.  Alone  with  my  soul,  how 
could  I  have  had  strength  for  struggles  which 
were  above  human  force,  if  I  had  not  raised  my 
soul  to  God ! "  He  dwelt  for  some  time  on  this 
profession  of  faith,  and  then  concluded  by  saying, 
that  it  was  in  order  to  establish  morality  and  sound 
policy  that  he  had  written  the  address  which  he 
had  deli?ered,  and  that  he  hoped  the  society  would 
adopt  his  principles  and  order  the  discourse 
to  he  printed.  An  indescribable  tumult  followed 
his  descent  from  the  tribune ;  and,  when  the  pre- 
sident attempted  to  put  the  quesion  to  the  vote, 
Sanlhonax  and  others  cried  out,  "  None  of  your 
Capuchin  tricks,  Mr.  President!"  Finding  the 
ringing  of  his  hand-bell  all  in  vain,  the  president 
put  on  his  hat,  the  session  closed,  and  the  Ja- 
cobins quitted  the  hall  cursing  and  foaming  like 
maniacs  that  had  broken  out  of  a  mad-house. 
Four  days  after  Robespierre  made  a  faint  attempt 
to  renew  the  motion  for  printing  his  discourse; 
but  another  terrible  tumidt  arose,  and,  bending 
before  it,  he  said  that  he  would  not  be  the  cause  of 
discord  in  the  club,  and  that  he  would  withdraw 
his  address,  having  in  his  hands  other  means  to 
produr^  the  good  effect  he  desired  upon  the  public 
mind.*  He  meant  his  newspaper,  '  The  Defender 
of  the  Constitution.'  In  this  war  the  Gironde 
Jacobins  fought  on  the  side  of  the  materialists ;  but 
this  no  doubt  arose  not  so  much  from  Robespierre's 
naentioning  his  faith  in  a  God  and  a  Providence, 
tt  from  his  declaring  that  he  put  no  faith  in  the 
Gmmde  ministry  which  had  been  established.  At 
lottt  the  major  part  of  the  Girondists,  in  declaring 
s  determined  hostility  to  all  established  or  revealed 
religion,  pretended  a  reverence  for  natural  religion, 
and  a  philosophical  belief  in  a  God.  Their  triumph 

*  Joatsftl  de*  Debate  del  Jaoobins,  as  quoted  in  Hiit.  Parlement. 
VOL,  III. 


over  Robespierre  was  of  the  shortest  duration ;  but, 
such  as  it  was,  it  no  doubt  tended  to  prepare  many 
a  scourge  for  their  own  backs,  in  after  days,  when 
the  fanatic  deist,  and  one  of  the  most  vindictive  of . 
men,  had  his  feet  upon  their  necks.  All  these 
things  should  be  remembered.  They  will  diminish 
OUT  astonishment  at  seeing  Robespierre  hurrying 
these  Girondists  to  the  guillotine  by  scores  at  a 
time,  although  he  had  once  lived  with  many  of 
them  on  the  most  friendly,  intimate  terms. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  when  Robespierre  had  re- 
signed his  office  of  public  accuser,  which,  though 
seemingly  so  suitable  to  his  nature,  had  not  called 
forth  the  least  activity  on  his  part,  Brissot  and  the 
Gironde  found  that  he  was  gaining  ground  upon 
them  at  a  tremendous  rate,  that  he  and  his  party 
in  the  Jacobin  club  were  blighting  the  few  laurels 
that  remained  to  the  Assembly,  and  that,  unless 
they  could  bring  about  a  reconciliation  or  conquer 
him  in  the  club,  be  must  conquer  and  utterly  de- 
stroy them.  They  found  that,  although  Robes- 
pierre, to  captivate  public  opinion  and  add  to  that 
popularity  which  was  already  immense,  was  con- 
stantly talking  about  the  necessity,  the  sacred  duty 
of  concord  and  unanimitv  among  the  friends  of  the 
revolution,  he  would  only  treat  with  ihem  on  his 
own  terms,  and  was  not  to  be  really  reconciled 
upon  any  conditions  whatever.  After  sundry  sharp 
conflicts  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  coffee-houses, 
and  in  the  public  places,*  Brissot,  Guadet,  and 
Condorcet,  who  were  more  particularly  attacked 
by  Robespierre,  resolved  to  denounce  him  ds  an 
enemy  to  liberty  and  the  country  at  the  Jacobin 
tribunal.  They  set  to  work  some  of  their  Gironde 
subalterns ;  but  no  sooner  was  Robespierre  aware 
of  their  project  of  operation,  than  he  made  Collot 
d'Herbois  denounce  Roederer  and  Condorcet,  and 
then  he  himself,  aided  by  Tallien,  denounced 
Brissot  and  Guadet,  who  at  this  time  considered 
themselves  as  the  real  heads  of  the  Gironde  party. 
Tallien  hinted  that  the  Jacobin  society  wanted  a 
new  purgation ;  that  the  sooner  it  got  rid  of  the 
Girondists,  as  it  had  got  rid  of  the  Feuillants,  the 
better ;  and  he  declared  that,  having  unmasked  the 
Lafayettes,  the  Bamaves,  the  Lameths,  they  ought 
to  tear  the  mask  from  the  faces  of  those  worse 
traitors,  the  Brissots,  the  Guadets,  the  Condorcets. 
Robespierre  began  characteristically,  by  saying, 
•'It  is  time  for  this  society  to  adopt  vigorous  mea- 
sures. I  will  not  now  develope  what  those  strong 
measures  ought  to  be.  The  moment  for  unmask- 
ing the  traitors  of  this  society  will  arrive.  I  do 
not  wish  that  they  should  be  unmasked  to-day ;  at 
least,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  willingly  postpone 
it  for  some  time.  Do  not  let  people  say  that  it  is 
we  that  are  sowing  divisions  among  patriots !  When 
the  time  comes  it  will  be  seen  that  what  we,  the 
true  friends  of  liberty,  wish  for  is  a  true  union  and 

•  In  the  cnift^e-bouses  and  tlie  ttrects  the  Demoiselle  Th^roigne. 
who  since  her  return  to  Paris  hnd  declared  herself  the  championeits 
of  the  virtuous  Girondists,  harangued  in  tlieir  favour,  and  withdrew 
her  confidence  *and  esteem  from  the  Robespierrisu ;  which  condnct 
caused  the  chnste  demoiselUs  not  Ion?  after,  to  l.e  stripped  by  the 
dames  de  U  Halle  and  other  patrioles«tfii,  and  whipped  through  tlio 
streets. 
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agreement :  then  it  will  be  seen  that  those  were 
the  honest  men  who  undertook  to  remove  a  part 
of  the  veil  which  covers  the  most  frightful  plots 
against  liberty!  I  defer  to  some  other  day  my 
explanations.  The  seed  scattered  to-day  must 
germinate  before  I  proceed  farther.  When  the 
blow  is  to  be  struck  it  must  be  decisive.  It  must 
then  be  shown  that  there  are  only  two  parties  in 
France,  the  party  of  liberty  and  the  party  of 
rogues.  Would  that  all  France  could  be  present 
on  the  occasion,  for  then  an  end  would  be  put  to 
all  plots  and  intrigues,  and  to  all  the  enemies  of 
the  constitution  who  make  them.  Above  all  things 
I  wish  that  Lafayette,  that  guilty  leader,  could  be 
present,  with  his  whole  army.  I  would  say  to  his 
soldiers,  presenting  my  breast  to  them.  If  you  are 
the  soldiers  of  Lafayette,  strike !  If  you  are  the 
soldiers  of  the  country,  hear  me ! — and  that  mo- 
ment would  be  the  last  of  Lafayette's  life.  For  the 
present  I  will  say  no  more.  Perhaps  I  have  said 
too  much ;  perhaps  I  have  caused  too  violent  an 
alarm  among  good  patriots ;  but  I  only  meant  to 
awaken  honest  people,  to  put  them  on  the  alert,  to 
convince  them  that  they  ought  to  feel  that  liberty 
and  the  country  are  exposed  to  the  ^greatest  dan- 
gers^ and  will  perish,  unless  honest  citizens  are 
prepared  against  the  faction,  against  these  men  of 
plots  and  intrigues,  who  are  seeking  to  raise  them- 
selves on  the  ruins  of  our  liberty !"  "  Name 
them !"  cried  a  tremendous  voice  in  the  hall ; 
"  only  name  them,  and  this  day  week  not  one  of 
theni  shall  exist  !'*  This  loud  voice  was  that  of 
Father  Adam,  the  mad  ex-Marquis  de  St.  Huruge, 
who  continued  to  be  stirring  and  doing,  and  who 
had  now  exchanged  his  white  hat  for  a  red  worsted 
nightcap.  Robespierre,  continuing  his  harangue, 
and  throwing  out  his  dark  suspicions  in  all  di- 
rections, demanded  that  a  list  should  be  published 
of  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  club,  with 
a  view  to  its  purification.  Chabot,  the  ex- 
Capuchin,  said  he  would  make  some  of  the  scales 
drop  from  the  eyes  of  the  public;  said  that  Nar- 
bonne,  the  ex-war-minister,  was  aiming  at  Crom- 
wellism,  being  notably  assisted  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  also  by  Madame  Condorcet,  whom  he 
had  equally  seduced ;  and  that  Madame  de  StaSl 
had  duped  into  her  views  that  once  energetic 
patriot  AblxS  Fauchet,  now  constitutional  bishop 
of  Calvados,  and  as  great  a  traitor  as  any  in 
France.  On  the  25th  of  April,  while  the  Robea- 
pierrists  were  renewing  their  denunciations,  and 
adroitly  implicating,  not  merely  the  Gironde  mi- 
nistry, but  the  whole  of  their  party,  Brissot  and 
Guadet  appeared  in  the  club  to  make  a  life-and- 
death  struggle.  Brissot  spoke  first,  and,  after 
ustifying  his  own  conduct  and  vaunting  all  that 
le  had  done  for  the  revolution,  and  defending  his 
friend  Condorcet,  he  openly  denounced  Robes- 
pierre. Guadet  followed  him;  but  so  strongly 
pronounced  was  the  feeling  of  the  majority,  and  so 
loud  was  the  riot,  that  Guadet  could  not  be  heard, 
until  Robespierre,  with  a  show  of  magnanimity, 
implored  the  Jacobins  to  be  silent  and  hear  what 
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he  had  to  say.  Being  thus  allowed  to  speak, 
Guadet  began  with  an  injudicious  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  popular  omnipotence  which  the 
rival  and  deadly  enemy  of  him  and  his  party 
had  obtained.  He  said,  **  I  denounce  M.  Robes- 
pierre! I  denounce  a  man  who,  for  the  love 
of  liberty  and  of  his  country,  ought  to  exile 
himself  from  France,  ought  to  impose  upon  him- 
self the  pain  of  ostracism,  and  serve  the  people  by 
removing  himself  from  their  idolatry  f  "  Guadet 
was  an  eloquent  man,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  unsympathising  hostile  counte- 
nance of  the  club,  and  to  have  made  but  a  weak 
and  ineffectual  speech.  Encouraged  by  all  that 
discouraged  his  adversary,  Robespierre  made  a 
most  triumphant  reply :  he  described  the  Girondists 
as  a  set  of  babblers  that  were  eternally  talking 
about  philanthropy  and  philosophy,  and  never 
doing ;  as  a  company  of  empirical  orators  that 
were  strutting  and  haranguing  upon  a  mountebank 
stage,  wearing  the  mask  of  patriotism  only  to  ob- 
tain office ;  and  he  told  them  that  ostracism  would 
be  better  applied  to  Brissot,  who  pretended  to  be 
so  great  a  man,  than  it  would  be  to  a  man  like 
himself,  who  never  pretended  to  be  anything  but 
one  of  the  people.  He  was  applauded  most  en- 
thusiastically. Seeing  how  things  were  turning, 
feeling  convinced  that  there  was  not  only  no 
chance  of  victory,  but  a  certainty  of  a  fatal  defeat, 
several  of  the  Gironde  Jacobins  endeavoured  to 
stop  th^  cohibat  by  proposing  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  by  each  party  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  difierenee  between  Robespierre  and 
Brissot  and  Guadet,  and  to  endeavour  to  effect 
some  reconciliation  or  compromise ;  but  the  con- 
quering party  rejected  these  propositions  with  dis- 
dain, and  Robespierre  swore  he  was  the  eternal 
enemy  of  all  compromises  of  principles,  and  would 
never  cease  until  he  had  proved  that  there  were 
traitors  in  the  Jacobin  society  who  had  been  la- 
bouring to  make  that  society  the  instrument  of 
their  intrigues  and  ambition,  who  were  labouring 
conjointly  with  Lafayette  and  Narbonne,  and  the 
Bamaves  and  the  Lameths,  to  make  a  civil  war  as 
soon  as  the  country  should  be  plunged  into  a 
foreign  war.  At  a  late  hour  Brissot,  Guadet,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Gironde  sneaked  out  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  leaving  Robespierre  all-glorious  and  tri- 
umphant, in  a  state  little  short  of  apotheosis. 
Three  days  after  this  signal  victory  the  idol  of  the 
club  and  of  the  people,  in  completing  his  denun- 
ciation against  the  Gironde,  gave  a  long  laboured 
history  of  his  own  political  life  and  a  prt^cis  of  his 
views  and  principles.  He  accused  Brissot  and 
Guadet  of  having  sought  this  quarrel,  and  declared 
that  he  had  had  no  part  in  the  accusations  brought 
against  them  by  Chabot  and  others.  He  said 
Brissot  had  endeavoured  to  take  him  and  the  club 
by  surprise,  and  had  come  down  with  a  volumi- 
nous speech  when  he  expected  nothing  of  that 
kind.  He  described  at  some  length  the  way  in 
which  he  had  managed,  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  electoral  assemblies  of  Artois,  by  means  of 
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which  he  had  secured  bis  election  to  the  States- 
General;  and  he  related  what  he  had  done  to 
amalgamate  those  States-General  of  the  three  orders 
into  one  body,  and  to  convert  it  into  the  first 
National  Constituent  Assembly.  **  These  Gi- 
rondista,"  said  he,  "  ask  me,  -with  a  sneer,  what 
I  did  in  that  National  Assembly?  I  will  tell 
them  one  little  thing  that  I  did ; — I  made  these 
BrisBOts  and  Guadets  legislators — it  was  I  that 
gave  these  men  to  France !  I  said  one  day  to  that 
Constituent  Assembly,  that  it  ought  to  set  the 
people  a  grand  example  of  disinterestedness  and 
magnanimity,  by  decreeing  that  none  of  their 
members  could  be  re-elected  to  the  second  Assem- 
bly. This  my  proposition  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. Without  it,  many  of  these  Girondists 
might  long  have  remained  in  obscurity,  and  who 
shall  say  that  the  people  of  Paris  might  not  have 
elected  me  to  the  seat  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Bnssot  or  Condorcet  ?  It  is  not  for  M.  Brissot  to 
speak  slightingly  of  what  I  did  in  the  first  Assem- 
bly.   This  one  action  of  mine  ought  to  procure  me 

some  indulgence  from  my  adversaries ! 

M.  Brissot,  in  writing  the  eulogium  of  his  friend 
Condorcet,  speaks  of  his  glories  as  an  Academician, 
and  repreaches  us  with  temerity  in  daring  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  men  whom  he  calls  our  masters  in 
pcUrioHsm  and  in  liberty.  As  for  me,  I  should  have 
thought  that  in  these  arts  we  wanted  no  masters  or 
teachers  but  Nature.  Our  revolution  has  patched 
up  (rapetise)  many  great  men  of  the  ancient 
regime :  if  the  Academicians  and  geometricians, 
whom  M.  Brissot  proposes  to  us  as  models,  com- 
bated and  ridiculed  the  priests  before  the  revolu- 
tion, they  did  not  the  less  pay  court  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  adoration  to  kings,  from  whom  they  got 
tolerably  good  profits ;  and  who  does  not  know  with 
what  ferocity  they  persecuted  virtue  and  the  true 
genius  of  liberty  in  the  person  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  whose  sacred  image  I  now  see  in  this 
Hall,  in  the  person  of  that  true  philosopher,  who 
alone,  in  my  opinion,  of  all  the  celebrated  men  of 
that  time,  merited  the  public  honours  which  have 
been  prostituted  since  to  political  charlatans  and 

despicable  heroes Why  are  these  insulting 

questions,  of  what  I  have  done,  asked  me  ? — even 
in  this  society,  whose  very  existence  is  a  monu- 
ment of  what  1  have  done.  I  defended  it  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  when  those  who  now  come 
hither  to  insult  me  had  abandoned  it ;  and  the  very 
tribune  from  wrhich  they  attack  me  is  the  evidence 
of  my  public  service."  He  next  complained  that, 
after  making  it  a  crime  in  him  to  have  deserted 
his  post  as  public  accuser,  and,  after  charging  him 
with  doijtg  nothing^  they  changed  their  note  and 
accused  him  of  having  done  too  muck,  of  having 
made  himself  a  perpetual  agitator — ^thus  endea- 
toaring  to  discredit  him  solely  because  he  was 
striring  to  excite  public  opinion  against  the  intrigue 
and  treachery  that  stopped  the  march  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  was  not  he,  he  unctuously  and  pathetically 
protested,  that  had  made  the  pesent  fierce  dissen- 
tioQ  in  the  Jacobin  Hall :— he  indulged  in  no  per- 


sonal malice — ^he  had  no  personal  resentments  to 
gratify — ^he  could  embrace  Brissot  and  Guadet  and 
the  whole  Gironde,  but  only  upon  condition  that 
they  joined  him  and  the  real  friends  of  the  revolu- 
tion, heart  and  hand,  against  the  common  enemy. 
•*  Hasten,  then,*'  exclaimed  he,  in  his  most  ter- 
rible phraseology,  "  hasten  to  make  the  sword  of 
the  laws  move  horizontally,  so  as  to  strike  off  the 
heads  of  all  the  great  conspirators  at  once !  If  you 
require  more  proofs  of  their  crimes,  come  more 
frequently  to  the  club,  and  I  will  furnish  you  with 
them !  "  *  IHis  speech,  frequently  interrupted  by 
rounds  of  applause,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
distributed  all  over  France.  On  the  next  day  (the 
29th  of  April),  Mayor  PtJtion  appeared  in  the  Ja- 
cobin Hall  to  recommend,  with  very  questionable 
sincerity,  a  peace,  or  at  least  a  truce,  between  the 
Robespierrists  and  the  Girondists — a  truce  which 
the  Girondists  pretended  to  desire  with  earnestness. 
But  at  the  very  next  meeting  (on  the  30th)  Robes- 
pierre's friends  accused  the  Gironde  of  having  en- 
deavoured to  steal  a  march  upon  them ;  of  having 
falsified,  in  their  ex-parte  accounts,  a  great  deal  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  club ;  and  of  continuing, 
in  Brissot's  newspaper,  to  heap  fresh  calumnies  on 
Robespierre,  &c.  The  combat  was  therefore  re- 
newed with  more  ferocity  than  ever ;  and  again 
victory  seated  herself  on  the  crest  of  the  little 
lawyer  from  Arras,  who  thus  beat  the  Gironde, 
with  all  their  ministerial  power  and  influence — 
beat  them  when  their  power  was  greatest,  and 
when  they  had,  or  believed  that  they  had,  the  mass 
of  the  regular  army  and  even  the  majority  of  the 
national  guards  on  their  side.  The  club,  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th,  declared  that  they  alsided  by 
Robespierre,  and  held  Brissot  and  Guadet  guilty 
of  falsifying  their  debates— declared  that  the  in- 
culpations they  had  directed  against  M.  Robespierre 
were  proved  to  be  lies  by  public  notoriety  and  his 
constant  patriotic  conduct.f  Marat,  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  other  journalists 
and  speakers  in  coffee-houses  and  public  places, 
continued  the  strife  after  it  had  ceased,  for  a  time, 
in  the  Hall  in  the  Rue  St.  Honorif.  The  mad  Ca- 
mille almost  annihilated  the  philosophe  Brissot  in 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  J.  P.  Brissot  Unmasked  by 
Camille  Desmoulins.*  The  Gironde  ministry  be- 
gan to  discover  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
sans-culottic  for  the  real  sans-culottes :  the  worst 
motives,  the  grossest  corruption,  the  vilest  trea- 
chery, were  imputed  to  all  of  them,  without  so 
much  as  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  virtuous 
Roland. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  European  war  had  been 
declared  by  the  Assembly.  Instead  of  clearing  of 
troops  such  of  his  territories  as  bordered  on  France, 
and  prohibiting  the  gatherings  of  the  emigrants,  as 
his  predecessor  Leopold  had  done,  the  young  em- 
peror, Francis  IL,  it  was  said,  collected  troops, 
appointed  generals,  traced  out  camps,  gave  open 


*  Robeipwrre'f  fpM«fa,  givvn  in  hit  own 
de  la  Contutution.* 
.  fHiitFurliameiit. 
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countenance  to  the  expatriated  French  princes  and 
noblesse,  and  declared  that  the  court  of  Vienna  must 
and  would  insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  posses- 
sioned  princes  to  their  rights  in  Alsace,  &c.,  on  the 
restoration  of  Avignon  to  the  pope,  on  the  cessation 
of  that  French  propagandism  which  was  seeking  to 
undermine  all  the  thrones  and  established  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and  finally,  on  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVI.  to  his  liberty  and  royal  dignity,  or  at 
least  on  some  adequate  guarantee  that  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  neighbouring  powers  should  not 
be  disturbed  through  the  present  weakness  of  the 
internal  government  of  France.  Prince  Kaunitz 
refused  to  treat  any  longer  directly  with  French 
negotiators,  or  with  the  government  now  established 
in  France ;  and  the  Baron  de  Cobentzel  informed 
the  ambassador  whom  Dumounez  and  the  Gironde 
had  sent  to  Vienna,  that  Austria  would  on  no 
account  qualify  or  recede  from  this  ultimatum. 
Dumouriez,  who  had  obtained  great  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  who  had  formed  in 
bis  own  mind  a  grand  plan  of  campaign,  who 
intended,  though  now  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
and  not  war-minister,  to  direct  and  manage  the 
whole  of  the  war,  was  overjoyed  at  this  termi- 
nation to  diplomacy;  and  he  immediately  car- 
ried poor  Louis  with  him  over  to  the  Assembly, 
to  give,  in  constitutional  form,  the  note  of  war. 
It  was  the  20th  of  April,  when  Louis,  with  the 
confident  and  tricky  Dumouriez  by  his  side,  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  ministers  at  his  back,  rose  to 
inform  the  National  Assembly  that  he  had  come 
there  for  one  of  the  most  important  objects  that 
could  possibly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation ;  and  that  his  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  would  read  them  a  report  which  he 
had  made  in  council  on  the  actual  situation  of 
affairs.  When  this  was  done  or  said,  Dumouriez, 
whose  schemes  of  conquest  fell  but  little  short  of 
those  that  were  subsequently  entertained  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  commenced  reading  his  report, 
with  a  voice  and  manner  full  of  hope  and  hilarity. 
By  suppressing  every  allusion  to  the  revolutionary 
propagandism,  the  open  war  which  the  Jacobins 
had  long  before  this  declared  against  thrones,  the 
infectious  nature  of  Rights  of  Man  and  Jacobin 
principles,  the  indisputable  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  possessioned  princes,  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment which  the  revolutionists  had  bestowed  upon 
the  queen,  a  daughter  of  Austria,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  60  brisk  and  adroit  a  man  as  Dumouriez 
to  make  out  a  terribly  bad  case  against  Austria, 
with  its  conferences  at  Mantua  and  Pilnitz,  its 
coalitions,  completed  or  in  progress,  its  open  pro- 
tection of  the  emigrants  who  were  in  arms  to  in- 
vade France,  and  its  haughty,  imperious  tone 
towards  a  country  at  least  as  great  in  the  European 
scale  as  itself.  Dumouriez,  as  the  conclusion  of 
his  spirit-stirring  report,  announced  that  there 
must  be  an  immediate  declaration  of  hostilities, 
and  that  the  king,  whose  honour  and  good  faith 
were  indisputable— that  Louis  XVI.,  the  consti- 
tutional King  of  the  French,  who  was  the  deposi- 


tary of  the  dignity  and  security  of  France — was 
quite  ready  to  make  this  declaration  of  war.*  When 
he  had  finished,  the  royal  automaton  stood  up  once 
more,  and  said,  with  a  faltering  voice  which  de- 
nied the  sentiments  it  uttered,  **  You  have  jutt 
heard,  gentlemen,  from  my  minister  for  foreigL 
affairs,  the  result  of  my  negotiations  with  the  court 
of  Vienna.    The  conclusions  come  to  in  the  report 
have  been  adopted  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  the 
members  of  my  council;   I  have  adopted  them 
myself;  they  are  conformable  to  the  wish  which 
the  National  Assembly  has  several  times  mani- 
fested, and  to  the  sentiments  which  have  been  tes- 
tified to  me  by  a  great  number  of  citizens  in  divers 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  agreed  in  preferring  war 
to  seeing  any  longer  the  dignity  of  the  French 
people  outraged.     It  was  my  duty,  in  the  first 
place,  to  exhaust  all  the  means  of  maintaining 
peace.    To-day  I  come,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  constitution,  to  propose  to  the  National 
Assembly  war  against  the  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia."t    There  were  a  few  cries  of  Vive  le 
Roi,  but  they  were  faint  and  faltering,  like  the 
poor  king's  own  voice ;  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  Assembly  and  of  tie  galleries  were  not  only 
silent,  but,  apparently,  sad.    The  crisis  had  ar- 
rived for  which  they  had  been  so  long  calling,  and 
yet  it  startled  them  when  it  came.     The  president 
told  Louis  that  the  Assembly  would  proceed  to 
deliberate  on  the  great  proposition  which  had  been 
made  to  them,  and  would  let  him  know  by  mes- 
sage the  result  of  their  deliberation.     As  soon  as 
the  king  had  withdrawn,  the  Assembly  adjourned 
till  &ve  o'clock  in  the  evening.     Then  Laaource 
recommended  that  the  great  question  should  be 
submitted  to  the  diplomatic  committee,*  who  might 
deliberate  calmly  during  the  night,  and  make  tbeir 
report  on  the  morrow.     He  was  seconded  by  Da- 
verhoult,  who  said  that  in  this  determination  the 
courage  and  impetuosity  of  the  national  character 
ought  to  be  allied  with  the  prudence  of  the  legis- 
lator ;  that  he  thought  war  ought  to  be  decreed, 
but  only  after  mature  deliberation;    that  it  was 
important  that  their  decree  should  be  preceded  by 
the  thorough  conviction  of  the  people  that  the^war 
was  become  inevitable.    An  unnamed  deputy  rose 
to  sustain  the  same  opinion,  observing  that  Du- 
mouriez had  affirmed  that  Austria  had  animated 
against  France  the  successor  of  the  immortal  Fre- 
deric the  Great,  but  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  disposition  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  of  the 
correspondence  which  Dumouriez  had  had  with 
that  court,  and  that  this  correspondence  ought  to  be 
laid  before  a  committee  previously  to  any  decisfoo. 
This  orator  was  assailed  with  loud  murmurs  and 

*  Damoiiriex  telUus  Uiat,  ifhe  had  listened  to  his  Gironde  col' 
leajpies,  this  report  would  have  been  a  Tery  <iifferent  mnt  d  oompo- 
sition.  **  They  wished  him  to  draw  up  his  report  in  unison  with  their 
MuUments,  and  were  desirous  that  he  should  enter  into  metaphysical 
discussions  entirely  foreign  to  the  business  in  hand.  In  short,  tiwy 
were  anxious  that  he  should  produce  a  rhetorical  and  logical  oompo* 
dtiou.  He  howerer  told  them,  in  a  decided  tone,  that  this  stste  psper 
was  not  intended  for  the  French  nation  akme,  but  tot  all  Europe,  and 
that  he  wished  it  to  be  comprehended  without  the  assistance  of  the 
new  dictUmary,  which  was  not  yet  pubUshed.  This  pleasantry  dis- 
concerted  iheux."—MJmoires, 

.  t  Francis  II.  had  not  yet  been  elected  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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cbUb  to  order,  and  was  obliged  to  descend  from 
the  tribune.     He  was  succeeded  in  the  speaking- 
place  by  Jean  Mailhe,  a  Girondist,  who  had  been 
a  little  lawyer  before  the  revolution,  and  who  now 
^jcemed  full  of  military  ardour.     Mailhe  proposed 
tbat  the  declaration  of  war  should  be  decreed 
instandy   and  unanimously '^thtii   they    should 
not  lose  another  minute  in  vain  discussions  and 
doubts  which  might  make  people  think  they  had 
not  proper  confidence  in  the  spirit  and  courage  of 
French  soldiers.     The  galleries,  who,  during  the 
adjournment,  had  been  talked  into  the  most  martial 
humour,  and  who  had  excited  one  another  so  hr  as 
to  forget  the  suspicions  instilled  by  Robespierre 
and  his  Jacobins,  supported  Mailhe  with  all  their 
lungs,  shouting  **  War !  war ! "      Some  members 
observed,  that  the  tumult  was  so  great  as  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  any  part  in  the  deliberation : 
they  hoped  that  at  such  a  crisis  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  deliver  their  opinions.     One  of  them 
hinted  that  he  did  not  place  implicit  confidence  in 
the  veracity  of  Dumouriaz's  report ;  that  war  was 
a  serious  adkir;  that  the  people  ought  to  see  that 
their  representatives  proceeded  with  caution  and 
prudence;  and  that  it  was  scarcely  decorous  to 
rush  to  a  conclusion,  without  debate  or  reflection, 
merely  upon  the  report  of  a  minister,  and  in  an 
evening  session.    This  orator  was  applauded  by  a 
small  part  of  the  Assembly ;  but  he  was  hooted 
by  the  galleries ;  and  Merlet  angrily  called  him 
to  order,  and  begged  to  let  him  know  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  as  much  a  National  Assem- 
bly at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  as  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning :— which  last  remark  was  loudly 
applauded.      The  orator  he  had  called  to  order 
persisted,  however,   in   adding,  that   enthusiasm 
might  be  a  fine  thing  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
that  prudence  was  a  finer  thing  in  council ;  that 
it  was  irr^^ular,  indecent,  to  reason  by  acclama- 
tions, and  precipitate  such  a  question  as  the  pre- 
sent; that  there  had  been  absolutely  no  discus- 
sion at  all,  and  that  the  loud  tumult  had  prevented 
a  great  many  members  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  deliberation.     But  the  majority  resolved  that 
there  should  be  no  committee,  no  delay-— that  the 
decree  should  be  issued  on  Dumouriez's  report 
that  very  evening.     At  this  moment  Dumouriez 
and  the  rest  of  the  Gironde  ministers  entered  the 
Assembly  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  and  to  en- 
courage by  their  presence  the  patriots  that  were 
shouting  for  war.     Pastoret  said,  that  the  report 
presented  by  Dumouriez  was  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  bad  faith  of  the  House  of  Austria;    that 
Francis  II.,  and  even  his  predecessor  Leopold, had 
duunefully  violated  ancient  treaties  with  France ; 
that  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  uncertainty ,  and 
send  out  the  French  to  fight  for  the  universal  cause 
of  the  people — of  the  people  of  every  country. 
"  Yes,'*   exclaimed  he,  *'  liberty  must  triumph  or 
despotism  must  destroy  us  all.    Never  were  the 
French  people  called  to  such  high  destinies !   Vic- 
tory will  be  faithful  to  the  standard  of  liberty  ! " 
He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  Assembly  should 


decree  that  there  was  ground  for  declaring  war 
against  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  then 
order  a  deputation  of  twenty-four  of  their  members 
to  carry  this  decree  to  the  king.  This  was  welcomed 
vnth  tremendous  applauses ;  and  there  was  a  loud 
call  for  putting  the  question  to  the  vote,  and  closing 
the  debate.  Becquey,  a  moderate  man,  and  one 
who  had  obtained  a  reputation  for  ability  and  pru" 
dence,  rose  and  said,  that,  if  the  Assembly  would 
only  hear  him,  he  would  demonstrate  that  the 
ministerial  proposition  ought  not  to  be  accepted — 
that  war  ought  not  to  be  declared  at  this  moment. 
A  number  of  voices  cried, "  Speak !  let  him  speak !" 
And,  a  short  silence  being  obtained,  Becquey  said 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  moment  when  France  had 
need  of  calm  and  peace  it  was  now,  after  the  con- 
vulsions of  a  great  revolution;  that  a  nation  which 
had  just  regenerated  its  institutions  ought  care- 
fully to  avoid  war ;  that  the  constitution  was  not 
yet  firmly  established,  nor  was  that  respect  paid  to 
the  laws  which  was  necessary;  that  while  the 
armies  were  employed  abroad,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  restrain  the  factions  within ;  and  that  the 
state  of  the  finances  had  need  of  a  few  years  of  re- 
pose and  peace.  Cambon  interrupted  him,  telling 
him  that  he  did  not  know  the  state  of  the  finances ; 
that  France  had  more  money  than  would  be  re- 
quired. Becquey  ventured  to  doubt  the  fact,  and 
to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  prodigies  which 
might  be  expected  from  French  valour,  the  condi- 
tion both  of  the  army  and  navy  was  such  as  to 
excite  some  uneasiness,  if  they  were  to  have  a 
general  war.  Here  he  was  interrupted,  and  called 
to  order  by  the  House  and  the  galleries.  Dumas 
hoped  that  in  that  land  of  liberty  a  member  might 
be  allowed  to  deliver  his  opinions ;  and  after  some 
bell-ringing,  and  some  admonitions  from  the  presi- 
dent, silence  was  restored,  and  Becquey  was  allowed 
to  continue.  He  upset  Brissot's  theory  about  the 
non-intervention  of  the  other  European  powers, 
and  he  even  seemed  to  admit  that  that  intervention 
would  not  only  be  inevitable,  but  justifiable  by  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  if  France  pro- 
ceeded to  make  war  in  the  manner  now  proposed. 
"  You  talk,"  said  he,  "of  invading  the  Nether- 
lands :  if  you  do  so,  you  provoke  a  general  war ! 
The  last  dispatches  of  our  ambassadors  announce 
that  Prussia  is  preparing  to  act  in  concert  with 
Austria :  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  will  imme- 
diately espouse  the  quarrel  of  these  two  powers, 
who  are  the  supreme  regulators  of  the  other  princes 
and  electors  of  the  German  confederacy.  But  the 
power  which  ought  principally  to  fix  your  attention 
is  ENGLAN'n ;  you  should  not  count  too  much  on 
the  assurances  of  neutrality  given  at  present 
by  her  ministers, — above  all,  if  you  attack  the 
Netherlands,  For  a  very  long  time  England  has 
regarded  that  country  as  a  barrier  necessary  to 
her  own  security,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  her 
commerce :  it  is  a  barrier  she  has  bought  at  the 
price  of  her  blood  I  .  .  .  And  again,  England  will 
fear  for  Holland,  where  any  invasion  or  revolution 
would  essentially  injure  her  interests.    The  party 
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of  the  Stadtholder,  for  which  she  has  lavished  her 
money  and  succours^  can  icarcely  at  this  moment 
keep  down  the  democratic  party  attached  to  France, 
Every  moTement  which  shall  make  the  halance  in- 
cline in  favour  of  Fnmee  will  be  injurious  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  she  will  unite  with  Prussia  in  support- 
ing ^e  Stadtholder  and  his  party.  You  may  now 
receive  amicable  assurances,  for  the  English  love 
the  liberty  which  you  have  obtained;  but  their 
great  coipmercial  interests  must  be  opposed  to  you 
in  the  system  you  meditate,  and  you  will  soon  have 
against  you  both  the  English  nation  and  the  whole 
of  Europe!"  Though  interrupted  and  hooted, 
Becquey  continued  his  speech.  He  declared  that 
there  was  still  ground  whereon  to  treat  and  nego- 
tiate without  cannons  and  bayonets ;  that  the  court 
of  Vienna,  in  its  very  last  dispatch,  said  it  wished 
not  for  war,  but  peace ;  that  Francis  II.  did  indeed 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  reclamation  of  the  pos- 
sessional  princes ;  but,  if  France  would  only  give 
proper  indemnities  for  what  they  lost  in  Alsace  to 
those  princes  who  were  ready  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ations, there  was  no  doubt  that  that  affair  might  be 
amicably  terminated.  "The  other  point  in  the 
last  dispatch  from  Vienna,"  said  Becquey, — who, 
in  a  very  few  words,  gave  a  better  explanation  of 
the  spirit  and  motives  of  those  who  began  this  war, 
which  was  to  last  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  than 
has  been  given  by  others  in  hundreds  of  pages, — 
'^  the  next  point  regards  your  taking  possession  of 
Avignon  by  force,  it  appears  the  pope  has  claimed 
the  protection  of  Francis  II. ;  but  he  has  charged 
that  king  to  propose  indemnities ;  and,  therefore, 
negotiations  may  easily  be  opened  upon  this  point 
also.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  foreign  powers 
will  refuse  amicable  explanations  and  negotiations 
with  us.  Austria,  who  has  the  centre  of  her  forces 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  Paris, 
cannot  make  war  upon  us  without  ruinous  efforts ; 
and  do  not  believe  that,  instead  of  fixing  her 
attention  on  the  revolution  in  Poland,  instead 
of  concerting  measures  with  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine and  the  King  of  Prussia  for  that  distant  ob- 
ject, she  will  consent  to  attack  you  unless  you  force 
her.  In  effect,  Austria  has  hitherto  taken  none 
but  defensive  measures : — ^three  formidable  French 
armies  are,'and  have  been  for  some  lime,  upon  her 
Belgian  frontiers,  and  she  has  only  opposed  to 
them  a  number  of  troops  very  inferior  indeed. 
You  know  ihiSy  andy  without  doubts  you  only  wish 
to  attack  her  at  this  moment  because  you  are  cer^ 
tain  that  you  are  better  prepared  for  a  toar  than 
she  is  P*  Becquey  might  have  added  that  the 
Assembly  knew  equally  well  that  the  Belgic  re- 
volutionists, who  had  only  been  put  down  in  1790, 
were  very  willing  to  rise  again  by  the  spring 
of  1192;  that  an  incessant  correspondence  had 
been  carried  on  between  these  revolutionists  and 
the  French  Jacobins ;  that  those  who  were  stronger 
than  diplomatists  and  ministers,  or  any  established 
or  tottering  authority  in  France,  had  promised 
succour  and  co-operation,  fraternity,  and  a  demo- 
cratic liberty  of  the  widest  extent ;  that  other  emis- 


saries besides  the  demoiselle  ThtSroigne  andBonne- 
Garrere  had  been  sent,  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  were  at  this  moment  constantly  going  to  Lux- 
embourg, to  Liege,  to  Brussels,  to  Bruges,  to 
every  town  in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  to  excite  the 
people  to  rise  and  arm  against  the  Austrians ;  and 
to  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  chief  towns  in 
Holland  and  the  other  United  Provinces,  to  induce 
the  people  there  to  take  the  same  course  against 
the  Stadtholder  and  his  party.   But  the  enunciation 
of  truths  like  these  might  have  conducted  Becquey 
from  the  tribune  to  the  lanteme.     Even  as  it  was, 
he  was  assailed  by  rabid  and  abusive  cries  from 
the  galleries  and  nearly  all  parts  of  the  House,  and 
was  reduced  for  some  time  to  a  state  of  silence,  if 
not  of  fear.    When  allowed  to  continue,  he  told 
them  that,  no  doubt,  they  might  have  reason  to 
complain  of   the  concert  between   Austria  snd 
Prussia,   of  the   coalition   of   kings   against  the 
French  revolution ;  that,  without  doubt,  the  court 
of  Vienna  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France ;  but  that  he  could  not 
consider  a  simple  suspicion  as  to  what  the  coalition 
might  do  hereafter  capable  of  justifying  a  present 
declaration  of  hostilities.     *'  Could  we,"  said  he, 
"  exact  or  expect  that,  while  all  France  was  in 
so  general  and  violent  a  fermentation,  when  the 
cry  for  war  against  kings  was  so  frequently  re- 
echoed even  within  these  walls,  these  foreign  kings 
should  repose  an  entire  confidence  in  our  decla- 
ration that  we  had  for  ever  renounced  conquests, 
or  should  not  have  taken  any  defensive  measures, 
at  a  time,  too,  when  the  ardour  of  our  national 
guards  near  the  frontiers  seemed  to  threaten  them 
with  invasion?"    He  boldly  predicted  the  evil 
reputation  the  French  would  acquire  if  they  went 
to  war  thus  hastily,  and  prosecuted  the  war,  in 
the  way  proposed,  by  foreign  invasions  and  con- 
quests,  and  the  propagandism   of  universal  in- 
surrection of  peoples  against  their  governments. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  we  attack  Austria  in  this  manner, 
we  shall  force  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  enter 
into  a  league  against  us,  for  they  will  see  that  we 
are  shaking  all  their  thrones !    Can  a  free  nation 
have  the  imhiorality  to  bring  down  all  the  cala- 
mities of  war  upon  a  neighbouring  nation,  merely 
to  take  its  revenge  for  insults  offered  in  a  minis- 
terial dispatch?   Let  us   renounce  these  unjusti- 
fiable enterprises!    Let  us  content  ourselves  with 
preparing  resolutely  to  defend  our  own  country ; 
and  then,  in  all  probability,  we  shall  have  no  war 
at  all     If  we  begin  the  attack,  we  shall  make  our 
cause  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours.  We  shall 
obtain  the  character  of  aggressors ;  we  shall  be  re- 
presented as  a  restless,  turbulent  people,  disturbing 
the  repose  of  Europe,  in  contempt  of  old  treaties, 
and  of  our  new  lawp,  which  forbid  us  to  aim  at 
conquests.     You  will  have  to  combat,  in  the  end, 
not  only  the  kings  of  Europe,  but  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  who  will  fight  you  wi^h  that  natural  ani- 
mosity felt  by  every  man  against  those  who  go  to 
disturb  the  repose  and  well-being  of  his  country . 
I  conclude  that  the  National  Aiscmbly 
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ought  to  decree  that  there  is  no  ground  for  deli- 
bttatiDg  on  the  question  of  war ;  that  the  execu- 
tire  power  be  charged  to  defend  the  kingdom 
^Dst  every  attack,  and  that  the  king  be  invited 
to  recommence  negotiations."  As  soon  as  Becquey 
bid  descended  from  the  tribune,  Lasource  said  he 
would  follow  him  through  every  part  of  his  dis- 
course, if  the  Assembly  thought  his  sophisms 
deserving  of  an  answer.  Apparently  the  ma- 
jority t^tified  that  they  were  not  worth  refuting, 
for  Lasource  said  no  more,  Guadet  treated 
Becquey's  opinions  with  sovereign  contempt,  and 
laughed  at  his  financial  and  other  calculations. 
If  the  finances  of  France  were  not  in  the  best  con- 
dition, those  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  in  a 
still  worse  state ;  there  was  no  power  in  Europe 
that  could  call  into  existence  by  a  single  word,  as 
regenerated  France  had  done,  200,000  national 
guards;  there  was  no  country  in  Europe  that 
contained  four  millions  of  free  citizens  armed  or 
ready  to  arm,  except  regenerated  France;  and 
therefore,  according  to  this  gentle,  philanthropic 
Girondist,  France  ought  to  go  to  war  at  once, 
vithoat  the  Assembly  saying  anything  more  about 
it.  Guadet  concluded  his  speech  by  calling  for 
an  immediate  division.  Bazire,  who  was  acting 
^ih  Robespierre's  party,  said  that  he  was  asto- 
nished, that  France  and  the  whole  universe  would 
be  as  much  astonished  as  himself,  to  see  so  grave 
a  question  discussed  with  so  much  haste  and  fri- 
volity. "You  are  going,"  said  he,  "to  make 
blood  flow  in  torrents,  you  are  going  to  create 
enormous  expenses,  you  are  going  to  take  a  deter- 
mination which  may  commit  your  own  liberty  and 
that  of  all  mankind,  and  yet  you  will  not  hear  the 
various  opinions  of  your  members,  the  pour  et 
contre.  If  we  are  to  undertake  a  war,  let  us  first 
be  sure  that  we  shall  not  be  betrayed  by  our  own 
armies  or  generals.  I  demand  that  every  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  be  heard  before  you  divide 
upon  this  grand  question.  I  demand  that  three 
days  at  least  be  employed  in  this  discussion." 
Bazire  was  treated  as  rudely  as  Becquey,  and 
the  thundering  majority  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  delay — ^no,  not  for  one  day — not 
for  one  hour !  Brissot,  who  hitherto  had  sat 
silent,  who  had  not  even  attempted  to  defend 
his  theory  about  the  pohtical  state  of  Europe 
when  Becquey  was  knocking  it  to  pieces,  now 
demanded  that  the  war  decree  should  be  drawn 
Bp  before  they  adjourned.  Dumas  attempted 
to  speak  against  this  indecent  hurry;  but  a 
loud  voice  exclaimed,  "President,  spare  us 
theae  miserable  debates;  put  the  question  to  the 
^f<<c!"  Dumaa  cried  out,  "  President,  take  the 
«CMc  of  the  Assembly  whether  I  am  to  be  heard 
w  not  !*'  The  president  put  this  question,  which, 
^  a  twinkling,  waa  decided  in  the  negative.  Then 
Mtrhn,  anoUier  of  the  friends  of  Robespierre, 
nuHmted  to  the  speaking-place;  but  hia  discourse 
^  cut  short,  not  in  the  middle,  but  in  the  begin- 
'^Rjby  a  chorus  of  voices  that  called  upon  the  pre- 
«dent  to  close  the  diacussion.    The  president  then 
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put  that  question  of  form,  and  the  Aasembly  voted 
that  the  debate  waa  ended,  and  that  no  more  could 
be  said.  "  I  only  wanted  to  say,"  quoth  Merlin, 
as  he  quitted  the  tribune,  *'  that  we  ought  to  de- 
clare war  to  kings,  and  peace  to  their  people.'* 
The  president  then  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether  the 
king's  proposition  for  war  should  be  accepted  or 
not.  The  war  party,  the  overwhelming  and  into- 
lerant majority,  had  called  for  a  unanimoxis  vote, 
the  mob  in  the  galleries  were  ready  to  set  down  aa 
traitors  to  their  country  all  such  as  opposed  the  ge- 
neral wish,  and  in  the  excited  humour  of  the  mo- 
ment there  might  have  been  imminent  danger  in 
voting  in  opposition  to  the  galleries:  onlyTheo* 
dore  Lametb,  Dumas,  Becquey,  and  four  other 
members  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  as  a  mino- 
rity ;  all  the  rest,  who  disapproved  of  this  precipi- 
tating of  hostilities,  remained  seated  and  silent; 
and  the  question  was  declared  to  be  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  with  a  shouting  and  a  noise  as  loud  as 
could  have  been  made  if  House  and  galleries  had 
been  in  the  act  of  charging  the  Austrian  army.  As 
soon  as  the  "  Vive  la  Guerre  !**  "  Vive  la  Libert^ !" 
"  Mort  aux  Tyrans !"  &c.  had  somewhat  subsided, 
Condorcet  rose  to  state  that  it  became  the  National 
Assembly  to  publish  a  declaration  of  the  political 
principles  which  had  led  them  to  their  present  re- 
solution, and  that  he  had  such  a  declaration  ready 
written  for  them.  The  Assembly  agreed  that  the  phi- 
losopher and  master  in  politics  should  be  heard ; 
and  thereupon  Condorcet  began  to  read  a  long  paper, 
the  scope  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  French 
people  were  forced  into  this  war  by  the  iniquity 
of  despots,  and  that  they  had  given  no  provocation 
whatever.  According  to  Condorcet,  nothing  was 
so  clear  as  that  the  French  nation  had  a  right  to 
do  whatever  they  chose  with  Alsace  and  Avignon. 
He  was  indignant  at  the  thought  that  any  foreign 
court  should  pretend  that  Louis  XVI.  was  in  a  state 
of  bondage  and  coercion ;  for,  was  not  Louis  as  free 
as  he  ought  to  be  ?  Was  he  under  any  subjection  ex- 
cept that  of  the  laws  which  had  been  made  by  the  so- 
vereign people  ?  There  might  be  contrary  opinions 
emitted  even  in  France,  but  these  were  only  the  voices 
of  factions  contemptible  in  number  and  undeserving 
of  the  smallest  attention !  The  Assembly  ordered 
that  this  declaration  of  Condorcet  should  be 
printed.  Then Vergniaud  improvised  a  Tyrtcean  ad- 
dress to  excite  that  warlike  ardour  which  needed  no 
further  excitement.  In  the  opinion  of  this  great 
Girondist,  orator,  statesman,  philosopher,  nothing 
could  be  more  efficacious  in  securing  success  to 
the  war  they  had  declared,  than  the  getting  up  of 
some  more  processions  and  patriotic  festivals  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  "  Recall  to  your  minds," 
exclaimed  this  fiery  man  of  the  south,  "  that  fes- 
tival of  the  federation,  where  all  the  French  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  defence  of  liberty  and  of  the  con- 
stitution! Remember  your  own  oaths  to  t)ury 
yourselves  under  the  rums  of  this  edifice,  rather 
than  consent  to  the  least  capitulation,  rather  than 
sufier  the  least  modification  .of  your  constitution ! 
Well  then !  Give  again  to  France,  to  Europe,  the 
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imposing  spectacle  of  these  national  ii^tes !  Re- 
animate that  energy  before  which  the  Bastille 
fell  prostrate !  Give  a  new  activity  to  the  burning 
sentiment  which  attaches  the  people  to  liberty  and 
the  country.  Make  every  part  of  this  empire 
re-echo  with  the  sublime  words,  *  Liberty  or 
Death  !*  '  The  Constitution  entire  and  without 
any  modification,  or  Death !',  Let  these  cries  be 
heard  round  the  thrones  that  have  coalesced 
against  us !  .  .  .  .  Let  us  all  swear !  Let  us  de- 
cree that  the  national  guards  and  the  troops  of 
the  line  shall  all  take,  on  the  1 0th  of  next  month, 
the  oath  which  we  took  on  the  14th  of  January 
last  !**  Here  some  men,  who  thought  there  had 
already  been  swearing  enough,  cried  out,  "  No 
more  oaths !  No  more  oaths !  The  order  of  the 
day  !'* — and  that  extinguisher  was  put  upon  the  rest 
of  Vergniaud's  fire.  Then  his  friend  Gensonn(^, 
who  had  been  working  with  a  committee  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  decree  of  war,  stepped  forward 
with  that  decree  written  and  finished ;  and  forth- 
with the  Assembly  adopted  it  unanimously,  and 
appointed  a  deputation  of  twenty-four  to  carry  it 
to  the  Tuileries  for  the  king's  signature  and  sanc- 
tion.* 

This  first  of  so  many  declarations  of  war,  which 
were  to  proceed  from  the  same  quarter,  merits  a  full 
insertion.  It  was  to  this  efiect : — "  The  National 
Assembly,  deliberating  on  the  formal  proposition 
of  the  king,  considering  that  the  court  of  Vienna, 
in  contempt  of  treaties,  has  continued  to  grant  an 
open  protection  to  the  French  rebels ;  that  it  has 
excited  and  formed  a  concert  with  several  powers 
of  Europe  against  the  independence  and  security  of 
the  French  nation: — ^That  Francis  II.,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  has,  by  his  notes  of  the 
18th  of  March  and  7th  of  April  last,  refused  to 
renounce  this  concert;  that,  notwithstanding  the 
proposition  made  to  him  by  the  note  of  the  11th 
of  March,  to  reduce  on  both  sides  to  a  peace 
establishment  the  troops  on  the  frontiers,  he  has 
continued  and  increased  the  hostile  preparations ; 
that  he  has  formally  infringed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  French  nation,  by  declaring  that  he 
would  support  the  pretensions  of  the  possessioned 
German  princes,  to  whom  the  French  nation 
have  continued  to  hold  out  indemnifications; 
that  he  has  attempted  to  divide  the  French  citi- 
zens, and  to  arm  them  against  one  another,  by 
holding  out  support  to  the  malcontents  in  the 
concert  of  the  powers ;  considering,  in  fine,  that 
the  refusal  of  an  answer  to  the  last  dispatches  of 
the  King  of  the  French  leaves  no  longer  any  hope 
to  obtain,  by  the  means  of  amicable  negotiation, 
the  redress  of  those  different  grievances,  and 
amounts  to  a  declaration  of  war,  decrees  that 
there  exists  a  case  of  urgency : — ^The  National 
Assembly  declares  that  the  French  nation,  faithful 
to  t^e  principles  consecrated  by  the  constitution 
not  to  undertake  any  war  with  the  view  of  making 
conquests,  and  never  to  employ  its  force  against 
the  liberty  of  any  people,  only  take  up  arms  in  the 
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defence  of  their  liberty  and  their  independence; 
that  the  war  into  which  they  are  compelled  to  en- 
ter is  not  a  war  of  nation  against  nation,  but  the 
just  defence  of  a  free  people  against  the  unjust 
oppression  of  a  monarch;  that  the  French  will 
never  confound  their  brothers  with  their  enemies; 
that  they  will  neglect  nothing  to  soften  the  rigours 
of  war,  to  preserve  their  property,  and  prevent  it 
from  sustaining  any  injury,  and  to  bring  down 
upon  the  heads  of  those  alone  who  league  them- 
selves against  liberty  all  the  evils  inseparable  firom 
war ;  that  France  adopts  all  those  foreigners  who, 
abjuring  the  cause  of  its  enemies,  shall  join  its 
standard,  and  consecrate  their  efforts  to  the  de- 
fence of  freedom ;  that  it  will  even  favour,  by  all 
the  means  in  its  power,  their  establishment  in 
France.  Deliberating  on  the  formal  propositions 
of  the  king,  and  after  having  decreed  the  case  of 
urgency,  the  National  Assembly  decrees  war 
against  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.'* 

When  Vergniaud  was  recommending  fresh  fes- 
tivals and  celebrations  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a 
grand  scene  in  that  place  was  quite  fresh  in  the 
Parisian  mind.  As  this  business  of  the  F^te  of 
Liberty  is  connected  with  other  lively  and  significant 
demonstrations,  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to 
the  subject.  It  has  been  mentioned  how  the  pre- 
sent Assembly  liberated  the  Swiss  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  of  Chateau  Vieux,  who,  under  the  previous 
Assembly,  had  been  condemned  by  their  own  offi- 
cers to  the  galleys  for  their  mutiny  at  Nancy.  Not 
satisfied  with  their  liberation,  which  in  itself  proved 
that  what  was  vice  under  the  Ck)nstituent  became 
virtue  under  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  friends 
of  the  progress  of  the  revolution  determined  that 
these  Swiss  mercenaries  should  be  received  in  Paris 
with  the  highest  honours,  and  should  have  a  ffite 
to  their  own  proper  account  on  Sunday  the  15th  of 
April.  Mayor  Petion  took  the  lead  in  this  aflair, 
and,  backed  by  his  municipality,  issued  a  decree 
importing  that  the  patriots  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
get  up  this  festival ;  that  all  friends  of  liberty  ought 
to  be  present  at  it,  provided  that  they  did  not  carry 
arms ;  that  the  national  guards  and  no  other  armed 
force  ought  to  interfere  with  this  celebration ;  and 
that  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  no  carriages  should  be  allowed 
to  drive  in  Paris.  The  directory  of  the  department, 
the  national  guards,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the  ultra-revolu- 
tionary and  sans  culottic  districts,  strongly  opposed 
this  decree  of  the  mayor  and  municipality,  and 
the  festival  to  the  liberated  mutineers,  representing 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  example,  and  lead,  in  all 
probability,  to  some  immediate  excesses.  Mayor 
Petion  replied  that  the  law  permitted  the  citizens 
to  assemble  in  any  numbers,  provided  they  did  it 
peaceably  and  without  arms,  and  that  no  authority 
could  hinder  them  from  making  use  of  this  right 
"  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  that  it  will  be 
a  'thousand  times  more  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
hinder  this  festival  which  the  patriots  are  pre- 
paring than  to  let  it  run  its  natural  course."     Lest 
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the  municipality  should  not  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  respectabilities,  the  Jacobin  Club  took 
the  festival  under  its  special  protection.     Tallien 
announced  in  the  club  that  he  ivas  one  of  the 
stewards  or  regulators  of  the  ceremony,  and  that 
the  Bte  was  not  to  be  considered  so  much  as  a 
tribute  offered  to  the  Swiss,  the  victims  of  de 
Bouille,  as  a  tribute  to  Liberty.     Collot  d'Herbois 
seized  Tallien's  word,  and  said  he  had  a  propo- 
sition to  make  which  would  reconcile  all  opinions, 
and  convince  everybody  of  the  propriety  of  the 
grand  celebration  in  the  Champ  de  Mars :  it  was 
that  the  festival  should  be  dedicated  to  liberty,  and 
be  called  the  F6te  of  liberty.     The  club  accepted 
the  proposition  with  acclamations ;  and  then  Robes- 
pierre ascended  the  Jacobin  tribune  to  launch  a 
terrible  philippic  against  all  who  had  attempted 
to  prevent  the  celebration,  and  especially  against 
Lafayette,  who  was  at  this  moment  in  Paris  ex- 
pecting the   declaration  of  war  against  Austria, 
which,  he  confidently  hoped,  was  to  give  him  the 
means  of  eclipsing  every  military  reputation  that 
had  hitherto  existed  in  Europe.     In  his  most  ve- 
hement and  most  popular  style  Robespierre  accused 
the  hero  of  two  worlds  of  being  the  meanest  of 
plotters,  of  being  the  real  source  of  all  the  oppo- 
sition which  had  been  made  to  the  popular  festival 
by  some  of  the  battalions  of  the  national  guards, 
by  the  departmental   authorities,  &c.     **  If  that 
hypocrite,**  said  he,  "  had  never  existed,  we  should 
have  no  divisions  among  us !    It  is  Lafayette  that 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  enemies  of  liberty, 
because  he  still  wears  a  mask  of  patriotism,  suffi- 
cient to  dupe  and  to  keep  under  his  banners  a 
considerable  number  of  citizens  who  have  more 
money  than  wit,  and  who  are  miserably  short- 
sighted !    It  is  Lafayette  that  we  have  to  fight !   It 
is  Lafayette  who  duped  the  national  guards,  and 
made  them  fight  under  de  Bouille  against  the  sol- 
diers of  Ch^teau-Vieux  and  the  patriot  regiments 
at  Nancy,  &c."     He  represented  that  the  present 
festival    might  be  truly  useful    to  liberty,   and 
become  the  real  triumph  of  the  people,  who  would 
remember^  on  this  Sunday  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
what  had  happened  on  thai  Sunday  when  Lafayette 
and  Bailly  had  made  the  national  guards  fire  upon 
the  people !    And,  in  concluding  his  address,  he 
called  for  the  immediate  execution  of  a  previous 
decree  or  resolution  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  that  every 
member  should  individually  send  a  petition  to  the 
municipality,  demanding  the  removal  of  the  busts 
of  Lafayette  and  Bailly  from  the  Hutel  de  Ville. 
All  that  he  proposed  was  adopted  by  the  club.  The 
departmental  authorities  forthwith  gave  up  their 
opposition  to  this  Fete  of  Liberty,  only  taking  care 
to  throw  all  the  responsibility  of  any  dmeute,  com- 
motion, or  bloodshed   that  might  happen,  upon 
Mayor  P<$tion  and  his  municipals.     The  liberated 
^eriens,  who  had  received  their  lesson,  and  who 
It  this  stage  of  the  revolution  represented  what  the 
Gardes  Franqais  had  been  at  an  earlier  stage,  re- 
quested to  be  admitted  to  the  Assembly  to  express 
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their  gratitude;  and  the  Girondists  joined  with 
the  Jacobins  in  demanding  that  they  should  be 
honourably  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  House. 
Gouvion,  the  aide-de-camp  of  Lafayette,  and  se- 
veral others  passionately  represented  that  this  would 
be  dishonouring  the  brave  men  who  had  marched 
under  the  banner  of  the  law  against  mutiny  and 
insurrection,  and  many  of  whom  had  fallen  victims 
to  their  duty  at  Nancy ;  that  this  would  be  passing 
a  censure  upon  the  patriots  who  had  sat  in  the 
first  Assembly  and  made  the  constitution  ;  that 
this  would  confound  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  military  obedience  and  disobedience,  and  pro- 
duce the  worst  effect  upon  the  army.  But  their 
voices  were  drowned  by  the  galleries  and  by  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  who  determined  not 
only  that  the  liberated  Swiss  soldiers  should  be 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  also  that  they  should  have 
the  honours  of  la  sc^ance.  There  was,  however,  a 
narrower  division  than  had  been  seen  for  a  'long 
time,  the  numbers  being  281  against  265.  The 
galleries  shouted,  the  deputies  almost  fought — it 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  storms 
that  ever  raged  even  in  that  region  of  storms  and 
hurricanes.  As  soon  as  these  votes  were  passed, 
the  president  announced  that  the  national  guards, 
who  had  escorted  the  Swiss,  demanded  permission 
to  defile  before  the  Assembly;  and,  this  being 
agreed  to  by  the  majority,  the  doors  of  the  Hall 
were  thrown  wide  open,  and  Swiss  and  national 
guards  began  to  march  in.  As  the  forty  Swiss  of 
the  regiment  of  Chateau  Vieux  had  not  an  orator 
amongst  them,  Collot  d'Herbois,  who  had  been 
their  most  passionate  advocate  in  the  debate  which 
had  just  ended,  undertook  to  deliver  an  harangue 
for  them.  This  hissed  strolling  actor,  become,  by 
the  grace  of  the  revolution  and  the  Rights  of  Man, 
a  representative  of  the  sovereign  people  and  a 
lawgiver,  told  the  Assembly  that  this  was  a  beau 

?>ectacle — that  here  were  forty  brave  soldiers  of 
h&teau- Vieux,  whose  chains  they  had  broken,  &c. 
— that  these  sons  of  liberty,  who  had  been  so  ini- 
quitously  condemned,  had  now  put  on  the  uniform 
of  the  national  guards,  and  were  ready  to  renew 
their  oaths  to  be  true  to  the  constitution.  The 
Assembly  ordered  that  Collot  d'Herbois's  speech 
should  be  printed.  Then  the  national  guards,  who 
had  escorted  the  forty  Swiss  from  Versailles,  de- 
filed through  the  Hall,  with  drums  beating  and 
with  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Nation !"  "  Vive  la 
Libert^ ! "  being  followed  by  a  numerous  pro- 
cession of  citizens  and  citizenesses,  carrying  tri- 
color flags,  pikes,  **  and  other  emblems  of  liberty," 
the  march  being  closed  by  deputations  from  various 
popular  clubs,  who  carried  the  flags  which  had 
been  given  to  the  liberated  Swiss  by  the  different 
departments  they  had  traversed  on  dieir  way  from 
the  galleys.  As  soon  as  they  had  all  retired  over 
the  way  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  where  an  ample 
dinner  was  provided  for  the  forty  Swiss,  an  orator 
from  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine  presented  himself 
at  the  bar,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  (a  red  worsted 
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night-cap)  fixed  on  a  lance,  and  had'the  pleasure 
to  inform  the  Assemblv  that  the  conquerors  of  the 
Bastille,  the  men  of  the  14th  of  July,  the  heroes 
of  the  faubourg,  were  forging  10,000  more  pikes 
for  the  service  of  liberty  and  the  destruction  of  its 
enemies. 

On  the  appointed  Sunday  the  Feast  of  Liberty 
was  celebrated,  and  once  more  all  Paris  poured 
out  to  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  interminable 
procession  set  out  from  the  Barri^re  du  Tr6ne, 
marched  through  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
made  a  halt  at  the  spot  where  the  Bastille  had 


stood.  The  first  division  consisted  of  citizens  and 
citizenesses,  who  marched  eight  abreast,  and  car- 
ried the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  "  in- 
scribed upon  two  tables  resembling  the  tables  of 
the  law  which  are  placed  before  the  figure  of  the 
legislator  Moses."  The  second  group,  composed 
also  of  citizens  and  citizenesses,  carried  the  arms 
and  instruments  which  had  been  used  at  the  con- 
quest of  the  Bastille,  &c.  The  third  division  car- 
ried the  flags  of  England,  America,  and  France, 
united  together  by  tricolor  ribands;  and  they 
also  carried  the  busts  of  Algernon  Sidney,  Dr. 
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Franklin,  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  which  were 
surrounded  by  boys  and  girls  from  the  boarding- 
schools  and  other  houses  of  education.  The  fourth 
division  consisted  of  husbands  and  fathers,  wives 
and  mothers,  with  their  offspring;  and  these  car- 
ried the  book  of  the  constitution,  to  denote  that  it 
was  they  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  pre- 
serving intact  that  inestimable  treasure.  Then 
followed  Petion  and  the  officers  of  the  munici- 
pality, the  judges  of  the  new  tribunals,  the  em- 
ployes of  Paris,  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly, 
many  of  whom  honoured  the  ffite  with  their  pre- 
sence, men  and  women  dressed  to  represent  the 
victims  of  despotism,  who  carried  the  model  of 
a  galley,  and  branches  of  trees  studded  with 
flowers  and  tricolor  cockades,  while,  close  in  their 
rear,  young  women  carried  fragments  of  the 
galley-chains  of  the  forty  Swiss,  and  a  sarco- 
phagus of  antique  form,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  all  the  soldiers  of  the  Chateau- Vieux 
regiment  that  had  been  hanged  for  mutiny,  and 
another  sarcophagus,  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  national  guards  who  had  been  killed  at 


Nancy  in  obeying  the  orders  of  de  Bouille,  the 
two  sarcophagi  being  united  by  a  festoon  on 
which  was  inscribed  in  large  letters,  "  The  tyrants 
alone  were  guilty  of  this  blood."  After  this  divi- 
sion marched  the  bands  of  the  national  guards 
and  troops  of  chorus-singers,  who  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  car  of  liberty,  the  grand  object  and 
cynosure  of  the  procession.  This  car  had  been 
designed  by  the  classical  republican  painter  David, 
who,  with  his  sister  or  cousin.  Mademoiselle 
David,  a  marchande  de  mode,  and  a  very  enthusi- 
astic republicaness,  appears  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal deviser  of  all  this  ballet  (Taction,  as  of  nearly 
all  the  processions  and  celebrations  that  took  place 
at  this  time.  On  the  summit  of  this  car  was  a 
colossal  figure  of  Liberty,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  globe,  and  in  the  other 
a  mighty  club :  the  figure  waa  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  was  painted  and  varnished  to  imitate  bronze ; 
it  was  so  tall  that  it  reached  the  second-floor  of 
the  houses,  and  could  not  pass  through  the  streets 
until  the  patriots  had  removed  their  street  lamps, 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  suspend  by  strong 
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ropes  over  the  middle  of  the  streets.    At  the  foot 
of  this  colossal  figure  of  Liberty  incense  (no  longer 
needed  in  the  churches)  was  burning  in  antique 
vases,  such  as  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  their  worship  of  the  gods.     The  sides  of  the 
enormous  car  were  covered  with  paintings  in  dis- 
temper to  look  like  bas-reliefs ;  and  the  subjects 
of  these  paintings  were — Brutus  sacrificing  his  own 
sons  to  liberty,  William  Tell  bending  the  bow 
which  was  to  kill  the  tyrant  of  Switzerland ;  and 
allegorical  scenes,  such  as  Liberty  crushing  Des- 
potism, Aristocracy,  Feudality,  Superstition,  and 
Fanaticism,  and  Reason  and  Pnilosophy  triumphing 
over  all  things.     In  the  front  of  the  car  seats  ris- 
ing one  above  the  other,  to  the  height  of  the  base, 
on  which  sat  the  statue  of  Liberty,  were  destined 
to  receive  eighty-three  children  of  both  sexes  alle- 
gorically  dress^  to  represent  the  eighty-three  de- 
partments ;    "  but  this  interesting  part  of  the 
decorations   of  the  car"  was  missing,   for   the 
mothers  of  the  children,  fearing  accidents,  as 
that  they  might  tumble  and  be  crushed  under  the 
wheels,  would  not  let  them  go.*    Around  the  car, 
which  was  drawn  by  twenty  horses,  and  which 
ran  upon  the  same  wheels  as  l^ose  that  had  carried 
Voltaire's  apotheosis  machine,  marched  the  forty 
hberated  Swiss  of  Ch&teau-Vieux,  and  the  eighty- 
three  emblematical  boys  and  girls  that  ought  to 
have  ridden  on  the  seats,  with  some  of  the  ex- 
Gardes  Franks,  deputies  from  the  town  of  Brest, 
and  Collot  d'Herbois,  who  had  been  the  advocate 
and  orator  of  the  forty  Swiss.      Close  in  the  wake 
ofthe  car  there  was  a  man  ridiculously  dressed  and 
mounted  upon  an  ass,  to  represent  the  ignorance 
and  folly  which  disgraced  former  times,  but  from 
which  liberty  and  philosophy  had  now  so  glo- 
riously freed  the  French  nation.    Besides  stopping 
at  the  site  of  the  BastiUe,  these  Parisians,  who 
really  imagined  that  it  was  all  ^*  classical  and 
Greek,"  halted  in  sundry  other  places  to  sing  *  Qa 
Ira,*  and  patriotic  hymns  and  choruses  to  Liberty 
which  had  been  composed  for  the  occasion.    From 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  they  moved  slowly,  and 
with  all  the  solemnity  they  could  muster,  along  the 
boulevards  to  the  Place  Venddme,  to  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  where  more  depu- 
ties of  the  Assembly  joined  them,  and  where  other 
busy  patriots  had  Jacobinized  the  old  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  having  clapped  a  big  red 
nightcap  on  the  head  of  that  bronze  king,  and 
converted  the  sceptre  in  his  hand  into  a  tricolor 
flag,  besides  decorating  the  mane  and  the  tail,  the 
poitrel  and  the  crupper,  of  his  bronze  horse  with 
tricolor  streamers  and  cockadai.t      *^  But,"  says 
a  patriot  journalist  of  the  day,  "  it  was  when  this 
immense  procession  reached  the  Champ  de  Mars 

*  Dnlamvo,  who  is  u  minato  m  ui  old  efaronieler  in  then  partfcalan, 
a»7s,  bowerer,  the  mbmoee  of  the  iDteretting  ohildren  from  the  Mats 
OB  the  ear  wmm  attributed  bj  gome  to  a  struggle  of  generosity  between 
the  Utae  girU  and  the  loldSen  of  Chlteau^ieuz  :-.**  The  UtUe  girls 
^Ruted  to  go  on  foot,  in  order  that  the  Swiss  soldiers  might  ride ;  the 
Swtai  reftifled,  nod  so  the  car  remained  empty.'*  We  suspect  the  real 
canse  of  its  being  emptv  was  in  iu  being  eonsidend  unsafe.  These 
■adiines  were  made  of  very  Ihigile  nuteriala— of  deal  boaidi ,  seene- 
doth,  ilaeter  of  Paris,  kc. 
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that  the  festival  assumed  its  sublimest  character 
and  made  all  the  children  of  Liberty  experience 
their  most  lively  and  most  delicious  sensations! 
The  field  and  the  altar  of  the  country  were  covered 
with  citizens  and  citizeneises  impatiently  expect* 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  cortege.  Anon  shouts  of 
applause  announced  its  arrival,  and  it  advanced 
majestically  towards  the  august  altar,  on  which 
was  sworn  the  fraternal  pact  which  unites  all 
Frenchmen.  The  table  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  was  deposited  on  that  altar,  in  the 
front  and  on  the  flanks  of  which  were  presently 
collected  all  the  signs,  emblems,  flags,  and  trophies 
which  had  embellished  the  march,  and  incense 
was  burnt  on  the  altar  with  patriotic  profusion; 
and  then  the  grand  car  of  Liberty  was  dragged  all 
round  the  altar,  the  air  resounding  with  praises  and 
thanksgivings  to  Liberty,  that  only  divinity  of  the 
French ! ''  *  When  they  had  done  singing  to  that 
mock  bronze  statue,  their  only  god,  the  citizens 
and  citizenesses,  old  and  young,  clad  in  rags  or 
clad  in  scarlet  gowns,  set  to  dancmg  to  the  tune  of 
'  Qa  Ira,'  and,  with  dancing  and  singing,  shouting 
and  promenading,  mixed  wiUi  the  ordinary  quantum 
of  gallantry,  coquetting,  bve-making,  and  assigna- 
tion-midcing,  they  parsed  the  sabbath-day  very 
happily  until  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  darkness 
and  coolness  of  night  warned  them  to  go  home- 
wards. There  was  no  rioting  or  bloodshedding, 
because  the  patriots  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
none  of  the  blue^coats,  of  the  national  guards,  or 
at  least  none  of  Lafayette's  respectabilities,  daring 
to  show  themselves.  "  Ah ! "  exclaims  a  journal- 
ist, ^  there  is  nothing  like  these  f^tes  for  uniting, 
improving,  and  raising  the  souls  of  the  French! 
These  popular  f&tes  form  the  best  political  educa- 
tion that  can  be  given  to  the  people !  ....  And 
you,  0  wise  administrators!  give  these  f^tes  often 
to  the  people :  repeat  this  one  every  15th  of  April, 
let  this  first  F6te  of  Liberty  be  our  great  spring 
holiday,  and  let  other  civic  solemnities  signalize  the 
return  of  the  other  seasons  of  the  year.**t 

As  this  Fftte  of  Liberty  was  entirely  republican, 
the  Feuillants  and  Constitutional-monarchy  men — 
as  they  continued  to  call  themselves — determinedjto 
try  the  effect  of  a  counter-ffetc  or  procession,  which 
should  be  wholly  emblematic  of  constitutional  mo- 
narchism,  and  a  tribute  to  one  who  had  not  broken 
the  laws  like  the  forty  Swiss,  but  who  had  died  in 
defending  them.  The  republicans  of  Marseilles, 
of  Blois,  and  other  places  in  the  south  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  were  pilli^ng  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  chateaux  of  the  gentry,  whether  Uiey 
had  emigrated  or  not;  and  they  had  for  some  time 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  very  republican 
and  proper  that  the  sovereign  people  should  fix 
the  price  of  the  bread  they  consumed.  Some  of 
the  magistrates  in  those  parts  endeavoured  to  show 
that  when  com  was  scarce  bread  must  be  dear; 
and  that  to  fix  an  arbitrary  maximum  price  would 
only  scare  away  those  who  had  com  to  sell,  and 
dius,  and  by  increasing  consumption,  make  bread 
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still  scarcer  and  dearer.  Among  these  spirited  ma- 
gistrates—for it  now  required  spirit,  and  courage, 
and  fortitude  to  oppose  even  the  slightest  wish 
of  the  sans-culottes — was  Henri  Simonneau, 
mayor  of  Etampes,  and  a  tanner  by  trade.  In 
spite  of  his  remonstrances,  the  sans-culottes  of 
Etampes,  joined  by  other  sans-culottes  from  the 
neighbourhood,  rushed  into  the  market-place, 
armed  with  guns,  sabres,  pikes,  and  scythes,  put 
thar  own  price  upon  the  wheat,  divided  among 
them  according  to  that  fixed  price  all  the  wheat 
that  was  there,  and  butchered  the  poor  mayor  for 
attempting  to  resist  them.  It  was  reported  that 
Simonneau  had  said,  when  under  the  pikes  and  the 
bayonets  of  the  ruffians  who  murdered  him,  that 
he  willingly  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  duty  and  the' 
laws.  The  Feuillants,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  got^up 
a  procession  in  his  honour,  and  in  honour  of  the 
laws  and  the  constitution  as  established,  showing, 
by  all  manner  of  ingenious  devices,  allegories,  and 
inscriptions,  that  the  French,  having  got  the  best  of 
possible  constitutions,  ought  to  be  quiet  and  happy, 
and  never  think  of  changing  it.  Instead  of  a  co- 
lossal figure  of  Liberty  they  carried  a  colossal  figure 
of  the  Law,  made,  like  the  other,  of  wood,  paper, 
and  plaster,  and  painted  and  varnished  like  it  into 
the  resemblance  of  bronze.  Lafayette's  respecta- 
bilities, who  had  not  shown  their  faces  in  the  Li- 
berty fi&te,  marched  in  full  force  in  this  procession, 
which,  like  the  other,  terminated  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  at  the  altar  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
burning  incense  and  singing  odes  to  Liberty,  these 
friends  of  law  and  order,  and  of  the  constitution  as 
it  was,  burned  incense  and  sang  an  ode  to  a  bust 
of  the  defunct  mayor  of  Etampes — ^things  which 
seemed  eminently  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sans-culottes,  who  had  found  everything  proper 
and  sublime  in  the  Liberty  affair.  The  thing  was 
a  complete  failure,  tending  only  to  show  how  weak 
and  unpopular  was  the  party  that  got  it  up. 

At  the  moment  when  war  was  declared  the  vast 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  from  Dunkirk  to  Hunin- 
gen  was  divided  into  three  great  military  com- 
mands ;  and  was  watched,  besides,  by  numerous 
corps  of  national  guards,  and  a  whole  people  more 
or  less  armed.  On  the  left  of  this  long  line,  from 
Dunkirk  to  Philippeville,  was  the  army  of  the 
North,  commanded  by  old  Rochambeau,  and  con- 
sisting of  40,000  men  and  8000  horses.  Between 
Philippeville  and  the  lines  of  Weissembourg  was 
the  army  of  the  Centre,  commanded  by  Lafayette, 
and  counting  at  least  45,000  men  and  7000  horses ; 
and  to  the  right  of  this  Centre,  and  stretching 
away  from  the  linea  of  Weissembourg  as  far  as 
Basle,  was  the  army  of  th^  Rhine,  commanded  by 
Luckner,  and  consisting  of  35,000  men  and  8000 
horses.  The  frontier  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees, 
where  attacks  were  expected  from  the  King  of 
Sardinia  and  the  King  of  Spain,  was  watched  by 
General  Montesquiou  with  another  army,  which, 
for  the  present,  had  nothing  to  do,  as  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  courts  were  not  yet  ready  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  emperor.    Of  the  three  generals 


on  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  W|^  was  to 
commence,  Lafayette  was  the  best  sialfened ;  and, 
as  he  was  also  the  youngest,  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  be  the  most  active  of  the  three.  He  had 
spoken  loudly  of  the  gi-eat  things  he  would  per- 
form, but  he  was  destined  soon  to  find  that  he 
could  do  little  or  nothing,  that  he  was  suspected 
by  his  own  troops,  and  that  the  widest  differences 
of  opinion  prevailed  between  him  and  Rochambeau 
and  Luckner,  and  again  between  all  three  of  them 
and  Dumouriez,  who,  though  minister  for  foreign 
affiurs,  acted  as  war  minister  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  entire  direction  of  the  campaign,  the 
Girondist  de  Grave,  the  nominal  war  minister, 
being  a  young  man,  and  equally  without  expe- 
rience and  ability.  Dumouriez  insisted  from  the 
beginning  that  they  ought  to  commence  operations 
by  making  a  dash  upon  Belgium,  where  the  people 
were  ready  to  rise  and  join  them.  *^  The  number 
of  the  discontented  in  that  country,"  says  Dumou- 
riez himself,  "  was  so  very  encouraging !  The 
dismantling  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  rupture 
of  the  Barrier  treaty,  caused  by  the  late  Emperor 
Joseph,  had  prepared  the  Belgic  provinces  to  re- 
ceive the  law  from  France,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  protect  them  from  invasion.  The 
people  appeared  to  solicit  our  assistance.  In  short, 
whether  friendly  or  unfriendly,  it  was  wise  to  se- 
lect this  as  the  first  theatre  of  the  war,  in  order  to 

anticipate  the  House  of  Austria Besides, 

but  little  preparation  was  needful  for  the  attack. 
The  Austrians  had  not  more  than  30,000  men 
there.  The  country  was  rich  and  fertile  and 
everywhere  open,  and  the  people  expected  us  with 
impatience :  as  a  proof  of  which,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  they  received  us  with  joy  six  months 
after,  notwithstanding  the  shameful  disasters  that 
accompanied  our  first  ill-managed  attempts  at  in- 
vasion." *  But  Rochambeau,  when  this  plan  was 
opened  to  him  at  Paris,  had  strongly  disapproved 
of  it,  had  recommended  remaining  on  the  defensive, 
had  called  Dumouriez  a  fool,  and  had  set  out  for 
his  head-quarters  on  the  frontiers  in  a  pet.  La- 
fayette, who  had  been  so  eager  to  assist  the  Belgian 
revolutionists  two  years  before  when  the  Emperor 
Leopold  was  reducing  them  to  order,  and  when 
Austria  had  given  no  provocation  whatever  to 
France,  not  only  approved  of  the  plan  of  invasion, 
but  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  ori- 
ginal conception  of  it  He  not  only  attempted  to 
deprive  Dumouriez  of  his  glory,  but,  according  to 
that  brilliant  adventurer,  the  most  trickish  and  in- 
triguing of  men,  he  tried  to  trick  him  and  dupe 
him  in  other  matters,  and  set  forth  ambitious 
claims,  which  could  not  have  been  listened  to. 
without  disgusting  Rochambeau  and  Luckner, 
and  giving  to  him  (Lafayette)  more  power  than 
any  party  was  disposed  to  intrust  him  with, 
Dumouriez,  who  modestly  writes  his  memoirs  in 
the  third  person,  says,  *^  Whether  from  ambition 
or  dissimulation,  Lafayette  readily  acquiesced  in 
the  plan  of  the  campaign  chalked  out  by  Du- 
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moariez;  they  concerted  measares  together  with 
the  atmost  cordiality,  and  agreed  on  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  execution ;  bnt  he  proposed  to  this 
minister,  as  Rochambeau  was  not  only  chagrined, 
but  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  that  he  himself  should 
be  intrusted,    as    commander-in-chief,  with   the 
execution  of  the  project ;  he  accordingly  demanded 
50,000  men,  with  whom  he  was  to  enter  the  Low 
Countries  by  Namur,  and  descend  along  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse  as  far  as  Liege,  which  would  render 
him  completely  master  of  the  Netherlands.    This 
plan  was  a  good  one,  and  Dumouriez  really  thought 
that  Lafayette  would  have  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
into  ^ect ;  but  the  conduct  pursued  by  this  general 
since  his  return  to  Paris,  his  unnatural  connection 
with  the  court  after  having  been  so  long  its  scourge, 
his  sudden  coalition  with  the  party  of  the  Lameths, 
which  had  formerly  ruined  him  in  the  opinion  of 
the  nation,  but  at  that  moment  looked  up  to  him 
as  its  leader, — all  this  had  rendered  him  equally 
suspected  by  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Ja- 
cobins.    The  latter  (the  Jacobins)  already  deemed 
it  improper  that  he  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  any  body  of  troops  ;  and,  if  he  had 
been  invested,  as  he  wished  to  be,  with  the  whole 
military   authority   on   the   frontiers,  Dumouriez 
must  have  passed  for  a  Feuillant,  and  the  Assem- 
bly would  have  proceeded  to  extremities  against 
the  king,  against  Lafayette,  and  against  the  Gironde 
ministry,  rather  than  have  permitted  such  a  thing. 
Besides,  there  were  two  marshals  of  France,  two 
officers    superior  in  rank    to  Lafayette,  on   the 
frontiers.     If  Rochambeau  were  really  too  feeble 
and  too  sickly  to  act,  there  was  not  the  same  objec- 
tion with  regard  to  Luckner.    In  short,  Dumouriez 
himself  had  not  so  great  an  opinion  of  the  character 
and  talents  of  Lafayette  as  to  run  such  desperate 
risks  in  his  behalf.    He  had  always  shown  himself 
indecisive,  versatile,  and  rather  cunning  than  able, 
when  he  acted  the  principal  character  during  the 
three  first  years  of  the  revolution.     He  possessed 
some  talent  and  instruction,  but  he  was  destitute  of 
that  genius  which  hurries  mankind  along  with  it ; 
and,  whatever  might  be  his  ambition,  nature  had 
condemned  him  to  mediocrity."     In  reinsing  him 
the  chief  command,  Dumouriez  gave  Lafiyette 
reasons  to  hope  that  he  would  really  have  the 
principal  management  of  the  campaign;  and  he 
,  says  that  Lafayette  assumed  an  air  of  content,  and 
dissembled  his  resentment  till  another  opportunity, 
i  According  to  Dumouriez's  plan  there  were  to  be 
I  two  real  and  two  fiftlse  attacks.    Lafayette,  with  a 
1  detachment  of  10,000  men,  which  was  to  be  fol- 
fowed  by  the  rest  of  his  army,  was  to  file  o£f  by 
Givet,  and  take  possession  of  Namur,  where  at  the 
time  the  Ausirians  had  only  a  single  battalion  of 
Walloons,  more  than  the  half  of  which  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  desert  on  the  first  appearance 
tfihe  French,     From  Namur  Lafayette  was  to 
.  march  far  Brussels  or  for  Liege,  just  as  he  might 
find  beat.      At  the  same  time  Lieutenant*general 
Binm  was  to  strike  off  from  Valenciennes  with  an- 
other 10,000  men,  and  march  straight  upon  Mons, 


where  the  Austrian  general  Beaulieu  was  posted  with 
only  2500  men.  Another  general  officer  was  to  be 
dispatched  on  the  very  same  day  from  Lille  with 
3600  men,  who  were  to  follow  the  road  leading  to 
Toumay,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Belgian  in- 
habitants, to  surprise  that  place :  but,  if  the  Belgians 
were  not  found  so  friendly  or  so  active  as  they  had 
promised  to  be,  then  this  column  was  to  halt  on 
the  fironder  line,  and  merely  make  a  false  attack. 
Also,  on  the  very  same  day,  a  major-general  waa 
to  issue  from  Dunkirk  with  1200  men,  and  march 
towards  Fumes,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Flemings. 
•'  This  general  attack,"  says  the  planner  of  it, 
*'  was  to  be  followed  up  and  to  be  made  altogether 
with  about  40,000  men,  who  were  certainly  suffi- 
cient, for  war  had  only  been  declared  ten  days, 
and  neither  orders  nor  troops  had  arrived  from 
Vienna  for  defending  the  country,  which  was  so 
extremely  well  disposed  in  our  favour.  Had  the 
execution  been  confided  to  a  general  of  genius, 
able,  active,  and  willing,  the  success  would  have 
been  infallible.  This  army  was  to  have  been 
quickly  reinforced  by  more  than  30,000  infantry, 
consisting  of  national  battalions  raised  during  the 
preceding  summer  in  the  northern  and  western 
departments  of  France.  A  second  levy  was  or- 
dered ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  central  depart- 
ments of  the  kingdom  had  furnished  several  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  which  were  now  approaching 
Flanders.  Thus,  when  the  emperor  would  have 
assembled  an  army  in  June  or  July  for  recon- 
quering the  Low  Countries,  he  would  have  found 
Lafayette  at  the  head  of  75,000  Frenchmen,  and 
the  whole  country  completely  revolutionised."* 
As  this  plan  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Gironde  ministry,  Rochambeau  and  Luckner  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  objections,  and  to  promise 
to  co-operate  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  A  part  of 
the  invading  force,  which  was  all  to  be  concentrated 
under  the  command  of  Lafayette,  was  drawn  from 
Rochambeau's  army  of  the  North,  and  a  part  from 
Luckner's  army  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  Ist  of  May 
Lafayette  got  all  his  heavy  artillery  as  far  as  Givet ; 
but,  instead  of  pressing  forward  for  Namur,  which 
he  might  have  taken  on  the  2nd  of  May,  he  began 
making  a  fixed  position  of  Givet.  General  Biron, 
setting  out  from  Valenciennes,  crossed  the  Belgian 
frontiers  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  on  the  30th 
pressed  onward  for  Mons.  But  scarcely  had  his 
people  caught  sight  of  some  Austrian  light  troops 
which  General  Beaulieu  had  sent  out  of  Mons, 
when  they  set  up  a  terrible  shout  that  they  were 
betrayed,  and  this  was  presently  followed  by  the 
cry  of  Sauve  qui  pent.  Two  regiments  of  dragoons, 
who  are  said  not  even  to  have  seen  the  enemy, 
galloped  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  swear- 
ing that  they  were  surrounded  and  betrayed ;  and 
the  infantry,  thrown  into  perfect  disorder  by  this 
unsoldierlike  movement,  took  them  at  their  word, 
and  followed  them  in  their  mad  flight  In  vain 
Biron,  young  Rochambeau,  and  other  officers,  con- 
jured them  to  stop :  there  was  no  rallying  them ; 
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and  they  never  stopped  till  they  reached  Valen^ 
ciennesy  where  they  threatened  to  massacre  all 
their  general  officers.  These  10,000  Aiyards  were 
pursued  by  only  500  or  600  Austrian  light  horse, 
who  captured  Biron's  baggage  and  military  chest. 
On  the  very  same  day  and  hour  Major-general 
Theobald  Dillon's  division  of  3000  men,  which  had 
left  Lille  and  advanced  as  far  as  Bessieux,  mani- 
fested the  same  panic  at  the  apparition  of  800  or 
900  Austrians  who  had  sallied  out  of  Toumay ; 
and  they  fled  back  to  Lille  without  ever  looking 
behind  them,  abandoning  artillery,  b^gage,  and 
almost  everything  else.  Theobald  Dillon,  who 
entered  Lille  after  the  fugitives,  was  massacred  by 
his  own  men,  as  well  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  of 
engineers.  The  bodies  of  these  two  victims, 
together  with  that  of  an  unsworn  priest,  were 
hung  up  on  a  gallows ;  and,  the  populace  joining 
the  soldiery,  all  kinds  of  excesses  were  committed, 
including  the  butchery  of  some  Austrian  prisoners 
of  war,  who  had  been  surprised  and  taken  near  the 
frontier  at  the  first  irruption.*  No  one  dared  to 
hint  that  brave  men  ought  to  have  stayed  to  see 
how  they  were  betrayed  before  they  fled ;  all  jomed 
in  crying  that  their  superior  officers  were  all  aris- 
tocrats and  engaged  in  a  plot  against  liberty.  This 
bad  beginning  completely  disheartened  the  Belgians, 
who  had  promised  to  join  the  tricolor  banner, 
and  who  now  displayed  their  prudence  and  their 
fears  by  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  and  by  dropping 
for  a  time  all  communication  with  the  French 
camp.  Lafayette  would  no  longer  venture  to  move 
from  the  position  he  had  chosen  at  Givet,  and  he 
stayed  there,  doubting  of  his  troops  and  complaining 
of  Dumouriez  and  the  rest  of  the  Gironde  ministry, 
till  his  provisions  b^an  to  fail  him.  Although  they 
agreed  on  no  other  point,  old  Rochambeau  united 
with  Lafayette  in  writing  letters  to  the  king  and  to 
the  National  Assembly,  to  throw  all  the  blame  of 
what  had  happened  upon  Dumouriez  and  his  plan 
of  campaign,  and  at  last  to  declare  that  they  could 
no  longer  obey  the  orders  of  an  ignorant  Gironde 
council  and  a  presumptuous  minister.  The  Assem- 
bly for  a  time  turned  their  backs  upon  Dumouriez, 
and  insisted  on  his  confining  himself  within  his 
own  department  of  foreign  affidrs.  The  defensive 
system  was  now  resorted  to— and  out  of  necessity, 
for  the  army  of  invasion  had  lost  a  principal  part 
of  their  baggage  and  equipments,  and  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  disorganised  and  incapable  of  discipline. 
Rochambeau  resigned  his  command  in  disgust  and 
despair ;  and  de  Grave,  the  nominal  war  minister, 
who  had  connected  himself  with  Madame  de  Stael, 
whom  Dimiouriez  describes  as  ''  the  Circe  of  the 
Feuillants,''  threw  up  his  place  in  a  fright,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Servan,  who,  though  recom- 
mended by  de  Grave  to  office,  blacken^  the  con- 
duct of  his  predecessor,  and  set  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  Dumouriez.  "  This  Servan,'*  says 
Dumouriez,  *^  had  long  been  very  intimate  with 

•  The  reader  will  look  in  vaiA  for  this  horrible  Ikct  In  M.  Tliien 
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the  celebrated  Madame  Roland,  and  was  said^ 
whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  have  acted 
capacity  of  her  lover."  From  the  frjj 
Madame  Dumouriez  could  have  littl^a fSiiope ; 
for  just  at  this  critical  juncture  he  jifdineWed  out- 
right with  the  virtuous  Roland  and  his  friend 
Clavi^res,  whom  he  had  always  eclipsed  in  the 
king's  council,  and  despised  in  his  own  heart  as  a 
set  of  formalists  and  pedants,  who  knew  nothing 
of  business,  nothing  of  war  or  politics,  nothing  of 
human  nature. 

When  the  news  of  the  double  flight  and  disgrace 
was  spread  in  Paris,  and  the  subject  was  taken  up 
by  the  Jacobin  Club,  there  was  a  terrible  war  of 
words,  but  unaccompanied  for  the  moment  by  the 
violent  and  atrocious  acts  which  might  have  been 
expected.   Everybody  seemed  to  be  accusing  every- 
body else  of  treachery.     Old  Rochambeau,  who 
now  found  what  it  was  to  serve  militarily  under 
the  sovereign  people,  under  a  democracy  broke 
loose,  told  Uie  king  that  he  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  army  through  an  *'  infernal  plot,*'  and  that 
all  the  generals  were  in  the  same  predicament. 
The  patriots  of  Paris  accused  Rochambeau  and 
Lafayette  who  were  alive,  and  Theobold  Dillon 
who  had  been  murdered,  and  Biron  and  all  the 
generals,  of  being  in  a  damnable  plot  against  li- 
berty, for,  without  treachery  and  a  plot,  how  could 
brave  Frenchmen  ever  run  away  ?    The  Feuillants 
accused  die  Girondists  of  having  madly  preferred 
a  war  of  attack  to  a  war  of  defence — a  revolutionary 
war  to  a  consUiuUonal  one  (which,  like  a  good 
deal  more  of  their  phraseology,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  understand) ;  and  in  clearer  language,  and  with 
arguments  more  intelligible,  they  accused  the  Ja- 
cobins of  having  made  sure  beforehand  of  the 
verification  of  their  own  dark  prophecies  aa  to  the 
result  of  a  war  of  attack— of  haying,  by  their  con- 
stant preaching  of  doubt,  suspicion,  indiscipUne, 
and  insubordination,  rendered  it  utterly  impossible 
for  the  generals  and  superior  officers  to  do  anything 
with  their  soldiers,  who  were  predetermined   to 
look  upon  them  all  as  traitors.    The  Girondists, 
with  some  subdued  reflections  on  the  tendency  of 
the  Jacobin  preaching,  the  doctrines  of  which  they 
had  themselves  aid^  in  promulgating,  accused 
Rochambeau  of  being  the  principal  cause  of  the 
disasters  and  dishonour ;  because  that  old  general, 
who  had  always  opposed  the  war  of  attack,  who  was 
obstinate  and  wedded  to  his  own  opinions,  was  no 
friend  to  the  present  Gironde  ministry,  but  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  ministers  they  had 
displaced.    The  hottest  of  this  party— the  enfans 
perdus  of  Girondism — ^men  like  Carra,   the  jour- 
nalist, went  farther,  and  openly  accused  Rocham- 
beau of  treachery.     The  Jacobins,  putting  aside 
for  a  season  their  accusations  of  treason  against  all 
the  commanders,  laboured  to  show  that  all  that  had 
happened  might  easily  be  explained  by  the  incom- 
petence, hurry,  and  frivolity  of  the  Girondists, 
who,  so  far  from  being  fit  to  be  ministers  of  state, 
were  scarcely  qualified  to  fill  the  most  subordinate 
offices  of  Government.  These  men  of  the  Gironde, 
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*  the  Jacobins,  who  were  already  aspiring 
places,  are  only  revolutionists  in  appear- 
by  halves:  they  have  confided  a  patriot 
chiefs  who  are  not  patriots ;  they  have  ob- 
ily  persisted  in  pursuing  an  object  emanating 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  with  generals 
heutenant-generals  that  are  all  ex-nobles,  all 
'euillants,  all  brought  up  under  the  old  court,  and 
holding  to  a  counter-revolution  by  their  hatred  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  by  the  antipa- 
thia  they  have  so  often  manifested  to  liberty  and 
equality!     In  the  Assembly  the  Girondists  now 
united  for  a  brief  season  with  the  Feuillants,  and 
this  union  was  strong  enough  to  repress  there  some 
demonstrations  which  were  made  by  the  Cordelier 
dub— which  club,  as  we  have  seen,  included  in 
the  number  of  its  members  all  the  ultra  or  exces- 
sive Jacobins.     These  Cordeliers  sent  a  deputation 
— consisting  of  Mommoro  (a  working  printer,  who 
had  been  arrested  by  Lafayette,  in  1191,  for  going 
too  far),  Vincent  (the  son  of  a  Paris  gaoler),  and 
other  patriots  of  the  same  colour — to  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  to  represent  that  the  army  had  been 
betrayed,  and  the  lives  of  many  brave  men  sacri- 
ficed by  the  generals.     In  simple  truth,  there  had 
been  no  fighting  whatever,  for,  except  a  few  strag- 
glers, none  of  the  French  had  got  within  reach  even 
of  an  Austrian  rifle :  if  they  had  stopped  in  their 
panic  flight,  and  had  formed,  the  Austrians  must 
have  run  back  without  fighting,  for  they  were 
solely  light  troops,  without  artillery  or  anything 
whatever    to  support  them;  but  the  journalists 
and  popular  haranguers  had  always  been  talking 
about  Thermopylae,  and  the  orator  of  the  Cordelier 
deputation   was  determined  that  a  Thermopylae 
there  should  be,  or  should  have  been,  with  a  per- 
fect parity  of  numbers  to  the  ancient  one.    **  Three 
hundred    of  our   brethren,"   said    they,    "  have 
perished  !     They  have  had  the  fate  of  the  Spartans 
at  Thermopylae !    The  public  voice,  always  truer 
than  the  ministerial  voice,  makes  us  believe  that 
they  have  been  the  victims  of  treachery  and  trea- 
^Km ! "     Here  a  hundred  Gironde  and  Feuillant 
Yoicea  exclaimed,  **  Turn  these  blackguards  out ! 
Drive  them  out ! — Chassez  ces  coquins^  chassez  /'* 
lUiese  cries  were  prolonged  until  Mommoro  and 
iTiDcent,  who  will  soon  re-appear,  and  in  a  condi- 
^on  to  take  a  bloody  revenge  for  this  insult,  re- 
neated  firom  the  bar  and  vanished  through  the 
pbwrs  of  the  hall.    Through  the  same  temporary 
ion  the    Girondists  and  Feuillants  felt  them- 
bold   enough  and  strong  enough  to  attack 
who  had  recently  resumed  his  editorial 
ms,  in  order  to  call  dowii  vengeance  on  the 
rat  oflScers,  and  tell  the  sansculotte  soldiers 
line  of  conduct  they  ought  to  pursue.    In  his 
doctoring  days  Marat  had  never  drawn  up  a 
simple   or  concise  prescription.     "  People 
8oldiers,".*8aid  he,  in  his  paper  of  the  3rd  of 
**  I  told  you  six  months  ago  that  our  gene- 
all  varlets  of  the  court,  would  betray  the 
and   deliver  up  our  fVontiers.    My  hope 
18}  that  the  army  wiU  open  their  eyes,  and 


feel  that  the  first  thing  they  have  to  do  is  to  mas- 
sacre all  their  generals ! "  Beugnot,  who  was 
half  Feuillant,  half  Girondist,  denounced  Marat 
the  very  next  day  in  the  Assembly,  and  followed 
up  his  denunciation  by  another  against  Carra, 
who,  though  a  professed  Girondist,  had  given  ad- 
vice in  his  newspaper  not  a  bit  less  atrocious  than 
Marat's  prescription.  But  the  Girondists,  though 
ready  and  willing  to  bring  down  the  vengeance  of 
the  laws  upon  the  ex-horse-leech,  were  anxious  to 
preserve  the  ex-secretary  of  the  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, and  by  their  management  Carra  was  passed 
over.  To  balance  matters,  Lasource  proposed 
that  the  decree  of  accusatipn  against  Marat  or 
L'Ami  du  Peuple  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
similar  decree  against  Royou,  the  editor  of  L'Ami 
du  Roi,  who  had  been  recommending  in  his  paper 
that  the  sansculottes  and  Jacobins  should  be  treated 
as  they  proposed  treating  the  aristocrats  and 
royalists.  Guadet,  the  great  Gironde  orator,  sub- 
ported  this  double  motion,  which  was  carried  by  a 
great  majority.  These  little  facts  seem  to  prove 
that,  if  the  Feuillants  and  Girondists  could  only 
have  continued  to  agree  and  act  together,  they 
might  yet  have  kept  down  the  Mountain  or  ultra- 
Jacobin  party,  at  least  in  the  Assembly — that  they 
might  yet  have  had  a  chance  against  the  Robes- 
pierres,  Dantons,  and  Marats — a  faint  chance,  in- 
deed, because  the  Jacobin  club  continued  to  be  a 
great  deal  stronger  than  the  Assembly,  and  Robes- 
pierre and  the  Mountain,  after  the  defeat  of  Brissot, 
were  more  than  ever  absolute  in  the  club. 

Carra,  left  to  pursue  his  editorial  career,  de- 
nounced to  popular  vengeance,  which  was  some- 
thing more  powerful  and  terrible  than  any  existing 
law  in  France,  the  two  ex-ministers,  Montmorin 
and  Bertrand  de  Molleville.  These  two  ex-mi- 
nisters immediately  cited  Carra  before  the  juge-de- 
paix,  Larivi^re.  Carra,  whose  capital  accusation 
was  that  the  two  ex-ministers  were  active  members 
of  what  was  called  the  Austrian  committee,  which 
was  said  to  meet  sometimes  in  the  Tuileries,  and 
sometimes  in  the  house  of  the  Princess  of  Lam- 
balle,  to  concert  with  the  queen  the  means  of  be- 
traying the  country  to  Austria,  declared  that  he 
had  received  his  information  from  three  members 
of  the  Assembly,  Merlin,  Bazire,  and  Chabot,  who 
were  also  members  of  the  Committee  of  Research 
or  Surveillance,  and  prepotent  both  in  the  Cordelier 
and  Jacobin  club.  I'he  inviolability  of  this  trio  as 
members  of  the  legislature  did  not  deter  the  jugc- 
de-paix  from  proceeding  against  them,  calling 
witnesses  and  taking  their  depositions,  and  even 
applying  to  the  Assembly  for  copies  of  papers 
said  to  have  been  presented  in  its  Committee  of 
Research.  Saladin  rose  to  declare  that  a  juge-de- 
paix  had  no  right  to  demand  any  such  papers. 
Fauchet  represented  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to 
make  public  private  and  confidential  declarations 
which  had  been  made  to  the  committee  by  tVu&*- 
viduals  in  the  king*s  service,  Dumolard  tiiought 
that  the  best  thing  the  Assembly  could  do  would 
be  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  leave  La- 
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riviere,  the  juge-de-paix,  to  do  whatever  he  might 
think  best.  Larivi^re,  with  uncommon  boldness 
but  with  lamentable  rashness,  issued  a  warrant  to 
arrest  the  three  deputies,  Merlin,  Bazire,  and 
Chabot.  "  Unluckily,"  says  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville,  "  Larivifere  was  carried  away  by  the  desire 
of  acting  a  great  part,  and  of  making  himself 
remarkable ;  and,  in  defiance  of  every  consideration 
of  prudence,  he  drew  down  upon  himself  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Assembly  by  executing  the  law  in 
the  most  disrespectful  manner  against  these  po- 
pular members,  whom  he  caused  to  be  raised  out 
of  their  beds  and  brought  before  his  tribunal  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  pretext  for  this 
inconsiderate  conduct  was,  that  he  wished  to  avoid 
interfering  with  their  attendance  on  the  Assembly, 
and  summoned  them  at  that  early  hour  in  order 
that  they  might  be  at  liberty  by  the  time  the  As- 
sembly met  Lariviere  had  been  selected  by  the 
court  as  the  best  disposed  of  all  the  magistrates ; 
but,  unhappily,  whenever  anything  was  to  be  done 
for  the  court,  zeal  and  good  intention  were  almost 
certain  to  be  accompanied  by  folly  and  extravagance. 
The  three  Jacobin-Cordelier  members  quot^  the 
constitution,  which  forbade  any  such  proceedings 
against  men  who  had  seats  in  the  national  repre- 
sentation, declared  that  they  would  answer  none  of 
Larividre's  questions,  and  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  whole  procedure.  The  juge-de-paix 
was  obliged  to  let  them  go,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Assembly  met,  they  went  thither  to  proclaim  how 
they  had  been  treated,  how  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  had  been  insulted  and  outraged  in  their 
persons,  how  each  of  them  had  been  torn  out  of 
his  bed  by  three  rascally  gendarmes.  Lariviere, 
by  letter,  requested  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  to  give  his  own  account  of  his  motives 
and  proceedings.  Some  debate  followed  as  to 
whether  he  should  be  admitted  or  not ;  but  Verg- 
niaud  said  that  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
hearing  what  he  had  to  say  touching  an  infraction 
of  the  laws  and  a  daring  outrage,  which  in  itself 
was  quite  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  that 
Austrian  committee  which  had  for  so  long  a  time 
alarmed  the  patriots ;  and  upon  this  great  Giron- 
dist's recommendation  Lariviere  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Lariviere  ju8ti6ed  his  proceedings  by 
an  appeal  to  the  constitution,  which  had  not  esta- 
blished any  distinction  in  the  manner  of  summon- 
ing persons  in  different  situations,  and  therefore  he 
had  not  presumed  to  introduce  any  new  form,  but 
had  brought  the  three  deputies  before  him  just  as 
he  would  have  done  with  any  other  individuals. 
This  seeming  tribute  to  the  doctrine  of  equality 
conciliated  the  galleries  and  a  portion  of  the  As- 
sembly ;  but,  when  he  proceeded  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  rumours  that  were  raised  about 
this  Austrian  committee,  he  excited  the  galleries 
and  a  good  portion  of  the  Assembly  into  exceeding 
wrath.  He  stated  that  he  had  examined  Madame 
de  Lamballe  and  other  persons,  and  was  thoroughly 
convinced  there  was  not  the  least  proof  of  the 
existence  of  that  Au^tri^n  cgmmit^ee,  or  of  any  of 


the  infernal  plots  which  Carra  talked  and  wrote 
about.  Brissot,  who  is  accused  of  being  the  ori- 
ginal inventor  of  this  chimera,  and  Gensonn^,  who 
had  employed  the  rumour  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mittee very  successfully  against  the  court,  could 
not  bear  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  ridiculous  dream. 
They  asserted  that  Larivifere's  pretended  exami- 
nation of  the  Princess  of  Lamballe,  &c.,  was  a 
tissue  of  lies ;  and  they  engaged  to  bring  before 
the  Assembly  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
reality  of  the  Austrian  committee,  and  of  the  dark 
plots  which  were  planning  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  favourable  points  in  the  character  of  Louis 
XVI.  that  he  never  abandoned  those  who  attempted 
to  serve  him  without  making  some  efforts  to  save 
them,  although  all  such  efforts  were  full  of  danger 
to  himself.  Affected  at  the  danger  which  the  ill- 
judged,  though  wdl  meant,  zeal  of  Lariviere  had 
exposed  him  to,  he  tried  to  cover  and  assist  him 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power :  he  commissioned 
the  minister  of  justice,  Duranthon,  to  order  the 
Public  Accuser  to  prosecute  the  inventors  and 
propagators  of  the  calumny  regarding  the  Austrian 
committee,  and  he  informed  the  Assembly  by 
letter  of  what  he  had  done.  In  his  letter  Louis 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  papers  which  were  said 
to  exist  in  the  secret  committee  might  be  made 
public.  But  this  generous  interference  did  not 
prevent  the  Assembly  from  passing  a  decree  of 
accusation  against  Lariviere,  who  was  accordingly 
sent  to  the  prison  at  Orleans,  to  be  tried  by  the 
High  Court  of  Orleans  for  having  failed  in  respect 
to  Uie  nation  in  the  person  of  its  representatives . 
He  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  those  state  pri- 
soners, who  were  all  massacred  by  the  mob  in 
September,  except  a  few  servants,  and  an  oflScer  of 
artillery  who  bore  the  unlucky  name  of  M.  Loy- 
aut<5,  and  who  was  grievously,  but  not  mortally, 
wounded.  On  the  23rd  of  May  Gensonnt!  and 
Brissot  fulfilled  their  engagement,  or  produced 
what  they  held  to  be  convincing  proofs.  Gensonn^ 
dwelt  more  on  generalities ;  but  Brissot,  who  had 
got  hold  of  some  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence, 
and  who  prided  himself  on  his  ability  and  finesse 
in  detecting  and  exposing  diplomatic  manoeuvres, 
descended  to  particular  inculpations,  and  again 
invoked  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  against  those 
two  ex-ministern,  Delessart  and  Montmorin,  taking 
no  heed  at  first  of  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  who 
had  been  ministe-  of  marine,  and -never  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  ts  the  two  others  had  been.  **  I 
have  denounced  thv  existence  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mittee," said  Brissc,  "  and  I  will  prove  that  it 
has  existed  and  tht  it  still  exists.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  ^x  le  character  of  this  Austrian 
committee.  What  i  understood  by  the  terms  ? 
The  Austrian  commifee  is  a  faction  of  the  enemies 
of  liberty,  who,  at  ties  governing  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  and  at  timedirecting  his  ministry,  have 
constantly  betrayed  \e  people  and  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  natioto  the  interests  of  a  family. 
The  entire  subjectioinf  this  committee  to  the 
House  of  Austria  is  its  indpal  characteristic. . ,  . 
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•  ••  Would  you  know  the  leadinp;  principles  of 
this  detestable  committee  ?  They  are  tliese : — 1 .  An 
absolute  devotion  to  what  people  call  the  royal 
prerogative;  2.  An  absolute  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  House  of  Austtia;  3.  No  alliances 
with  Prussia  or  with  England  ;  4.  Indulgence  to- 
wards the  rebel  emigrants,  without  adhering,  how- 
ever, to  all  their  views ;  5.  Opposition  to  the  war 
against  the  House  of  Austria,  after  having  pro- 
voked us  to  declare  it;   6.  The  old  project  to 
establish  two  chambers,  as  in  England."     Afler 
reminding  the  Assembly  that  it  was  Montmorin 
who  had  given  the  queen  a  passport  in  the  name 
of  the  Russian  baroness  at  the  time  of  the  flight 
to  Varennes,  &c.,  Brissot  said  that  it  was  after  the 
return  of  the  king  from  that  flight  that  Montmorin 
became  most  active  and  most  successful,  having 
found  out  the  secret  of  winning  over  to  tlie  court 
Barnave  and  other  members  of  the  first  Assembly, 
who,  down  to  that  moment,  had  been  the  most 
energetic  champions  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
He  quoted  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Montmorin 
in   the  month  of  August,   1191,  to  the  French 
ambassador  ut  Vienna,  in  which  he  informed  that 
functionary  that  the  best  minds  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  those  who  had  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  public  opinion,  had  united  themselves 
with  the  true  servants  of  the  king,  and  were  con- 
certing with  them  measures  proper  to  sustain  the 
monarchy,  and  restore  to  his  majesty  the  power 
and   authority  necessary  to  govern.     Brissot  de- 
tected a  vast  deal  of  iniquity  and  slavishness  in 
the  expression  **  true  servants  of  the  king,"  and 
insisted  that  Montmorin  could  have  meant  nothing 
less  than  the  restoration  of  the  old  absolute  power 
of  royalty.    Selecting  detached  sentences  and  even 
fragments  of  sentences  from  two  or  three  of  Mont- 
morin's  dispatches,  he  nmde  it  appear  that  this 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  was  always  talking  of 
the  king,  and  never  of  the  people,  except  to  con- 
demn their  impatience  and  violence.     In  one  dis- 
patch Montmorin  said,  **  The  people  are  subject  to 
6ts  of  fury;  this  is  a  state  of  violence;  but  with 
time  the  king  may  recover  some  authority."    This 
Brissot  thought  was  monstrous.     In  another  letter 
Montmorin  said,  *'  The  constitution  will  march ; 
nobody  must  hope  to  be  able  to  destroy  it."    Bat 
Brissot  thought  this  passage  as  monstrous  as  the 
preceding  one.     This  vain  presumptuous  man  did 
the  inrhole  of  his  spiriting  so  clumsily  that  any 
moditory  less  passionate  and  less  prejudiced  would 
have    absolved  Montmorin  on  his  own  showing. 
jl.mon^  other  crimes,  this  journalist  by  profession, 
Q^   -writer  of  all  manner  of  libels,  this  Brissot, 
vbo   -was  constantly  feeding  the  Paris  press  with 
Bie  most  violent  and  exciting  attacks  and  denun- 
liations,   accused  Montmorin  and  the  Austrian 
■Dnunittee  of  having  been  guilty  of  horrible  at- 
nipta  to  captivate  public  opinion  and  delude  the 
Mople    by  means  of  placards,  newspapers,  and 
Eliels  !     Among  Montmorin's  accomplices,  he  de- 
WMinced  as  being  as   guilty  as  himself  the  ex- 
pdnister  Duport,  who,  he  said,  had  a  slavish  ado- 
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ration  for  the  English  constitution  with  its  system 
of  two  chambers,  by  means  of  which  the  King  of 
England  was  enabled  to  dispose  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  of  the  blood  and  the  lives  of  his 
people.  He  then  fell  upon  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville,  accusing  him  of  having  purposely  disorgan- 
ised the  French  navy,  which  had  been  notoriously 
disorganised  by  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  publica- 
tions, and  by  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  of  having  caused  the  black  insurrection  and 
the  massacres  in  St.  Domingo,  which,  as  was 
equally  notorious,  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
same  causes,  aided  by  the  direct  intermeddling, 
systematising,  and  preaching  of  Brissot  himself. 
He  had  promised  proofs — proofs  of  the  most  con- 
vincing nature — but  he  produced  absolutely  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  made  up  for  the  want  of 
them  by  loud,  va^ue^  declamations,  such  as  had 
already  been  worn  threadbare  by  being  applied  to 
all  manner  of  persons.  He  concluded  by  de- 
manding a  decree  of  accusation  against  Mont- 
morin, Duport,  and  Bertrand  de  Molleville ;  but, 
before  this  decree  could  be  drawn  up,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly  was  called  to  more  lively 
matters. 

The  patriot  municipality  of  St.  Cloud  informed 
the  committee  of  research  and  surveillance  that 
there  had  been  strange  suspicious  doings  in  their 
neighbourhood,  at  Sevres,  where  the  king  had  a 
manufactory  of  china  or  porcelain  ware,  and  a  good 
number  of  workmen,  whose  civism  was  thought 
doubtful.  They  announced  that,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  May,  M.  Laporte,  who  had  charge 
of  the  civil  hst,  repaired  to  the  china  manufactory, 
without  its  being  known  by  the  workmen  why  he 
had  come ;  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
two  carriages  arrived  at  the  same  place,  loaded  with 
fifty-two  bales  of  paper,  square  and  carefully 
packed ;  that  on  the  next  day  the  furnace  used  for 
burning  the  china  was  lit,  but  without  any  china  in 
it;  that  the  fifty-two  bales  of  paper  were  thrown 
into  the  fiimace,  under  the  superintendence  of 
M.  Regnier,  the  director  of  the  works,  and  of  an 
abbt^,  whose  name  was  unknown,  but  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  taken  the  serment  civique ;  that 
this  burning  of  paper  lasted  five  hours ;  and  that 
they  themselves  (the  patriot  municipals  of  St.  Cloud) 
had  seen  a  terrible  smoke  issuing  from  the  chimney  ' 
of  the  oven  aforesaid.  The  Assembly  was  greatly 
excited  at  the  reading  of  this  letter.  Merlin,  whose 
humour  had  not  hwa  improved  by  the  visit  of 
Larivi^re's  gendarmes,  said  that  the  Assembly 
ought  to  command  the  minister  of  justice  to  exa- 
mine into  this  matter,  as  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  papers  thus  burnt  were  the  archives 
and  correspondence  of  the  Austrian  committee. 
Isnard,  the  great  Girondist,  thought  that  M.  Laporte 
ought  instantly  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  strictly 
examined  by  the  House  itself;  and  that  greater 
Girondist,  Guadet,  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  forthwith  adopted.  The  poor  treasurer  of  the 
civil  list,  being  brought  in,  confessed  that  he  had 
been  at  Sevres,  and  that  bales  of  paper  had  been 
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carried  there  to  be  burned — ^not  fifty-two  balee, 
however,  but  only  thirty.  When  asked  what  those 
papers  were,  he  said  they- were  a  new  edition  of  a 
French  work  which  had  lately  been  printed  in 
London,  and  which  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Paris  bookseller  who  held  it.  "  What  work  was 
it  ?"  demanded  the  Assembly.  ^^  It  was  no  work 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  liberty,"  said  poor 
Laporte,  who  well  knew  the  danger  of  being  sus- 
pected of  having  burned  patriotic  Jacobin  books. 
^'  It  was  the  mt^moires  of  a  woman  who  has  been 
but  too  notorious.  Every  copy  was  to  be  signed  by 
her,  but  she  is  now  dead.  That  woman  was 
Madame  de  la  Mothe,  who  wrote  about  the  dia- 
mond necklace.*  I  never  saw  the  book.  I  only 
charged  two  persons  to  buy  up  all  the  copies,  and 
see  it  burned.  The  bookseller  himself  went  to  the 
furnace  with  the  bales."  ''  But  who  was  that 
abb<^  that  went  with  you  ?"  demanded  the  august 
Assembly.  "  There  was  no  abbt^  with  me,"  said 
Laporte :  "  I  went  alone."  He  was  told  he  might 
withdraw.  Merlin  then  demanded  that  M.  Regnier, 
the  director  of  the  Sevres  works,  should  be  brought 
up  and  interrogated  instantly,  before  he  could  have 
time  or  opportunity  to  advise  or  speak  with  any 
person  whatever.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that 
the  workmen  who  had  burned  the  bales  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar,  as  well  as  the  director.  While 
the  messengers  went  in  search  of  the  director,  the 
journeymen,  and  the  bookseller,  the  Assembly  came 
tp  one  very  important  resolution.  Bazire,  one  of 
the  trio  who,  under  Robespierre,  had  undertaken 
to  be  high  priests  of  terror  and  suspicion,  rose  and 
said  that  to-morrow  he  would  prove  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  dissolving  the  constitutional 
guard  which  had  been  allowed  to  the  king  by  the 
Assembly ;  that  he  would  prove  that  in  ^e  regi- 
ments of  that  guard  there  had  been  admitted  un- 
sworn priests,  men  who  had  been  at  Coblentz  with 
the  emigrants,  servants  of  the  expelled  aristocrats, 
and  so  great  a  number  of  enemies  to  the  revolution 
that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  theip  but  some 
sanguinary  attempt  to  make  a  counter-revolution. 
He  added  that  he  knew  for  certain  there  had  been 
a  project  for  carrying  off  the  king  on  that  happy 
Sunday  when  the  patriots  were  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  the  F6te  of  Liberty.  He 
promised  to  be  ready  with  his  papers  and  proofs  on 
the  morrow ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  thought  the 
Assembly  ought  to  decree  that  the  civic  guard  of 
Paris  should  be  doubled  from  that  very  night,  in 
order  to  keep  down  fermentation  in  the  capital. 
The  Assembly  forthwith  not  only  adopted  this 
bright  scheme,  but  also  came  to  the  resolution  that 
Mayor  Ptition  should  be  ordered  to  present  every 
morning  a  report  on  the  state  of  Paris.  Then 
Camot  the  younger,  brother  of  the  extraordinary 
man  who  was  soon  to  organise  the  disorderly  armies 
of  the  republic,  rose  to  demand  that  the  Assembly 
should  not  adjourn  at  all,  but  declare  themselves  in 

*  The  story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  that  remarkable  passage  in 
fhe  life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  will  be  aftertra.ciU  takou  up  when  we 
coma  to  look  back  upon  the  whole  history  of  the  unhappy  queen 
from  its  bloody  end. 


permanent  session,  as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of 
the  flight  to  Varennes.  When  this  proposition  had 
been  adopted,  almost  unanimously,  an  unnamed 
deputy  recommended  that,  in  imitation  of  the  con- 
suls of  ancient  Rome,  they  should  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  these  terms : — ''  Citizens,  the  repubhc  is  in 
danger.     Take  up  your  arms,  and  stand  on  your 
guard  1"    For  the  present,  this  proposition  was 
negatived.'  But  all  this,  which  passed  on  the  28th 
of  May,  was  an  audible  prelude  to  what  was  to 
happen  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  June.    In 
the  evening  the  Paris  bookseller,  the  director  of 
the  china  manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  three  of  his 
workmen,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  sharply 
examined  touching  those  suspicious  bales.    The 
bookseller  declared  that  they  consisted  of  nothing 
but  impressions  of  the  m^moires  of  Madame  de 
la  Mothe,  which  he  had  received  from  London 
from  Mr.  Robinson,  with  instructions  to  sell  them 
on  commission.     When  M.  Regnier,  the  director, 
was  asked  whether  he  knew  what  the  bales  con- 
tained, he  said  he  did  not,  as  he  had  not  permitted 
himself  to  look  into  them.   The  first  workman  said 
that  all  he  knew  about  it  was  that  the  paper  pulled 
out  of  the  bales  to  be  burned  was  printed  on  both 
sides  like  a  book  or  pamphlet.    When  asked  whe- 
ther the  burning  was  a  long  operation,  he  said  it 
lasted  from  half-past  five   till  half-past    eleven 
o'clock.    When  asked  whether  he  had  not  seen 
the  title  of  the  book,  he  said  that  he  had  not,  and 
that  he  had  not  any  ambition  to  see  it.     When 
asked  whether  he  had  not  seen  any  manuscripts, 
he  declared  that  he  had  not.    After  a  few  other 
questions,  this  witness  was  told  he  might  retire. 
The  next  journeyman  could  only  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  paper  had  been  burned.  When  asked  what 
paper,  he  said  he  could  not  tell,  as  he  did  not  know 
how  to  read.     The  third  workman  examined  said 
that  he  had  thrown  the  paper  into  the   furnace, 
being  told  so  to  do  by  his  chief,  but  he  could  not 
say  what  paper  it  was,  as  he  could  not  read.    Like 
the  first  workman,  he  declared  that  he  did  not  know 
the  gentleman  who  brought  the  paper  to  Sevres, 
and  attended  while  it  was  burning.   Nothing  more 
could  be  made  of  these  witnesses ;  no  more  light 
could  be  obtained  from  the  great  conflagration  of 
printed  paper;  but  it  was  easy  for  the  trio.  Merlin, 
Chabot,  and  Bazire,  to  keep  up  the  suspicion  or 
belief  that  manuscripts  had  been  burned,  besides 
printed  sheets,  and  that  those  manuscripts  would 
have  aflbrded  ample  proofs  of  all  the  accusations 
they  had  brought  against  the  Austrian  committee  ; 
and  out  of  doors,  in  the  clubs,  coflee-houses,  and. 
all  public  and  private  places,  a  great  deal  was  made 
of  that  fire  and  smoke  at  Sevres.    Bertrand  de 
Molleville  says  that  Brissot  joined  the  whole  Ja- 
cobin party  in  maintaining,  with  as  much  eflrontery 
as  vehemence,  that  the  papers  burned  so  secretly 
were  and  could  not  be  anything  else  than  the  re- 
gisters and  parts  of  the   correspondence  of  the 
Austrian  committee.  The  same  minister,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  a  confidential  servant  of  the  court  after 
he  waa  driven  out  of  the  ministry  by  the  Girondists, 
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declares  that  the  papers  were  nothing  but  the  m6- 
moires  and  libels  of  that  notorious  woman  who  had 
long  before  done  such  incalculable  mischief  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  queen.    He  says  that  M.  de  Laporte, 
by  the  king's  oilers,  had  bought  up  the  entire  im- 
pression (the  rogue  of  a  bookseller  must  have  kept 
gome  of  them  back,  or  Mr.  Robinson  of  London 
must  have  sent  more  copies  over,  for  in  a  very  short 
time  the  terrible  libel  was  circulating  in  Paris), 
and  that  de  Laporte,  instead  of  destroying  the  sheets 
immediately,  kept  them  for  a  considerable  time  in 
his  own  house ;  that  the  alarming  and  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution,  the  audacity  and  arrogance 
of  that  swarm  of  ruffians  who  directed,  and  in  good 
part  composed,  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  the  ex- 
cesses daily  committed  by  them,  made  the  treasurer 
of  the  civil  list  dread  that  his  house  might  be  at- 
tacked and  broken  open ;  and  that  then  he  decided 
on  sending   the   dangerous   sheets  to  be  burnt. 
Bertrand  adds  that  the  secret  was  betrayed  by  one 
Riston,  who  was  employed  by  one  of  the  employ^ 
of  de  Laporte  to  see  the  papers  burned,  and  who 
was  a  dangerous  intriguer,  a  man  of  the  very  worst 
character,  formerly  a  lawyer  of  Nancy,  where  only 
one  year  before  he  had  escaped  from  the  gallows, 
by  favour  of  the  new  principles,  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  new  tribunals,  although  convicted  of  enor- 
mous foi^eries,  including  a  falsification  of  the  great 
seal  of  France.     Madame  Campan  says  that  she 
was  the  first  in  the  Tuileries  to  hear  of  the  terrible 
storm  in  the  Assembly  about  the  burning  of  these 
papers,  and  that  she  went  immediately  to  tell  her 
royal  mistress  of  it.    *'  While,**  she  adds,  "  I  was 
giving  this  account  to  the  queen,  the  king  blushed 
and  held  down  his  head.    The  queen  said  to  him, 
*  Sir,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  this  ?'     The  king 
made  no  reply.    Madame  Elizabeth  begged  him  to 
explain  what  Ibis  meant,  but  still  the  same  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  king.    I  instantly  withdrew.    A 
few  minutes  after,  the  queen  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  that  it  was  the  king  who,  out  of  fear  for  her, 
had  caused  the  entire  edition  to  be  bought  up,  and 
that  M.  de  Laporte  had  not  found  a  more  secret 
manner  of  destroying  the  impression  than  getting 
it  burnt  at  S&vres,  in  the  midst  of  two  hundred 
workmen,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighty  must 
be  Jacobins.     She  told  roe  that  she  had  concealed 
her  grief  and  mortification  from  the  king,  as  he  was 
in  a  consternation  at  what  had  happened,  and  as 
the  conld  say  nothing,  seeing  it  was  his  tenderness 
'for  her  that  had  caused  this  new  misfortune." 

On  the  following  morning,  the  29th  of  May, 
^ttayor  P^on  very  briskly  made  the  first  of  his 
daily  reports  on  the  state  of  Paris.  He  declared 
-that  the  capital  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, which  he  attributed  not  so  much  to  what  had 
Ittppened  on  the  frontiers  as  to  plots  carrying  on 
^in  its  own  centre,  and  efforts  made  by  unpatriotic 
men  to  deprave  public  opinion  and  corrupt  public 
'ipirit.  **  You  must,'*  said  he,  after  a  great  deal 
>^more  declamation,  *' incessantly  intimidate  your 
'enemies,  and  keep  them  bent  under  the  yoke  of  the 
fcw ;  for,  at  the  least  neglect  on  your  part,  they 


will  raise  their  audacious  heads,  and  defy  you." 
The  mayor  was  honoured  with  long  applauses; 
and  the  Assembly  ordered  that  his  discourse  should 
be  printed  and  distributed.  He  had  scarcely  with* 
drawn  when  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  lowest  sec- 
tions of  Paris  entered  the  Assembly,  to  swear  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  its  defence.  They  defiled 
through  the  hall,  with  drums  beating  and  flags 
flying,  and  red  worsted  nightcaps  stuck  upon 
pikes :  they  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  strong, 
and  all  armed  with  pikes  of  the  new  fabric.  After 
doing  their  swearing,  most  of  them  sat  themselves 
down  in  the  body  of  the  House  behind  the  mem- 
bers. Bazire  then  rose  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
proving  the  danger  of  albwing  the  king  to  keep 
his  constitutional  guard.  He  declared  that  that 
guard  was  rotten  with  aristocracy  and  anti-revolu- 
tionism, and  that  liberty  and  equality  could  not  be 
safe  until  it  was  disbanded.  Was  not  the  Duke  of 
Brissac,  its  commander,  a  determined  aristocrat 
and  royalist  ?  Had  he  not  put  upon  the  hilts  of 
the  men's  swords  a  cock  and  a  royid  crown  ?  Had 
not  anti-revolutionary  principles,  and  heresies 
against  liberty  and  equality  and  all  <  the  rights  of 
man,  been  propagated  among  these  guardsmen, 
and  then  by  these  guardsmen  among  some  of  the 
people  ?  Was  this  to  be  borne  by  men  who  had  the 
power  to  prevent  it?— -who  could  dismiss  these 
guards,  and  the  king  along  with  them,  if  so  they 
chose!  Was  it  not  true  that,  while  ci*devant 
nobles,  and  their  base  valets,  were  admitted  into 
the  guards,  patriots,  with  all  the  qualifications,  and 
of  undisputed  civism,  had  been  rejected  ?  Had  not 
men,  ci-devant  nobles  that  belonged  to  that  exe- 
crable body  the  gardes  du  corps,  been  enrolled  in 
this  constitutionid  guard,  wherein  there  were  un- 
sworn priests  who  had  thrown  off  their  cassocks 
to  put  on  grenadier  coats  ?  Were  there  not  some 
of  these  anti-revolutionists  in  this  guard  who  still 
dared  to  insult  the  national  equality  by  making  use 
of  their  old  titles,  and  speaking  contemptuously  of 
the  bourgeoisie — of  the  whole  sovereign  people  ? 
Continuing  his  discourse,  Bazire  affirmed  that  a 
Serjeant  of  the  constitutional  guard,  who  had  for- 
merly been  of  the  body-guard,  had  said  aloud  to 
some  of  his  comrades  that  the  three  hundred  pa- 
triots who  had  perished  in  the  afifair  of  Mons  were 
so  many  beggarly  rascals,  and  that  there  were 
plenty  more  of  them  in  France  to  be  destroyed ; 
that  on  another  occasion  some  of  these  royalist 
guardsmen  had  cried  out,  when  on  guard  at  the 
Tuileries,  *'  The  Austrians  have  taken  Valenciennes ! 
In  fifteen  days  they  will  be  in  Paris !  Bravo !  bravo ! 
We  will  march  out  twenty  leagues  to  meet  them, 
with  the  white  flag,  the  king's  own  colour!"  that 
these  guardsmen  had  taken  an  oath  to  accompany 
Louis  XVI.  wherever  he  might  choose  to  go;  that 
M.  Sombreuil,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  governor  of 
the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  had  said  among  these 
guardsmen  that  he  had  got  a  good  sword,  with 
which  he  intended  to  rip  up  the  bellies  of  the 
rascally  sansculottes,  &c.  &c.  He  declared  that 
he  had  been  informed  of  most  of  these  facts  by 
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various  patriot?,  who  were  serving,  or  had  been 
serving  until  they  could  bear  it  no  longer,  in  the 
king's  guard.  He  said  that  many  cffi)rt8  had  been 
made  to  induce  soldiers  to  enlist  for  the  emigrant 
army  at  Coblentz;  and  here  he  named  a  young 
soldier — Joachim  Murat,  the  son  of  a  postmaster 
and  innkeeper  of  La  Bastide,  near  Cahors,  but  who 
was  destined,  by  the  fate  of  revolution  and  wars,  to 
wear  a  kingly  crown  before  he  died — ^who  had  re- 
cently retired  from  the  king's  guard,  in  which  he 
had  been  a  serjeant  or  corporal.  Bazire  said  that 
the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  guard,  at  the  moment 
when  Monsieur  Murat  gave  in  his  resignation^  in- 
vited that  patriotic  citizen  to  join  the  emigrants, 
telling  him,  in  order  to  tempt  him,  that  he  had 
just  sent  forty  louis-d'ors  to  the  son  of  the  post- 
master of  Cahors,  who  had  joined  the  emigrants  at 
Coblentz.  Bazire  declared  that  the  ancient  gardes 
du  corps,  whose  aristocratic  sallies  in  a  moment  of 
drunkenness  had  forced  the  people  to  awake,  and 
provoked  the  famous  day  of  the  6th  of  October, 
1789,  had  never  abused  the  patience  of  good  citi- 
zens so  much  as  this  new  guard,  and  had  never 
been  half  so  dangerous  to  liberty,  because  they  had 
never  been  one-fourth  so  numerous ;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  Assembly  should  take  it 
upon  itself  to  decree  that  this  new  guard  should  be 
instantly  cashiered,  and  that  the  king  needed  no 
other  guard  than  the  patriotic  national  guards  of 
Paris  and  a  regiment  of  Swiss.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment some  soldiers  from  the  Invalides  came  to  the 
bar  to  acquaint  the  House  with  some  very  suspicious 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  the  preceding 
night,  and  which  made  them  believe  that  the  king's 
guards  were  going  to  butcher  the  patriots.  [These 
royal  or  constitutional  guards  were  under  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  at  least  one-third  of  them  were  sup- 
posed to  be  patriots ;  the  armed  national  guards  of 
Paris  and  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  without 
counting  the  pikemen  aiid  the  pikewomen  for  any- 
thing, exceeded  one  hundred  thousand,  and  they 
were  well  provided  with  artillery  and  all  the  ma- 
terials of  war;  and  they  had  the  whole  populace  of 
the  capital  and  banlieue — at  least  half  a  million  of 
sansculottes — to  back  them;  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  clear  than  that  the  frenzy  of  fear,  that  real 
cause  of  nearly  all  the  monstrous  excesses  of  this 
revolution,  was  impelling  the  people,  and  the  guides 
and  instructors  of  the  people,  at  this  moment.] 
These  invalid  soldiers  said  that  on  the  preceding 
evening  an  order  was  sent  to  all  the  commanders 
of  posts  round  the  H/)tel  des  Invalides  to  cede  their 
posts  to  any  troops  that  might  present  themselves 
during  the  night,  whether  they  were  national  guards 
or  king's  guards.  "  Surprised  at  this  order,"  said 
their  spokesman,  "  we  consulted  the  decrees  of  the 
Assembly,  and  there  found  that  the  king's  guard 
does  not  form  a  part  of  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  order  was  very  suspi- 
cious. It  is  for  you,  0 !  honourable  deputies,  to 
maintain  the  law  and  support  our  patriotism.  To 
our  last  breath  we  will  repeat,  *  Liberty  or  death !' 
&c."    The  Assembly  thanked  these  cautious  pa- 


triots, and  gave  them  the  honours  of  the  sitting; 
{les  honneurs  de  la  seance).  The  Assembly  then 
determined  to  summon  to  their  bar  M.  de  Som- 
breuil,  the  governor  of  the  Hutel  des  Invalides,  and 
several  of  his  officers.  The  interval  that  elapsed 
before  they  came  was  principally  filled  up  by  Cato- 
Couthon,  who  was  uncommonly  anxious  for  an 
attack  on  the  royal  palace,  guards  and  all.  ''  The 
moment,"  exclaimeid  he,  ''  is  come  in  which  the 
Assembly  ought  to  display  a  grand  character! 
There  exists  a  great  conspiracy,  the  centre  of 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  in  the  chateau  of  the 
Tuileries,  that  source  of  all  the  conspiracies  against 
the  people !"  At  these  words  not  only  the  people 
in  the  galleries,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Assembly,  applauded  and  shouted,  and  made  a 
noise  so  terrible  and  so  long  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  would  never  end.  A  cdl^-droit  man  begged  to 
observe  that  he  thought  the  noise  in  the  galleries 
very  indecent ;  that  he  thought  the  solemn  delibe- 
rations of  the  Assembly  were  not  to  be  interrupted 
either  by  applauses  or  by  murmurs.  The  president 
rang  his  bell,  and  reminded  the  galleries  that  this 
was  the  law,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  quiet.  As 
soon  as  some  degree  of  calm  was  restored,  the  Ja- 
cobin Cato  went  on  with  his  speech,  but  in  a 
manner  which  soon  made  a  greater  storm  than 
before.  He  could  add  a  few  astounding  facts  to 
those  mentioned  by  M,  Bazire.  A  young  citizen 
had  presented  himself  for  enrolment  in  the  king's 
guard,  with  a  certificate  of  civism  signed  by  Uie 
department,  and  the  Jacobin  Clvh^  to  which  he  be- 
longed; and,  instead  of  being  received,  he  had 
been  told  that  they  had  no  need  of  factious  men  of 
his  kind.  Another  young  man,  still  serving  in  that 
accursed  guard,  announced  that  about  a  week  ago  a 
conciliabulum  of  these  guardsmen  were  discussing 
the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly, 
when  a  quartermaster  had  said,  "  If  they  will  only 
leave  that  matter  to  me,  I  will  undertake  to  blow 
the  Salle  de  Manege  into  the  air  within  a  month 
from  this  time."  "  I  demand,  therefore,"  cried 
Cato-Couthon,  '*  that  the  Assembly,  adopting  a 
measure  of  general  security  to  purge  the  capital  of 
this  troop  of  brigands  conspiring  against  liberty, 
pronounce  the  dissolution  and  discharge  of  the 
king's  guard  before  we  adjourn  this  day !"  Here 
the  applauding  and  shouting  became  tremendous, 
a  part  of  the  Assembly  again  joining  the  vociferous, 
hard-fisted  galleries.  A  member  of  the  right  side — 
a  side  which  seemed  all  struck  with  paralysis,  and 
to  be  hardly  capable  of  giving  a  sign  of  life  at  this 
critical  moment — ^ventured  to  tell  the  president  that 
he  ought  to  insist  on  the  rules  of  the  House  being 
respected  by  the  people  in  the  galleries,  who,  not 
satisfied  with  clapping  with  their  hands,  were 
thumping  and  beating  with  their  feet  to  make  the 
more  noise  and  dust.  [As  the  most  active  of 
these  gallery  patriots  wore  sabots  or  wooden  shoes, 
and  as  the  streets  of  Paris  were  many  degrees  more 
dirty  and  dusty  than  they  now  are,  and  as  the  gal- 
leries were  chiefly  constructed  of  deal  planks,  the 
effect  of  the  latter  operation  must  have  been  truly 
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tremendous.]  The  president,  thus  called  upon, 
did  vhat  he  could ;  and  in  process  of  time  there 
was  silence  enough  to  allow  Couthon  to  be  heard 
onee  more.  "  I  have  proposed,"  said  he,  "  the 
discharge  of  this  king's  guard  as  a  measure  of 
general  police,  because  such  matters  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  legislative  body,  and  cannot  be 
■topped  or  interfered  with  by  the  king's  veto." 
Here  Dumas  called  him  to  order,  and  reminded 
him  that,  by  the  constitution  and  their  own  laws 
snd  decrees,  the  Assembly  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  king's  guard,  and  therefore  could  not 
discharge  it  without  violating  the  constitution,  and 
invading  the  very  limited  prerogative.  "  We  are 
here,"  exclaimed  Dumas,  **to  cause  constituted 
authorities  to  be  respected,  and  not  to  obey  the  will 
of  a  factious  mob."  "  I  say,"  resumed  Couthon, 
**  that  our  decree  must  not  be  stopped  by  the  fatal 
veto.  I  also  beg  the  Assembly  to  reflect  whether, 
after  what  haa  just  passed  at  Neuilly,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  allow  the  king  a  Swiss  regiment,  as  M. 
Bazire  proposes."  "  Oh !"  quoth  Bazire,  "  I  beg 
to  withdraw  that  part  of  my  proposed  decree. 
Upon  reflection,  I  think  that  the  king  ought  to 
have  no  guard  but  national  guardsmen — ^no  guard 
hut  the  patriots  of  Paris !"  Mazurier,  or  Mazuycr 
(the  immortality  of  many  of  these  men  is  put  in 
jeopardy  by  the  slovenly  way  in  which  their  names 
are  written),  thought  that  the  king's  guardsmen 
were  mere  machines  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs, 
snd  that  the  first  thing  the  Assembly  ought  to  do 
was  to  impeach  or  prosecute  firissac,  their  com- 
mander, with  all  those  who  resembled  him. 

Sombreuil,  the  governor  of  the  Hdtel  des  In- 
vdides,  and  two  of  his  officers,  were  brought  to 
the  bar  and  sharply  interrogated  in  presence  of 
their  patriot  men,  who  had  denounced  the  sus- 
picious order,  and  who  were  now  seated  in  the 
Assembly  like  honourable  members.  The  officers 
merely  deposed  that  they  had  received  orders  to 
fall  back  from  their  posts  and  retire  into  the  hdtel 
in  case  any  armed  force,  whether  national  guard 
or  king's  guard,  should  present  itself  in  the  night. 
Sombreuil,  a  man  of  rank,  a  lieutenant-genera], 
one  whose  person,  name,  and  quality  must  have 
been  known  to  all  Paris,  was  examined  like  a 
vagabond  or  a  cutpuree  at  a  common  police-office. 
After  being  asked  what  was  his  name,  what  his 
employment,  where  he  had  been  last  night,  Ac, 
the  president  of  the  Assembly,  who  was  the  in- 
terro{pitor,  demanded  to  know  why  he  had  put 
fEuards  round  the  h^tel,  and  why  he  had  given 
that  strange  order  for  their  retiring.  Sombreuil's 
snswer  to  these  last  questions  contained  a  word  or 
two  that  say  a  great  deal  as  to  the  state  of  morals 
snd  religion  to  which  the  revolution  and  the  philo- 
sophes  before  it  had  brought  the  people  of  France. 
•*  The  night  before  last,"  said  he,  "  some  people 
broke  into  the  sacristy  of  our  church  (which  is 
detached  from  the  h6tel),  stole  the  sacred  vases, 
and  scattered  their  contents  and  the  host  upon  the 
altar.  It  was  my  duty  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
such  a  visit;  and,  besides,  I  heard  that  there  were 


troubles  and  «;meute8  in  Paris.  I  thought  myself 
obliged  to  take  extraordinary  precautions.  I  told 
my  officers  to  place  some  additional  sentries,  and 
to  be  more  than  usually  vigilant ;  but  I  also  told 
them  that,  if  there  should  be  any  fighting  in  the 
night,  they  were  to  retire,  and  consider  our  house 
as  an  asylum  for  all,  since  it  was  but  a  military 
hospital,  and  in  no  state  to  offer  resistance  to  any 
party  whatsoever.  In  short,  I  told  my  officers 
that  every  part  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  the  same 
in  our  eyes^  and  that,  whether  it  were  gendarmerie, 
national  guard,  or  king's  guard,  we  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  leave  our  posts  and  our  gates  open  to 
them,  having  no  means  of  offering  any  oppo- 
sition." Being  asked  why  he  had  put  sentinels 
round  the  church  without  any  orders  from  his 
superiors,  the  old  soldier  replied  with  some  naivete, 
^*  If  I  had  placed  them  a  litde  sooner,  perhaps 
my  sacristy  would  not  have  been  robbed.'*  An- 
other Jacobin,  with  an  ambiguous  name,  was  ex- 
ceedingly disgusted  at  this  talk  about  sacristies 
and  hosts  and  sacred  vases.  '*  Mr.  President," 
said  he,  "  I  can  bear  this  no  longer !  I  demand  to 
be  heard,  if  it  is  permitted  to  a  patriot  to  defend 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  reclaim  its  rights. 
M.  Sombreuil  has  been  talking  for  an  hour  about 
My  sacristy^  my  sacred  vases  ;  now  M.  Sombrueil 
ought  to  know  that  the  sacristy  and  the  sacred 
vases  of  the  Invalides  belong  tu  the  nation,  and 
that,  besides,  if  these  vases  had  been  stolen,  that 
gave  him  no  right  to  admit  into  the  hotel  every  sort 
of  armed  corps  that  might  present  itself."  The 
president  chose  rather  to  seem  to  doubt  whetl^r 
the  said  vases  had  been  stolen  at  all.  He  asked 
the  governor  whether  the  theft  had  been  proved 
and  made  public.  Sombrueil  replied,  that  not  only 
the  juge-de-paix  of  the  section,  but  also  Petion, 
mayor  of  Paris,  had  been  acquainted  in  form  with 
the  robbery;  and  he  assured  the  president,  in 
addition,  that  for  some  time  past  a  great  deal  of 
roguery  (beaucoup  de  firiponnerie)  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  interior  of  the  hdtel,  as  discipline 
could  not  now  be  kept  up  as  it  formerly  was  (at- 
iendu  que  la  discivline  n^a  plus  le  meme  netfqu* 
autrefois).  Here  ne  was  hastily  told  that  he  might 
withdraw.  The  House  then  returned  to  Bazire's 
motion  for  cashiering  the  unpopular  guard.  Some 
of  the  cot^  droit  had  by  this  time  (there  had  been 
the  usual  dinner  adjournment,  and  Feuillants,  Gi- 
rondists, and  ultra-Jacobins  had  all  dined)  got 
courage  enough  to  rise  and  speak  against  the  pro- 
position and  the  unconstitutional  mode  recom- 
mended by  Couthon  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Ramond  made  a  long  and  excellent  speech  to  show 
that  the  Assembly  could  not  dissolve  the  guard 
without  invading  a  part  of  the  constitution ;  that 
the  constitution  recognised  different  constituted 
powers,  which  ought  to  respect  one  another ;  that 
the  king  had  his  powers  and  the  Assembly  theirs, 
and  that  no  invasion  could  be  made  by  one  power 
upon  the  other  without  bringing  about  a  new  revo- 
lution. If  improper  persons  had  been  admitted 
into  the  guard— if  such  men  were  guilty  of  con- 
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spiracy  or  of  any  other  crime,  there  were  laws  to 
punish  them,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
bring  them  to  trial.  It  would  surely  be  infamous 
to  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  to 
proceed  to  an  unconstitutional  extremity  before 
the  guilt  of  any  part  of  that  guard  was  proved. 
Guadet  rudely  interrupted  Ramond,  saying  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  king*t 
gttard  had  been  illegally  organised.  Frondi&res,  one 
of  Ramond's  friends,  irritated  at  this  rudeness,  and 
dreading  a  long  flowery  speech  from  the  Girondist 
orator,  cried  out,  *'  Before  M.  Guadet  goes  any 
farther,  I  beg  him  to  speak  as  a  logician,  and  not 
as  a  declaimer  (un  declamateur)  !  "  This  provoked 
a  tremendous  hurricane,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Guadet  descended  from  the  speakine-place,  while 
his  friends  vociferated  that  the  member  who  had 
interrupted  him  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye 
prison.  Lasource,  when  the  tumult  had  somewhat 
subsided,  said  he  hoped  M.  Guadet  would  treat 
the  indecent  sallies  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  cot<$- 
droit  with  sovereign  contempt,  and  resume  his 
speech.  JcSan  Debry,  who  was  at  this  time  the 
fiercest  of  Jacobins  and  republicans,  moved  in 
form  that  M.  Frondi^res  should  be  committed  to 
the  Abbaye  for  having  insulted  M.  Guadet  by 
name  in  treating  him  as  a  dedamaieur.  This  was 
followed  by  loud  cries  of  "To  the  Abbaye!  To 
the  Abbaye  with  him  1"  but  some  members  de^ 
manded  that  M.  Frondi^res  should  be  heard  first ; 
and  that  gentleman,  who  appears  hitherto  to  have 
been  a  silent  member,  rushed  to  the  tribune.  He 
had  scarcely  opened  his  lips  ere  he  was  assailed  by 
fresh  cries  of  "  To  the  Abbaye !  To  the  Abbaye !" 
"  Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "  I  beg  you  to  send  to 
the  Abbaye  all  those  who  interrupt  me  !*'  Lacombe- 
Saint-Michel  begged  to  say  that,  unless  Frondi^res 
apologised  for  what  he  had  said  to  M.  Guadet,  he 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye  forthwith.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  Frondi^res, "  I  have  had  the  patience 
to  listen  to  you  for  six  months ;  have  the  patience 
to  listen  to  me  for  six  minutes !"  Ducos  thought 
the  Assembly  ought  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the 
day ;  but  the  majority  decided  that  they  would  do 
no  such  thing.  A  great  many  members  then  in- 
sisted that  Frondi^res  should  be  at  once  condemned 
to  three  days'  imprisonment  in  the  Abbaye ;  but 
the  Assembly  again  dividing,  it  was  voted  by  the 
majority  that  Frondieres  should  be  heard.  But,  as 
the  galleries  were  with  the  minority,  this  was  no 
easy  matter.  Before  he  could  finish  a  sentence  he 
was  loudly  called  to  order,  and  again  threatened 
with  the  Abbaye.  "  If,  in  calling  me  to  order," 
said  FrondieSres,  "  you  could  re-establish  some 
order  in  the  eighty-three  dep^urtments,  I  would 
vote  with  you  for  my  own  censure.  But  what  have 
I  done  to  be  called  to  order  ?  What  is  the  crime 
imputed  to  me?  I  merely  begged  M.  Guadet  to 
speak  as  a  logician  and  not  as  a  declaimer.  And 
what  better  aidvice  could  I  give  a  member  than  to 
tell  him  not  to  lose  time  in  declamations,  but  to 
present  his  ideas  in  a  few  words.  It  is  a  fine 
talent  this  oratory — it  is  a  beautiful  talent  that  of 


deceiving  the  people  by  force  of  words.  (The  tumult 
recommenced.)  Gentlemen  of  the  left,  it  is  your 
duty  to  hear  severe  truths,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
tell  them.  I  have  told  M.  Guadet ;  for  six  months 
I  have  heard  you  and  your  like  declaiming  in  the 
tribune,  and  I  have  seen  the  agitators  of  the  people 

"     Here   his  voice  was   completely 

drowned,  and  nothing  more  could  be  heard  from 
him  except  a  few  disjointed  words.  He  was 
obliged  to  descend  from  the  tribune ;  and  then, 
with  a  tumult  like  that  of  Pandemonium,  he  was 
voted  a  lodging  for  three  days  in  the  Abbaye. 
This  over,  Guadet  continued  his  speech,  which 
made  the  red  coats  of  the  king's  guards  blacker 
than  Bazire  had  made  them,  and  which  ended  in 
recommending  a  decree  of  accusation  against  M. 
de  Brissac,  and  a  decree  abolishing  the  guard  in 
ioio  without  any  care  about  the  king's  veto.  Da- 
verhoult,  an  expatriated  Dutchman,  who  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  this  Assembly  because  he 
had  been  a  revolutionist  in  his  own  country,  though 
his  notions  of  revolution  and  democracy  really 
difiered  from  those  now  in  vogue  in  France,  boldly 
and  eloquently  opposed  both  propositions.  *'  As 
for  M.  Brissac,"  said  he,  *'  there  is  nothing  against 
him  but  simple  suspicions.  M.  Guadet  has  just 
said  that  suspicions  are  enough  to  justify  a  decree 
of  accusation  against  any  citizen;  but  only  con- 
ceive whither  this  monstrous  system  of  tyranny  will 
lead  us  ?  [Within  thirteen  months  Guadet  found 
that  it  was  leading  him  to  proscription  and  a  bloody 
grave.]  Every  man  that  knows  the  organization 
and  the  natural  movements  of  great  popular  as- 
semblies, and  who  has  reflected  on  the  history  of 
all  the  peoples  that  have  been  governed  by  public 
assemblies,  knows  very  well  that  in  all  such  bodies 
of  men  there  are  formed  the  things  called  parties. 
What  will  become  of  the  individual  liberty  of 
citizens,  if  the  dominant  party,  upon  simple  sus- 
picions, shall  issue  decrees  of  accusation  against 
all  those  who  oppose  or  displease  them?  and  if 
the  different  parties,  overthrowing  one  another  and 
domineering  by  turns,  shall,  by  this  unlimited  right 
of  accusation,  lay  prostrate  all  ministers,  all  public 
functionaries,  and  all  opposing  citizens?  You 
will  then  see  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  of 
Sylla!"  This,  in  a  few  words,  was  the  real 
history  of  the  sequel  and  end  of  the  revolution, 
and  this  system  of  accusation  was  the  deep 
fountain  from  which  flowed  all  the  blood  that 
deluged  the  kingdom.  But  who  introduced  this 
atrocious  system  ?  As  French  histories  are  written, 
it  was  not  introduced  until  the  revolution  was  de- 
moralised, and  from  a  beautiful  object  made  hideous 
by  the  balefiil  ascendency  of  the  Robespierres  and 
the  Marats.  But  it  is  time  that  this  flimsy  texture 
of  sophisms,  equivocations,  suppressions,  and  down- 
right lies  should  be  torn  to  shreds,  and  sent  to  the 
proper  dwelling-place  of  all  falsehoods  and  mon- 
strous humbugs ; — it  is  time  that  these  philosophic, 
gentle  Girondists  should  be  exhibited  to  the  world 
in  their  true  colours.  It  was  they  that  brought 
the  system  into  full  play ;  and  if  they  did  not 
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carry  it  out  in  operation  to  its  fullest  extent,  it 
iras  only  because  they  were  undennined  by  their 
own  handywork  and  swallowed  up  like  blunderers 
and  blockheads  in  the  abyss  they  had  them- 
selves made.*  *  It  was  Guadet,  whom  the  high* 
priestess  of  the  Gironde  describes  as  the  tender 
husband,  good  father,  excellent  citizen,  virtuous 
man,  sincere  republican,  but  only  rendered  weak 
by  an*  excess  of  sensibility,  that  enunciated  the 
detestable  principle  in  this  debate;  and  it  was 
Vergniaud,  that  other  Divus  Apollo  of  the  Giron- 
dists, **  whose  soul  was  devoured  by  the  love  of 
the  public  good,'*  that  seconded  Guadet,  and  that 
said  nearly  everything  was  justifiable  in  men  who 
feared  a  plot  against  liberty!  Danton,  Marat, 
Robespierre,  Saint- Just,  never  used  an^  other  argu- 
ment ;  and  this  argument  was  considered  by  the 
French  people  as  justification  enough  for  every 
murder  or  wholesale  massacre  they  afterwards 
committed.  As  soon  as  Vergniaud  had  finished  a 
long  argumentative  speech,  in  which  he  rode  his 
logic  and  metaphysics  to  death,  the  Assembly  di- 
vided, and  decreed  by  a  large  majority  that  the 
king's  guard  should  be  dismissed,  and  that,  until 
a  new  guard  could  be  formed  more  conformable  to 
the  laws,  the  national  guard  of  Paris  should  do 
duty  at  the  Tuileries,  &c.  Merlin  then  implored 
the  Assembly  not  to  adjourn  before  launching  the 
decree  of  accusation  against  Brissac,  the  com- 
mander of  the  guard,  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Bazixe,  and  afterwards  by  that  man  of  excessive 
sensibility,  Guadet.  Becquey  opposed  this  propo- 
sition with  all  his  might.  He  spoke  of  the  danger 
of  receiving  anonymous  accusations,  and  of  acting 
upon  them  precipitately.  He  reminded  the  House 
that  their  own  Committee  of  Research  had  often 
been  deceived,  and  had  at  least  on  one  occasion 
discovered  that  the  signature  put  to  a  sweeping 
denunciation  was  forged.  He  mentioned  an  in- 
stance in  which  Chabot  had  made  use  of  a  docu- 
ment of  this  kind,  which  the  Assembly  sub- 
sequently proved  to  be  false.  He  mentioned 
another  instance  in  which  Bazire  had  committed 
the  same  mistake;  and  he  asked  who  had  exa- 
mined the  accusations  brought  against  Brissac 
except  Bazire?  Chabot,  the  ex-capuchin,  replied 
that  these  papers  had  been  seen  by  several  of  the 
committees  of  the  Paris  sections,  by  several  muni- 
cipals and  police-officers,  and  by  the  Committee 
of  Research ;  and  that,  if  none  of  the  papers  had 
heen  presented  to  the  five  members  who  had  re- 
cently been  balloted  into  the  committee,  it  was 
because  none  of  those  five  gentlemen  inspired  con- 
fidence in  the  patriot  citizens  who  made  the  depo- 
sitions. Calvet,  one  of  the  five  new  members  of 
the  committee,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  had 
been  a  garde-du-corps  before  the  revolution,  re- 

*  A  little  Uter^on  tiie  S4Ui  of  Jiily^Gensonne  raeiented  a  pro- 
ject of  decree  aatboru2ni(  the  manlcipalities  (which  were  all  tho- 
raofhlj  JaeobinSMd  long  before  thb)  to  anreak  upon  auipicion  and  to 
BUerrosate  all  such  eitix^ns  as  might  be  aocuaed  of  plots ;  and  Brissot 
read  a  long  pedantic  diaeourtc  te  support  of  the  measure,  which  was 
soon  adopted,  and  which  filled  all  the  prisons  of  France  with  victims 
who  were  either  butchered  by  the  mobs,  or  mitenced,  with  icarcelj 
More  form  of  law,  by  reTokutionary  tribunals,  to  the  guilloUne. 


sponded  in  a  passion,  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
very  happy  not  to  have  the  confidence  of  those 
blackguards,  de  cede  canailMd.     This  sally  pro* 
voiced  a  universal  shouting  of  "  Order !  Order ! 
To  the  Abbaye !   To  the  Abbaye!"   "  Let  roe  ex- 
plain,"  said  Calvet :  **  indignant  at  the  inculpa- 
tions brought  by  M.  Chabot  against  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  I  said  that  none  but 
scoundrels  could   give  in  depositions  not  signed 
with  their  names !"    An  honourable  deputy  cried 
out,  '*  Mr.  President,  he  is  seeking  to  sow  divi- 
sions, and  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  accusations 
and  depositions  of  good  citizens.     That  is  the 
object  of  the  insults  of  all  those  gentlemen  on  the 
right."    "  How!"  exclaimed  Calvet;  "  arc  those 
not  scoundrels  who  give  in  anonymous  denun- 
ciations such  as  we  read  of  in  the  Inquisition  ?" 
Lacroix,  the  bosom  friend  of  Danton,  insisted  that 
the  president  ought  to  call  Calvet  to  order,  with 
a  censure  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  his  offence 
against  the  sovereign  people.  *'  The  citizens,  whom 
he  has  insulted,"  said  Lacroix,  *'  ought  to  find 
their  avengers  in  the  National  Assembly !  (Thun-^ 
ders  of  applause  from  the  galleries.)     The  object 
of  these  insults  is  to  keep  away  from  our  com- 
mittees all  good  citizens  by  treating  them  as  ca- 
naille, a  word  that  can  only  come  from  the  mouth 
of  a  ^i-devant  noble.     As  for  me,  I  know  no 
canaille,  for  we  are  all  equal.     I  demand,  there- 
fore, that  we  render  for  once  a  proper  homage  in 
this  Assembly  to  that  doctrine  of  equality  to  which 
some  men  cannot  accustom  themselves,  by  giving 
some  striking  satisfaction  to  the  citizens  who  have 
been  insulted.'*     *'  I  had  not  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  in  the  privileged  class,"  said  Calvet,  **  nor  do 
I  know  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  I  have  in- 
sulted the  people.    I  am  one  of  the  people  myself; 
I  form  an  integral  part  of  the  people ;  I  know  no 
other  distinctions  than  those  which  the  constitution 
has  established ;  they  were  in  me  before  the  con- 
stitution was  made ;  I  have  never  drawn  any  dis* 
tinction  except  between  honest  men  and  rogues. 
But  upon  this  principle  I  repeat  that  I  despise 
and  abhor  an  informer  that  has  not  the  courage 
to  sign  his  accusation.     An   accuser  who  acts 
openly  may  be  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  that 
sacrifices  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Thus  Cato  made  three  hundred  denunciations  in 
the  Roman  Senate.     But  the  secret  informer  or 
spy  is  a  mean  villain  that  uses  his  dagger  without 
showing  himself,  and  such  men  were  known  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Sejanus,  a  time, 
gentlemen — for  1  must  be  frank — ^which  your  pro- 
ceedings too  often  call  to  my  mind  !*'     He  could 
say  no  more,  for  the  galleries  and  all  the  left  side 
were  transported  into  their  most  vociferous  frenzy, 
and  for  some  minutes  no  word  was  heard  except 
the  name  of  the  state  prison  to  which  they  had 
just  committed  M.  Frondieres.    When  the  uproar 
subsided,  the  generous  and  over-sensitive  Guadet 
formally  moved  that  Calvet  should  be  sent  for  three 
days  to  the  Abbaye  for  having  dared  to  say  that 
the  representatives  of  the  French  people  recalled 
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to  his  mind  the  times  of  Tiberius  and  Sejanus. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  Calvet,  "  if  you  will  hear  roe, 
perhaps  you  will  change  your  opinion."  Some 
thousands  of  rabid  voices  shrieked  or  roared  *'  No ! 
No  I  To  the  Abbaye!  To  the  Abbaye!"  and,  the 
president  putting  it  to  the  vote  whether  they  would 
hear  him  |or  send  him  to  the  Abbaye  at  once,  the 
majority  determined  that  he  should  go  to  the 
Abbaye  without  a  hearing.  As  soon  as  this  was 
decided,  ex-capuchin  Chabot  complained  that 
Jaucourty  another  member  of  the  coti^  droit  and 
one  of  the  five  new  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Research,  had  threatened  to  cudgel  him.  One  of 
Chabot's  confreres  hereupon  demanded  that  Jau- 
court  should  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye  to  join  his  two 
colleagues.,  Jaucourt  begged  to  say  that  what  had 
passed  had  been  in  a  private  conversation ;  that 
lie  had  been  whispering  in  Chabot's  ear  oonfi" 
dentiaUyy  and  not  addressing  him  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  nation ;  that  Chabot,  talking  in  the 
same  private  confidential  manner,  had  made  use  of 
two  or  three  equivocal  expressions,  and  that  there- 
upon he  had  replied  that  he  would " 

*'  Scop,"  cried  deputy  Reboul,  ^*  I  demand  that 
the  order  of  the  day  put  an  end  to  this  scandalous 
scene,  which  M.  Chabot  might  very  well  have 
spared  us."  **  I  might,  indeed,  have  spared  you 
this  scene,"  quoth  Chabot  in  his  old  conventual 
tone,  '*  but  I  thought  it  very  cowardly  for  a  colonel 
of  dragoons  like  Jaucourt  to  propose  cudgelling  to 
a  capuchin  like  me."  The  august  Assembly  then 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  with  very 
little  discussion,  and  without  any  opposition — 
which  it  appeared  was  only  to  be  made  at  the  risk 
of  being  sent  to  the  Abbaye — ^they  launched  their 
decree  of  accusation  against  Colonel  Brissac,  or- 
dering that  all  his  papers  should  be  instantly 
seized.*  Louis  XVI.  wept  like  a  child  when  this 
faithful  servant  and  brave  old  officer  took  his  leave 
of  him  to  go  to  the  state  prison  of  Orleans,  all  the 
inmates  of  which  were  to  be  massacred  by  the 
mob,  without  even  a  mob  trial,  in  the  bloody 
month  of  September.  Dragged  with  the  rest  from 
Orleans  to  Versailles,  the  old  soldier  (he  was  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  weakened  by  im- 
prisonment and  mental  and  bodily  sufferings), 
when  assailed  by  his  dastardly  assassins,  boldly 
resisted  them,  and  did  not  fall  until  they  had  cut 
off  two  of  his  fingers,  split  his  jaw,  and  pierced 
his  body  with  several  wounds.  Could  Guadet  forget 
this  death  when  the  Robespierrists,  after  hunting 
him  like  a  wild  beast,  and  forcing  him  to  hide  in 
forests  and  caves,  brought  him  to  the  scaffold  at 
Bordeaux?  Could  Vergniaud  forget  it  when  he 
threw  away  his  poison  in  the  Conciergerie,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  die  with  Gensoone  and  three 
other  friends — Girondists  and  perfectibilians  ail — 
under  the  guillotine  ? 

At  the  same  time,  other  persons,  struck  by  de- 
crees of  accusation,  were  hurried  off  to  Orleans ; 
and,  as  this  was  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  noise 
and  (iclat,  and  as  all  informers,  whether  anonymous 
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or  not,  had  been  declared  by  the  Assembly  to  be 
the  best  of  patriots,  fresh  accusations  poured  in  day 
by  day  and  hour  by  hour.     The  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  the  men  of  the  most  ])atriotic  sec- 
tions, fancying  that  some  opposition  might  be  made 
to  the  decree  against  the  king's  guard,  thought  fit 
to  superintend  its  execution.    Anned  with  muskets 
or  with  pikes,  they  assembled  round  the  Tuileries, 
shouting  and .  menacing,  singing  *Qa  Ira/  and 
dancing   '  la  Carmagnole.'     Mayor  Petion  gave 
them  every  encouragement,  and  told  the  Assembly^ 
in  his  daily  report,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
patriotic  than  their  conduct.    *'  The  citizens,"  said 
he,  ''  made  the  air  re-echo  with  that  famous  song 
which  rejoices  the  hearts  of  patriots,  and  makes 
their  enemies  tremble.     It  looked  like  the  picture 
of  the  first  days  of  the  revolution !"     On  the  even- 
ing of  the  30lh  of  May,  when  the  king's  guard  had 
been  dissolved  without  the  least  opposition,  Faublaa 
Lou  vet,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  deputation  from 
one  of  the  most  Jacobinised  of  the  sections,  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  congratulate  them  on 
what  had  been  done,  but  also  to  demand  ^'  still 
stronger  measures  of  surveillance  and  suppression." 
'*  Several  of  onr  Catilines,"  said  Louvet,  "  are  de- 
parted, or  are  going  to  depart,  for  Orleans,  and 
already  their  gladiators  are  dissolved.     Neverthe- 
less a  great  many  members  of  that  corrupt  body 
(the  king's  guard)  are  scattered  through  this  im- 
mense city,  where  they  are  uniting  with  those 
swarms  of  conspirators  that  for  some  weeks  past 
have  been  flocking  hither  firom  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  await  the  opportunity  of  striking  some 
deadly  blow."    Thus  there  was  no  end  to  these 
suspicions  and  fears :  the  guard  was  as  much  an 
object  of  dread  when  cashiered  and  dispersed,  as  it 
was  when  embodied.    The  writer  of  romances  fit 
only  for  the  stews  finished  his  discourse  with  the 
threat  that  the  impious  race  should  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  eartli — should  be  exterminated  by 
the  sacred  sword  of  liberty.     On  the  31st  of  May 
the  Assembly  terminated  their  f^OTic^  permanente. 
During  its  continuance  they  passed  a  terrible  de- 
cree to  prevent  desertion,  treachery,  and  cowardice 
in  the  army ;  and  another  decree  almost  equally- 
terrible  against  all  such  persons  as  should  take  up 
their  abode  in  Paris  without  showing  their  pass- 
ports, and  declaring,  before  the  sectional  com- 
mittees, their  names,  conditions,  ordinary  domi- 
ciles, &c.     In  this  last  decree  every  housekeeper 
and  door-porter  was  bound  to  declare  the  name  of 
every  stranger  that  took  up  his  lodging  in  the 
house;   every  housekeeper,   innkeeper,   letter   of 
lodgings,  &c.,  was  forbidden  to  lodge  any  person 
that  was  not  provided  with  a  passport,  and  that 
had  not  conformed  with  the  other  regulations. 

During  all  these  days,  or  firom  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  troops  on  the 
frontier  at  the  beginning  of  May,  down  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  king's  guard  at  the  end  of  that  month, 
many  significant  debates  and  proceedings  had  taken 
place  in  the  great  Jacobin  Club ;  and  it  may  be 
imagined  whether  the  teeming  Jacobin  press  lay 
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nprodadiTe  or  silent.   After  Chabot  had  declared 
thit  not  only  Dillon,  who  had  been  massacred,  but 
tint  all  the  other  generals  were  rank  traitors  and 
compiritors,  Robespierre  undertook  to  explain  the 
icnks  which  might  be  expected  in  fature,  if  the 
whole  army  was  not  put  under  true  sansculotte 
geoeraU.  He  also  delivered  a  discourse,  and  printed 
kifterwards  in  his  own  newspaper,  **  On  the  means 
of  making  war  usefully."   In  this  discourse  he  said 
that  the  idea  had  oflen  been  emphatically  announced 
that  the  French  printing-press  would  be  as  terrible 
in  engine  as  Frendi  artillery  in  prostrating  kings 
nd  tyrants ;  yet,  under  a  corrupt  administration, 
DO  life  and  activity  had  been  put  into  this  revolu- 
tkmaiy  press.     Why  had  there  not  been  printed 
nanifestos  and  short  essays  to  develop  the  doc- 
trines of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  true  principles 
of  democratic  liberty  ?     Why  had  not  such  papers 
been  translated,  under  the  eye  of  the  French  govem- 
ment,  into  the  Gorman  language  and  the  fielgic 
ptUns?    Why  had  not  such  translations  been  dis- 
tributed, by  tens  of  thousands,  among  the  people 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  Austrian  army,  before  the 
Frendk  columns  attempted  to  move  into  Belgium  ? 
TiM  was  a  monstrous  omission.    Everybody  knew 
thfttin  Belgium  there  were  three  factions :  that  of 
the  Austrian  government ;  that  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  rich  bourgeoisie;  and  that  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  last  was  the  only  party  which  the 
principles  and  the  interests  of  the  French  consti- 
tatkm  permitted  Frenchmen  to  protect;  and  it  was 
certainly  the  only  party  from  whom  they  had  any- 
thing to  hope.     But  what  could  the  sansculottes 
of  Belgium  think  when  they  saw  the  army  on  the 
frontiers  commanded  by  the  caste  of  noblesse,  the 
natural  enemies  of  equality,  whose  chiefs  were 
lawwn  to  entertain  the  project  of  giving  the  French 
coQstitntion  an  aristocratic  character,  like  that  of 
England?    What  confidence  could  they  have  in 
M  army  that  was  subjected  to  the  control  of  a 
king  and  court?     They  could  only  believe  that 
the  victories  of  such  an  army  would  establish,  in 
their  own  country,  the  odious  faction  of  the  aristo- 
citi.    If  the  French  really  wished  for  victories, 
find  the  destruction  of  kingships  and  aristocracies, 
they  must  thoroughly  convert  the  common  people, 
the  popular  masses,  m  the  countries  which  were  to 
be  the  seat  of  their  wars ;  they  must  indoctrinate 
iBd  revohitionise  the  standing  armies  of  all  the 
^«>pots;  and  in  working  in  this  sense  the  French 
pwt  would  be  indeed  more  terrible  than  French 
"tiUery.    But  before  they  could  carry  on  the  war 
'Mcfnlly  abroad,  there  was  one  general  measure 
^^  vas  absolutely  indispensable :  this  was  to  make 
^v  at  home  upon  aristocracy,  perfidy,  and  tyranny  I 
If  they  struck  down  the  enemies  to  the  people,  if 
^  thoroughly  worked  out  the  glorious  principle 
•f  the  r^ts  of  man  within  France,  they  might  ex- 
P^  victory  and  every  advantage  without,  but  not 
J^^*»wiae.    After  warning  the  people  to  beware  of 
^&];ette,  and  of  every  other  commander,  Robes- 
piore  amduded  by  saying,  "  Frenchmen,  if  you 
vooU  conquer,  be  patient,  intrepid,  cautious,  proud, 
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cool,  and  distrustful  T  An  unnamed  Jacobin  an- 
nounced in  the  club  that  Lafayette  had  effiu^ed 
some  patriotic  devices  and  inscriptions  in  the  bar- 
racks of  one  of  his  regiments.  £x-capuchin  Chabot 
took  up  this  terrible  charge.  *^  This  act,"  said  he, 
"  is  a  national  crime ;  for  in  our  manifesto  we  de- 
clare *  war  to  tyrants  and  peace  to  cottages,'  and  it 
is  therefore  in^inging  a  decree  to  prevent  soldiers 
from  sticking  up  that  device  wherever  they  may 
go.*'  Camilie  Desmoulins  said  that  Lafayette  had 
committed  so  many  great  crimes,  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  make  an  act  like  this  the  sole  subject 
of  a  denunciation.  He  was  interrupted  by  loud 
murmurs,  for  the  Jacobins  dearly  loved  denuncia- 
tions against  Lafayette.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Ca- 
milie, with  happy  promptitude,  "  permit  me  to 
explain  my  idea.  To  charge  Lafayette  with  this 
offence,  would  be  like  accusing  a  parricide  of 
having  stolen  a  penny!"  The  club  determined 
that  Uie  letter  denouncing  the  fact  imputed  to 
Lafayette  should  be  submitted  to  iheir  committee 
of  research  and  surveillance,  and  that  all  the  patriot 
journalists  should  be  invited  to  print  it  in  their 
newspapers.  Tallien  brought  a  terrilile  accusation 
against  citizen  minister  Roland.  He  told  the  club 
that  that  Girondist  in  place  was  sending,  under  his 
official  covers,  the  printed  discourses  of  Brissot  to 
the  Paris  sections  and  to  the  departments.  This, 
he  said,  was  contrary  to  those  measures  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Fiction ;  and  he  demanded  that  M.  Roland  should 
be  invited  to  circulate  and  enclose  in  his  minis- 
terial packets,  Robespierre's  answers  to  Briissot. 
Robespierre  opposed  this  motion  as  illusory  and 
useless.  The  Abb«5  d'Anjou,  who,  like  manv  other 
abbes,  was  a  member  of  the  club,  proposed  what 
he  called  *  an  emetic,'  which  was  to  be  applied  in 
case  the  king  should  desert  his  post,  or  again  at- 
tempt to  fly :  it  was  to  pronounce  the  extinction  of 
the  reiffning  dynasty,  and  to  call  to  the  throne  an 
English  pjinccy  one  of  the  sons  of  George  IIL 
Incredible  and  insane  as  a  part  of  this  notion  may 
appear,  there  were  certainly  men  in  France  mad 
enough  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  Robespierre 
fell  upon  the  poor  abbt^,  calling  him  a  maniac  and 
a  Feuillant,  and  demanding  his  instant  expulsion 
from  the  club ;  but  Bazire  and  Chabot,  for  some 
private  reasons,  defended  the  abbe,  or  at  least 
pleaded  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  and  he  was 
let  off  with  a  reprimand.  Ex-marquis  St.  Huruge 
announcsd  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  fifty  aris- 
tocratic societies  in  the  capital,  who  had  the  au- 
dacity to  affiliate  and  correspond  with  one  another. 
*' Gentlemen,'*  said  he,  "you  feel  how  dangerous 
this  is  to  public  tranquillity.  I  demand,  in  con- 
sequence, permission  to  go  with  all  the  strong 
market-porters  to  the  places  of  their  meeting,  in 
order  to  interrupt  their  discussions  with  scourges." 
The  president  thought  this  proposition  scarcely  ad- 
missible, and  censured  St.  Huruge  for  addressing 
himself  to  the  galleries,  rather  than  to  the  chair  or 
the  society.  Robespierre  and  his  friends  discovered 
that,  though  their  power  in  the  mother  society  was 
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well  assured,  the  Girondists,  by  means  of  their 
ministerial  faculty  of  giving  places  and  disp  using 
public  money,  were  gaining  ground  upon  them  in 
some  of  the  affiliated  clubs  in  the  departments, 
and  even  in  the  corresponding  committees  in  the 
capital.     Robespierre  instantly  acted  with  a  bold- 
ness and  decision  of  which  the  Girondists  were 
never  capable.     He  rose  in  the  club,  exposed  the 
svstem,  and  called  for  a  suspension  of  the  affilia- 
tion and  correspondence  with  the  provincial  so- 
cieties.   He  told  the  committee  of  correspondence 
that  they  had  sold  themselves  to  Brissot  and  his 
party — tibat  nearly  every  one  of  their  members  had 
received  ministerial  favours ;  and,  though  he  told 
them  this  and  more  to  their  faces,  not  one  of 
those  committee-men  durst  rise  to  contradict  him. 
"  When,'*  said  he,  "  I  see  men   adhere  to  this 
society,  without  deriving  any  other  fruit  than  ca- 
lumny and  persecution,  I  can  conceive  that  those 
men  only  tlunk  of  the  public  good;  but,  when  I 
see  members  of  our  committees  suddenly  obtaining 
lucrative  employments,  I  can  only  consider  such 
Jacobins  as  ambitious   men   that  are  betraying 
liberty  and  the  people.     What  has  happened  in 
our  own  bosom  ?     Of  the  members  composing  our 
committee  of  correspondence  there  are  scarcely  six 
but  have  sought  and  obtained  government  places ! 
Paid  patriotism  is  to  me  always  suspect."     The 
Girondists  had  mustered  in  full  force,  and  an  ob- 
stinate opposition  was  made  to  the  great  Jacobin 
dictator ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  his  proposi- 
tion was  voted  by  the  immense  majoritv',of  the  club, 
who  had  obtained  no  places  or  pronts,  and  who 
very  cordially  hated  those  who  nad.     The  club 
took  into  consideration  the  readiest  and  best  me- 
thods of  disposing  of  the  refractory  or  unsworn 
priests,  bitterly  condemning  the  Assembly  for  being 
80  dilatory,  so  treacherous,  or  so  soft-hearted.     If 
the  guillotine  was  not  to  be  set  a-going,  where  was 
the  use  of  the  learned  doctor's  invention,  and  of  the 
Assembly's  decree?    Legendre,  who  had  been  a 
sailor,  and  who  was  now  a  butcher,  and  a  maker 
of  ^imeutes  by  profession— the  sworn  friend,  and  at 
times  the  host,  of  Marat — made  use  of  some  of  his 
maritime  information  to  recommend  an  expeditious 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  pestiferous  priests. 
He  said  there  existed  at  Brest  certain  broad,  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  used  for  cleaning  the  port,  and 
whicb,  when  filled  with  filth,  floated  out  of  them- 
selves to  the  roadstead,  and  diere  discharged  their 
foul  cargoes.   "Only  load  these  boats  with  priests," 
said  he,  "  altering  the  machinery  so  that  they  may 
be  sunk,  not  in  the  roadstead,  but  far  out  at  sea. 
Thus  there  was  little  originality  in  the  plan  which 
was  shortly  afterwards  adopted  of  drowning  priests 
and  others  in  flat-bottomed  boats  on  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire.     Robespierre  concluded  his  labours  for 
the  present  month  of  May  by  publishing  in  his 
paper  an  essay  *  On  the  principal  Causes  of  the 
Misfortunes  of  our  Revolution.'     No  longer  pre- 
serving any  measures  with  the  Girondists,  he  told 
the  French  people  that  that  corrupt,  vacillating,  in- 
competent party  was  now  the  greatest  curse  of 


France;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of 
mistake  as  to  the  worst  individuals  in  this  exe- 
crable party,  he  named  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Guadet, 
Vergniaud,  Gensonn^,  and  the  rest.  He  traced  the 
history  of  their  public  conduct;  he  examined  facts, 
and  he  derived  from  these  facts  three  great  conclu- 
sions:— 1.  That,  as  members  of  the  legislative 
body,  these  Girondists  had  violated  the  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  powerfully  laboured  to  put  liberty  in 
jeopardy ;  2.  That  they  had  employed  pernicious 
manoeuvres  to  deprave  the  public  mind,  and  turn 
it  back  to  principles  of  despotism  and  aristocracy  ; 
3.  That  they  had  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  corrupt  the  clubs  and  patriotic  societies,  in  order 
to  turn  those  excellent  channels  of  public  instruc- 
tion into  instnmients  of  intrigue  and  faction.  He 
declared  that  the  Girondists  had  done  more  injury 
to  the  revolution,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  people, 
than  all  the  royalists  put  together, — that  Brissot 
and  Condorcet  were  far  worse  men  than  Abb^ 
Maury  and  Cazal^s ;  and  the  Girondists  were  soon 
to  find  that  the  people  adopted  the  same  opinion. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  or  only  five  days  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  king's  guard,  which,  having  been 
done  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Assembly,  had 
brought  the  prerogative  and  the  veto  into  complete 
contempt,  Servan,  the  new  war-minister,  who  acted 
heart  and  hand  with  Roland  and  the  thorough 
Girondists,  presented  a  plan  to  the  Assembly  for 
forming  a  camp  of  20,000  men  under  the  walls  of 
the  capital.  These  men  were  to  be  chosen  among 
the  warmest  patriots  in  the  departments ;  and  with 
such  a  force  Servan  calculated  that  the  most  jealous 
and  apprehensive  of  the  friends  of  liberty  might 
sleep  quietly  in  their  beds.  He  alluded  to  the  first 
festival  of  federation,  which  had  done  great  things 
for  liberty,  when  in  its  infancy ;  he  reminded  them 
that  a  law  had  been  passed  by  which  the  national 
guards  were  to  assemble  on  the  14th  of  July  of 
every  year  to  renew  the  civic  oath.  And  why  should 
they  not  recommend  every  canton  in  the  kingdom 
to  send  up  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  14th  of 
July  next,  five  federates  dressed  and  equipped,  to 
remain  at  Paris  after  the  f^te,  and  to  form  a  camp 
a  little  to  the  north  of  tbe  capital  ?  Five  federates 
per  canton  would  give  a  total  of  20,000,  or  there- 
about; and  these  warm  patr'^ots  from  every  part  of 
France  would  be  the  very  force  on  which  the  friends 
of  liberty  could  rely.  While  ikese  federates  guarded 
the  capital,  the  national  volunteers  and  the  troops 
of  the  line  might  all  march  U  the  frontiers.  The 
plan  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause :  the 
Jacobins  joined  the  Girondisrs  in  recommending^ 
its  immediate  adoption.  M^lin  demanded  that 
the  Assembly  should  instantly  cecree  this  new  fede- 
ration, and  submit  the  details  <f  it  to  the  military 
committee.  On  the  6th  of  Ju^e,  when  the  com- 
mittee presented  their  report,  wlich  adopted  in  tolo 
Servan  s  propositions,  several  )f  the  cdte  droit 
offered  a  strong  opposition.  Lmontey  said  that 
this  federated  corps  would  bectoe  infinitely  dan- 
gerous;  that,  joining  with  the  Paris  mob  and  the 
men  of  the  faubourgs,  they  wood  oppress  all  man- 
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oer  of  citizens.  Calvet  Baid  that  the  reul  object  of 
this  federated  camp  was  to  overawe  and  subjugate 
all  those  battalions  of  the  Paris  national  guards 
that  wished  the  revolution  to  go  no  farther,  and 
that  were  the  only  defenders  of  law  and  order,  and 
of  the  constitution  as  now  established.  Daverhoult 
declared  that  the  plan  was  contrary  to  every  mili- 
tary notion ;  and  Ramond  said  that,  if  there  was  to 
be  such  a  federation,  it  ought  to  assemble,  not  at 
Paris,  but  on  the  frontier.  But  Jean  Debrie,  or 
Debry,  and  others  of  the  ultra-Jacobins  said  that 
there  was  more  danger  in  the  capital  than  on  the 
frontierB;  that  Paris  contained  40,000  conspi- 
rators, who  must  be  watched  and  kept  down  by 
the  true  sons  of  liberty  from  the  departments. 
The  Girondists  used  similar  arguments ;  and,  after 
some  insigni^cant  alterations  made  by  Vergniaud, 
the  decree  was  passed,  and  the  20,000  federates 
were  called  up  from  the  provinces. 

At  this  critical  moment  Antoine  Frani^is,  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  native  of  Nantes, 
where,  before  the  revolution,  he  had  exercised  the 
double  calling  of  lawyer  and  officer  of  customs,  a 
thri/ty,  shifty  man,  who  was  now  a  hot  republican, 
but  who,  like  so  many  others,  became  an  impe- 
rialist under  Napoleon,  and  a  royalist  under  the 
restored  Bourbons,  announced  that  the  great  Dr. 
Priestley  had  oonRded  his  son  William  to  his  care, 
in  order  that  he  might  make  a  good  Frenchman, 
or  citizen  of  the  world  and  republican,  of  him. 
Priestley  himself,  in  a  farewell  address  which  he, 
or  hia  friends,  took  care  to  print,  said  to  his  son, 
'^Go  and  live  among  a  brave  and  hospitable 
people !  Go  and  learn  from  them  to  detest  tyranny, 
and  to  love  liberty!"  Fran9ais  of  Nantes,  after 
reading  a  long  eulogium  on  the  science  and  exalted 
hberalism  of  the  English  father,  demanded  letters 
of  naturalization  for  the  son.  LactSpede,  the 
naturalist,  who  had  acquired  fan^e,  before  the  revo- 
lution began,  by  a  treatise  upon  reptiles,  seconded 
the  motion ;  and  the  letters  of  naturalization  were 
granted  unanimously.  This  being  done,  William 
Priestley  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  As- 
sembly to  express  his  gratitude  for  that  national 
adoption  which  had  admitted  him  into  the  number 
of  free  French  citizens,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  decree  calling  up  the  20,000 
federates  was  passed,  some  of  the  most  sansculotte 
sections,  including  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  sent 
deputations  to  congratulate*  the  Assembly  on  that 
patriotic  measure ;  but  other  sections,  whose  poli- 
tics were  of  a  different  colour,  petitioned  against 
the  decree — some  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  war-minister  Servan  ought  to  be  impeached 
&r  having  proposed  it.  Servan,  who  had  not  en- 
tered the  council  to  play  the  part  of  an  automaton, 
like  de  Grave,  had  presented  his  plan  to  the  Assem- 
bly not  merely  without  the  king's  permission,  but 
even  without  consulting  Dumouriez,  who  was  cer- 
tainly the  only  man  that  had  kept  this  sansculotte 
ministry  together.  But,  if  Servan  had  kept  the 
whole  matter  a  profound  secret  from  Dumouriez 
and  from  Duranthon,  it  had  certainly  been  no  secret 


to  Roland  and  Clavi^res,  and  the  other  thorough 
citizen  or  republican  ministers ;  and  the  plan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  concocted  in  Roland's 
dinner-giving  house,  between  Madame,  Servan,  and 
le  beau  Barbaroux,  who  was  eternally  talking  about 
the  excellent  spirit  of  the  departments,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  republican  energy  of  his  countrymen 
of  the  south.  As  soon  as  the  secret  became  known  to 
Dumouriez,  and  to  all  the  world,  by  the  war-minis- 
ter's submitting  his  plan  to  the  Assembly,  Dumou- 
riez asked  Servan  whether  he  had  ever  received  any 
orders  from  the  king  on  this  subject — ^whether  he 
had  ever  consulted  his  colleagues  in  council  upon 
an  affair  which  must  be  productive  of  the  most 
serious  consequences  ?  Servan  acknowledged  that 
he  had  not ;  and  then  endeavoured  to  show  that 
it  was  in  his  quality  of  a  private  individual  and 
citizen  that  he  had  submitted  to  the  Assem- 
bly a  plan  which  he  thought  was  very  necessary 
and  might  be  very  useful.  Dumouriez  asked 
why,  then,  he  had  annexed  to  his  signature 
his  official  title  of  minister  of  war  ?  Not  know- 
ing what  to  answer,  Servan  fell  into  a  passion; 
and  the  minister  at  war  and  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  became  so  furious  in  the  council 
chamber,  that  Dumouriez  himself  says  that  but 
for  the  presence  of  the  king  blood  would  have 
been  spUt  between  them.  Roland  and  Clavierea, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  striving  to  drive  Du- 
mouriez from  his  post,  seem  scarcely  to  have  been 
sensible  of  any  impropriety  in  Servan 's  strange 
proceeding.  Clavieres  proposed  a  perfidious  ac- 
commodation, which  was  that  Servan  should  with- 
draw his  motion  and  his  plan,  which,  at  the  time 
of  this  violent  scene,  was  not  yet  decreed.  Du- 
mouriez says  he  perceived  the  atrocity  of  this  snare, 
which  would  have  thrown  a  fresh  odium  upon  the 
king,  and  have  rendered  the  Assembly  still  more 
eager  to  adopt  Servan's  proposition.  As  the  As- 
sembly had  received  the  plan  with  transports,  and 
had  submitted  it  to  their  military  committee,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  possible  for  Servan  or  any 
one  else  to  withdraw  it  and  undo  its  effects.  Du- 
mouriez strongly  advised  the  king  not  only  not 
to  sanction  any  attempt  to  withdraw  the  project, 
but  also  not  to  think  of  opposing  his  veto  to  it 
when  it  was  passed  by  the  Assembly.  Louis,  how- 
ever, seemed  resolved  to  exercise  his  veto  on  this 
occasion,  althuugh,  as  Dumouriez  himself  says,  he 
made  him  perceive  that,  destitute  as  he  was  of  any 
force,  exposed  to  the  violent  suspicions  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation,  to  the  rage  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, and  to  the  deep  policy  of  the  republican 
party,  he  must  be  left  without  any  resource  or 
help;  and  that  the  republicans,  in  reality,  were 
only  waiting  for  such  a  step  on  his  side  to  declare 
open  war  against  him.  The  perplexed  Louis  kept 
the  decree  in  his  closet  after  it  was  sent  up  to  him 
for  his  sanction  by  the  Assembly ;  and  four  coun- 
cils were  held  without  its  being  produced  for  de- 
liberation. The  Assembly,  backed  by  the  clamours 
of  the  entire  Jacobin  party,  became  very  urgent 
for  an  answer ;  and  at  length  the  king  presented 
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tlie  decree  to  his  ministers  in  coancil,  to  take  their 
"opinioTis  upon  it.      Dumouriez,  who,  as  eldest 
member  of  the  council,  spoke  first,  declared,  sans 
phrases^  that  those  who  had  proposed  this  decree 
were  equally  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  of 
their  king — that  the  measure  could  produce  no- 
thing but  mischief — that  the  minister  at  war  was 
very  culpable  in  having  solicited  an  assemblage  of 
20,000  men  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  at  a  time  when  the  frontiers  were  not  well 
defended,  and  when  there  was  not  money  enough 
to  pay  the  troops  already  in  arms;  that  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  nation  this  minister  had  also 
been  exceedingly  imprudent  in  proposing  the  re- 
union of  an  undisciplined  multitude  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  king,  &c,     Afler   mentioning  the  two 
parties  of  Girondists  and  Feuillants,  Dumouriez 
said  there  was  a  third  party,  which,  though  at 
present  playing  only  a  s^ubordinate  part,  would  soon 
annihilate  the  two  others;  because  the  Jacobins 
were  not  only  the  most  active  and  turbulent,  but 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  because  their  branches 
extended  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  because,  in 
short,  out  of  these  20,000  federates  whom  Servan 
would  bring  to  Paris,  19,000,  at  least,  would  be 
Jacobins.     "  Thus  the  promoters  of  this  decree 
will  be  ruined  and  destroyed  by  it,"  said  Dumou- 
riez, looking  at  his  brother-ministers,  Servan,  Cla- 
vieres,  and  Roland,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  find 
a  short  road  to  a  republic,  had  found  for  themselves 
the  shortest  road  to  the  guillotine.     Dumouriez, 
however,  added  that,  since  the  decree  had  been 
passed,  there  was  no  resisting  it  by  the  veto.    "  It 
has  been  provoked,"  said  he,  "  by  profound  malice, 
it  has  been  debated  with  great  bitterness,  it  has 
been  carried  with  enthusiasm,  and  all  France  is 
now  blinded  and  enchanted  by  it.    In  spite  of  your 
veto,  that  measure  will  be  carried  into  effect.     In- 
stead of  20,000  men  assembled  by  virtue  of  a 
decree,  and  who  may  consequently  be  subjected  to 
some  regulations,  40,000  men  will  arrive  from  the 
provinces,  and  these  men  may  overturn  the  con- 
stitution, the  throne,  and  the  Assembly  itself." 
The  three  republican  ministers,  and  more  espe- 
cially Servan,  were  terrified  at  this  prediction,  and 
they  communicated  their  fears  to  the  whole  Girondc 
party,  but  it  was  too  late  to  retract :  they  had  run 
their  necks  into  a  noose  like  fools,  and,  after  some 
brief  vicissitudes  of  failure  and  triumph,  like  fools 
they  must  perish.     The  king,  pressed  equally  by 
all  his  ministers  to  sign  the  decree,  said  he  would 
take  a  few  days  to  consider  the  matter :   and  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have 
signed  it  if  the  Assembly  had  not  precipitated 
upon  him  another  decree,  which  his  religious  con- 
science could  not  brook.     In  the  course  of  this 
very  week  they  presented  to  him  the  terrible  law 
they  had  passed  awarding  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment to  all  priests  who  had  refused  to  take 
the  serment  civique.     "  This  prince,"  says  Du- 
mouriez, "  was  not  only  scrupulous,  but  courageous, 
when  religion  was  concerned :"  he  laid  the  decree 


upon  the  council-table,  and  declared  that  nobody 
should  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  sanction  it.  Many 
good  arguments  were  made  use  of  by  Dumouriez 
to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  all 
parties  to  sign  the  decree  than  to  put  his  veto  upon 
it ;  and  Dumouriez  told  him  that,  far  from  saving 
the  priests  by  his  veto,  he  would  expose  them  to 
the  danger  of  being  massacred,  and  the  French 
people  to  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  being  their  mur- 
derers.    Dumouriez  knew  the  character  and  the 
temper  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  his  prediction  of  the  atrocities  of 
September.     Still  Louis  said  he  could  not  autho- 
rise a  decree  which  would  send  conscientious  men 
and  ministers  of  his  religion  to  perish  in  the  pes- 
tilential regions  of  French  Guiana.     Dumouriez, 
who  had  had  frequent  opportunities  to  marvel  at 
his  patience,  placidity,  and  seeming  impassivenesa^ 
says  that  this  was  the  only  day  on  which  he  ever 
saw  the  temper  of  '*  this  pure  and  mild  monarch" 
a  little  soured.     To  complete  the  king's  chagrin, 
Roland  obstinately  persisted  in  reading  a  long 
letter  at  the  council  table  which  he  had  addressed 
some  two  or  three  days  before  to  his  majesty.  This 
precious  piece  of  political  pedantry  and  republican 
insolence  was  written,  not  by  citizen  Roland,  but 
by  the  citizeness  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  up  nearly  all  his  plans  and  writing  nearly 
all  his  papers,  and  who  magnanimously  declares 
in  her  Memoirs  that  for  her  husband  she  could 
even  have  condescended  to  write  homilies  and 
sermons!     Madame  Roland  not  only  wrote  the 
letter,  but  forced  her  husband  to  present  it  in  his 
own  name,  after  Servan  and  ClaviSres  had  refused  . 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  after  Duranthon 
had  told  her  that  the  tone  of  her  letter  would 
provoke  the  king  to  upset  the  Gironde  ministry. 
This  Girondist  lecture  to  royalty,  like  nearly  all 
the  productions  of  that  school,  is  long  and  tedi- 
ously verbose :  it  has  been  printed  in  many  places, 
and  may  be  found  entire  in  the  book  of  M.  Thiers, 
who  calls  it  "  that  famous  letter;"  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was  that,  through  various  iuiquitous 
means,  the  constitution  had  got  lamed,  and  could 
not  march ;  that  the  king  had  been  guilty  of  per- 
jury, &c. ;  and  that  nothing  could  make  the  con- 
stitution go  except  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  - 
new  decree  against  the  priests,  and  the  immediate 
assembling  of  the  patriotic  camp  of  20,000  men. 
After  telling  the  king  that  it  was  vain  for  him  to 
think  of  drawing  back  or  of  temporizing,  this 
amiable  republicaness,  who  soon  saw  blood  enough, 
and  whose  own  veins  soon  went  to  swell  the  red 
torrent,  said  in  this  letter  which  her  husband  read 
to  the  king's  face : — "  The  revolution  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  it  must  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  blood,  and  be  cemented  by  blood,  if  wis- 
dom does  not  prevent  it  by  adopting  measures 
which  are  still  possible !"   "  Monsieur  Roland," 
said  Louis,  **  it  is  now  three  days  since  you  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  this  letter  to  me ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, useless  to  read  it  to  me  before  my  council, 
and,  besides,  you  told  me  it  was  to  remain   aa 
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eternal  eecret  between  you  and  me.*'    The  king 
then  withdrew.     On  the  next  morning  he  sum- 
moned Dumouriez  to  his  closet  in  the  Tuileries. 
llie  queen  was  with  him,  and  spoke  for  him,  as 
she  usually  did  when  anything  energetic  was  to  be 
aid  or  done.     ^*  Do  you  think,"  said  she,  ^'  that 
the  king  ought  any  longer  to  endure  the  insolence 
and  threats  of  Roland,  and  the  impostures   of 
Serran  and  Clavieres  ?"  Dumouriez,  who  as  eagerly 
wished  to  be  rid  of  them  as  they  wished  to  be 
quit  of  him,  said  that  their  insolence  filled  him 
inth  indignation,  and  was  not  to  be  borne ;  that 
the  king  had  better  change  the  whole  adminis- 
tration at  once.     "  No,**  said  Louis,  ^'  I  wish  that 
jDu,  Lacoste,  and  Duranthon  should  remain ;  but 
ease  me  of  those  other  three  factious  and  insolent 
men,  for  my  patience  is  completely  exhausted!" 
Dumouriez  said  that,  though  the  thing  was  dan- 
gerous, he  would  attempt  it  upon  certain  con- 
ditions,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  the  king 
should  instantly  sanction  the  two   decrees.     It 
appears  that  the   king  thought  most  about  the 
priests,  and  the  queen  most  about  the  federated 
camp.     *•  Think,  Sir,"  said  she,  ••  how  hard  it  is 
for  the  king  to  sanction  a  decree  which  will  bring 
20,000  rogues  to  P^s,  perhaps  to  massacre  him !" 
Dumouriez,  who  was   about   equally  quick  and 
dexterous  with  sword,  pen,  or  tongue,  reasoned  so 
well  that  the  queen's  doubts  were  almost  removed, 
and  the  king  all  but  determined  to  sanction  this 
decree  upon  the  understanding  and  condition  that 
Dumouriez  would  take  the  war-office  into  his  own 
hands,  and  appoint  proper  generals  to  take  the 
command   of  the  20,000  federates.    But  when 
they  came  to  discuss  the  priests'  decree,  though 
the  queen   seconded  him,  Dumouriez  found  he 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  king.     *'  Sire," 
said  he,  *'  if  you  do  not  sanction  this  decree,  you 
will  put  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  these  unhappy 
priests!"   The  queen  said  that  Dumouriez  was 
right.     Louis  was  dreadfully  agitated ;  and,  as- 
sailed and  pressed  both  by  his  wife  and  his  mi- 
nister, he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  waver.  Another 
council  was  held  that  very  night,  at  which  Roland, 
Senran,  and  Clavieres  were  more  insolent  than 
ever :  tfiey  roughly  pressed  the  king  either  to  give 
or  to  refuse  his  sanction,  threatening,  in  the  latter 
case,  to  resign  instantly.  Louis  very  soon  dissolved 
this  council,  but  he  did  it  with  temper  and  dignity. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  night  he  wrote  a  note  to 
Dumooriez,  intreating  him  to  propose  three  new 
ministeTS.      This  adventurous  man,    whose  real 
eagerness   to  retain  power    ofUimes  made   him 
overleap  himself,  hurried  the  next  morning  to  the 
palace,  and  proposed  that  Roland  should  be  re- 
placed as  minister  of  the  home  department  by 
Morgues,  a  protestant  of  Montpelier ;  that  Maulde, 
who  belonged  to  no  party,  should  be  made  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs;  and  that  the  finance 
department  should  be  intrusted    to    Vergennes, 
nephew  to  the  former  minister  of  that  name. 
Though  not  very  partial  to  proteatants,  who  for 
ttie  most  part  had  been  very  enthusiastic  revolu- 


tionists, Louis  agreed  to  accept  Moines ;  but  for 
the  ofiBce  of  foreign  affairs,  he  preferred  Naillac  to 
Maulde.  Dumouriez  himself  doubted  whether 
Vergennes  would  encounter  the  perils  of  office; 
and,  when  the  king  sent  for  that  gentleman,  he 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  begged  to  be  excused.  Se- 
veral other  moderate  and  considerate  men,  who 
well  knew  that  the  dangers  were  greater,  and  the 
risks  more  terrible,  than  those  of  shipwreck,  war, 
or  pestilence,  declined  in  the  same  manner,  with 
protestations  of  the  greatest  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  Louis.  As  a  finance  minister  could  not 
be  found,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  Morgues, 
the  minister  of  the  home  department,  should,  pro 
tempore^  take  charge  of  the  finances.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Girondists  were  not  taken  by 
surprise:  nothing  could  be  kept  secret  in  the 
palace;  and,  within  six  hours  after  Roland  had 
read  his  wife's  letter  to  the  king,  it  was  whispered 
all  over  Paris  tliat  Dumouriez  had  changed  sides, 
and  that  more  than  twenty  Feuillants  had  waited 
at  his  door  to  solicit  office  under  him.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  June,  Roland,  Clavieres, 
and  S^rvan  received  their  official  dismission,  and 
with  a  bitterness  and  violence  of  feeling  which 
little  became  philosophers  of  such  high  pretension. 
Madame  was  of  opinion  that  that  ^'  rogue  and 
hypocrite ''  Duranthon  had  co-operated  with  Du- 
mouriez in  betraying  her  husband.  It  was  by  her 
advice  that  her  good  man,  who  never  did  anything 
without  her,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly,  and 
basely  enclosed  in  it  the  letter  to.  the  king  which 
he  had  solemnly  declared  should  never  be  known 
except  to  Louis  and  himself.  In  his  own  letter 
Roland  made  a  pompous  display  about  the  pure 
patriotism  which  alone  could  have  induced  him 
ever  to  accept  office  in  such  stormy  times;  he 
declared  that  his  hope  of  success  had  been  founded 
on  the  belief  that  there  was  a  conformity  of  prin- 
ciples in  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet ;  that  he 
had  done  everything  it  was  possible  to  do,  and  yet 
had  been  dismissed ;  that  he  retired  with  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  and  tranquilly  leaning  upon  it 
for  support,  &c.  This  was  nothing :  it  was  the 
letter  which  his  wife  had  written  for  him  to  the 
king,  which  the  Assembly  heard  read  with  enthu- 
siastic applause,  and  which  they  forthwith  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments, that  contained  the  poison  and  the  dagger. 
The  menaces  and  sinister  prophecies  it  contained 
insured  in  a  manner  their  own  fulfilment;  and 
his  telling  the  king  all  that  he  had  to  fear  from 
the  people  was,  indeed,  suggesting  to  the  people 
all  that  they  had  to  do  against  the  king.*  Servan 
and  Clavieres  informed  the  Assembly,  at  the  same 
time  as  Roland,  that  they  had  been  abruptly  dis- 
missed only  on  account  of  their  patrio^sm.  The 
Assembly  decreed  that  they  all  three  carried  with 
them  the  regrets  of  the  nation.  While  this  was 
doing,  Dumouriez,  as  the  war-minister,  entered 
the  House,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  boldly 
presented  himself  at  the  bar  amidst  the  murmurs 
*  DmBonft.  : 
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and  hootiDgs  of  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins.    He 
read  a  dispatch  from  Lafayette,  dated  from  his 
intrenched  camp  at  Maubeuge,  and   giving  an 
account  of  some  skirmishes  of  the  pettiest  descrip- 
tion»  in  which  he  claimed  the  advantage.     After 
reading  this   despatch,  Dumourjez  read  a  long 
memorial,  which  he  had  hastily  drawn  up,  on  the 
state  of  the  war  department,  and  on  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  hostilities.    In  this  paper  he  spared 
neither  the  ex-war-minister  Servan  nor  the  As- 
sembly itself;  and  he  resolutely  set  himself  against 
any  sudden  arming  of  the  popular  masses,  which 
he  thought  might  bring  anarchy  upon  France, 
without  securing  her  victory  on  the  frontiers.     He 
told  them  that  the  levies  of  troops  which  had 
already  been  ordered  were  enormous  in  number, 
and  that  no  sufficient  care  had  been  taken  to  pro- 
vide them  with  proper  arms  and  equipments  and  a 
sure  and  regular  pay.    He  reproached  the  Assem- 
bly for  having,  in  the  course  of  a  single  fortnight, 
voted  the  levy  of  240,000  men,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  execute 
their  decree.     He  terminated  his  memorial,  as  he 
had  begun  it,  with  sharp  strictures  on  the  pre- 
vailing factions,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
any  ministry  to  act  with  effect  and  consistency  i  and 
bold  and  bitter  were  the  remarks  he  made  upon 
the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  mutiny  which 
existed  not  merely  in  the  army,  but  everywhere 
else,  and  which  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
soldiers  as  of  their  superiors,  and  of  the  Assembly 
itself.     We  need  not  say  that  he  was  frequently 
interrupted— the  marvel  is  how  he  should  ever 
have  been  able  to  read  all  that  long  lecture  to  such 
impatient,  peppery  men,  who  had  the  gods  and 
the  thunders  of  the  galleries  on  their  side.    At 
one  point  orator  Guadet  cried  out,  "  Only  hear 
him !  he  is  giving  w  lessons !"  "  And  why  not  ?" 
said  Dumouriez,  with  perfect  coolness.     As  soon 
as  he  had  finished  reading  it,  he  folded  up  his 
paper  as  if  to  be  gone.     '*  He  is  running  away 
with  it,*'  cried  several  voices.     "  No,  he  is  not,'* 
said  the  cool  little  man,  laying  the  paper  upon  the 
table,  and  putting  his  signature  to  it  in  perfect 
composure.    He  then  made  his  bow,  and  traversed 
the  Hall  with  the  same  calm  air  with  which  he 
would  have  performed  any  manceuvre  in  the  field. 
A  number  of  deputies  cried  out  to  him,  "  You 
will  be  sent  to  Orleans."    "  So  much  the  better," 
responded  Dumouriez,  who  was  as  witty  as  he  was 
brave;  '*  I  shall  take  the  mineral  baths  there,  and 
the  milk  diet,  of  which  I  stand  in  need,  and  I 
shall  rest  myself!'*   Any  trepidation  or  hesitation, 
almost  any  other  line  of  conduct  than  that  which 
he  followed,  and  the  adroit,  spirited  little  man 
must  assuredly  have  been  sent  to  that  terrible 
state  prison,  to  which  commitments  were  quite  as 
arbitrary  as  ever  commitments  to  the  Bastille  had 
been.     In  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening  the 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  had  repeatedly  menaced 
him  in  the  Assembly  with  that  High  National 
Court,  whose  business  was  all  to  be  done  before- 
hand by  the  sanguinary  Septembrizers.    It  is  im- 


possible to  convey  in  a  few  words  and  extracts  an 
adequate  notion  of  the  fury  and  spite  of  the  gentle, 
philosophical,  perfectibilian  Gironde.      On  first 
accepting  office  Dumouriez   had  insisted  that  a 
sum  of  money,  which  sounds  very  large  in  French 
— six  millions  of  livres — should  be  placed  at  his 
disposal  for  secret  services,  and  for  other  things 
for  which  no  provision  had  been  made.    He  as- 
serts that  this  affair  had  been  regularly  and  mi- 
nutely debated  in  presence  of  all  the  Girondists, 
who  concurred  in  it — only  attempting  to  play  him 
a  trick  which  might  have  left  him  at  their  mercy, 
if  he  had  not  discovered  it  in  time ;  and  Madame 
Roland  herself  admits  that  the  Gironde  ministers 
had  agreed  that  the  money  should  be  placed  at 
Dumouriez's  disposal.    Dumouriez  adds  that  he 
had  offended  the  Girondists  bv  depositing  the  six 
millions  in  the  hands  of  M.  Amelot,  the  keeper  of 
the  national  treasury,  instead  of  placing  it  m  the 
bank  of  Bidermann,  as  Pt^tion  and  Clavieres  warmly 
recommended  him  to  do.  Bidermann,  he  says,  was 
a  zealous  revolutionist,  and  actually  in  partnership 
with   his  compatriot  finance  minister  Clavieres. 
They  now  accused  him  of  lavishing  this  money 
on  his  creatures,  his  mistress,  and  his  personal 
extravagancies.     Dumouriez  smartly  replied  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  money  was  still  un- 
touched ;  and  that  what  had  been  spent  had  been 
chiefly  paid  to  the  virtuous  Roland,  who  published^ 
or  caused  to  be  written  in  his  own  house,  several 
republican  newspapers,  whose  main  drift  had  all 
along  been  to  cry  down  the  king,  Dumouriez 
himself,  Lacoste,  and  Duranthon.     Brissot,  who 
was  even  more  considerable  as  a  journalist  than  as 
a  deputy  of  the  Assembly,  and  who  fancied  he 
could  journalize  Dumouriez  to  death,  or  to  the 
prison  of  Orleans,  which  signified  the  same  thing, 
kept  up  the  attack  in  bis  ^  Patriote  Fran9ais,'  and, 
not  satisfied  with  exposing  the  personal  immorality 
of  Dumouriez,  who,  like  so  many  other  married 
men,  lived  with  another  man's  wife,  he  brought 
forward  his  mistress,  Madame  Beauvert,  who  was 
sister  to  the  ex-count  Rivarol,  a  man  of  letters, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  had  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Peltier,  the  noted  royaliat 
journalist,  and  who,  like  all  that  class  of  writers, 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  court.  *'  This 
Madame  Beauvert,"  says  the  Roland,  **  sister  of 
Rivarol,  who  enjoyed  so  bad  a  reputation,  was 
constantly   surrounded  by   the   creatures  of  the 
aristocracy."     Rivarol,  who  was  a  man  of  wit, 
and  who  must  have  known  how  Brissot  and  other 
journalists  had  been  paid  in  the  happy  days  of  the 
Gironde  ministry,  made  no  secret  of  his  connexion 
with  the  aristocracy,  though  afterwards  he  was 
accustomed  to  change  the  point  of  a  fine  phrase 
of  Mirabeau,  and  to  say  that,  though  he  had  sold 
himself  to  the  court,  he  had  never  been  paid,*  As 
for  the  reputation  of  his  sister,  Rivarol  was  not 
that  rare  Frenchman  who  would  have  felt  any 
concern  about  it.     Dumouriez,  however,  was  sen* 

*  Mirabeau's  met  was.  that  a  man  like  him  might  be  jN»(f,  bat  cot 
b(mgM. 
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'    siWy  piqued;  and  when  Brissot  proceeded  to  de- 
; '    dire  m  print  that  Madatne  de  Beauvert  had  had 

Ua  large  part  of  the  secret-service  money,  Dumotl- 
rin  placarded  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a  printed 
ifficoe,  in  which  he  clearly  gave  the  people  to 
mdcrstand  that  Brissot  and  his  friends  were  only 
complaining  because  they  had  not  been  able  to 
devour  the  whole  of  that  secret  fund;  and  in 
which,  moreover,  he  intimated  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  would  publish  a  list  of  the  dividends,  with 
the  proper  names  of  those  who  had  received  the 
money.  Brissot,  who  could  scarcely  have  been  so 
ahnud  as  to  take  any  of  this  secret-service  money 
in  his  own  name,  defied  Dumouriez  to  produce 
tny  proof  against  him.  There  the  matter  re- 
mained. "  It  is  quite  clear,'*  said  an  ultra-Jacobin 
journalist,  **  that  each  party  dreads  the  disclosures 
that  might  be  made  by  the  other."  *  The  members 

*  The  day  aftar  Dainouriea*s  risit  to  the  Aaaemblr  there  was  a 
t«rr&  Cracai  there.  Jouneau,  a  member  of  the  c6te  droit  and  an 
tfScotauut  of  geadarmerie,  had  repeatedly  quarrelled  in  the 
AJMBbU  and  in  committees  with  Qranvsueuve,  a  Girondist  member, 
ifld  Istdy  a  lawyer  in  Bordeaux.  The  French  were  the  most  dael- 
iffatiaf  people  hi  Europe;  hot  sinoe  the  rovolntion  the  practice 
noMdaUDost  to  have  gone  out,  in  part,  probably,  because  on  one 
ocodin,  when  a  royalist  deputy  went  oat  with  a  rerolottonary  one 
ttdvoaaded  his  man.  the  Paris  mob  broke  open  his  house,  and  de- 
stroyed ev^hine  in  it.  and  would  have  destroyed  him  if  they  had 
beta  sbfe  Id  eatdi  him  at  the  moment.  The  ooarse,  hard  words 
Thkb  dis  depoties  gaTe  one  another,  and  die  imputations  of  liar  and 
aeocadiel  whidi  so  many  of  them  bore  day  after  day  witiiout  any 
^^mX  to  antt.  mnat  excite  some  snipriae.  Jounean,  who  had  been 
^nfattered  by  Grangeneuve,  invited  him  to  a  meeting  in  the  Bois  de 
«,  sad.  that  ttie  arms  might  be  more  equal,  he  proposed  to 


tkehv^  that  they  should  fight  with  pistols,  weapons  rarely  used 
tttiiistiae  in  France.  Grangenenve  said  he  would  rather  meet  him 
ii  tbs  AsRmbly,  whidi  was  tne  proper  place  for  orators  to  fight  in. 
^ooaeaa  called  him  a  coward,  upon  which  Grangeneure  called  him  a 
toanet  oaine.  The  ex-officer  of  geoditrmerie  thereupon  gave  the 
«x-sdvoQale  a  «lap  on  the  fisee  in  tlM  Preneh  manner.  Grangeneuve 
(tks  KMe  of  this  conflict  was  on  the  terrace  of  Uie  FeuiUaots  out- 
sit fiia  Taileries)  picked  up  a  big  stone,  threw  It  at  the  head  of 
Jooau.  bat  missed  him.  Joaneaa  tiien  feU  upon  him  with  liis 
csoe,  and  was  ominf  him  and  kicking  him  souodlv,  when  a  crowd 
of  Mtiioti,  headed  by  ex-marquls  St.  Huruge  and  le  beau  Barbaroux, 
Ml  Bfoo  Ua.  and  were  almost  killing  him  when  Galvet,  the  eonsti- 
tatioaaliit,  and  some  of  the  respectabilities  of  the  national  guard, 
mhsd  to  hb  rescue.  This  decent  scene,  enacted  almost  at  the  door 
t'  4m  AsMmMy^  took  place  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  so  that  some 
digtitCQatndictions  were  to  be  expected  in  the  reports  of  the  eye- 
"  i'i>i  II.  Bat  the  spirit  of  party  made  a  greater  darkness  and  con- 
(mam  tteoooold  have  proceeded  merely  f^rai  the  uncertain  twilight. 
Ontor Goadct.  oo  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  June,  informedthe 
AasBBhl;  that  Jonneau  had  attempted  to  asmsslnate  Grangenenve. 
iaeobioa  and  Girondists  unitinE,  the  Assembly  appointed  a  deputation 
(9  vait  apoa  Grangenenve,  aud  take  his  deposition  at  his  own  bed- 
ad».  Gnnganeuve  made  oat  a  sood  case  fur  himself,  and  named*  as 
tioaoBrable  witnesses  that  could  verify  his  deposition,  St.  Huruse. 
Btttetmz,  two  other  hot  Jacobins,  and  a  Madame  Daigremont,  wife 
e€  the  apbobterer  to  the  Assembly.  The  deputies  immediately  called 
iathne  witmsves.  St.  Huruge.  who  had  the  voice  of  a  bull  and 
*lao<  the  stteMth  of  tiMt  quadruped,  said  he  was  Sitting  qnieay  in 
«  eolw4u»ae  hard  by,  "  with  several  good  patriots  like  himself." 
v^  he  heard  some  ooe  crying  out  murder;  that  thereupon  he  flew 
to  the  spot,  and  Ibond  that  it  was  M.  Grangeneuve,  to  whom  M.  Jou- 
sen  had  just  been  giving;  a  hundred  kicks  and  a  hundred  blows  with 
1  cue ;  uid  that  Jouneau  had.  in  his  presence,  given  a  hundred  more 
*dinn  vidk  his  came  to  M.  Grangeneuve.  Barbaroux,  the  uphol- 
tterar*!  wife,  and  the  two  other  witnesses,  deposed  that  ihey  had  seen 
Iwaeaa  eraeUy  beat  Grangeneuve,  Ifcc ;  and  that  they  had  carried 


,  _  ave  in  their  arms  to  his  lodging,  where  he  lay  senseless 
^*  thiee-qnarten  of  an  hour.  But  Jouneau's  friends  of  the  cdte 
^ritimisied  that  witDcases  ought  also  to  be  heard  on  his  side;  and 
Am  Witnesses,  eoiudsting  entirely  of  members  of  the  Assembly, 
inomA  fliat  Grangeneuve  had  repeatedly  used  moat  gross  and  pro- 
^>ag  UMsge  in  the  eommittee ;  that  they  had  heard  him  caU 
'■saean  a  j. . .  f . . . . ,  and  seen  him  provoke  that  honourable  member 
^  ■^nsclna  attitudes  and  gestures.  As  for  tlie  actual  fight  on  the 
ttanoe,  M.  Freosenel  declared  that  he  had  seen  M.  Jonneau  knocked 
^<Ma  against  a  nuling,  and  Messrs.  Barbaroux  and  St.  Huruge  with 
^irtsea  Ills  Caca  maltreating  hhn  cmelly.  M.  Sage  said  tiiat  he 
^an  St.  Huxi^  aeixina  Jouneau  by  behindj^por  derriire,  while 
■>  Giaageaeuve  held  him  by  one  of  his  legs.  Calvet  said  that  he 
M  Kdaascd  Joaanm  Ihmi  the  ni*  of  St.  Hnrase,  wtio  had  his 
i»al  at  hb  throat,  and  who  loaded  him  (Calvet)  with  terrible  abuse, 
^■'Qas  lie  would  not  allow  him  to  strangle  Jouneau.  M.  Cases 
AepiMed  that,  seeing  St.  Huruge  fighting  or  struggling  whh  M.  Calvet, 
«^«as  striving  to  separate  Grangeneuve  and  Jouneau,  he  said  to 


of  the  military  committee  accused  Dumouriez  of 
publishing  a  severe  safire  on  his  predecessor  Servan 
and  themselves,  because  he  had  denounced  in  his 
memorial  various  abuses  and  malpractices,  and 
had  exposed  the  deplorable  state  of  the  French 
fortresses,  which  they  had  always  described  to  the 
Assembly  as  being  in  admirable  condition;  and 
they  also  accused  him  of  culpable  imprudence, 
and  almost  of  treason,  for  discovering  the  weak- 
ness of  the  armies  and  garrisons  at  a  time  when 
invasion  was  daily  expected.  He  excused  himself 
by  stating  that  the  greatest  daneer  lay  in  lulling 
the  nation  into  a  false  security ;  tnat  the  enemies 
of  France  were  already  as  well  acquainted  with 
their  weakness  as  they  could  be  themselves,  and 
that  the  proof  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
profit  by  It  was  the  fact  itself  that  they  had  not 
yet  done  so — that  they  had  not  yet  touched  the 
frontier,  though  invited  thither  by  the  shameful 
and  cowardly  manner  in  which  tne  disorganised 
French  troops  had  begun  the  war.  He  said  that 
there  was  yet  time  to  repair  the  evil  by  a  wise  and 
methodical  application  of  the  resources  of  France ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  by  his  worst  enemies 
that,  during  the  three  or  four  days  he  managed 
the  war  department,  he  adopted  several  admirable 
measures  for  making  the  most  of  the  time  which 
the  ill -organised,  wavering  coalition  of  kings  al- 
lowed the  revolutionists.  In  the  course  of  these 
three  or  four  days  he  wrote,  dictated,  or  signed 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  oflScial  papers;  he 
laid  down  good  rules  for  reviving  discipline ;  he 
marched  all  regiments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  to  the  frontiers ;  and  he  exhorted  Luckner, 
who  had  joined  Rochambeau's  command  to  his 
own,  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  all  Belgium 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  And  all  this  time  Du- 
mouriez was  in  the  greatest  state  of  uneasiness 
and  uncertainty.  When  he  returned  triumphantly 
from  the  Assembly  to  the  Tuileries,  the  king  ap- 
plauded his  boldness,  and  told  him  that  it  had 
completely  disconcerted  the  Gironde  faction;  but 
when*he  asked  the  king  to  sanction  the  two  sus- 

him  tliat  tills  was  a  combat  which  did  not  concern  him,  a  dispute 
between  two  members  of  the  Assembly,  which  one  of  their  colleagues 
was  endeavouring  to  terminate;  and  that  St.  Huruge.  instead  of 
hewing  him,  excited  the  people  to  an  insurrection  by  shouting  out 
that  they  were  beginning  to  murder  the  patriot  deputies.  The  Gi- 
rondists, however,  being  backed  by  the  Jaoobins.  declared  that  the 
testimony  of  mad  St.  Huruge.  beau  Barbaroux,  and  the  upholsterer's 
wife  wss  entiUed  to  more  credit  than  that  of  tlie  c6tc  droit  deputies  { 
and  Guadet,  thundering  from  the  tribune,  called  for  signal  vengeance 
on  Jouneau,  who  meant  nothing  less  than  to  muroer  the  patriot 
€teangenenve.  Itie  Girooda  demanded  nothing  less  than  a  deeree  of 
accusation  for  a  capital  crime.  The  cdte  droit  and  other  members, 
not  quite  so  eager  fbr  blood,  said  that  at  most  Jouneau  had  been 
guilty  of  an  assault,  which  might  very  well  be  punished  by  the  cor^ 
rectional  police.  A  tremendous  uproar  ensued,  the  galleries  shouting 
with  the  humane  CKrondists  that  Jouneau  had  intended  to  murder 
Grangeuenve,  and  ought  to  be  capitally  accused,  and  tried  by  ttie 
Assembly  as  guilty  ul  a  national  crime.  The  president  rang  his 
hand-bell,  reqncated  the  ipdleries  to  be  sUent,  and  put  oo  hu  hat 
twice.  At  last,  however,  it  was  voted  that  Jouneau  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Abbaye  for  three  days,  without  prejudice  to  any  action 
at  law  whidi  Grangeneuve  might  diooee  to  bnag  against  him  before 
the  ordinary  tribunals. — Hist.  Parlement. 

Grai^eneuve,  who  apparently  was  not  so  much  hurt  in  the  seuflle 
as  Jouneau,  was  exceeoingly  anxious  to  throw  upon  his  political 
opponents  the  horrible  odium  of  an  assassination.  If  we  are  to 
betieva  Madame  Bolaud— whidi  we  confess  we  do  not,  either  in  this 
or  in  several  other  particulars — Grangeneuve  bravelv  sought  d«nUi, 
and  afterwards  arranged  to  get  himself  assassinated  In  downright 
eanest,  in  order  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  court,  and  so  hasten  the 
repubUcaa  Avatar.    We  shaU  have  to  return  to  this  strange  story. 
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pended  decrees  about  the  federate  camp  and  the 
priests,  Louis  declared,  that,  though  ready  to  agree 
to  the  camp,  he  was  now  fully  determined  to  put 
his  veto  upon  the  other  decree.     Dumouriez  said 
that  this  would  ruin  the  king  and  everything,  and 
that  in  agreeing  to  take  office  he  had  understood 
the  king  would  sanction  both  decrees.     Louis  was 
immovable :  he  even  said  that  Dumouriez,  or  one 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  new  ministry,  must  coun- 
tersign a  letter  to  the  president,  in  which  he  an* 
nounced  his  resolution,  and  that  they  must  go  to 
the  Assembly  in  a  body.    "  Never,"  says  Dumou- 
riez, ^*did  Louis  speak  in  so  imperative  a  tone 
before."   On  the  next  morning  all  the  new  minis- 
ters sent  in  a  request  to  be  permitted  to  resign. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists, 
and  mayor  Petion,  were  agitating  the  people  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine — the  mayor  and  the 
Girondists,  at  least,  expecting  that  a  well-timed 
^meute  would  force  the  king  to  recall  the  virtuous 
Roland  and  his  colleagues.    Dumouriez  announced 
this  coming  storm  to  Louis,  who  seems  to  have 
been  induced  to  suspect  that  the  reports  about  the 
dreadful  faubourg  were  not  quite  correct,  and  that 
it  was  Dumouriez  who  wished  to  terrify  him  for 
his  own  ends  and  purposes.     He  declares  that  he 
no  longer  recognised  a  single  trace  of  the  mild 
and  coufiding  character  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  said 
to  him,  ^'  Do  not  think,  sir,  that  I  am  to  be  terri- 
fied by  menaces :  my  resolution  is  fixed."    On  the 
17th  of  June  the  king  accepted  the  resignations  of 
Dumouriez  and  the  friends  he  had  brought  into 
the  cabinet,  retaining  by  force  of  entreaties,  or  by 
their  desperate  love  of  place,  Duranthon  and  Lacoste. 
To  fill  up  the  vacated  posts,  Louis  had  once  more 
recourse  to  the  Feuillants;   and  he  chose  from 
among  that  party  Lagard,  Chambonas,  and  Terrier 
de  Mont-Clel — ^men  who  had  scarcely  any  other 
recommendation   except  that  of  being  personal 
friends  of  Lafayette  and  partakers  of  his  views  in 
politics.     Dumouriez  insinuates  that  the  intrigues 
of  Lafayette  and  his  party  had  not  been  idle  during 
these  rapid  ministerial  changes ;  and  there  seems 
abundant  proof  to  show  that  there  was  a  perfect 
imderstanding  and  active  correspondence  between 
the  general  in  his  fortified  camp  at  Maubeuge  and 
his  party  in  Paris ;  and,  as  for  proofs  of  Lafayette^s 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  Dumouriez,  they  meet  us  in 
all  directions.     On  the  18th  of  June,  the  very  next 
day  after  the  formation  of  the  new  Feuillant  minis- 
try, who  came  into  office  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  horrible  insults  offered  to  the  king,  in  his  own 
apartments,  a  letter  was  presented  and  read  in  the 
Assembly  from  Lafayette,  who,  from  his  fortified 
camp,  threatened  the  Jacobins  and  all  other  fac- 
tions; and  called  upon  the  Assembly,  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  his  army,  and  of  all  the  true 
friends  of  liberty,  to  respect  the  constitution  and 
the  written  law.     He  told  them  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  bearing  any  longer  the  tyranny  of 
clubs  and  mobs,  that  had  scarcely  left  the  shadow 
of  liberty  at  Paris  or  in  any  other  part  of  France — 
an  indi^utable  fact,  afid  the  inevitable  result  of 


the  monstrous  follies  and  imbecilities  of  Lafayette 
himself,  and  of  those  who  had  begun  revolution- 
making  with  him.    Terrible  was  the  tempest  which 
this  letter  excited.     The  writer  of  it  was  called  a 
Cromwell,  and  Dr.  Guillotin's  invention  was  in- 
voked for  his  behoof.    Vergniaud  mounted  the 
tribune  to  demonstrate,  logically  and  rhetorically, 
that  no  general  in  the  command  of  an  army  could, 
possibly  be  permitted  to  address  the  legislative  body 
in  such  a  style ;  that  counsel  and  advice  from  such 
a  quarter  must  be  regarded  as  dictation  and  menace. 
Guadet,  that  other  great  Girondist  (for  the  Gironde 
was  quite  as  furious  as  the  ultra- Jacobin  section), 
declared  that  the  letter  could  hardly  have  been 
written  by  Lafayette,  as  it  spoke  of  the  dismissal  of 
Dumouriez,  which  could  not  liave  been  known  on 
the  frontiers  at  the  time  the  letter  was  dated ;  that 
it  must  be  supposed  that  Lafayette  had  left  his 
signature  in  Paris  on  a  blank  sheet,  and  that  the 
paper  must  have  been  filled  up  and  presented  by  a 
faction ;  that,  when  Cromwell  had  dared  to  hold 
such  language  in  England  .  .  .  ."    He  was  inter- 
rupted by  several  voices  crying  out,  *'  Sir,  this  is 
abominable."     From  the  other  side  of  the  House 
he  was  applauded ;  and  another  scene  of  riot  took 
place.    The  president,  after  some  vain  efforts  to  be 
heard,  said,  "  I  call  the  National  Assembly  to 
order."    Le  Josne  called  the  president  to  order  for 
daring  to  call  the  Assembly  to  order,  and   was 
backed  by  all  the  Jacobin  deputies  and  the  entire 
forces  of  the  galleries.     The  president  threatened 
to  leave  the  chair  and  the  hall.     He  was  pacified 
by  the  order  of  the  day  being  carried  against  a 
regular  motion  for  calling  him  to  order,  and  then 
the  tumult  subsided.     A  Jacobin  begged  Guadet 
to  get  on  with  his  discourse,  reminding  him  that 
he  had  stopped  short  at  Cromwell.    "  I  was  going 
to  say,'*  resumed  the  Girondist  orator,  "that,  when 
Cromwell  held  language  like  this  letter,  liberty 
was  lost  in  England ;  and  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self that  the  emulator  of  Washington  is  wishing  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  this  protector !     [Loud  ap- 
plauses.]    If  such  be  the  power  of  the  party  that 
aim  at  killing  liberty  in  France,  that  Lafayette 
might   believe  himself  empowered  to  write  this 
letter,  which  I  am  far  from  thinking  he  has  done, 
then  I  say  the  Assembly  ought  to  bestow  the  most 
solemn   consideration  on  this  step.     I  demand, 
therefore,  that  the  letter  be  submitted  to  our  new 
committee  of  twelve,  in  order  that  the  Assembly 
may  avenge  M.  Lafayette  on  the  coward  that  has 
covered  himself  with  his  name ;  and  in  order  that 
the  Assembly  may  prove  to  the  French  people,  by 
a  novel  and  terrible  example,  that  they  have  not 
taken  a  vain  oath  in  swearing  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution. ....  For  we  have  no  longer  a  consti- 
tution, if  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army  can 
dictate  laws  to  us!"    Daverhoult  begged  to  say 
that  the  letter  did  not  speak  of  the  actual  dismis- 
sion of  Dumouriez,  but  only  mentioned  it  as  some* 
thing  that  must  happen.     Dumas  attested  that  the 
signature  at  the  foot  of  the  letter  was  certainly 
Lafayette^s.     The  House  decided  unanimously  that 
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the  Irtter  should  be  sent  to  the  committee  of  twelve. 
£?eD  the  Feoillants  were  now  convinced  that  a 
capital  mistake  had  been  committed  in  sending 
such  a  letter  to  the  Assembly  at  such  a  time.  It 
hastened  on  those  terrible  explosions  which  had 
been  for  some  time  preparing.  Robespierre  was 
in  ecstasies  at  Lafayette's  faux  pas ;  and,  instantly 
taking  up  the  pen,  he  addressed  a  terrible  letter  to 
the  general,  and  published  it  in  his  own  journal. 
He  called  Lafayette  traitor,  tyrant,  and  dictator ; 
telling  him  that  he  had  been  more  successful  in 
making  war  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
upon  a  plain  honest  citizen  like  Robespierre,  than 
in  fighting  the  enemies  of  the  French.  He  accused 
him  of  all  manner  of  mean  and  dastardly  intrigues ; 
and,  after  relating  his  whole  public  history  in  his 
own  way,  which  was  the  way  best  suited  to  exas- 
perate the  people,  he  concluded  his  yery  long  epistle 
by  declaring  that  the  Assembly  must  either  destroy 
Lafayette  or  be  destroyed  by  him.  Brissot,  in  his 
journal,  preached  very  nearly  to  the  same  text; 
and  Ccmdorcet  excused  Lafayette  of  treachery  and 
of  enmity  to  liberty  by  accusing  him  of  imbecility 
and  a  passive  submission  to  the  intriguers  and 
tndtors  into  whose  hands  he  had  thrown  himself. 
But,  if  Lafayette's  blunder  hurried  on  what  was 
coming,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  would  have  come 
a  little  sooner  or  later  if  his  letter  had  never  been 
written.  The  publication  of  Roland's  letter  to  the 
king,  which,  as  Dumouriez  says,  actually  pointed 
daggers  at  the  breast  of  that  unhappy  prince, 
would  have  produced  some  terrible  t^meute  without 
any  other  agency,  public  or  secret.  But  there  were 
secret  and  most  powerful  agencies  that  had  been 
most  actively  employed  ever  since  the  moment 
that  Louis  turned  out  the  Girondist  ministers; 
and  nothing  was  more  true  than  the  intelligence 
Dumouriez  gave  the  king,  that  the  Girondists, 
united  with  the  Jacobins,  and  aided  by  mayor 
Potion  and  the  municipality,  were  agitating  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Fiction — Virtue  Petion,  as 
he  was  now  styled  by  the  sansculottes,  who  in 
little  more  than  a  year  drove  him  away  to  perish 
by  famine  or  by  poison,  and  to  be  devoured  by 
wolves — ^had  all  the  necessary  knowledge  of  per- 
sons and  places.  He  called  upon  the  brewer 
Santerre,  die  butcher  L^endre,  the  ex-capuchin 
Chabot,  the  ex-marquis  St.  Huruge,  and  other 
men  of  that  stamp :  he  held  several  meetings  with 
them,  and  urged  them  to  make  a  demonstration 
with  their  Parisian  pikes,  which  by  this  time  were 
counted  at  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand.*  Petion 
even  made  up  matters  for  the  nonce  with  Robes- 
pierre, whose  esteem  he  had  lost  by  identifying 
himself  with  the  Gironde  party ;  and  the  immense 
popular  influence  of  the  Incorruptible  was  added 
to  that  of  the  mayor  of  Paris.  On  the  16th  of 
Jane,  two  days  before  Lafayette's  letter  reached 
the  Assembly^  the  citizens  of  the  Faubourgs  St. 
Antotne  and  St.  Marcel  made  a  formal  demand 

*  Boederer,  Chnmique  de  Cinqnante  Jonn.    In  this  ctirioas  book, 
wkieb  was  noipaUiiW  till  18»,  Koederv  givci  the  depotitloM  of 
wtoiesaea  as  Uken  before  the  departmental  directory,  to  which,  at 
the  tiaa«of  Uie  htturrection,  he  «ru  procurear  syndic., 
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to  the  council-general  of  the  commune  for  per* 
mission  to  meet  in  arms  on  the  20th,  to  draw 
up  and  present  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  and 
a  petition  to  the  king,  to  plaut  a  Mai,  or  May- 
pole, or  Tree  of  Liberty,  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Feuillants,  and  otherwise  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Jeu  de  Paume.  The  commune  com- 
municated this  demand  not  to  the  Assembly, 
but  to  the  mayor ;  and  the  mayor  did  not  com- 
municate it  to  anybody  till  the  18th.  It  was  then 
made  known  to  the  departmental  directory,  who 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  prohibit  any  such  armed 
meeting,  and  to  enjoin  the  commandant  of  the 
national  guards  and  mayor  Potion  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  it.  On  the  19th  the  decisions  of 
the  departmental  directory  were  reported  to  the 
Assembly,  where  many  men  not  in  the  secret  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  storm  that  had  been  fully 
prepared  ever  since  the  16th.  But  it  was  not  only 
in  die  faubourgs  and  in  the  sections  of  Paris  that 
Petion  and  the  Girondists  had  been  busy :  they 
had  concerted  measures  with  Barbaroux,  who  had 
repeatedly  promised  the  Jacobin  Club  to  bring  up 
patriots  and  true  republicans  from  Marseilles  and 
all  the  south ;  and,  before  the  report  of  the  depart- 
ment was  presented,  a  numerous  deputation  of 
Marseilles  citizens,  with  beau  Barbaroux  at  their 
head,  were  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 
Barbaroux,  who  did  nothing  without  consulting 
Madame  Roland,  was  of  course  the  orator  of  the 
deputation ;  and  terrible  and  sanguinary  was  the 
speech  he  delivered.  "  French  liberty,"  said  he, 
'*  is  in  danger !  The  free  men  of  the  south  are 
ready  to  march  for  its  defence.  The  day  of  the 
wradi  of  the  people  is  at  length  arrived.  This 
people,  whom  the  traitors  have  always  tried  to 
slaughter  or  enchain,  is  tired  of  parrying  blows : 
it  will  now  give  blows  of  its  own,  and  annihilate 
the  conspirators !  Legislators !  the  popular  force 
constitutes  your  strength.  Employ  it  then,  and 
give  no  quarter  to  your  enemies,  as  you  have  none 
to  expect  from  them !  The  French  people  demand 
from  you  a  decree  authorising  them  to  march  with 
all  their  imposing  forces.  Only  give  the  order, 
and  they  will  march  to  the  capital  and  to  the 
frontiers.  The  people  are  absolutely  determined 
to  finish  this  revolution !"  Long  and  loud  were 
the  applauses  which  hailed  Barbaroux.  A  great 
many  voices  demanded  in  a  breath  that  his  dis- 
course should  be  printed,  and  sent  to  the  eighty- 
three  departments ;  and,  after  a  fruitless  struggle 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  terrified  at  the  certain 
effect  of  this  resolution,  it  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Assembly.  A  deputation  from  the  Jacobin  Club 
of  Aix  presented  some  patriotic  gifts;  and  then, 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  letter  of  the 
departmental  directory  was  presented.  The  lead- 
ing  Girondists  joined  the  Jacobins  in  insisting  that 
this  letter  ought  not  to  be  read,  and  in  calling  for 
the  order  of  the  day.  Becquey,  who  understood 
what  this  meant,  said  that  to-morrow  was  going  to 
be  a  stormy  day,  and  that  surely  the  .Ajsembly 
ought  to  read  the  letter,  and  take  measures  of  pie* 
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caution*  Vergniaud,  beginning  with  a  lie,  said  he 
did  not  know  that  there  was  to  be  a  Btorm  to- 
morrow; and  that  it  would  be  very  unconstitu- 
tional for  the  ABsembly  to  occupy  itself  about  mere 
measures  of  police,  in  order,  however,  to  stop  a 
discussion  which  might  possibly  have  led  to  the 
disclosure  of  startling  facts,  the  Girondists  and 
Jacobins  withdrew  their  opposition,  and  the  letter 
was  read ;  but  then,  inst^  of  deliberating  upon 
it,  or  of  taking  any  measures  to  avert  the  tempest 
which  was  to  burst  within  a  very  few  hours,  the 
Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Surely  this 
conduct  justified  Chabot  in  saying  to  the  mobs  of  the 
faubourgs,  '^  The  National  Assembly  expects  you  to- 
morrow morning,  and  with  open  arms."  That  night 
a  grand  conciliabulum  was  held  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  at  brewer  Santerre's.  It  began  about 
midnight;  and  Fiction,  Robespierre,  Manuel,  Alex- 
andre, commandant  of  one  of  the  Parisian  bat- 
talions, and  Sillery,  the  husband  of  the  Genlis,  and 
the  creature  of  Orleans,  were  present  at  it.  The 
meeting  was  also  attended  by  a  number  of  despe- 
rate Jacobins,  whom  Santerre  had  called  in  from 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  Some  of  the 
pikemen  were  uneasy  at  the  orders  issued  by  the 
departmental  directory,  and  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  meet  in  the  morning  without  arms,  as  the 
national  guards  of  the  more  opulent  sections  of 
Paris  might  possibly  lire  upon  them,  and  make  a 
worse  slaughter  than  that  of  the  black  Sunday  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars ;  but  Santerre  assured  them 
that  the  national  guards  could  not  fire  without  an 
order  from  the  municipality,  that  no  such  order 
would  be  given,  and  that  mayor  Pfltion  would  be 
there  to  see  that  all  went  well  for  the  patriots. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  P<^tion  sent  a  letter  to 
the  departmental  directory,  proposing  what  he 
called  "  a  means  at  once  simple,  legal,  and  ana- 
logous to  circumstances,"  which  was,  that  the  di- 
rectory should  order  the  national  guards  to  receive 
the  pike-armed  citizens  of  the  faubourgs  into  their 
ranks  on  the  morrow,  and  authorise  all  such  as 
chose  to  march  to  do  so.  The  departmental  au- 
thorities rejected  this  strange,  bold  proposition  as 
dangerous,  and  as  contrary  to  the  official  oath 
they  had  taken  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  exe- 
cute the  laws ;  and  for  this  answer  PiH;ion  after- 
wards threw  all  the  blame  upon  them.*  He  pre- 
tends that  he  doubled  the  guards  at  the  Tuileries ; 
but,  if  he  adopted  any  such  measure,  he  must  have 
taken  good  care  that  the  national  guardsmen  sent 
thither  would  be  thoroughly  sansculottxc,  and  such 
as  should  offer  no  opposition  to  the  sovereign  mob 
he  had  set  in  motion.  As  soon  as  day  dawned  this 
mob  began  to  assemble  in  the  Faubourgs  St  Antoine 
and  St.  Marcel  to  beat  of  drum.  About  eight  o'clock 
they  began  to  form  themselves  into  marching  co- 
lumns ;  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock 
that  brewer  Santerre,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  invalids  and  other  old  soldiers,  joined 
them,  that  they  began  their  march  towards  the 
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Tuileries.    Nothing  could  be  more  terribly  clear 
than  their  emblems  and  devices.    Their  standard, 
par  excellence,  was  a  pair  of  old  black  silk  breeches 
extended  on  a  tall  cross-staff,  with  these  words 
underneath: — "Tremble,  tyrants!  the  sansculottes 
are  coming!"     On  another  tall  staff  they  carried 
a  bullock's  heart,  pierced  through  with  the  steel 
head  of  a  pike,  and  having  inscribed  benesth— 
"  Aristocrat's    heart."      Women   and    children 
marched  in  column  with  the  men ;  and  all  were 
armed  with  pikes  and  iron-shod  clubs.    From  the 
pike-heads  streamed  tricolor  ribands;  and  ban- 
ners were  distributed  along  the  line  of  march,  with 
inscriptions  like  these : — "  Without  breeches,  but 
free;"    "Down   with  the  veto;"    "Long  live 
liberty;"    Death  to  all  tyranU;"    ** Advice  to 
Louis  XVL ;"   **  When  the  country  is  in  danger, 
all  sansculottes  rise;"  •^The  people  are  tired  of 
suffering,  and  will  have  an  entire  Uberty  or  death ;" 
"  We  only  want  union,  liberty,  and  equality ;"  &o. 
Santerre,  who  directed  all  the  movements,  who 
was  the  real  general  of  this  sansculotte  army,  had 
taken  care  to  flank  the  Mai,  or  tree  of  liberty,  with 
two  or  three  loaded  cannon,  which  were  dragged 
along  by  nervous  arms.    Before  they  reached  the 
Assembly,  which  they  were  to  visit  before  visiting 
the  palace,  Roederer,  the  procureur  syndic  of  the 
department,  announced  to  that  august  body  that 
an  extraordinary  number  of  armed  citizens,  con- 
trary to  law,  and  in  spite  of  divers  injunctions, 
were  coming  to  present  petitions,  and  to  make  an 
($meute,  under  the  pretence  of  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Jeu  de  Paume.    He  implored  the 
deputies  not  to  admit  them;  but  to  execute  the 
law,  which  prohibited  a  greater  number  than 
twenty   citizens   from   presenting  petitions,  &c. 
**  It  is  true,"  said  he,  ^*  that  these  armed  citizens 
come  hither  to-day  for  a  civic  object;   but  to- 
morrow other  men  may  come  for  a  different  object, 
and  then  what  will  you  have  to  say  to  them  ?"    AU 
the  cAtti  droit  who  had  courage  enough  to  express 
their  opinion  decUred  that  the  Assembly  ought  not 
to  admit  this  armed  multitude;  but  the  Jacobins 
and  the  Girondists,  with  louder  and  bolder  voices, 
declared  that  the  citizens,  who  only  wanted  to  pre- 
sent a  petition,  ought  to  be  received  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  with  civility,  respect,  and 
a  welcome.    Vergniaud,  **  the  most  eloquent  orator 
of  the  Assembly,  whose  soul  was  devoured  with 
the  love  of  the  public  good,"  mounted  to   the 
speaking-place,  and  told  the  Assembly  that  these 
were  not  times  to  be  too  particular ;  that  they  hsd 
already  received  petitioners,  and  in  great  numbers  ; 
and  that  they  must  receive  them  again,  or  worse 
would  follow.   Dumolard  said  that  everybody  kne^sv 
that  that  shameful  abuse  had  been  established,  but 
that  it  was  now  time  to  put  an  end  to  it,  if  they  did 
not  wish  the  Assembly  and  the  king  to  appear 
equally,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  merest  slaves 
of  an  insolent  mob.    But,  while  he  was  speaking, 
the  lumbering  of  cannon,  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the 
shouts  and  shrieks,  and  shrill  cries  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  announced  that  the  faubourg  columns 
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Ind  arrired  in  the  square  outside  the  Salle  de 
Han^e,  and  a  letter  was  handed  in  from  Santerre 
to  the  president.  This  letter,  which  was  read  with 
^t  promptnese  which  was  demanded  hj  any 
miasiTe  from  auch  a  quarter,  stated  briefly  tlut  the 
patriota  of  the  £iiubouTgs  merely  wanted  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  in  order  to  confound  their  calum- 
niatora,  and  prove  themseWes  still  the  men  of  the 
14th  of  July,  1189.  Vergniaud  said  that  any  oppo- 
■tiim  would  only  renew  the  bloody  scenes  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  *'  And  surely,"  added  he,  "  there 
k  nothing  reprehensible  in  the  sentiments  of  these 
petitioners.  They  are  very  properly  uneasy  about 
the  future ;  and  they  only  want  to  prove  to  us  that, 
aolwitfaatanding  all  the  intrigues  against  liberty, 
they  are  ever  ready  to  defend  it !"  Somebody  else 
laid  that  the  petitioners  were  only  eight  thousand 
inmimber.  ''But,"  said  Calvet,  ''we  are  only 
neten  hundred  and  fbrty-fite !  Let  us  retire !  * 
Calret  waa  rudely  called  to  order^  as  if  such  a 
word  could  be  pronounced  on  such  an  occasion ; 
and  sereral  members  accused  him  of  insulting  the 
people,  who  meant  no  harm  to  the  Assembly,  and 
who  would  assuredly  never  touch  a  hair  of  their 
heada.  Ramond  attempted  to  speak,  but  he  was 
told  that  eight  thousand  citizens  were  kept  waiting. 
In  the  midst  of  this  idle  debate — most  idle  and 
ahsuni  in  every  respect,  for,  if  they  had  wished  it, 
the  Assembly  could  not  have  kept  out  the  pikes 
and  the  dubs,  the  bullock's  heart  and  the  black 
breeches — ^the  impatient  mob  ruahed  into  the  hall, 
and  filled  it  almost  to  sufibcation.  Then  Guadet 
made  a  speech,  not  merely  to  excuse,  but  to  justify 
theur  coming,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  defile,  with  their  arms  and  banners, 
before  the  Assembly.  Crowding  into  some  order, 
the  head  of  the  columns  came  up  to  the  bar ;  and 
then  Santerre,  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand, 
being  flanked  by  St.  Huruge,  who  held  another 
drawn  aabre,  delivered  an  oration  in  his  loudest 
voice.  ^'L^lisbtors!"  said  the  sonorous  and 
tziumphant  brewer,  reading  from  a  written  paper 
in  his  hand)  "  the  French  people  come  to  acquaint 
you  with  their  fears  and  inquietudes.  It  is  in 
ysor  bosom  that  they  deposit  their  alarms,  and 
hope  at  length  to  find  a  remedy  for  their  evils. 
Thia  day  recalls  the  memorable  epoch  of  the  20th 
<tf  Jane»  and  the  Tennis  Court  at  Versailles,  where 
the  representatives  of  the  people  met,  and  swore 
sever  to  abandon  our  caus&— ^  die  in  its  defence. 
Baaember,  gentlemen,  that  solemn  vow ;  and  per- 
ait  an  afliieted  people  to  ask  now  whether  you  will 
tjiandofn  na  ?  In  the  name  of  the  nation^  diat  has 
ks  eyes  fijud  on  this  city,  we  oome  to  assure  you 
that  the  people  are  up,  tluat  they  are  quite  equal  to 
ihe  dieumatances  of  the  times,  and  quite  ready  to 
CBi|dioy  great  means  in  order  to  avenge  the  out- 
raged majesty  of  the  people.  These  rigorous  means 
vt  |U8tified  by  the  second  article  of  the  Declara- 
tion  of  the  Righta  of  Man — resistance  to  oppres* 
skn  I  It  is  indeed  a  misfortune  for  free  men,  who 
kaie  transmitted  their  powers  to  you,  to  see  them- 
advea  reduced  to  the  eruel  necessity  ^  bathing 


their  hands  in  the  blood  of  conspiratora ;  but  the 
time  for  diaaimulation  ia  past,  the  plot  ia  dis- 
.oovered,  the  hour  of  vengeance  is  com^  and  blood 
shall  flow,  or  the  tree  of  tiberty  which  we  are 
going  to  plant  shall  flouriah  in  peace !"    Continu- 
ing hia  harangue^  with  some  menace  of  death  and 
blood  in  every  aentence,  the  brewer  aaid  that,  if 
there  were  conspirators  in  the  Assembly  itself,  the 
patriot  members  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  name 
them  to  the  people,  the  true  sovereign,  that  was 
there  to  judge  and  execute  judgment  on  them. 
He  talked  widely  and  vaguely  about  conspirators, 
but  he  never  named  Lafayette,  or  alluded  to  hia 
letter  to  the  Assembly ;  but  in  a  few  words  he  ex- 
plained the  true  object  of  this  insurrection.    "  Hie 
executive  power,"  said  he,  ^  is  not  in  accord  with 
vou.    We  require  no  other  proof  of  this  than  the 
late  dismissal  of  the  patriot  ministers  [Roland, 
Servan,  and  Clavi^res.]     And  is  it  then  thua  that 
the  happiness  of  a  free  people  is  to  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  a  king  ?    But  is  this  king  to  exercise 
any  other  will  than  that  of  the  law  ?    The  people 
will  it  so,  and  their  head  is  well  worth  that  of 
crowned  despots.    Their  head  is  the  genealogic 
tree  of  the  nation ;  and  before  this  robust  oak,  the 
fiseble  reed  must  bend !    We  complain,  gentlemen, 
of  the  inaction  of  our  armies.    We  demand  that 
you  discover  the  cause  of  it.    If  it  be  derived  from 
the  executive  power,  let  that  power  be  annihilated ! 
The  blood  of  patriots  ought  not  to  flow  to  gratify 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  perfidious  chftteau  of 
the  Tuileries.    Who  can  stop  us  in  our  march? 
Are  we  to  see  our  armies  on  the  frontiers  perish 
piecemeal?    Ours  is  a  common  cause,  O  legis- 
latora !  and  our  action  ought  to  be  common  too.    If 
the  first  champions  of  liboty  had  temporised,  would 
you  be  sitting  to-day  in  this  august  Areopagus  ?" 
He  next  complained  of  the  shameful  inactivity  of  the  . 
guillotine,  and  of  the  high  national  court  appointed 
to  try  political  crimes;  and  he  asked  the  Assembly 
^  whether  the  people  would  be  obliged  to  take  the 
sword  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  exter- 
minate, by  one  terrible  blow,  not  only  all  the 
atate  priaonerai  but  all  thoae  that  would  not  exe- 
cute the   lawa  upon    them?"    The  reading  of 
this    so    called    petition    was    frequently   inter- 
rupted  by   tremendous    applauses,    which   pro- 
ceeded not  only  from    the    galleries,  but  also 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  House.     When  it  was 
finished,  the  president  (M.  Franks  of  Nantea, 
the  same  who  had  made  Dr.  Prieatley'a  son  a 
French  citisen)  replied,  with  what  some  Frendi 
writers  call  "  remarkable  dignity."    He  told  San- 
terre and  the  pike*armed  rabble  that  they  were  all 
fellow-dtizens,  and  that  the  people  and  the  As- 
sembly were  but  one;  that  the  Assembly,  as  the 
representatives  of  twenty-four  millions  of  men, 
announced  to  them  through  his  organ  that  they 
would  disconcert  all  the  plots  of  the  conspirators ; 
that  they  would  deliver  over  all  the  conspirators  to 
the  sword  of  the  law,  as  the  law  alone  ought  to 
avenge  the  people,  &c.     By  this  time  there  were 
at  the  least  thirty  thousand  men,  women>  and 
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children  in  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  and  they  all 
intended  to  defile  through  the  Hall  with  their 
pikes  and  their  hludgeons,  their  swords  and  guns. 
One  formalist  of  a  deputy  wished  to  know  whether 
the  citizens  of  the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and 
St  Marcel  were  to  be  permitted  to  traverse  the 
Hall  thus  armed ;  but  the  Assembly,  to  save  their 
dignity,  called  him  to  order,  and,  without  men- 
tioning arms,  decreed  that  the  citizens  should  tra- 
verse the  Salle.  While  this  idle  talk  was  going 
on  among  the  legislators,  the  sovereign  mob 
formed,  and  began  to  march  through  the  Hall, 
coming  in  at  one  door  and  going  out  at  the  other, 
and  shouting  **  Down  with  the  Veto !  Long  live 
liberty  and  equality !  Long  live  the  patriots  with- 
out .  breeches !  "  and  dancing  the  Carmagnole, 
which  was  their  war  or  liberty  dance,  and  singing, 
in  deafening  chorus,  the  Qa  Ira,  or  '^  It  will 
go"  song.  A  very  long  time  was  necessarily 
consumed  in  these  performances;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  patriot  citizens  got  clear  of 
the  Hall,  and  consolidated  their  columns  for  an 
assault  on  the  Tuileries.  They  had  scarcely 
cleared  out  when  another  fonnidable  deputation, 
though  not  quite  so  numerous,  marched  up  to 
the  bar  of  the  House,  as  if  to  give  an  addi- 
tional, but  scarcely  necessary,  proof  of  how  much 
the  Girondists  had  had  to  do  with  this  insur- 
rection. The  deputation  consisted  of  armed  men 
from  the  first  and  second  battalion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  who  were  going,  they  said, 
to  the  frontiers,  and  who  could  not,  in  passing 
through  Paris,  neglect  to  pay  the  homage  of  their 
respect  and  fidelity  to  the  Assembly.  As  soon  as 
their  orator  had  read  his  oration,  and  the  com- 
placent president  had  replied  to  it,  the  House  ad- 
journed till  the  evening,  and  the  deputies  went  to 
their  dinners.*  In  the  meantime  the  patriot  co- 
lumns, with  the  transfixed  heart  at  their  head, 
moved  along  the  strong  iron  railing  which  encloses 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  looking  for  some  open 
gate  by  which  to  enter  in  order  to  plant  their  tree 
of  liberty.  But  as  all  the  gates  were  closed,  and 
as  troops — horse  and  foot  and  artillery — ^were  very 
distinctly  seen  within  the  railing,  the  patriots  hesi- 
tated and  hung  back,  and  not  a  few  of  them  went 
off  at  score,  swearing  that  this  was  going  to  be  a 
blacker  day  than  the  black  Sunday.  Those  who 
did  not  bolt  turned  aside  to  the  garden  of  the 
Capuchins,  and  erected  their  tall  poplar-tree  there 
with  Carmagnole  and  Qa  Ira.  Bully  Santerre, 
who  now  came  to  the  spot  from  the  Assembly, 
where  he  had  stayed  gossiping  with  republican 
deputies  till  the  adjournment,  was  wroth  that  they 
had  not  planted  the  tree  on  the  Feuillant  terrace, 
as  they  had  agreed  to  do ;  but  the  unbreeched  told 
him  that  there  waa  a  snare  laid  for  them  there, 
and  that  they  were  not  such  fools  as  to  rush  into 
it.  Even  at  this  moment  of  extreme  exaltation  a 
few  whiffs  of  grape-shot  would  have  sent  these 
sansculottes  flying  through  every  street  and  dark 
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alley  of  Paris ;  but  there  was  positively  no  one  to 
administer  that  purgation,  and  Santerre,  St.  Hu- 
ruge,  and  others  of  those  men  who  had  attended 
the  nocturnal  meetings  in  the  faubourgs,  soon  con- 
vinced the  mob,   and  ocularly  demonstrated  to 
them,  that  the  national  guards  inside  the  Tuileries 
railings  were  as  good  patriots  as  themselves.  When 
Santerre  had  carried  this  pleasant  conviction  to 
their  bosoms,  he  harangued  them,  and  told  them 
that  they  must  go  not  merely  into  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  but  into  the  palace  itself,  in  order  to 
present  their  petition  to  the  king  in  person.   "  We 
have  cannon,"  said  he,  *^  and,  if  they  will  not  open 
a  gate  to  us,  we  will  knock  it  to  pieces  with  our 
bullets."     The  mob,  waxing  uncommonly  bold 
fi'om  the  moment  they  knew  there  would  be  no 
resistance,  sang  Qa  Ira ;   a  loaded  cannon  was 
dragged  to  their  front,  and  on  they  all  went  to  a 
side- gate  that  opened  on  the  Place  de  Carrousel. 
In  the  morning,  before  the  mob  reached  the  As- 
sembly, a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
but  not  exceeding  altogether  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
had  hastened  to  the  palace  with  a  vain  offer  of 
their  services  and  their  lives.    Their  arrival  did  a 
great  deal  more  harm  than  good ;  for  even  such  of 
the  national  guards  as  were  not  disposed  to  join 
the  insurgents  were  exceedingly  disgusted  at  the 
presence  of  men  who  wore  buckles  to  their  shoes, 
powder  in  their  hair,  and  black  silk  breeches,  and 
who  were  all  known  to  entertain  opinions  very 
adverse  to  the  constitution  at  present  established. 
The  king,  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  humiliating 
scenes  of  the  Day  of  Poignards,  begged  these  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  to  retire,  and,  except  a  few 
that  remained  behind  in  the  apartment  of  Louis's 
premier  valet,  they  had  all  withdrawn.     Some 
faint  hope  was  then  entertained  that  the   gens 
d'armes  and  the  national  guardsmen  would  stand 
by  the  king ;  but  the  gens  d'armes  refused  to  load 
their  muskets,  and  the  national  guards  surrounded 
the  artillery,  swearing  that  they  would  not  permit 
them  to  fire  upon  the  people.    If  the  king's  guard, 
so  recently  and  so  opportunely  disbanded,  had 
been  there,  matters  might  have  taken  a  different 
turn ;  but,  with  such  precious  defenders  as  Louis 
had,  he  could  do  nothing  but  submit.     The  na- 
tional guards  threw  open  the  gate,  and  the  living 
torrent  rushed  into  the  garden,  with  Santerre  and 
a  cannon  at  their  head.     Near  the  door  of  the 
palace  a  number  of  respectable  citizens  surrounded 
the  brewer,  and  endeavoured,  by  persuasion  or  by 
terror,  to  prevent  his  entrance.    They  told  him 
that  he  would  be  responsible  for  whatever  might 
happen,  that  he  was  the  sole  chief  of  that  moat 
unconstitutional   movement,  that  he  had   basely 
deceived  the  people,  and  would  soon  be  regarded 
by  all  as  a  scoundrel.     Santerre  turned  pale ;  but 
butcher  Legendre  gave  him  an  encouraging  wink, 
and  then  the  brewer  cried  out,  ^'  Gentlemen,  I  take 
you  all  to  witness  that  I  refuse  to  march  at  your 
head  into  the  king's  apartments!"  and  then  the 

fentlemen  who  carried  pikes  and  the  bullock's 
ieart|  perfectly  underBtaoding  what  was  meant^ 
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closed  their  rankB,  pressed  forward,  and  swept  on 
before  them  Santerre  and  those  who  were  remon* 
strating  with  Mm.  They  found  the  strong  oak- 
door  of  the  outward  apartment  closed  upon  them ; 
but  they  dragged  their  cannon  up  the  broad  stair- 
cftse,  and  pointed  it  against  the  door,  which  pre- 
sently flew  open.  At  the  same  moment  other 
divisions  of  the  patriots  broke  open  other  doors 
and  ¥nindowB  with  sledge-hammers  and  axes,  and 
entered  different  parts  of  the  palace  at  once.  No* 
thing  remained  between  the  king  and  the  mob, 
save  one  inner  door,  which  presently  shook  and 
cracked  under  the  blows  of  the  sansculottes.  Louis 
ordered  it  to  be  opened,  and  even  advanced  to 
meet  the  mob,  expecting  instant  death,  but  being 
prepared  to  die  unflinchingly  like  a  martyr— which 
was  precisely  the  only  great  thing  he  was  ever 
capable  of  doing.  ^*  What  is  it  you  want?"  said 
he.  The  foremost  patriots  recoiled  awe-stricken ; 
but  anon  the  masses  in  the  rear,  who  could  neither 
hear  his  words  nor  see  his  calm,  unmoved  oounte* 
nance,  drove  them  forward^  and  in  they  rushed  by 
hmidieda.  Some  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  national 
guards  who  belonged  to  the  more  respectable 
daaaes  bad  got  into  the  room  by  a  private  stair- 
case. M.  de  Bougainville,  fearing  that,  if  they  did 
sot  murder  the  king  with  their  pikes  and  axes, 
the  in-nishing  multitude  would  throw  him  down 
and  smother  him,  cried  out  to  these  grenadiers  to 
carry  his  majesty  into  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the 
windows,  and  place  benches  and  tables  before  him 
to  keep  off  the  crowd.  This  was  promptly  done, 
and  the  few  grenadiers  placed  themselves  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  benches  between  the  king 
and  the  rabble.  *'  Sire,  fear  nothing,"  said  one 
of  the  grenadiers.  Louis  took  the  man's  hand, 
and,  placing  it  over  his  heart,  said,  *'  Feel  whether 
I  fear!"  This  passive  part  of  courage,  which  no 
man  possessed  in  greater  perfection,  was  not  what 
the  French  people  most  admired  or  best  under- 
stood, their  own  courage  being  of  the  active  kind, 
and  requiring  constant  action  and  display  to  keep 
h  up  ;  neverUieless,  the  whole  bearing  and  manner 
of  the  king,  so  different  from  what  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect  in  him,  struck  them  with  awe 
and  an  involuntary  respect,  and  to  this,  we  believe, 
was  owing  the  present  preservation  of  his  life. 
Twice,  it  is  said,  a  pike  was  thrust  p.  his  body, 
but  parried  by  one  of  the  nationin  grenadiers. 
But  there  was  another  member  o^  tluit  doomed 
race  who  could  meet  martyrdon^rith  a  heart  as 
unpalintating  as  Louis,  and  who  Mid  active  courage 
as  wdl  as  fortitude  and  the  g&wer  of  enduring. 
At  the  deadliest  part  of  the  l<irly-burly  and  fliry 
Madame  Elizabeth  attempted  to  run  to  her  bro- 
ther. The  irresiitible  mob  Were  uttering  fright- 
iial  imprecations  against  the  J^ueen,  that  *^  Other 
b. .  • .,"  and  calling  for  her  head.*  ''  Ah  !*'  said 
Btxabeth,  "  let  them  believi  that  I  am  the  queen, 
so  that  she  may  have  time  fb  escape!"  The  noble- 
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minded  woman  could  not  reach  the  king,  nor 
could  the  queen  and  her  children  escape  out  of 
the  palace,  which  was  invaded  on  every  side,  and 
completely  surrounded  without    They,  too,  were 
prudently  carried  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window 
in  the  council -chamber,  which  was  within  the 
apartment  where  Louis  was  standing ;  and  there 
they  stood,  behind  chairs  and  tobies — the  queen, 
her  little  boy  and  girl,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the 
faithful  Princess  of  lamballe,  the  Princess  of 
Tarente,  and  three  other  kdies.    A  nstional  gre- 
nadier had  the  forethought  to  hand  the  queen  an 
enormous  tricolor  cockade,  and  this  she  stuck  in 
her  cap.    Many  of  the  sansculottes  had  got  drunk 
on  bad  wine,  which  had  been  copiously  distributed 
to  them  by  Santerre  and  others.     One  of  them  in 
this  condition  presented  the  king,  at  the  end  of  a 
pike,  a  cap  of  liberty  or  bonnet  rouge,  or  one  of 
those  red  worsted  night-caps  which  Brissot  had 
learnedly  recommended  as  the  proper  head-gear 
for  republicans :  Louis  calmly  took  it,  and  placed 
it  on  his  head,  and,  further  to  pacify  the  madmen, 
he  joined  in  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  liberty !  Long 
live  the  nation !"   By  this  time  the  heat  was  suffo- 
cating, and  the  smell  such  as  may  be  fancied  to  pro- 
ceed from  so  many  thousands  of  frowsy  unwashed 
patriots,  who  had  been  marching  and  sweating 
that  livelong  day  under  a  hot  summer  sun,  and 
that  were  jammed  together  in  the  royal  apartment. 
The  king  complained  of  thirst;  a  black  bottle  was 
handed  to  him  from  the  mob,  and  he  drank  out  of 
it — to  the  health  of  the  nation.    The  grenadiers 
had  placed  him  on  a  table,  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  open  window,  and  there  he  stood  for  full  four 
hours  with  the  red  cap  on  his  head.    A  toll  young 
man  mounted  another  toble  in  front  of  him,  and 
kept  repeating  for  a  long  time,  **  I  demand,  in  the 
name  of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  who  surround 
me,  the  recall  of  the  patriot  ministers !    I  demand 
the  sanction  of  the  decree  against  the  priests,  the 
sanction  of  the  decree  for  the  camp  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men !    I  demand  the  immediate  execution  of 
both   decrees,  or  you  shall  perish  I"    The  only 
answers  that  these  and  other  terrible  and  indecent 
threato  could  extort  from  the  king  were  that  this 
was  not  the  form  or  the  manner  in  which  to  demand 
his  assent-^that  he  would  never  depart  from  the 
strict  line  of  the  law  and  the  constitution.  Butcher 
L^endre  told  the  king  to  his  face  that  he  must 
listen  to  his  people-Hthat  he  was  made  to  listen 
and  obey— that  he  was  a  perfidious  scoundrel,  and 
that  the  people  were  tired  of  being  his  dupes.    It 
was  butcher  Legendre,  or,  according  to  others  (in 
such  a  scene  of  utter  confusion  it  may  be  ima- 
gined what  a  variety  and  contradiction  there  is  in 
the  detoils),  it  was  Huguenin,  that  read  the  petition 
to  the  king,  which  simply  told  him  that  his  conduct 
was  not  to  be  borne ;  that  his  enemies  were  not  the 
people  of  Paris,  but  the  emigranto  at  Coblentz ; 
that  the  French  would  still  love  him,  if  he  would 
only  do  what  they  wished  him;  that  the  people 
were  all  ripe  for  the  revolution,  and  insisted  that, 
in  order  to  make  the  constitution  march,  he  should 
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sanction  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  and  recall 
the  ministers,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  "  Yes,"  said  the  petition  in  conclusion^ 
"  we  will  maintain  the  constitution  we  hare  got, 
but  it  must  march :  we  will  perish,  if  need  be,  in 
its  defence,  but  then  you  must  perish  with  us." 
Still  Louis  replied  that  this  was  not  the  form  or 
the  manner.  When  the  deputies  of  the  Assembly 
adjourned,  and  went  to  their  dinners,  there  was 
not  a  man  among  them  but  knew  that  Santerre 
and  his  armed  multitude  were  going  to  the  Tuile- 
ries.  A  few  of  the  Feuillant  members  ran  to  the 
palace  as  soon  as  the  mob  had  taken  possession  of 
it,  to  harangue  and  implore  the  people  to  respect 
the  laws  and  the  lives  of  the  royal  family ;  but  the 
rest  waited  events  and  the  effect  of  this  formidable 
intimidation ;  and  the  House  did  not  meet  again 
until  past  six  oclocki  Then,  to  preserve  some 
appearances,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  palace 
to  request  the  mob  to  withdraw,  and  to  tell  the 
king  how  sorry  they  were  for  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. About  the  same  time  Mayor  Fiction  found 
his  way  to  the  Tuileries  to  allay  the  storm,  to 
conjure  the  foul  fiend  whiph  he,  more  than  any 
other  man,  had  raised.  Bescarfc^  and  bedecked 
with  all  his  civic  emblems,  P<$tion  was  lifted  to 
the  shoulders  of  two  grenadiers,  and  he  made  a 
speech  which  seemed  rather  to  say  ^'  Go  on  **  than 
"  Stop/'  "  Without  doubt,"  said  he  to  the  feculent 
patriots,  *'  your  example  will  be  followed  by  the 
eighty-three  departments,  abd  the  king  will  not 
be  able  to  avoid  acquiescing  in  the  manifest  will 
of  the  people.'*  Approaching  the  king,  he  said, 
with  one  of  the  most  barefaced  lies  that  ever  came 
from  the  lips  of  Jacobin  or  Girondist,  **  Sire,  I 
have  only  this  insUnt  learned  the  situation  in 
which  you  are  placed."  Louis  calmly  replied, 
"  That  is  very  astonishing,  for  I  have  been  in  this 
situation  these  two  hours  I"  And  there,  in  spite  of 
the  coming  of  Pt^tion  and  the  deputation  from  the 
Assembly,  he  was  destined  to  remain  nearly  two 
more  mortal  hours,  half-stifled  by  the  heat  and 
stench,  half-deafened  by  harangues  here  and  ha- 
rangues there  (there  were  fifty  orators  speaking  at 
once  in  di£krent  parts  of  those  state-rooms),  and 
by  shouts  and  clamours  inside  and  outside,  that 
never  ceased  for  a  single  second.  One  of  Petion's 
municipal  officers  invited  him  to  quit  that  recess : 
but  Louis,  having  no  confidence  in  such  a  guide, 
declined  the  invitation ;  and  nowhere  else  could 
he  have  been  so  safe.  The  Assembly  now  sent  a 
second  deputation,  which  was  headed  by  Verg- 
niaud,  who  made  a  talk  and  a  bustle,  and  did 
nothing.  At  last  a  number  of  voices  called  upon 
Pt^tion  to  do  his  duty,  and  order  the  people  to 
retire  in  the  name  of  the  law.  As  Petion  replied 
not,  and  continued  perfectly  inactive,  he  was  told 
to  take  care  of  himself,  as  his  conduct  would  be 
judged  by  the  event.  Then  the  mayor  began  to 
tell  the  citizens  that  they  ought  to  go  home,  unless 
thev  wished  to  commit  their  faithful  magistrates, 
and  provoke  unjust  accusations  against  them.  ^^  If 
you  remain  any  longer,"  said  fa^  ^*  you  will  give 


occasion  to  your  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the 
public  weal  to  misrepresent  your  resvedahie  in* 
tentions«  You  know  you  only  came  nere  to  pe- 
tition.**  But  the  patriots  showed  no  disposition  to 
be  gone ;  and  the  voice  of  the  virtuous  mayor  was 
sm^ered  in  the  crowd  and  crush.  That  he  might 
be  better  heard,  be  mounted  upon  a  table ;  a  justice 
of  peace  got  up  beside  him — a  worthy  and.calcu- 
kting  justice  of  the  peace,  for  he  had  been  over 
to  the  Assembly,  and  had  borrowed  the  president's 
hand-bell,  which  he  rang  with  all  his  might-^and, 
when  some  degree  of  quiet  was  obtained,  P<^tion 
assured  the  citizens  that  the  king  allowed  them  to 
defile  through  the  palace  as  they  had  defiled  through 
the  Assembly.  **  People,"  said  he,  "  you  have 
done  what  you  ought  to  do.  You  have  acted  with 
the  pride  and  dignity  of  free  men.  But  this  is 
enough !  Let  every  man  retire."  The  rabble  then 
got  into  such  order  as  they  could,  and  marched 
slowly  through  all  those  state-rooms,  going  out  by 
a  door  and  staircase  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
palace.  As  they  passed  the  window  in  the  council- 
chamber,  one  of  them  clapped  a  bonnet-rouge 
upon  the  head  of  the  little  Dauphin,  and  others 
assailed  the  ears  of  the  queen  with  language  which 
cannot  be  translated,  not  merely  because  of  its 
groseness,  but,  happily,  because  our  language  offers 
no  equivalents.  And  yet,  even  in  this  moment  of 
fury  and  frenzy,  the  fair  and  graceful  and  sweet- 
voiced  Marie  Antoinette  could  draw  some  tears 
from  the  yilest  of  that  rabble.  She  asked  a  mi- 
serable Jacobiness,  who  was  vomiting  abuse  and 
imprecation,  whether  she  had  ever  seen  her  before 
-—whether  she  had  ever  done  any  harm  to  her  or 
hers  ?  Tlie  woman  answered,  no,  but  that  she  was 
the  curse  of  the  nation  and  the  cause  of  all  its 
troubles.  *^  You  have  been  told^  so,"  said  the 
queen,  **  but  you  have  been  deceived.  Wife  to  the 
king  of  France,  mother  of  the  Dauphin,  I  am  a 
Frenchwoman^never  shall  I  see  my  own  country 
4^ain — ^never  can  I  be  happy  or  unhappy  but  in 
liiinnce — I  was  happy  when  you  all  loved  me!" 
The 'fury  was  touc^  to  the  heart,  and  she  went 
away  Creeping,  and  saying  that  she  saw  the  queen 
must  be  very  good.  Between  eight  and  nine  in 
the  eveni4>g  Santerre,  '*  the  king  of  the  faubourgs," 
got  all  his  patriots  out  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  then 
the  kmg,  al^r  so  long  and  so  terrible  a  separation 
from  tl^m,  j^ined  his  wife,  his  children,  and  hia 
sister  in  the  c^ncil-chamber.  Too  many  seriooa 
matters  had  beei^  working  in  his  brain  to  allowr 
him  to  think  of  4ie  unseemly  red  night-cap  on  hia 
head :  it  was  still^ere  when  he  joined  the  queen^ 
nor  was  he  sensibleof  it  until  he  wu  told.  Verg« 
niaud  and  the  repulilican  deputies,  who  had  come 
over  from  the  As.embly  in  deputation,  could 
scarcely  have  deairea  to  see  royalty  in  a  more  de« 
graded  state,  or  a  patice  more  perfectly  sansculot- 
tized.  The  queen,  piinting  to  the  dirt  the  sove- 
reign people  had  left  behind  them,  and  to  the 
broken  doors,  windows,  and  furniture,  asked  these 
honourable  deputies  wt'it  they  thought  of  such 
outrages,  committed  unier  the  very  eyes  of  the 
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Anembly?  The  ndness  of  the  Bcene»  and  perhaps 
idll  more  the  tone  of  the  qncen'a  Toice,  and  the 
eqpreuion  of  her  countenance,  drew  tears  even 
from  the  eyes  of  that  lost  Jacobin,  Merlin,  who 
was  one  of  the  deputies  whom  the  Assembly  had 
so  opportunely  and  appropriately  sent  to  the  king. 
Marie  Antoinette  perceived  his  emotion,  and  said 
to  him,  **  You  weep,  M.  Merlin,  at  seeing  the 
kiiig  «nd  his  family  treated  thus  cruelly  by  a 
people  whom  he  has  always  wished  to  make 
happy.''  ''  It  is  true,  Madame,"  replied  Merlin, 
**  I  weep  for  the  misfortunes  of  a  woman,  hand* 
same,  endued  with  sensibility,  and  the  mother  of  a 
&mily ;  but,  do  not  mistake  me,  there  is  not  one 
of  my  tears  shed  for  the  king  or  for  the  queen : 
I  bate  kings  and  queens-*-this  is  the  only  feeling 
they  inspire  in  me — this  is  my  religion."  Thus 
ended  that  doomsday  of  monarchy,  the  30th  of 
Jime,  in  the  Tuileries,  for  no  pen  baa  attempted 
to  put  upon  record  the  scenes  which  passed  in 
that  palace  when  rabble  and  legislators  were  all 
withdrawn,  and  the  royal  family  were  left  to  them* 
advea.* 

On  the  following  day  people  thought  they  per- 
ceived a  Tcry  general  disgust  at  the  plots  of  the 
Jacobina  and  Girondists,  and  the  indecencies  and 
the  excesses  of  the  mob,  and  a  strong  reaction  in 
ftvDur  of  royalty  in  some  classes  which  had 
hitherto  been  inclined  to  republicanism.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  political  passions  of  men  remained 
much  as  they  were  before  the  insurrection ;  and 
that  the  sympathy  for  the  court  was  still  confined 
to  the  old  unvarying  royalists,  who  became  for  a 
moment  a  little  bolder  by  an  understanding  with 
the  Feoillant  or  Lafayette  party,  who  certainly 
leemed  determined  to  attempt  one  desperate  struggle 
with  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  ere  they  resigned 
themselves  to  destruction.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  even  at  this  crisis  the  royalists  and  Feuillants 
had  no  fixed  plan  of  co-operation ;  and  that  when 
the  salvation  of  both  was  at  stake,  and  could  only 
be  aecured  by  a  perfect  agreement,  if  by  that,  they 
disagreed  on  nearly  every  measure  or  proposition, 
and  even  counteracted  one  another;  and  this  we 
can  readily  credit,  aa  it  was  in  the  national  chap 
racter,  and  the  essential  spirit  of  parties  in  France. 
The  Jacobins  and  Girondists  had  only  made  a 
temporary  and  a  very  partial  truce;  but  the  Jar 
cobina,  who  had  already  won  the  hearts  or  ima- 
ginatiotis  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  were  getting 
quite  strong  enough  to  do  without  the  Gironde. 
A  few  votes  carried  against  them  in  the  Assembly 
oofild  not  check  their  progress.  On  the  motion  of 
a  Feuillant  member  it  was  voted  by  a  majority 
tbat,  in  time  to  eome,  bodies  of  armed  citisens 
vere  not  to  present  themselves  at  the  bar  or  at  the 
pslaca.  But,  if  thirty  thousand  ruffians  were  again 
to  eome  to  the  door  of  the  Assembly,  what  waa 
there  to  prevent  their  entering  ?  In  the  course  of 
Ums  day  (the  21&t)  Reederer,  Uie  procureur  syndic, 
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and  most  active  officer  of  the  directory  of  the  depart- 
ment, announced  to  the  Assembly  that  fresh  riots 
were  breaking  out,  and  that  another  mob  was  col- 
lecting round  the  Tuileries ;  and  a  Feuillant  mem- 
ber, afler  mentioning  that  he  had  seen  the  troops 
on  guard  there  making  preparations  for  defence, 
proposed  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disgraceful 
scenes  of  the  preceding  day,  or  a  more  frightful 
scene  of  blood,  the  Assembly  should  go  over  in  a 
body  to  the  palace.  The  Jacobins  and  Girondists 
said  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any  popular  move- 
ment ;  that  the  royalists  and  Feuillants  were  trying 
to  lay  a  snare  for  them;  that  it  was  not  frorv 
Roederer,  or  from  the  department,  or  from  any  of 
the  king's  ministers,  that  the  House  ought  to  re- 
ceive reports  as  to  the  state  of  Paris,  but  from 
mavor  lotion  alone ;  that,  if  the  king  was  attacked 
in  his  domicile,  he  ought  to  come  over  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
law ;  that  the  popular  movements  only  existed  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  wished  to  excite  troubles 
for  the  most  unpatriotic  purposes,  &c.  The  grena- 
diers of  the  section  Filles  St.  Thomas,  which  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  people  of  superior  condition, 
were  mounting  guard  in  front  of  the  palace ;  and, 
as  Fiction  went  by  with  a  rabble  at  his  heels,  these 
hot  grenadiers  gave  him  some  sharp  words,  and, 
rattling  their  muskets,  told  him  that  to-day  they 
were  well  prepared  to  receive  him.  It  was  even 
reported  that  they  had  audaciously  pulled  the  nose 
and  tripped  up  the  heels  of  one  of  PiStion's  muni- 
cipals. Forthwith  a  numerous  deputation  from  a 
mwe  patriotic  battalion  of  the  national  guards 
came  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  denounce  these 
impious  grenadiers  of  the  section  Filles  St.  Thomas, 
and  to  f^rm  that  a  part  of  the  national  guards 
were  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  aiming  at  nothing 
less  than  a  universal  civil  war.  The  fellows  com- 
posing this  deputation,  who  for  the  most  part  had 
belonged,  in  former  times,  to  the  Gardes  Fran^aises, 
were  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  st^ance.  Then 
Potion  presented  himself  in  the  House,  and  de- 
clared that  order  reigned  everywhere;  and  that 
the  magistrates,  who  would  some  day  receive  the 
honours  that  were  their  due,  had  taken  all  the  pre- 
cautions that  were  necessary,  doing  their  duty 
nobly,  as  they  had  ever  done.  A  Jacobin  member 
then  accused  Rcederer  of  lying  and  mal  ice.  Guadet 
said  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  enemies  of  the 
people  had  been  attempting  to  renew  to-day  the 
slaughters  of  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  that  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  slaughtering  the  people  in 
heaps,  &c« ;  and  he  added  that  the  people  had  been 
excited,  and  tempted  to  rise  and  march,  by  a  report 
industriously  circulated  that  their  virtuous  and  be- 
loved mayor  had  been  put  under  arrest.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Rcederer  had  said  nothing  but 
the  truth.  A  great  body  of  people  had  collected, 
and  had  begun  their  march  in  the  direction  of  the 
Tuileries;  but  they  had  halted  at  some  distance 
from  tbat  abode  of  woe,  and  after  a  time  had  dis- 
persed, probably  from  intimation  given  to  them 
that  there  were  men  there  to-day  who  intended  to 
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fight.  In  the  evening,  mayor  Fiction  waited  upon 
the  king.  Roederer  was  present  at  this  irritating 
interview,  and  has  left  an  account  of  the  words 
that  passed — an  account  which  differs  but  slightly 
from  one  given  by  Petion  himself  in  the  '  Moniteur.* 
Both  accounts  make  out  the  mayor's  conduct  and 
conversation  to  have  been  of  the  most  insolent 
kind.  Pt^tion  said  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  alarm  of  the  morning,  as  the  citizens  had  not 
been  armed,  and  had  only  meant  to  plant  a  tree  of 
liberty ;  that  he  knew  that  the  conduct  of  the  mu- 
nicipality had  been  calumniated,  but  that  its  con- 
duct would  soon  be  known.  '^  It  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  France,*'  replied  the  king :  "  I  ac- 
cuse nobody  in  particular.  Yesterday  I  saw  every- 
thing myself."  Petion  said  that  but  for  the  prudent 
measures  taken  by  the  municipality,  sad  events 
might  have  happened.  The  king  attempted  to 
speak  again,  but  PtJtion,  instead  of  listening,  con- 
tinued his  discourse ;  and  for  some  minutes  both 
spoke  together,  so  that  Roederer  could  not  dis- 
tinctly hear  what  either  of  them  said.  It  should 
seem  that  the  king  asked  the  mayor  whether  he 
had  to  fear  the  attack  of  the  people  or  the  Assembly, 
for  when  he  was  silent,  and  Potion  was  heard 
speaking  alone,  Roederer  distinguished  these  words : 
"  Not  for  your  person,  as  you  ought  to  know  that 
that  will  always  be  respected."  Here  Louis  lost 
patience,  and  for  once  spoke  in  a  sharp,  bold  tone : 
for,  raising  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  he  bade 
the  mayor  hold  his  tongue ;  and,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  he  said  sternly,  "  Was  it  respecting  my 
person,  to  force  my  guard,  to  enter  my  house  in 
arms,  to  break  open  my  doors?  What  passed 
yesterday  will  be  a  scandal  to  all  the  world!" 
"  Sire,"  rejoined  PtJtion,  "  I  know  the  extent  of 
my  duty  and  of  my  responsibility."  "  Then  do 
your  duty,"  said  the  king,  very  imperiously :  "  you 
will  have  to  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  Paris. 
Adieu  1"  And  so  saying  he  turned  his  back  on 
Pt^tion,  and  retired.  When  PtJtion,  somewhat 
abashed,  left  the  room,  the  queen  said  to  Roederer, 
*'  Do  you  not  think  that  ^e  king  has  been  very 
sharp?  Do  you  believe  that  this  will  not  in- 
jure him  ?"  "  Madame,"  replied  Roederer,  "  I 
believe  that  nobody  can  doubt  that  the  king 
may  permit  himself  to  say,  *  Hold  your  tongue,' 
to  a  man  that  speaks  and  that  will  not  listen  to 
him."*  Several  respectable  citizens  now  went  and 
deposed  before  the  departmental  directory  that 
force  had  been  employed  by  the  mob  to  make  men 
and  women  march  with  them  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
that  no  effort  was  made  by  the  municipality  or 
their  police  to  check  this  shameful  violence.  On 
the  following  day,  the  22nd,  the  king  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, briefly  stating  to  the  whole  nation  the 
insults  he  had  received,  and  calling  upon  all  con- 
stituted authorities  to  watch  over  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  departmental  directory,  assuming  a 
power  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  it,  pro- 
nounced sentence  upon  Petion,  and  declared  that 
he  was  provisorily  suspended  from  his  functions 

*  Chroniqae  de  Cfaiquante  Joan. 


as  mayor.  The  king,  committing  another  mis- 
take, confirmed  the  decree  of  the  departmental 
directory ;  but  the  Assembly,  after  hearing  Pt^on 
at  their  bar,  soon  reinstated  him  in  his  office. 
At  this  time  the  mayor  was  the  idol  of  the  fau- 
bourgs, and  of  the  rabble  of  Paris,  whose  eri  de 
guerre  was  "  PtStion  or  death!"  To  meet  the 
king's  proclamation,  P<Stion  issued  a  proclamatioa 
of  his  o?m,  in  which  he  told  the  people  to  be  calm 
and  dignified,  and  to  take  heed  of  the  snares  that 
were  laid  for  them.  He  assured  them  that  eflbrts 
were  making  to  sow  divisions  between  the  national 
guards  and  the  unarmed  citizens;  and  that  the 
most  innocent  meetings  might  be  misrepresented 
and  misdirected  by  men  of  evil  intentions.  In 
short,  he  seemed  to  tell  them  that  all  that  they  had 
done  had  been  well  done,  but  that  the  moment  was 
not  propitious  for  their  doing  more. 

Eight  thousand  Parisians,  not  of  the  sansculottic 
order,  had  signed  a  petition  against  the  federate 
camp,  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  same  class  of 
citizens  now  signed  an  address  to  the  king.  Some 
other  addresses  came  up  from  Rouen,  Havre,  and 
several  large  towns.  All  the  respectabilities  of  the 
national  guards  vowed  that  they  would  now  stand 
by  the  king,  and  resist  the  pikemen,  who  threatened 
the  most  complete  and  most  sanguinary  anarchy. 
The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,who  held 
the  military  command  at  Rouen,  and  whose  army 
was  said  to  be  devoted  to  him,  proposed  that  the 
king  should  fly,  and  take  refuge  in  that  city ;  but 
this  was  but  a  desperate  enterprise,  the  failure  of 
which  was  an  inevitable  and  a  total  destruction. 
Lafayette  proposed  conducting  the  king  to  Com- 
pi^gne,  and  there  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army  he  commanded ;  but  this  enterprise  was  as 
difficult  as  the  former,  and  the  king  and  queen 
doubted  both  the  good  intention  and  the  ability  of 
Lafayette.  They  are  reproached  with  an  obstinate 
aversion  to  Lafayette  and  the  whole  Feuillant  or 
constitutional  party ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  re- 
fused this  last  offer  because  they  knew  that  La- 
fayette would  make  terms  with  them,  and  never 
permit  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  despotic 
form  of  government,  and  because  they  preferred 
trusting  to  the  arms  of  the  coalition  of  absolute 
kings ;  but  if  they  had  accepted  Lafayette's  offer, 
and  if  they  had  been  enabled  to  effect  their  escape 
from  Paris,  was  Lafayette  at  any  one  moment 
strong  enough  to  save  them,  or  even  himself,  from 
destruction?  Would  not  their  flight  from  the 
capital  have  hastened,  by  some  months,  Lafayette's 
own  flight  across  the  frontiers  ?  Would  even  the 
lives  of  the  royal  family  have  been  safer  in  the 
midst  of  Jacobinised  armies  than  they  were  in 
Paris?  Without  any  encouragement  from  the 
court,  without  even  intimating  his  intention  to 
them,  or  his  own  friends  in  the  capital,  Lafayette, 
who  was  in  very  truth,  "  by  dint  of  experience, 
improving  in  blunders,"  quitted  his  army,  and 
suddenly  appeared  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  June. 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning.  Old  Luckner 
had  told  him  that  the  sansculottes  would  surely 
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cut  off  his  head;  and  several  persons  on  his  road 
bd  entreated  him  to  give  up  his  desperate  project. 
His  trrival,  the  news  of  which  was  heard  with 
aitomshment,  was  soon  known  throughout  Paris. 
As  ioon  as  the  Assemhly  met,  he  repaired  to  their 
bar,  and  told  them,  with  great  spirit,  the  reasons 
of  his  coming.  In  the  first  place,  he  assured  them 
that  he  had  concerted  measures  with  Luckner,  and 
had  left  his  army  in  such  a  state  that  it  could  not 
mSer  by  his  absence.  He  then  added,  *'  It  has 
been  taki  that  my  letter  of  the  16th  to  the  Assembly 
via  not  written  by  me.  I  have  been  reproached 
with  having  written  it  in  the  midst  of  a  camp.  To 
aekaowledge  it,  it  was  necessary  perhaps  that  I 
ihould  present  myself  alone,  and  come  from  behind 
that  hoDoorable  rampart  which  the  affection  of  the 
troopi  farmed  around  me ;  but  a  still  more  power- 
ful reason,  gentlemen,  has  induced  me  to  come  to 
jott.  The  acts  of  violence  committed  on  the  20th 
at  the  Tuileriea  have  excited  the  alarm  and  indig- 
natioD  of  all  good  citizens,  and  especially  of  the 
«nnj!"  After  a  few  more  words  touching  the 
napect  due  to  the  laws,  to  the  constitution,  and  to 
the  king,  who  was  a  part  of  it,  he  entreated  the 
Aaaembiy  to  order  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the 
iutigators  and  chiefs  of  the  recent  insurrection, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the 
nation,  and  to  destroy  the  Cordelier  and  Jacobin 
Clobs— "  to  destroy  a  sect  which  constantly  invades 
the  rights  of  the  national  sovereignty,  tyrranizes 
over  the  citizens,  and  whose  public  debates  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  atrocity  of  those  who  direct  it."  The 
prcadent  replied,  that  the  National  Assembly  had 
sxom  to  maintain  the  constitution  as  it  was ;  that, 
ftithfiil  to  their  oaths,  they  well  knew  how  to  pro- 
tect that  constitution  from  every  outrage ;  and  that 
they  granted  to  General  Lafayette  the  honour  of  a 
Kat  among  them.  But,  when  the  president  had 
fiaiahed  this  bit  of  commonplace,  Girondist  Guadet 
he^ed  to  know  whether  Lafayette  had  received  a 
iia?e  of  absence  from  the  minister  of  war?  Whether 
he  had  beaten  the  Austrians,  that  he  was  so  soon 
back  at  Paris  ?  Whether  a  general  had  any  right 
to  dictate  to  the  legislative  body,  or  to  talk  to  them 
of  the  wishes  of  his  army  ?  Grensonn^  followed  in 
the  same  style ;  and  sundry  ultra-Jacobin  orators 
Agreed  that  the  step  Lafayette  had  taken  was  most 
^ttpieioos,  dangerous,  and  unjustifiable.  After 
awihcr  fearful  fracas,  in  which  honourable  mem- 
ben  called  one  another  rogues  and  scoundrels,  it 
I  *t8  decided,  by  a  considerable  majority,  that  the 
I  ^bole  business  should  be  submitted  to  the  select 
I  csmmittee  of  twelve.  From  the  Assembly  Lafayette 
pBQceeded  to  the  TuUeries,  and  conferred  for  some 
^  with  the  king  and  queen,  and  Madame 
^hzabeth.  He  says  himself  that  both  Louis  and 
^(arie  Antoinette  repeated  that  they  were  convinced 
^  was  no  safety  for  them  except  in  the  consti- 
pation; that  Louis  never  appeared  to  express  him- 
«tf  with  more  thorough  conviction  and  sincerity 
^  irhen  he  said  he  should  consider  it  most  for- 
^Qiiie  if  the  Austrians  were  speedily  defeated. 
Pnaathe  palace  he  retired  to  his  own  house,  where 
Toum, 


he  found  a  strong  detachment  of  the  respectabilities 
of  the  national  guard,  who  received  him  with  ac- 
clamations, and  mounted  guard  before  his  door. 
He  acknowledges  that  but  for  this  protection  he 
might  have  been  destroyed  during  the  night  by  the 
clubbists  he  had  come  to  destroy.     To  do  him  the 
more  honour,  some  of  the  respectabilities  brought 
a  tree  of  liberty,  and  planted  it  in  front  of  his 
house.     All  the  chiefs  of  the  Feuillant  party  that 
had  courage  enough  to  discuss  an  enterprise  which 
they  all  felt  to  be  dangerous,  if  not  desperate,  met 
at  his  house  in  the  course  of  the  evening  and  night, 
but  apparently  only  to  show  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  the  best 
way  of  proceeding  against  the  Jacobins,  who  at  the 
same  time  were  meeting  in  great  force  in  their  hall, 
and  sending  their  emissaries  through  the  faubourgs 
and  the  sections  to  keep  the  sans-culottes  awake. 
Lally  Tollendal,  who  had  returned  from  his  exile 
in  England,  proposed  that  they  should  fall  upon 
the  great  club  at  once,  and  scatter  its  members 
with  such  cannons  and  bayonets  as  were  at  their 
disposal;   but  the  majority,   including  Lafayette 
himself,  thought  that  this  would  be  too  bold,  and 
wear  an  appearance  of  illegality.     On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  king  was  to  pass  in  review  the  first 
division  of  the  national  guards,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Acloque,  a  brave  man  who  was  devoted 
to  the  court,  or  who  was  at  least  one  of  the  most 
decided  enemies  of  the  Jacobins  and  anarchists. 
Lafayette  asked  permiteion  to  accompany  the  king 
at  this  review,  apprising  his  majesty  of  his  inten- 
tion of  haranguing  these  troops,  and  of  doing  with 
them  whatever  he  might  deem  best  for  the  good  of 
the  constitution  and  public  order ;  but  mayor  Petion 
got  scent  of  this  project,  countermanded  the  review 
before  daybreak,  and  none  took  place.     It  is  said 
that  the  queen  warned  Potion  of  the  project,  de- 
claring to  those  about  her  that  it  was  better  to 
perish  than  trust  a  man  who  had  done  them  so 
much  harm  as  Lafayette ;  but  it  is  indubitable  that 
Lafayette  must  have  defeated  his  own  project  by 
disclosing  it  beforehand  to  Louis,  who  was  sure  to 
shrink  from  every  act  of  violence,  who  could  only 
suffer  like  a  martyr,  but  who  could  never  act  like  a 
hero.     With  Potion's   espionage,  and   countless 
sources  of  information,  there  was  no  need  of  any 
secret  revelation  from  the  queen,  or  any  one  at 
court,  as  to  the  intended  review ;  but  we  can  be- 
lieve a  better  witness  than  Lafayette,  who  says  that, 
when  some  of  the  officers  of  the  national  guards 
asked  the  king  whether  he  wished  them  to  enter 
into  the  views  of  Lafayette,  and  join  him  in  such 
operations  as  he  might  undertake  during  his  stay 
in    Paris,  the  king    answered    with    a   decided 
"  No.***    Neither  Lafayette  nor  any  other  party 
attempts  to  show  how  a  few  hundred  Swiss  and 
four   or  five  thousand  national  guards— for  the 
respectabilities  did  not  exceed  that  number — were 
to  be  sure  of  a  victory  against  thirty  or  forty 

•  Oonvcrneur  Morria  says  :— •*  The  king,  on  rewlving  tb«  project 
prepared  for  him,  mid  il  would  be  very  Rood,  if  they  could  count  oa 
the  Oardes  NatumaUi,  I  (eU  biai«  that  LaCayottes  visit  can  produce 
nothing."-- i/tary. 
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thonsand  pikes,  and  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  na- 
tional guards  of  the  Jacobinised  sections,  who  had 
artillery  and  munitions  of  war ;  and,  besides  this 
revolutionary  force,  there  were  volunteer  regiments 
in  the  neighbourhood,  all  fanatic  Jacobms,  and 
thorough  sans-culottes,  who  were  marching  for  the 
frontiers,  but  who  would  assuredly  have  stopped 
to  take  part  in  this  contest.     Heroism,  or  a  despe- 
rate daring,  may  do  wonders,  but  there  was  likely 
to  be  more  of  this  on  the  other  side.     As  the  re- 
view failed  him,  Lafayette  proposed  a  meeting,  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th,  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
A  great  number  of  the  respectabilities  promised  to 
attend ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  engaged,  if  only  three 
hundr^  of  them  would  keep  their  appointment,  to 
march  upon  the  Jacobin   Club  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honored.     But  lo !  when  the  evening  and  the  ap- 
pointed hour  came,  instead  of  three  hundred,  only 
thirty  of  these  civic  heroes  met.    The  Feuillantine 
valuur  had  evaporated ;  and,  to  avoid  being  taken 
prisoner  or  assassinated  by  the  Jacobins,  Lafayette 
got  into  his  travelling  carriage,  and  fled  with  all 
possible  speed  to  his  army.*    The  Jacobin  leaders 
had  passed  many  anxious  hours  during  his  stay  in 
Paris.     Some  of  them  had  hid  themselves,  and 
some  of  them  had  ferreted  out  Dumouriez,  who 
was  still  in  Paris,  and  had  proposed  that  he  should 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  sans-culottes,  and 
march  against  Lafayette.   In  the  course  of  the  night 
.  of  the  28th  they  had  told  Dumouriez,  that  if  he 
would  only  repair  to  the  club  he  should  certainly  be 
revenged ;  that  they  were  all  ready  to  march*;  that 
the  dictator  had  only  a  guard  of  a  hundred  men 
round  his  house ;  and  that,  as  the  people  would  be 
sure  to  join  the  clubbists,  Lafayette  must  certainly 
perish.     Dumouriez  had  declined  going,  and  had, 
with  his  usual  address,  reconciled  the  fiercest  of 
the  Jacobins  to  his  decision.     But  if  Lafayette  was 
not  cut  off,  his  party  was  annihilated  by  these  im- 
prudent proceediugs :  the  mortal  blow  was  struck 
at  that  remnant  of  influence  which  remained  to 
him.    From  this  moment  the  sans-culottes  had  the 
field  entirely  to  themselves ;  and,  as  they  could  not 
credit  the  fact  that  the  court  had  refused  to  be 
assisted  by  the  general,  they  held  it  accountable  for 
all  that  he  had  done  or  attempted  to  do ;  and  hence 
rushed  a  fresh  consuming  fire  of  hate  and  revenge. 
Lafayette  had  not  got  many  miles  on  his  road  ere 
the  tree  of  liberty  in  front  of  his  house  was  struck 
down,  and  he  was  burnt  in  eflSgy  by  the  people, 
with  horrible  imprecations ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Jacobin  emissaries,  travelling  nearly  as  fast  as 

•  Morris  wyi,  uudcr  date  of  the  29lh : — "  I  go  to  court.  .  »  ,  .  , 
Lafayette  Apeaks  to  me  at  court  in  the  tone  of  nacieut  familiarity,  i 
tell  him  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  for  a  few  minutes.  He  says 
that  he  is  going  out  of  town  this  evening,  but  gives  me  rendcsvous  at 
M.  de  Montmorin's.  I  observe  to  him  that  he  must  soon  return  to 
his  army,  or  go  to  Orleans;  and  that  he  must  determine  to  fight  for 
a  good  constitution,  or  for  that  wretched  piece  of  paper  which  bears 
the  name ;  that  in  six  weeks  it  will  be  too  late.  He  asks  what  I 
mean  by  a  good  con«Utution— whether  it  is  an  aristocratic  one.  I  tell 
him  yes ;  and  that.  I  presume,  ho  has  lived  long  enough  in  the  pre- 
sent style  to  see  that  a  popular  government  is  good  for  nothing  in 
France.  He  says  that  he  wishes  for  the  American  constitution,  but  a 
hereditary  executive,  I  reply  that,  in  such  case,  the  monarch  will 
be  too  strong,  and  must  be  checked  by  a  hereditary  senate.  He  says 
it  goes  hard  with  him  to  give  up  that  point.  Here  ends  our  colloquy." 
—Diary, 


himself,  were  wending  to  the  army  to  preach  mu- 
tiny and  murder  to  the  common  soldiers.    The 
flying  hero  of  two  worlds  had  left  behind  him  a 
terrible  letter  to  the  Assembly,  which  was  produced 
and  read  on  the  morning  of  the  30th.    It  was  heard 
with  execrations ;  and  Isnard  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment that  the  Assembly  had  not  seized  that 
factious  soldier  when  he  was  at  their  bar,  and  sent 
him  to  join  the  other  state  prisoners  at  Orleans — 
an  energetic  measure  which  would  certainly  have 
been  attempted  by  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  if 
Lafayette  had  not  been  escorted  by  a  strong  body 
of  his  respectabilities,  and  had  not  taken  the  As- 
semblv  by  surprise.     In  the  course  of  the  same 
day  Jean  Debrje  brought  up  a  report  from  the 
select  committee  of  twelve,  recommending  an  im- 
mediate declaration  that  the  country  was  in  danger. 
According  to  Debrie  a  proclamation  of  this  kind 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  salutary  eflfects, 
as  it  would  keep  the  people  suspicious  and  on  the 
alert.   The  majority,  taking  the  same  view,  agreed 
in  the  form  of  the  decree,  but  i)ostponed  the  pro- 
clamation for  a  few  days.     On  the  following  day, 
after  some  energetic  discussions  in  the  Jacobin 
Club,  whither  Brissot  had  once  more  gone  to  join 
Robespierre  in  denouncing  Lafayette  and  the  whole 
of  the  Feuillant  and  royalist  parties,  several  de- 
putations from  the  sans-culotte  sections  (the  sec- 
tions of  the  pikemen)  presented  themselves  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly,  to  demand  that  Lafayette 
should   forthwith  be  seized    in   his    army,   and 
punished  as  a  traitor;  that  the  staff  of  the  national 
guard,  composed  by  him  of  Feuillants  and  aristo- 
crats, should  be  dismissed;  that  a  new  staff  should 
be  chosen ;  and  that  the  patriots  with  pikes  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  battalions.     That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  keep  up  the  ferment,  mayor 
PtJtion  placarded  the  streets  of  Paris  with  an  alarm- 
ing   proclamation,  commencing,    "  Citizens,   the 
storm  is  preparing !"     As  it  was  a  Sabbath-day, 
when  all  the  world  was  idle  and  abroad,  this  pla- 
card was  seen  by  everybody.     It  led  to  a  deal  of 
scuffling  and  fighting  with  sticks  in  the  streets  and 

{)ublic  places;  and  several  individuals  who  be- 
onged,  or  were  supposed  to  belong,  to  Lafayette's 
party,  were  wounded,  and  all  but  killed,  in  the 
Palais- Royal. 

Even  some  time  before  the  dangers  and  humili- 
ations of  the  20th  of  June,  the  king  had  fallen  into 
a  state  of  despair  or  inertia :  he  rarely  opened  his 
lips,  and  had  passed  ten  successive  days  without 
speaking  even  to  his  wife  and  children.  At  last 
the  queen  had  roused  him  from  that  horrible  apa- 
thy by  falling  at  his  feet  and  imploring  him  to 
make  some  exertion,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
her  and  his  offspring.  The  high-spirited  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa,  who  ought  to  have  been  king 
instead  of  him,  said,  if  they  must  perish,  it  was 
better  to  perish  with  honour,  and  with  a  bold 
struggle  for  it,  than  to  sit  there  helpless  and  inac- 
tive until  the  Jacobins  came  to  murder  them  under 
their  own  roof-tree  one  after  the  other.*   But  when 

*  Madame  Campui* 
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he  stirred  himself  to  be  doing,  he  saw  nothing  that 
he  could  do,  except  to  send  some  secret  envoy  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  allied  princes, 
to  implore  them  to  hasten  to  his  rescue.  The 
person  he  selected  for  this  delicate  mission  was 
Mallet-du-Pan,  a  native  of  Geneva,  a  prott^*?  of 
Voltaire,  but  of  late  years  a  royalist  journalist  in 
Paris.  Mallet-du-Pan  had  left  Paris  for  Germany, 
at  the  end  of  May,  with  instructions  in  Louis's 
own  handwriting.  Confiding  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  still  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation 
attached  to  royalty,  and  that  it  would  rise  and  de- 
clare itself  on  the  approach  of  foreign  armies,  the 
king  implored  the  K)reign  powers,  the  princes  his 
brothers,  and  the  rest  of  the  French  emigrants,  not 
to  give  the  invasion  the  character  or  appearance  of 
a  hostile  attack  on  the  French  nation,  or  of  a  war 
of  power  against  power ;  telling  them  that  an  op- 
posite line  of  conduct  to  what  he  advised  would 
only  produce  a  civil  war  in  the  interior,  and  en- 
danger the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  overthrow  the 
throne,  provoke  the  massacre  of  the  royalists,  rally 
round  the  Jacobins  all  the  parties  that  were  now 
seeking  to  separate  themselves  from  them,  and 
excite  a  universal  enthusiasm  and  the  most  obsti- 
oate  resistance.  He  represented  to  the  court  of 
Vienna  and  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  which  by  this 
time  had  engaged  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  France, 
that  their  armies  ought  to  advance  quickly,  but 
with  extreme  caution,  treating  the  people  of  the 
French  provinces  they  might  traverse  with  gentle- 
ness ;  and  that  the  march  of  their  armies  ought  to 
be  preceded  by  a  manifesto  declaratory  of  their 
padtic  and  conciliatory  intentions,  and  of  their  de- 
termination not  to  attempt  to  impose  any  particu- 
lar constitution  or  form  of  government  upon  the 
French  nation.  To  the  form  of  this  manifesto — so 
difierent  in  nearly  every  particular  from  that  which 
the  commander  of  the  Prussian  army  afterwards 
issued — Louis  attached  the  utmost  importance,  as 
if  any  such  proclamation  could  reconcile  a  proud 
and  martial  people  to  the  invasion  of  their  country, 
or  as  if  the  promises  and  assurances  of  arbitrary 
princes,  who  had  not  been  remarkable  for  keeping 
their  word  with  other  parties,  who  were  in  the  act 
of  breaking  their  faith  and  their  treaties  with  Po- 
land, could  possibly  obtain  any  credit  from  so 
incredulous  a  people  as  the  French  !  He  recom- 
mended that  a  clear  distinction  should  be  made 
iKtween  the  Jacobins  and  the  rest  of  the  nation ; 
that  the  manifesto  should  contain  the  fundamental 
truth  that  this  was  a  war  not  against  the  French 
nation,  but  against  an  anti-social  faction,  and  a 
furious  anarchy  destructive  of  liberty  and  peace  ; 
th*t  it  should  remove  every  fear  of  dismemberment 
or  of  an  arbitrary  interference  wiih  the  laws  of  the 
coantry ;  but  that  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clare energetically  to  the  Assembly,  to  the  muni- 
dpality,  to  all  administrative  bodies,  and  to  the 
ainisters  of  the  day,  whoever  they  might  be,  that 
the  allies  would  neither  treat  with  them 
any  one  (d  them,  but  only  with  the  kin| 
to  a  sUte  of  liberty ;  and  that  they  wouli 


Assembly,  the  municipality,  &c.  personally  and 
individually  answerable  in  body  and  in  goods  for 
the  safety  of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  royal  family, 
and  of  the  persons  and  the  properties  of  all  citizens 
whatsoever.  He  preached  moderation  to  the  emi- 
grants, who,  as  he  well  knew,  were  likely  to  be 
more  violent,  when  once  on  the  soil  of  France,  than 
Prussian  grenadiers  or  Austrian  hnlans;  and  he 
concluded  by  advising  that  the  coahtion  should 
promise  in  their  manifesto  the  immediate  as- 
sembling of  a  congress,  where  the  emigrants  might 
plead  their  losses  and  their  wrongs,  and  where 
the  interests  of  all  parties  might  be  pacifically  dis- 
cussed and  arranged.* 

Louis  had  not  dispatched  Mallet-du-Pan  until, 
as  he  thought,  every  other  resource  had  failed  him. 
Bamave,  who  had  so  confidently  undertaken  to 
save  the  monarchy  and  the  monarch— for  it  had 
been  a  question  of  life  and  death  with  Louis  for 
many  months — had  completely  failed  him  long  be- 
fore this ;  and  af^er  expressing  his  vain  regrets, 
and  gallantly  kissing  the  fair  hand  of  the  queen, 
he  had  gone  off  to  Grenoble,  his  native  place,  to 
become  mayor,  and  to  marry  a  rich  heiress. 
Mallet-du-Pan  found  that  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian preparations  were  going  on  but  slowly  (both 
powers  were  thinking  as  much  about  Poland  as 
about  France) ;  and  that  the  emigrant  noblesse 
were  in  a  frantic  state  of  mind,  which  precluded 
all  hope  of  the  moderation  the  king  had  recom- 
mended. At  length,  however,  in  the  early  days  of 
July,  it  was  known  at  the  Tuileries  that  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  gready  rein- 
forced, and  that  the  Prussian  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  ap- 
proaching the  Rhine— encouraging  intelligence,  if 
there  had  only  been  a  possibility  of  keeping  it  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Assembly  and  people.  The 
Assembly,  though  it  had  no  note  of  warning  from 
the  ministry,  though  not  so  much  as  a  hint  had 
ever  been  given  officially  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
intentions,  were  fully  informed  of  everything  by 
the  2nd  of  July ;  and  on  the  3rd  Vergniaud  rose 
to  represent  the  imminence  of  the  danger.  He 
described  the  army  of  the  North,  which  had  crossed 
the  Belgian  frontiers,  as  retreating  before  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  the  Prussian  army  as  on  the  very  point 
of  bursting  into  France  with  fire  and  fury.  He 
reminded  the  house  that  these  foreign  despots, 
and  the  emigrants  worse  than  they,  and  all  the 
enemies  of  the  French  people,  continued  to  make 
use  of  the  name  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  to  assert  that 
they  were  only  in  arms  for  his  cause  ;  and  he  then 
stated  a  series  of  hypotheses  which  would  justify 
the  nation  in  dethroning  the  king  at  once.  The 
majority,  already  immensely  increased  by  the  tid- 
ings which  had  been  received  of  the  Prussian  inter- 
ference, ordered  the  exciting  discourse  to  be  printed 
and  sent  to  all  the  departments.  A  day  or  two 
jafter  Condorcet  read  a  long  discourse  on  the  ge- 
neral measures  proper  to  save  the  country  and 

of  Bertrand  de  MoUeviUe,  who  wai  at  Uub  time  in  the 
of  the  king. 
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liberty  and  equality ;  and  he  recommended,  as  the 
best  of  these  general  measures,  the  calling  up  of 
the  confederates  to  the  capital,  the  impeachment 
of  all  the  ministers,  the  suspension  of  the  civil  list 
and  of  the  king's  veto,  and  union  and  fraternity 
between  Girondists  and  Jacobins.  This  last  notion 
was  taken  up  on  the  following  day  by  Lamourette, 
the  constitutional  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  thought  it 
ridiculous  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God. 
"  If,"  said  this  new  Gallican  prelate,  "  we  can 
only  agree  among  ourselves,  there  is  nothing  to 
alarm  us,  nothing  that  can  resist  us.  There  have 
been  and  there  still  will  be  proposed  extraordinary 
state  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  which 
rend  France,  and  which  induce  foreign  powers  to 
believe  that  we  have  Mien  to  the  lowest  point  of 
weakness. '  But  not  one  of  the  objects  hitherto  pro- 
posed can  attain  the  desired  end,  because  there  is 
not  one  of  them  that  is  central,  or  that  ascends  to 
the  true  source  of  our  evils.  That  source,  which 
must  be  stopped,  is  the  division  that  reigns  in  the 
National  Assembly  itself.  The  legislative  body  is 
the  real  thermometer  of  the  nation :  it  is  here  that 
rests  the  lever  which  moves  the  great  machine  of 
the  state,  and  which,  when  ill  directed,  produces 
the  complication  of  movement  that  destroys  the 
state.  And  can  it  be !  You  have  in  your  own 
hands  the  key  of  the  public  salvation,  and  are 
seeking  painfully  for  that  salvation  in  uncertain 
laws,  and  are  refusing  to  adopt  the  means  of  re- 
establishing peace  and  union  in  your  own  bosom !" 
He  shuddered  to  think  that  a  reconciliation  of  po- 
litical antagonists  and  a  union  of  parties  should  be 
considered  impracticable.  Honest  men,  though 
they  might  employ  different  means,  could  only  aim 
at  one  end,  and  must  always  meet  on  the  road  of 
probity  and  honour.  Surely,  then,  nothing  could 
be  so  easy  as  to  bring  about  a  most  beautiful  and 
solemn  moment,  and  to  ofifer  to  France  and  to 
Europe  a  spectacle  so  redoubtable  to  the  enemies 
of  liberty,  so  sweet  and  heart-moving  to  all  the 
friends  of  liberty !  How  simple  was  the  difference ! 
One  part  of  the  Assembly  attributed  to  the  other 
the  seditious  design  of  destroying  monarchy ;  the 
other  party  attributed  to  their  colleagues  the  de- 
sign of  destroying  constitutional  equality,  and  in- 
troducing the  aristocratic  form  of  government 
known  under  the  name  of  two  chambers.  "  Well, 
then,"  exclaimed  Lamourette,  raising  his  voice  to 
the  enthusiasm  key,  ^^  let  us  fulminate,  gentlemen, 
by  a  common  execration  and  an  irrevocable  oath, 
let  us  fulminate  both  the  republic  and  the  system 
of  two  chambers !"  The  great  hall  of  the  Riding- 
School  re-echoed  with  the  unanimous  and  enthu- 
siastic applauses  of  the  members  and  the  gallery 
mobs,  and  many  times  the  cry  was  repeated, 
"  Yes,  yes,  we  will  only  have  the  constitution  as 
it  is !"  **  Then,"  added  the  constitutional  bishop, 
**  let  us  swear  to  have  but  one  mind  and  one  sen- 
timent, to  unite  and  confound  ourselves  in  the  one 
sole  and  same  mass  of  free  men,  equally  averse  and 
redoubtable  to  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  aristocracy;  and  the  moment  that  fo- 


reigners see  that  we  only  wish  for  one  fixed  thing, 
and  that  we  all  wish  it,  will  be  the  moment  in 
which  liberty  shall  triumph  and  France  be  saved.** 
The  same  applauses  recommenced,  and  continued 
for  some  time.  "  And  therefore,  M.  le  President,*' 
said  Lamourette,  in  conclusion,  *'  I  demand  that  yoa 
put  to  the  house  this  simple  proposition  :  ^  Let  all 
those  who  equally  abjure  and  execrate  the  republic 
and  the  government  with  two  chambers  rise!"* 
Never  was  coup  de  baguette^  never  was  harlequin's 
wand  more  promptly  followed  by  a  universal  move- 
ment and  change  of  position.  All  the  members 
rose  simultaneously,  and  putting  themselves  in  the 
attitude  of  swearing,  dans  Pattitude  du  serment^ 
they  all  swore  never  to  suffer,  either  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  republican  system  or  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  two  chambers,  any  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  constitution.  The  galleries,  all  electri- 
fied, shouted  and  applauded,  and  swore  like  the 
deputies.  Then  rose  the  cry  of  "  Union,  re-union, 
a  brotherly  union!"  and  the  members  of  the 
cute  gauche,  as  if  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  ran 
over  to  the  c6t($  droit,  and  lovingly  embraced  and 
sat  down  among  those  old  adversaries ;  and  the 
members  of  the  c6t^  droit  ran  over  to  the  cote 
gauche  and  did  the  like.  All  the  parties  were  in- 
termixed :  Jaucourt  was  seen  fraternising  with 
Merlin,  Dumas  with  Bazire,  Gensonnti  with  Cal- 
vet;  and  for  some  time  there  was  nothing  but 
hugging  and  cheek-kissing,  and  mutual  protesta- 
tions of  eternal  friendship.  Empty  protestations, 
Judas  kisses ! — and  yet  not  all  so,  for  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  Frenchmen  to  be  carried  away  by  mo- 
mentary impulses,  to  rush  into  everything  that 
makes  a  dramatic  scene;  and,  doubdess,  their 
feeling  of  the  present  danger  might,  for  the  mo- 
ment, make  them  very  much  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  some  agreement  among  themselves.  When 
"  the  sweet  sensations"  had  had  their  course, 
a  Feulllant  member  proposed  that  a  report  of 
what  had  passed  should  be  sent  to  the  king  by  a 
deputation  of  twenty-four  members,  as  when  the 
Assembly  was  re-united  the  legislative  power  ought 
to  be  re-united  also.  Then  Brissot,  who  had  pre- 
pared a  long-winded  oration  to  prove  that  nothing 
could  save  France  but  the  king's  dkcheance  or  de- 
thronement, begged  to  say  that,  after  so  touching^ 
a  spectacle  as  that  which  had  just  been  witnessed, 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  pronounce  a 
discourse  which  might  re-awaken  discord  and  bad 
feeling ;  and  that  he  must  put  off  the  reading  till 
to-morrow.  The  Assembly  decreed  that  all  the 
administrative  bodies  of  Paris  and  all  the  judicial 
bodies  should  be  summoned  to  the  bar  to  learn  the 
perfect  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place,  and  to 
transmit  the  report  of  it  to  their  fellow-citizens. 
"  This,"  said  Bazire,  "  will  restore  tranquillity  to 
all  Paris."  Camot  thought  it  would  give  joy  and 
peace  to  all  France,  and  prove  to  the  nation  that 
the  constitution  as  at  present  established  would 
never  be  changed.  The  return  of  the  deputation 
sent  to  the  Tuileries  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  arrival  of  the  king,  attended  by  all 
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his  ministers.  Onoe  more,  and  for  the  last  time  in 
that  place,  the  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi "  was  coupled 
with  that  of  "  Vive  la  nation."  With  the  hol- 
lowest  faith  of  all — ^for  Louis  had  not  heen  carried 
away  by  any  momentary  euthusiaim,  and  was  phy- 
sically and  moraUy  incapable  of  such  transports — 
for  Louis  well  knew  that  the  reconciliation  would 
be  as  suddenly  destroyed  as  it  had  been  made — for 
Louis  never  believed  that  the  constitution  as  it  ^as 
could  be  other  than  a  curse  to  him  and  to  his 
country,  and  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  religion 
he  moat  devoutly  revered — ^for  Louis  felt  to-day  as 
he  had  felt  yesterday,  that  nothing  but  an  armed 
interference  could  save  him  and  his  family  from 
destraction,  and  France  from  anarchy  and  atheism 
—he  stood  at  the  president's  right  hand  and  said— 
^  GSentlenien,  the  most  touching  spectacle  to  my 
heart  is  that  of  the  reunion  of  all  parties  and  wills 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  I  have  for  a  long 
time  desired  this  salutary  moment ;  my  prayer  is 
now  fulfilled.  The  nation  and  their  king  are  but 
one.  Both  have  the  same  end  in  view.  Their  re- 
union will  save  France.  The  constitution  as  it  is 
ought  to  be  the  rallying-point  of  all  Frenchmen. 
We  ought  all  of  us  to  defend  it ;  the  king  will 
ever  set  you  the  example."  The  applauses  and 
the  cries  of  '*  Vive  la  nation !  Vive  le  roi ! "  were 
renewed.  Then  the  president  made  an  answer 
coaformable,  telling  the  king  that  from  this  happy 
union  would  proceed  the  force  necessary  to  van- 
quish the  tyrants  that  had  coalesced  i^ainst  the 
French  and  liberty  and  equality ;  and  then  the 
king  appeared  to  be  much  moved.  After  a  dead 
silence,  which  was  the  rarest  thing  in  that  Assem- 
bly, and  which  must  have  been  very  short,  Louis 
aaid  that  he  had  impatiently  expected  the  arrival 
of  the  deputation  to  be  enabled  to  run  to  the 
Assembly,  to  express  his  great  happiness;  and 
then  he  bowed  and  retired  in  the  midst  of  faces 
radiant  vrith  joy,  and  of  tremendous  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. But  this  very  evening  the  smooth  stream 
was  ruffled  and  driven  into  fresh  eddies  and  whirl- 
pools by  Petion's  business,  which  was  not  yet 
settled,  and  by  the  king's  confirming  the  temporary 
suspension  pronounced  against  the  mayor  by  the 
directory  of  the  department;  and,  when  the  depu- 
ties re-assembled  after  dinner,  the  mob  outside  the 
House  and  the  mob  within  cried  furiously  to  them, 
^  Give  us  back  Pecion  !  Give  us  back  our  vir- 
tuous mayor!  Down  with  the  directory  of  the 
department '.  Send  their  president  la  Rochefou- 
cauld to  Orleans'."  The  following  day  was  a 
Sunday  ;  the  Assembly  did  not  meet ;  the  patriots 
and  patriotesses  grew  hotter  and  hotter  alx)Ut  the 
affair  of  Pedon ;  the  touching  reconciliation  of  the 
{receding  day  was  forgotten,  or  'only  mentioned  to 
be  called  ^*  the  kiss  of  Lamourette,"  or  '*  the  kiss 
sf  Judas,'*  or  *^  the  Norman  reconciliation" — 
which  last  was  proverbially  the  commencement  of 
a  fresh  and  a  more  furious  quarreL  And,  if  the 
Assembly  did  not  meet,  the  «hu:obin  Club  met  this 
Sunday  erening,  and  in  great  force,  to  make  havoc 
with  the  priest  and  his  project.  Billaud-Varennes, 


one  of  the  many  mouth-pieces  of  Robespierre, 
bade  all  true  Jacobins  beware  of  the  deep  treachery 
that  lay  hid  under  this  plan  of  reconciliation. 
'^  Although,"  said  he,  '^  there  have  been  transports 
of  joy  in  the  National  Assembly,  I  can  bring 
nothing  to  this  tribune  but  sinister  and  mournful 
presentiments.  A  re-union  of  sll  the  parties  has 
been  e£Fected  in  the  bosom  of  the  legislative  body. 
But  the  first  objection  which  this  strange  kissing 
and  embracing  gives  rise  to,  ia  to  know  whether  it 
is  or  whether  it  can  be  sincere.  ....  I  speak 
as  I  think  :  to  see  such  a  deputy  of  the  Assembly 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  such  another,  is 
like  seeing  Nero  embrace  Britannicus,  is  like 
seeing  Charles  IX.  giving  his  hand  to  Coligny, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  assassinated !  The  eve  of 
all  the  great  conspiracies  against  our  liberty  has 
been  celebrated  by  perjured  reconciliations  and  re- 
unions. The  massacre  on  the  altar  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  introduced  by  a 
reconciliation  of  the  sort.  These  Judases  never 
give  kisses  but  to  deliver  their  victims,  the  people, 
to  destruction!  When  I  see  the  Assembly  in- 
viting the  king,  who  is  inviting  foreign  armies  to 
Paris,  to  witness  and  be  a  party  to  this  Lamou- 
rctte  reconciliation,  what  can  I  think  of  it  ?  And 
how  can  this  sudden  reconciliation  agree  with  the 
spirit  of  the  republican  federates  who  are  coming 
to  Paris  to  make  a  new  federation  feast  ?  How 
can  we  believe  that  this^new  nonsensical  oath  can 
put  the  country  out  of  danger?  Will  this  theatrical 
scene  stop  the  marching  of  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians?  They  may  swear  eternal  friendship 
and  concord  as  they  like,  but  will  this  make  La- 
fayette less  a  traitor  and  scoundrel  than  he  is  ? 

The  honest  men   in  the  Assembly  have 

been  duped,  and  the  patriots  will  be  laid  under  the 
sharp  knife  of  the  guillotine  by  this  reconciliation ; 
for  now,  to  dwell  upon  the  treasons  of  the  court,  to 
unveil  its  manoeuvres,  to  give  warning  of  its  plots, 
will  be  to  pass  for  an  anti-royalist  and  republican, 
as  an  execrated  and  an  execrable  citizen.  I  say 
that,  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  revolution 
down  to  this  day»  there  has  never  been  a  more 
cunning  plot  than  this ! .  .  .  .  And  yet  not  one 
patriot  member  of  the  Assembly  could  perceive  the 
snare !  Even  if  they  had  had  all  the  money  of 
the  civil  list  spread  under  their  eyes,  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  greedy  members  ought  at  least  to  have 
reflected  that  men  cannot  walk  blindfold  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  without  imminent  danger  to 
themselves.  .  . .  The  people  must  not  be  deceived 
for  a  moment  by  this  reconciliation!  If  the 
country  is  to  be  saved,  it  is  only  the  people  that 
can  save  it.  Let  them  meet  and  act,  and  exter- 
minate our  enemies !  Against  crowned  brigands 
and  devourers  of  men,  Hercules  and  his  club  are 
needed! "  The  club  ordered  that  this  speech  from 
Billaud-Varennes  should  be  immediately  printed 
and  sent  to  all  the  affiliated  societies. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  Sunday,  Brissot,  in 
his  newspaper,  spoke  suspiciously  of  the  reconcili- 
ation ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  Assembly  met  on 
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Monday  morning  (July  9th),  he  began  to  read  his 
promised  discourse,  which  contained  the  most 
dreadful  denunciations  against  the  court,  and  a 
frank  recommendation  of  the  salutfCry  measure  of 
diicht^ance  or  dethronement,  to  which  Vergniaud 
and  Condorcet  had  preluded  on  the  3rd  and  6th. 
After  drawing  a  most  alarming  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  invasion,  firissot,  who  had  been  sighing 
and  dying  for  a  republic  ever  since  the  revolution 
commenced,  exclaimed,  "  The  country  is  in 
danger,  not  because  it  wants  troops,  not  because  its 
troops  are  not  courageous,  its  frontiers  badly  forti- 
fied, its  resources  inconsiderable.  ...  No !  It  is 
in  danger  because  its  forces  have  been  paralysed. 
And  who  has  paralysed  them  ?  One  sole  man ; 
that  man  whom  the  constitution  has  taken  for  its 
chief,  but  whom  perfidious  counsellors  have  made 
our  enemy !  You  are  told  to  fear  the  Kings  of 
Hungary  and  Prussia;  but  I  tell  you  that  the 
principal  force  of  those  kings  is  in  our  own  court, 
and  that  it  is  at  the  Tuileries  that  we  must  first 
beat  them.  You  are  told  to  strike  down  the  re- 
fractory priests  all  over  the  kingdom But 

I  tell  you  that  to  strike  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries 
is  to  strike  all  the  priests  with  one  blow.  You  are 
told  you  ought  to  pursue  all  the  men  of  intrigue, 

all  the  factious,  all  the  conspirators And  I 

tell  you  that  all  these  will  disappear,  if  you  only 
strike  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries :  for  that  cabinet 
is  the  point  where  the  threads  of  all  intrigues  end, 
is  the  place  where  all  plots  and  conspiracies  are 
hatched,  and  from  which  every  evil  impulse  is 
given  !  The  nation  has  been  too  long  the  sport  of 
this  cabinet.  This  is  the  secret  of  our  position, 
this  is  the  source  of  all  our  woe :  it  is  here  that  we 
must  apply  our  remedies."  These  remedies,  ac- 
cording to  his  prescription,  were  to  include  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  the  severe  and  immediate  punish- 
ment of  Lafayette  fur  his  late  escapade  to  Paris 
and  his  conduct  while  there,  and  the  instant  pro- 
clamation of  "  The  country  in  danger."  He  exalted 
the  usefulness  and  the  past  services  of  the  popular 
societies  or  political  clubs,  forgetting  that  he  and 
his  party  had  lost  all  influence  in  the  Jacobins, 
and  that  a  deadly  hatred  like  Robespierre's  was  not 
to  be  moderated  by  Laniourette  kisses,  or  by  ex- 
torted compliments,  or  any  other  means  that  he 
or  his  Girondists  could  command.  Brissot  did 
not  yet  venture  to  pronounce  the  direct  proposition 
of  decht^ance;  but  everybody  understood  his 
meaning.  He  had  scarcely  finished  his  harangue 
when  the  terrified  ministers,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom, appeared  at  the  bar  to  be  bullied  and  baited, 
and  then  hooted  out.  They  were  asked  whether 
they  believed  that  the  country  was  not  in  danger ; 
and,  as  their  answers  were  not  satisfactory,  they 
were  interrupted,  insulted,  and  told  to  return  on 
the  morrow  at  twelve  o*clock,  with  full  and  proper 
reports  as  to  the  means  of  defending  the  kingdom 
against  invasion.  And  on  the  morrow,  the  10th 
of  July,  the  ministers,  in  evident  dread  of  their 


lives,  which  had  been  threatened  by  the  galleries 
and  by  the  mob  outside,  re-appeared  in  the  House 
to  state  the  actual  strength  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  to  announce  that  they  bad  all  of  them  that 
morning  given  in  dieir  resignations  to  the  king, 
seeing  that,  '^  in  such  an  order  of  things,  or  rather, 
in  such  an  overthrow  of  all  order,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  do  any  good,  or  to  defend  the  Mngdom 
against  that  anarchy  which  threatened  to  swallow 
up  everything."  And,  having  said  these  danger- 
ous words,  they  rushed  out  of  that  terrible  Riding- 
School,  like  men  who  had  set  fire  to  a  train  of 
gunpowder.  The  Girondists  and  Jacobins  were 
3irown  into  transports  of  joy,  for  the  resignation 
and  the  confession  of  ministers  would  justify  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  the  decree  that  the  country  was 
in  danger,  and  the  issuing  of  that  decree  could 
hardlv  fail  to  hurry  on  the  glorious  crisis.  On  the 
mommg  of  the  1 1th,  after  a  report  read  from  the 
select  committee  of  twelve  by  Herault-de-Sechelles, 
the  tremendous  decree  was  voted  and  issued  in 
these  'terms : — 

"  Numerous  troops  are  advancing  towards  our 
frontiers.  All  those  who  hold  liberty  in  horror 
are  arming  against  our  constitution. 

"  Citizens!  the  country  is  in  danger. 

**  Let  those  who  shall  obtain   the  honour  of 
marching  first  to  defend  all  that  they  have  most 
dear,  ever  remember  that  tliey  are  Frenchmen  and 
free  ;   let  their  fellow-citizens  maintain   at  their 
homes  the  security  of  person  and  property;  let 
the  magistrates  of  the  people  watch  attentively ; 
let  all  classes,  in  a  calm  courage,  the  attribute  of 
true  strength,  wait,  before  they  act,  the  signal  of 
the  law,  and  the  country  will  be  saved,** — This  was 
followed  by  an  address  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
army,   and  by  another  address   to    the   French 
people  in  general,  who  were  told  to  arm  and  make 
haste  to  save  liberty  and  their  country,  and  to  keep 
their  oath  to  live  free  or  die.     This  last  address,  in 
fact,  repeated  to  the  people,  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  wording,  the  axioms  which  Billaud- 
Varennes  had  delivered  in  the  Jacobin  Club  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  :*  it  called  upon  the  masses 
to  take  the  business  into  their  own  hands,  and  it 
assured  them  that  for  four  years  they  had  been 
struggling  against  despotism,  &c.,  and  that  liberty 
could  only  be  saved  by  their  own  majestic  force  and 
sublime  character.     At  the  same  time  the  Assem- 
bly declared  themselves  in  permanent  session,  with 
the  usual  declarations  and  oaths  that  they  would 
never  adjourn  until  the  country  was  got  into  a 
safer  condition.     Moreover,  all  the  municipalities 
and  civil  authorities  of  the  kingdom  were  ordered 
to  put  themselves  in  permanent  surveillance ;  and 
every  citizen   who  was  in  a  condition   to   carry 
arms,  and  who  had  already  served  in  the  nation^ 
guards,  was  called  out.     Subsequently  the  staff  of 
the  Paris  national  guard  was  entirely  re-modelled, 
the  respectability  battalions  were  intermixed  with 

*  It  muit  not  be  omitted  thatRobcflpierre.  on  the  night  of  the  lOth. 
had  indicated  in  tlie  JacoUn  Qnb  the  coone  which  tli«  National 
Auemhly  pursued  on  the  11th. 
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pikemen,  and  a  fresh  and  extensive  manufacture 
of  pikes  was  ordered  all  over  the  kingdom,  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  muskets  and  hayo- 
nets.  On  the  night  of  the  1  Ith  Bazire  and  other 
Jacobins  told  the  Assembly  that  they  must  dis- 
charge all  the  juges-de-paix  of  Paris,  who  were 
nothing  but  aristocrats  and  royalists  in  disguise ; 
and  Chabot  announced  that  it  would  be  very 
proper  and  expedient  to  send  the  late  minister  of 
justice  to  Orleans.  The  late  ministry  had  pro- 
hibited the  federates  from  marching  to  Paris,  and 
had  evoi  commanded  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities to  stop  them  on  their  march,  and  send  them 
back  to  their  homes  by  force ;  but  the  federates, 
only  pressed  the  more  urgently  by  Girondists  and 
Jacobins  to  come,  and  to  come  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  form  the  patriot  camp  of  20,000  men,  now 
began  to  arrive  from  various  quarters.  On  this 
very  evening  a  party  of  federates  from  Pochefort 
were  admitted  to  the  bar  to  present  their  homages 
to  the  Assembly,  and  to  demand  the  instant  im- 
peachment of  Lafayette.  Other  parties  presented 
themselves  on  the  morrow;  and  thus  they  con- 
tinued to  arrive  day  after  day,  though,  for  some 
time,  not  in  such  numbers  as  the  patriots  expected 
and  earnestly  desired.  On  the  12th,  while  the 
A^embly  was  regulating  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  at  the  approaching  f^te  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  three  or  four  deputations  of 
federates  harangued  in  the  House  in  the  most 
republican  style ;  and  an  address  was  read  from 
the  council-general  of  the  commune  of  Marseilles, 
calling  upon  the  Assembly  to  pronounce  not 
merely  sentence  of  dtJcheance  against  Louis  XVI., 
but  a  sentence  of  death  upon  all  monarchy  and 
sovereignty  except  that  of  the  people.  This  hot 
paper,  which,  if  not  written,  had  been  dictated  or 
suggested  by  Barbaroux  and  the  other  Marseilles 
reimblicans  that  were  in  such  close  league  and 
amity  with  the  republicaness  Madame  Roland 
and  her  husband,  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
mince  matters.  It  said  that  eternal  reason  shows 
that  the  laws  relating  to  royalty,  imposed  by  the 
Constituent  on  the  Legislative  Assembly,  were  in 
contradiction  to  the  rights  of  man ;  and  that  it 
was  time  the  nation  should  govern  itself.  It  quoted 
the  Rights  of  Man — the  natural  and  imprescrip- 
tible rights,  as  liberty,  property,  security,  and  re- 
sistance to  oppression.  All  citizens  being  born 
equal,  and  remaining  equal  in  rights,  how  could 
the  Ck>n8tituents,  their  predecessors,  lay  it  down 
that  royalty  should  be,  delegated  hereditarily  to  the 
reigning  race  by  order  of  primogeniture?  What 
had  this  reigning  race  done,  to  be  preferred  to 
every  other  race  of  men?  What  was  its  moral 
dtaiBCter  in  the  midst  of  a  regenerated  people  ? 
Why  had  the  Constituent  made  a  law  for  declaring 
tlie  person  of  one  man  inviolable?  Could  this 
iariolability  guarantee  him  from  the  knife  of  an 
BSMssin  ?  Was  not  this  inviolability  a  principle 
subversive  of  equality  and  of  everv  principle  of 
tfce  Rights  of  Man?  Where  was  the  sage,  where 
the  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that 


could  say  that  the  son  of  the  best  of  kings  might 

not  be  the  greatest  of  scoundrels  ? And 

what  were  the  obligations  the  French  people  had 
to  this  privileged  reigning  race  ?  What  were  its 
services  to  the  country  ?  It  had  kept  the  people 
for  ages  under  the  yoke,  and  had  ruled  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  It  could  only  count  a  succession  of  men 
loaded  with  vice  and  crime.  Would  the  people 
any  longer  rely  on  a  man  who  had  the  incurable 
habit  of  tyranny,  and  who  would  soon  join  his 
brothers  beyond  the  frontiers  to  wage  the  fiercest 
of  wars  against  liberty  and  the  people?  How, 
while  the  nation  was  suppressing,  upsetting,  de- 
stroying all  the  monuments  of  tyranny  and  servi- 
tude, could  it  bend  the  knee  before  a  perjured 
family !"  In  concluding,  it  mentioned  the  mon- 
strosity of  the  civil  list,  of  the  suspensive  veto,  &c., 
and  said, "  Legislators,  avow  that  your  predecessors 
the  Constituents  have  constituted  nothmg ;  and  if 
you  would  be  anything,  if  you  would  respond  to 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  abrogate  at  once  a  law 
which  reduces  you  to  nothing  and  the  people  to 
nothing ;  which  you  can  destroy  by  and  with  the 
people,  and  which  the  duty  of  self-preservation 
will  no  longer  permit  the  people  to  suffer.  Let 
the  executive  power  be  chosen  and  dismissed  by 
the  people,  like  the  other  functionaries,  and  let  no 
more  credit  be  given  to  those  culpable  maxims 
which  tend  to  make  it  be  believed  that  an  heredi- 
tary king  can  represent  the  nation !"  The  galleries 
applauded  and  shouted;  but  none  shouted  so  loudly 
as  the  federates  that  had  come  up  from  the  depart- 
ments. A  great  number  of  members,  however,  rose 
all  together,  and  with  signs  of  great  indignation, 
to  reprobate  this  republican  manifesto,  and  call 
down  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  its  authors.  One 
of  them  reminded  the  Assembly  how  very  often 
they  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution  as  it 
was,  and  how  recently,  at  the  Lamourette  recon- 
ciliation, they  had,  by  a  solemn  declaration,  de- 
voted to  execration  every  project  for  altering  the 
constitution :  he  thought  the  offence,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  more  serious  and  unpardonable,  as 
it,  proceeded  from  a  constituted  authority,  the 
council  of  a  commune  who  had  all  signed  their 
names  to  the  paper ;  and  he  concluded  by  moving 
that  these  individuals  should  be  all  brought  to  the 
bar  to  answer  for  their  audacious  libel.  But  the 
galleries  expressed  their  strong  disapprobation, 
and  several  Girondist  and  Jacobin  members  cried 
down  the  motion,  and  proposed  a  variety  of  new 
ones.  One  of  them  said  that  the  Marseilles  ad- 
dress ought  to  be  set  aside  for  the  present,  or 
referred  to  the  next  Legislative  Assembly ;  another 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be  submitted  immediately 
to  the  extraordinary  committee  of  twelve;  and 
several  of  them  joined  in  recommending  the  order 
of  the  day.  Lacroix  quoted  a  rule,  which  the 
Assembly  had  lately  laid  down,  that  every  address 
or  petition  of  this  kind  should  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  twelve,  insisting  vehemently  that 
they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  this  rule  in  the 
present  case.    He  was  cheered  by  the  galleries, 
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and  especially  by  the  federates  there  stationed, 
and  who,  at  every  move,  took  a  direct  part  in  the 
debate.  Several  members  of  the  c6ii  droit,  ex- 
ceedingly provoked  at  these  provincial  patriots, 
demanded  furiously  that  they  should  be  called  to 
order,  and  reprimanded  for  their  unconstitutional 
insolence.  "  It  is  very  astonishing,"  said  Lacroix, 
*^  that  members  of  this  Assembly  should  thus 
brave  the  federates !"  "  It  is  very  astonishing," 
replied  Girardin,  **  that  the  federates  should  brave 
the  Assembly,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  law 
and  liberty  should  show  no  respect  to  the  delibe- 
rations of  their  legislators !"  The  president,  who 
also  got  into  a  passion,  said,  *'  I  announce  to  the 
federated  citizens,  that  the  Assembly,  by  a  decree, 
forbids  all  citizens  in  the  galleries  to  express  either 
approbation  or  disapprobation ;  and  I  remind  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  who  ought  to  set  the 
example  of  decency  and  calmness,  that  it  is  the 
president  alone  who  has  the  right  of  calling  the 
galleries  to  order."  At  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
debate  the  president  had  ordered  the  commander 
of  the  national  guards  on  duty  at  the  Hall  to  place 
four  sentinels  in  each  division  of  the  galleries ; 
but  this  order  had  produced  no  visible  effect. 
After  a  terrible  hurricane,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Marseilles  address  should  be  forthwith  referred  to 
the  committee  of  twelve.  Other  addresses  were 
presented  from  the  commune  of  Lille,  from  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  from  the  com- 
mune of  Metz,  &c.,  representing  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  the  country  was  exposed,  and  the 
imperative  necessity  of  adopting  the  most  vigorous 
methods  for  satisfying  and  uniting  the  people,  who 
continued  impressed  with  the  belief  that  tne  king 
and  the  commanders  of  the  French  armies  were 
betraying  them.  To  keep  up  the  ferment,  to 
madden  brains  that  were  mad  enough  without,  the 
Jacobins  had  a  grand  meeting  on  the  13th,  when 
Camille  Desmoulins  commenced  operations  by 
announcing  that  a  bloody  plot  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out ;  that  Luckner  had  been  seen  iif 
Paris,  and  that  Lafayette  had  secretly  returned 
there  that  very  morning.  To-morrow,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  was  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  ffete  of  the  new  federation. 
Was  Lafayette  come  to  make  another  and  a  more 
fearful  massacre  in  the  Champ  de  Mars?  Or 
were  he  and  Luckner  only  come  to  steal  away  the 
king,  and  carry  him  to  the  Austrian  camp  ?  He 
(Camille)  thought  that  this  last  measure,  which 
must  lead  to  many  massacres,  was  the  motive  of 
their  coming;  and  he  read  several  letters,  and 
among  them  what  he  called  an  intercepted  letter 
of  the  queen,  to  support  his  opinion,  and  to  con- 
vince the  Jacobins  how  necessary  it  was  to  watch 
the  Tuileries.  Merlin  and  Chabot  followed  Ca- 
mille, the  ex-capuchin  vowing  that  he  had  seen  a 
letter  from  Lafayette  to  the  queen,  in  which  that 
traitor  announced  that  he  would  be  in  Paris  on 
the  13th,  when  all  would  go  well  if  the  court 
would  only  be  bold.  Chabot  also  settled  where 
the  provincial  federates  should  meet  on  the  morrow 


morning  before  marching  to  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
**  These  true  patriots,"  said  he,  "  can  only  meet 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  form  into  line 
with  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille;  for  they  did 
not  come  to  Paris  to  federate  with  the  court  and 
the  gentlefolks  of  Lafayette.    No !    They  came  to 
federate  with  the  sans-culottes,  to  fraternise  with 
the  people  of  Paris,  and  assist  them  with  their 
vifl;orous  arms  in  extirpating  despotism  and  anni- 
hilating tyrants!"   Robespierre,  whose  eloquence 
was  never  so  effective  as  when  instilling  suspicion 
and  dread,  followed  the  ex-capuchin.     He  hoped 
that  the  federates,  the  Jacobin  Society,  and  all 
patriots  were  convinced    that    there  was  some 
frightful  plot,  and  were  prepared  to  be  on  the 
alert     He  knew  for  a  certainty  that  the  ex-war- 
minister  Narbonne  had  been  for  some  days  in  the 
capital,  and  that  an  aide-de-camp  of  Lafayette's 
and  other  suspicious  persons  had  been  seen  prowl- 
ing about  the  court  and  city.     He  could  not  pos- 
sibly believe  that  it  was  for  nothing  these  known 
conspirators  came  into  the  heart  of  the  capital  at 
the  critical  moment  of  this  federation.     He  would 
not  take  it  upon  himself  to  say  how  these  con- 
spirators meant  to  begin  their  infernal  work.    All 
that  he  was  certain  of  was  that  Lafayette  was 
meditating  a  grand  state  crime,  which  he  would 
endeavour  to  throw  upon  the  Jacobins.     Ever)'- 
body  knew  how  cunning  Lafayette  was  in  invent- 
ing pretexts  for  employing  muskets  and  bayonets 
against  the  people.     Could  the  federates,  who  had 
come  up  to  Paris  with  such  pure  principles,  with 
such  severe  principles,  do  anything  better  than 
unmask  the  false  patriots  that  were  sitting  in  the 
Assembly,  and  find  instantly  the  me^ns  of  punish- 
ing a  traitor  like  Lafayette,  whose  existence  was 
incompatible  with  the  existence   of  liberty  and 
tranquillity  in  France?    He  hoped  the  federates 
would  not  disappoint  the  high  hopes  which  had 
been  founded  upon  them  and  their  arrival.    He 
had  drawn  up  an  address  to  the  federates,  telling 
them  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  only  because 
the  country  was  l>etrayed ;  that  they  were  the  last 
great  hope  of  the  country;  that  they  had  not 
come  merely  to  get  up  a  spectacle;  that  their 
mission  was  to  save  the  state  and  reform  the  con- 
stitution; that  they  ought  only  to  swear  fidelity 
to  the  nation  and  to  themselves,  omitting  those 

Sarts  of  the  old  ridiculous  oath  which  included 
ad  laws  and  the  name  of  a  king,  &c.  Danton 
boldly  announced  that  the  federates  were  not  to 
separate  after  the  f<&te,  but  to  invite  others  to  join 
them,  so  as  to  form  a  formidable  camp  somewhere 
near  Paris.  He  also  recommended  a  supple- 
mentary oath  to  be  taken  by  the  federates — an 
oath  never  to  separate  until  all  the  wishes  of  the 
people  were  accomplished,  &c.  As  for  the  king's 
veto  upon  the  camp,  Danton  thought  it  was  only 
worthy  of  attention  as  a  proof  of  the  royal  in- 
tention to  betray  the  country,  and  leave  the  capital 
open  to  the  Austrians  and  Prussians. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  federates,  who 
did  not  exceed  four  or  five  thousand  men  (but 
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more  were  on  the  road,  who  cared  not  for  the 
festival,  but  were  determined  to  strike  a  blow  as 
soon  as  they  came),  assembled  in  the  faubourg 
St.  Antoine  with  the  roost  desperate  of  the  sans- 
culottes ;  the  pike-men  and  pike- women  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  ranks  of  the  national  guards,  whose 
commanders  had  been  all  changed;  the  gen- 
darmerie on  foot  and  horseback,  and  all  the 
troops  of  the  line  then  in  Paris,  drew  up  on  the 
boulevards ;  and  from  the  square  of  the  Bastille 
to  Port  St.  Martin  nothing  was  seen  but  troops 
and  an  armed  multitude,  the  rough  pikes  being 
rather  more  numerous  than  the  bayonets.  Some 
of  Lafayette's  respectability  battalions  were  ob- 
served to  be  sadly  thinned ;  the  bankers,  the 
stock-brokers,  the  merchants,  the  lawyers,  the 
men  of  property  or  gentlemanly  habits,  had  re- 
fused to  serve  under  the  sans-culotte  commandants 
that  had  been  appointed.  About  the  hour  of  noon 
a  deputation  of  the  National  Assembly,  headed  by 
the  president,  went  in  procession  to  the  site  of  the 
Bastille,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  warlike  music 
and  shouts  that  were  heard  leagues  off,  they  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  column  dedicated  to 
liberty,  which  was  to  be  very  majestic  and  very 
dasfiical,  but  which,  like  so  many  other  works 
projected  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  was 
never  finished.  When  the  stone  was  laid,  a  fau- 
bourg orator  delivered  an  harangue  upon  this 
text — **  All  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  conspiring 
against  us ;  therefore  let  us  swear  the  ruin  of  all 
kings.'*  After  this  gratifying  ceremony  the  troops 
and  the  federates,  and  the  municipal  officers,  and 
all  manner  of  constituted  bodies  fell  into  order, 
according  to  the  programme  which  the  Assembly 
liad  voted,  and  began  to  march  slowly  towards  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  with  the  tables  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  with  statues  of  liberty,  and  incense  burning 
before  them,  with  caps  of  liberty  on  pikes  and 
tremendous  long  poles,  with  a  murderous-looking 
broad-sword,  called  the  sword  of  the  law,  on  a 
table  covered  with  crape,  and  carried  by  men 
dressed  all  in  black,  and  wearing  cypress  wreaths 
on  their  heads.  Nearly  every  man  wore  on  his 
hat  the  words  "  Long  live  Petion  !"  or  '*  Petion 
or  Death !"  The  virtuous  mayor,  who  had  only 
been  reinstated  in  his  mayoralty  by  decree  of  the 
Assembly  the  night  before,  was  the  real  hero  or 
idol  of  this  feast,  as  Lafayette  had  been  of  the 
federation  of  1790;  but,  although  the  blinking  eyes 
of  Petion  could  not  see  it,  his  glory  had  reached 
the  culminating  point.  The  wretched  king,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  this  new  federation, 
made  up  his  wavering  mind  to  be  present  at  it, 
with  some  most  faint  hope  that,  by  showing  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  people  and  these  much- 
dreaded  federates  from  the  provinces,  and  by  pro- 
testing and  taking  fresh  oaths,  he  might  turn  the 
ceremony  to  his  own  advantage,  disarm  the  po- 
pular animosity,  and  still  that  terrible  cry  for 
decheance,  which  could  only  be  a  synonyme  for 
death.  The  queen,  who  showed  on  every  occasion 
a  determination  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  her 
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husband,  insisted  upon  accompanying  him.  They 
both  expectecf  that  attempts  would  1^  made  upon 
their  lives  by  some  fanatic  assassins.  Since  the 
irruption  into  the  Tuileries  on  the  20lh  of  June, 
Louis  had  worn  under  his  waistcoat  a  plastron,  or 
quilted  breast-piece,  which  had  been  provided  by 
Madame  Campan.  It  had  been  prov^  by  daggers 
and  pistol-bullets.  They  wished  the  queen  to 
wear  a  similar  defence,  but  she  refused,  replying 
to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Madame  Campan 
that  the  blow  of  an  assassin  would  be  happiness 
for  her,  as  it  would  dehver  her  from  a  most  miser- 
able existence.  They  took  the  little  Dauphin  with 
them  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  they  arrived 
long  before  the  procession,  and  where  they  were 
kept  waiting,  without  receiving  one  sign  of  respect 
or  good-will,  except  from  a  few  timid  hirelings 
whom  Bertraud  de  MoUeville  had  paid  to  cry 
"Vive  la  Reine"  when  the  queen  should  hold  up 
the  Dauphin  in  her  arms  to  show  him  to  the 
people.  The  Champ  de  Mars  was  surrounded 
with  eighty  or  more  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  every 
inscription,  emblem,  or  device  looked  like  a  threat 
and  a  malediction  to  royalty.  The  wooden  altar  of 
the  country,  which  had  been  done  up  anew  by  the 
scene-painters  and  upholsterers  of  the  theatres,  was 
decorated  with  red  caps  of  liberty :  opposite  to  it 
was  a  lugubrious  pyramid  covered  with  cypress 
and  yew,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  '^  To  the 
Citizens  who  have  died  for  their  country  on  the 
frontiers.  Tremble,  tyrants,  we  are  rising  to  avenge 
them !"  and  in  another  direction,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  there  was  a  tall  Mai,  or  tree 
of  liberty,  hung  all  round  with  scutcheons,  cor- 
dons of  the  suppressed  orders  of  knighthood,  hel- 
mets and  emblazonries,  intertwined  with  chains 
and  fetters;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  tall  liberty- 
tree  were  heaped,  as  materials  for  a  great  bonfire, 
kingly  crowns  and  coronets  of  all  kinds,  genealogy 
books,  parchment  titles  of  nobility,  doctors'  bon- 
nets, judges'  ermines,  and  lawyers'  bags  stuffed 
full  of  paper — all  to  be  consumed,  with  all  the 
abominations  that  hung  upon  the  pole,  as  a  type 
and  assurance  of  the  completion  of  the  revolution 
now  at  hand.  Besides  this  loaded  liberty- tree, 
there  were  eighty-three  other  trees,  one  for  each 
department,  surmounted  by  red  caps  and  tricolor 
streamers,  and  inscriptions  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  At  lastr— at  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening — the  multitudinous  procession,  loosely 
estimated  at  from  400,000  to  500,000  men,  women, 
and  children,  began  to  arrive,  deafening  the  royal 
ear  with  shouting  '*  Long  Hfe  to  Ptition !  Petion 
or  Death!"  and  revolting  the  strong  religious 
feelings  of  the  king  by  filling  the  air  with  church 
incense,  burnt  before  die  only  god  of  the  French, 
the  plaster^of-Paris  image  of  Liberty.  When  the 
federates  and  the  pikemen,  the  national  guards 
and  the  troops  of  the  line,  had  volleyed  their  oaths, 
as  if  they  had  been  firing  shot  at  the  enemy,  the 
king  proceeded  on  foot,  from  a  tent  ^which  had 
been  pitched  for  him  and  his  family,  to  the  deal 
altar  of  the  country  to  swear  again  to  that  consti- 
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tution  which  was  falling  all  to  pieces,  and  which 
was  60  soon  to  hury  him  and  his  under  its  ruins. 
Necker's  daughter  saw  him  quit  the  tent  and  his 
wife  and  child,  and  did  not  expect  to  see  him 
return  alive,  for  the  mob  pressed  round  him,  and 
seemed  rushing  to  annihilate  him  from  every 
quarter.  But  Louis  walked  firm  and  erect,  un- 
injured except  by  words,  and  he  ascended  the 
mock  altar,  as  the  noblest  of  martyrs  may  have 
mounted  the  scaffold  or  embraced  the  stake. 
These  were  the  moments  of  his  greatness — ^but 
then  followed  the  littleness  and  moral  bathos  of 
the  oath,  which  a  martyr  of  old  would  scarcely 
have  sworn.  The  president  of  the  Assembly  and 
a  host  of  other  functionaries  committed,  knowingly 
and  wilfully,  the  same  act  of  perjury,  in  the  midst 
of  cannonading,  shouting,  and  Qa  Ira  singing. 
Louis  then   descended,  and  traversed  again  the 


confused  mass  of  the  people,  which  rolled  and 
roared  like  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  storm.  These 
people  never  saw  him  again  until  they  saw  him, 
firm  and  composed  even  as  he  now  was,  upon  the 
guillotine  scaffold  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  re- 
named "  Place  de  la  Revolution.  *'  "  Never,"  snya 
Madame  de  Sta£l,  '^  will  the  expression  of  the 
queen's  countenance  be  effaced  from  my  memory ! 
Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears ;  the  splendour  of 
her  dress  and  the  dignity  of  her  carriage  contrasted 
in  the  most  striking  manner  with  all  the  people 
and  things  that  surrounded  her.  Nothing  but 
some  national  guards  separated  her  from  the  popu- 
lace ;  the  armed  men,  collected  in  the  Champ  di^ 
Mars,  looked  as  if  they  had  met  not  for  a  ft^te,  but 
for  an  insurrection."  No  order  was  preserved; 
the  unarmed  mob  was  mixed  with  die  armed 
mob  and  the  troops;  pikes,  bayonets,  clubs,  all 
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were  huddled  together ;  and  all  the  countenances 
that  did  not  express  hatred  and  fru-y,  and  a  fana« 
ticism  excited  to  the  utmost,  bore  the  expression 
of  doubt,  suspicion,  terror.  The  slightest  acci- 
dent, any  one  of  those  occurrences  which  so  com- 
monly attend  such  immense  assemblages  of  people, 
would,  fix)m  the  state  men's  minds  were  in,  have 
led  to  a  scene  of  havoc  and  slaughter — ^would  have 
lefb  that  Champ  de  Mars  and  the^  quays  on  the 


Seine  littered  with  wounded  and  dead.  As  goon 
as  the  swearing  was  over,  a  large  portion  of  those 
who  had  only  come  out  to  see  a  sight  went 
homeward,  giving  vent  to  their  disappointment 
and  their  criticisms  on  such  a  iriste  spectacle. 
Those  who  remained  behind  set  to  dancing  the 
Carmagnole:  the  great  bonfire,  that  was  to  he, 
was  quite  forgotten,  and  the  liberty-'tree,  with  all 
its  scutcheons  and  emblems  of  royalty  and  feu- 
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dality,  left  standing.  At  lut  somebody  thought 
of  this  great  political  lesson;  and  some  patriot 
depaties  of  the  Assembly,  Girondista  and  Jaco- 
bins mixed,  with  the  great  Gensonn^  and  the  as 
great  Jean  Debrie  at  the  head  of  them,  took 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  set  (ire  to  the  heap.* 
The  king  returned  to  the  Tuileries  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd,  where  no  one  cried  God  bless  him,  but 
where  every  one  was  straining  his  throat  for  Pt^tion. 
The  mayor's  creatures,  Manuel,  Couthon,  and  some 
other  patriots  of  that  deep  Jacobin  hue,  were  also 
applauded.  All  the  spectators,  not  even  excepting 
the  lew  who  took  an  interest  in  the  king's  fate, 
reguded  this  triumph  of  P($tion  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  rain  of  Louis,  or  rather  of  his  final  de- 
stmction,  for  he  and  his  cause  had  been  ruined 
long  before  this  glocxny  feast  of  pikes.  The  queen 
saw  and  said  that  all  was  lost.t  If  the  federates 
had  been  in  greater  numbers,  the  great  blow  would 
have  been  struck  on  this  very  day ;  and  Louis,  in 
all  probability,  would  not  have  returned  alive  to 
the  Tuileries.  But  five  hundred  Swiss  guards, 
who  were  not  like  the  Swiss  of  the  Ch&teau- Vieux 
regiment,  three  hundred  gens  d'armes,  and  some 
tluree  thouaand  national  guards,  who  were  fancied 
to  be  devoted  to  the  king,  and  ready  to  die  for 
him,  imposed  some  respect.  If  a  royalist  writer  is 
to  be  beliered,  these  brave  friends  offered  to  form 
a  moving  rampart  round  Louis  and  his  family, 
and  to  carry  them  out  of  Paris,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  road  to  the  northern  frontiers : 
they  conJYued  the  king  not  to  nq^^lect  this  the  last 
chance  of  escape,  and  were  grieved  when  they 
saw  him  reject  their  bold  plan  (far  too  bold  for 
poor  Looia)  and  return  quietly  to  his  palace,  which 
had  been  for  so  long  a  time  his  prison.^ 

Alfter  the  feast  of  the  federation  or  of  pikes,  the 
federates  began  to  flock  into  Pans  in  greater  num- 
beiB.  The  cause  of  their  delay  had  been  their  want 
of  money :  cssh  was  now  sent  from  the  capital, 
patriotic  subscriptions  were  opened  in  all  the  Ja- 
cobin clubs  of  the  kingdom,  and  anon  the  Assembly 
voted  them  thirty  sous  a-day  per  man.  These 
federatea  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  desperate  as 
poverty  and  Jacobin  fanaticism  could  make  them. 
They  had  all  been  indoctrinated  in  the  provincial 
clubs,  and  were  quite  ready  to  do  whatever  the  clubs 
might  recommend.  We  have  already  caught  some 
glimpses  of  them  in  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly ; 
but  in  course  of  time,  as  they  became  more  nume- 
rous, they  took,  with  the  consent  or  ^approval  of 
the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins  of  the  Assembly, 
entire  possession  of  those  galleries,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  citizens  and  citizenesses.  From  this 
moment  the  legislature  was  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  pikes.     Taking,  in  many  guises,  the 
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supplementary  oath  recommended  by  Danton,  the 
federates  swore  they  would  not  march  to  the 
frontiers  until  they  had  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
liberty  in  the  interior.  At  the  same  time  the  As- 
sembly, not  professing  any  longer  an  unmeaning 
respect  for  the  executive,  or  for  a  constitution  laid 
prostrate  in  the  dirt,  re-organised  all  the  regiments 
of  the  line  that  were  in  or  near  to  Paris,  formed 
the  soldiers  of  the  terrible  ex- Gardes  Fran9ai8e8  into 
a*corps  of  gendarmerie,  gave  their  orders  directly 
to  the  regiments,  and  even  ordered  the  Swiss  guard, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  king  was  unquestionable,  to 
march  to  the  frontiers.  The  new  cabinet,  which 
Louis  had  formed  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
without  any  hope  of  their  being  able  to  act  minis- 
terially, or  to  do  him  any  service,  had  scarcely 
had  courage  enough  to  represent  that  the  constitu- 
tion left  the  command  of  the  public  forces  to  the 
sovereign,  or  to  offer  any  remonstrance ;  but  M. 
d'AflW,  the  commander  of  the  Swiss,  quoted  the 
capitulations  under  which  he  and  his  countrymen 
served  in  France,  proving  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  and  positively  re- 
fusing to  quit  Paris,  or  their  service  near  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  for  which  alone  they  had  been 
engaged.  While  the  Assembly  thus  managed  the 
war  department,  the  Jacobins  dictated  how  it  ought 
to  be  managed,  and  made  their  preparations 
for  changing  all  things  in  France,  through  the 
agency  of  terror  and  the  guillotine.  The  federates 
formed  themselves  into  a  central  committee  in  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honor^.  The  avowed  object  of  this  central  com- 
mittee, which  soon  took  the  name  of  Comit^  Insur- 
rectionnel,  was  to  bring  about  a  popular  insurrection 
in  every  comer  of  France.  At  first,  in  order  that 
its  resolutions  and  measures  might  be  kept  secret, 
its  number  was  limited  to  five: — ^Vaugeois,  an 
apostate  priest;  Debess^  de  la  Drome ;  Gillaume, 
a  professor  from  Caen ;  Simon,  a  newspaper  editor 
from  Strasburg;  and  Galissot  de  Langres.  But,  as 
this  number  was  found  insufficient  for  the  im- 
mensity of  business  on  hand,  fourteen  other  mem- 
bers were  added  to  this  insurrectional  committee. 
Among  the  chosen  fourteen  were  Carra ;  Wester- 
mann ;  Santerre,  now  commandant  of  all  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoine ;  Alexandre,  commandant  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  or  St.  Marcel ;  Manuel ; 
Camille  Desmoulins ;  and  the  redoubtable  Danton. 
This  precious  committee  entered  into  a  perfect 
understanding  with  mayor  Petion,  and  also  with 
beau  Barbaroux,  who  was  now  daily  expecting  the 
arrival  of  his  Marseilles  band — "  six  hundred  Mar- 
seillese,  who  knew  how  to  die."  Their  coup  d'tst&t 
was  to  burst  into  the  Tuileries,  and  depose,  if  not 
murder,  the  king ;  but  they  wanted  some  strong 
stimulus  to  excite  the  people — some  excessive  pro- 
vocation, which  should  make  the  mob  alike  in- 
sensible of  fear  and  of  mercy.  And  how  was  this 
to  be  brought  about  ?  What  means  were  there  of 
casting  some  horrible  imputation  on  the  court  at 
this  juncture?  Chabot  pondered,  and  they  all 
pondered ;  but  the  imagination  of  the  ex-capuchin 
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hit  upon  an  admirable  expedient  He  said  that  it 
was  much  to  lie  wished  that  the  court  would  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  some  patriotic  deputy  of  the 
National  Assembly ;  but  that,  as  the  court  was  not 
likely  to  do  any  such  thing,  it  would  be  highly 
patriotic  if  some  deputy  would  consent  to  get  him- 
self assassinated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  said 
the  court  had  done  it.  Little  Grangeneuve,  the 
same  who  had  had  some  foretaste  of  martyrdom  in 
the  beating  he  got  on  the  Feuillant  terrace  from 
Jouneau,  took  Chabot  aside,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Your  plan  is  most  admirable,  and  I  will  be  the 
victim!"  Chabot,  "with  an  inspired  air,"  ex- 
claimed, "  All !  my  friend,  you  shall  not  be  alone ! 
I  will  share  that  glory  with  you !"  "  Well,"  re- 
plied Grangeneuve,  "  be  it  as  you  will ;  one  is 
enough,  but  two  dead  patriots  would  do  still 
better.  Let  us  settle  the  means  of  execution." 
The  ex-capuchin  said  that  he  charged  himself  with 
the  execution ;  and  would  find  some  sure  men  that 
would  lie  in  wait  by  night,  between  the  Jacobin 
Club  and  the  Tuileries.  A  day  or  two  after  he 
assured  Grangeneuve  that  he  had  got  everything 
ready.  "  Well  then,"  said  Grangeneuve,  "  let 
the  thing  be  done  to-morrow  night,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  as  we  shall  be  returning 
from  the.committee;  but  your  men  must  take  care 
to  kill  us  outright,  and  not  merely  maim  us." 
The  little  Girondist  lawyer  went  home,  made  his 
last  will  and  testament,  &c.,  and  on  the  following 
night,  at  the  proper  hour,  went  to  the  appointed 
place  to  get  assassinated ;  but  the  ex-capuchin  had 
not  kept  his  appointment,  nor  could  Grangeneuve 
find  any  man  or  men  posted  to  murder  him ;  and 
80  was  obliged  "  to  return  home  safe  and  sound — 
de  renirer  chez  ltd  sain  et  sauf.***  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  the  high  priestess  of  the  Gironde 
republicans,  who  holds  that  the  plan  was  in  itself 
an  admirable  one,  and  that  Grangeneuve — "  the 
best  of  men,  who  had  but  an  ordinary  head,  but  a 
truly  great  soul " — acted  as  a  virtuous  patriot  ought 
to  have  acted ;  but  who  says  that  Chabot's  conduct 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  **  from  the 
cowardice  of  a  priest  and  the  hypocrisy  of  a  ca- 
puchin." Yet,  on  the  other  side,  the  Jacobin  re* 
publicans  say  that  it  was  not  their  dear  brother 
Chabot,  but  the  poltroonery  of  Grangeneuve,  the 
Girondist,  that  spoiled  this  beautiful  project ;  that 
the  ex-monk  kept  his  appointment  like  another 
Brutus,  and  that  the  little  Bordeaux  lawyer  skulked 
home  to  his  bed  by  a  different  street. 

As  the  monk  or  the  lawyer  broke  down  in  their 
patriotic  design,  as  one  or  the  other,  or,  which  is 
far  more  probable,  as  both  repented  at  their  leisure 
of  the  notion  which  had  presented  itself  in  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm,  of  getting  themselves  assassi- 
nated in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  a  frightful 
calumny,  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  other  means 
of  exciting  the  people.  The  federates  thought  that 
those  public  men  who  were  so  eager  for  a  republic, 
and  who  had  already  reduced  monarchy  to  its  last 
gasp,  ought  specifically  to  point  out  to  tbem,  and 
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the  leaders  of  the  sans-culottes,  how  the  last  blow 
was  to  be  struck ;  but  these  public  men — Girondist 
and  Jacobin  members  of  the  Assembly,  mayor 
PtJrion,  &c. — ^were  anxious  that  the  federates  and 
the  sans-culottes  should  take  all  the  guilt  or  the 
risk  upon  themselves,  and  proqeed  as  if  by  their 
own  spontaneous  movement    Marat,  who  was  still 
lying  in  hiding  in  the  miserable  lodging  of  a  poor 
Parisian  attorney,  was  disgusted  and  incensed  at 
all  this  indecision  and  procrastination.     He  sent 
for  the  Marseillese  Barbaroux,  whom  he  had  known 
in  former  days,  when  that  French  Antinous  was 
studying  or  dabbling  in  the  physical  sciences.    He 
told  Barbaroux  that  the  French,  after  all,  were 
mere  children  in  revolution-making.    "  Give  me," 
said  the  hideous,  diseased,  decrepit  wretch,  whom 
one  blow  from  a  manly  arm  would  have  annihi- 
lated, "  only  give  me  two  himdred  Neapolitan 
bravos,  with  daggers  in  one  hand,  and  muffs  over 
the  other  for  shields,  and  with  them  I  will  tra- 
verse all  France,  and  make  the  revolution !"     The 
Assembly,  he  said,  ought  to  order  every  aristo- 
crat to  wear  a  white  riband  on  his  arm,  so  that  the 
people  might  know  them  all.     "  But,"  added  he, 
"  the  people,  without  any  such  mark,  can  hardly 
go  wrong,  if  they  fall  upon  all  such  as  have  horses 
and  carriages,  valets,  and  sumptuous  dresses,  and 
all  such  as  frequent  the  theatres ;  for  surely  these 
are  all  aristocrats !"     Beau  Barbaroux  went  away 
horrified :  not  that  he,  and  the  party  with  whom 
he  was  acting,  would  have  objected  to  a  copious 
blood-letting,  but  that  Marat,  in  his  impetuosity, 
let  out  the  secret  that  he  considered  the  Girondists 
as  no  better  democrats  than  the  noblesse,  the  court, 
the  Feuillants,  and  all  the  other  classes  not  rabble 
and  sans-culottes;  and  that  he  was  foredooming 
them  all  alike  to  the  guillotine  and  the  pikes. 
Finding  that  Barbaroux  was  not  his  man,  Marat 
sought  out  Robespierre;  but  the  impression  left 
by  his  conferences  with  that  great  Jacobin  was, 
tnat  he  had  not  courage  sufficient  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  people,  and  work  out  the  grand 
system  by  massacres   and  executions.     He  then 
saw  Danton,  and  thought  better  of  his  spirit ;  but 
Danton  was  at  this  moment  in  the  pay  of  the  court, 
who  continued  this  hopeless  means  of  self-defence, 
though  no  one  of  the  numerous  men  they  had 
bribed  or  paid  had  ever  done  them  the  least  good. 
He  could  not  wish  that  the  source  which  supplied 
him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  revelry  and  de- 
bauchery (yi  all  respects  Danton  was  a  coarse  re- 
semblance of  Mirabeau)  should  be  stopped  and 
dried  for  ever :  his  enthusiasm  for  a  republic  was 
of  a  less  impatient  kind  than  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
friends;  and,  after  all,  Danton* s  personal  courage 
was  rather  problematical.     Marat  now  saw,  like 
the  rest  of  them,  that  they  must  wait  events  and 
accidents.   Upon  certain  conditions,  the  Girondists 
would  yet  have  negotiated  with  the  king,  and  would 
have  duped  that  helpless,  wretched  sovereign  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  yet  strong  enough  to  save 
him.    They  knew  that  the  present  cabinet,  which 
was  never  completed,  could  not  stand  many  weeks. 
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They  dreaded  the  Jacobins,  and  hated  them  as 
much  as  ever.  If  Louis  would  reinstate  the  6i- 
ronde  ministry,  and  submit  entirely  to  the  will  of 
tbt  narty — if  he  would  only  stop  the  marching  of 
the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  dismiss  Lafayette, 
&c— they  would  yet  support  the  throne,  keep  off 
in  ^e  Assembly  the  discussion  of  the  Question  of 
decheance,  and  join  the  court,  [the  Feuillants,  and 
the  moderate  party  called  the  centre,  in  curbing 
and  chastising  the  insolence  of  the  Jacobins.  A 
secret  negotiation  to  this  end  was  actually  carried 
on  by  Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  and  Vergniaud, 
throagh  the  intermedium  of  one  Boze,  portrait- 
painter  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  Thierry,  a  valet-de- 
chambre  at  the  Tuileries ;  and  it  was  not  suspended, 
but  apparently  in  full  progress,  when  the  federates 
from  Marseilles,  and  sundry  other  agencies,  inter- 
rupted it,  and  buried  it,  with  a  hundred  other 
schemes  and  intrigues,  in  a  chaos  of  confusion  and 
blood.  When  Danton  saw  that  the  court  must  be 
destroyed,  he  resoWed  to  have  part  in  its  de- 
struction. 

Though  not  disposed  to  join  in  the  march  aeainst 
the  Tuileries  with  the  federates  and  sans-culottes, 
Robespierre  certainly  laboured  more  than  any  man 
to  hasten  that  great  event.  On  the  17th  of  July, 
when  tbe  Assembly,  on  the  report  and  recom- 
mendation of  Camot,  had  just  decreed  that  the 
»nny  should  be  increased  to  half  a  million  of  men, 
Mmc  of  the  federates  appeared  at  the  bar  to  deliver 
a  tremendous  discourse  which  had  been  written 
[or  them  by  Robespierre,  and  which  demanded  the 
mstant  suspension  of  the  executive  power  and  the 
condign  punishment  of  Lafayette.  He  continued 
these  attacks  in  the  clubs  and  in  his  newspaper, 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  real  friends  of 
hberty  ought  to  begin  with  the  punishment  of  the 
wch-traitor  who  had  so  recently  insulted  them 
wiibin  tbe  very  walls  of  Paris.  After  long  delibe- 
rations, the  legislative  committee  of  the  Assembly 
proDoanced,  on  Saturday  the  2l8t  of  July,  that  they 
had  not  yet  found  suflficient  grounds  of  accusation 
against  Lafayette;  and  thereupon  the  Assembly 
agreed  to  adjourn  thsx  great  question.  Robespierre 
^  foreseen  what  would  happen,  and  had  taught 
the  people  what  they  ought  to  do  in  such  a  case. 
The  tocsin  was  sounded  in  the  suburbs ;  the  As- 
Kmbly  was  surrounded  by  an  immense  multitude, 
jhreatcning  vengeance  to  all  that  dared  interpose 
between  their  wrath  and  the  objects  of  it ;  the 
scenes  of  the  20th  of  June  were  on  the  point  of 
Wng  renewed,  when  mayor  Pt5tion  arrived  in  a 
ladmey-coach,  and  told  the  people  that  it  was  not 
yet  time — that  they  ought  not  to  waste  their 
«^gtb  in  partial  movements;  and  thereupon  the 
patriots  and  patriotesses  suspended  their  march  to 
^  Tuileries.  But  on  the  morrow,  which  was  a 
Sunday,  when  all  the  working-people  Vould  be  idle 
>»d  abroad,  a  grand  spectacle  was  got  up,  which 
seemed  well  calculated  to  convert  these  partial 
^▼ements  into  a  universal  and  irresistible  insur- 
^on.  The  proclamation  of  "  The  country  in 
Qaoger**  had  been  printed  and  distributed  all  over 
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France,  but  now  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  by 
heralds  and  by  minute-guns,  and  with  every  cir- 
cumstance and  appliance  that  could  make  it  more 
impressive  and  more  terrible.  Mayor  Petion  and 
his  municipals  —  preceded  and  surrounded  by 
troops,  artillery,  trumpets,  and  deadened  drums — 
went  processionally  all  through  Paris,  carrying  an 
enormous  black  banner,  inscribed,  **  Citizens !  the 
country  is  in  danger!'*  and  stopping  in  all  the 
principal  squares  or  places,  while  the  heralds  told 
the  citizens  by  word  of  mouth,  and  with  dolorous 
wailings  of  trumpets,  that  the  country  was  in 
danger — the  alarm-cannons  firing  all  the  while 
from  Pont  Neuf  and  the  arsenal.  When  the  pro- 
cession was  over,  one  great  flag,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Citizens !  the  country  is  in  danger !"  was 
planted  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  another 
black  flag  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  there  to  remain  until 
the  legislature  should  declare  the  danger  to  be  over. 
Numerous  booths  and  tents,  with  smaller  flags 
bearing  the  same  device,  "  Citizens !  the  country 
is  in  danger !"  with  red  liberty  caps  on  pike-heads, 
with  crowns  of  laurel  and  oak  leaves,  and  other 
emblems  and  devices,  were  thrown  open  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  and  faubourgs ;  and  in  every  one 
of  them  there  was  a  long  table  balanced  upon 
drum-heads,  and  ink,  paper,  and  pens,  and  three 
municipal  officers  to  take  down  the  names  of  all 
such  patriots  as  would  voluntarily  enlist  and  en- 
gage to  march  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  In 
a  very  few  days  ten  thousand  and  more  signatures 
were  obtained  in  these  bureaux.  But  the  enlisting 
patriots  were  not  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  or  to 
go  to  meet  either  Prussians  or  Austrians:  they 
were  to  remain  in  Paris,  or  at  Soissons,  or  at  some 
other  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  join  the  pro- 
vincial federates,  and  form  with  them  that  true  camp 
of  liberty  which  had  been  so  long  announced. 

Everything  seemed  now  to  denote  that  some 
terrible  dt^nouement  was  at  hand;  and  that  the 
people  themselves  would  act  for  and  by  them- 
selves. On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  more  fede- 
rates appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to 
demand  the  suspension  of  the  king  and  his  imme- 
diate trial,  and  to  recommend  the  immediate 
assembling  of  a  National  Convention,  which 
might  pronounce  judgment  upon  "certain  pre- 
tended articles  of  the  constitution.**  Manuel 
proposed  that  the  people  themselves  should  assem- 
ble in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  make  a  constitution 
according  to  their  own  interests  and  notions.  An 
address  came  up  from  the  town  of  Angers  de- 
manding the  dt^heance,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
addresses  poured  in  from  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom to  intimate  that  the  revolution  must  go  on- 
ward, or  France  and  liberty  would  be  lost.  On 
or  about  the  27th  of  July  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
manifesto  was  received,  and  it  was  known  in  Paris 
that  he  had  commenced  his  march  from  Coblentz 
with  the  Prussian  army,  having  in  his  van  all  the 
armed  emigrants,  who  were  promising  themselves 
a  certain  victory  and  a  terrible  revenge.  Contrary 
to  the  interest  and  the  wishes  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
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the  instructions  he  had  given  to  Mallet-du-Pan, 
Brunswick's  manifesto  was  of  the  most  fulmina* 
tory  kind.  In  its  composition  the  Prussian  mini»> 
ters  and  Brunswick  had  listened  not  to  Louis,  but 
to  the  emigrants,  who  were  altogether  incapable 
of  their  king's  moderation  and  gentleness,  and 
whose  lives,  unlike  his  own,  were  not  at  the  mercy 
of  the  sanguinary  Jacobins.  The  paper  began 
with  an  exposition  of  the  grievances  the  allies  had 
suffered,  and  this  is  scarcely  to  be  taxed  with  untruth 
or  exaggeration : — *^  Their  majesties  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,"  said  the  duke,  *^  having 
intrusted  me  with  the  command  of  the  combined 
armies  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  that 
kingdom  of  the  motives  which  have  influenced 
the  conduct  of  the  two  sovereigns,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  guided.  After  arbitra- 
rily suppressing  the  rights  and  invading  the 
possessions  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine;  after  having  disturbed  and  overthrown 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom  all  order  and 
lawful  government ;  after  having  been  guilty  of  the 
most  daring  attacks,  and  havins  had  recourse  to 
the  most  violent  measures,  whicn  are  still  daily 
renewed  against  the  sacred  person  of  the  king  and 
against  his  august  family, — ^those  who  have  seiied 
on  the  reins  of  government  have  at  length  filled 
the  measure  of  their  guilt  by  declaring  an  unjust 
war  against  his  majesty  the  emperor,  and  by  in- 
vading his  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  Some 
of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  German  em- 
pire have  been  equally  exposed  to  the  same  op- 
pression ;  and  many  others  have  only  avoided  the 
danger  by  yielding  to  the  imperious  threats  of  the 
domineering  party  and  their  emissaries.  His 
majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  united  with  his  im- 
perial majesty  in  the  bonds  of  the  strictest  defen- 
sive alliance^  and  as  a  preponderant  member 
himself  of  the  Germanic  body,  could  not  refuse 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally  and  of  his 
co-estates.  It  is  under  this  double  relation  that 
he  undertakes  the  defence  of  that  monarch  and  of 
Germany.  To  these  high  interests  is  added  an- 
other important  object,  and  which  both  the  sove- 
reigns have  cordially  in  view,  which  is,  to  put  an 
end  to  that  anarchy  which  prevails  in  the  interior 
parts  of  France,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  attacks  made 
on  the  throne  and  the  altar,  to  restore  the  king  to 
his  legitimate  power,  to  liberty  and  to  safety,  of 
which  he  is  now  deprived,  and  to  place  him  in 
such  a  situation  that  he  may  exercise  that  legiti- 
mate authority  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Convinced 
that  the  sober  part  of  the  nation  detest  the  excesses 
of  a  faction  which  has  enslaved  them,  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  wait  with  impa- 
tience the  moment  when  succours  shall  arrive,  to 
declare  themselves  openly  against  the  odious  en- 
terprises of  their  oppressors, — his  majesty  the 
emperor,  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
earnestly  invite  them  to  return  without  delay  into 
the  paths  of  reason  and  of  justice,  of  order  and 
peace."    After  affirming  that  the  two  allied  courts. 


drawn  into  the  present  war  by  irresistible  circum- 
stances, had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  wel- 
fiire  of  France,  and  had  no  intention  of  making 
conquests,  (the  language  of  diplomacy  had  not 
been  very  different  when  these  powers  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  first  and  second  partition  of  Poland,) 
the  manifesto  went  on  to  declare,  2.  "  That  they 
(the  allies)  do  not  mean  to  meddle  with  the  in- 
ternal government  of  France,  but  that  they  simply 
intend  to  deliver  the  king,   the  queen,  and  the 
royal  family  from  their  captivity,  and  to  ensure  to 
his  most  Christian  majesty  that  safety  which  is 
necessary  for  his  making,  without  danger  and 
without  obstacles,  such  convocations  as  he  shall 
judge  proper,  and  for  endeavouring  to  ensure  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  according  to  his  promises 
and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.     3.  That  the 
combined  armies  shall  protect  the  towns,  bourgs, 
and  villages,  as  well  as  the  persons  and  property 
of  all  those  who  shall  submit  to  the  king ;  and 
that  they  will  concur  in  the  immediate  restoration 
of  order  and  police  throughout  all  France.   4.  That 
the  national  guards  are  called  upon  to  preserve, 
provisionally,   tranquillity  in   towns  and  in   the 
country,  to  provide  for  the  personal  safety  and 
property  of  dl  Frenchmen,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  belonging  to  their  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
jesties, or  until  orders  be  given  to  the  contrary, 
on  pain  of  being  personally  responsible :  that,  on 
the  contrary,  anch  national  guards  as  shall  fight 
against  the  troops  of  the  two  allied  courts,  and 
who  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
•hall  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  punished  as  rebels 
to  their  king,  and  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.     5*  That  the  general  officers,  the  subal- 
terns, .  and  soldiers  of  the  French  regular  troops 
are  equally  called  upon  to  return  to  their  former 
allegiance,  and  to  submit  immediately  to  the  king, 
their  legitimate  sovereign.    6.  That  the  members 
of  departments,  districts,  and  municipalities  shall 
be  equally  responsible,  on  pain  of  losing  their 
heads  and  their  estates,  for  all  the  crimes,  all  the 
conflagrations,  all  the  murders  and  the  pillage 
which  they  shall  suffer  to  take  place,  and  which 
they  shall  not  have,  in  a  public  manner,  attempted 
to  prevent  within  their  respective  territories  ;  that 
they  shall  also  be  obliged  to  continue  their  func- 
tions until  his  most  Christian  majesty,  when  set 
at  full  liberty,  shall  make  further  arrangements, 
or  till  further  orders  be  given  in  his  name.  7.  That 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,   bourgs,  and  villages 
who  shall  dare  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
troops  of  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties,  and 
to  fire  upon  them,  either  in  open   country,    or 
through    half-open    doors  or  windows  of    their 
houses,  shall  be  punished  instantly,  according  to 
the  rigorous  rules  of  war,  or  their  houses  shall  be 
demolished  or  burned :  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  towns,  bourgs,  and  villages 
who  shall  readily  submit  to  their  king,  by  opening 
their  gates  to  the  troops  belonging  to  their  ma- 
jesties, shall  be  immediately  taken   under    their 
safeguard  and  protection ;  their  estates,  their  pro- 
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pertji  and  their  persons  shall  be  secured  by  the 
law8«  and  each  and  all  of  them  shall  be  in  full 
safety.  8.  The  city  of  Paris,  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
without  distinction,  shall  be  called  upon  to  sub* 
mit  instantly  and  without  delay  to  the  king,  to 
let  that  prince  at  Ml  liberty,  and  to  ensure  to 
his,  and  to  all  the  royal  persons,  that  inviolability 
and  respect  which  are  due  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations  to  sovereigns ;  their  imperial  and 
royal  majesties  making  personally  responsible  for 
sll  events,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pursuant 
to  military  trials,  without  hopes  of  pardon,  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  de- 
partment, of  the  district,  of  the  municipality,  and 
of  the  ni^onal  guards  of  Paris,  justices  of  peace, 
snd  others  whom  it  may  concern :  and  their  impe- 
rial and  royal  majesties  further  declare,  on  their 
&ith  and  word  of  emperor  and  king,  that,  if  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  be  forced  or  insulted,  if  the 
least  violence  be  offered,  the  least  outrage  done  to 
their  majesties,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal 
frnmy,  if  they  be  not  immediately  placed  in  safety 
and  set  at  liberty,  they  will  inflict  on  those  who 
shsll  deserve  it  the  most  exemplary  and  ever  me- 
morable avenging  punishments,  by  giving  up  the 
dty  of  Paris  to  military  execution,  and  exposing 
it  to  total  destruction;  and  the  rebels  who  shall 
be  guilty   of  illegal  resistance  shall  suffer  the 
punisbments  which    they  shall    have    deserved. 
Their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  promise,  on 
the  contn^,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  of 
Paris  to  employ  their  good  offices  with  his  most 
Christian  majesty  to  procure  for  them  a  pardon 
for  their  insults  and  errors,  and  to  adopt  the  most 
vigoroas  measures  for  the  security  of  their  persons 
and  property,  provided  they  speedily  and  strictly 
eonform  to  the  above  injunctions.    Finally,  their 
majesties,  not  being  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  any 
other  laws  in  France  except  those  which  shall  be 
derived  from  the  king  when  at  full  liberty,  protest 
beforehand  against  the  authenticity  of  all  kmds  of 
declarations  which  may  be  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  so  long  as  his  sacred  person,  and  that  of 
the   queen,  and  the  princes  of  the  whole  royal 
family,  shall  not  be  in  full  safety ;  and  with  this 
view  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  invite  and 
entreat  his  majesty  to  name  a  town  in  his  king- 
dom nearest  to  the  frontiers,  to  which  he  would 
wish  to  remove,  together  with  the  queen  and  royal 
&mily,  under  a  strong  and  safe  escort,  which  shall 
be  sent  for  that  purpose ;  so  that  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  may  in  perfect  safety  send  for  such 
ministers  and  counsellors  as  he  may  be  pleased  to 
name,  order  such  convocations  as  he  shall  think 
proper,  and  provide  for  the  restoration  of  order 
and  the  regular  administration  of  his  kingdom." 
"  In  fine,**  concluded  the  commandei^in-chief  of 
the  allied  army,  *'  I  declare  and  promise  in  my 
own  individua!  name,  and  in  my  above  quality,  to 
cause   to  be  truly  observed  everywhere,  by  the 
troops  under  my  command,  good  and  strict  disd- 
pline,  promising  to  treat  with  mildness  and  mode- 
ration those  well-disposed  subjects  who  shall  sub* 


mit  peaceably  and  auietly,  and  to  employ  force 
against  those  only  who  shall  be  guilty  of  resist- 
anoe  or  of  manifest  evil  intentions.  I,  therefore, 
call  upon  and  expect  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  most  earnest  and  forcible  manner, 
not  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  troops  under  my 
command,  but  rather  to  suffer  them  everywhere  to 
enter  the  kingdom  freely,  and  to  afford  them  all 
the  assistance  and  show  them  all  the  benevolence 
which  circumstances  may  require."  This  mani- 
festo, dated  Coblentz,  the  25th  of  July,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  *'  Additional  Declaration,"  dated 
Coblentz,  July  the  27th.  The  main  or  sole  purport 
of  this  latter  paper  was  to  seek  an  adaitional 
security  for  the  lives  of  the  royid  captives  in  me- 
naces and  terror.  **  I  declare  besides,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  "  that  if,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, by  the  perfidy  or  baseness  of  some  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  the  king,  the  queen,  or  any 
other  person  of  the  royal  family  should  be  carried 
off  from  that  city,  all  the  places  and  towns  whatso- 
ever which  shall  not  have  opposed  their  passage, 
and  shall  not  have  stopped  their  proceeding,  shall 
incur  the  same  punishments  as  those  inflicted  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris;  and  the  route  which 
shall  be  taken  by  those  who  carry  off  the  king 
and  royal  family  shall  be  marked  with  a  scries  gf 
exemplary  punishments,  justly  due  to  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  crimes  for  which  there  is  no  re- 
mission. All  the  inhabitants  of  France  in  general 
are  to  take  warning  of  the  dangers  with  which 
thev  are  threatened,  and  which  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  avoid,  unless  they,  with  all  their 
might  and  by  every  means  in  their  power,  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  to  what- 
ever place  the  factions  may  attempt  to  carry  them. 
Their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  will  not  allow 
any  place  of  retreat  to  be  the  free  choice  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty  (in  case  he  should  comply 
with  the  invitation  which  has  been  made  him), 
unless  that  retreat  be  effected  under  the  escort 
which  has  been  offered." 

These  papers,  which  were  issued  in  the  full 
confidence  of  an  easy  victory,  and  which  were  in- 
tended to  terrify  the  Jacobins,  produced  an  effect 
directly  the  contrary — not  but  that  there  were 
fears  and  panics,  and  plenty  of  them ; — they  filled 
the  French  people  with  fury,  and  they  united  them 
in  one  will  and  one  determination — ^to  resist  the 
enemies  coming  from  abroad,  and  to  destroy  in 
the  interior  the  alleged  cause  of  their  coming. 
Ferocious  before,  the  Parisians  now  became  mad 
for  blood.  Other  addresses  poured  in  to  the  As- 
sembly, with  the  word  "  Death "  written  after 
diSchi^ance;  a  strong  body  of  republican  federates 
arrived  from  Brest;  nothmg  was  wanted  but  the 
Marseillese  band,  that  knew  still  better  how  to 
make  die  than  to  die  themselves.  At  last,  on  the 
dOth  of  July,  these  southern  heroes  arrived,  being 
516  men  well  armed  and  appointe4t  and  having 
with  them  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  patriotic 
song  or  hymn,  the  famed  and  truly  spirit-stirring 
"  March  of  the  Marseillese,"  which  was  to  produce 
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more  effect  than  all  the  bad  poetry  and  uncount- 
able speeches  that  had  been  written  or  were  to 
be  written  here  afterwards ;  which  was  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  the  French  in  hundreds  of  battle- 
fields, and  to  be  continued  to  be  sung  by  them 
when  its  burthen  and  its  sentiments  were  no  longer 
applicable  to  their  situation,  except  as  a  reproach.* 
lliey  were  met  at  some  distance  from  Paris  by 
beau  Barbarous,  brewer  commandant  Santerre, 
deputy  Merlin,  and  an  infinity  of  other  patriots 
and  republicans,  who  hugged  and  kissed  them, 
and  conducted  them  through  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  the  midst  of  a  cheering,  overjoyed 
multitude  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  where  they  were 
hugged  and  kissed  anew  by  Mayor  P<ltion  and 
his  municipals.  From  the  Ht^tel-de-Ville  they 
were  led  to  the  comfortable  barracks  of  Nouvelle 
France  close  by,  where  they  put  down  their  mus- 
kets, washed  their  hands  and  faces,  and  brushed 
the  road-dust  off  their  clothes;  and  then  from 
these  barntcks  they  were  conducted  by  deputy 
Merlin  to  the  Champs  Elys^es,  where  a  patriotic 
banquet  had  been  prepared  for  them. 

On  their  way  thither  the  Marseillese  sang  their 
•*  Aliens,  enfans  de  la  patrie,"  stopped  all  such 
citizens  as  were  not  wearing  the  true  tricolor 
cockade — made  of  worsted,  and  not  of  silk,  for  silk 
had  become  a  damnable  sign  of  aristocracy — and 
administered  not  a  few  twitches  of  the  nose  and 
kicks  behind,  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  following 
and  applauding,  or  co-operating.  Now  it  happened, 
by  chance  or  design,  that  some  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  national  guards  of  the  sections  Filles  St 
Thomas  and  Petits-P^res,  or  the  respectabilities 
par  excellence,  were  dining  this  very  day  at  a 
tavern  or  restaurateur's  hard  by  in  the  Champs 
Elys^s.  What  could  happen  from  this  contiguity 
of  fiery  particles  but  a  combustion  and  explosion  ? 
And  what  could  be  expected  but  that  each  party 
should  lay  the  original  provocation  to  the  charge 
of  the  other?  The  grenadiers,  who  were  dining 
sumptuously  like  gentlemen,  accused  the  Mar- 
seillese, who  were  dining  like  common  soldiers, 
and  the  faubourg  patriots,  who  were  not  dining 
at  all,  of  beginning  the  scufile,  and  said  that  it 
was  not.  likely  they  should  have  begun  the  quarrel, 
as  they  were  only  40  against  516,  without  counting 
the  rabble  who  were  sure  to  join  the  Marseillese. 
On  the  other   side — and   this  was  the   account 

*  "  AUoQS,  enfant  de  la  patrit, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive."  &c. 
Thia  famed  song,  which  iuu  been  heard  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  music  of  which  is  atill  more  inspiriting  than  the  words,  was 
written,  both  words  and  music,  by  Rouget  de  Lille,  at  this  time 
captain  of  artillery  and  man  of  letters.  If  we  except  the  sea-aongs 
of  our  Dibtlin,  perhaps  no  man  ever  did  so  much,  in  modem  times, 
by  song.  Rouget's  excessive  patriotism  and  republicanism,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  b^  his 
one  luippy  inspiration,  conla  not,  however,  save  him  from  suspicion 
and  danger  in  the  time  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  Robespierre,  and,  like  so  many  others,  would  have  lost  his 
nead  if  tnat  sanguinAry  dictator  had  been  allowe*)  to  live  a  day  or 
two  longer.  He  was  afterwards  wonnded  in  the  battle  with  the  emi- 
inrants  at  Quiberon,  and  maltreated  by  the  journal  isU  under  the 
directory,  as  havin?  been  a  Jacobin.  And  under  Buonaparte,  who 
would  have  destroyed  all  remembrance  of  his  words  and  of  his  mnsic 
if  he  had  been  ab)e.  he  never  attained  any  eminence  or  consideration, 
but  was  left  to  languish  in  some  garret  of  Parb.  in  obscurity,  poverty, 
and  idlenosa,  Wt  was  alive  in  1836;  ^ut  we  believe  he  is  siucsL 
dead.  '      *      . 


adopted  by  Mayor  Ptftion,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  Assembly  — the  respectable  grenadiers 
offered  an  insupportable  provocation  by  drinking 
such  toasts  as  "  Vive  le  Roi !"  "  Vive  la  Reine  !*' 
and  by  singing  unpatriotic  songs ;  the  citizens,  in- 
flamed at  this  insolence,  pelted  the  grenadiers  with 
mud  and  stones ;  the  grenadiers  called  them  hard 
names,  and  threatened  them;  and  thereupon  the 
citizens  and  citizenesses  cried  out,  "  A  nous  les 
MarseiUais  /"  or  "  Help  us,  men  of  Marseilles  :" 
the  hot  men  of  the  south  then  rushed  out  by  doors 
and  by  windows,  leaping  over  fences  and  ditches 
"with  an  inconceivable  agility  which  astounded 
and  intimidated  the  grenadiers  ;*'  they  were  pre- 
sently upon  the  aristocrats,  swords  were  drawn, 
several  of  the  grenadiers  were  wounded,  and  the 
rest  took  to  flight — flying  where  their  hearts  were, 
or  to  the  accursed  Tuileries.*  The  wounds  and 
the  flight  of  the  respectabilities  are  indisputable, 
as  is  also  the  fact  that  one  of  the  fugitives,  Du- 
hamel,  a  sub-lieutenant  in  his  grenadier  company, 
and  a  stock-broker  and  money-changer  by  trade, 
was  wounded  in  his  retreat,  and  then  butchered  in 
a  coffee-house  to  which  he  fled  for  refuge.  But 
the  federates  and  their  friends  say  that  he  pro- 
voked and  merited  his  fate,  as  he  carried  pocket- 
pistols,  and  fired  two  of  them  at  his  pursuers,  the 
brave  Marseillese.  They  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  poor  Duhamel  did  not  hit  any  one.  As  the 
grenadiers  approached  the  Tuileries,  the  national 
guards  within,  who  chanced  to  be  of  theiT  own 
respectable  battalions,  lowered  the  drawbridge  to  let 
them  enter,  and  then  raised  it  quickly  to  keep  out 
their  pursuers.  In  their  haste,  however,  sc^me  of 
the  grenadiers  tumbled  into  the  ditch,  and  there 
lay  in  sad  plight,  for  there  was  more  mud  than 
water,  and  such  water  as  was  there  was  neither  so 
clear  nor  so  sweet  as  the  stream  of  the  Seine. 
Nearly  the  whole  battalion  of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas 
flew  to  arms  to  avenge  the  insult ;  it  is  even  said 
that  they  hauled  out  some  cannon ;  but  this  fact 
rests  upon  ex-parte  evidence,  and  is,  at  the  best, 
doubtful.  In  the  evening  several  of  these  grena- 
diers, whose  feast  had  been  so  disturbed,  went  in 
deputation  to  the  Assembly  to  lodge  their  com- 
plaints and  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  laws. 
They  would  have  done  much  better  to  have  stayed 
at  home,  for  the  Marseillese,  united  with  the  men 
of  Brest  and  the  other  federates  that  had  arrived, 
crammed  the  galleries  and  gave  the  law ;  and  what 
could  the  House  do  against  the  galleries,  even  if 
the  majority  in  it  had  not  been,  as  they  were,  of 
opinion  that  the  Feuillant  banqueters  had  only  got 
what  they  deserved.  "  We  were  tranquilly  dining," 
said  the  orator  of  the  grenadiers,  "  when  we  were 
assaulted  by  a  mob.  We  are  men  devoted  to  the 
ccmstitution  and  to  liberty ;  we  were  offering  no 
insult  to  the  constitution,  which  we  cherish ;  and 
yet  we  were  assailed  by  showers  of  stones !  Six 
hundred  madmen — [Here  the  orator  was  hooted 
not  only  by  the  galleries,  but  also  by  a  part  of  the 
House] — six  hundred  Marseillese  next  fell  upou 
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us  "with  sabres  and  with  pistols !  .They  have  assas- 
sinated one  of  our  comrades.      [*  So  much  the 
better'  cried  a  voice  in  the  galleries.]      Others  of 
our  brothers  were  badly  wounded.     We  demand 
justice :  the  blood  of  our  brothers  cries  for  ven- 
geance !    [Here  the  orator  was  called  a  liar  and  a 
rogue,  and  was  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  galleries.] 
L^islators,  the  national  guards  of  Paris  have  de- 
fended you  well !    You  will  not,  with  cold  blood, 
aee    such   assassinations  committed  under  your 
eyes!"    The  hissing  and  the  hooting  became  so 
terrible  that  the  orator  could  say  no  more.     The 
president  told  him  that  the  Assembly  would  deli- 
berate ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  and  his  com- 
panions  were  admitted  to  the  honours  of   the 
stance.     As  they  traversed  the  Hall  to  take  their 
seats,  they  were  pitilessly  hooted  by  the  galleries. 
The  next  minute  other  national  guards,  who  had 
also  been  on  duty  at  the  Tuileries,  but  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  battalion  of  Filles  St.  Thomas, 
or  to  the  respectability  sections,  appeared  at  the 
bar  to  depose  that  the  grenadiers  had  acted  both 
insdently  and  with  cowardice ;  that  the  court  had 
certainly  set  them  on,  and  that  the  king  and  queen 
and  the  ladies  of  honour  had  expressed  the  most 
unpatriotic  sympathy  for  the  fugitives,  who  had 
entered  the  palace  all  covered  with  mud.     One  of 
these  *8ans-culotte  national  guardsmen  then  nar- 
rated how  one  of  the  grenadiers  had  called  the 
Marseillese  a  set  of  brigands,  and  how  he  had  told 
him  that  he  must  not  speak  in  this  manner  of 
patriots  who  were  going  to  march  to  the  frontier — 
how,  hereupon,  the  grenadier  had  sworn  that  if  he 
was  not  on  duty  he  would  put  his  sabre  into  his 
bowels  ;  and  how  he,  the  sans-culotte,  had  drawn 
his  own  sabre  upon  the  grenadier,  wishing  to  kill 
him ;  how  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  do  to  the 
said  grenadier  was  to  give  him  a  good  kick  in  the 
belly,  and  how  a  crowd  of  officers  interfered,  and 
prevented  him  and  his  comrades  from  putting  the 
said  grenadier  to  death.     Here  two  Jacobin  mem- 
bers, Brival  and  Montaut,  cried  out  in  a  breath 
that  the  grenadiers  were  indisputably  Chevaliers 
of  the  Poignard !    One  of  the  sans-culotte  national 
goardsmen,  proceeding  on  this  hint,  next  declared 
that  six  or  seven  hundred  gentlemen,  all  dressed 
in  black,  had  run  into  the  Tuileries,  and  were  still 
there,  in  the  apartment  of  the  queen.     **  I  warn 
you,*'  said  he,  *'  that  they  are  going  to  send  a 
dead  body  to  your  bar.     These  are  the  men  that 
would  commence  a  counter-revolution  ?*  The  pre- 
fident  told  this  orator  and  his  companions  that  the 
Anembly  would  examine  the  facts  that  they  had 
averred,  and  that  they,  too^  were  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  seats.     Far  different  from  that  of  the 
grenadiers  was  their  greeting  as  they  went  to  their 
le^;   the  galleries  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
Aaembly  shouted  bravos  and  vivats  without  num* 
her.     As  soon  as  these  enthusiastic  applauses  sub- 
nded,  Grangeneuve,  who  thought  that  as  much 
might  be  made  of  these  matters  as  could  have  been 
Blade  of  his  and  Chabot's  assassination,  required 
tbat  **  these  gentlemen" — the  sans-culotte  national 
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guardsmen — should  be  invited  to  attend  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Research  and  Surveillance,  there  to  give 
in  their  very  important  depositions.     Gaston,  one 
of  the  most  republican  members  of  the  Assembly, 
then  rose  to  say  that  he  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  sculfling  and  fighting  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
sties  ;  that  tliis  business  was  not  to  be  considered 
as   an   ordinary  event,  but  as  the  beginning  of 
some  frightful  plot  against  liberty ;  that  the  forty 
grenadiers  had  certainly  been  sent  on  purpose  to 
provoke  the  patriots, and  spoil  the  '*  frugal  repast" 
of  the  Marseillese.     Gaston  waxed  quite  eloquent 
in  describing  the  agility  and  valour  of  the  Mar- 
seilles men  (five  hundred  and  sixteen  against  forty !). 
"  All  of  a  sudden,"  said  he,  '*  I  saw  them  leaping 
the  ditches  like  lions,  every  one  of  them  with  his 
drawn  sabre  in  his  hand.     Gentiemeny  it  was  an 
imposing  spectacle  /**   The  galleries  and  a  part  of 
the  Assembly  loudly  applauded  this  orator.    After 
allowing  everything  to  be  said  that  might  exaspe- 
rate the  people  against  the  poor  grenadiers  and 
the  court,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  leave  the  affair 
to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  then  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day.     Grangeneuve,  however, 
was  not  yet  satisfied ;  and  he  informed  the  House 
that  a  patriotic  sentinel  had  informed  him  that  he 
had  heard  an  aristocratic  officer  of  the  national 
guards  swear  that,  if  the  Assembly  did  pot  give 
the  grenadiers  satisfaction  by  punishing  the  Mar- 
seillese, the  grenadiers  and  the  best  part  of  the 
national  guards  would  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and  obtain  satisfaction  before  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning.     It  was  now  midnight; 
but  the  Assembly,  taking  into  consideration  ''  the 
known  civism  of  the  Parisian  national  guards,  and 
their  respect  for  the  laws,"  adjourned  without 
further  debate.     On  the  following  day,  the  31st  of 
July,  the  Assembly  was  occupied  from  morning 
till  night  with  the  same  business.     A  deputation 
of  Marseillese  and  sans-culotte  national  guardsmen 
mixed  declared  anew  at  the  bar  that  there  was 
some  horrible  plot;  that  the  grenadiers  had  begun 
the  quarrel  in  order  to  lead  to  a  scene  of  carnage ; 
and  they  demanded,  as  essential  to  liberty  and  to 
the  personal  security  of  all  patriots,  that  the  gre- 
nadiers should  be  brought  to  judgment,  and  every 
aristocratic  corps  of  the  national  guards  cashiered 
at  once.    On  the  other  side  a  numerous  deputation 
appeared  for  the  grenadiers  and  the  respectabilities 
in  general,  to  attest  and  solemnly  swear  that  no 
provocation  had  been  given  to  the  Marseillese, 
who  had  been  wilfully  deceived  and  set  on  by  the 
revolutionary  movers  in  Paris.     These  facts,  they 
said,  could  be  clearly  proved  if  the  Assembly 
would  only  allow  a  fair  trial,  and  if  the  courts 
were  not  terrified  out  of  their  duty  by  the  clubs, 
the  mob,  and  die  Marseillese.    *'  Legislators," 
said  their  orator,  "  these  Marseillese  are  still  in 
arms,  and  in  a  menacing  attitude.    Are  we  to 
wait  until  our  property   and  our  lives    are  in 
danger?    And  under  the  reign  of  liberty  are  we 

I  patiently  to  expect  a  civil  war  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital  r   Or,  true  to  our  oaths  to  live  free  or  die, 
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ouglit  we  not  rather  to  remind  this  ABsemblj  that 
its  predecessor,  the  Constituent,  confided  to  our 
courage  the  sacred  duty  of  defending  the  consti- 
tution ?  [Here  the  galleries  burst  into  shouts  of 
laughter.]  Legislators,  the  heroism  of  the  patience 
and  fraternity,  which  we,  the  national  guards  of 
Paris,  have  never  from  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  ceased  to  give  proofs  of,  is  entitled  to 
some  respect.  We  come  to  demand  of  you  to 
send  away  these  Marseillese,  whose  arrival  within 
our  walls  has  already  cost  the  lives  of  some  ex- 
cellent defenders  of  liberty.  We  come  to  demand 
Tcngeance  from  you ;  and  our  coming  is  a  proof 
of  our  respect  for  you  and  the  laws."  The  orator 
could  say  no  more,  for  the  Marseillese  and  the 
other  federates  in  the  galleries,  joining  curses 
and  menaces  to  the  peals  of  laughter,  drowned 
his  voice,  and  drove  him  and  hu  companions  out 
oftheHaU.^ 

On  the  Ist  and  2nd  of  August  more  federates 
arrived,  as  fierce  and  as  impatient  as  the  Marseil- 
lese ;  and  then  bureaux,  or  offices,  of  insurrection, 
were  opened  in  several  inns  and  wine-shops  in  the 
faubourgs,  the  Jacobins  having  declared  in  their 
club  that  no  more  time  was  to  be  lost, — that  the 
plot  of  the  royalists  and  Feuillants  must  be  antici- 
pated, or  all  would  be  ruined.  On  the  evening  of 
the  2nd — just  after  Guadet  had  carried  a  decree 
granting  or  promising  to  every  Prussian  or  Austrian 
soldier  that  would  desert  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
livres  per  annum,  the  rights  of  French  citizenship, 
and  the  free  option  of  serving  in  the  French  army 
or  not— the  Marseillese  again  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly  to  demand  the  immediate  de- 
thronement of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  been  again 
attempting  to  butcher  the  people,  and  who  had 
never  for  one  moment  ceased  betraying  them. 
The  majority — and  the  minority  had  not  courage 
enough  to  open  their  lips — ^voted  that  this  excellent 
discourse  ofthe  patriot  soldiers  of  Marseilles  should 
be  printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  departments.  Gi- 
rardin  now  hazarded  a  few  words  on  the  fate  of 
Duhamel,  who  had  been  butchered  by  the  Mar- 
seillese in  the  coffee-house,  and  who  had  left  a  wife 
enceinte,  and  two  poor  children ;  but  the  galleries 
hooted  him,  and  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  was  now  eleven  o*clock  at  night : 
the  debates  were  concluded,  the  president  had  re- 
tired, and  most  of  the  members  were  retiring,  when 
a  demoniac  cry  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  in  the 
next  instant  the  hall  was  inundated  by  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  shouting,  '•  Vengeance !  ven- 
geance ! — ^They  are  poisoning  our  brothers :  they 
are  poisoning  the  patriots !"  One  of  the  Jacobin 
deputies  said  that,  as  M.  Vergniaud,  the  president, 
was  gone,  the  oldest  member  remaining  ought  to 
take  the  chair ;  and  thereupon  Lasource,  a  member 
of  the  insurrection  committee  of  the  faubourgs, 
took  the  president's  place,  begged  the  citizens  and 
citizenesses  to  be  calm,  and  then  told  them  that 
every  deputy  there  present  partook  in  their  just 
indignation,  and  would  join  them  in  demanding 

*  Hist.  Pulemeat. 


vengeance  on  those  [who  had  been"'guilty  of  the 
horrible  crime  of  poisoning  their  brethren  who 
were  hurrying  to  Paris  and  the  frontiers  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.     It  should  appear  that 
this  nocturnal  irruption  had  been  preconcerted,  and 
that  all  the  Jacobin  members  had  remained  behind 
in  the  House,  in  order  to  have  first  speech  with  the 
infuriated  mob ;  but  president  Vergniaud,  that  great 
Gironde  chief,  presently  ran  back  to  the  hail,  turned 
Lasource  out  of  his  chair,  and  himself  addressed 
the  people,  telling  them  that  he  was  ready  to  hear 
their  petition.    The  mob  orator  said  that  they  had 
not  come  to  present  a  petition,  but  to  denounce, 
with  bleeding  hearts,  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes : 
to  inform  the  Assembly  that  the  enemies  of  the 
people  were  poisoning  the  federates  by  mixing  glass 
with  their  bread ;  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  of 
these  brave  men  were  already  dead,  and  eight  hun- 
dred  of  them  dying  in  the  hospitals !    **  If,"  said 
the  spokesman,  ^'  these  brave  men  had  perished  in 
the  field  like   Spartans,  there  would  have   been 
nothing  to  say  about  it ;  but  to  be  poisoned  like 
dogs,  and  by  Frenchmen — this  is  too  horrible!" 
Vergniaud  assured  him  that  the  Assembly  would 
send  a  committee,  composed  t>f  none  but  known 
patriots,  to  examine  the  bread  and  the  hospitals ; 
and  then  the  mob  withdrew  with  the  same  shouts  of 
**  Vengeance  I  vengeance ! — ^They  are  poisoning  our 
brothers !"    Three  commissioners  were  dispatched 
to  Soissons,  the  alleged  scene  of  the  grand  poison- 
ing, where  some  of  the  federates  were  forming  the 
camp.    On  the  following  day  a  letter  from  them 
was  read  in  the  Assembly.    They  declared  that, 
after  most  careful  search,  they  had  discovered  that 
there  had  been  no  poisoning  or  premeditated  mis- 
chief whatever ;  that  the  bread  for  the  federates 
had  been  made  in  the  church  of  St.  Jean,  the  walls 
and  windows  of  which  were  in  a  sad  state  [before 
turning  the  church  into  a  bakehouse,  the  sans- 
culottes no  doubt  had  smashed  the  windows,  and 
committed  other  abominations  about  the  edifice — 
at  least  this  was  the  treatment  churches  had  been 
subjected  to,  in  nearly  all  the  towns  of  France,  for 
many  months] ;  that  ^ome  bits  of  the  broken  panes 
had  been  shaken  down,  and  carelessly  mixed  with 
the  bread;  and  that  this  was  all.     Possibly  the 
federates,  who  had  been  to  Paris  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  had  felt  some  of  that  sharp  antipathy 
which  exists  between  Seine  water  and  the  bowels 
of  strangers;  besides,  they  had  been  feasted  and 
regaled  by  Santerre  and  the  sans-culottes  of  the 
faubourgs  and  popular  sections,    and  had  been 
marching  and  counter-marching  in  the  dog-days, 
and  were  not  yet  inured  to  a  military  life.      No 
doubt  some  of  them  were  aiUng ;  and,  in  their  sos- 
piciouB  humour,  the  detection  of  some  ground  glass 
in  the  bread  they  were  eating  would  infallibly 
suggest  the  notion  of  their  being  poisoned.      Their 
cry  for  vengeance,  being  communicated  to  Paris, 
was  as  likely  as  anything  to  set  all  the  tocsins  a 
ringing,  and  precipitate  the  people  upon  the  Tuile- 
ries.    This  was  precisely  what  both  Girondists  and 
Jacobins  wanted ;  but,  as  the  people  had  dispersed 
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tke  preceding  night  without  doing  anything,  and  at 
the  pleasant  fiction  at  Soiasona  could  not  hear  day- 
light, they  now  accused  the  court,  the  Feuillanta, 
tl^  aristocrata,  and  the  prieata  of  having  apread 
the  alarming  leporta  about  the  poisoning  with  the 
intention  of  making  an  anarchy  and  overthrowing 
the  Aaaembly,  The  letter  from  the  commiasion 
lent  to  Soiaaona  had  acarcely  been  read,  when  a 
deputation  of  federates  came  to  demand  vengeance 
for  the  grand  crime  which  had  been  committed 
under  the  walla  of  Soiaaona.  "  So  many  of  our 
brethren,"  aaid  their  orator,  "  have  perished  there, 

and  by  poison,  that "    PreaidentVergniaud, 

begging  his  paction,  interrupted  him,  said  that  really 
there  had  been  no  poiaonlng  at  all,  and  then  ordered 
die  letter  from  Soisaona  to  be  read  to  them.  '*  Well, 
then,"  continued  the  federate  orator,  "  if  there  is  no 
poisoning  at  Soiasons,  there  are  here  in  Paris  Crimea 
fltiU  more  atrocious,  since  they  intend  to  aasassi- 
nste  the  entire  people.  We  denounce  to  you  the 
executive  power;  we  denounce  the  court  and  the 
ministera,  who  are  wearing  a  maak  of  patriotism  to 
deceive  the  people.  We  demand  from  you  a  cate- 
gorical answer : — Can  you  aave  ua  ?  Say  yea  or  no ! 
The  people  are  up :  the  people  wiah  to  save  the 
pobhc  interest  [la  chose  publique]^  and  you  with 
it!"  President  Vergniaud  asaured  the  orator,  and 
the  fiederates  with  him,  that  the  Aaaembly  would 
aave  everything,  and  find  the  means  of  thia  salvation 
in  the  constitution  aa  it  waa  and  in  the  laws.  The 
fisdentes  were  of  course  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
aeala.  They  had  scarcely  got  seated  when  aome 
of  the  miniatera  (we  acarcely  know  their  namea, 
iod  aa  for  functions  or  authority  they  had  none) 
eame  into  the  House  with  a  message  from  the  king, 
«ho  was  no  more  a  king  than  they  were  miniatera. 
In  this  message,  which  was  written,  and  signed  and 
eountersigned,  Louis  denied  any  foreknowledge  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunawick'a  terrible  manifesto,  which, 
aa  we  have  ahown,  waa  indeed  very  different  from 
iriiat  he  had  himself  advised.  The  rest  of  the 
message  is  only  to  be  taken  aa  the  pleading  and 
prevaricating  of  a  man  atruggling  for  life,  and  for 
what  was  far  dearer  than  life — struggling  for  the 
lives  of  wife  and  children,  for  the  preservation  of 
an  ukdoii  dynaaty,  for  religion,  which  was  under 
the  armed  heel  of  atheism,  and  for  a  country  which 
via  becoming  like  a  hell.  In  this  aenae  alone  can 
the  message  be  excused ;  hut,  before  aealots  cry  out 
against  mental  reservation,  duplicity,  and  lying,  it 
wraid  become  them  to  reflect  what  they  might 
have  done  themaelvea,  if  placed  in  a  aituation  like 
that  of  Louia,  who  was  expecting  everv  moment  to 
see  his  palace  converted  into  a  ahambles,  and  who 
had  and  could  have  no  hope  except  in  gaining 
time,  in  pacifying,  by  proteatationa,  the  fury  of  the 
feople,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Pruaaians. 
And  yet  this  very  meaaage  contained  more  than  one 
BMBsailable  truth.  *'  I  brought  with  me  to  the 
throne,''  said  this  already  discrowned  king,  ^  pacific 
aestinieiita.  ...  I  intend  to  maintain  the  national 
independence  with  my  last  breath:  peraonal  dangers 
axe  nothing  in  oompaiison  with  public  dangers. 


Ah!  what  are  personal  dangers  to  a  king  from 
whom  it  is  attempted  to  alienate  the  love  of  the 
people  1  There  liea  the  real  wound  of  my  heart. 
The  people,  perhaps,  will  one  day  know  how  dear 
to  me  is  their  happiness :  how  much  it  has  alwaya 
been  my  aole  interest — ^my  first  wish.  How  many 
griefs  might  yet  be  effac^  by  the  alighteat  marks 
of  its  return !"  Several  deputiea  of  the  cdU  droit, 
vainly  hoping  that  aome  impreaaion  had  been  made 
by  it  in  the  Houae,  demanded  that  the  meaaage 
should  be  printed,  and  sent  to  the  departmenta. 
Lacroix  called  for  the  previoua  question,  saying 
that  no  doubt  the  meaaage  had  been  already  printed 
in  the  royal  printing-omce,  that  it  waa  useless  to 
make  two  editiona,  and  very  proper  to  be  careful 
not  to  spend  the  public  money  except  for  good 
purposes.  Ducos,  the  Girondist,  said  it  was  not 
to  aave  the  paltry  expense  of  printing  that  he 
ahould  vote  for  the  previoua  queation,  but  becauae 
the  meaaage  expressed  sentiments  which  the  king 
did  not  fed.  '^  If  we  trust  him  now,"  said  he» 
*'  we  shall  repent  of  it  when  the  Pruaaiana  are  in 
Paria !  It  ia  not  by  meaaages  and  letters,  but  by 
actions,  that  the  king  ought  to  convince  us  of  his 
sincerity,  and  of  hia  desire  to  oppose  enemies,  who 
are  making  war  upon  ua  only  for  him,  and  in  his 
name !"  Isnard,  that  greater  Girondiat,  said  that 
the  king's  language  had  alwaya  been  very  conati* 
tutional;  but  what  had  been  his  conduct?  What 
had  he  really  done  to  stop  that  plan  of  counter* 
revolution  which  covered  aJl  France,  and  had  its 
ramificationa  in  foreign  courta  ?  He  would  answer 
this  queation  himself:  the  king  had  done  nothing, 
and  he  would  prove  it.  Here  some  loud  murmurs 
from  the  FeuUlanta  interrupted  him.  *'  Gentl&> 
men,"  he  continued,  *'  I  know  not  what  loadstone 
it  ia  that  incessantly  attracts  you  to  the  court!" 
'*  And  you,  gentlemen,"  retoited  Champion,  who 
merely  repeated  an  absurdity  in  which  many  of 
his  party  believed,  "  you  are  all  sold  to  the  Eng- 
lish !"  Isnard,  the  moat  peppery  of  all  the  deputies 
that  had  been  sent  up  from  the  hot  south,  raged  like 
a  demoniac  at  these  words,  calling  Champion  an  ex- 
ecrable scoundrel,  &c.,  and  denouncing  him  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Assembly— to  the  vengeance  of 
all  France !  When  hia  rage  waa  over,  he  logically 
exposed  the  many  grounds  and  motivea  there  were 
for  distrusting  the  king,  and  everything  that  came 
from  him ;  and,  afler  applauding  hia  apeech,  the 
majority  resolved  not  only  that  the  king'a  message 
ahould  not  be  printed,  but  that  there  waa  nothing 
in  it  deaerving  the  attention  of  the  Aaaembly. 

The  very  next  minute  mayor  P«ftion  strutted  into 
the  hall  with  a  smiling  face,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  from  the  commune  of  Paris.  In  the 
name  of  that  commune,  which  had  so  long  been  a 
power  by  itself,  he  demanded  the  dichiance  aa  the 
only  measure  that  could  aave  the  country.  **  It  ia 
with  grief,"  said  he,  ''  that  the  commune  and  the 
people  of  thia  immense  city  denounce,  by  my  lips» 
the  chief  of  the  executive  power.  The  people, 
without  doubt,  have  the  right  to  be  indignant 
against  him;  but  the  Iangu^;e  of  wrath  does  not 
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become  free  men.  Constrained  liy  Louis  XYI.  to 
accuse  him  before  you,  and  before  all  France,  we 
will  accuse  him  without  bitterness  as  without 
pusillanimous  reserves.  It  is  no  longer  time  to 
listen  to  that  long  indulgence  which  sits  so  well 
upon  a  generous  people,  but  which  only  encourages 
kings  in  their  perjuries  1"  Not  satisfied  with 
dwelling  on  the  recent  conduct  of  Louis,  who  had 
only  become  a  traitor  or  deceiver  because  the  revo^ 
lution  had  threatened  his  existence,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  all  persons  and  things  that  were  dearest 
and  most  sacred  to  him,  mayor  Pc^tion  referred  to 
his  early  history,  and  represented  one  of  the  mildest 
and  best^intentioned  of  princes  as  a  bloody  tyrant, 
seeking  the  destruction  of  his  people,  and,  above 
all,  the  massacre  of  the  noble  and  enlightened 
citizens  of  Paris.  He  accused  him  of  a  monstrous 
predilection  for  nobles  and  priests,  and  of  an  aver- 
sion to  all  who  were  not  priests  or  nobles  (which 
was  so  remote  from  the  truth,  that,  long  before  the 
revolution  began,  many  of  Louis's  chosen  com- 
panions were  men  of  the  Tiers  Etat);  and  he  taxed 
him  with  the  most  monstrous  ingratitude  to  the 
people,  who  had  been  so  generous,  so  kind  and 
considerate  to  him,  even  in  the  moments  of  ex- 
citement and  triumph,  when  they  secured  their 
own  sovereignty,  and  when  so  many  reasons 
would  have  justified  them  in  dethroning  him. 
"  By  some  remains  of  indulgence,"  said  he,  "  we 
might  have  wished  to  be  able  to  desire  from  you 
only  the  suspension  of  Louis  XVI.  till  the  present 
dangers  of  the  country  are  over,  but  the  constitu- 
tion is  opposed  to  a  mere  suspension.  Louis  XVI. 
is  incessantly  invoking  the  constitution  :  we  invoke 
it  in  our  turn,  and  by  it  demand  his  forfeiture 
and  dethronement!"  According  to  the  gospel  of 
P<$tion,  this  grand  measure  woidd  not  only  clear 
the  country  of  its  foreign  invaders,  but  of  all  native 
rogues  and  aristocrats  whatsoever — bringing  about, 
in  double-quick  time,  a  state  of  freedom  and  virtue, 
peace  and  happiness,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
witnessed,  and  such  as  was  only  faintly  symbolised 
by  the  fiiJ)ulou8  age  of  gold.  There  would  only  be 
a  little  fighting  first;  but  how  little  would  that 
cost,  and  how  soon  would  it  be  all  over !  "  What 
can  these  slaves  do,"  exclaimed  P^Jtion,  who  was 
nothing  of  a  fighting  man  himself,  "  against  ten 
millions  of  free  Frenchmen,  equally  prepared  for 
death  or  for  victory,  fighting  for  equality,  for  their 
hearths,  for  their  wives  and  children!  Let  every 
man  among  us  be  a  soldier  in  his  mm ;  and,  if  we 
must  have  the  honour  of  dying  for  the  country,  let 
each  of  us,  before  rendering  his  last  sigh,  illustrate 
his  memory  by  the  death  of  a  slave,  or  by  killing 
a  tyrant !"  By  the  time  Potion  had  done  speaking 
or  reading  it  was  four  o'clock,  the  usual  dinner- 
hour,  and  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  dine.  As  it 
always  happened,  they  were  bolder  aflcr  dinner. 
Many  of  die  Girondists  and  Jacobins  demanded 
that  the  d^hc^ce  question  should  be  settled  that 
very  mght ;  but  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  postpone 
the  discussion  for  six  days,  or  until  the  9th  of 
August.    In  the  mem  time  the  petition  of  the 


mayor  and  conunune  of  Paris  was  submitted  to  tbe 
select  committee  of  twelve,  and  hints  were  given 
that  other  petitions  of  the  same  tenour  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  legislature ;  that  bodies  cor- 
porate and  individual  citizens  would  do  well  to 
express  their  sentiments  as  to  royalty  before  the 
question  should  be  again  taken  up.  This  very  night 
the  Marseillese  were  removed  from  the  quarters  they 
had  till  now  occupied  (the  barracks  of  Nouvelle 
France)  to  Danton's  section  of  the  Cordeliers,  and 
were  lodged  in  the  Cordelier  Monastery  (now 
Club),  being  at  once  considered  as  the  bravoes  and 
as  the  body-guard  of  the  republican  movers ;  and, 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  and  their  patriotism,  they 
were  regaled  with  a  supper  which  was  much  more 
generous  and  abundant  than  the  dinner  in  the 
Champs  Elysf^es.  In  the  course  of  the  same  night 
the  Jacobin  Club  had  many  deep  deliberations. 
The  Assembly  were  accused  of  timidity  and  want 
of  energy  in  not  ordering  Petion's  petition  and  dis- 
course to  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  departments. 
Thuriot,  a  member  of  the  House,  said  that  the 
king's  cajoling  message  had  been  sent  only  be- 
cause Louis  ki^w  that  the  commune  of  Paris  were 
going  to  demand  hu  forfeiture.  ^'  It  had  been  a 
race,"  he  said,  "  between  the  king's  ministers  and 
the  mayor  and  the  commune ;  but  ministers  had 
run  fastest,  and  had  got  in  with  their  message  be- 
fore [the  others  could  arrive  with  their  petition." 
Billaud  Varennes  represented  that  the  best  security 
for  the  patriots  in  the  capital  would  be  the  instanta- 
neous formation  of  a  camp  in  the  Champs  Elys^ea, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  Tuileries  gardens.  Antoine 
appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the  club  for  means  of 
providing  shoes,  clothing,  and  food  for  the  five 
hundred  and  sixteen  Marseillese.  The  Jacobins 
put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  and  at  once  pro- 
duced, among  them  all,  a  sum  not  far  short  of  30/. 
English;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  manage 
a  general  subscription.  Severd  members  of  the 
club  announced  that  they  had  seen,  from  certain 
signs  and  movements  in  the  Tuileries,  that  the 
king  was  preparing  to  fly.  The  president  of  the 
club  said  all  such  information  should  be  conveyed 
to  mayor  P<ltion ;  and  he  earnestly  recommended 
vigilance  round  the  Tuileries — an  incessant  patri- 
otic watch  by  night  and  by  day.* 

And  in  efiect,  for  about  the  hundreth  time,  Louis 
seemed  to  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  attempt* 
ing  another  flight.  Regularly  informed  by  Ber* 
trand  de  Molleville  and  other  friends  of  all  the 
nocturnal  meetings  in  the  faubourgs  and  of  all 
the  eflbits  made  and  making  for  a  general  <^meute, 
Louis  doubted  whether  he  and  all  his  family  would 
not  be  murdered  in  the  palace  before  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  could  get  near  to  Paris.  The  queen 
had  been  for  a  long  time  more  hopeful :  she  had 
an  itinerary  of  the  march  of  the  Prussians^  and 
had  been  wont  to  calculate  that  by  such  a  day 
they  would  be  at  Verdun,  by  such  a  day  at  Lille, 
and  so  on,  till  they  reached  the  capital ;  but  arnuca 
could  not,  or  at  least  they  did  not,  march  half  so 
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rapidly  as  the  queen  expected ;  and  she,  too,  fell 
into  despair,  which  was  made  the  sadder  by  the 
oootrariety  of  opinion  and  advice  given  by  her 
friends,  and  by  the  kingfs  lamentable  want  of 
energy  and  activity.  She  said  to  Madame  Cam* 
pan,  "The  king  ia  no  coward;  he  has  great 
courage,  but  it  is  all  of  the  passive  kind,  and  he  is 
crashed  by  bashfulness  and  self-misgiving,  which 
proceeds  as  much  from  his  education  as  from  his 
natural  character.  He  fears  to  take  upon  himself 
any  command,  and  most  of  all  he  fears  addressing 
a  popular  body  or  any  number  of  men  collected 
together.  He  was  made  to  live  like  a  child,  and 
always  under  the  eyes  of  Louis  XV.  until  he  was 
twenty-one  yean  old ;  and  this  constraint  has  been 
the  cause  of  his  timidity  and  bashfulness.  Situ- 
ated as  we  are,  some  well-articulated  words 'ad- 
dressed to  the  Pari8ians.and  to  such  of  the  national 
guards  as  are  devoted  to  him,  would  centuple  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  our  party ;  but  he  cannot 
speak  them !  As  fi)r  me,  I.  could  speak  and  act, 
and  even  get  on  horseback  if  necessary.  But  if  I 
were  to  act  it  would  make  bad  worse,  it  would 
aggravate  the  cries  against  the  Austrian,  against 
the  domination  of  a  woman ;  and  besides,  by 
patting  myself  forward,  I  should  throw  into  shade 
the  king  and  make  him  appear  as  nothing.  A 
queen  who  is  not  a  regent  must  in  these  circum- 
stances remain  inactive,  and  only  prepare  to  die !" 
She  was  suffering  in  these  days  and  nights  things 
worse  than  death,  apprehending  almost  every  mo- 
ment that  the  mob  would  burst  into  the  palace  to 
murder  her  husband  and  her  children,  and  all  the 
few  friends  that  remained  about  them,  as  well  as 
herself.  One  attempt  was  made  at  the  dead  of 
night  to  surprise  and  assassinate  her  in  her  bed. 
She  abandoned  her  apartment  on  the  ground-floor, 
to  sleep  in  a  gloomy  inconvenient  room  between 
the  king's  apartment  and  that  of  the  dauphin. 
But  go  where  she  would  in  that  abode  of  woe  and 
degradation,  she  could  not  escape  the  cries  and 
shouts  and  filthy  obscenities  of  the  mob,  who 
crowded  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  to  insult  and 
threaten  everybody  and  everything  which  seemed 
to  belong .  to  the  court  They  hawked  under 
the  very  windows  of  her  apartment  a  most 
atrocious  libel  entitled  '  The  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Marie  Antoinette,'  which  was  illus- 
trated with  the  most  obscene  of  engravings,  done 
by  the  best  artists  of  Paris,  and  which  con- 
tained adventures  that  might  have  figured  in 
the  ^Faublas'  of  Girondist  Louvet,  who  very 
probably  had  written  them.  The  queen  and  her 
children  could  no  longer  take  the  air  out  of  doors. 
At  last  the  king  had  ordered  that  the  gates  of  the 
garden  should  be  closed  against  the  people.  But 
the  Assembly  had  instantly  decreed  that  one-half 
of  the  garden  belonged  to  them — ^that  the  whole 
length  of  the  Feuillant  terrace  must  be  open  to  the 
deputies  and  people  in  general;  and  to  fix  the 
limits  between  what  were  called  **  terre  nationale" 
and  *^  terre  de  Coblentz"  a  cordon  was  made  of  tri- 
color  ribands,  and  placards  were  stuck  up  to  inti- 


mate that  every  citizen  that  dared  to  pass  that  line 
should  be  lanterned  like  Foulon  and  Berthier. 
But,  .as  furious  voices  could  pass  that  line  of  de- 
marcation, though  bodies  did  not,  the  queen,  after 
making  two  attempts  to  walk  in  the  garden  with 
her  children,  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  the  language 
addressed  to  her  by  the  patriots  and  patriotesses 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tricolor  ribands  being  too 
horrible  and  obscene  to  be  borne.  By  this  time 
the  court,  which  had  lavished  money  in  all  direc- 
tions to  buy  .partizans  that  did  nothing,  or  to  pur* 
chase  services  which  only  did  mischief,  was 
reduced  almost  to  its  last  louis-d'or.  Several  gen- 
tlemen, well  knowing  that  the  king  must  escape 
from  Paris  or  perish,  now  came  forward  with  ofiiers 
of  large  sums ;  but  Louis,  in  despair  of  the  result, 
generously  sent  back  most  of  this  money,  saying 
Uiat  it  might  be  necessary  to  the  friends  who  had 
sent  it,  and  who  might  also  have  to  fiy  for  their 
lives.  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Montmorin,  Malouet, 
and  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  all  agreed  that  if 
Louis  and  his  family  could  only  escape  into  Noi^ 
mandy,  they  would  yet  have  a  chance  for  life  and 
safety,  and  more.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
population  were  as  yet  decided  royalists;  and 
there,  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty  leagues  from 
Paris,  .was  the  strong  and  spacious  castle  '  of 
Gaillon,  with  roads  open  to  the  sea-side,  to  Hon- 
fleur,  to  F(k»mp,  to  H&vre  de  Grace;  and  M. 
Mistral,  commissary  of  the  marine  at  Hftvre,  and 
a  roan  zealously  devoted  to  the  king,  had  engaged 
to  keep  a  vessel  constantly  ready,  in  case  the  royal 
family  might  find  it  necessary  to  sail  over  to 
England.  As  for  getting  out  of  the  Tuileries, 
Bertrand  de  Molleville,  who  drew  up  the  whole 
plan  in  writing,  thought  that  that  would  be  no 
such  very  difficult  matter.  Laporte,  the  intendant 
of  the  civil  list,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
having  a  supper  party  in  his  hCtel,  which  commu- 
nicat<»d  with  the  palace  by  the  great  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  an  old 
wooden  partition,  guarded  at  night«time  only  by  a 
single  sentinel,  who  might  easily  be  set  asleep  by 
wine  or  by  opium.  On  the  given  night  M.  La- 
porte would  have  no  guests  except  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  and  Montmorin,  who  would  come  in 
plain  coaches  drawn  each  by  two  horses ;  and,  as 
two  coaches  went  every  night  to  Laporte's  door  to 
wait  for  the  company  that  supped  with  him,  these 
two  vehicles  could  not  possibly  attract  attention. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight  the  king,  the  queen,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  children  would  steal 
through  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  pass 
through  the  wooden  partition  and  by  the  drunk  or 
drugged  sentinel,  then  through  Laporte's  house  to 
the  two  plain  carriages  in  waiting,  when  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  would  get  up  behind  the  one,  dressed  in 
a  grey  coat,  an  officer  of  the  disbanded  guards  in 
the  same  menial  dress  would  get  up  behind  the 
other,  and  away  they  would  all  go  along  the 
Boulevards,  and — ^fortune  only  propitious,  or  God 
willing— out  of  Puis  by  the  gate  called  the  White 
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Barrier,  always'  supposed  to  be  less  careiUly 
guarded  than  the  other  issues.  Some  of  the  Swiss 
guards  were  already  at  Courbevoie,  and  at  other 
places  on  the  Normandy  road ;  and  these  by  rapid 
movements  might  render  the  most  important  ser- 
Yices.  The  king  had  approved  of  this  plan :  one 
Lefort,  a  grandson  to  Lefort,  the  Genevese,  who  had 
been  the  friend  and  instructor  of  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia,  had  been  sent  into  Normandy  to  examine 
the  castle  of  Gaillon  and  the  country,  and  to  make 
preparations ;  the  Dukes  of  Rochefoucauld,  lian- 
court,  and  Ch&telet  had  forced  money  upon  the  king, 
and  everything  had  been  done  except  stringing  up 
the  heart  of  Louis  to  resolution  and  a  bold  daring ; 
but  this  last  was  not  work  to  be  done  except  by 
other  than  mortal  agency,  and  the  age  of  miracles 
had  gone,  long  before  the  age  of  chivalry.  On 
Sunday,  the  5th  of  August,  as  the  royal  family 
traversed  the  gallery  to  hear  a  grand  mass  with 
music  in  the  chapel,  some  of  the  national  guards- 
men on  duty  cried  out  to  them  "  Vive  le  Roi ;" 
but  a  much  greater  number  roared  "  Vive  la  Na- 
tion!". "No  kin^!"  "Down  with  the  veto!" 
"  Down  with  the  king !"  The  servants  of  royalty, 
the  men  entertained  to  give  grace  and  splendour  to 
it,  had  nearly  all  been  Jacobinised  into  the  most 
savage  assailants  of  the  king  and  queen ;  and  the 
musicians  of  the  royal  chapel  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  insulting  them  to  their  faces,  aud  that  too 
in  the  solemn  service  they  were  singing.  At 
vespers,  when  they  sang  the  'Magnificat,*  and 
came  to  these  words,  "  Deposuit  potentes  de 
sedcy"  they  all  raised  their  voices  in  a  fearful 
manner,  as  if  they  had  been  commissioned  to  an- 
nounce the  sentence  of  dethronement  which  the 
Assembly  were  to  discuss  on  the  Thursday  fol- 
lowing. On  this  same  Sunday  the  royalists  all 
flocked  to  the  levee.  "  Never,"  says  Bertrand  de 
Molleville,  "  was  the  court  more  brilliant,  or  rather, 
never  was  it  more  crowded.  The  uneasiness  and 
alarm  inspired  by  the  king  and  queen's  sad  situ- 
ation, and  the  grief  felt  at  the  thought  that  this 
might  be  the  last  time  they  should  ever  see  their 
sovereign,  were  strongly  expressed  in  the  counte- 
nances of  most  that  were  present.  I  could  not 
long  support  the  affecting  scene,  I  left  the  palace 
with  tears  gushing  from  my  eyes;  yet  I  was  far 
from  imagining  at  that  moment  that  I  had  indeed 
seen  the  royal  family  for  the  last  time !"  Early 
on  the  following  morning — Monday,  the  6th  of 
August — ticfort  returned  from  castle  Gaillon  with 
the  most  comforting  assurances  that  everything 
would  go  well  if  the  royal  family  could  only  get 
safely  out  of  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  Ith  or  8th. 
From  seven  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening 
Bertrand  de  Molleville  expected  a  letter  or  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king  to  tell  him  to  complete  the 
preparations  he  was  making  for  the  flight.  At 
one  o'clock  Louis  had  said  he  would  give  his  final 
answer  at  five,  and  at  five  he  still  wanted  time  to 
consider  or  to  doubt ;  for  with  him  consideration 
always  ended  in  doubting  and  nothing-doing.  At 
last  Bertrand  got  his  answer.     It  was  an  order  to 


suspend  all  preparations  till  further  notice,  as  it  was 
his  majesty's  intention  to  reserve  this  desperate  step 
for  the  last  extremity.    The  poor  ex-minister,  who 
could  scarcely  conceive  a  worse  extremity,  fell  into 
a  fit  of  spleen  and  despair.    He  says,  however,  that 
Montmorin  positively  assured  him  that  this  time 
the  queen  was  more  to  blame  than  the  king,  as  she 
distrusted  the  loyalty  of  the  Duke  de  liancourt,  a 
political  and  personal  friend  of  Lafayette,  and  said, 
"  M.  Bertrand  does  not  consider  that  in  sending  us 
into  Normandy  he  is  throwing  us  into  the  hands 
of  the  FeuiUants !"     Seeing  no  other  hope,  Ber- 
trand de  Molleville  wrote  a  note  to  the  king  on  the 
morning  of  the   7tb,  entreating  his  majesty  to 
consider  that  this  plan  might  yet  succeed,  but 
that  to-morrow  it  might  be  too  late  to  do  or 
attempt  anything.     Again  he  got  no  answer  until 
the  evening.     Then  Louis  said,  "I  am  assured 
from  good  authority  that  the  ituurrecHon  is  not 
so  near  as  you  imagine.    Besides,  there  are  still 
means  of  preventing  it,  or  at  least  of  retarding 
it ;  and  I  am  adopting  measures  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  gain  time,     I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  less  danger  in  remaining 
than  injligkt,**    In  truth,  the  dangers  and  risks 
were  now  about  equally  balanced.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  believed  that,  any  time  between  the  night  of  the 
3rd  and  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  royal  family 
could  have  escaped  out  of  the  capital;  but  if  they 
had  only  made  the  attempt,  they  would  have  died 
doing  and  striving;  they  might  have  been  cruelly 
massacred  by  the  mob,  but  better  this  than  the 
long  months  of  captivity  and  mental  torture  which, 
after  all,  with  one  single,  unhappy  exception,  were 
to  end  in  death.*    Nor  arc  we  quite  sure  that 
those  who  recommended  this  flight,  and  who  were 
either  to  go  with  or  to  follow  the  king,  were  either 
sanguine  as  to  the  final  result,  or  confident  and 
courageous  as  to  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
measure.   We  can  hardly  expect  firom  any  French- 
man writing  his  own  history  a  confession  of  any 
lack  of  courage  or  adventurous  daring.     Bertrand 
speaks  highly  of  his  own  resolution  and  hopeful- 
ness ;  but  he  tells  us  that  Montmorin,  his  fellow- 
labourer  in  all  this  project,  was  despondent,  and 
almost  in  despair  for  himself,  for  the  king,  and 
for  all  of  them,  even  before  Louis  had  declined 
the  plan,  and,  in  fact,  even  when  they  believed 
him  to  be  fully  determined  to  act  upon  it,  and  risk 
everything  only  to  get  out  of  Paris.    When  Ber- 
trand advised  him  to  get  a  false  passport  lor  the 
interior  of  France,  Montmorin  replied,  with  a  tone 
and  look  which  made  him  shudder,  that  the  pass* 
port  he  stood  in  need  of  was  one  for  the  other 
world.     He  repeated  over  and  over  again  that  he 
was  convinced  all  precautions  were  useless;  that 
he  for  one  should  never  escape  those  who  were 
determined  to  have  his  life ;  that  he  had  long  sinoe 
had  the  presage  that  he  would  be  murdered  in 
some  prison,  &c.    Montmorin,  who  was  massacred 

*  The  exoeptioa  was  the  litUe  princai-fogrftl.  afterwirds  Duehcv 
of  AngoaUme,  who  yet  liree,  and,  since  1830,  in  a  fresh  exUe  and  in 
frcibwoee. 
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in  a  prison  within  a  month  of  this  time,  has  left 
U8  no  memoirs  or  history  of  any  kind.     Probably, 
if  he  had,  we  should  have  been  told  that  Bertrand 
de  MoUeville  was  not  without  his  presentiments 
and  dreads,  or  free  from  that  discouragement  and 
misgiving  which  are  fatal  to  hazardous  and  de- 
cisive enterprises.     Afler  Louis  had  refused  to  go, 
Montmorin  said  to  Bertrand,  "  My  friend,  the 
king  is  ruined,  and  so  are  we  all.     You  laughed 
at  me,  six  months  ago,  when  I  told  you  that  it 
would  come  to  a  republic ;  you  now  find  that  I 
was  not  deceived !"  The  necessity  of  the  departure 
of  the  royal  family  from  Paris,  and  the  conviction 
that  some  horrible  scene  would  take  place  in  a 
day  or  two  if  they  remained,  were  now  so  gene- 
rally felt  that  various  plans  of  escfipe  were  sent  to 
Louis,  or  to  some  of  his  ez'^ministers  or  friends. 
Madame  de  Sta£l,  who  was  only  a  revolutionist  up 
or  down  to  the  Feuillant  point,  had  conceived  a 
strong  disgust  at  everything  that  had  been  done 
since  her  cher  ami  Nfarbonne  had  been^  turned 
out  of  the  war  department,  and  the  Feuillant  party 
had  been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  temporary 
union  of  the  ultra-Jacobins  and  the  Girondists. 
The   daughter  of  the  phlegmatic  Necker  was, 
moreover,  a  woman  of  a  warm  and  a  generous 
nature,  quite  capable  of  feeling  for  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  making 
exertions  and  self-^sacrifices  for  any  object  that 
deeply  interested  her.    The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
had  long  been  in  the  matest  straits,  was  adver- 
tising for  sale  one  of  his  numerous  estates  that 
was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.    There 
was  nothing  strange  in  a  person  of  Madame  de 
StaSl's  fortune  offering  to  become  the  purchaser  of 
this  estate,  or  in  travelling  more  than  once  to  see 
and  examine  it.    She  undertook  to  do  all  this,  and 
to  make  repeated  journeys,  always  in  the  same 
carriage,  and  always  with  the  same  company  or 
attendants,  namely,  her  man  of  business,  who  was 
stout,  like  the  king,  and  of  about  the  same  stature, 
a  waiting-woman  of  about  the  size  and  figure  of 
the  queen,  who  should  always  have  her  face  partly 
concealed  under  a  large  bonnet  and  a  black  gauze 
veil,  a  child  of  about  the  age  and  figure  of  the 
little  dauphin,  and  a  valet  or  groom  mounted  on 
horseback.     As  soon  as  these  repeated  journeys 
should  have  accustomed  the  postmasters  and  the 
postillions  on  the  road  to  the  passing  and  re- 
passing of  Madame  de  Stael  and  this  retinue,  then, 
according  to  the  plan   which  she  submitted  to 
Montmorin  in  a  letter,  the  king  was  to  put  on  a 
grey  coat  and  a  round  perriwig,  and  pass  for  the 
man  of  business ;  the  queen,  with  a  big  bonnet 
and  a  black  veil,  was  to  be  the  waiting-woman, 
with  the  Dauphin  on  her  knee ;  and  the  valet  or 
groom  was  to  be  the  gallant  and  witty  Narbonne ! 
A  fishing-vessel  was  to  be  kept  on  the  coast  in 
constant  readiness  to  carry  the  royal  fugitives 
wherever  they  might  think  best  to  go.    The  court, 
she  said,  would  have  no  difficult  preparation  to 
make— nothing  to  do,  in  short,  except  to  procure 
the  round  periwig  and  the  big  bonnet;  but  she 


made  it  an  essential  article  that  Narbonne  should 
be  included  in  the  enterprise,  as  she  considered  his 
zeal  and  intelligence  necessary  to  secure  ita  suc- 
cess.    No  provision  was  made  for  the  safety  of 
the  little  princess-royal  or  of  Madame  Elizabeth ; 
but  the  smaller  the  travelling  party  the  better,  and 
Madame  de  Stael  could  hardly  conceive  that  those 
two  princesses  could  possibly  be  exposed  to  any 
personal  danger  by  remaining  behind  in  Paris. 
We  confess  that  this  plan,  from  a  head  that  was 
afterwards  fertile  in  making  plans,  incidents,  and 
plots  for  novels  and  romances,  seems  to  have  been 
as  good  as  any  that  was  offered ;  but  unfortunately 
there  was  no  time  for  these  frequent  goings  and 
comings  which  were  to  accustom  postmasters  and 
postillions  to  Madame  de  StaeVs  style  of  travelling 
and  her  very  remarkable  countenance.     Mont- 
morin, however,  considered  the  whole  plan  as  ro- 
mantic,   hazardous,   and   inconsistent  with  fro- 
prieiy  ;  and  therefore  he  never  mentioned  it  to  the 
king,  in  the  fear,  as  he  says — or,  as  Bertrand  de 
MoUeville  says  for  him— that  his  majesty,  who 
regarded  Madame  de  Stael  as  an  extremely  ro- 
mantic and  extravagant  person,  would  be  disposed 
to  reject  every  future  plan  of  escape  as  flighty  and 
extravagant,  merely  because  a  measure  of  this 
kind  had  been  proposed  by  Madame.*    In  the 
course  of  not  many  days,  when  the  royal  family 
were  close  prisoners,  Madame  de  Stael  found  that 
she  could  not  quit  Paris  even  alone,  and  that,  but 
for  the  venality  of  Manuel  and  the  canrice  of  San- 
terre,  she  must  have  been  massacred  in  her  car- 
riage as  she  attempted  it.     Bertrand  says  that  the 
king  certainly  entertained  another  project,  which 
was  to  attempt  to  escape  to  the  forest  of  Ardennes, 
whence  he  might  get  to  Brussels.    But  there  is 
good  evidence  to  show  that  not  one,  but  several, 
projects  of  escape  or  manoeuvre  were  entertained 
in  the  Tuileries  down  to  the  moment  that  the 
irresistible  insurrection  burst  out     Even  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  now  ambassador  or  minister  of  the 
United  States,  was  very  deeply  engaged  in  some 
plan  to  rescue  the  royal  family.     We  cannot  as- 
certain from  Morris's  brief  memoranda  precisely 
what  this  plan  was ;  but  we  perceive  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  lodged  in  his  hands  for  the 
king's  service  ;Tthat  Monciel,  one  of  the  last  dis- 
missed batch  of  ministers,  was  at  the  head  of  it ; 
and  that  down  to  the  very  last  moment  they  were 
all  certain  or  most  sanguine  as  to  the  entire  success 
of  this  particular  scheme.     On  the  8th  of  August 
Monciel  calls  upon  Morris  to  say   that  **  things 
are  going  on  well ;  and  the  king  seems  to  hold 
the  proper  opinions  also,  which  is  a  desirable 
thing."     He  calls  again  on  the  9th,  and  brings 
Morris  more  money.     Nay,  Monciel  calls  even  on 
the  morning  of  the  fatal  10th  of  August  to  give  a 
tranquillising  report ;  "  but,"  adds  the  American, 
"  shortly  after  he  leaves  me,  the  cannon  begin 
firing,  and  musketry  mingled  with  them  announce 
a  warm  day."t     Others,  and  men  not  altogether 

•  Bntnmd  de  MoUvriUe.  If  ^oIm. 
t  Diary,  in  Life,  by  Jaied  Spurlu. 
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unfriendly  to  the  king  or  to  royalty,  thought 
that  the  escape  of  Louis  must  have  led  to  the 
re-establishment,  or  at  least  to  a  determined 
and  desperate  attempt  to  effect  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  old  despotic  system ;  but  this 
was  certainly  not  the  opinion  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  who  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Louis  honestly  desired  a  constitutional  form  of 
government,  and  that  he  would  have  used  all  the 
exertions  of  which  he  was  capable  to  establish  a 
free  and  rational  constitution,  and  to  moderate 
alike  the  fury  of  the  emigrants  and  the  fury  of 
the  Jacobins.  We  speak  merely  of  intention  :  as 
to  execution,  or  the  faculty  of  executing,  we  cannot 
believe  for  a  moment  that  it  lay  in  Louis;  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  thing  could  have  been 
done,  even  if  Louis  had  been  in  the  qualities  of 
energy  and  action  all  that  he  was  not^-even 
though  he  had  been  the  boldest  and  greatest  of 
princes. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Paris  sections,  well  agitated 
by  Mayor  Potion,  and  for  some  time  past  in  per- 
manent session,  discussed  the  question  of  forfeiture 
or  d<fcht$ance.  Of  forty-eight  sections,  only  one, 
that  of  Filles.St.  Thomas,  had  refused  to  accede  to 
the  extreme  proposition.  The  section  Mauconseil, 
or  Bad  Counsel,  had  even  declared  that  the  for- 
feiture had  taken  place,  and  that  since  the  last  day 
of  July  they  had  ceased  all  allegiance  to  Louis. 
In  the  Cordelier  section,  Danton,  the  president, 
had  invited  all  passive  citizens,  or  sans-culottes 
who  had  not  the  necessary  qualifications,  to  join 
the  active  or  qualified  citizens  in  all  section  busi- 
ness ;  and,  'setting  an  example,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  the  other  sections,  the  Cordeliers 
adopted  not  merely  a  universal  suffrage,  but  a 
universal  mob  legislature.  On  Saturday,  the  4th, 
Brissot  had  required  the  Assembly  to  resume  and 
finish  Lafayette's  business  in  two  days ;  and  the 
Assembly  had  decreed  that  it  should  be  detei^ 
mined  on  Monday,  the  6th.  On  Sunday  (the 
times  were  too  critical  to  allow  the  Assembly  to 
make  holiday)  Guadet  presented  sundry  addresses 
from  Alen^on  and  Brian^on,  and  other  places  in 
various  departments,  all  calling  for  the  d«Schi$ance ; 
and  other  addresses  of  the  same  tenor  were  sent  in 
by  the  Paris  sections.  Even  the  respectability 
section  of  Filles  St.  Thomas  now  sent  in  a  dcf- 
cheance  address  or  petition,  for  the  Jacobins  of  the 
section  had  united  and  had  assumed  to  be  in  them- 
selves the  whole  section,  inasmuch  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  consider  aristocrats  that  had  money  and 
slaves  that  wanted  a  king  as  a  component  part  of 
any  incorporate  body  of  free  French  citizens. 
Brissot,  who  himself  inhabited  the  said  section  of 
Filles  St.  Thomas,  adopted  this  same  liberal  view 
in  the  tribune,  infonhing  the  Assembly  that  the 
section  contained  two  parties,  one  composed  of 
true  patriots,  *'  of  the  men  designated  by  the  name 
of  sans-culottes ;"  and  the  other, "  the  gangrened 
part  of  the  section,"  being  composed  of  "  nothing 
but  a  set  of  bankers,  financiers,  stockbrokers,  and 
stockjobbers,  who  had  all  along  done  the  greatest 


mischief  to  liberty  and  the  revolution."    If  the 
Assembly  wished  to  know  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
section,  and  how  heartily  all  the  patriot  party 
joined  in  the  general  wish  for  forfeiture,  they  had 
only  to  hear  two  illustrious  citizens  who  had  been 
deputed  by  them.     And,  introduced  in  this  man- 
ner  by   Brissot,    Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Andr^ 
Chenier,  one  of  the  poet-laureates  of  the  revolu- 
tion, appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  to  ha- 
rangue, and  declare  that,  as  the  sans-culottes  of  the 
section  were  incomparably  more  numerous  than 
the  bankers,  financiers,  &c.,  it  was  but  natural 
that  their  voice  should  be  taken  as  the  expression 
and  will  of  the  section.      Collot  d'Herbois  said 
that,  since  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  was  so 
plainly  declared,  it  really  seemed  strange  to  him 
that  the  Assembly  should  not  pronounce  dcScb^- 
ance  at  once — a  sentence  which  all  prayed  for  ex- 
cept the  traitors  whose  voice  was  not  to  be  listened 
to  for  a  moment.    That  Sunday  night  the  Jacobin 
club  was  busier  and  more  thronged  than  ever  was 
the  old  nut-tree  by  Benevento  on  a  Sabbath  of 
witches.     Beau  Barbaroux  communicated  to  the 
Mother  Society  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Paris 
from  the  municipality  of  Marseilles,  and  a  petition 
from  the  merchants  and  traders  collected  at  the 
great  fair  of  Beaucaire,  who  demanded  Dt^ch^nce ! 
D^heance !     And  the  Mother  Society  not  only 
decreed  that  this  excellent  petition  from  the  fair 
should  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  departments,  but 
also  that  it  should  be  placarded  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.     Robespierre  called  out  for  more  caution 
and  vigilance^*for  more  and  still  more  vigilance 
and  suspicion : — he  was  quite  certain  that  the  king 
was  still  trying  to  escape,  and  that  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  conspiracies  and  plots  was  about  to 
burst.     *'  It  is  the  duty,*'  said  he,  "  of  every  good 
citizen,  of  every  [true  patriot,  of  all  constituted 
authorities,  to  watch  and  spy  round  the  Tuileries, 
to  be  vigilant  at  the  barriers,  to  examine  every 
carriage  that  quits  or  comes  into  the  capital.''    An 
inferior    Jacobin  (Beaumier)  communicated  the 
following  resolution  of  the  municipality,  hoping 
that  all  the  sections  would  adopt  it  >— **  The  Com- 
mune of  Pftris,  considering  that  the  manifesto  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  contains  disastrous  me- 
naces against  the  city  of  Paris,   &c.y  resolve — 
1.  That  a  petition  shall  be  sent  to  the  l^slative 
body,  to  demand  of  the  Assembly  to  decree,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  and  general  security,  that 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  shall  be    kept    as 
hostages.     2.  That,  seeing  the  urgency   of  the 
danger,  the  Commune  of  Paris  will  employ,  pro- 
visorily  and  without  delay,  all  the  means  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  king  and  his 
family."     Antoine  instantly  rose  and  said  that 
every  good  Jacobin  ought  to  go  to  his  section,  in 
order  to  advise  and  act.     A  great  many  members 
quitted  the  club  and  ran  to  their  sections.    Merlin 
thought  that,  though  good  service  might  be  done 
in  the  sections,  the  club  ought  not  to  be  left  empty 
or  remain  idle.     Another  Jacobin  said  that  the 
club  would  find  its  defenders  in  the  best  of  pa- 
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triotB.  The  next  minute  the  Maneillese  fede- 
rates, united  with  a  troop  of  Santerre's  Paris  can- 
noneera,  defiled  through  the  hall  tinging  "  Aux 
enfant  de  la  patrie."  Then  an  unnamed  Jacobin 
began  to  explain  one  part  of  the  horrible  plot  that 
was  brewing  against  the  patriots.  A  certain  de- 
puty of  the  Assembly,  who  had  lived  more  luxu- 
riously than  patriot  ought,  had  just  sent  off  his 
servants  and  horses,  and  had  packed  up  his  port- 
manteau to  be  gone  himself.  Hence,  and  from 
olher  indications  of  the  same  kind,  the  shortest- 
sighted  patriot  ^ight  discover  that  most  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Anembly  intended  running  away. 
**  In  short,'*  said  he, '*  this  part  of  their  project  is 
to  manage  matters  so*  that  on  next  Thunday,  the 
9th,  the  day  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  forfeiture,  there  shall  not  be  members  enough 
left  to  make  a  House,  or  enough  to  vote  compe- 
tently on  that  great  question."  Duhem,  a  phy- 
sician from  Lille,  and  as  great  a  blood-letter  as 
any  of  the  Jacobins,  said  that  for  a  long  time  the 
National  Assembly  had  been  informed  that  some 
of  their  deputies  were  going  to  run  away.  "  But,'* 
added  he,  *^  what  does  that  signify  ?  Let  us  wish 
them  a  good  journey.  There  will  always  remain 
good  patriot  deputies  enough  to  save  the  country." 
Bourdon  de  la  Crosni^re,  lately  a  teacher  of  ma- 
thematics, stated  that  the  section  to  which  he  be- 
longed had  appointed  a  good  patrol  to  watch  every 
night  round  the  Tuileries;  and  he  proposed  that 
all  the  other  sections  should  follow  this  excellent 
example :  if  they  did,  the  Tuileries  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  true  sans-culotte  army  of  4800  men, 
a  force  not  likely  to  let  Louis  escape.  The  pro- 
position was  received  with  acclamations.  Then 
some  citizens  presented  and  read  a  petition  which 
had  been  drawn  up  on  the  altar  of  the  country, 
and  which  was  intended  for  the  National  Assembly 
if  the  club  approved  of  it  This  brought  to  the 
tribune  ex-capuchin  Chabot,  who  exclaimed,  **  For 
a  long  time  the  French  people  have  been  making 
war  against  despotism  with  arms  that  despotism 
despises.  They  are  still  making  war  with  petitions, 
when  real  blows  are  wanted.  There  is  one  great 
secret  that  I  must  tell  you.  You  are  all  demand- 
ing forfeiture.  Well,  then!  forfeiture  is  not  in 
the  constitution.  The  constitution  says  that  in 
certain  circumstances  the  king  is  to  be  considered 
as  having  abdicated.  But,  upon  this  point,  it  is 
not  for  the  National  Assembly  alone,  but  for  all 
the  people,  to  judge.  Believe  me,  that,  whatever 
form  the  Assembly  may  employ,  they  will  always 
give  you  a  king  or  a  regent,  or  something  just  as 
bad.  Therefore,  no  more  petitions !  Only  let  the 
Parisians  send  their  own  address  to  all  the  com- 
munes, to  all  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  popular 
societies  of  France ;  let  that  address  return  covered 
with  signatures,  and  in  less  than  a  month  you  will 
see  the  accomplishment  of  the  unanimous  wish  of 
Frenchmen.  Then  you  will  say  to  those  who  want 
a  king,  *  Get  ye  gone  to  Coblentz ! ' "  *'  Yes,'' 
rejoined  his  confrere  Merlin,  "  no  more  petitions, 
no  more  words !    The  French  people  must  decide 
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this  d^h«$ance  with  muskets,  pikes,  and  cannon." 
On  Monday  morning  a  committee  which  had  been 
sent  to  Soissons  reported  to  the  Assembly  that 
there  were  already  nearly  ten  thousand  federates 
collected  in  that  camp,  without  counting  the  brave 
Marseillese,  who  remained  in  Pans,  and  other 
bands  that  were  approaching  from  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Some  of  these  federates  presented, 
not  a  petition,  but  a  demand  or  command,  which 
thev  had  drawn  up  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Their 
will,  as  briefly  expressed,  was,  that  for  the  present 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  should  be 
put  into  mourning  by  having  a  black  crape  drawn 
over  it ;  that  the  king  should  be  cense  to  have  ab< 
dicated;  that  the  primary  assemblies  should  be 
convoked ;  that  every  Frenchman  paying  any  con- 
tribution to  the  state  should  have  the  right  of 
voting  upon  monarchy  and  a  new  constitution; 
that  the  patriot  ministers — Roland  and  the  rest  of 
the  Gironde — should  be  re-instated  and  invested 
with  the  entire  executive  power  j^er  interim;  that 
Lafayette  should  be  sent  to  the  High  Court  at 
Orleans;  that  all  the  ambassadors  residing  at 
foreign  courts  should  be  recalled,  and  all  the 
political  or  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries be  broken  off;  and,  finally,  that  the  stafh  of 
the  army  should  be  entirely  remodelled,  that  every 
man  of  noble  birth  should  be  declared  incapable  of 
commanding  in  this  war  for  liberty  and  equality, 
and  that  all  the  commanders  of  fortresses  or  frontier 
towns  should  be  dismissed.  Boulanger  and  a  few 
other  members  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  to  say 
that  these  petitioners  were  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  nation  and  the  constitution ;  but  the 
majority  applauded  the  harangue  of  the  fiederates, 
and  granted  them  the  honours  of  the  stance. 
Then  national  guardsmen  from  nearly  all  the 
sections  of  Paris  came  to  offer  their  right  arms  and 
swords  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  to  exclaim 
against  the  wickedness  and  the  absurdity  of 
kingly  government,  and  to  call  for  the  suppression 
of  the  grenadiers  of  Filles  St  Thomas  and  all 
other  corps  of  national  guards  that  were  not  sans- 
culottic  like  themselves.  Brissot  made  no  progress 
this  day  in  the  impeachment  of  Lafayette ;  but  in 
the  evenmg  the  Jacobins  proceeded  with  that 
business,  and  Real,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of 
those  sectaries,  delivered  a  very  long  harangue, 
which  had  the  double  object  of  showing  that  La- 
fayette was  the  greatest  of  traitors,  and  that  Brissot, 
though  pretending  to  accuse  him,  was  not  much 
better.  Real,  indeed,  not  only  attacked  Brissot, 
but  also  fell  upon  Vergniaud,  Gensonn^,  and  all 
the  Girondists,  ^declaring  that  they  were  playing 
a  double  game,  that  boded  nothing  less  than 
treachery  to  the  people,  and  escape  and  impunity 
to  Lafayette.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th,  the  As- 
sembly and  Brissot  quickened  their  paces.  Wit- 
nesses were  examined,  and  their  evidence  &iled  to 
prove  what  was,  however,  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
Lafayette,  in  his  late  visit  to  Paris,  had  intended  to 
have  recourse  to  arms,  &c.  Brissot  and  his  party 
certainly  , showed Ino  want  of  zeal  and  activity: 
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they  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Lafayette  had  been 
guilty  of  treason,  and  had  merited  death  by  the 
single  fact  of  his  having  come  to  Paris  in  the 
manner  he  had  done.    Brissot's  speech  was  very 
long  and  very  furious,  speaking  daggers  or  guillo- 
tine in  nearly  every  sentence.     He  confessed  that 
he  had  once  been  closely  connected  with  Lafayette, 
but  that  was  when  he  believed  that  the  disciple  of 
Washington  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
liberty.     Since  that  time  Lafayette  had  been  torn 
from  his  principles  and  from  his  glory  by  an  in- 
fernal coalition,  and  he  was  now  nothing  to  him. 
He  thought  that  if  even   they  could  not  prove 
treachery  and    a  concert  with    the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Lafayette's  incapacity  in  the  field  would 
justify  a  severe  sentence ;  for  had  not  the  English 
condemned  Admiral  Byng  to  death  only  because 
he  had  failed  to  conquer  ?     He  maintained,  too, 
that  this  aristocratic  general  had  spoken  contemp- 
tuously of  the  National  Assembly  itself,  and  most 
calumniously  of  some  of  the  best  patriots  in  it  (the 
Gironde) ;  Uiat  he  had  committed  the  greatest  of 
crimes  in  calumniating  the  people  and  the  clubs 
of  Paris,  and  thereby  provoking  a  civil  war.    Du- 
molard  and  Vaublanc  defended  Lafayette  with 
equal  warmth,  although  they  declared  they  knew 
they  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  inasmuch 
as  the  clubs  and  the  sections,  the  federates  and 
the  mob,  had  set  their  hearts  upon  his  condem- 
nation.    Vaublanc  was  uncommonly  bold;   he 
affirmed   that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  the 
picture  Lafayette  had  drawn  of  the  domineering, 
insolent  spirit  of  the  clubs ;  that  General  Mon- 
tesquieu, who  was  commanding  on  the  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  had  spoken  out  as  clearly  as  Lafayette, 
having  said  in  a  public  letter,  *'  The  legislative 
body  itself  is  not  free  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions; the  galleries  and  the  Jacobins  of  Paris 
actually  make  the  greater  part  of  its  decrees.** 
*•  And,**  added  Vaublanc,  "  if  it  is  criminal  to 
think  and  to  say  these  things,  you  had  better  im- 
peach at  once  one-half  of  France!'*    When  the 
president  was  called  upon  to  put  the  question  to 
the  vote,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  ground  of 
accusation  against  General  Lafayette,  those  who 
were  for  the  negative  rose  in  such  evident  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  that  he  declared  at  once  that 
there  was  no  ground  of  accusation.    The  galleries 
preserved  a  sad  silence,  more  alarming  than  their 
usual  vociferations.     A  portion  of  the  minority 
protested  against  the  way  in  which  the  president 
had  collected   the  sense  of  the  House,  and   de- 
manded that  every  member  should  vote  separately 
and  by  name.   They  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
majority ;  but  what  they  desired  was,  to  expose 
these  deputies  to  the  fury  of  the  people.    Perhaps, 
too,  they  thought  that  many  timid  men  would 
rather  sneak  out  of  the  House,  or  even  change 
sides,  than  thus  stand  up  and  vote  the  acquittal. 
The  president  rose  as  if  to  adjourn  the  House ; 
but  the  call  for  the   "  appel  nominal**  became 
louder,  the  galleries  began  to  give  tongue,  and  the 
president  Bat  down  again.    At  last  the  appel  no- 


minal took  place.     Four  hundred  and  six  mem- 
bers had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  vote  openly 
against  two  hundred  and  twenty-four.    The  pre- 
sident repeated  that  there  was  no  ground  of  accu- 
sation against  General  Lafayette,  and  the  House 
rose  in  order  that  the  hungry  members,  who  had 
sat  two  hours  longer  than  usual,  might  go  to  their 
dinners.    A  terrible  commotion  took  plaoe;  the 
federates  who  had  been  swarming  in  the  galleries, 
and  the  mob  that  had  been  swarming  outside  the 
House,  in  expectation  of  a  very  different  vote, 
gathered  around  the  doorway,  and  insulted,  spit 
upon,  kicked,    and   beat  Vauftanc,   Dumolard, 
Calvet,  and  many  others  of  the  deputies  who  had 
spoken  or  voted  in  favour  of  the  acquittal  of  La- 
fayette.    The  Assembly  apparently  did  not  meet 
after  dinner — ^many  of  the  honourable  deputies 
had  been  left  by  the  mob  in  no  state  for  dining,  or 
for  returning  to  the  tribune — but  the  Jacobin  Club 
met  to  declare  that  the  National  Assembly,  which 
could  absolve  so  foul  a  traitor,  could  never  save 
France;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  patriots  must 
rest  on  a  general  insurrection.    Goupilleau,  who 
led  off  in  this  chorus,  said,  '^  Since  lists  of  pro- 
scription are  circulating  in  the  Tuileries,  in  La- 
fayette's camp,  and  among  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  ought  not  the  people  to  make  their 
own  lists  of  proscription,  and  set  down  the  names 
of  all  their  enemies  r    But  the  people  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  different  kinds  and 
classes  of  their  enemies ;  they  ought  to  visit  every 
man  according  to  his  deserts.  I  therefore  demand, 
in '  order  to  settle  public  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  individuals,  that  we  print  the  list  of  all  the 
deputies  of  the  Assembly  who  have  voted  for  or 
against  this  Lafayette.**     The  club  agreed  to  this 
proposition,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  six  to 
draw  up  the  list,  which  was  meant  to  act  as  a  pro- 
scription of  the  majority  of  the  legislature.     An 
un-named  Jacobin,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the 
Palais  Royal,  begged  to  acquaint  the  club  that  the 
patriots  had  well  nigh  killed  Vaublanc,  and  that 
there  would  have  been  a  downright  battle  between 
different  divisions  of  the  national  guards  if  he,  the 
informant,  had  not  contrived  to  let  six  deputies, 
held  in  durance  by  the  populace,  escape  out  of  a 
window.     Merlin  then  rose  to  predict  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  warrantable  castigation 
the  people  had  bestowed  on  the  deputies  who  had 
voted  the  acquittal.    "  Gentlemen,'   said  he,  "  you 
have  just  heard  that  the  people  have  not  respected 
the  noses  and  backs  of  M.  Vaublanc  and  some 
other  deputies  of  the  c6ti5  dreit.     Well !  to-mor- 
row these  gentlemen,  as  it  has  been  already  ar- 
ranged, will  present  themselves  in  the  Assembly 
to  complain  of  the  horrible  ti'eatment  they  have 
received,  to  protest  that  it  is  not  possible  to  enjoy 
freedom  of  opinion  and  debate  in  Paris,  and  then 
to  propose  the  immediate  removal  of  the  Assembly 
to  Rouen !    But,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is 
not  much  to  fear  from  this  manoeuvre.    The  good 
patriot  deputies  who  have  this  day  voted  against 
Lafayette  may  make  very  good  laws  without  the 
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rest ;  and  I  count  sufficiently  on  their  patriotism 
to  believe  that  they  will  see  those  who  have  voted 
for  him  quit  Paris  without  any  alarm,  and  remain 
quietly  in  their  own  seats.  Then  we  shall  see 
irhether  the  majority  of  the  people  are  patriots  or 
not.  I,  therefore,  beg  these  Feuillants  of  the  As- 
eembly  to  take  their  departur^lfas  soon  as  may  be ; 
and  I  invite  my  colleagues  in  patriotism  to  permit 
tbat  horde  of  villains  to  depart,  and  so  give  the 
people  the  opportunity  of  choosing  better  repre- 
sentatives !"  Merlin  was  followed  by  the  ex-capu- 
chin. **  There  is  no  use  in  any  more  talking," 
said  Chabot :  **  the  National  Assembly  have  de- 
clared the  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  they  have 
proposed  no  measures  proper  to  save  it.  But  it 
has  been  decreed  that  all  the  people  should  take 
up  arms.  Then  let  the  people  fly  to  arms  !  This 
is  all  we  can  wish  or  ask  for.  As  for  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly,  let  them,  if  they  will,  vote  the 
removal  of  the  legislature  into  a  town  gangrened 
with  aristocracy.  We  may  well  hope  that  of  the 
minority,  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
members  who  have  voted  against  the  conspirator- 
general,  not  one  will  quit  his  post.  I  cannot, 
however,  say  with  M.  Merlin  that  this  event  will 
be  indifferent  or  even  advantageous  to  liberty ;  for, 
although  assuredly  the  vast  majority  of  France  is 
patriotic,  and  would  abide  by  the  minority,  some 
timorous  patriots  might  be  shaken  and  alarmed  if 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  got  to  Rouen.  But 
I  have  said  the  word.  The  people  must  save 
themselves,  and  Paris  must  set  the  example,  and 
make  a  beginning.  I  repeat  it,  and  I  sound  the 
tocsin  from  this  very  moment !  If  the  majority  in 
the  Assembly  decree  the  removal  to  Rouen,  the 
people,  with  bayonets  and  pikes  in  their  hands, 
must  stop  every  deputy  that  attempts  to  go  thi- 
ther." The  mob  in  the  galleries  shouted  out,  "  To 
the  gates,  and  to  the  barriers !  Let  us  go  to  the 
harriers  at  once  and  stop  the  traitors."  An  un- 
named Jacobin  thought  that  the  galleries  were 
quite  right ;  that  no  proposition  would  be  made  in 
the  Assembly,  but  that  all  the  deputies  who  had 
voted  for  Lafayette  would  steal  away  that  very 
night,  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  all  united  at 
Rouen,  they  would,  as  the  majority,  declare  them- 
selves to  be  the  Assembly.  Robespierre,  who  very 
well  knew  that  there  was  no  such  bold  design  on 
foot,  that  the  majority  which  had  voted  in  the 
Lafayette  affair  were  not  bound  together  by  any 
general  principle  or  feeling,  but  were  divided  and 
subdivided,  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  this 
supposition  of  the  translation  or  removal  to  Rouen 
was  little  better  than  an  absurdity.  He  thought  it 
much  more  probable  that,  if  Vaublanc  and  the 
other  deputies  who  had  been  beaten  by  the  people 
should  complain  to-morrow  of  the  treatment  they 
had  received,  it  would  only  be  in  the  view  of 
turning  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  from  the 
grand  question  of  Louis's  forfeiture  of  the  throne, 
which  was  fixed  for  that  day.  He  implored  the 
patriot  members  not  to  be  the  dupes  of  this  ma- 
noeuvre, but  to  stop  all  discussion  on  the  com- 


plaints of  ill-treatment,  &c.,  and  boldly  take  up 
and  conclude  the  dtk^htlance.  Robespierre's  words 
carried  their  usual  weight ;  but,  when  the  Jacobins 
separated  at  midnight,  not  a  few  went  to  the 
barriers. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  9th,  as  soon 
as  the  Assembly  met,  a  patriot  from  Strasburg 
presented  two  intercepted  letters  written  by  a 
noble  emigrant  to  a  French  gentleman  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Rhine.  According  to 
these  epistles  the  emigrant  army,  commanded  by 
the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  counting  6000  bom  gen- 
tlemen, was  in  the  Prussian  van,  and  was  advanc- 
ing so  rapidly  that  it  had  performed  nine  leagues 
in  one  day,  and  thus  must  soon  be  on  French 
territory,  when  victory  and  vengeance  would  fol- 
low as  things  of  course.  The  writer  signed  him- 
self as  one  ''  Armed  for  God,  for  his  king,  and  for 
his  lady.''  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
these  letters  were  forgeries ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  such  was  the  vaunting,  vapouring, 
silly  tone  commonly  in  use  among  the  emigrants 
even  at  this  awful  crisis.  Deputations  from  seve- 
ral of  the  sections  came  to  disavow  the  petition  for 
d^ch^ance  which  had  been  presented  by  Mayor 
Fiction  in  the  name  of  all  Paris,  and  to  protest 
that  what  they  and  their  friends  wanted  was  to 
preserve  the  constitution  they  had  all  sworn  to, 
and  to  remain  true  to  nation,  law,  and  king ;  but 
they  were  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  galleries,  and 
all  the  Jacobin  and  Girondist  members  united  in 
crying  that  these  petitions  ought  not  to  be  read. 
By  division  or  by  acclamation  the  petitions  were 
all  tossed  over  to  the  special  committee,  who  were 
to  take  them  into  consideration  on  the  12th.  Then 
Lamarque,  who  was  Girondist,  Robespierrist, 
Bonapartist,  and  everything  by  turns  and  nothing 
long,  but  who  was  at  this  moment  a  perfectibilian 
republican  in  the  manner  of  the  Gironde,  rose  to 
recommend  that  the  Assembly  should  declare  itself 
in  permanent  session  until  the  question  of  forfeit- 
ure was  settled  once  and  for  ever.  He  said  that 
no  man  in  his  senses  could  doubt  that  the  king 
was  a  traitor,  that  would  ruin  the  Assembly  and 
all  France  if  the  Assembly  did  not  first  pull  him 
down  from  his  throne  and  throw  him  into  a  safe 
state  prison.  Lamarque  also  recommended  as 
precautionary  measures  that  the  Assembly  should 
at  once  decree,  1.  That  all  strangers  now  in  Paris, 
the  federates  only  excepted,  should  be  expelled  the 
city,  unless  they  could  produce  certificates  of 
civism,  &c.  2.  That  the  municipality  should  be 
authorised  to  prohibit  and  put  down  all  such 
newspapers  as  preached  aristocracy  and  incivism. 
3.  That  commissaries  should  be  sent  from  the 
Assembly  to  the  several  armies  in  the  field  to 
watch  the  generals,  &c.  There  was  some  little 
murmuring,  some  whispering  or  saying  that  there 
was  to  be  no  personal  liberty  except  for  the  fede- 
rates and  those  the  federates  served — that  there 
was  to  be  no  liberty  of  the  press,  except  for  one 
faction — that  Lamarque  ought  to  have  included 
such  newspapers   as  preached  insurrection  and 
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snarchy ;  bat  these  timid  yoices  could  produce  no 
effect  upon  sworn  insurrectionistB  and  anarchists. 
Lamarque's  propositions  were  all  submitted  to  the 
special  committee  of  Twelve  to  be  embodied  in  a 
project  of  law.  When  this  was  settled  the  presi- 
dent pointed  to  a  heap  of  letters  lying  on  the  table 
which  had  been  sent  in  by  the  members  whom  the 
people  had  beaten  yesterday,  and  informed  the 
House  that  the  secretaries  were  going  to  read 
them.  Many  of  the  members  and  the  mob  in  the 
galleries,  who  knew  what  the  letters  were  all  about, 
wore  of  opinion  that  precious  time  ought  not  to  be 
lost  in  hearing  them  read ;  but  after  some  outcry 
one  of  the  secretaries  began  to  read  them.  Never 
sorely  had  such  epistles  been  addressed  to  an  au- 
ffust  legislature  by  men  that  were  members  of  it. 
One  honourable  deputy  said  that  yesterday  evening, 
on  going  out  of  the  hall,  he  had  been  pursued  as 
her  as  Dauphin  Street  by  a  fierce  woman  with  a 
big  knife,  who  wanted  to  cut  his  throat;  that  he 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  knock  her  down  with 
a  stick ;  but  that  then  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the 
national  guards  had  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and 
had  wrestled  and  fought  with  him  for  a  long  time. 
**Mr.  President,"  added  this  honourable  deputy, 
*^  I  am  a  representative  of  the  French  people :  I 
have  never  given  offence ;  I  have  had  over  many 
of  my  colleagues  the  great  advantage  of  knowing 
how  to  be  silent ;  I  am  and  will  ever  be  a  man  of 
the  people.  But  I  demand  security  for  the  in- 
violability of  my  character  and  the  liberty  of  my 
opinions."  Another  honourable  deputy  stated  that 
on  quitting  the  Assembly  he  had  been  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  men  wearing  national  guard  coats 
and  red  worsted  night-caps,  who  deliberately  con- 
sulted about  hanging  him  over  a  lamp-iron ;  that 
he  had  claimed  his  inviolability  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature*  and  had  shown  them  his  cordon  to 

Srove  that  he  was  a  deputy  ;*  that  thereupon  they 
ad  said  that  it  was  because  he  was  a  deputy  that 
they  were  going  to  hang  him ;  that  a  man  without 
a  coat  had  caught  hold  of  him  by  his  hinder  parts, 
par  derriere^  and  was  in  the  act  of  hoisting  him 
up  when  some  grenadiers  of  the  national  guard 
rushed  to  his  rescue  sword  in  hand,  and  so  saved 
him  from  the  lanteme.  In  concluding,  this  de- 
puty said  he  would  go  no  more  to  the  Assembly. 
Another  deputy  related  how  he  had  left  the  As- 
sembly with  M.  Domolard,  who  had  spoken  in 
favour  of  Lafayette ;  how  they  had  been  pelted  all 
through  the  streets  with  mud  and  other  filth; 
how  the  people  had  threatened  to  lanteme  them ; 
how  they  had  taken  refuge  in  a  guard-house  by 
the  Palais  Royal ;  and  how  a  federate  who  had 
followed  them  there  had  struck  his  hand  upon  a 
table  and  sworn  that  if  M.  Dumolard  ever  put  his 
foot  in  the  Assembly  again  he  would  cut  off  his 
head  with  his  sabre.  Here  the  gallery  mobs,  who 
had  been  laughing  at  all  these  misadventures, 
shouted  and  applauded,  and  swore  that  the  federate 

*  It  appeal*  tiiaft  the  cottume— the  black  mantle,  ftc^bad  been 
laid  aside  by  thia  time ;  and  that  the  deputies  were  distinguished  by 
wearing  some  kind  of  cordon  ot  ribbon. 


was  quite  right.  But  this  interior  noise  was  pre- 
sently awed  into  silence  by  a  tenfold  louder  roar 
from  the  outside  of  the  hall.  Some  honourable 
deputies  cried  ''  What  is  that  ?"  some  ran  to  the 
door,  and  some  out  of  it;  some  rushed  to  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  standing  on  the  floor  de- 
manded that  the  ^Mmbly  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  "  I  am 
assured,"  said  the  president,  "that  our  hall  is 
surrounded  by  citizens  in  arms,  and  that  our 
guard  is  not  sufficient  to  restrain  them."  The 
uproar  was  now  buder  than  before ;  but  four  of 
Petion's  municipal  officers  came  to  die  bar  to  as- 
sure the  august  assembly  that,  though  the  patriots 
out  of  doors  were  exercising  their  lungs,  they  had 
brought  no  arms  to  make  use  of.  Upon  this  inti* 
mation  a  Jacobin  member  demanded  the  punish- 
ment of  the  person  who  had  spread  the  calumnious 
report,  and  called  upon  the  president  to  name  him. 
The  president  said  that  he  had  received  his  in- 
formation from  two  dq>uties  present.  One  of 
these  two  gentlemen  rose  and  said  that  he  had 
certainly  seen  men  armed  with  sabres  in  the 
lobby.  Several  members  cried  out  that  he  ought 
to  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye  for  having  attempted  to 
alarm  the  Assembly.  Merlin  said  that  the  greatest 
culprit  in  this  matter  was  the  president,  who  had 
dared  to  say  that  the  patriot  guard  of  the  Assembly 
could  not  protect  it ;  and  he  demanded  in  form 
that  the  president  should  be  committed  to  the 
Abbaye.  The  president^we  believe  it  was  still 
Guadet,  the  Girondist,  whom  Merlin  and  his  Cor-^ 
delier  Jacobin  trio  hated  most  heartily— excused 
himself  as  best  he  could ;  he  had  really  heard 
from  several  persons  that  the  Assembly  was  not 
free,  that  the  hall  was  surrounded  by  an  armed 
multitude;  he  had  really  thought  it  his  duty  to 
mention  this  to  the  House;  and  now  he  could  not 
but  think  it  venr  dolorous  for  a  president  to  be 
threatened  with  Uie  Abbaye  for  having  discharged 
his  duty.  Merlin's  motion  was  got  rid  of  by  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  Assembly  then  continued 
reading  the  letter,  which  added  that  seven  or  eight 
memb^s  of  the  Assembly  oould  attest  the  facts, 
as  they  had  run  for  refuge  into  the  same  guard- 
house as  M.  Dumolard ;  that  the  deputies  were  all 
waiting  there  for  the  arrival  of  a  force  sufficient 
to  protect  their  retreat,  when  the  mob  began  to 
break  into  the  guard-house,  which  reduced  them 
to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  jumping  out  of  a 
back  window.  "  Without  doubt,"  said  the  writer 
of  thia  letter,  ^'we  are  all  bound  to  die  at  our 
posts ;  but  it  would  be  as  useless  as  contrary  to 
our  duty  to  let  ourselves  be  butchered  at  the  very 
door  of  the  Assembly  by  the  emissaries  of  a  faction 

whose  plots  we  sometimes  disconcert The 

city  of  Paris  is  actually  threatened  with  the  s^me 
horrible  massacres  that  have  taken  place  at  Avig- 
non, if  a  mayor  and  a  municipality  are  determined 
to  do  nothing  but  legalise  seditious  meetings." 
Another  deputy,  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  that  had 
leaped  out  at  the  back  window  with  Dumolard, 
confirmed  the  preceding  account,  complaining  in 
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regard  to  himself  that  he  had  been  pelted  with  mud 
and  beaten  with  fists,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
go  no  more  to  that  House  unless  they  oould  assure 
him  of  protection.  The  next  letter  read  by  the 
secretary  was  from  Calvet,  who  merely  said  that 
he  had  been  grossly  insulted  and  threatened,  but 
that  he  would  continue  to  attend  and  vote  according 
to  his  conscience,  although  he  should  fall  a  victim 
to  his  attachment  to  the  constitution.  After  reading 
a  short  note  from  Quatrem^re-de-Quincy,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  the  fine  arts  and  antiquity,  who 
merely  denounced  in  a  general  way  the  outrages 
committed  on  many  deputies  his  colleagues,  and 
the  popular  violence  to  which  he  himself  had  long 
been  exposed,  the  secretary  took  up  a  letter  from 
Chapron,  another  of  those  who  had  leaped  out  of 
the  back  window  of  the  guard-house  with  Dumo- 
lard.  **  Yes,"  wrote  poor  Chapron,  **  we  all  leaped 
out  of  a  window !  It  is  horrible  that'deputies  of 
the  Assembly  should  have  had  no  other  resource 
than  that — ^no  other  means  of  saving  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Paris  from  the  shame  of  a  bloody  crime ! 
I  was  elected  by  my  constituents  to  speak  without 
fear  and  to  emit  my  opinions  freely.  I  have  now 
the  hcmour  to  acquaint  the  Assembly  that  until  it 
takes  the  necessary  measures  to  restrain  the  furious 
galleries  and  clear  the  lobbies,  until  it  enjoins  the 
mayor  and  the  municipality  to  disperse  the  mobs 
which  collect  daily  round  the  hall,  I  must  absent 
myself  from  its  debates."  The  next  letter  read 
was  from  the  minister  of  justice,  who  said,  **  The 
evil  is  at  its  height.  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
writing  eight  letters  to  the  Assembly  to  beg  it  to 
take  proper  measures  for  checking  those  who  ex- 
cite the  multitude  to  violence  and  crime ;  but  the 
Assembly  has  done  nothing,  and  every  day  fresh 
calamities  happen."  Afler  dwelling  upon  the  attack 
OD  the  members,  and  stating  that  a  commandant 
of  the  national  guards  had  been  sabred  by  the  mob, 
the  minister  of  justice  said,  **  Yet  all  these  crimes 
a»c  to  remain  unpunished.  I  have,  however,  de- 
nounced them  to  the  criminal  tribunal  by  the 
express  order  of  the  king.  [Angry  murmurs  from 
all  the  galleries.]  But  the  laws  are  powerless! 
In  these  circumstances,  honour,  probity,  duty 
oblige  me  to  declare  to  you  that,  without  the 
prompt  succour  of  the  legislative  body,  the  go- 
vernment can  no  kmger  incur  responsibility." 
When  the  galleries  had  done  hooting  at  this  letter, 
a  bold  and  powerful  declaration,  sent  in  by  Jolivet, 
deputy  for  the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  was 
read  l^  the  secretary.  Jolivet  stated  that  in  spite 
of  hia  repugnance  for  all  clubs,  he  had  ventured 
the  precedii^  evening  into  the  Jacobin  Club, 
in  order  to  hear  in  what  light  the  excesses  of  the 
mob  were  considered  there ;  that  in  the  lobby  he 
had  heard  men  devoting  to  execration  and  ven- 
geance the  majority  of  the  Assembly  for  having 
voted  for  Lafayette;  that,  on  reaching  one  of  the 
galleriea,  he  found  the  society  occupied  with  the 
question  about  publishing  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
the  deputies  who  had  acquitted  the  general ;  that 
be  had  seen  M.  Montaut,  a  member  of  the  National 


Assembly,  acting  as  president,  putting  this  question 
to  the  vote,  &c.;  that  he  had  heard  members  of  the 
club  boasting  of  their  activity  and  zeal  in  insulting 
the  deputies  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  tearing  down 
all  the  king's  proclamations,  &c. ;  and  he  intimated 
that  the  publication  of  the  list  of  the  members  could 
only  be  meant  to  provoke  a  massacre.  Not  only  the 
galleries,  but  all  the  extreme  part  of  the  c6te  gauche, 
where  sat  Montaut,  and  other  chiefs  or  orators  of 
the  Jacobins,  hissed  and  hooted  at  this  declaration. 
Then  Kersaint,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
royal  navy  when  the  revolution  began,  but  who  had 
become  an  author,  a  perfectibilian,  and  a  Girondist 
of  the  hottest  kind,  rose  to  cry  shame  on  this  delay 
and  all  this  jabber.  '*  At  a  time,"  said  he,  "  when 
the  question  of  the  king's  forfeiture  fixes  upon  you 
the  attention  of  all  France — on  this  day,  wnen  you 
ought  to  be  opening  the  solemn  discussion,  what 
must  Frenchmen  think  at  seeing  you  wasting  your 
time  about  miserable  delations  like  these  ?"  Some 
of  the  members  said  it  was  no  such  trifling  matter 
to  be  pelted,  beaten,  and  threatened  with  the  lan- 
teme;  that,  if  the  Assembly  wished  to  appear 
solemn  and  grand,  it  must  maintain  the  respect 
due  to  all  its  members.  **  Far  be  it  from  me," 
continued  Kersaint,  *'  to  wish  to  applaud,  to  wish 
to  excuse,  the  excited  citizens,  who  have  forgotten 
what  they  owe  to  themselves  in  the  person  of  their 
representatives;  but  let  the  Assembly  constantly 
occupy  itself  upon  great  questions  and  the  real 
interests  of  the  people,  and  then  the  people  will 
never  fail  in  paying  the  reapect  that  is  due  to  its 
membera.  [The  federates,  and  the  other  mob  in 
the  galleries,  applauded  enthusiastically.]  I  there* 
fore  demand  that  these  letters  and  denunciations 
be  all  turned  over  to  the  committee  of  Ic^slation, 
which  may  draw  up  a  project  of  law  against  those 
men  who  disturb  the  freedom  of  our  debates,  who 
excite  confusion  and  riot  in  the  galleriesr— in  short, 
against  those  despicable  means  that  are  employed 
by  the  enemies  of  the  people  to  discredit  this  As- 
sembly and  ruin  ia  chose  publique"  M.  Girardin, 
who  boasted  of  being  the  boy-friend  and  pupil  of 
Rousseau,  but  who  was  a  gentleman,  and  who  had 
found,  for  some  time  past,  that  Jean  Jacques's 
political  theories  were  not  the  best  fitted  for  prac- 
tice, rose  in  his  place  to  declare  that  yesterday, 
within  the  very  walls  of  the  Assembly,  he  had 
been  stnick "  A  brutal  voice  from  the  ex- 
treme c6t<S  gauche  asked  in  what  part  of  the  body 
he  had  been  struck.  **  Behind,"  cried  Girardin, 
indignantly:  "assassins  never  strike  a  man  in 
front !  And  but  for  the  quick  intervention  of  one 
of  my  colleagues,  I  shoidd  have  been  murdered 
in  this  hall.  I  say,  then,  that  this  House  can- 
not enter  upon  so  important  a  question  as  that 
which  M.  Kersaint  has  mentioned,  unless  every 
member  is  free  to  deliberate  and  vote  according 
to  his  conscience.  Yesterday  I  was  aU  but  assas- 
sinated for  voting  according  to  my  conscience. 
At  this  moment  the  House  is  surrounded,  and  we 
are  under  the  dominion  of  a  fierce  faction.  I  de- 
clare then  to  the  nation,  from  whom  I  have  my 
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powers  as  a  legislator,  that  I  'cannot  vote  under 
these  circumstances !"  Nearly  every  member  of 
the  cdt($  droit  rose  at  these  words ;  and  they  all 
cried  that  they  could  not  and  would  not  deliberate 
on  the  question  of  forfeiture,  unless  they  were  pre- 
viously rendered  safe  and  free.  The  secretary  then 
continued  to  read  other  letters  from  other  unfor- 
tunate deputies  who  had  been  pelted  and  beaten  by 
the  mob ;  and  one  of  whom  had  moreover  been 
robbed  of  his  snuff-box,  pocket-book,  and  walking- 
stick.  The  galleries  continued  their  hooting,  and 
the  roar  of  thousands  of  savage  voices  was  heard 
outside.  A  member  of  the  c6t($  droit  exclaimed, 
**  Mr.  President,  I  demand  that  we  adjourn,  and 
that  we  quit  these  walls,  wherein  we  are  not  free!" 
"  No,"  subjoined  Vaublanc,  "  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  make  France  believe  that  there  is  a  Na- 
tional Assembly,  or  that  this  Assembly  is  free! 
We  cannot  conceal  frotn  ourselves  the  fact  that  we 
are  under  the  domination  of  furious  factions ! .  .  .  . 
I  too  was  threatened  yesterday,  and  might  have 
been  murdered  but  for  the  timely  waniing  of  a 
friend,  which  prevented  my  going  home.  My  house 
was  surrounded  by  an  armed  mob,  who  were  dressed 
as  national  guardsmen,  and  who  cried  aloud  that 
eighty  citizens  were  to  perish  by  their  hand,  and  I 

the  first  of  the  number ! Twelve  men  broke 

into  my  house,  ransacked  every  part  of  it,  and  in- 
suited  and  terrified  everybody  they  found  in  it. 
Last  nieht  I  could  not  go  home  to  my  bed,  lest  I 
should  be  massacred !  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
are  many  members  of  this  Assembly  who  can 
think  with  M.  Kersaint  that  these  are  matters  too 
trifling  to  engage  our  attention."  The  galleries, 
and  a  part  of  the  Assembly,  murmured  and  hissed; 
but,  nothing  daunted,  Vaublanc,  who  had  worn  a 
sword  before  the  revolution,  and  who  knew  how 
to  use  it,  continued,  '*  Without  doubt,  insults, 
menaces,  personal  assaults,  are  excellent  means  to 
prepare  this  discussion  of  the  d(Sch($ance :  but  these 
means  shall  not  make  us  guilty  of  perjury ;  and 
surely  this  Assembly  will  not  dare  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  which  have  been  laid  do^Mi  by  the  constitu- 
tion  I  demand,  for  the  present,  that  the 

procureur-general  syndic  of  the  department  be 
called  to  the  bar,  and  that  he  be  ordered  to  take 
the  strongest  measures  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  Paris,  and  so  enable  members  to  vote  without 
fear  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob.  I  beg 
you  to  observe  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
vote  here  or  debate  any  longer — unless,  indeed,  he 
be  ready  to  do  violence  to  the  constitution  and  to  his 

own  conscience "    Here  his  voice  was 

drowned  by  furious  cries.  He  begged  the  presi- 
dent to  silence  those  galleries.  The  president  rang 
his  hand-bell,  and  shouted  like  one  possessed. 
Vaublanc  resumed,  "  I  am  incessantly  hearing 
men  invoke  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  agaihst 
the  galleries,  but  this  authority  has  no  longer  any 
force.  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  hear  the  president 
twenty  times  calling  these  galleries  to  order,  and 
to  hear  the  galleries  twenty  times  drown  his  voice 
with  their  hooting .    It  is  better  to  say  at  once 


that  we  will  all  quit  this  place  I"  Here  all  the 
members  of  the  c6t<$  droit  rose  again,  and  cried 
out,  "  Yes,  let  us  go!  We  can  no  longer  stay 
here!"  A  cut<S  gauche  man  asked  them  where 
they  would  go  to — where  the  Assembly  could  be 
so  safe  as  in  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a  brave  and  a 
generous  people,  devoted  to  liberty  and  equality, 
and  all  the  principles  of  the  revolution?  Another 
deputy  on  the  same  side  said  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  cowardice  to  abandon  the  capital,  merely 
because  a  few  deputies  had  been  kicked.  Vau- 
blanc begged  to  remind  them  that  he  had  said 
nothing  about  quitting  Paris ;  that  the  motion  he 
'  had  made  was  that  the  procureur-general  syndic 
should  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  proper  means 
adopted  to  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  the  mob 
and  the  insolence  of  the  galleries.  ^*  In  addition,** 
said  he,  '*  I  now  demand  that  these  federates  be 
all  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and  march  to  the  camp 
at  Soissons.  We  had  troubles  and  (^meutes  enough 
befi)re ;  but  since  the  arrival  of  these  Marseillese 
there  has  been  nothing  but  violence,  intimidation, 
and  anarchy !"  The  c6ui  droit  cheered  and  ap- 
plauded this  proposition.  Kersaint,  who,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Girondists,  regarded  the  presence  of 
these  federates  as  indispensable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic,  rose  to  turn  attention  from 
that  ticklish  point  by  haranguing  about  calumnies 
and  inventions,  and  then  by  seconding  Vaublanc's 
first  motion  for  calling  the  procureur-general  syndic 
to  the  bar,  &c.,  in  order  that  the  sacred  character 
and  inviolability  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  might  be  respected.  A  member  of  the 
c6t^  droit  said  that  there  was  a  greater  power,  a 
more  influential  personage,  than  the  procureur- 
general — that  this  was  Mayor  Ptftion,  and  that 
Ktion,  who  had  under  his  orders  the  whole  public 
force  of  the  capital,  ought  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
and  asked  whether  he  would  or  would  not  answer 
for  the  personal  security  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  As  Potion  was  hesitating  and  shrink- 
ing already,  his  party,  the  Girondists,  endeavoured 
to  save  him  from  this  awkward  pass.  Grange- 
neuve,  the  unassassinated  Girondist,  thought  it 
shameful  to  think  of  increasing  the  responsibility 
of  the  virtuous  mayor  at  such  a  crisis.  Isnard 
delivered  a  long  oration,  in  which  he  said  that  all 
patriots  must  know  how  active  Ptftion  had  been  in 
putting  down  ^meutes,  and  in  which,  as  a  sure 
means  of  distracting  attention,  he  thundered  at 
Lafayettt,  at  the  departmental  directory,  and  at 
the  court — the  wretched,  helpless  court,  upon 
which,  he  said,  the  first  vengeances  of  the  people 
ought  to  fall.  Guadet  said  that  the  security  of 
the  whole  was  a  more  interesting  matter  than  the 
security  of  a  part ;  that,  since  the  Assembly  were 
going  to  call  upon  Mayor  Petion  to  know  whether 
he  would  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  ca- 
pital, they  ought  also  to  call  upon  King  Louis  to 
know  whether  he  would  answer  for  the  security  of 
the  empire.  Choudieu,  the  most  rabid  of  Jaco- 
bins, and  to  the  very  last  moment  the  sworn  friend 
of  Robespierre,  supported  the  proposition  of  tihe 
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amiable  Girondist,  adding  another  of  his  own, 
which  waB,  that  the  Auembly  should  declare 
whether  it  could  or  could  not  find  means  sufScient 
to  save  the  country.  And  in  this  speech  Choudieu 
broadly  hinted  that  the  best  means  of  salvation 
would  be  found  in  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the 
majority  by  the  minority.  "  For  my  part,"  he 
exclaimed,  '*  I  see  the  danger  of  the  country  in 
nothing  but  our  weakness — ^a  weakness  of  which 
we  yesterday  gave  such  a  deplorable  proof  in  ac- 
quitting Lafayette I  say  that  those  men 

who  have  not  courage  enough  to  look  that  factious 
■oldier  in  the  face  are  not  fit  to  sit  here,  or  debate 
upon  those  grand  measures  that  are  requisite  to 
the  salvation  of  the  state.  I  say  that  those  who 
dread  the  power  of  one  man  because  he  is  at  the 

head  of  an  army "     Here  the  speech 

was  cut  short  by  a  terrible  tumult,  the  c6t(S  droit 
calling  out  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye, 
and  the  cut^  gauche  and  the  galleries  applauding 
him  to  the  skies,  and  hooting  and  cursing  the  c^tS 
droit.  In  this  hurly-burly  the  federates  were  for- 
gotten ;  but  it  was  determined  by  the  august  Areo- 
pagus that  Potion  should  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  as  well  as  Rcederer,  the  procureur-general 
syndic  of  the  department.  Rcederer  frankly  de- 
posed that  the  whole  capital  was  in  a  most  alarm- 
ing state ;  that  the  mayor  and  the  municipality 
had  shown  a  disinclination  to  the  taking  of  any 
energetic  steps  to  prevent  riot  and  insurrection; 
and  that  one  of  the  sections — ^the  section  of  Quinze- 
Vingts — ^had  come  to  the  resolution  of  sounding 
the  tocsin,  and  marching  to  the  Assembly  that 
very  night,  if  the  king's  forfeiture  were  not  voted. 
Rcederer  added  that  this  resolution  of  Quinze- 
Yingts  had  been  sent  to  the  forty-seven  other 
sections  of  Paris,  with  an  invitation  to  each  of 
them  to  sound  the  tocsin  and  join  the  march ;  and 
that,  as  fiir  as  he  knew,  only  one  of  the  sections 
had  refused.  He  represented  that  he  and  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged — the  directory  of  the 
partment — could  do  little  or  nothing  witht 
croaching  on  the  powers  of  Mayor  Pcition  a6d  the 
municipality,  who  had  the  national  guards  at  their 
command,  and  who  entirely  monopolised  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  police  of  the  capital.  As  for 
Mayor  P«$tion,  he  protested  that  hr  had  no  rest 
by  night  or  by  day ;  that  for  moi^  than  a  week 
he  and  his  municipals  had  hea^  incessantly  la- 
bouring to  preserve  order  ani''^ tranquillity,  &c. 
"  But,  gentlemen,*'  said  he,  "  f  ou  are  not  ignorant 
of  all  the  alarming  rumours  tlbt  have  been  spread, 
such  as  that  the  enemies  of  jtbe  people  are  going 
to  carry  off  the  king.  T&e  municipality  have 
recognised  the  necessity  of /letting  all  the  sections, 
and  ail  classes  of  citizens,  linite  in  mounting  guard 
at  the  Tuileries ;  and  the  mjtoicipality  have  arranged 
that  that  guard  shall  be  composed,  every  day,  of 
citizens  taken  from  the  battalions  of  all  the  sections 
indiscriminately,  so  that  every  section,  by  having  a 
share  in  the  guard  and  surveillance  of  the  king, 
may  dissipate  its  suspicions  and  alarms."  This 
was  P6tioix*B  masterpiece :  he  had  mixed  the  sans- 


culottes with  the  respectabilities,  in  the  proportion 
of  at  least  ten  to  one ;  and  therefore  there  could 
not  be  the  least  danger  of  any  resistance  at  the 
Tuileries  on  the  part  of  the  national  guards. 
Condorcet,  in  evident  ecstasy,  then  produced  '^  A 
project  of  instruction  to  the  people  as  to  the  best 
way  of  exercising  their  sovereignty;"  and,  at  the 
early  hour  of  seven  in  the  evening,  the  Assembly 
rose.  They  had  adjourned  the  great  question  of 
ddcht^ance  till  the  morrow,  when,  as  nearly  eveiy 
man  among  them  must  have  known,  sentence 
would  be  pronounced  by  the  people  themselves. 
Pt^tion  went  straight  to  the  committee  of  research 
and  surveillance  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  where  the 
trio— Merlin,  Chabot,  and  Bazire— were  the  most 
active  spirits.  This  trio  received  their  impulse 
from  Robespierre ;  but  the  Incorruptible,  as  usual 
with  him  in  these  moments  of  crisis  and  peril,  kept 
himself  out  of  sight,  sending  forth  his  oracles  from 
behind  the  shrine.  Notwitlfistanding  the  sneers  of 
Madame  Roland,  the  ex-capuchin  was  not  deficient 
in  courage :  at  least  Chabot  appears  to  have  been 
the  boldest  and  most  resolute  of  the  trio.  P<^tion 
now  wanted  the  thing  to  be  done  without  his 
taking  any  active  or  open  part  in  the  doing  of  it — 
wanted  the  insurrection  to  appear  like  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  the  people,  in  which  neither 
he  nor  his  party  had  any  direct  share.  The  Gi- 
rondists had  begun  the  business  with  treachery 
and  cowardice,  and  with  cowardice  and  cunning 
they  now  finished  it.  The  worshipful  mayor  pre- 
tended to  desire  that  the  Jacobin  committee  should 
suspend  the  insurrection,  and  leave  the  fate  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  Assembly,  who  would,  he  said, 
within  a  day  or  two,  pronounce  sentence  of  d^ 
chdance.  He  protested  that  the  Girondists  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  act  in  perfect  concert  with 
the  JacobinSjJiveBirry  the  question  of  forfeiture  in 
the^ajtlrifrall  opposition,  and  then  to  dissolve 
Assembly,  and  instantly  convoke  a  National 
Convention,  to  which  none  but  determined  repub- 
licans would  be  elected.  This  course,  he  said, 
would  look  more  legal  in  itself,  and  would  be  safer 
in  execution;  for,  in  the  insurrection,  blood,  after 
all  his  precautions,  might  be  spilt.  Chabot  re- 
plied, that  to  suspend  the  insurrection  would  be  to 
disappoint  and  discourage  the  people,  who  not  only 
expected  it,  but  had  prepared  for  it;  that  the  Gi- 
rondists and  Jacobins,  however  closely  united, 
might  still  find  themselves  in  a  minority  on  the 
grand  question ;  that  it  was  quite  evident  the  c^t^ 
droit  intended  to  make  a  life  and  death  struggle,  as 
they  had  been  so  much  bolder  to-day  than  they 
had  been  for  a  long  time  past;  and,  in  fine,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  an  Assembly  that 
had  just  absolved  that  villain  Lafayette.  Speaking 
as  if  Pf^tion  had  really  deceived  him,  the  ex-capu- 
chin added  that  he  (Ptftion)  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  his  friends ;  but  that,  for  the  rest, 
the  people  had  resolved  to  save  themselves,  and  to 
ring  out  the  tocsin  that  night ;  and  the  tocsin  would 
be  rung  at  midnight.  *'  Will  you  then  always  be 
so  rash?-— Foux  aurex   done  taujaurs  mauvmse 
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/^"—subjoined  Pc^tion.     «  It  will  go  ill  with  us 
if  the  people  rise!     I  know  your  influence,  but  I 
also  know  my  own,  and  must  employ  it  against 
you."    "Ah!  but,  friend  Ptition,"  replied  the  ex- 
cajpuchin,  '*  we  will  put  you  under  arrest  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  then,  you  know,  you  cannot 
act."  This  was  precisely;what  Potion  wanted ;  and 
at  the  proper  time  he  went  to  the  HAtel  de  Ville  to 
be  put  under  arrest,  and  thence  to  be  able  to  urge  a 
"  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it— I,  a  prisoner,  help, 
less  in  the  hands  of  the  people."    As  the  sun  went 
down  in  the  west  the  mob  got  up  in  the  east,  in 
the  swarming  feubourgs  of  St.  Antoine  and  St. 
Marcel ;  and  in  brief  time  the  drums  beat  to  arms 
in  every  quarter  of  Paris.    The  halls  of  the  several 
sections  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  most  sans- 
culottic  and  ardent  of  the  inhabitants,  who  scared 
away  or  forcibly  expelled  the  more  respectable 
citizens ;  and  each  of  these  sectional  assemblies 
communicated  and  concerted  measures  with  all  the 
rest.     There  was,  moreover,  a  grand  committee  of 
insurrection,  which  had  been  arranged  and  consti- 
tuted several  days  before,  and  which  sat  at  three 
several  points.    Santerre,  and  Westermann,  a  6erce 
Alsatian,  who  had  been  a  non-commissioned  officer 
before  the  revolution,  and  who  was  now  rising  to 
the  grade  of  general,  and  to  the  scaffold  of  the 
guillotine,  presided  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
Fournier,  styled  the  American,  a  mulatto  from  St. 
Domingo,  who  had  been  released  by  the  revolution 
from  a  gaol,  to  which  his  crimes  had  consigned 
him,  presided  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel,  or  St. 
Marceau.    Danton,  the  chief  supreme  of  that  club 
and  district,  presided  at  the  Cordeliers,  being  as- 
sisted by  Camille  Desmoulins  the  madman,  and 
Carra  the  newspaper-man,  and  being  backed  by 
the  five  hundred  and  sixteen  Marseillese  federates, 
whom  he  had  so  opportunely  lodged  in  the  mo- 
nastery club-house.     Beau  Barbaroux,  who  had 
provided  himself  with  a  strong  dose  of  poison,  to 
be  taken  in  case  the  plot  should  be  shaken,  or  mis- 
carry, stationed  videttes  to  watch  thcTuileries  and 
the  Salle  de  Manage,  and  put  several  couriers  in  a 
state  of  readiness  to  gallop  off  towards  the  south 
and  the  ultra-republican  city  of  Marseilles;  and, 
having  done  this  work,  he  joined  Danton  and  the 
federates  at  the  Cordeliers.     Marat,  whose  cow- 
ardice was  ever  equal  to  his  cruelty — Marat,  who 
had  been  preaching  and  writing  for  this  bloody 
insurrection  ever  since  the  summer  of  1789,  was 
scared  out  of  his  senses  now  that  it  had  come.    He 
had  asked  Barbaroux  to  smuggle  him  off  to  Mar- 
seilles disguised  as  a  groom,  but  the  French  Anti- 
nous  had  refused  him  this  favour,  and  now  Danton 
hid  the  hideous  little  monster  and  his  fears  in  a 
cellar  in  the  Cordelier  section.    As  for  Robespierre, 
he  was  still  an  invisible  voice — a  mystery  and  an 
awe  felt  everywhere,  but  seen  nowhere  by  mortal 
man.     Danton  was  the  great  visible  actor  and 
orator ;  yet,  when  the  time  came  for  fighting,  even 
Danton  hid  himself,  and  did  not  re-appear  until 
victory  had  declared  for  the  mob.     In  his  present 
harangues,  he  made  use  of  the  old  logic  of  fear. 


He  told  the  sans-culottes  and  the  federates  that  that 
very  night  the  satellites  of  the  tyrant  concealed  in 
the  Tuileries  were  to  make  a  sortie  en  masse,  and 
butcher  the  people  before  quittmg  Paris  to  join  the 
army  of  Coblentz ;  that  the  only  hope  of  sdf-prc- 
servation  lay  in  anticipating  this  murderous  move- 
ment; that'the  people  must  strike,  or  be  stricken. 
"  To  arms,  then !"  cried  he,  with  his  loud  trompct 
voice.  "  To  arms,  to  arms,  and  save  yourselves!" 
At  this  moment  a  musket  was  fired  in  a  square  or 
open  court  close  by.  The  cry,  "  To  arms !"  was 
spread  in  aU  directions ;  and  about  half-past  eleven 
o^clock  the  insurrection  was  proclaimed.  Learing 
his  Marseillese  federates  drawn  up  in  arms,  and 
with  several  pieces  of  artillery  at  the  gate  of  the 
Cordeliers  Club,  Barbaroux,  with  Camille  Des- 
moulins and  others,  ran  to  different  churches  to  set 
the  tocsin  ringing.  They  found  several  of  the  sec- 
tions vacillating,  or  hanging  back,  as  if  alarmed 
about  the  residt,  or  anxious  that  others  should 
begin  first ;  but  the  oratory  of  Camille  Desmouhni 
put  the  sans-culottes  into  better  heart,  and  by  de- 
grees all  the  sections  agreed  to  sound  the  tocsin, 
and  then  march. 

In  the  Tuileries  there  was  nothing  but  doubt, 

dissension,  and  alarm.    Everybody  knew  what  was 

coming,  but  few  were  agreed  as  to  how  it  ought  to 

be  met.    Among  the  national  guards,  who  had 

been  so  nicely  shuffled  and  mixed  by  mayor  P^ion, 

there  was  the  widest  difference  of  opinion.     Some 

(who,  unfortunately  for  the  court,  were  the  minority) 

thought  that  the  palace  ought  to  be  defended  against 

the  mob;  but  others  thought  that  no  resistance 

ought  to  be  offered  to  the  sovereign  people.    The 

king  was  at  supper,  and  was  giving  various  orders 

to  Madame  Campan,  when  a  noise  and  a  scu£9e 

were  heard  at  the  door  of  the  apartment.    Madame 

Campan  going  out  to  see  what  it  was,  saw  the  two 

sentinels   (national  guardsmen  both)  quarrelling 

and  fighting.     One  of  them  said  that  the  king  was 

acting  according  to  the  constitution,  and  that  he, 

for  one,  would  defend  him  at  the  risk  of  his  own 

hfe ;  the  other  said  that  the  king  hindered  the  only 

constitution  that  could  suit  a  fr«e  people ;  and  upon 

this  difference  they  were  well  nigh  murdering  one 

another.     Louis,  who  had  heard  the  scuffle,  would 

know  what  it  meant,  and  what  the  men  were  saying, 

and  Madame  Campan  was  obliged  to  tell  him. 

The  queen  said  that  she  was  not  at  all  surprised ; 

that  she  well  knew  that  more  than  half  of  those 

that  were  mounting  guard  were  of  the  Jacobin 

party.     Mandat,  the  commandant  of  that  guard,  a 

captain  of  the  ex-gardes  Francaises,  was,  however, 

devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  king  and  queen,  and 

determined,  if  only  half  of  his  men  would  stand  by 

him,  to  repel  force  by  force.     He  had  demanded, 

and  even  obtoined,  an  Arder  to  this  effect  from  the 

municipality;  for  Wtionj, the  virtuous  mayor, when 

publicly  asked  for  such  alp  order,  would  not  venture 

to  refuse  it,  and  thereby  foake  himself  responsible 

for  consequences.    About  foa  o'clock,  Mandat,  who 

had  before  written  to  the  jpayor  in  his  own  name, 

to  beg  him  to  come  to  thqf  palace,  sent  a  message 
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in  the  king's  name  to  enjoin  him  to  go  thither,  and 
see  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  which  was 
to  preserve  order  and  tranquillity.    Potion  was 
sitting  quietly  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  waiting  the 
accomplishment  of  Chabot's  threat  or  acceptable 
promise;  and  there  he  would  fain  have  remained, 
as  a  visit  to  the  palace  might  possibly  be  attended 
with  some  personal  danger  to  his  precious  self; 
but,  at  the  same  time  that  Mandates  last  message 
was  delivere^i,  a  multitude  of  citizens  of  the  re- 
spectable class  rang  in  his  ears  that  the  sans- 
culottes were  going  to  ring  the  tocsin — that  the 
federates  and  the  mob  were  all  in  arms — and  that 
he,  as  mayor,  was  bound  to  go  to  the  Tuileries, 
which  was  the  point  threatened  with  attack.  More- 
over, several  members  of  the  municipal  council, 
who  were  not  in  the  secret,  cried  out,  "  We  must 
'  go  to  the  Tuileries !     You  must  put  yourself  at  our 
head !    AUons,  Monsieur  le  Maire !"    Thus  urged. 
Potion  went  with  several  of  his  colleagues  to  the 
palace.     We  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
reality  of  his  fear,  but  we  know  that  he  monstrousl 
exaggerated  the  scene  which  met  his  eyes  (thougj 
he  insinuates  that  it  did  not  make  him  quake)  in 
the  interior  of  the  royal  dwelling.    He  said  that 
he  found  there  assembled  the  mass  of  the  Swiss 
guards,  with  their  bayonets  fixed  to  their  muskets ; 
a  great  many  officers  belonging  to  the  national 
guard  8ta&  which  Lafiayette  had  formed ;  and  a 
multitudinous  array  of  courtiers  and  Rentlemeu  in 
black,  with  swords  at  their  sides  which  seemed 
leaping  out  of  their  scabbards ;  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  describe  how  savagdv  they  all  looked 
upon  him,  the  man  of  the  people,  and  mayor  of 
Paris.     Their  looks  seemed  to  say,  "  Pt^tion,  you 
shall  pay  to-night  for  all  the  mischief  you  have 
done  us !" — or  so  says  Potion,  who  goes  on  to  in- 
form us  that  he  proceeded  unmoved  to  the  council- 
chamber,  where  the  kin^  was  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  sister,  his  mmisters,  and  a  pretty  good 
number  of  women  {un  assez  grand  nombre  de 
femmes).    The  king,  he  says,  was  in  great  wrath, 
and  deigned  to  say  nothing  to  him,  the  mayor,  ex- 
cept, '^  Sir,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  Paris."    To  which  he  says  he  replied, 
*'  Yes :  the  fermentation  is  great"    He  adds  that 
commandant  Mandat,  who  was  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  king,  here  put  in  his  word,  and  said, 
"  Never  mind !   I  answer  for  everything :   I  have 
taken  proper  measures."  Procureur-general  syndic 
Rcederer,  who  was  present,  and  who  was  writing 
at  the  council-table  another  letter  to  the  mayor  to 
bid  him  come  to  the  Tuileries  when  Petion  entered, 
gives  a  very  diferent  account  of  the  behaviour  of 
poor  Mandat,  who  was  not  destined  to  live  to  give 
his  own.     Koederer  says  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  discovered  that,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Potion's  administrators  of  police,  by  virtue  of  an 
ofder  dated  five  days  before,  had  distributed  five 
thousand  ball  cartridges  to  the  Marseillese,  and 
had  refused  to  deliver  any  gunpowder  or  ball  to 
coouaandant  Mandat;   that  Mandat  now  com- 
pLiined  of  this  conduct  to  Pt^tioU|  who  told  him 
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that  he  had  not  demanded  the  ammunition  in 

S roper  official  form ;  that  there  was  then  an  angry 
iscussion  on  this   point;   that  then  the  mayor 
asked  the  commandant  whether  he  had  not  any 
powder  left  from  the  last  distribution;  and  that 
Mandat  replied  he  had  only  some  three  cartridges 
per  man  (which  must  have  been  another  consola- 
tory piece  of  information  to  the  virtuous  mayor)  ; 
that  Petion  then  said  it  was  stifling  hot  up  there, 
and  descended  forthwith  to  the  garden.     After 
waiting  a  short  time  for  a  letter  from  the  council  of 
the  departmental  authorities,  which  letter,  when  it 
came,  brought  no  clear  information  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  insurgents,  Rcederer  followed  Pt?tion 
down  to  the  garden,  and  there  found  the  virtuous 
mayor  surrounded  by  some  municipal  officers  and 
members  of  the  commune,  and  by  many  young 
men  of  the  national  guards,  who  were  without  their 
arms,  and  singing  and  frolicking  round  the  magis- 
trates and  the  mayor  (qui  chantaient  et  foldtrcaent 
auiour  des  magistrals  el  du  maire).   Roederer  took 
a  turn  or  two  in  the  garden  with  Petion,  who  ap- 
peared tranquil,  and  who  said,  *'  I  hope  nothing 
will  happen.     My  commissaries  are  gone  to  the 
sections.    Thomas  has  told  me  that  there  is  no 
harm  doing  there.    Thomas  ought  to  know  the 
true  state  of  afiairs."     But  who  this  knowing 
Thomas  was,  Roederer  never  knew.     Friends  and 
foes  alike  insisted  that  the  mayor  ought  to  remain 
where  he  was,  and  the  sentinels  prevented  any  one 
quitting  the  palace-garden.     But  not  only  was 
Petion  obliged  to  stop — ^he  was  also  obliged  to 
put  in  writing  the  order  he  had  given  commandant 
Mandat  to  repel  force  by  force.     About  half-an- 
hour  after  he  had  done  tdking  about  his  knowing 
Thomas,  the  loud  clock  of  the  Tuileries  struck  the 
midnight  hour;  and  then,  from  the  H6tel de Ville, 
from  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  and  from  every  church 
tower  and  belfry  in  Paris,  there  rose  the  louder  and 
still  louder   sounds  of  the  tocsin.     Some  time 
after  the  first  peal  of  these  dreadful  bells,  a  mes- 
sage was  delivered  in  the  palace  that  the  National 
Assembly  had  met,  and  demanded  the  presence  of 
mayor  Potion  at  their  bar,  in  order  that  he  might 

f:ive  them  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  capital. 
Several  deputations  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had 
represented  to  the  Assembly  that  the  virtuous  mayor 
haid  been  missing  for  two  hours,  that  it  was  be- 
lieved he  had  gone  to  the  Tuileries,  and  that  his 
precious  life  must  be  in  danger  there.]  Many  of 
the  king's  friends,  thinking  that  Pc^tion  might  be 
of  some  value  to  the  court,  and  some  check  to  his 
idolaters,  the  mob,  if  kept  in  the  Tuileries  as  a 
hostage,  advised  Louis  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Assembly,  and  keep  the  mayor  where 
he  was ;  but  the  poor  victim  of  every  kind  of  irre- 
gularity and  violence  thought  that  this  step  would 
be  irresular,  and  far  too  violent ;  and  he  ordered 
that  Pt^tion  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  departure. 
The  virtuous  mayor  only  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly  to  be  demanded  back  to  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  by  another  deputation,  who  represented  how 
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extremely  necessary  his  presence  was  in  a  moment 
of  such  universal  combustion.  Potion  stepped  into 
his  gilded  coach,  rolled  back  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille, 
and  was  there  put  under  arrest  by  the  active  men 
of  the  sections  and  faubourgs,  who  had  already  up- 
set or  suspended,  pro  tempore^  the  old  municipality, 
placing  all  the  members  present  in  arrest,  and  set- 
ting up  an  insurrectional  municipality  of  their  own. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsin  all  the  friends  of 
the  royal  family  that  were  in  the  palace  or  in  the 
gardens  rushed  to  the  royal  apartment;  and  other 
friends  came  flocking  in  from  diflerent  parts  of 
the  city  to  protest  that  they  would  die  for  and 
with  their  sovereign.  Men  of  rank  and  ancient 
lineage,  who  had  been  for  some  time  pd^t  in  hiding, 
came  from  their  places  of  concealment,  widi 
swords  and  with  pistols — ^all  the  arms  that  they 
could  bring — and  with  advice  and  suggestions, 
which  were  things  already  too  numerous,  contrary, 
and  conflicting  in  that  woful  Babel.  Besides  these 
royalists  of  the  old  stamp,  there  ran  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,  with  oflers  of  swords  and  service,  many  of 
the  Feuillants,  who  called  themselves  constitutional 
royalists,  as  Iially  ToUendal,  Narbonne,  Latour- 
du-Pin,  Gouvernet,  Castellane,  and  Montmorency; 
but  these  betwixt-and-between  gentlemen,  who 
were  now  repudiated  by  both  parties,  were  refiised 
admittance  by  the  court,  and  were  left  to  wander 
round  about  the  waUs  of  the  palace,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  being  butchered  by  the  sans-culottes. 
A  number  of  old  valets  and  serving-men  of  the 
court  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  black,  and  the  Swiss  and  stafl'-officers 
in  their  brilliant  uniforms;  some  of  these  poor 
fellows  had  clumsy,  old-fashioned  sabres  or  rapiers 
tied  to  their  middle  by  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  some 
had  queer-looking  pistols  stuck  in  the  same  kind 
of  girdle ;  and  some,  being  able  to  lay  their  hands 
on  no  better  weapons,  armed  themselves  with  spits 
and  pokers,  shovels  and  tongs — ^and,  terrible  as 
the  moment  was.  Frenchmen  could  not  but  titter 
and  laugh,  and  make  bons-mots  at  these  old 
serving-men  and  their  unwarlike  and  uncourtly 
accoutrements.  It  had  been  fully  expected  that 
the  sounding  of  the  tocsin  would  be  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  march  of  the  insurgents;  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an  hour,  a  whole  hour 
passed  away  in  this  painful  expectation,  and  the 
sans-culottes  came  not ;  and.  instead  of  them,  there 
came  another  letter  from  the  departmental  direc- 
tory— a  comfortable  and  comforting  letter,  as  it 
intimated  that,  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
council,  the  people  were  perplexed  and  undecided, 
and  the  insurrection  paralysed.  This  impression 
was  confirmed  by  *^  a  tall  man  in  a  grey  coat," 
who  made  a  verbal  report  to  the  king ;  and  then 
the  pleasant  bon-mot  ran  through  the  council- 
chamber,  le  tocsin  ne  rend  paSy  or  the  tocsin  gives 
no  milk,  or  the  tocsin  is  a  dry  milch-cow.  But 
the  tocsin  was  soon  to  give  blood, 

Mandat  had  said  he  had  taken  proper  measures ; 
and,  indeed,  the  plan  for  defending  the  palace  and 
the  royal  fiunily,  which  had  been  adopted  before 


the  panic  and  confusion  of  counsels  began,  was 
exceedingly  well  arranged  and  proper  for  its  pur- 
pose. The  forces  disposable  by  the  court  were  in- 
considerable in  number ;  but  it  might  be  hoped 
that  their  discipline  and  military  experience  would 
give  them  the  superiority  over  the  countless  rabble 
and  town-militia  that  were  expected  to  be  their 
assailants.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  Swiss 
guards  were  unfortunately  at  Courbevoie,  where 
they  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  if  the 
king  had  got  out  of  Paris  to  fly  into  Normandy, 
but  where,  at  present,  they  were  of  no  use  what- 
ever. The  Swiss  that  remained  certainly  did  not 
exceed  eight  hundred  men,  and  probably  were  not 
more  than  between  six  and  seven  hundred ;  and 
by  the  contrivances  of  the  republicans — so  ardent 
and  so  cautious  all  the  while,  so  eager  for  the  on- 
slaught, and  yet  so  cautious  that  it  should  only  be 
made  with  the  least  possible  risk  and  danger  to 
themselves — ^this  brave  and  faithful  battalion  had 
been  deprived  of  its  artillery.  The  rest  of  the 
forces  consisted  of  the  gendarmerie,  which  was 
principally  composed  of  men  who  had  belonged  to 
the  old  gardes  Fran^aises,  and  from  whom  little 
was  to  be  expected;  of  the  Parisian  artillery  at- 
tached to  the  national  guards,  and  which  consisted 
entirely  of  mechanics,  the  smiths,  locksmiths,  iron- 
founders,  &c.  of  the  capital,  who  were  all  furious 
liberty-and-equality  men;  and  of  the  national 
guards  themselves,  who  were  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit  that  nothing  could  be 
expected  but  that  they  would  all  join  the  people, 
except  the  battalion  of  Filles  St.  Thomas,  which 
Ptftion  had  not  been  able  to  mix  and  democratise, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  battalion  of  Petits- 
Peres.  This  civic  army  had,  however,  promised 
to  do  their  duty,  to  defend  the  constitution  as  it 
was,  &c. ;  and,  as  there  was  no  other  army,  as  the 
Assembly  by  a  series  of  decrees  had  sent  to  a 
distance  every  regiment  of  the  line  suspected  of 
the  least  affection  for  the  king  or  for  the  mo- 
narchy, Louis  was  compelled  to  hope  in  these 
promises,  or  to  give  himself  up  to  absolute  despair. 
Mandat  had  placed  a  squadron  of  gendarmerie 
with  cannon  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  to  keep  in  check 
the  Marscillese,  and  the  men  of  the  FaubouTg  St. 
Marceau,  men  who  had  to  cross  the  Seine  before 
they  could  form  a  junction  with  the  men  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  he  had  placed  another 
squadron  with  some  guns  near  the  H6tel-de-Ville 
to  drive  back  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  men  ;  he 
had  placed  other  squadrons  and  detachments  in 
the  Place  Vendfime,  and  on  other  important  points 
commanding  the  approaches  to  the  palace;  and 
he  had  stationed  the  mass  of  the  cannoneers  in 
the  avenues  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Swiss  and 
the  best  of  the  national  guards  partly  in  the  courts 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  partly  in  the  interior  of  that 
palace.  But  about  half-past  two  in  the  morning 
Ptftion's  right-hand  man,  Manuel,  procureur  of 
the  commune,  who  had  not  been  provisorily  sus- 
pended, ordered  the  squadron  and  the  cannoneers 
stationed  at  the  Pont-Neuf  to  quit  that  post,  *'  as 
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the  cannons  interrupted  the  free  communications 
of  citizens ;"  and  the  squadron  and  the  cannoneers 
proncxptly  obeyed  this  order,  and  thus  left  the  road 
open  for  the  Cordeliers  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
ceau  to  join  the  Faubouig  St.  Antoine  and  the 
ivestem  sections.'     Upon  Siis  being  reported  at 
the  Tuileries,  the  king's  ministers  deliberated  and 
debated  whether  they  might  not  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  set  Manuel's  order  at  de6ance,  and  re- 
eBtabllsh  the  artillery  on  the  Pont-Neuf.    We  are 
not  told  what  was  the  conclusion  they  came  to ; 
bat  we  need  no  information  to  conclude  that,  if 
BQcb  a  counter-order  had  been  given,  it  would  not 
have  been  obeyed.  Another  hour  or  two  rolled  on, 
and  still  the  insurgents  came  not.    The  day  was 
beginning  to  break.    Madame  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  reposing  with  the  queen  on  a  sofa,  rose  and 
went  to  a  window,  looked  out  at  the  sky,  which 
was  very  red,  and  said  to  the  queen,  '*  Sister,  come 
and  see  the  sun  rise/'     Marie  Antoinette  went  to 
the  window.     ''  It  was  the  last  time,"  says  Roe* 
derer,  who  seems  scarcely  aware  that  he  is  telling 
a  most  pathetic  story,  *'  it  was  the  last  time  she 
ever  saw  the  sun."     About  the  same  moment  the 
king,  who  had  retired  an  hour  or  two  before  to 
his  bed-chamber,  re-appeared  in  his  cabinet.  *'  He 
had  probably  been  lying  down,  for  the  powder 
had  fallen  out  of  his  hair,  and  the  curls  on  one 
side  were  all  flattened,  which  made  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  powder  and  the  curls  on  the 
other  side  of  the  head."  *    A  summons  from  the 
Hotel-de-Ville  had  already  been  delivered  to  Man- 
dat ;  and  now  there  came  a  second  and  a  more 
urgent  call  from  the  same  quarter,  where,  it  was 
said.  Mayor  PtStion  wished  to  consult  with  him  as 
to  the  best  means  of  employing  the  public  force. 
The  poor  commandant  was  very  averse  to  going ; 
but  one  of  the  king's  ministers  thought  that  his 
going  would  be  useful  to  the  court,  and  Roederer 
thought  that  he  ought  to  go  to  show  his  respect 
to  the  Uws  and  to  the  constitution,  which  put  the 
national  guards  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor 
of  Paris.     Mandat,  therefore,  took  his  departure, 
being,  like  those  who  advised  his  going,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  coup  d'etat  which  had  been  struck 
in  the  Hutel-de-Ville.     It  was  about  five  o'clock 
of  this  fatal  morning  of  the  10th  of  August  when 
poor  Mandat  entered  the  civic  hall,  and  found  the 
new  insurrectional  municipality  installed  in  it,  and 
issuing  their  orders  in  all  directions.     They  ques- 
tioned bim  and  cross-questioned  him,  demanded 
back  Mayor  Petion's  written  order  for  repelling 
force    by   force;   taxed  him  with   high  treason 
against  the  nation,  with  a  monstrous  design  to 
shed  the  blood  of  the  patriots,  and  then  committed 
bim  to  the  Abbaye  prison,  there  to  abide  trial. 
It  is  probable  that  these  insurrectional  municipals 
bad  no  intention  that  he  should  travel  so  fiir  or 
wait  so  long;  but  whethef  they  had  so  arranged  it 
or  not,  the  hapless   commandant    had  scarcely 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  ere  he 
seized,  knocked  down  with  clubs  and  pikes, 
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and  then  barbarously  butchered  by  a  mob.    He 
died  on  the  very  steps  of  the  HAtel-de-Ville.    His 
son,  who  had  accompanied  or  followed  him  to 
that  pandemonium,  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
remove  the  dead  body, — entreated  with  tears  and 
the  most  touching  prayers, — but  the  ruffians  car- 
ried away  the  body,  and  hurled  it  into  the  Seine. 
It  was  a  miracle  that  they  did  not  butcher  the  son ; 
and  probably  it  was  to  make  up  for  this  omission 
that  the  revolutionary  tribunal  afterwards  guillo- 
tined Mandat's  daughter,  a  young  and  interesting 
woman.     Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Mandat 
from  the  Tuileries,  and  apparently  before  his  fate 
was  known  there,  the  queen  took  Roederer  aside, 
and  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done  under  present 
circumstances?    Roederer,  who  well  knew  that 
circumstances  were  far  worse  than  the   queen 
believed,  who  saw  that  the  cannoneers  near  the 
palace  were  no  more  to  be  depended  upon  than 
those  who  had  been  stationed  at  the  Pont-Neuf, 
that  the  majority  of  the  national  guards  were,  at 
the  very  least,  resolved  not  to  fire  upon  the  people, 
and  that  even  the  battalion  Filles  St.  Thomas 
were  offended,  and  murmuring  at  the  presence  in 
the  royal  apartments  of  so  many  nobles  and  ultra- 
royalists,  replied  that  he  saw  nothing  that  the 
king  and  his  family  could  do  but  go  over  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  take  refuge  there.    The 
Vicomte  Dubouchage  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  pro- 
posing to  carry  the  king  into  the  midst  of  his 
enemies !"   Roederer  said  that  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  not  all  enemies,  that  a  great  ma- 
jority had  recently  voted  against  the  republicans, 
and  that  he  only  proposed  this  measure  as  the 
least  of  many  dangers.    The  queen  then  said  to 
him  in  a  most  decided  tone,  *'  Sir,  we  have  troops 
here !    It  is  at  length  time  to  know  irh«  shall  have 
the  upper  hand,  the  king  and  the  constitution,  or 
the  lawless  faction!"    **  In  that  case,  madame,'* 
said  Roederer,  **  let  us  see  what  dispositions  have 
been  made  for  a  resistance.''    And  he  called  up 
M.  Lachesnaye,  to  whom  the  chief  command  had 
fallen   through  the  absence  of  Mandat — a  bad 
change  for  the  court,  for  Lachesnaye  had  a  rabid  ha- 
tred of  old  nobles  and  aristocrats  in  general.  When 
asked  by  Roederer  whether  the  national  guards  were 
steady,  and  whether  he  had  adopted  measures  for 
stopping  the  march  of  the  mob  upon  the  palace, 
Lachesnaye  replied  in  the  affirmative;  but  then 
turning  to  the  queen,  he  said  in  a  rude  and  angry 
tone,  "  Madame,  the  apartmenU  arc  full  of  all 
kinds  of  people,  who  embarrass  the  service  and 
prevent  us  from  getting  near  to  the  king,  and 
these  are  things  that  give  great  disgust  to  the 
national  guards."     "  This  is  untimely  and  unrea- 
sonable," said  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  speak- 
ing and  acting  instead  of  her  inert  husband ;  *'  I 
will  answer  to  you  for  all  the  gentlemen  that  are 
here.     They  will  march  before,  behind,  in  your 
ranks,  just  as  you  will ;  they  are  ready  to  do  any- 
thing and  evei7thing  that  is  necessary;  they  are 
men  to  be  depended  upon— c^  sont  des  hommes 
I  fflrf."     By  the  advice  of  Roederer  two  of  the 
'  8  2 
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king's  ministers  were  sent  over  to  the  Assembly 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  re- 
quest them  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  palace. 
But  nothing  more  was  said  about  the  king's  re- 
moving to  the  Salle-de-Man6ge ;  and,  as  the  insur- 
gents did  not  even  yet  appear,  as  all  Paris  seemed 
to  have  fallen  into  a  lull,  many  in  the  Tuileries 
hoped  more  than  ever  that  the  tocsin  had  remained 
unproductive.  The  truth,  however,  was  that  the 
court  was  left  without  information — that  insurrec- 
tion was  now  armed  cap-k-pi<5,  and  on  the  very 
point  of  striking  with  all  its  strength.  The  blood 
of  Mandat  had  quickened  the  appetite  of  the  mob 
for  more  blood;  and  the  foremost  pack  allured 
and  brought  into  speed  and  action  die  countless 
packs  behind.  The  Demoiselle  Theroigne,  the 
prostitute  from  Luxembourg,  the  Aspasia,  Minerva, 
bellona  of  the  Parisians,  had  gone  forth  in  a 
short-tailed  riding-habit,  with  a  grenadier's  cap 
on  her  head,  a  sabre  in  her  hand,  and  pistols  in 
her  girdle ;  and  she  had  long  been  marching  and 
counter-marching,  haranguing  and  reprobating  the 
indecision  and  slowness  of  the  patriots.  She  was 
the  she-champion  of  the  Gironde,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  beau  Barbaroux,  the  only  one  of  that 
party  that  showed  courage  and  daring  on  this  cri- 
tical night,  which  was  to  produce  that  glorious 
republican  to-morrow  for  which  the  whole  of  the 
Gironde  had  been  so  long  sighing.  A  patrol  or 
advanced  guard  of  the  patriots  seized  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  seventeen  individuals  who  were  dressed 
like  gentlemen,  who  had  rapiers  by  their  sides,  and 
who  were  therefore  supposed  to  be  going  with 
some  desperate  intent  against  the  people.  They 
carried  them  off  and  lodged  them  in  the  nearest 
guard-house ;  but  eleven  of  the  seventeen  escaped 
by  back  windows  or  passages.  Demoiselle  The- 
roigne presently  appeared  in  front  of  the  guard- 
house to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  remaining  six 
by  executing  prompt  mob-justice  upon  them.  Her 
strong  troop — a  very  strong  one,  for  the  Paris 
patriots  loved  to  follow  such  a  leader — dragged 
out  the  victims :  two  of  them,  by  bribery  or  by 
miraculous  agility,  contrived  even  now  to  escape, 
but  the  other  four  were  massacred  in  the  Place 
Vend6me  under  the  eyes  of  the  "  Amazon  of 
Liberty."  One  of  these  victims  was  SuUeau,  the 
editor  of  a  royalist  journal,  who  had  been  a  com- 
panion and  class-mate  of  Robespierre  in  the  col- 
lege of  Louis-Quinze ;  the  second  was  an  abbtJ, 
and  the  two  others  were  gardes-du-corps.  Their 
bleeding  heads  stuck  upon  pikes  had  a  wonderful 
effect  in  quickening  the  people,  who  were  now 
concentrating  from  sdl  quarters  without  the  slightest 
opposition,  as  the  gendarmes  and  gunners  sta- 
tioned near  the  H6tel-de-Ville  had,  like  their 
brethren  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  obeyed  the  orders,  not 
of  commandant  Mandat,  who  was  dead,  but  of 
Manuel,  who  was  living  and  stirring,  and  likely 
to  rise  to  a  proud  pre-eminence.  The  march  and 
the  concentration  would  have  been  quicker  if 
brewer  Santerre  had  been  braver.  When  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine  was  all  armed— excepting  only 


some  prudent  patriots  who  had  sneaked  home  to 
their  beds — ^the  burly  brewer  took  it  into  his  head 
that  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  and  the  Marseillese 
would  not  march  or  venture  to  cross  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  and,  stumbling  at  sundry  other  doubts  and 
difficulties,  he  proposed  that  the  business  should 
be  put  off  for  a  day  or  two.     But  Westermann, 
the  Alsatian,  caught  the  brewer  by  the  throat, 
while  his  bright  sabre  glittering  before  his  eyes 
told  the  brewer  that  he  must  march  or  die.  "  Allons, 
Santerre ! — Allons,  brothers  of  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine and  Bastille  heroes !" — and  at  last,  between 
five  and  six  in  the  morning,  away  they  all  went 
from  their  distant  suburb  to  the  heart  of  Paris,  and 
thence  slowly  onward  for  the  Tuileries.   Apparently 
the  court  knew  by  the  beat  of  drums  and  the  occa- 
sional firing  of  cannon  that  their  merciless  foe  was 
coming,  when,  at  about  six  o'clock,  or  a  little 
earlier,  animated  by  his  wife,  who  said  to  hira, 
"  Sire,  this  is  the  time  to  show  yourself,  or  never," 
Louis  put  on  his  hat  and  descended  to  the  gardens 
with  old  Marshal  Maillti  to  pass  the  troops  in  re- 
view.    If  the  heavy  man  could  have  leaped  on 
horseback,  if  he  could  have  caracoled  and  gal- 
lopped    along  the  ranks,  if  he  could  only  have 
made  a  loud,  commonplace  harangue,  his  pre- 
sence might  possibly  have  done  some  little  good ; 
but  poor  Louis  was  utterly  incapable  of  these 
things,  and  his  tardy  attempt  at  doing  something 
appears  to  have  done  harm    rather  than  good. 
Some  of  the  grenadiers  of  Filles  St  Thomas  put 
their  caps  on  their  bayonets  and  cried  for  the  last 
time  "Vive  le  Roi!"    But  the  restjooked  with 
mixed  anger  and  contempt  at  the  unwieldy  figure 
of  the  king,  and,  irritated  at  the  cry  of  the  grena- 
diers, and  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  some  of  the 
cannoneers,  who  came  to  point  their  guns,  not 
against  the  people,  but  against  the  palace,  they 
shouted  "Vive  la  Nation!"  "Vive  laLiberte!" 
"Abas  le  Veto!"  "A  has  le  Traitre!"  "Vive 
Pt^tion !"  and  presently  mingled  with  such  cries 
hooting  and  airsing.    These  ominous  sounds  were 
heard  by  those  who  had  remained  in  the  palace. 
"Great  God,"  exclaimed  Vicomte  Dubouchage, 
"  it  is  the  king  they  are  hooting  I     What  the  devil 
is  he  going  to  do  there  ?    Quick !  let  us  go  and 
bring  him  back."    And  instantly  the  Vicomte  and 
another  nobleman  descended  to  the  garden.    The 
queen  now  wept  without  saying  a  word  ;  she  tried 
many  times  to  dry  her  tears,  and,  finding  she  could 
not,  she  rushed  into  another  room  to  hide  them. 
Anon  Louis  reappeared  between  the  two  gentle- 
men who  had  gone  out  to  seek  him  :  he  was  heated 
and  out  of  breath,  from  the  extraordinary  exertion 
he  had  made ;  but  his  countenance  was  as  calm 
and  impassive  as  ever.     "The  king,'*  says  Roe- 
derer,  "  appeared  but  little  troubled  at  what  had 
happened  downstairs."     But  Madame  Campan, 
who  says  that  she  saw  from  a  window  of  the  pa- 
lace everything  that  had  taken  place  in  the  garden 
— who  says  that  she  saw  cannoneers  quit  their 
posts  and  hold  their  fists  in  the  king's  face,  load- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  with  the  grossest  abuse — 
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states  that  Louis  became  as  pale  as  death,  pdle 
eomtne  s'il  avail  cesse  (Texister,    She  adds,  **  The 
queen  now  said  to  me  that  aU  was  lost ;  that  the 
king  had  shown  no  energy,  and  that  that  sort  of 
review  had  done  more  harm  than  good."   To  com- 
plete this  despair  a  messenger  now  got  into  the 
palace  with  the  certain  intelligence  that  all  Paris 
was  up  in  arms,  that  the  faubourgs  were  in  full 
march  with  artillery  and  an  abundance  of  ball  and 
ammunition,  and  that  the   Marseillese  and  the 
Cordeliers  battalion  had   crossed  the  Seine  and 
were  close  at  hand.     Rcederer  again  proposed  that 
the  royal  family  should  seek  refuge  in  the  Assem- 
bly.   The  Vicomte  Dubouchage,  who  had  seen  how 
the  king  had  been  treated  in  the  garden,  said  pas- 
sionately, "  No,  he  must  not  go  to  the  Assembly ! 
There  is  no  going  there  with  safety :  he  must  re- 
main here.**     Roederer  and  some  of  the  members 
of  the  council  of  the  departmental  directory  who 
had  joined  him  then   offered  to  go  over  to  the 
Salle-de-Man^ge  to  acquaint  the  deputies  with  the 
intelligence  which  they  had  just  received,  and 
'*  svlnnU  Hie  affair  to  their  wisdom.'*^    On  their 
way  they  met  the  two  ministers  who  had  been  sent 
to,  and  who  were  now  returning  from  the  Assembly. 
*'  Gentlemen,"  said  the  two  ministers,  "  where  are 
you  going?"     Rcederer  replied,  ** To  the  Assem- 
bly."    **  And  to  do  what?"  asked  the  ministers. 
"  To  demand  their  assistance — a  deputation — or  to 
beg  them  to  invite  the  king  and  his  family  to  their 
hall,"  responded  Rcederer.     "Eh!  gentlemen," 
said  the  ministers,  ''we  have  been  making  the 
same  demand,  and  without  any  effect !    The  As- 
sembly would  scarcely  listen  to  us.     There  were 
not  members  enough  present  to  form  a  House  or 
vote  a  decree ;  there  are  not  more  than  sixty  or 
eighty  of  them  at  most."     Roederer  and  his  party 
&ced  about  and  went  with  the  two  ministers  back 
to  the  palace ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  went  at  speed, 
for  crowds  of  people  were  now  seen  rushing  along 
the  Feuillant  terrace.    As  they  entered  the  garden 
they  were  stopped  by  some  of  the  cannoneers  who 
had  not  yet  turned  their  guns  towards  the  king's 
dwelling,  and  who  said  in  a  dolorous  tone,  '*  Gen- 
tlemen, are  we  to  be  obliged  to  fire  upon  our 
brothers?"     Roederer  said  that  they  were  only 
there  to  defend  the  gates  of  the  palace  and  hinder 
the  people  from  entering;  that  they  were  not  ex- 
pected to  fire  unless  they  were  first  fired  upon, 
and  that  those  who  could  fire  upon  them  were  not 
to  be  considered  as  brothers.     He  was  told  that  he 
ought  to  give  these  assurances  to  the  rest  of  the 
cannoneers  and  to  the  national  guards,  who  were 
all  very  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  they  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  slaughter  their  brethren.    Roederer 
went  to  the  great  court-yard  and  to  all  the  posts, 
haranguing  and  declaring  that  they  were  only  to 
act  according  to  the  constitution,  that  they  were 
only  to  stand  upon  the  defensive.     *'  No  attack," 
shouted  he,  ''  no  provocation  on  your  side,  but  a 
bold  countenance  and  a  steady  defence !"    But  at 
the  word  defence  the  cannoneers  took  the  charges 
from  their  guns,  threw  the  powder  and  ball  upon 


the  ground,  and  dashed  out  a  match  which  was 
already  lighted  as  if  for  action.     This  was  decisive 
in  itself;  and  the  next  minute  the  terrible  Mar- 
seillese and  Cordeliers    battalion    marched  into 
the  square  of  the  Carrousel,  and  took  post  close 
under  the  palace.    They  sent  a  man  forward  to 
the  iron  railing  to  speak  with  the  Swiss  guards, 
and  invite  them  to  join  and  fraternise ;  but  these 
Swiss  were  very  different  men  from  the  Ch&teau- 
Vieux  regiment,  and  were  not  to  be  moved  from 
their  strict  sense  of  military  duty,  however  despe- 
rate might  be  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
duty  was  to  be  performed.     Another  messenger 
came  forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents — "  a 
young  man,  short,  thin,  and  pale,  and  an  officer 
of  cannoneers" — ^and  he  told  Roederer  that  the  in- 
surgents only  wanted  to   go  the  Assembly  and 
remain  there  till  the  king's  forfeiture  should  be 
pronounced ;  that  they  had  twelve  pieces  of  artil- 
lery in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  were  not  to  be 
resisted.    Roederer  replied  that  the  road  to  the 
Assembly  did  not  lie  through  the  palace ;  that  it 
was  illegal  to  go  to  the  Assembly  in  force  and  in 
arms ;  that  the  constitution  and  laws  must  be  re- 
spected, &c.     While  Roederer  was  speaking  with 
this  thin,  pale  patriot,  a  number  of  people  rushed 
to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  and  held  conver- 
sation with  several  persons  within,  who  seemed 
well-disposed  to  open  the  gate  to  them  without 
giving  them  any  trouble.     He  rushed  into  the 
palace  by  another  door  to  tell  the  king  that  if  he 
did  not  fly  he  would  be  murdered.     An  officer  of 
the  municipality,  old  or  new,  was  telling  the  same 
sad  story  to  the  king.     "  But  what  do  the  people 
demand  ?"  said  the  keeper  of  the  seals.     "  The 
d«5ch^ance,*'  replied  the  municipal.     **  Well,  then, 
let  the  Assembly  pronounce  it,"  said  the  minister. 
"  But,  after  this  d^cheance^  what  will  happen  .9" 
was  the  terrible  and  inevitable  question  then  put 
by  the  queen.      The  municipal  bent  or  turned 
away  his  head,  and  said  nothing.     "  Sire,"  cried 
Roederer,  "  your  majesty  has  not  fiy^  minutes  to 
lose !    There  is  no  safety  for  you  except  in  the 
Assembly.     You  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  defend  the  palace,  and  those  you  have  are 
little  to  be  depended  upon.     The  cannoneers,  at 
the  mere  mention  of  standing  on  the  defensive, 
have  unloaded  their  guns."      "But,"  said  the 
king,  "  I  have  not  seen  a  great  many  people  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel."  "  Sire,"  replied  Roederer, 
"  there  are  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  there,  and  im- 
mense multitudes  of  men  are  arriving  from  the 
faubourgs."    One  Gerdret,  a  member  of  the  de- 
partmental directory,  a  zealous  patriot,  and  lace- 
merchant  to  the  queen,  ventured  to  offer  a  few 
words  in  support  of  what  the  procureur-general 
had  said.    "  Silence,  M.  Gerdret,"  cried  the  queen ; 
"  it  is  not  for  you  to  raise  your  voice  in  this  place ! 
Hold  your  tongue,  sir Let  the  procureur- 
general  speak."    And  then  turning  to  Roederer 

she  said,  "  But,  sir,  we  have  troops  yet " 

"Madame,"  replied  Rcederer,  interrupting  her, 
"all   Paris  is  marching! — tout  Paris  marche.^* 
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And  thcD,  addressing  the  king  with  greater  ear- 
nestness than  before,  the  procureur-general  added, 
**  Sire,  time  presses ;  it  is  no  lunger  a  prayer  that 
we  make  to  you,  it  is  no  longer  an  advice  that  we 
take  the  liberty  to  give  you;  we  have  but  one 
thing  to  do  in  this  moment,  and  that  is,  to  demand 
permission  to  drag  you  to  the  Assembly!"  At 
these  words  poor  Ix)uis,  who  had  been  seated  near 
a  table  with  his  hands  on  his  knees  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  raised  his  head,  looked  fix- 
edly at  Roederer  for  some  seconds,  then  turning 
towards  the  queen  he  said,  "  Marchons — let  us 
march,"  and  then  rose.  His  affectionate  sister 
said  to  the  procureur-general,  **  Monsieur  Rcederer, 
you  answer  for  the  life  of  the  king !"  "  Yes, 
Madame,  with  my  own  life,"  replied  Roederer, 
who  then  opened  the  death-march.  As  he  walked 
before  the  king,  who,  he  says,  gave  him  a  look  of 
confidence,  he  begged  tliat  his  majesty  would  not 
think  of  conducting  with  him  any  of  his  court, 
but  would  rely  entirely  on  the  departmental  direc- 
tory and  on  the  national  guards,  who  would  form 
a  double  hedge  to  keep  off  the  insurgents. 
"  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  you  have  only  to  say  it." 
The  keeper  of  the  seals  exclaimed,  "  But,  Mon- 
sieur Rosderer,  the  ministers  will  follow."  As 
soon  as  Roederer  had  assented,  the  queen  said 
eageily,  "  And  Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  governess 
of  my  son!"  Rcederer  said  she  might  go  too. 
By  this  time  they  had  reached  an  outer  apartment 
which  was  crowded  by  national  guardsmen  and  by 
gentlemen  of  the  court,  who  seemed  more  than 
half  inclined  to  prevent  tiiekmg's  going.  Roederer 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice, ''The  king  and  his 
family  are  going  to  the  Assembly  alone,  without 
any  cortege  except  the  department  and  the  minis- 
ters and  a  guard.  Please  to  open  a  passage." 
He  then  ordered  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
guard  to  advance  his  men  to  march  in  double 
rows  with  the  king.  The  only  words  Louis  was 
heard  to  address  to  his  afflicted  courtiers  were, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  am  only  going  to  the  Assembly." 
The  national  guards  were  soon  ready.  As  the 
king  traversed  the  last  apartment  of  the  palace,  he 
took  the  hat  of  a  national  guardsman  who  was 
marching  at  his  right  hand,  and  put  on  the  man's 
head  his  own  hat,  which  had  a  white  feather. 
The  guardsman  was  taken  by  surprise ;  but  he 
presently  took  the  king's  hat  from  his  head  and 
put  it  under  his  left  arm.  At  the  foot  of  the  great 
staircase  Louis  halted,  and  said  to  Roaderer,  "  But 
what  is  to  become  of  all  those  persons  lefl  up- 
stairs?" meaning  the  members  of  his  diminished 
court,  his  faithfid  servants,  and  the  devoted  men 
who  had  run  to  the  palace  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  night  to  share  in  his  danger.*  It  was 
never  in  the  heart  of  Louis  to  be  indifferent — as 
monarchs  so  often  are— to  the  fate  of  his  friends 
and  servants ;  nor  could  any  extremity  of  danger 
or  distress  drive  them  from  his  mind.     Roederer 

•  Madame  de  Toand,  that  the  might  not  be  aepanited  from  her 
char^  the  Dauphin,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  her  daughter,  then 
M?«Bteea  yean  of  agCi  in  the  Tuileties  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers. 


replied,  that,  as  all  the  gentlemen  appeared  to  be 
in  plain  clothes,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
leave  their  swords  and  come  out — that  harm  could 
scarcely  happen  to  them.  As  he  went  out  into  the 
portico  which  commanded  a  view  of  a  part  of  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  the  king  hesitated  and  halted 
again.  ^'  But  still  there  are  not  so  many  people 
here  in  the  Place,"  said  he  to  Rcederer.  "  But, 
Sire,"  responded  the  procureur-general,  ^'all  the 
faubourgs  are  on  the  point  of  arriving,  all  the  sec- 
tions are  armed,  they  have  been  united  at  the 
municipality;  and  then  you  have  not  men  enough 
to  resist  even  the  insurgents  already  collected  on 
the  Place  du^Carrousel :  there  are  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon  there."  The  king  continued  his  march. 
As  they  passed  along  the  terraces  of  the  Tuileries 
gardens  they  had  to  walk  over  leaves  which  had 
fallen  abundantly  from  the  trees  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  although  it  was  only  the  10th  of  August. 
"Here  is  a  great  fell  of  leaves,"  said  Louis; 
"they  fall  early  this  year!"  Some  days  before 
this  Manuel  had  written  in  a  newspaper  that  the 
king  woidd  only  last  till  the  Ml  of  the  leaves. 
The  littb  Dauphin  playfully  kicked  the  leaves 
about,  all  ignorant  of  the  prophecy  and  its  actual 
fulfilment.  The  president  of  the  department  ran 
beforehand  to  the  Assembly  to  announce  that  the 
king  was  coming.  Rcederer,  recollecting  in  time 
that  the  Assembly  had  drawn  a  line  of  demarcation, 
and  claimed  all  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillant  beyond 
a.certain  point  as  their  own  or  as  national  terri- 
tory, and  that  it  would  be  considered  very  unlaw- 
ful for  the  armed  guard  escorting  the  king  to  pass 
that  delicate  line,  halted  the  head  of  the  column  on 
the  court  side,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  Coblentz 
side,  of  it.  A  deputation  came  forth  from  the  As- 
sembly to  meet  the  king.  **  Sire,*'  said  the  pre- 
sident, ''  the  Assembly,  eager  to  concur  in  securing 
your  safety,  offer  you  and  your  family  an  asylum 
in  its  own  bosom."  The  royal  family  quitted  the 
double  row  of  national  guards  to  traverse  the  rest 
of  the  terrace  in  the  midst  of  the  furious  insur- 
gents, who  were  not  so  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
now  decided  theory  of  a  republic  but  that  some  of 
the  patriots  found  time  to  rob  the  queen  of  her 
watch  and  purse.  Another  of  the  republicans,  a 
man  of  the  tallest  stature  and  most  ferocious  coun- 
tenance, with  a  uniform  on  his  back  and  officer's 
epaulettes  on  his  shoulders,  brandished  a  naked 
sword  before  the  king's  eyes,  and  by  words  as  well 
as  gestures  intimated  that  Louis  and  all  with  him 
ought  to  be  massacred.  The  general  fury  seemed, 
as  usual,  to  be  more  directed  against  the  queen 
than  against  the  king,  and  the  armed  mob  kept 
roaring,  '*  No  women  I  no  women !"  seasoning  the 
exclamation  with  blasphemy  and  beastly  obscenity. 
Roederer  harangued  and  the  deputation  from  the 
august  Areopagus  harangued  till  the  ruffian  put 
down  his  sword'  and  took  up  the  little  dauphin  in 
his  arms.  The  royal  mother  gave  a  cry  of  dread 
and  horror,  and  for  the  first  time  was  near  fainting. 
But  Rocher — the  ruffian's  name  is  preserved  in 
memoirs  and  histories — said  to  her   *' Madame, 
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do  not  fear,  I  i?ill  not  do  him  the  least  injury ;" 
and  he  hoisted  the  danphin  to  his  epauletted 
shoulder  and  carried  him  the  remainder  of  the 
way.  But  there  were  other  alarms  and  other 
obstacles.  A  fellow  with  a  pole  or  pike  nine  or 
ten  feet  long  made  a  frightful  outcry,  and  had  hy 
his  side  a  citizen  still  more  transported  with  rage : 
they  cried  out  with  all  their  force,  "  They  shall 
not  go  into  the  National  Assembly !  They  are  the 
cause  of  all  our  miseries !  This  must  have  an  end ! 
Down  with  them  !  Down  with  them  !'*  Roederer 
again  harangued,  telling  them  that  they  must  re* 
spect  the  laws  which  the  friends  of  the  people  had 
made;  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  enter  the 
Assembly  whenever  he  thought  proper;  and  that, 
although  the  constitution  gave  no  such  right  to  the 
queen  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  the  Assem- 
bly, by  a  special  decree  just  voted,  allowed  them 
to  repair  thither  with  the  king.  One  of  the  de- 
putation from  the  House  attested  that  all  this  was 
truth  and  the  law.  The  general  opposition  then 
seemed  to  yield,  but  the  fierce  loud  man  with  the 
long  pole  or  pike  kept  brandishing  it  in  the  air, 
and  shouting  **  Down  with  them !  down  with  them 
all  I''  until  Roederer  snatched  the  pike  from 
his  hand,  when  he  turned  and  fled,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  crowd.  At  the  door  of  the  Assembly, 
which  was  guarded  as  usual  by  national  guards- 
men, one  of  the  men  said  to  the  king,  *'  Sire,  do 
not  fear;  we  are  good  people,  only  we  will  be 
betrayed  no  longer.  Be  a  good  citizen.  Sire,  and 
do  not  forget  to  drive  all  your  black-silk-breeches 
men  out  of  the  palace !"  Louis  said  a  few 
words  to  the  man,  mildly  and  without  any 
ill-humour.  He  was  the  first  that  entered  the 
Assembly.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Rcederer ; 
but  a  crowd  and  a  rush  in  the  lobbies  stopped  the 
queen,  who  would  not  separate  from  her  son. 
Kcederer,  going  up  to  the  bar,  entreated  the  As- 
sembly to  send  away  the  mob,  and  permit  some 
of  the  grenadiers  of  the  battalion  Filles  St  Thomas, 
who  had  escorted  the  royal  family,  to  mount  guard 
at  the  door.  The  ultra-Jacobin  party,  and  appa- 
rently some  of  the  Gironde,  expressed  great  anger 
at  the  latter  proposition ;  and  there  rose  a  cry  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  Assembly,  and 
that  it  was  for  some  sinister  and  fatal  design 
Roederer  had  proposed  introducing  into  the  As- 
sembly an  armed  force.  Thuriot  and  Cambon 
were  particularly  furious,  and  really  spoke  as  if 
they  were  in  an  agony  of  alarm.  They  threatened 
Roederer  with  impeachment,  and  told  him  that  his 
head  should  answer  for  it  if  any  attack  were  made 
or  attempted  upon  the  House.  Instead  of  answer- 
ing, Roederer  called  in  a  few  grenadiers  without 
their  arms;  and  these  men  presently  opened  a 
passage  for  the  queen.  One  of  the  grenadiers 
took  the  Dauphin  in  his  arms,  traversed  the  hall, 
and  set  the  child  down  on  the  table,  which  ex- 
cited some  applause.  The  queen  followed  with 
the  rest  of  the  royal  fiimily,  and  then  sat  down 
with  the  king  upon  the  seats  usually  reserved  for 
ministers.     When  Louis  spoke,  he  calmly  said, 


'M  am  come  hither  to  avoid  a  great  crime,  and  I 
think  that  I  can  nowhere  be  so  safe  as  in  the 
midst  of  you,  gentlemen."  To  this  the  republican 
Girondist,  Vergniaud,  who  was  president,  re- 
sponded, *•  Sire,  you  may  count  upon  the  firmness 
of  the  National  Assembly  :  its  members  have 
sworn  to  die  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  constituted  authorities."  Louis  then  seated 
himself  close  by  the  side  of  the  president ;  but 
ex-capuchin  Chabot,  of  the  mauvaise  tete^  reminded 
the  Assembly  that  they  could  not  deliberate  in 
presence  of  the  king ;  and  thereupon  Louis  and 
his  family  and  ministers  were  conducted  to  a  box 
called  la  loge  du  logographcy  which  was  reserved 
for  the  short-hand  writers  or  reporters,  and  which 
was  placed  immediately  behind  the  president's 
chair.  In  that  place,  where  they  could  see  with- 
out being  much  seen,  and  where  Louis  could  hear 
every  word  of  the  debate  upon  his  own  dt^chcSance 
or  forfeiture,  we  must  leave  them  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  return  to  the  Tuilcries.* 

With  the  departure  of  the  king  all  motive  for 
resistance  seemed  to  cease  at  the  palace,  where  the 
means  of  defence  were  diminished  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  grenadiers  and  others  who  had 
helped  to  escort  the  king.  The  gens-d'armes, 
who  had  so  implicitly  obeyed  procureur  Manuel, 
quitted  all  their  posts,  and  joined  the  people  with 
cries  of  "  Vive  la  Nation !"  the  national  guards 
that  remained  in  the  great  court-yard  and  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  now  all  of  one  mind, 
for  those  who  were  well  disposed  to  the  king  saw 
now  no  chance  of  saving  their  lives  except  by 
declaring  for  the  insurgents ;  but  the  brave  Swiss 
— five  or  six  hundred  men,  for  some  of  this  corps, 
too,  had  gone  to  give  escort  to  the  royal  family — > 
remained  at  their  posts  within  the  palace,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  tens  of  thousands  that  were  ga- 
thering around  them ;  and  there  they  determined 
to  remain  until  their  orders  to  that  effect  should 
be  revoked  by  those  who  had  given  them.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Marseillese  and  the  Breton  fede- 
rates, who  had  come  to  fight,  and  who  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  being  disappointed  of  the  plea- 
sure of  storming  the  chSlteau,  were  resolutely  bent 
upon  entering  the  palace ;  and  the  party,  or  rather 
the  parties,  whose  impulses  they  obeyed,  wished 
for  some  grand  scene  there  that  might  terrify  all 
non-republican  members,  and  drive  the  Assembly 
to  a  rapid  solution  of  the  dcSchcSance  problem.  To 
scare  the  Swiss,  who,  with  their  muskets  on  their 
shoulders,  were  looking  out  at  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  palace,  the  mob  paraded  along  the 
Feuillant  terrace  with  four  bleeding  heads  stuck 
upon  pikes — the  heads  of  Sulleau  and  the  other 
three  who  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  Place 
Venddme  under  the  eyes  of  the  demoiselle  The- 
roigne.  Finding  that  this  had  no  effect,  some  of 
the  insurgents  parleyed  with  the  Swiss,  who,  in 

*  RoBdcrer,  ChroDknie  de  Clnqaante  Joars ;  Proceeding  aiihe  Atr 
lembly.  ai  giTen  in  Hut.  Pbrlement.;  Petion's  Account,  ibid. ;  Clery, 
valet  de  chamfare  de  Loais  XVL,  Jonmal ;  Madame  Camnan ;  Tbu- 
loageon.  Hist,  de  U  France  depuia  la  Revolution ;  Maiqois  de 
Fenihes,  Memoiras ;  and  other  memoiies  of  the  time. 
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sign  of  peace  and  friendship,  threw  cartridges  out 
of  the  windows,  but  intimated  at  the  same  time 
that  they  must  do  their  duty.  Westermann,  who 
had  removed  the  indecision  of  brewer  Santerre  in 
so  energetic  a  manner,  couid^  as  a  native  of  Alsace 
(which  was  still  more  than  half  German,  and 
which  never  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  be 
French,  or  become  a  part  of  France),  speak  a  bad 
German  dialect  with  facility;  and,  as  he  fancied 
the  Swiss  might  not  well  have  understood  those 
who  had  parleyed  with  them  in  French,  he  spoke 
to  them  in  his  Alsatian  German.  Still  the  brave, 
stern  men,  from  the  mighty  Alps  and  the  high 
Swiss  valleys,  remained  firm  as  their  native  rocks, 
the  only  men  or  things  that  were  firm  on  that  day, 
or  that  had  been  firm  for  many  a  long  day  in 
France.  Not  only  was  the  Place  du  Carrousel  now 
crowded,  but  the  quays  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  every  spot  of  ground  near  the 
palace,  were  covered  with  armed  multitudes,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  king  and  his  family  were  no  longer 
there,  and  who  consequently  urged  on  the  attack 
'with  a  blind  fury.  Some  voices  nearer  at  hand 
roared  out,  "  Only  give  up  the  chateau  to  us,  and 
we  are  friends !"  But  the  Swiss  made  no  answer. 
The  next  message  or  summons  on  the  part  of  the 
patriots  was  spoken  by  three  loud  cannons  that 
fired  over  or  into  the  roof  of  the  Tuileries.  Such 
of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  in  black,  and  such  of 
the  servants  of  the  royal  household  as  had  not 
escaped  before,  now  fled  from  the  doomed  place  in 


the  best  manner  they  could.  Clery,  one  of  the 
king's  valets-de-chambre,  who  will  long  be  're-< 
membered  for  his  faithful  attendance  on  his  kind 
master,  and  for  his  touching  narrative  of  the  cap- 
tivity and  sufferings  of  the  royal  family,  found 
every  passage  out  of  the  palace  blocked  up,  saw 
certain  dea&  staring  him  in  the  face,  ran  despe- 
rately from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  at  last 
leaped  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  queen's 
room  down  upon  the  terrace.  Before  he  made  his 
escape  the  walls  of  the  palace  were  pierced  with 
balls  and  bullets,  and  several  of  the  apartments 
were  already  strewed  with  dead  bodies ;  for  the 
Swiss  returned  the  fire  of  the  three  great  guns, 
and  the  insurgents  then  plied  all  their  cannon  and 
all  the  musketry  they  could,  firing  on  the  palace 
from  different  sides  and  angles,  and  aiming  chiefly 
at  the  doorways  and  windows.  But  presently  the 
Swiss  made  a  bold  sortie  from  the  palace,  drove 
the  insurgents  back  from  a  barricade  which  they 
had  almost  mastered,  and  out  of  the  great 
court-yard,  seized  one  of  the  pieces  of  artillery 
which  had  been  placed  there,  turned  it  against  the 
retreating  Marseillese,  gave  many  of  them  a  lasting 
quietus,  and  in  brief  space  of  time  entirely  cleared 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Many  of  the  flying  rabble 
never  stopped  until  they  reached  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  and  never  re-appeared  on  the  scene 
of  action  until  the  only  work  to  be  done  was  to 
butcher  helpless  prisoners.  Beau  Barbaroux,  who 
had  not  exposed  his  own  handsome  person,  endea- 
voured to  rally  the  Marseillese  when  they  were 
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under  cover,  or  when  tall  stone  houses  or  whole 
streets  intervened  between  them  and  the  Swiss. 
Westermann,  who  had  risked  life  and  limb  like  a 
soldier,  rallied  the  Breton  federates,  and  the  de- 
moiaeile  Theroigne,  in  her  amazonne^  or  short- 
skirted  riding-habit,  ran  from  rank  to  rank,  crying 
"Vengeance!    Vengeance!   Victory  or  Death!'* 
Even  some  of  the  pike-men  rallied;  and  some  of 
the  national  guardsmen  who  had  remained  within 
the  iron-railing  of  the  Tuileries,  infuriated   at 
seeing  Frenchmen  fly  before  the  Swiss,  and  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen  shed  by  foreigners, 
fired  upon  the  Swiss  on  flank  and  rear.     The  very 
battalions  of  Filles  St.  Thomas  and  Petits-P^res 
joined  in  this  fusilade.    The  mass  of  the  artillery 
of  the  besiegers  was  gradually  collected  on  one 
good  point ;  more  guns,  seized  by  the  mob  at  the 
arsenal  and  in  other  places,  were  dragged  forward ; 
some  barricades  were  raised,  and  a  close  concen- 
trated fire  was  opened  upon  the  Swiss  and  the 
chlLteau.    But  still  the  Swiss  kept  up  their  fire 
by  volley  and  platoon,  and,  by  dint  of  musketry 
and  their  single  cannon,  they  captured  three  other 
pieces  of  artillery — ^but  unfortunately  without  their 
linstocks.    At  this  moment  many  lookers-on  were 
very  doubtful  whether  a  complete  victory  would 
not  remain  to  the  Swiss.     Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
then  a  very  young  and  a  very  poor  officer  of  artil- 
lery, who  was  among  the  spectators,  and  who 
afterwards  pretended  that  he  was  indifferent  or 
merely  led  to  the  spot  by  curiosity,  although,  in 
fact,  he  was  then  professedly  an  out-and-out  Ja- 
cobin of  the  school  of  RobeBpierre,  thought  that 
the  Swiss  must  beat  if  they  had  only  a  skilful 
commander.     But  the  Swiss,  unable  to  use  the 
three  guns  they  had  just  captured,  and  assailed  by 
the  national  guards  as  well  as  by  the  enemy  in 
front,  were  soon  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
palace.    They  had  lefi;,  however,  on  the  Place  du 
Carrousel  from  a  thousand  to  .twelve  hundred 
Frenchmen  killed  and  wounded — so  dreadful  had 
been  their  fire,  and  so  dose  and  thidc  the  masses 
against  which  it  had  been  directed — and  their  case 
was  by  no  means  desperate,  when  M.  d'Hervilly 
arrivcn  firom  the  Assembly  with  the  king's  order 
to  them  to  cease  firing.     Before  the  brave  men 
could  be  made  to  understand  this  order,  they  re- 
pulsed a  body  of  insurgents  who  had  ventured  to 
come  to  dose  quarters.    The  Swiss,  relieved  from 
thai  duty  for  which  alone  they  had  been  hazard- 
ing their  lives  against  such  fearful  odds,  would 
gladly  have  piled  their  arms ;  but  the  insurgents, 
who  obeyed  no  orders,  or  at  least  none  that  came 
from  the  king  or  firom  any  other  constituted  au- 
thority, kept  firing  on,  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
Some  few  of  the  Swiss  did,  however,  quit  their 
posts  to  follow  M.  d'Hervilly  to  the  Assembly,  where 
he  promised  them  life  and  security ;  but  the  rest 
remained  in  the  palace — and  many  of  them,  it  is 
said,  never  knew,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, anything  about  the  king's  order.     Cannon- 
balls  and  buUets  were  flying  about  too  thickly  to 
aQow  d'Hervilly  to  make  any  long  stay.    He  was 
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scarcely  gone  ere  Westermann  led  the  Marseillese 
and  Bretons  to  another  assault  in  front  of  the 
palace,  while  another  body  of  insurgents  attacked 
It  with  artillery  on  the  side  of  the  Louvre.     Long 
and  bloody  was  the  contest,  and  many  a  Mar- 
seillese and  Breton  fell  dead  on  the  terrace  and  on 
the  marble  steps  before  Westermann  forced  an 
entrance  by  the  great  door ;  and  then  the  Swiss 
obstinately  defended  every  step  of  the  broad  stair- 
case. But,  as  soon  as  the  Marseillese  and  Bretons 
got  footing  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  they  were 
followed  by  thousands  of  national  guardsmen  of 
the  sans-culottic   districts,  and  by  thousands  of 
pike-men  from  the  faubourgs — ^by  a  living  mass 
which  might  have  seemed  sufficient  to  mdce  the 
old  oak  beams  and  rafters  of  the  Tuileries  crack 
and  break,  and  so  bury  together  in  one  hideous 
ruin  Swiss  and  French,  the  assailants  and  the  as- 
sailed.    The  republicans  even  dragged  up  heavy 
guns  to  burst  open  the  inner  doors  with  grape- 
shot.     At  last  the  Swiss,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  wounded  and  covered  with  blood,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  cried  for  mercy.     Never  was  such 
a  cry  more  vainly  raised;  the  French  fell  upon 
them,  and  commenced  one  of  the  most  atrocious  of 
massacres — a  butchery  in  which  mere  children 
and  women,  armed  with  pikes  and  knives,  took 
part.     One  division  of  the  victims,  from  two  to 
three    hundred  strong,  formed    into  a  column, 
rushed  out  of  the  palace,  and  endeavoured  to  cut 
their  way  to  the  Champs  Elysc^es,  and  thence  on 
to  Courbevoie,  where  were  hundreds  of  their  brave 
countrymen  and  brothers  in  arms,  in  barracks  and 
doing  nothing,  but  who,  had  they  been  kept  in 
Paris,  might  have  given  a  very  different  turn  to 
the  fortune  of  the  day.    They  kept  together,  and 
in  perfect  order  for  some  time,  defending  them- 
selves with  their  bayonets,  for  they  had  consumed 
all  their  cartridges  before  they  quitted  the  palace ; 
but  attadked  from  every  side,  fired  upon  by  artil- 
lery and  musketry,  and  seeing  every  avenue  blocked 
up,  they  hesitated,  halted,  consulted,  and  then  broke 
and  fled  in  small  parties,  and  in  every  direction, 
crying,  "  Quarter !  quarter !  mercy !"  Nearly  every 
man  of  them  was  massacred  by  the  ferocious  mob, 
who  mutilated  their  bodies,  and  stuck  their  heads 
upon  pikes.    Another  party  fled  from  the  Tuileries 
by  the  Rue  de  I'EcheUe,  and  were  butchered  to  a 
man.    A  third  party  rushed  across  the  garden  and 
the  Feuillant  terrace  to  the  Assembly ;  and  of  these 
the  greater  part  were  brought  down  by  a  keen  fu- 
silade, and  the  rest  found  refiige  in  the  back  benches 
of  the  house.     Cl^ry,  who  had  leaped  out  at  the 
queen's  window,  and  who  had  not  known  whither 
to  go,  was  accosted  by  some  Marseillese,  who  had 
just  butchered  several  of  the  Swiss,  and  were  strip- 
ping them  of  their  clothes.     One  of  them  went  up 
to  him  with  a  bloody  sword  in  his  hand,  saying, 
"  How,  citizen !  without  arms !     Take  this  sword 
and  help  us  to  kill.''—''  I  was,"  says  the  faithfiil 
valet-de-chambre, ''  without  arms,  and  most  for- 
tunatdy  in  a  plain  frock  coat ;  for  if  anything  had 
betrayed  that  I  belonged  to  the  pakce,  I  should  not 
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have  escaped."     He  then  ran  and  concealed  him- 
self in  a  stable,  where  some  of  the  Swiss  took 
refuge  also ;  but  they  were  watched  and  soon  cut 
to  pieces  close  to  him.     Attracted  by  the  cries  of 
these  wretched  victims,  the  master  of  Uie  house  ran 
down  to  the  stable ;  he  was  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service  to  the  Swiss,  but  he  conducted  Cl^ry  into 
his  house,  and  kept  him  there  till  the  massacre 
was  over.     Cl^ry  had  barely  time  to  throw  away 
some  papers  which  might  have  disclosed  the  nature 
of  his  employment  at  court,  ere  a  body  of  armed 
men  broke  into  the  house  to  see  if  any  Swiss  were 
concealed  in  it.  After  a  keen  search  these  ruffians, 
with  their  hands  wet  with  blood,  entered  into  con- 
versation, and  coolly  related  how  many  meti  they 
had  massacred.     "  I  remained  at  this  asylum," 
adds  Cl^ry,  "  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  having  constantly  before  my 
eves  a  view  of  the  horrors  that  were  committed  in 
the  Place  de  Louis  Quinze.     Of  the  men,  some 
were  continuing  the  slaughter,  and  others  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  those  who  were  already  slain; 
while  the  women,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  were 
committing  the  most  indecent  mutilations  on  the 
dead  bodies,  from  which  they  tore  pieces  of  flesh 
and  carried  them  in  triumph."    For  the  horrors 
that  were  perpetrated  within  the  Tuileries  we  have 
the  authority  of  another  eye-witness.     Madame 
Campan,  who  was  in  the  number  of  those  who 
could  not  leap  out  of  windows  or  escape  in  any 
other  way — a  very  considerable  number,  and  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  women  and  aged  or 
feeble  men — says  that  several  noblemen,  in  attempt- 
ing to  fly  by  the  long  gallery  that  leads  from  the 
Tuileries  to  the  Louvre,  were  poniarded  or  shot, 
and  their  dead  bodies  thrown  out  of  the  windows  ; 
that  two  ushers  of  the  king's  chamber  were  killed 
in  defending  with  their  swords  the  door  of  the 
council-room,  and  that  another  usher  was  slain  at 
the  door  of  the  queen's  bedchamber,  all  three  pro- 
testing that  it  was  their  duty  to  die  there.  Madame 
Campan,  the  Princess  de  Tarente,  and  a  good  many 
more  ladies,  were  in  the  queen's  drawing-room, 
expecting  death  every  instant,  when  a  man  with  a 
long  beard  entered,  crying  out,  in  the  name  of 
PtJtion,  "  Mercy  for  the  women !   Do  not  dishonour 
the  nation !"  Missing  her  sister,  Madame  Campan 
ran  to  an  upper  apartment,  where  she  found  two 
femmes-de-chambre  and  a  tall  Hungarian,  one  of 
the  queen's  chasseurs,  who  was  sitting  on  the  side 
of  a  bed  pale  as  death,  and  utterly  helpless  through 
fright     She  cried  out  to  him  to  fly  for  his  life. 
**  I  cannot,"  said  the  man ;  "  I  am  dead  with  fear !" 
As  he  said  the  words  a  savage  troop  rushed  up  the 
stairs  and  into  the  room,  and  massacred  him.  They 
were  faMing  upon  Madame  Campan  and  the  two 
femmes-de-chambre,  when  a  voice  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  called  out,  **  What  are  you  doing  up 
there?     The  women  are  not  to  be  killed;"  and 
thereupon  a  horrible  Marseillese  said  to  Madame 
Campan,  who  was  on  her  knees  before  him  pray- 
ing for  merc]^,  "Get  up,  she-rogue,  the  nation  par- 
dons you!  Lhe^icn^coquine^lafudiontefaUg^rdce.^' 


Five  or  siiL  men  then  carried  her  and  the  two  wait- 
ing-women to  one  of  the  large  windows  of  the  palace, 
set  them  upon  a  table,  and  bade  them  cry  "  Vive  la 
nation.**     After  this  they  were  allowed  to  quit  the 
palace,  which  was  re-echoing  with  the  blows  of  men 
and  women  who  were  breaking  the  furniture  and 
everything  to  pieces.     *'  I  was  obliged  to  walk  over 
several  dead  bodies,"  says  the  estimable  woman, 
who  has  rendered  even  better  service  to  the  memory 
of  Marie  Antoinette  than  Clery  has  done  to  that  of 
Louis  XVI.,  "  and  I  recognised  among  them  the 
body  of  the  old  Vicomte  de  Broves,  to  whom  the 
queen  had  sent  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  terrible 
night  to  beg  him  and  another  aged  gentleman  in 
her  name  to  quit  the  palace  and  get  to  their  homes. 
But  the  two  old  men  had  begged  me  to  tell  her 
majesty,  that  they  had  too  often  obeyed  the  king's 
orders  in  circumstances  when  it  was  their  duty  to 
have  risked  their  lives  for  his  defence ;  and  that  this 
time  they  were  determined  to  be  disobedient,  and 
would  only  remember  the  kindness  of  the  queen." 
As  Madame  Campan  was  quitting  the  Tuileries 
garden  by  one  of  the  iron  gates,  the  men  who  were 
conducting  her  asked  whither  she  would  go  ?    She 
asked  them  whether  they  were  at  liberty  to  conduct 
her  wherever  she  desired  to  go  ?     Upon  this  one 
of  them,  a  Marseillese,  pushed  her  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  musket,  saying,  **  How !  do  you  still 
doubt  the  power  of  the  people  I"   Madame  replied, 
"  Certainly  not."    They  told  her  that  she  might 
go  wherever  she  liked.   As  she  traversed  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  in  the  midst  of  balls  and  bullets,  she 
witnessed  the  massacre  of  several  of  the  Swiss,  and 
saw  her  own  house  in  a  blaze;  for,  partly  through 
accidents  likely  to  arise  in  such  an  incessant  firing 
of  cannons  and  muskets,  and  partly  by  design,  fire 
was  set  to  many  of  the  buildings  near  the  Tuileries, 
and  even  to  a  part  of  that  palace  itself.  The  skirts 
of  her  white  dress  had  been  stained  with  blood  in 
sweeping  over  the  floors  of  the  palace.    The  pois- 
sardes,  or  fish-wives,  who,  like  all  the  market- 
women  of  Paris,  had  long  been  such  decided  pa- 
triotesses,  followed  her  and  her  companions,  hooting 
and  hissing,  and  crying  out  that  Uiey  belonged  to 
the  Austrian  woman,  and  ought  to  be  killed.    The 
armed  men  that  were  conducting  her  led  her  and 
the  two  waiting-women  under  a  doorway  that  they 
might  take  off  their  white  gowns ;  but  this  seemed 
to  ifiake  matters  worse,  for  their  under  dresses, 
being  too  short,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  per- 
sons in  disguise,  and  another  troop  of  poissardea 
cried  out  that  thoy  were  young  Swiss  dressed  as 
women,  and  as  such   ought    to   be  massacred. 
When  this  alarm  was  over,  Madame  Campan  saw 
advancing  along  the  street  a  group  of  she-cannibala 
carrying  the  head  of  poor  commandant  Mandat. 
Her  escort  made  her  and  her  companions  hastily 
enter  an  obscure  wine-shop,  where  they  called  for 
wine  and  bade  the  ladies  drink  with  them,  assuring 
the  landlord  that  they  were  their  sisters  and  good 
patriotesses.    By  this  time  all  the  Marseillese  who 
had  followed  her  from  the  palace  had  quirted  her. 
One  of  the  men  that  remained  told  her  in  an  under 
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tone  of  voice  that  he  had  been  forced  to  join  the 
insurgents ;  that  he  disapproved  of  all  their  atro- 
cities ;  that  he  had  killed  nobody,  and  saved  her. 
**  You  have  run,"  said  he,  "  a  great  risk  in  meet- 
ing those  iiiries  Uiat  were  carrying  the  head  of 
Mandat  Yesterday,  at  midnight^  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  those  horrible  women  took  an  oath  to 
kill  with  ^eir  own  hands  the  queen  and  all  the 
females  attached  to  her  service.  It  is  only  the  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  of  the  deed  that  has  saved  you 
all."  At  last  Madame  Campan  reached  the  house 
of  her  sister,  where  all  the  members  of  her  family 
were  assembled,  and  where  every  one  believed  that 
she  had  been  murdered  in  the  palace.  But  she 
could  not  long  rest  there,  for  the  house  was  known, 
and  it  was  presently  surrounded  by  a  furious  mob, 
shouting  that  the  confidante  of  Marie  Antoinette 
was  there,  and  that  they  would  have  her  head. 
The  numbers  were  never  correctly  ascertained,  but 
it  appears  that  five  or  six  gentlemen  of  rank,  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  national  guards,  who  either  sided 
with  the  Swiss,  or  met  death  because  they  were 
known  to  have  been  friends  of  the  court,  and  to 
have  fought  with  the  Marseillese  at  the  ill-omened 
dinner  in  the  Champs  Elysi^es,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred domestics  of  the  royal  family,  were  butchered 
in  the  Tuileries.  As  for  the  Swiss,  out  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  men  that  had  mustered  in  the 
palace  on  the  preceding  night,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  at  most  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  outlived  tlua  bloody  day;  and  many  of 
these  poor  fellows  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds 
or  of  grief.  So  madly  savage  were  the  Parisian 
mobs,  or  patriots  and  patriotesses,  that  they  mur- 
dered all  the  door-porters  they  could  reach,  as 
some  of  those  men  were  Swiss,  and  as  they  were  all 
called  Swiss— the  word  Suisse  having  become,  in 
Parisian  French  at  least,  a  synonyme  for  "  door- 
porter."  As  a  large  party  of  them — fifty,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  eighty— >  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  under  escort  of  a  de- 
tachment of  national  guards  to  whom  they  had 
surrendered — a  ferocious  multitude  in  the  Place 
de  Greve  burst  through  the  ranks  of  the  national 
guards,  and  murdered  the  helpless  prisoners  in 
cold  blood  to  the  last  man,  the  guardsmen  looking 
on,  and,  it  is  said,  making  not  the  slightest  effort 
to  save  men  whose  lives  ought  to  have  been  sacred 
in  their  eyes.  But  still  there  were  some  French- 
men who  were  horror-stricken  at  these  atrocities, 
and  who  risked  their  lives  in  endeavours  to  stop 
them — cnly^  unfortunately  for  the  national  cha- 
racter, these  noble  efforts  were  spoiled  in  some 
cases  by  strut  and  theatrical  display.  One  Cle- 
ment, a  wine-dealer,  rushed  to  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  leading  a  rescued  Swiss  by  the  hand, 
set  forth,  in  an  artificial  speech,  the  dangers  he 
had  undergone  in  the  rescue,  declared  that  he  was 
childless  himself  and  would  adopt  the  Swiss  he 
had  saved,  and  then  fell  upon  the  poor  soldier's 
neck  and  fainted  away;  at  which  that  august 
Areopagiis  clapped  and  applauded,  as  if  it  had 
been  Tidma  enacting.    Gorsas,  the  journalist,  stood 


fast  at  the  door  of  a  guard-room,  within  which  were 
some  Swiss  prisoners,  haranguing  the  mob,  and 
doinff  all  he  could  to  save  the  prisoners — an  action 
which  would  have  been  the  more  commendable  if 
Gorsas  had  not  himself  been  labouring  for  months 
in  his  newspaper  to  excite  the  people  into  insur- 
rection and  their  present  madness,  or  if  either  his 
efforts  had  been  attended  with  success  or  he  had 
ended  his  foul  life  by  the  door  of  that  guaid- 
house  in  pleading  die  cause  of  mercy.  Some  few 
other  citizens  generously  exposed  their  lives  in 
concealing  Swiss  or  other  fugitives  in  their  houses. 
The  massacres  were  not  all  over  till  late  in 
the  evening;  but  as  early  as  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  people 
informed  the  republican  deputies  sitting  in  the 
Assembly,  Jacobins  and  Girondists,  who  had  set 
them  to  this  work,  that  they  had  conc[uered  and 
that  the  Tuileries  was  in  their  possession.  Un- 
til the  moment  when  this  certain  intelligence 
was  received,  these  reformers  and  reconstructors 
of  nations,  though  they  had  the  king  and  his 
family  in  their  hands,  were  quivering  with  agita- 
tion and  alarm.  The  cannon  whicn  was  fired 
close  by — for  their  hall  was  not  many  hundred 
yards  from  the  palace— shook  the  walls  of  their 
Areopagus,  and  their  windows  were  nearly  all 
broken  by  the  concussion  of  the  atmosphere  and 
by  random  musket-shots.  Some  of  the  illustrious 
deputies  rose  and  went  to  the  door;  but  to  go  out 
where  balls  were  fiyinglike  hail  was  more  danger- 
ous than  to  remain  in ;  and  so  they  returned  to 
their  seats  or  vaulted  into  the  speaking-place  to 
talk  about  the  glory  of  dying  for  the  country,  and 
the  imperative  duty  of  all  representatives  of  the 
people  to  remain  at  their  posts  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  As  the  guns  boomed  and  the  House 
shook,  they  talked  the  louder  to  keep  up  what 
heart  was  left  in  them.  A  portion  of  the  armed 
mob  rushed  in  at  the  door  of  the  hall ;  but  it  was 
not  the  mob  that  these  orators  feared,  and  so  they 
greeted  the  in-comers  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  la 
Nation ! "  The  next  thing  they  did  was  to  de- 
cree an  address  calling  upon  the  people  to  respect, 
not  the  palace  they  were  attacking,  but  "  the 
Rights  of  Man,  Liberty,  and  Equality,"  and  to 
order  that  this  brief  address  should  instantly  be 
printed  and  placarded.  As  soon  as  this  was  de- 
creed they  had  recourse  to  some  more  swearing, 
which  they  always  employed  like  a  dram :  they 
all  rose  on  their  feet,  stretched  out  their  right 
hands,  and,  to  the  loud  accompaniment  of  the 
galleries,  they  swore  that  they  would  perish,  if 
necessary,  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and  equality. 
Then  a  deputation  from  one  of  the  sections,  com- 
posed of  daring  men  who  had  ventured  to  come  to 
the  House  through  the  terrible  storm  that  was 
raging,  appeared  at  the  bar  to  say  that  their  section 
fully  concurred  in  the  petition  for  d^h^ance  which 
Mayor  Ptftion  had  presented,  to  declare  that  they 
too  had  sworn  to  die  for  liberty  and  equality,  that 
they  were  all  tired  of  the  crimes  of  the  couit,  and 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  kings  for  ever.    "  O,  legis- 
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lators,"  said  their  orator,  in  winding  up  his 
harangue, "  only  dare  to  swear  that  you  will  save 
the  empire,  and  the  empire  is  safe!"  What! 
more  swearing  ? — Yes !  more  and  still  more ;  for 
all  the  deputies  rose  simultaneously,  and,  again 
raising  their  right  hands  towards  heaven,  they 
shouted,  almost  loud  enough  to  drown  the  roar  of 
hig  guns  and  the  crack  and  crash  of  small  ones, 
"  Nous  le  juronsl  We  swear  it.'*  The  presi- 
dent— it  was  the  Girondist  Guadet,  as  the  Girondist 
Vergniaud  had  been  worn  out  by  sitting  all  night 
— entreated  this  deputation  to  take  charge  of  the 
address  to  the  people  which  had  just  been  voted, 
and  cause  the  same  to  be  placarded.  Apparently 
tlie  servants  of  the  Assembly  would  not  expose 
themselves  to  be  shot  by  carrying  out  the  paper. 
Next  came  a  deputation  from  the  insurrectional 
municipality,  who  had  established  themselves  in 
the  H6tel  de  Ville.  This  deputation,  consisting  of 
six  known  men  of  the  people,  demanded  that  the 
Assembly  should  pronounce  sentence  of  dt^chtkuice 
instanter,  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  on  the 
morrow  to  present  to  the  Assembly  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  the  occurrences  "  of  this  for  ever 
memorable  day,"  in  order  that  it  might  be  sent  to 
all  the  forty-four  thousand  municipalities  of 
France.  And  they  also  announced  that,  notwith- 
standing the  suspension  and  changes  which  they 
had  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
making  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  Potion,  Manuel, 
and  Danton  were  '*  still  their  colleagues,"  and  that 
Santerre  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards 
and  all  the  armed  force  of  Paris.  Guadet,  who 
was  acting  as  president,  and  who  was  one  of 
Pt^tion's  closest  friends,  said  to  this  deputation, 
**  Gentlemen,  you  have  spoken  of  Monsieur  Petion, 
but  Petion  you  know  is  detained  a  prisoner.  He 
cannot  speak  to  the  people,  and  you  may  judge 
how  much  he  wishes  to  do  it.  We  invite  you, 
therefore,  to  take  oflF  the  order  which  prevents  him 
from  showing  himself  to  his  fellow-citizens." 
This  was  a  conclusion  to  the  farce  of  the  virtuous 
mayor's  duresse  and  restraint.  Montaut  Maribon, 
a  decided  Robespierrist,  who  had  been  more  than 
once  president  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  who  was  pre- 
sident there  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month 
of  August,  and  who,  in  that  capacity  and  other- 
wise, had  materially  aided  and  assisted  in  bringing 
about  the  insurrection,  moved  that  the  Assembly 
should  be  called  over  by  muster-roll,  and  that 
every  |  member  should  ascend  the  tribune  as  his 
name  was  called,  and  there  separately  and  indivi- 
dually swear  in  the  name  of  the  nation  to  maintain 
liberty  and  equality,  or  die  at  his  post  This 
motion  was  carried  upon  the  ground  that,  when 
men  swore  in  masses,  their  oaths  were  not  so  good 
or  clear  as  when  each  man  swore  separately.  This 
fresh  swearing — ^the  calling  over  the  list  of  the 
members — the  ascending  and  descending  the  steps 
of  the  tribune — must  have  occupied  a  considerable 
time;  but  we  know  not  whether  the  proceeding 
was  over  or  only  in  progress  when  the  Assembly 
was  informed  that  the  insurgents  had  triumphed. 


and  that  a  deputation  of  patriots  were  coming  to 
the  bar  to  present  several  boxes  full  of  papers  which 
they  had  found  in  the  Tuileries.  Upon  the  motion 
of  Lacroix,  who  said  that  the  Assembly  had  no 
place  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  such  docu- 
ments, these  papers  were  sent  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
Then  Lamarque  acquainted  the  House  that  the 
extraordinary  committee  of  twelve  had  thought  fit 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  any  carriages  or  couriers 
from  the  capital,  '^  in  order  that  lying  letters 
might  not  carry  alarm  into  the  departments ;"  and 
he  advised  the  Assembly  to  draw  up  immediately 
an  address  to  the  French  people,  to  assure  them 
that  their  representatives,  true  to  their  oaths,  would 
neglect  nothing  to  save  the  country,  and  to  let  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  know  that  the 
insurrection  of  to-day  was  only  the  effect  of  the 
weariness  of  the  people,  &c.  The  Assembly  not 
only  adopted  the  proposition,  but  intrusted  the 
drawing  up  of  this  address  to  Lamarque  himself. 
Afler  this,  a  number  of  citizens  and  citizenesses, 
who  had  been  attacking  the  palace,  came  to  de- 
pose that  all  the  bloodshed  had  been  owing  to  the 
court  and  to  the  abominable  Swiss,  who  had  be- 
trayed good  patriots  by  their  signs  of  amity,  and 
had  fired  upon  them  when  they  confidently  and 
peaceably  approached  the  palace.  According  to 
their  spokesman,  the  people  had  all  been  as  inno- 
cent and  as  quiet  as  lambs,  and  it  was  the  king, 
and  not  they,  who  had  set  the  tocsins  ringing. 
"  For  a  long  time,"  said  he,  "  the  people  have 
been  calling  for  d<§ch^ce,  and  you,  legislators, 
have  not  yet  so  much  as  pronounced  sentence  of 
suspension.  Learn,  then,  that  we  have  set  fire  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  that  we  will  not  extinguish  it 
until  the  vengeance  of  the  people  is  satisfied.  I 
am  charged  to  demand  from  you  once  more  in  the 
people's  name  the  dethronement  of  the  king." 
Guadet  assured  them  that  the  Assembly  was 
watching  over  the  safety  of  the  empire  (the  word 
kingdom  was  pronounced  no  more),  and  that  they 
might  assure  the  people  that  it  was  going  instandy 
to  adopt  grand  measures.  Guadet  dien  ceded  the 
presidential  chair  to  Gensonn^  and  assisted  Verg- 
niaud in  bringing  up  a  project  of  decree  in  the 
name  of  the  extraordinary  committee  of  twelve. 
Vergniaud,  with  the  ordinary  Gironde  cant,  spoke 
of  his  own  tender  feelings,  and  of  the  great  grief 
the  Assembly  must  necessarily  feel  in  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  rigorous  measures ;  but 
he  ended  with  saying  that  these  measures  must  be 
adopted  instantly,  or  farewell  liberty!  farewell 
equality !  farewell  the  existence  of  France  as  an 
independent  nation !  His  propositions  were  simply 
these: — 1.  That  the  French  people  were  invited 
to  form  a  National  ConvenHoUj  to  take  place  of  the 
existing  Assembly.  2.  The  king  was  provisorily 
suspended  from  his  functions,  until  the  National 
Convention  should  pronounce  upon  the  measures 
proper  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and 
the  tranquil  reign  of  liberty  and  equality.  3.  The 
extraordinary  committee  would  present,  within  the 
day,  the  best  method  of  organising  a  new  mi- 
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nistry  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
4.  The  ministers  actually  in  office  were  to  con- 
tinue their  functions  until  the  new  cabinet  should 
be  formed.  5.  The  extraordinary  committee 
would  also  prepare  in  the  course  of  the  day  a  pro- 
ject of  decree  touching  the  governor  and  die  edu- 
cation of  the  prince  royal.  6.  The  payment  of 
die  civil  list  was  suspended  until  the  National 
Convention  should  decide  on  ^hat  head ;  btit  the 
extraordinary  committee  would  present,  within 
four-and-twenty  hours,  a  project  of  decree  touch- 
ing some  allowance  to  be  granted  to  the  king 
during  his  suspension.  7.  The  National  Assem- 
bly took  charge  of  the  money,  books,  &c.,  in  the 
hands  of  the  intendent  of  the  civil  list.  8.  The 
king  and  his  family  were  to  remain  within  the 
walls  of  the  Assembly  until  tranquillity  should  be 
re-established  in  Paris.  The  department  was  to 
give  orders  for  preparing  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg for  the  future  residence  of  the  king  and  his 
family,  who  would  be  placed  under  the  guard  of 
citizens  and  the  law.  10.  Every  public  function- 
ary, every  soldier,  non-commissioned  officer,  officer, 
or  general  that  abandoned  his  post  in  these  days  of 
alarm  was  declared  infamous  and  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  11.  The  department  and  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  would  instantly  and  solemnly  pro- 
claim the  present  decree.  12.  And  it  would  be 
sent  by  extraordinary  couriers  to  the  eighth-three 
departments,  who  would  be  bound  to  send  it  to  all 
the  municipalities,  &c. 

The  uncrowned  king,  panting  in  the  close  hot 
box  of  the  short-hand  writers,  had  scarcely  heard 
the  Assembly  vote  this  decree  ere  Guadet  presented 
the  plan  for  constructing  a  new  popular  ministry 
— a  plain  and  simple  rule,  for  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  themselves  to  elect  all  the  ministers 
for  the  present  And  as  soon  as  this  was  agreed 
to  Guadet  said  that  the  same  rule  would  do  very 
well  for  choosing  a  governor  for  the  king's  son. 
Two  things  appear  pretty  certain  ;  the  Girondists 
must  have  had  these  decrees  and  projects  of  de- 
crees and  orations  ready  written  in  their  pockets, 
and  the  c6t<5  droit,  who  had  shown  so  much  energy 
and  boldness  during  the  two  or  three  preceding 
days,  must  either  have  kept  away  from  the  Assem- 
bly for  fear  of  being  massacred,  or  they  must  all 
have  lifted  hands  and  taken  oaths  with  the  repub- 
licans in  dread  of  the  armed  patriots,  who  crowded 
both  the  galleries  and  the  body  of  the  House. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  no  division,  everything 
being  carried  by  acclamation,  nor  can  we  find  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  day,  or  in  the  course  of 
several  following  days,  there  was  a  single  deputy 
that  ventured  to  offer  one  word  of  opposition  or  re- 
monstrance or  protest.  Brissot,  who  fondly  fan- 
cied that  they  were  now  going  to  have  the  best  of 
possible  republics,  and  that  he  and  his  party 
would  be,  and  woidd  long  remain,  at  the  head  of  it 
as  ministers  or  dictators,  supported  Guadet*s  pro- 
positions, but  said  he  thought  that  the  Assembly 
could  not  proceed  to  elect  new  ministers  until  they 
had  decre^  that  the  present  cabinet  had  lost  the 


confidence  of  the  nation — ^until  they  had  been 
formally  deprived  of  their  functions,  and  until  all 
their  papers  had  been  seized  and  sealed  up  by 
order  of  the  Assembly.    These  propositions  were 
adopted  and  decreed  instantly  and  unanimously. 
A  member  then  annoimced  that  a  part  of  the  Tui- 
leries  was  still  in  a  blaze,  that  the  people  were  in- 
terrupting the  firemen,  and  that  the  whole  palace 
would,  be  burnt  to  the  ground  unless  the  Assembly 
sent  a  deputation  to  restore  order.     But  the  As- 
sembly decreed  that  this  business  did  not  concern 
them,  and  ought  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  muni- 
cipality.   Jean  Debrie  then  proposed,  in  the  name 
of  the  extraordinary  committee,  that  it  should  be 
declared — 1.  That  every  decree  the  Assembly  had 
passed  should  have  the  force  of  law  without  the 
royal  sanction :  2.  That  the  new  minister  of  justice 
should  use  the  great  seal  without  any  sanction  or 
consent  of  the  king ;  3.  And  that  the  new  ministers 
should  sign  together  and  issue  all  addresses,  pro- 
clamations, and  other  acts  of  that  kind.     All  this 
was  decreed  in  an  instant.     Duhem  then  said  that 
he  had  been  out  of  doors,  and  that  the  most  excited 
and  furious  of  the  people  were  already  rendered 
quiet  as  lambs  by  the  decrees  which  the  Assembly 
had  passed,  and  were  now    doing  nothing  but 
swearing  fidelity,   tranquillity,   and   submission. 
Nevertheless,  another  body  of  patriots  in  a  very  ex- 
cited state  appeared  at  the  bar  to  give  vent  to  their 
indignation   against  the    chief  of   the   executive 
power,  and  to  demand  incontinently  a  decree  of 
dt^ch^ance.      Vergniaud,  after  declaring  that  he 
could  not  doubt  the  purity  of  their  sentiments  or 
their  respect  for  the  laws,  told  them  that  they  must 
have  a  little  patience ;  that  the  present  representa- 
tives of  the  people  had  done  all  that  their  powers 
had  permitted  them  to  do  in  voting  that  a  conven- 
tion should  be  called  to  pronounce  on  the  great 
question  of  decht^ance.  "  And  in  the  mean  while," 
said  he,  '^  the  Assembly  has  pronounced  sentence 
of  suspension,  and  this  measure  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  remove  from  the  people  all  fiirther  fear  as 
to  the  treacheries  and  plots  of  the  executive  power. 
It  is  now  a  truth  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ; 
and  we  are  here  to  die  for  the  people  and  for  li- 
berty."    But  the  Jacobins,  who  were  determined 
not  to  leave  all  the  honours  of  the  day  to  the 
Girondists,  now  proceeded  rapidly  to  propose  and 
carry  decrees  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
fatal  to  the  Gironde,  who  had  little  or  no  hold  on 
the  popular  masses.     Jean  Debrie  proposed  that 
the  Assembly,  having  just  sworn  so  solemnly  to 
maintain  and  carry  out  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality,  ought  forthwith  to  admit  the  natural 
right  of  universal  sufirage,  and  ought  to  decree 
that  for  the  approaching  convention  every  citizen 
of  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  living  by  the  produce 
of  his  labour,  should  have  a  vote ;  and  this  too 
was  adopted  imanimously.     Choudieu  demanded, 
as  measures  very  essential  to  the  general  safety, 
that  a  camp  should  be  formed  under  the  walls  of 
Paris,  to  be  composed  of  the  people  of  Paris  and  of 
all  other  patriots  that  chose  to  repair  to  it ;  that  the 
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Parisian  cannoneers,  who  had  been  so  active  this 
day,  should  be  allowed  to  place  their  artillery  in 
battery  on  the  Heights  of  Montmartre,  which  com- 
manded the  capital ;  and  that  from  this  moment 
the  Assembly  should  remain  in  permanent  session. 
As  soon  as  all  this  had  been  decreed  unanimously, 
Lacroix,  another  most  thoroughpaced  Jacobin, 
demanded  that  the  Assembly  should  instantly  ap- 
point a  committee,  or  commissaries,  to  go  to  the 
army  on  the  frontiers  to  announce  the  changes 
which  bad  taken  place,  and  to  keep  the  soldiers  in 
the  right  path.  And  forthwith  the  Assembly 
named  thirteen  deputies  of  the  deepest  Jacobin  hue, 
who  set  out  for  the  army  this  very  evening,  being 
invested,  on  the  motion  of  Gensonn^S,  with  powers 
to  dismiss  generals  and  all  functionaries,  civil  or 
military,  and  to  put  them  under  arrest  if  they 
should  think  proper.  Some  citizens  then  came  in 
to  implore  the  Assembly  to  do  something  to  stop 
the  fire  that  was  spreading  in  the  buildings  near 
the  Tuileries ;  and  the  Assembly  deputed  Paloy, 
one  of  its  members,  who  was  considered  a  skilful 
man  in  such  matters  (there  were  hundreds  there 
that  were  skilful  enough  in  Hghting  fires),  to  go 
and  put  out  the  conflagration.  When  this  was 
done  Isnard  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  new  cabinet  that  it  was  to  form.  "  And," 
said  this  Girondist,  **  since  the  Assembly  declared 
that  Roland^  Clavieres,  and  Servan  carried  with 
them  the  regret  of  the  nation,  we  owe  it  to  public 
opinion  to  reinstate  those  three  virtuous  ministers 
immediately  by  a  unanimous  vote!"  The  House 
voted  as  he  proposed,  and  thus,  through  the  bloody 
paths  of  insurrection  and  anarchy,  the  husband  of 
Madame  Roland  found  his  way  back  to  the  cabinet. 
Next  a  deputation  of  the  cannoneers  of  Paris  came 
in  to  declare  that  this  was  the  most  beautiful  day 
of  their  lives,  since  they  had  saved  the  cause  of 
liberty;  that  the  Swiss  had  been  the  aggressors, 
having  fired  upon  them  out  of  the  same  windows 
from  which  Charles  IX.  had  fired  upon  his  sub- 
jects at  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  &c. 
Deputy  Montaut  said  that  the  attestation  of  these 
excellent  citizens  clearly  proved  that  the  Swiss 
guards  had  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  people 
by  treacherously  assassinating  the  citizens.  ''  As 
it  is  good,"  said  he,  "  that  it  should  be  known 
that  the  citizens  of  Paris  have  only  repelled  force 
by  force,  I  demand  that  the  Assembly  order  this 
address  of  the  cannoneers  to  be  printed  and  sent 
to  the  departments."  This  being  agreed  to,  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  elect  the  three  other  mi- 
nisters by  simple  vote.  Danton,  who  had  gone 
into  the  Tuileries  when  all  the  fighting  was  over 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  was  appointed 
minister  of  justice  by  an  overwhelming  majority; 
Monge,  the  mathematician,  was  named  minister  of 
marine,  and  Lebrun  minister  for  foreign  aflairs. 
At  half-past  three  in  the  morning  the  Assembly 
suspended  their  labours  for  a  few  hours.  The  king 
and  his  family  were  conducted  to  four  small  rooms 
on  the  upper  floor  which  had  been  destined  to  the 
use  of  Camus  the  archivist.    They  had  no  change 


of  clothes,  they  had  been  able  to  bring  nothing 
with  them  from  the  palace  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs ;  but  the  Countess  of  Sutherland,  the  wife 
of  the  British  ambassador,  hastened  to  send  some 
things  for  their  present  use;  and  their  gaolers,  it 
appears,  permitted  these  things  to  be  delivered  to 
tihem.  On  the  following  momijig  the  queen  sent 
for  Madame  Campan,  who  borrowed  some  more 
clothes,  and  went  instantly  to  the  narrow  prison  in 
which  all  the  royalty  in  France  was  confined.  In 
the  outer  room  she  found  five  or  six  gentlemen 
who  had  followed  the  court;  in  the  second  room 
she  found  the  king,  who  was  having  his  hair 
dressed,  and  who  said  not  a  word;  and  in  the 
Uiird  room  she  found  the  queen  stretched  on  a 
rude  bed  and  in  a  state  of  grief  passing  descrip- 
tion. Nobody  was  with  the  queen  except  a  big 
woman,  une  grosse  femmej  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed her  gaoler,  but  who  yet  looked  a  kind  and 
good  person.  As  soon  as  Marie  Antoinette  saw 
her  faithful  servant,  she  opened  her  arms  to  em- 
brace her;  but  loud  bursts  of  despair  followed  this 
first  afiectionate  movement.  She  exclaimed,  **  We 
are  all  lost — all !  This  is  where  they  have  been 
leading  us  for  these  three  years.  We  shall  fall  in 
this  horrible  revolution — many  others  will  perish 
after  us !  All  parties  have  contributed  to  our  ruin; 
the  innovators  like  madman,  others  out  of  ambi- 
tion, for  the  most  frantic  of  the  Jacobins  only 
wanted  gold  and  ^Ace,  and  the  mob  are  now  look- 
ing for  pillage.  There  is  not  a  true  patriot  in  all 
that  infamous  horde !  And  the  emigrants,  they 
have  their  intrigues  and  improper  projects;  and 
foreign  nations  are  only  wishing  to  profit  by  the 
dissensions  of  France :  all,  all  nave  contributed  to 
our  calamities!"  Here  the  little  dauphin  and 
Madame  de  Tourzel  entered  from  the  fourth  room, 
and  the  sight  of  her  poor  child  forced  fresh  ex- 
clamations of  woe,  woe  and  despair,  from  the  fallen 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  As  soon  as  these  na- 
tural emotions  were  over  she  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
serious  loss  Madame  must  sustain  by  the  burning 
of  her  house,  inquired  after  the  Princess  de  Tar- 
rente  and  her  other  friends  whom  she  had  left  in 
the  Tuileries,  and  hoped  that  they  were  safe.  She 
complained,  but  in  the  gentlest  terms,  of  the  un- 
easinesft^the  king's  undignified  and  very  unromantic 
behaviour  occasioned  her.  She  said  that  his  habit 
of  never  checking  himself  in  those  things,  and  his 
strong  appetite,  had  made  him  eat  as  heartily  as  he 
could  have  done  in  his  own  palace ;  that  those  who 
did  not  know  the  king  as  she  did  could  not  con- 
ceive what  piety  and  real  greatness  there  was  in 
his  resi^ation,  and  were  unfavourably  impressed 
with  this  behaviour;  that  several  deputies,  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  him,  had  warned  her  before  now 
of  these  disadvantageous  impressions,  but  that  there 
was  no  doing  anything  with  the  king's  appetite ! 

When  the  Assembly  resumed  its  labours  the 
king  and  his  family  were  again  conducted  to  the 
close,  hot  box,  scarcely  ten  feet  square — scarcely 
larger  than  a  funeral  vault — behind  the  president's 
chair,  to  hear  obloquy  heaped  upon  his  name  and 
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his  race,  to  see  the  last  remnants  of  monarchy  en- 
tomhed.  In  the  destruction  vhich  had  taken 
place  at  the  time  of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  the 
people  had  respected  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  and  a  grand  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.  which  stood  on  the  Place  Ven- 
dome ;  but  now  they  resolved  that  these,  too,  must 
come  down,  and  that  the  last  traces  of  royalty 
must  be  obliterated.  A  Jacobin  deputy  acquainted 
the  House  that  the  people  were  already  engaged 
in  these  operations,  and  that,  as  serious  accidents 
might  happen  from  their  inexperience,  he  would 
request  that  some  engineers  or  architects  should 
be  sent  to  superintend  the  demolitions.  An  un- 
named deputy  ventured  to  say  that  the  Assembly 
could  not  properly  authorise  the  destruction  of 
these  monuments,  and  to  call  for  the  order  of  the 
day.  Fauchet  opposed  this  call,  saying  that  the 
Assembly  ought  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
people.  Thuriot  thought  that,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  the  people  from  doing  what  they  wished, 
some  confidential  men  ought  to  be  appointed  to 
preside  over  their  labours,  in  order  that  accidents 
might  be  prevented.  "  Some  of  these  monu- 
ments," said  he,  **  may  be  useful  to  the  arts,  and 
some  may  be  cast  into  cannon  or  coined  into 
money.  The  Assembly  must  in  these  circum- 
stances display  a  greatness  of  character,  and  not 
fear  to  order  the  suppression  of  all  the  monuments 
raised  to  pride  and  despotism.''  Albitte,  another 
furious  Jacobin,  exclaimed,  **  We  must  at  length 
tear  up  by  the  roots  all  royal  prejudices.  I  de- 
mand, as  a  proof  that  we  are  friends  of  liberty, 
that  we  order  the  statues  of  kings  to  be  overthrown 
everywhere,  and  statues  of  Liberty  to  be  placed  on 
their  pedestals."  The  Assembly  voted  a  decree 
in  conformity,  and  also  instructed  the  several  sec- 
tions to  send  engineers  to  superintend  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  new  municipality  or  commune 
gave  in  their  proces-verbal  of  all  the  great  things 
that  had  been  done  yesterday;  and  Mayor  Fiction, 
free  as  a  bird  in  the  air,  and  as  merry  too,  came 
to  the  bar  in  the  midst  of  a  deputation  of  the  new 
municipals,  who  said,  in  presenting  him,  ^*  Legis- 
lators !  the  friends  of  the  people  come  to  deliver 
to  the  friends  of  the  people  the  friend  of  the 
people !"  When  this  concetto  bad  been  duly  ap- 
plauded, Fetion  spoke  for  himself.  He  said  that 
he  could  not  express  the  satisfaction  he  had  just 
experienced  in  traversing  the  tranquillised  and 
happy  capital.  **  Everywhere,  O  legislators,"  ex- 
claimed the  re-made  mayor,  •*  you  are  blessed  by 
the  people!  Everywhere  your  last  decrees  are 
blessed  !  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly  that 
we  have  established  peace  and  order.  There  will 
be  no  more  slaughter !  The  citizens  now  feel  the 
necessity  of  reposing  on  the  laws,  and  expecting 
from  them  their  just  vengeance."  The  virtuous 
mayor's  virtuous  friends,  Roland,  Clavi^res,  and 
Monge,  and  also  Danton,  who  was  not  his  fHend, 
presented  themselves  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  and 
to  swear  once  more  to  defend  libertv  and  equality, 
or  die  at  their  posts.    Danton,  who  said  diat  he 


had  been  led  to  the  ministr}r  "  through  the  breach 
made  by  the  cannon  of  patriots,"  delivered  a  short 
but  sonorous  harangue;  and  Roland  solicited  and 
obtained  a  decree  authorising  each  of  the  new 
ministers  to  make  whatever  changes  and  new  ap- 
pointments in  his  department  he  might  think 
proper.  Arena,  a  deputy  from  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  some 
of  the  poor  Swiss  prisoners  who  had  escaped  mas- 
sacre, but  who  had  not  had  a  morsel  of  bread  to 
eat  for  thirty  hours.  The  gendarmes,  who  had 
done  such  good  service,  denounced  the  greater 
part  of  their  officers  as  men  gangrened  with  aris- 
tocracy :  the  Assembly  allowed  them  to  choose 
officers  of  their  own ;  and  this  convenient  rule 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  army,  until 
officers  and  men  were  alike  sans-culottic.  Guadet, 
working  hard  at  what  must  inevitably  ruin  him 
and  his  party,  brought  up  a  decree  regulating  the 
elections  for  the  National  Convention,  and  the 
time  when  that  new  legislature  was  to  assemble. 
According  to  his  project,  which  was  adopted  and 
voted  unanimously,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention were  to  repair  to  Faris  by  the  20th  of 
September,  on  which  day,  if  only  two  hundred  of 
them  should  have  assembled,  ue  present  legis- 
lature would  dissolve  itself.  At  night  the  royal 
family  were  conveyed  back  to  their  four  narrow 
rooms  or  cells,  to  be  re-conducted  on  the  morrow 
morning  to  the  loge  du  logographe;  and  this  was 
repeated  on  Sunday,  the  12th,  when  Anarcharsis 
Clootz,  the  Orator  of  Mankind,  was  introduced  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  to  make  one  of  his  harangues 
upon  the  blessed  rights  of  man  and  the  execrable 
vices  of  all  kines.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  madmen  and  vagabonds,  whom  he  represented 
as  brave  and  enlightened  Germans,  who  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
only  anxious  to  fight  in  the  French  ranks  for 
liberty  and  equality.  He  declared  that  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  the  king's  brother,  that  the 
Prussian  generals  Mollendorff,  Kalkreuth,  and 
Slieffen,  were  all  ardent  admirers  of  the  French 
revolution;  that  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  had  taken  deep  root  in  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, not  excepting  the  dominions  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  all 
those  well-peopled  regions  might  be  expected  to 
be  up  in  arms  ^  for  the  eternal  principle  of  the 
indivisible  sovereignty  of  mankind,  and  for  the 
rights  of  man."  A  committee  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  state  of  the  Luxembourg  reported  that 
there  were  many  cellars  and  subterranean  pas- 
sages under  that  palace,  so  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  guard  it.  And  hereupon  the 
Assembly  agreed  that  the  dirty,  dingy  tower  of  the 
Temple  would  be  a  much  safer  place  for  the  pre- 
sent residence  of  the  royal  family.  They  further 
determined  that  the  guard  should  be  placed  under 
the  orders  and  surveillance  of  Mayor  Potion  and 
Santerre,  now  commandant-general  of  all  the  na- 
tional guards ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
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access  to  the  king  without  a  pass  signed  by  the 
mayor  or  by  the  municipality.  They  liberally 
Toted  500,000  livres  to  de^ay  the  king's  expenses 
until  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention — 
but  they  never  paid,  or  caused  to  be  paid,  a  single 
sous  of  this  money.  Citizens  and  citizenesses 
were  admitted  to  heap  horrible  abuse  upon  the 
king  and  queen,  who,  penned  up  in  the  loge  du 
logographe,  could  not  avoid  hearing  all  that  was 
said.  Some  of  these  impatient  patriots  said  it 
was  not  suspension,  but  dt^hc^ance,  that  they 
wanted — instant  dt^ch^nce,  and  the  trial  of  the 
king  after  it.  Federates  appeared  to  demand  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  court-martial  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  their  brothers,  who  had  perished  by 
hundrq|ds  round  the  den  of  the  tyrant;  and  ad- 
dresses were  presented  from  nearly  all  the  sections 
congratulating  the  Assembly  on  all  that  it  had 
done,  and  urging  it  to  go  on  in  the  same  glorious 
course.  At  a  late  hour  the  royal  family  were 
conveyed  to  their  four  cells,  to  be  brought  back 
again  on  Monday  morning  to  the  loge  du  logo- 
graphe,  where  slow  torture,  more  exquisite  than 
any  that  could  have  been  administered  with  fire 
and  stake,  had  been  inflicted  on  the  king  and 
queen.  In  the  course  of  this  Monday  morning 
Robespierre,  who  had  thrown  off  his  coat  of  dark- 
ness as  soon  as  the  triimiph  of  the  insurgents  was 
secure,  and  who  had  appeared  at  the  club  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  to  point  out  to  the  Jacobins  the 
best  uses  that  might  be  made  of  the  events  of 
that  day,  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  As- 
sembly at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  one  of 
the  sections.  He  was  welcomed  with  tremendous 
applauses.  He  hoped  the  Assembly  would  make 
haste  to  honour  the  patriots  who  had  fallen  on  the 
10th,  and  whose  heroism  was  equal  to  anything 
that  Greece  or  Rome  could  show.  These  martyrs 
of  liberty  ought  to  be  immortalized :  it  was  not 
mere  honours,  but  an  apotheosis,  that  the  nation 
owed  them.  "  O  people,"  said  he,  "  now  that 
tyranny  is  laid  low  in  the  dust,  take  care  not  to 


give  her  time  to  get  up  again!  Vigilance  and 
rigour !  We  propose  that  you  should  decree  that 
in  the  Place  Vendfime,  where  stood  the  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.,  there  shall  be  erected  a  pyramid 
to  the  honour  of  those  who  died  fighting  for  liberty 
on  the  10th.  The  Assembly  referred  this  demand 
to  the  committee  of  public  instruction  or  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  House  and  the  galleries  again  ap- 
plauded Robespierre,  who,  with  his  companions, 
took  his  seat  on  the  benches,  being  allowed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  honours  of  the  stfance.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  reading 
scraps  of  letters  and  papers  which  had  been 
found  in  the  Tuileries,  and  in  hearing  fresh 
denunciations  of  royalty,  and  fresh  calls  for  its 
perpetual  suppression.*  In  the  afternoon  the 
royal  family  were  removed  from  the  Assembly 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  dismal  tower  of  the  Tem- 
plet a  place  surrounded  on  every  side  by  strong 
lofly  wcdls,  and  situated  in  the  filthiest  part  of 
all  Paris,  which  was  then  a  very  filthy  city: 
they  were  put  into  an  open  carriage,  in  ord^r 
that  their  degradation  and  wretchedness  might  be 
seen  by  all  patriots.  Virtue-PtJtion  rode  in  the 
same  carriage  with  them,  pretending  that  his  pre- 
sence was  necessary  to  prevent  their  being  torn  to 
pieces.  The  national  guards  were  drawn  up  in 
fine  all  the  way  from  the  door  of  the  Salle  de 
Manage  to  the  gate  of  the  Temple ;  the  carriage 
was  preceded  by  a  horde  of  ferocious-looking 
pikemen,  who  styled  themselves  the  men  of  the 
1 0th  of  August,  or  the  conquerors  of  the  Tuileries ; 
and  behind  the  carriage  rolled  several  heavy  can- 
non charged  almost  to  the  lips  with  grape-shot. 
With  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  they  made  the  car- 
riage halt  for  some  time  in  the  Place  Vend6me,in 
order  that  Louis  might  contemplate'die  prostrate  and 
broken  statue  of  his  ancestor.  A  few  devoted  friends, 
who  would  have  approached  the  carriage  if  only  to 
weep  for  the  king,  were  brutally  repulsed  and  ill 
treated.      At  last  the  iron-bound  doors  of  the 

*  Hist.  Fkrlemmt. 
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Temple  closed  upon  the  royal  captives  and  hid 
them  from  the  insulting  gaze  of  the  populace. 
**  And  thus,"  says  Dulaure,  who  is  verily  an 
historian  worthy  of  his  subject,  **  disappeared  the 
throne ;  thus  the  antique  monarchy  of  the  Franks, 
the  dynasty  of  the  Capets,  established  by  force  in 
barbarous  times,  were  annihilated  by  force  in 
civilized  times ! " 

The  Temple — the  building  had  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  from  its  gates  the  last  of 
those  knights  in  France  had  gone  forth  to  be  tor* 
tured  and  burned  five  centuries  before,  when  the 
national  cruelty  was  as  hideous  as  now — had  seve- 
ral towers  or  donjons.  That  to  which  the  royal 
family  were  consigned  was  a  small  tower  that 
stood  with  its  back  against  the  great  tower,  and  it 
was* flanked  by  two  turrets.  The  body  of  this 
building  was  four  stories  high,  but  the  rooms  on 
each  floor  were  small,  filthy,  and  inconvenient. 
The  king's  sister  and  daughter  had  no  other  bed- 
room than  a  small,  dark  ante-chamber,  and  this 
ante-chamber  was  the  only  way  to  one  of  the  tur- 
rets, where  servants,  municipals,  and  common 
soldiers  cooked  their  dinners  and  did  other  offices. 
The  queen  and  the  dauphin  had  rather  a  better 
Toom ;  but  behind  the  king's  sleeping-room  there 
was  another  kitchen.  In  one  of  the  turrets  there 
was  a  library  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  volumes;  and  these  books  became  a 
wonderful  source  of  enjoyment  to  poor  Louis,  who 
had  ever  been  a  great  reader.  He  had  not  been 
many  days  in  this  hard  captivity  when  Clt^ry,  who 
had  implored  and  obtained  permission  to  wait 
upon  him  and  to  be  confined  with  him,  found  him 
amusing  his  children  by  making  them  guess 
riddles  in  a  collection  of  the  ^  Mercures  de  France' 
which  he  had  found  in  that  turret  library.  The 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  who  had  so  generously  re- 
turned to  France  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the 
queen,  obtained  permission  to  shut  herself  up  in 
the  Temple  with  her;  but  after  five  or  six  days 
the  new  commune,  which  usurped  even  more 
power  and  authority  than  the  old  one,  tore  her 
from  her  friend  and  committed  her  to  the  prison 
of  La  Force,  where  she  was  confined  with  felons 
and  criminals  of  the  worst  description.  Madame 
Campan  supplicated  Petion  for  permission  to  wait 
upon  her  royal  mistress ;  but  the  virtuous  mayor 
not  only  refused,  but  threatened  to  send  her  to  the 
prison  of  La  Force ;  and,  crueller  still,  in  the  kind 
of  consolation  he  offered  to  her  disappointment, 
he  told  her  that  none  of  the  persons  who  had  ac- 
companied Louis  XVI.  or  his  family  into  the 
Temple  would  be  allowed  to  remain  there  very 
long.  And,  in  effect,  a  few  days  after  Madame  de 
Tourzel,  her  daughter,  a  woman  that  waited  on 
the  dauphin,  and  every  one  else  was  turned  out  of 
that  prison,  except  only  Cl^ry,  who  waited  upon 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  the  princess 
royal,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  as  best  he  could. 
But  these  discomforts  were  trifles  compared  to  the 
vexations,  alarms,  and  mental  tortures  that  were 
constantly  inflicted  on  the  captives  by  the  infernal 
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malice  of  their  gaolers,  and  by  the  mob  out  of 
doors,  that  found  delight  in  gathering  under  the 
grated  windows  of  Uie  tower,  and  there  uttering 
ribald  jests,  blasphemy,  obscenity,  and  sanguinary 
threats,  even  as  they  had  done  under  the  windows 
of  the  Tuileries.  This,  of  course,  became  worse 
and  worse  as  the  Prussian  army  advanced  into 
France.  At  one  time  the  commune  decreed  that 
a  deep  ditch  should  be  dug  all  round  the  Temple 
to  keep  the  poor  prisoners  in  surer  custody ;  but 
on  account  of  the  labour  and  expense  this  excava- 
tion was  never  begun. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  day  after  the  removal 
of  the  royal  family  to  the  Temple,  Robespierre  ap- 
peared again  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  petition 
for  or  demand  the  prompt  punishment  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  a  punishment  that  should 
allow  of  no  distinctions ;  and  his  friend  Duquesnoy, 
an  unfrocked  monk,  and  now  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly, proposed  the  instant  arrest  of  all  indivi- 
duals known  to  be  enemies  to  the  revolution.  For 
the  present  the  Assembly  got  rid  of  Duquesnoy 's 
arbitrary  and  horrible  proposition  by  passing  to 
the  order  of  the  day.  But,  upon  the  motion  of 
Chabot,  that  other  unfrocked  monk,  they  decreed 
that  there  should  be  immediately  erected  a  "  po- 
pular court"  to  try  the  enemies  of  the  people. 
Merlin  announced  that  the  Prussians  and  Aus- 
trians  were  advancing,  that  probably  before  this 
time  they  had  opened  trenches  before  Thionville ; 
and  he  moved,  in  consequence,  that  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  family,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  all 
the  emigrants,  should  be  held  as  hostages;  and 
this  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a 
decree  was  instantly  issued.  On  the  16th  they 
voted  that  the  camp  already  organising  under  the 
walls  of  Paris  should  consist  of  40,000  men  at 
the  least.  On  the  following  day  the  impatient 
commune  sent  a  deputation  to  announce  to  the 
august  Areopagus  that,  if  the  new  revolutionary 
tribunal  were  not  put  in  activity  at  once,  the 
tocsin  would  sound  again  at  midnight,  and  the 
people,  whose  patience  was  worn  out,  would  take 
the  trial  and  execution  of  their  enemies  into  their 
own  hands.  ''I  demand,"  said  the  municipal 
who  was  the  orator  of  the  party,  *'  that  you  in- 
stantly decree  that  one  'patriot  citizen  be  named 
from  every  section  to  form  this  new  revolutionary 
tribunal.  I  demand  that  this  tribunal  be  esta- 
blished in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  I  demand 
that  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  who  are 
so  greedy  for  the  blood  of  the  people,  have  their 
appetites  glutted  with  the  blood  of  their  infamous 
satellites  !*'  Even  some  of  the  most  violent  Jaco- 
bins were  revolted  at  these  atrocities,  and  angrily 
expostulated  with  this  new  municipal ;  but  anon 
another  deputation  appeared  at  the  bar  to  urge 
the  same  demands  in  language  equally  atrocious. 
The  orator  of  this  party  said,  **  Legislators,  we 
are  come  to  enlighten  you,  for  you  are  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  all  that  is  passing  in  Paris.  If  within 
two  or  three  hours  the  trials  of  the  traitors  are  not 
begun,  grand  calamities  will  promenade  through 
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this  capital.    We  invite  you  not  to  go  loitering  in 
the  traces  of  the  old  jurisprudence,  for  a  revolution 
requires  a  jurisprudence  of  its  own.    Your  re- 
serves and  delays  have  put  the  people  under  the 
necessity  of  rising;  and  you  know,  legislators, 
that  it  is  only  the  energy  of  the  people  that  has 
saved  them.     Rise  up,  representatives,  and  be 
great  and  bold  like  the  people,  in  order  to  merit 
their  confidence."    Thus  goaded  on,  threatened 
and  terrified,  the  Assembly  organised  the  tribunal, 
which  was  generally  called  "  The  Tribunal  of  the 
)7th  of  August,"  and  which  was  the  precursor  of 
the  still  more  terrible  "  Tribunal  Rfevolutionnaire." 
The  appointment  of  both  judges  and  juries  was 
left  to  the  commune  and  the  sections,  and  there 
was  to  be  no  appeal  whatever  against  the  decisions 
and  sentences  of  the  court.  The  judges,  the  public 
accusers,  and  the  directors  of  juries  were  all  to 
swear  before  the  commune  to  maintain  liberty  and 
equality,  or  die.     The  court  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  sections,  so  that  between  the  two  it  might  be 
in  constant  activity.    By  the  next  day,  the  18th 
of  August,  this  very  popular  tribunal  was  com- 
pleted, and  Robespierre  was  appointed  to  be  pre- 
sident of  it ;  but,  although  the  Incorruptible  had 
recommended  the  institution  of  the  court,  he  re- 
fused the  supreme  post  in  it  that  was  offered  to 
him.     He  was  looking  forward  to  a  seat  in  the 
National  Convention ;  but  he  had  probably  other 
reasons  for  declining  the  present  appointment :  he 
must  have  wished  certain  dangers  and  obstructions 
to  be  removed  before  he  completely  committed 
himself,  and  he  was  averse  to  committing  himself 
at  all  in  company  with  or  under  the  Girondists.* 
He  preferred  spending  the  short  interval  between 
the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  and  the 
meeting  of    the   Convention  in  establishing  an 
ascendancy  over  the  Parisian  electors,  in  acting 
as  orator  to  the  impatient  deputations  that  besieged 
and  bewildered  the  Assembly,  and  in  contributing 
with    Danton    to  make  the  commune  of  Paris 
the  real  governing  power  of  France.     The  Giron- 
dists had  scarcely  seen  the  king  thrown  at  their 
feet  ere  they  were  scared  by  this  rising  Colossus, 
by  this  re-modelled  and  reinvigorated  municipal- 
ity, which  took  to  itself  whatsoever  attributes  and 
functions   it  chose.     As  the  commune  retained 
the  absolute  command  and  control  of  the  national 
guards,  it  had  always  an  armed  force  ready  to 


*  Hohesplem  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  *  Moniteut'  of  the 
96th  of  August:— *■  Certain  penons  haTing  endeaToured  to  throw 
suspicions  on  my  refusal  of  the  place  of  president  of  the  tribunal 
appointed  to  try  the  conspirators,  I  owe  to  the  jpublic  un  account  of 
my  motiTes.  I  have  combated,  since  the  beg:inning  of  tiie  revolution, 
the  greater  part  of  these  criminals  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the 
nation.    I  have  myself  denounced  the  greatest  number  of  them.    I 

? predicted  all  their  attempts  and  crimes  wiien  otlier  people  believed 
n  their  civism.  I  could  not  be  the  judge  of  those  of  whom  I  had 
been  the  adversary ;  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  remember  that*  if 
they  wen  the  enemies  of  the  country,  they  were  also  my  peiwmal 
and  declared  enemies.  This  maxim,  good  in  all  circumstances,  is 
particulaily  applicable  to  the  present  case.  The  j  ustiee  of  the  people 
ou^ht  to  bear  a  character  worthy  of  them :  it  ought  to  be  as  imposinif 
as  It  is  prompt  and  terrible.  Besides,  the  exercise  of  tltese  new 
ftinetions  was  ineompatible  with  my  ftinctions  as  a  member  of  the 
oummune  to  which  I  have  been  elected.  I  was  obliged  to  choose 
between  the  two:  I  have  remained  at  the  poet  where  I  was,  con- 
vinced thati  for  tho  picMat,  it  was  there  that  I  could  beat  serve  my 
country."^ 


execute  its  will.    At  the  end  of  a  short  debate  in 
the  Assembly  upon  the  great  question  of  divorce— 
a  debate  which  ended  in  passing  a  resolution  that 
the  marriage  contract  was  and  ought  to  be  disso- 
luble upon  the  easiest  terms — GensonmS  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  at  the  manifest  usurpations  and 
daring  abuses  of  power  of  the  new  commune.    He 
complained  more  particularly  of   the  commune 
having  surrounded  the  war-office  with  an  armed 
force,  which  completely  blockaded  the  building, 
permitting  no  one  to  come  out  from  it;  and  all 
this  because  the  printer  of  the  *  Patriote  Franqais,* 
Brissot's  own  newspaper,  was  said  to  be  in  the 
house.    Gensonnt^  was  followed  by  Grangeneuve 
and  Guadet.     Grangeneuve  said,  **  Circumstances 
occasioned  the  establishment  in  Paris  of  this  pro- 
visory municipality,  but  these  circumstances  are 
now  changed.    Perhaps  we  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  having  brought  about  this  new  order 
of  things,  but  now  these  municipals  ought  to  with- 
draw from  the  scene ;  and  I  demand  that  the  As- 
sembly decree  that  the  old  municipality  be  rein- 
stated in  all  its  functions."     A  decree  was  carried 
to  this  effect ;  and  it  was  further  decreed  that  the 
national  guards  and  the  whole  public  force  of 
Paris  should  be,  as  before,  under  the  sole  control 
of  Mayor  Ptftion.    But  these  votes  signified  next 
to  nothing ;  the  commune  remained  much  as  it  was, 
and  PtStion,  by  attempting  to  re-possess  himself 
of  his  former  power,  speedily  lost  all  his  popularity. 
Within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  the  virtuous  mayor, 
the  idol  of  the  mob,  was  hdd  up  or  set  down  as  one 
of  the  greatest  rogues  in  France.     It  was  under  the 
guidance  of  this  new  commune  that  an  armed  mob 
broke  open  the  Garde-Meuble,  and  carried  off  all 
the  rich  furniture  and  other  valuable  property, 
consisting  of  the  objects  of  taste   and  curiosity 
therein  deposited.   Several  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  commune  and  chiefis  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
shared  largely  in  this  plunder.     Danton  is  said  to 
have  gotten  some  hundred  thousand  livres  ;  but  no 
one  has  hinted  that  Robespierre  ever  took  so  much 
as  a  sous.    It  was  Robespierre  who  demanded  that 
the  departmental  directory  should  have  no  control 
whatever  over  the  police  of  the  capital,  and  that 
the  new  commune  should  correspond  directly  with 
the  legislative  body,  by  which  it  was  understood 
that  the  commune  was  to  dictate  to  the  Assembly. 
And  never  did  one  body  dictate  and  domineer 
more  arbitrarily  over  another — ^never  did  inferior 
so  insult  superior.     From  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  there 
issued,  as  from  a  huge  thunder-cloud,  forked  light- 
ning that  struck  in  all  directions ;  statues,  gates, 
triumphal  arches,  and  even  edifices,  were  destroyed 
with  a  rapidity  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  ruin 
of  everything  that  was  beautiful  or  ornamental  in 
Paris.     From  the  same  black  centre  proceeded 
personal  proscriptions  and  arrests.    Accompanied 
by  locksmiths  skilled  in  the  art  of  opening  locks 
with  false  keys,  and  by  blacksmiths  and  carpenters 
who  beat  down  or  cut  away  doors  that  could  not 
be  opened  by  picklocks,  the  new  municipals  made 
domiciliary  visits  to  get  at  the  papers  and  other 
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effects  of  fiucli  as  they  suspected,  hated,  or  feared. 
An  order  of  arrest  was  launched  against  Girey- 
Dupr^,  the  printer  and  co-laborateur  of  Brissot  s 
journal,  ^hich  had  accused  the  new  commune  of 
making  anarchy  and  terror  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Girondists,  who  were  now  completely  terrified 
at  the  devil  they  had  helped  to  raise,  hrought  this 
matter  before  the  Assembly,  and  Vergniaud  ha- 
rangued upon  the  deep  iniquity  of  permitting  such 
horrible  attempts  against  personal  liberty  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  universal  liberty, 
concluding  with  a  motion  that  the  Assembly  should 
declare  the  order  to  arrest  Girey-Duprt5  a  vile 
attempt  against  individual  liberty  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  that  as  such  it  was  null  and  void ; 
and  that  the  Assembly  should  enjoin  the  munici- 
pality to  confine  itself  for  the  future  within  its 
proper  functions  and  limits.   Reboul,  in  supporting 
Vergniaud,  said  he  was  astonished  to  hear  some 
members  of  the  Assembly  defending  the  conduct 
of  the  municipality  in  issuing  an  order  to  arrest 
Gircy-Dupr^  for  a  few  harmless  reflections,  when 
all  Paris  was  placarded  with  printed  papers  which 
called  down  ^e  and  sword  upon  the  National  As- 
sembly itself,  and  which  were  signed  Marai.    The 
Girondists  were  strong  enough  in  the  House  to 
carry  Vergniaud's  resolutions ;  but  Larivifere  now 
mournfully  confessed  in  the  Assembly  that  its  reso- 
lutions were  a  waste  of  words  and  of  paper — that 
the  Assembly  had  not  the  power  to  carry  its  de- 
crees into  execution.     "  I  ask,"  said  he,  **  of  the 
deputies  of  the  eighty-three  departments,  whether 
they  can  still  consider  themselves  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  empire  ?  whether  they  will  have 
energy  enough  to  demand  from  the  people  of  Paris 
respect,  obedience,  submission  to  the  laws  ?   I  ask 
those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  thrown 
down  all  tyrannies,  whether  they  will  suffer  a  new 
despotism  to  arise  among  us?  whether  they  will 
be  so  pusillanimous  as  to  permit  some  citizen  or 
citizens  to  set  the  law  and  the  general  will  at  de- 
fiance ?  We  have  called  to  the  bar  the  president  of 
this  new  commune,  that  he  might   explain  the 
motives  of  his  conduct ;  but  this  citizen  has  not 
deigned  to  appear — he  even  refuses  to  obey  the 

law ! 1  demand,  therefore,  for  our  honour, 

for  the  honour  of  the  empire,  and  even  for  the  justi- 
fication of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  that  this  president 
of  the  commune,  who  has  only  been  called  to  the 
bar,  be  forcibly  brought  to  the  bar  before  we  ad- 
journ.** This  motion  was  carried.  Then  P<5tion, 
sadly  embarrassed,  came  into  the  Assembly  to  say 
that  the  council-general  of  the  commune  had  sent 
a  deputation  to  explain  the  motives  of  its  conduct. 
This  deputation  was  forthwith  admitted,  and  Tal- 
lien,  who  had  become  secretary-general  to  the 
new  commune,  and  who  was  spokesman  for  the 
deputation,  delivered  a  long  harangue,  which  rather 
taunted  and  accused  the  Assembly  than  excused 
the  municipality.  In  other  words,  Tallien  told 
that  august  Areopagus  that  its  reign  was  over — 
a  simple  fact  which  ought  to  have  required  no 
repetition  or  comment  after  the  insurrection  of  the 


1 0th,  and  the  vote  for  calling  the  Convention. 
Tallien  told  these  representatives  that  the  right  of 
the  new  commune  was  at  least  as  indisputable  as 
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its  power ;  and  that  it  could  acknowledge  no  au- 
thority whatever  save  that  of  the  people.  "  Called 
upon  by  the  people,"  said  he,  **  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  to  save  the  country,  we  have  done  what  we 
ought  to  do.  The  people  never  limited  our  powers 
— they  only  said, '  Go  and  act  in  our  name,  and 
we  will  approve  whatever  you  may  do.*  But  what 
signify  the»e  present  complaints  of  the  Assembly  ? 
We  ask  you,  gentlemen,  whether  the  legislative 
body  has  not  idways  been  surrounded  by  the  re- 
spect of  the  citizens  of  Paris?  This  Hall  has 
never  been  contaminated  except  by  the  presence  of 
the  worthy  descendant  of  Louis  XL  and  of  the 
woman  that  rivals  in  crime  Catherine  de*  Medici. 
If  these  tyrants  still  live,  is  it  not  to  the  respect  of 
the  people  for  this  Assembly  that  they  owe  their 

lives  ? But,  gentlemen,  you  yourselves  have 

applauded  whatever  we  did  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust !  [And  Tallien  might  have  added,  you  your- 
selves knew  beforehand  all  that  we  were  going  to 
do— you  Girondists,  who  now  complain  of  our 
speed,  because  you  fancy  you  are  not  to  win  by  the 
race,  helped  to  set  us  going.]  You  were  the  first 
to  wish  to  overthrow  the  authorities  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  to  communicate  with  us  directly.  You 
approved  of  whatever  we  did,  and  the  people  have 
sanctioned  whatever  we  may  have  done  since.  We 
were  charged  to  save  the  country,  and  we  swore  to 
save  it :  we  have  dismissed  unworthy  justices  of 
the  peace ;  we  have  broken  up  a  Feuillant  munici- 
pality. We  have  issued  no  orders  against  the 
liberty  of  good  citizens^  but  we  glory  in  having 
sequestrated  the  property  of  emigrants,  and  in 
having  arrested  consnirators  against  liberty!  We 
have  driven  out  monies  and  nuns  in  order  to  sell 
the  houses  they  occupied.  We  have  put  down 
incendiary  journals  which  corrupted  public  opi- 
nion (meaning  all  newspapers  that  were  not  tho- 
roughly republican  and  sans-culottic).  We  have 
made  domiciliary  visits ;  but  who  first  ordered 
them?  You.  The  arms  seized  in  the  houses  of 
the  suspect  {chex  les  gem  suspects)j  we  have  put 
into  the  bands  of  the  defenders  of  the  country. 
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We  havff  arrested  the  turbulent  priests ;  titey  are 
all  locked  up  in  a  certain  hcuse^  and  within  a 
very  few  days  the  soil  of  liberty  will  be  purged  of 

their  presence We  have  been  accused 

of  disorganising  the  civic  administration,  and  of 
neglecting  the  important  article  of  provisions  for 
the  capital;  but  whose  fault  is  that?    Not  ours. 
The  administrators  appointed  by  the  late  munici- 
pality vanished  on  the  day  of  danger,  and  have 
not  re-appeared  since  in  the  Hutel-de-Ville.    But 
the  people  do  not  complain  of  us :— only  yesterday, 
in  the  galleries  of  our  own  house,  they  solemnly 
swore  that  they  would  continue  to  repose  confi- 
dence in  us.     If  you  strike  us,  strike  also  the 
people  who  made  the  revolution  of  the  14th  of 
July,  1789,  who  have  consolidated  it  by  the  10th 
of  August,  and   who  will   maintain  it  with  the 
sword.     The  people  are  now  engaged  in  the  elec- 
tions for  the  Convention ;   the  people  are  now 
exercising  their  sovereignty;  only  consult  them, 
and  let  them  decide  whether  our  conduct  deserves 
blan^e  or  praise.     You  have  heard  us,  and  we  are 
here  to  hear  you.    As  men  of  the  10th  of  August, 
we  only  wish  to  have  justice,  and  to  obey  the  will 
of  the  people !"   Then  Manuel,  procureur  of  the 
commune,  begged  to  observe  that  the  National 
Assembly  had  issued  two  contradictory  decrees, 
one  dissolving  the  new  commune,  and  the  other 
declaring  that  it  had  merited  well  of  the  country. 
The  president  of  the  Assembly  begged  to  say  that 
different  constituted  authorities,  though  all  derived 
from  the  same  source,  or  from  the  sovereign  people, 
had  different  duties,  functions,  and  limits;  that 
the  formation  of  the  provisory  commune  was  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  existing  laws ;  that  it  was  the 
effect  of  an  extraordinary  and  necessary  crisis ; 
but  that  as  soon  as  these  perilous  circumstances 
should  cease,  the  provisory  authority  ought  to  cease 
with  them.    The  president  also  said  he  hoped  that 
the  city  of  Paris  would  not  dishonour  la  belle 
revolution  by  setting  an  example  of  scandal  and  of 
rebellion  to  the  law.     "  But,  no,"  exclaimed  he, 
**  Paris  will  not  set  this  evil  example !   We  have 
issued  our  decree.     The  National  Assembly  has 
done  its  duty,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  commune, 
will  do  yours.     The  Assembly  invites  you  to  the 
honours  of  the  seiance."    Three  citizens  were  next 
admitted  to  the  bar:  they  came  to  speak  more 
unceremoniously  than  Tallien  and  Manuel,  and  to 
tell  the  House  that  the  galleries  were  the  better 
part  of  it — a  thing  well  known  before,  but  never 
so  plainly  expressed  in  words.     "  People  of  the 
galleries.  National  Assembly,  and  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," said  the  plain-speaking  orator  of  this  trio, 
^'  we  come  in  the  name  of  the  people  who  are 
waiting  outside  the  door  to  demand  to  defile  in 
the  Hall,  in  order  to  see  the  representatives  of  the 
commune  who  are  here.     We  will  die,  if  need  be, 
with  them !"   Several  members,  feeling  their  own 
danger,  cried  out  in  a  breath  that  really  the  gentle- 
men of  the  commune  were  in  no  danger ;  and  the 
president,  after  some  commonplace  gabble  about 
the  dignity  of  the  Assembly  and  the  importance  of 


the  business  it  had  on  hand,  requested  the  trio  to 
go  back  and  tell  their  fdlow-citizens  that  the 
Assembly  would  equally  maintain  the  liberty  of 
the  people  and  the  respect  due  to  the  constituted 
authorities.  Lacroix  added  that  the  Assembly  was 
on  the  point  of  occupying  itself  with  decrees  for 
the  sale  of  all  the  property  of  the  emigrants;  that, 
if  the  multitude  at  the  door  defiled,  a  precious  space 
of  time  would  be  lost,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
should  propose  that  those  citizens  should  select 
twenty  of  their  number,  who  should  have  the 
honours  of  the  seance.  The  spokesman  of  the 
trio  grumbled,  and  said  that  the  people  were  free, 
but  that  the  Assembly  was  trying  to  deprive  them 
of  their  liberty,  Lacroix  asked  whether  the  As- 
sembly itself  was  free?  At  a  late  hour  of  tbe 
evening  the  president  of  the  commune,  a  sans- 
culotte of  tbe  most  vulgar  kind,  condescended  to 
appear  at  the  bar,  but  only  to  insult  the  august 
Areopagus,  and  to  tell  it  that  the  H6tel-de-Yille 
was  stronger  than  the  Salle-de-Manege. 

The  activity  of  the  new  commune  went  on  in- 
creasing, and  there  was  an  energy  and  a  decision 
in  all  it  did — an  energy  which  was  not  ill  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  to  the  proper 
way  of  meeting  the  dangers  of  invasion — an  energy 
which  would  have  been  admirable  but  for  the  fero- 
city which  accompanied  it.     Under  the  mighty 
wing  of  the  commune  the  new  tribunal  began  to 
try  and  condemn  with  a  rapidity  which  wovdd  be 
astonishing  but    for    the  still  more  astounding 
rapidity  of  the  Tribunal  B^volutionnaire  which  so 
soon  followed.     This  commune  and  the  Jacobin 
Club,  which  were  but  as  one,  regulated  the  elec- 
tions for  the  Convention,  the  club  tracing  out  the 
plan  in  the  first  instance.     Robespierre,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  propose  the  Convention,  recom- 
mended that  the    commune  should  send    com- 
missaries into  all  the  departments,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  people  being  duped  and  misled 
by  unpatriotic,  unrepublican  men ;  and  the  com-  - 
mune,  acting  on  this  suggestion,  sent  forth  its 
agents  and  its  committees,  who  exercised   in  all 
parts  of  France  a  most  despotic  power.     He  also 
recommended  that  in  future  all  popular  petitions 
should  be  addressed,  not  to  the  expiring  and  incom- 
petent National  Assembly,  but  to  the  new-born  and 
vigorous  commune  of  Paris ;  and  this  advice  vras 
taken  immediately.     The  club  named  a  committee 
of  forty-eight  to  examine  the  conduct  and  character 
of  its  members,  in  order  that  it  might  be  further 
purified  by  the  expulsion  of  all  such  as  were  not 
honest  republicans.     It  laid  down  as  a  plain  and 
simple  rule  that  no  man  was  to  be  elected  to  the 
Convention  that  had  ever  belonged  to  anti-revolu- 
tionary clubs,  or  that  had  ever  been  suspected  either 
of  absolute  or  constitutional  royaHsm,  or  that  had 
ever  signed  any  petition  in  favour  of  the  king  or  of 
any  of  the  royal  party.     A  member  of  the  club 
proposed  that  every  member  elected  to  the  Con- 
vention should  be  a  mere  delegate,  that  he  should 
have  his  instructions  given  to  him  in  writing  by 
his  constituents,  that  it  should  be  unlawful  for  him 
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to  depart  in  any  degree  from  these  instructions ; 
and  ^at  the  principle  should  be  adopted  that  no 
laws  or  decrees  of  the  future  Convention  should 
have  any  force  unless  they  were  sanctioned  and 
confirmed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  their 
primary  assemblies.     The  club  printed  this  dis- 
course, and  furthermore  drew  up  an  address  to  all 
the  affiliated  societies  on  the  subject  of  the  elec- 
tions.    Instead  of  a  patron  saint  the  club  chose  a 
patron  patriot.     Le  Nain,  a  sculptor  of  the  day 
(we  have  noted  the  excessive  republicanism  of  the 
French  artists) ,  sent  in  a  bust  of  the  elder  Brutus, 
which    was    received    with    universal    applause. 
Manuel,  the  orator  of  the  inauguration,  said,  "  It 
was  in  this  club  that  the  ruin  of  kings,  the  fall  of 
Louis  the  Lasty  was  prepared.     Here  ought  to  re- 
pose the  image  of  him  who  first  undertook  to  purge 
the  earth  of  kings.     Gentlemen,  here  is  Brutus, 
who  will  every  instant  remind  you  that,  in  order  to 
be  a  good  citizen,  one  must  be  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything,  and  even  one's  own  children, 
for  the  good  of  the  country.     Ijet  us,  above  all 
things,  remember,   at  a  moment  when  we  are 
engaged  in  the  elections,  that,  if  in  the  National 
Convention  there  shall  be  found  a  single  head  like 
his,  France  will  be  saved,  because  France  will 
have  no  more  kings.    We  ought  all  to  swear — and 
I  myself  take  the  oath  the  first — that  all  our  efforts 
shall  be  directed  to  the  destruction  of  royalty !  " 
All  the  Jacobins  raised  their  right  hands  and 
swore.     An  un-named  member  of  the  club  then 
said  that  all  the  affiliated  societies  ought  to  be 
written  to,  and  invited  to  place  in  their  halls  a 
bust  of  Brutus.    It  appears  that  Le  Nain,  with  all 
his  republicanism  and  patriotism,  had  an  eye  to 
business ;   for  this  orator  added  that  the  artist  had 
a  subscription  for  making  Brutus  busts  at  a  very 
moderate  price ;  and  he  (the  orator)  demanded  that 
the  club  should  recommend  this  subscription  to 
all  the  affiliated  clubs,  &c,     Manuel  said  that  the 
best  way  of  recommending  the  subscription  would 
be  to  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  artist's  prospectus, 
**  The  Mother  Society  has  taken  Brutus  for  its 
patron."    Manners  proposition  was  adopted,  and, 
in  order  that  honour  might  walk  hand-in-hand  with 
profit,  Le  Nain,  the  sculptor,  wa8electe.d  a  member 
of  the  club  by  acclamation.    The  bust  of  Brutus 
made  the  club  very  impatient  for  the  blood  of  a 
king.    Terrasson  exclaimed,*'  We  must  now  unite 
in  demanding  justice  on  the  traitor !    We  must 
now  join  all  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  judgment  of 
Louis  the  Last!"      Voices  from   the    galleries 
roared  **  Cry  '  Yes ! '     Let  every  man  present  say 
'  Yes ! '     He  who  says  not  '  Yes  *  is  no  patriot !  " 
And  then  a  thousand  voices  shouted,  "  Yes !  yes  ! 
yes  !**     The  federates  who  had  remained  in  Paris 
came  to  the  club  to  swear  that  they  would  not 
march  to  the  frontiers  to  meet  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians  until  the  king  and  queen  were  brought 
to  judgment,  and  a  terrible  vengeance  executed 
upon  all  the  enemies  of  liberty  in  the  capital. 
Everything  announced  that  some  fnghtfiil  mas- 
sacre was  at  hand,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever 


to  show  that  the  Girondists  or  any  section  of  them, 
or  of  the  Jacobin  party,  made  the  slightest  effort 
to  prevent  the  atrocities  which  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  of  them  not  to  foresee.  Indeed, 
several  of  the  Girondists  contributed  to  these  atro- 
cities by  adding  to  the  panic  terrors  and  the 
suspicions  which  were,  as  we  believe,  the  principal 
cause  of  the  massacres  of  September.  Thus  the 
immaculate  Roland,  as  minister  of  the  interior, 
reported  to  the  Assembly  on  the  very  eve  of  those 
massacres  that  a  terrible  conspiracy  against  liberty 
had  been  discovered  in  the  provinces — a  conspi- 
racy which  probably  only  existed  in  his  imagina- 
tion or  in  the  imagination  of  the  provincial  Jaco- 
bins, who  had  written  to  him  or  to  his  wife,  or  to 
some  of  the  flaming  republicans  by  whom  his  wife 
was  constantly  surrounded. 

The  commune,  almost  immediately  afler  the 
attack  on  the  Tuileries  of  the  10th  of  August, 
closed  all  the  gates  and  barriers  of  the  capital,  in 
order  to  prevent  deputies  of  the  Assembly  and 
others  from  flying  to  some  provincial  town  where 
they  might  make  a  new  legislature,  or  at  least  form 
a  party.  The  guards  were  vigilant ;  but  the  bar- 
riers were  still  more  thoroughly  closed  sixteen  or 
seventeen  days  after,  when  the  massacres  were  de- 
termined upon.  In  ordering  and  managing  the 
levies  of  troops  the  commune  issued  a  decree  or 
decrees  importing  that  all  the  copper  and  bronze 
belonging  to  the  churches,  all  the  bronze  statues^of 
saints,  and  even  all  the  crucifixes  that  were  made 
of  metal,  should  be  seized,  melted  down,  and  con- 
verted into  cannon ;  that  all  the  iron  railings  of 
churches  and  palaces  should  be  converted  into 
pikes ;  that  all  the  silver  chalices  and  vessels,  and 
silver  candlesticks  and  church  bells,  should  be 
seized,  and  melted  and  coined  into  money,  with  the 
exception  only  of  two  church  bells  for  every 
parish.  £ven  in  the  capital  there  was  some  oppo- 
sition made  to  these  decrees,  but  Manuel  put  forth 
a  proclamation  explanatory  of  '*  the  social  neces- 
sity "  of  the  measures,  and  a  strong  armed  force 
constantly  attended  those  who  were  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  decrees.  In  the  ancient  me- 
tropolitan church  of  Notre  Dame  there  was,  how- 
ever, a  battle  before  the  commissaries  of  the  muni- 
cipality could  despoil  the  altars  and  pull  down  the 
bells.  The  commune  assembled  and  deliberated 
as  a  legislative  body,  having  its  galleries  open  to 
the  people  like  those  of  the  National  Assembly. 
The  president  of  the  commune  frequently  referred 
questions  to  the  decision  of  the  mob  in  these 
galleries.  Marat,  who  has  been  called  "  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  the  majority  of  this  assembly," 
bad  a  private  gallery  or  lodge  reserved  for  his  own 
use,  and  he  was  charged  with  the  important  duty 
of  reporting  in  a  journal  all  that  passed  and  all 
that  was  spoken  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  But  the 
genius  of  the  friend  of  the  people  could  not 
descend  to  such  dry  mechanical  work :  he  never 
reported  a  line,  but  suggested  most  of  the  things 
that  were  done,  and  paved  his  way  to  a  supreme 
authority  in  that  place.    As  soon  as  the  massacrea 
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were  begun  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  com- 
mune's committee  of  surveillance.  As  early  as 
the  18th  of  August  the  commune  ordered  that  all 
the  women  and  children  of  emigrants  should  be 
shut  up  in  prisons  or  in  strong  houses  as  hostages, 
and  the  principle  was  established  that  the  lives  of 
these  captives  should  be  answerable  for  the  lives  of 
the  patriots  in  the  field  against  the  coalition  of 
kings.  They  decided  that  all  public  acts  from 
this  time  should  be  dated  the  first  year  of  Equality, 
&c. ;  that  all  oflScers,  including  commanders-in- 
chief  of  armies,  should  wear  worsted  epaulettes 
like  the  common  men ;  that  in  all  diplomatic  or 
ministerial  correspondence  the  word  monsieur 
should  give  place  to  the  more  correct  and  more 
honourable  epithet  of  citizen  ;  that  in  trials  before 
the  Extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal  no  advocate 
should  be  allowed  to  plead  for  prisoners  accused 
of  high  treason  against  the  nation,  unless  he  pro- 
duced a  certificate  of  his  own  patriotism  and 
civism  signed  by  his  section;  and  that  all  con- 
ferences or  consultations  between  such  prisoners 
and  their  counsel  should  be  public,  or  take  place 
before  the  officers  of  the  municinality.  The  elec- 
tions of  all  the  Paris  members  ror  the  Convention 
were  indisputably  settled  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
and  in  the  great  club-hall  in  the  Rue  St.  HonortJ. 
That  silly  herd  the  Gironde  fancied  that  they 
could  carry  these  elections  in  their  own  way, 
alfhough  they  knew  that  they  had  no  influence  m 
either  of  these  places,  while  Robespierre  and  Dan- 
ton,  Marat  ana  Manuel  were  omnipotent  both  in 
the  Jacobin  club  and  in  the  commune.  Madame 
Roland,  who  at  one  time  had  written  flattering 
letters  to  Robespierre,  who  had  expressed  th^ 
greatest  sympathy  for  him,  and  who  condemned 
him  only  when  she  saw  that  he  was  aiming  at  the 
destruction  of  her  party,  talks  vaguely  of  plots  and 
manoeuvres  to  seduce  the  good  people  of  Paris 
into  voting  for  the  Terrorists;  but  neither  ma- 
noeuvres nor  plots  were  necessary ;  the  election  of 
the  Terrorists,  the  choice  of  men  who  would  go  all 
lengths,  being  secured,  first,  by  the  ascendancy  the 
clubs  had  been  allowed  to  acquire,  and  next,  by 
the  sanguinary  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August, 
which  the  Girondists  themselves  had  indisputably 
promoted. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  September 
massacres — "  the  most  atrocious  crime  that  stains 
the  annals  of  mankind  " — ^were  perpetrated  for  the 
chief,  if  not  for  the  sole,  purpose  of  securing  the 
elections  of  Robespierre  and  his  partisans  for  the 
city  of  Paris,  even  as,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  Reveillon  tJmeute  was  got  up  to  secure 
the  election  of  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  the  States-General.*  This  may  indeed  have  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  massacres,  but  we  think  it 
was  far  from  being  the  only  cause,  or  even  the 
chief  cause,  as  the  elections  of  the  Terrorists  were 
quite  sure  without  these  wholesale  murders.  The 
commune,  and  the  Assembly  too,  had  completely 
done  away  with  the  elective  qualification  of  pro- 
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perty ;  every  man  that  lived  by  his  labour  now  had 
a  vote  in  the  sections  and  in  the  primary  assem- 
blies, so  that  the  sans-culottes  must  inevitably  be 
an  immense  majority  in  Paris  as  everywhere  else, 
and  sans-culottes  could  only  be  expected  to  vote 
for  sans-cidottes — for  Robespierre,  who   had   so 
long  been  their  idol,  and  for  the  friends  he  recom- 
mended, and  who  recommended  themselves  by 
their  ultra-democratic  and  levelling  principles,  and 
by  their  incessant  flatteiy  of  the  vices  and  passions 
of  the  sovereign  mob.     Some  memoirs  and  papers 
of  the  time  affirm  that  the  commune  resolved  to 
proceed  to  the  bloodiest  extremities  to  preserve 
that  power  a  part  of  the  Assembly  were   now 
attacking :  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  September 
massacres  we  take  to   be  that  madness  of  fear 
which  had  already  given  rise  to  so  many  atro- 
cities;   and   it   was    because   they  felt    a    panic 
terror  themselves,    and   confessed   in   their   own 
bosoms  to  the  mighty  agency  of  fear,  that  Danton 
and  the  rest  recommended  terror  as  the  best  means 
of  acting  upon  others.     Nor  was  there   any  want 
of  things  and  circumstances  proper  to  alarm  and 
exasperate  so  excitable  a  people.     Lafayette  had 
essentially  contributed  to  get  up  this  madness  of 
suspicion  and  fear.    When  the  three  commissaries 
sent  by  the  National  Assembly  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count, or  to  seduce  his  army  fi'om  their  obedience 
to  him,  reached  his  head-quaarters  at  Sedan,  he 
caused  them  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  the 
tower  of  that  town,  alleging  that  the  National  As- 
sembly had  been  violated  and  reduced  to  less  than 
a  third  of  its  members ;  that  the  members  who  had 
come  to  him  on  such  a  mission  could  only  be  the 
chiefs  or  the  instruments  of  the  faction  who  had 
equally  usurped  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  and 
that  of  the  King ;  that  the  commune  freely  elected 
by  the  people  had  been  violently  replaced  by  the 
commune  of  the  10th  of  August ;  and,  finally,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  Paris  but  anarchy  and  law- 
less violence.    The  mayor  of  Sedan  concurred  with 
Lafayette,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  might  be 
sure  of  his  troops  and  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  in  the  Ardennes,  and  with  them  might  set 
"  the  example  of  a  holy  resistance  to  oppression." 
He  wrote  to  old  Luckner  to  invite  him  to  join  with 
his  army  in  this  generous  eflbrt  for  securing  the  con- 
stitution they  were  all  sworn  to  defend ;  but  Luck- 
ner, knowing  better  what  was  in  the  minds  of  his 
men,  hesitated,  half  promised,  and  retracted,  mud- 
dled his  head  with  wine,  lost  his  wits  altogether, 
called  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  "  a 
very  great  accident  that  had  happened  in  Paris," 
laughed  at  it  one  minute,  wept  at  it  the  next,  and 
did  nothing  but  harangue  the  soldiers  in  very 
German  French.    At  the  same  time  General  Ar- 
thur Dillon,  who  had  been  left  with  a  small  force 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Flanders  frontier,  showed 
no  alacrity  in  concerting  measures  with  Lafayette. 
This,  Lafayette  says,  was  owing  to  Dillon's  too 
great  royalism ;  but  it  might  proceed  from  Dillon's 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Lafiiyette's  plan  and  of 
the  means  of  canying  it  into  execution  with  troops 
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that  liad  made  their  camps  almost  counterparts  of 
the  mother  society  in  the  Rue  St.  Honored;  and 
Dillon  had  had  a  brother  massacred  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Dumouriez,  who  had  contrived  since  the 
breaking  up  of  his  ministry  to  get  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  North,  had 
established  himself  with  20,000  good  troops  in  a 
fortified  camp  at  Maulde^  fully  determined  to  have 
nothing  to  do  either  with  Lafayette  or  with  Luck- 
ner,  although  he  had  been  placed  under  the  orders 
of  the  old  marshal,  but  to  wait  events  and  act  by 
and  for  himself,  with  a  very  confident  hope  that 
this  course  would  soon  lead  him  to  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  army,  upon  which,  sooner  or  later, 
the  entire  subjection  of  France  with  all  its  factions 
must  depend.  Dumouriez,  however,  was  too  stir- 
ring and  active  a  man  to  remain  in  camp  doing 
uot]&ing  like  Lafayette :  he  took  up  and  fortified 
with  great  skill  various  posts,  which  enabled  him 
to  make  incursions  into  the  enemy's  territories, 
and  which  could  not  but  seriously  interfere  with 
the  enemy's  advance ;  he  multiplied  his  incursions, 
to  jaakt  the  Austrians  believe  he  was  in  great 
force,  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  own  men  by  good 
forage  and  plunder,  and  to  inure  them  to  the  habits 
of  active  warfare.  He  boasts  that  the  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  the  camp  of  Maulde  acquired  a  degree 
of  hardihood  and  discipline,  which  distinguished 
them  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign  ;  and  that 
everywhere  else,  along  the  French  lines  and  in  the 
very  front  of  the  main  army,  the  emperor's  light 
cavalry  laid  waste  the  plains  of  France,  while  the 
troops  trifled  away  their  time  in  shameful  inac- 
tivity. Well  aware  of  the  effect  to  be  produced 
on  French  soldiers  by  such  dramatic  means,  he 
encouraged  two  young  women,  the  daughters  of  an 
ex-quartermaster  of  hussars,  to  gird  on  the  sword, 
and  accompany  the  detachments  in  their  incur- 
sions ;  and  he  published  very  poetical  accounts  of 
the  exploits  ana  bravery  of  these  modem  Joans  of 
Arc.  When  Lafayette  ordered  or  requested  Du- 
mouriez to  administer  to  his  troops  the  old  oath  to 
be  true  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king,  the 
shifty  man  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  refused  and  of  other 
parts  of  his  artfully  studied  conduct,  Dumouriez 
soon  received  a  letter  from  the  National  Assembly, 
engaging  him  to  march  with  his  army  against  the 
rebellious  Lafayette,  who  was  obliged  to  run  before 
Dumouriez  could  move.  The  municipality  of  Se* 
dan  very  speedily  repented  of  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  arresting  the  three  deputies  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  three  more  commissaries  arrived  from  Paris 
to  harangue  and  threaten ;  the  soldiers  declared 
that  they  were  all  sans-culottes ;  the  captives  in 
the  tower  of  Sedan  were  liberated,  only  four  or 
five  days  after  their  arrest ;  and  the  hero  of  two 
worlds,  as  early  as  the  19th  of  August,  found  him- 
self under  the  humiliating  necessity  of  flying  from 
the  fury  of  his  own  army  into  the  territories  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  His  wish  was  to  go  through 
Belgium  into  Holland,  where  he  hoped  for  the 
countenance  of  the  democratic  party :  he  would 


have  claimed  the  protection  of  the  American  mi- 
nister at  the  Hague,  and  from  that  place  he  would 
have  gone  to  Rotterdam  to  his  friend  Peter  Paulus, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dutch  patriots.  He  tells 
us  that  he  would  have  been  exceedingly  happy  to 
make  a  new  insurrection  in  Holland,  and  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  France  by  leading  an  army  of 
Dutchmen  on  the  rear  of  the  enemies  that  were 
invading  her;  but  he  adds  that  the  Orange  in 
fluence  and  the  aristocratic  party  were  too  powerful 
to  permit  the  realization  of  this  brilliant  scheme, 
and  that  therefore  he  determined  to  go  to  England, 
and  there  *'  wait  until  some  auspicious  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  connecting  himself  in  France 
with  new  efforts  in  the  cause  of  liberty."  He  says 
he  knew  that  England  was  the  only  country  in 
which  he  could  be  safe  from  arrest  and  captivity, 
and  that  he  was  fully  convinced  he  would  be  lust 
if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  or  Prus- 
sians, or  of  any  of  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  the 
Continent.  With  an  attendance  as  tliin  as  that 
which  had  fled  with  his  cousin  de  BouilltS  he 
crossed  the  frontiers.  Perhaps  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  for  the  most  ingenious  of  men  to  traverse 
the  Low  Countries  at  such  a  moment ;  but  La- 
fayette chose  his  course  so  badly  that  he  went  but 
a  very  few  miles  ere  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
Austrian  detachment,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  to- 
gether with  all  the  companions  of  his  flight.  They 
were  conveyed  in  the  first  instance  to  Namur, 
whence  they  were  soon  removed  to  Nivelle,  where 
they  were  closely  guarded  and  treated  rather  as 
felons  than  as  prisoners  of  war.  Lafayette  repre- 
sented that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  to 
hold  him  in  captivity,  and  he  and  his  twenty-two 
companions  signed  a  letter  or  declaration,  stating 
that  they  were  French  citizens,  "  deprived,  by  an 
irresistible  concurrence  of  extraordinary  events,  of 
the  happiness  of  serving  their  country  and  liberty ;" 
that,  "  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  violation  of 
a  constitution,  the  offspring  of  the  nation's  choice," 
they  had  withdrawn  from  France;  that  they  could 
not  be  considered  as  enemies  in  arms,  **  inasmuch 
as  they  had  abandoned  their  respective  posts  in  the 
French  army;"  that  still  less  could  they  be  con- 
founded "with  that  portion  of  their  countrymen 
whose  interests,  feelings,  and  opinions,  diametrically 
opposed  to  theirs,  had  leagued  them  with  powers 
at  war  with  France ;"  and  that,  in  fine^  they  ought 
to  be  regarded  merdy  as  foreigners  claiming  a  free 
passage  in  order  to  reach  with  all  dispatch  some 
neutral  territory.  But  the  allied  sovereigns  were  not 
in  a  humour  to  take  this  reading  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. The  fugitives  were  divided  into  three  par- 
ties :  such  as  had  not  served  in  the  national  guard, 
or  rather,  such  as  had  not  distinguished  themselves 
at  all  in  the  revolution,  were  released,  with  orders 
to  quit  the  country  as  speedily  as  might  be ;  others 
were  sent  to  be  confined  for  a  time  in  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp ;  and  Lafayette,  with  three  others,  who 
had  been  members  of  the  States  General  and  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  were  conveyed  as  close  pri- 
soners to  Lu:sembourgy  where  they  were  reproached, 
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taunted,  and  insulted  by  many  of  their  countrymen 
of  the  emigrant  party,  and  where  the  Baron  de 
Breteuil,  who  was  figuring  as  ambassador  from 
Louis  XVI.,  is  reported  to  haye  said  that  La- 
^Etyette's  existence  was  incompatible  with  the  safety 
of  the  governments  of  Europe.  From  Luxembourg 
Lafayette  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Prussian  for- 
tress of  Magdeburg,  where  he  suffered  close  con- 
finement for  about  a  year.  He  was  then  carried 
to  the  Prussian  fortress  of  Neisse,  where  he  lay  till 
the  mouth  of  May,  1794,  when  the  King  of  Prussia 
found  it  expedient  to  hand  him  over  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  who  caused  him  to  be  removed 
to  the  dreary  fortress  and  state  prison  of  Olmutz, 
and  who  would  never  consent  to  release  him  until 
the  victories  of  Napolepn  Bonaparte  enabled  him 
to  dictate  whatever  terms  he  chose  at  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio  in  1797.  His  flight  horn  Sedan 
justified  in  the  popular  mind  every  accusation  that 
had  ever  been  brought  against  him  by  Robespierre 
and  Marat,  and  increased  immensely  the  universal 
proneness  to  suspicion  and  alarm.  The  Assembly 
issued  sentence  of  outlawry  against  him  and 
against  those  who  had  fled  with  him ;  the  com- 
mune ordered  the  die  of  the  medal  which  had  been 
voted  to  him  by  the  municipality  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hand  of 
the  common  hangman ;  and  the  Parisians,  whose 
ingenuity  in  such  matters  was  great,  exhausted 
their  invention  in  heaping  abuse  and  contempt 
upon  his  name  and  his  exploits.  Dumouriez,  who 
did  not  foresee  how  soon  he  would  be  obliged  to 
fly  himself  from  his  army  and  from  the  all-devour- 
ing Jacobinism,  chuckled  over  Lafayette's  flight, 
and  afterwards,  when  he  was  himself  a  fiigitive,  he 
reflected  upon  the  prisoner  of  Olmutz  in  a  style  of 
contempt  and  sarcasm,  in  which,  however,  some 
truths  are  recognisable.  "  Perhaps,"  says  he, 
*'  some  respect  ought  to  have  been  shown  to  him 
on  account  of  the  effort  he  had  made  to  save 
Louis  XVI.  If  he  had  not  been  considered  in  the 
smallest  degree  serviceable,  or  likely  to  be  of  any 
use  as  a  friend,  it  would  have  been  but  just  to  have 
allowed  him  to  pass  through  Holland,  and  get  back 
to  America,  where  he  might  have  wept  over  the 
evils  he  had  brought  upon  his  country  by  an  ill- 
directed  revolutionary  zeal,  and  by  a  bad  imitation 
of  his  model,  Washington.  But  the  unreflecting 
rage  of  the  emigrants  misled  the  justice  of  the 
Prussian  monarch,  who  became  the  instrument  of 
their  vengeance." 

At  the  baths  of  St.  Amand,  near  the  entrenched 
camp  of  Maulde,  there  had  been  domiciliated  for 
some  time  a  close  friend  of  Robespierre,  a  member 
of  the  extreme  gauche  of  the  Assembly  and  a 
dominant  debater  in  the  Jacobins.  This  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  Couthon,  who  had  lost  the 
use  of  both  his  legs,  and  who  had  come  to  seek 
some  cure  or  relief  to  the  diseases  that  were  con- 
suming him*  According  to  Dumouriez,  who  was 
little  disposed  to  look  too  closely  into  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  political  chief  who  might  forward  his 
own  promotion  and  aggrandizement^  he  had  a 


very  mild  appearance,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  a  good  friend,  a  good  husband,  and  a 
good  father.  He  admits  that  he  had  several  con- 
ferences with  him,  and  that  they  became  very 
intimate,  but  he  does  not  add  that  it  was  Couthon 
who  won  for  him  the  suflrages  of  the  Jacobin 
leaders,  and  mainly  contributed  to  his  being  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  as  soon  as  La&yette 
had  absconded.  The  Girondists,  Roland,  Servan, 
and  Clavi^res,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  office  in 
the  month  of  June  by  Dumouriez,  and  who  had 
regained  office  by  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of 
August,  would  assuredly  have  opposed  this  ap- 
pointment if  they  had  been  able ;  but,  lacking  that 
ability,  they  wrote  complimentary  letters  to  the 
new  commander-in-chief.  Lafayette,  in  quitting 
France,  had  boasted  that  he  had  put  his  lines  in 
excellent  order  for  repelling  the  foreign  invaders. 
Dumouriez  says  that  he  found  all  the  dispositions 
Lafayette  had  made  as  bad  as  they  could  well  be : 
the  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies;  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  consisting  only  of  6000  men,  occu- 
pied an  extensive  camp  on  die  right  banks  of  the 
Meuse,  which  it  would  have  required  40,000  men  to 
defend ;  the  main  body,  consisting  of  17,000  men, 
was  posted  three  leagues  in  the  rear,  in  a  bad 
camp  on  the  heights  that  overlook  Sedan.  He 
says  that  the  consternation  was  general ;  that  the 
soldiers  considered  all  their  officers  as  traitors; 
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that  no  one  took  upon  him  to  issue  orders,  and 
that,  assuredly,  if  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  any 
time  between  the  22nd  and  28th  of  August,  had 
but  pushed  forward  10,000  men  towards  Sedan, 
Lafayette's  army  would  either  have  dispersed  itself 
among  the  fortified  places,  or  have  fled  as  far  as 
Paris.  But  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  moving 
in  a  diflerent  direction,  and  by  marches  that  were 
not  forced  marches.  Slow,  however,  as  was  their 
progress,  the  Prussifiins  sat  down  before  Longwi 
on  the  23rd  of  August.  This  town,  on  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  France,  was 
small  and  poor,  but  it  had  a  fortress  on  a  rock, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  the  great  Yauban. 
After  summoning  the  place  the  Prussians  com- 
menced bombarding  it.    The  garrison  was  in  a 
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terrible  state  of  disorder  and  indiscipline,  their 
commandant  had  no  control  over  them,  and  the 
inhabitants,  although  they  had  all  swore  to  die  for 
the  country,  had  not  fixed  the  when  or  the  where, 
and  \rere  anxioiis  not  to  die  just  yet.     In  a  yery  few 
hours  the  place  was  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  allowed  the  garrison    and  the 
conunandant  to  retire  to  other  fortresses  more  in 
the    interior   of   France.      The    Prussians    then 
blockaded  Thionyille,  and  advanced  upon  Verdun. 
On  the  26th  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Longwi 
was    known  all  over  Paris.       It  produced  the 
greatest  alarm  and  rage :  the  people,  who  attri- 
buted the  surrender  to  treachery,  believed  that 
they   and  their  cause  would  be  betrayed  every- 
where, and  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  would  be 
allowed  to  reach  the  capital  and  execute  his  tre- 
mendous threats  without    any  valid   opposition. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
who  very  possibly  had  been  the  cause  of  the  sur- 
render, sent  a  letter  to  the  National  Assembly  to 
throw  all  the  blame  on   Lavergne,    their    com- 
mandant, and  to  ask  what  they  could  have  done 
in  the  midst  of  deception  and  treachery  ?     Many  of 
the  deputies  responded,  like  the  Roman  father  in 
Comeille's  tragedy,  that  they  ought  to  have  died ! 
When  the  intelligence  first  reached  the  House 
many  of  the  members  were  absent  attending  a 
grand  funeral  service  and  procession  which  had 
been  voted  in  honour  of  the  1200  French  patriots 
who  had  fallen  on  the  10th  of  August  under  the 
Swiss    fire :  ushers  were  sent  to  call  them   to 
their  seats,  and  then  a  tremendous  storm  roared  in 
the  Salle  de  Man^e,  where  every  man  agreed  that 
nothing  but  treachery  could  account  for  what  had 
taken  place  at  Longwi.  Cambon  said  it  was  time  to 
call  upon  the  citizens  to  perform  the  promises  and 
abide  by  the  solemn  oaths  they  had  so  often  taken 
at  that  bar  to  die  for  their  country.     He  could  not 
doubt  but  that  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris  would  be  equal  to  the  emergency ;  he  could 
not  doubt  but  that  the  federates  would  now  eagerly 
rush  towards  the  frontiers;  and  he  demanded  that 
the  Assembly  should  instantly  decree  a  levy  of 
30,000  men  in  the  department  of  Paris  and  the 
departments  nearest  to  the  capital.     The  proposi- 
tion was  voted  by  acclamation.   It  was  then  hinted 
that  though  men  might  be  ready  enough  to  march, 
they  could  not  well  march  without  muskets;  and 
this  led  to  the  passing  of  resolutions,  that  all 
those  citizens  who  were  not  going  to  march  to  the 
frontiers  should  deliver  up  their  guns  to  those  who 
were ;  that  domiciliary  visits  should  be  made,  and 
that  muskets  and  all  other  arms  should  be  seized 
wherever  they  could  be  found.     "  It  is  time,'*  ex- 
claimed Cambon,  *^  that  men  of  property  should 
go  themselves  and  fight  for  what  they  possess;  but, 
if  they  will  remain  inactive,  we  must  take  from 
them  their  uniforms  and  their  muskets,  and  dress 
and  arm  with  them  the  sans-culottes,  who  have 
no  property  at  all,  but  who  are  willing  enough  to 
march  and  fight.  We  roust  also  take  all  the  liorses 
of  the  idle  and  luxurious  men  in  Paris,  and  gire 
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them  to  the  citizens  who  have  already  served  in 
the  cavalry."  Other  decrees  were  voted  for  strip- 
ping towns  and  fortresses,  which  lay  out  of  the  line 
of  attack  of  their  artillery,  and  bringing  it  all  up 
to  Paris.  The  cannoneers  of  the  capital  came  to 
the  bar  to  ofier  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery  and 
their  own  services  with  them  on  the  frontiers;  but 
Cambon  suggested  that  these  heroes  had  better  re- 
main to  form  part  of  the  levy  of  30,000  men 
which  had  just  been  voted.  Vergniaud,  in  the 
name  of  the  Extraordinary  Committee,  presented 
a  project  of  decree  declaring  that  every  akzen  who 
in  a  besieged  town  should  talk  of  surrendering 
should  he  punished  itith  death  ;  and  this  too  was 
voted  by  acclamation. 

But  it  was  in  the  commune  that  the  greatest 
fervour  and  energy  were  displayed.     Dan  ton,  who 
attended  there  much  more  constantly  than  in  the 
council  of  ministers,  recommended  the  measures 
of  vigour  and  rigour  that  ought  to  be  adopted  at 
the  present  crisis.    It  was  he  that  suggested  the 
taking  into  pay  and  arming  all  the  indigent  men  in 
and  about  Paris ;  and  nearly  every  revolutionary 
measure  that  was  adopted  either  originated  with 
him  or  was  recommended  and  enforced  by  his  bold 
oratory.     It  was  Danton's  plan  that  the  barriers 
should  be  strictly  guarded  and  closed  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  counting  from  the  29th  in  the  even- 
ing, and  that  the  domiciliary  visits  should  not  be 
made  merely  in  search  of  arms,  but  also  for  the 
arrest  of  all  aristocrats,  of  all  unsworn  priests,  of 
all  who  had  put  their  names  to  anti-revolutionary 
petitions,  of  all,  in  short,  who  were  in  any  way 
suspect.     In  order  that  all  these  victims  might  be 
seized  within  Paris,  the  strictest  and  most  terrible 
orders  were  given  to  let  no  living  being  pass  the 
barriers;    and  the  pikemen  and  the  sans-culotte 
national  guardsmen,  who  watched  those  barriers 
and  every  issue  from  the  capital,  wanted  neither 
threatening  nor  prompting  to  make  them  keen  in 
their  duty.     Boats  and  barges  were  moored  across 
the  Seine  to  prevent  any  escape  up  or  down  that 
river ;  and  all  the  communes  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  were  instructed  to  arrest  every  soul  they 
found  either  on  the  high  roads  or  in  the  fields  and 
bye  paths.    The  Paris  sections,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  in  permanent  session,  were  to  close 
their  meetings  in  order  to  attend  to  the  proper 
execution  of  these  decrees,  and  even  the  Extraor- 
dinary Tribunal,  which  had  begun  to  give  active 
employment  to  the  guillotine,  was  to  suspend  pro- 
ceedings for  these  two  days.     From  ten  o'clock  of 
the  evening  of  the  29th  all  carriages  were  to  cease 
circulating  in  Paris,  and  every  house  was  to  put 
forth  a  light  or  lights  and  keep  them  burning  all 
through  the  night.     Visits  to  all  manner  of  houses 
were  to  be  made  by  commissioners  of  the  com- 
mune assisted  by  the  armed  force.     At  the  beat  of 
drum  every  citizen  was  to  go  to  his  own  house  or 
lodging,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  suspect. 
On  the  morning  of  the  terrible  29th  news  was 
received  that  the  Austrians,  under  Saxe-Teschen 
!  were  advancing  rapidly  in  the  north,  and  that 
'  X 
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nearly  the  whole  of  La  Vendee  was  up  in  arms. 
The  panic  and  the  fury  were  trebled.  The  Gi- 
rondist ministers  lost  what  little  heart  had  been 
lefc  in  them,  and  proposed  abandoning  the  capital 
and  retiring  to  Saumur.  But  here  Danton  raised 
his  sonorous  voice  and  said — "You  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  all  France  is  in  Paris !  If 
you  abandon  the  capital  you  are  lost  for  ever,  and 
you  deliver  up  all  France  to  the  enemy.  You 
must  maintain  yourselves  in  Paris,  cost  what 
efforts  it  may.  It  is  also  impossible  to  think  of 
fighting  under  the  walls  of  the  capital :  the  10th 
of  August  has  divided  France  into  two  parts,  one 
attached  to  royalty,  and  the  other  wishing  for  a 
republic.  The  republicans,  whose  extreme  mino- 
rity iu  the  state  you  cannot  conceal  from  your- 
selves, are  the  only  men  upon  whom  you  can 
rely — are  the  only  men  that  will  fight.  The  rest 
will  refuse  to  march ;  they  will  agitate  Paris  in 
favour  of  the  emigrants  and  foreigners,  while  your 
republican  defenders,  placed  between  two  fires, 
will  get  themselves  killed  in  endeavouring  to  repel 
the  invasion.  If  they  fail — as  it  seems  to  me  they 
must  do — ^the  ruin  of  France  and  your  own  ruin 
are  certain  :  if,  contrary  to  every  expectation,  they 
should  return  as  conquerors  of  the  coalition,  still 
this  very  victory  will  be  a  defeat  for  you ;  for  it 
will  have  cost  you  the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave 
republicans,  while  the  royalists,  even  now  more 
numerous  than  you,  will  have  lost  none  of  their 
force  or  influence.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is, 
that,  to  disconcert  their  measures  and  stop  the 
foreign  enemy  on  his  march,  we  must  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  royalists !  '*  The  Girondist 
ministers  understood  the  sense  of  these  terrible 
words :  it  is  said  they  shuddered  at  them  and  re- 
mained speechless.  "  I  tell  you,*'  rejoined  Danton, 
**  that  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  terror !  We  must 
terrify  the  royalists  and  all  our  enemies  here  at 
Paris !  (IlfautfcUrepeuriy  Gentle  Roland,  honest 
Clavi^res,  amiable  Servan,  mathematical  Monge, 
are  said  to  have  continued  to  sit  silent  and  horror- 
stricken,  staring  with  eyes  of  wonder  at  Danton  and 
one  another ;  but,  whatever  was  their  wonder,  what- 
ever their  horror,  it  is  not  shown  or  even  said  by 
any  one  that  they  made  the  slightest  effort  to  stop 
the  realization  of  the  scheme  of  terror  and  slaughter 
proposed  by  this  truly  revolutionary  minister  of 
justice.  We  know  their  utter  powerlessness,  we 
know  that  no  efforts  that  they  could  have  made 
would  have  prevented  the  massacres  which  had 
already  been  determined  upon ;  but  just  and  brave 
men,  enthusiasts  in  all  the  higher  virtues — as  the 
Girondists  pretended  to  be — ^would  have  made  the 
attempt,  and  would  have  been  massacred  them- 
selves rather  than  have  lived  to  witness  such  in- 
fernal cruelties,  such  an  eternal  disgrace  on  the 
character  of  their  country.  But  these  men  were 
hollow  pretenders:  they  only  felt  for  their  own 
personal  danger,  which  is  said  to  have  been  great, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  directors  of  the  mas- 
sacre wished  to  include  them  in  it;  and  when 
their  own  danger  was  over  they  would  have  shaken 


hands  with  the  blood-stained  ruffians  who  had 
relieved  them  from  all  future  dread  of  royalty  and 
aristocracy.    From  the  council  Danton  strode  to 
the  H^tel  de  Ville,  to  dve  the  last  directions  as  to 
the  proper  means  of  beginning    the    Reign  of 
Terror.     The  chief  men  who  acted  under  him  or 
with  him  were  Marat,  Tallien,  Billaud-Varennes, 
Collot  d'Herbois,  Panis,  (a  little  lawyer,  and  bro- 
ther-in-law to  brewer  Santerre),  Sergent  (an  en- 
graver and  Cordelier),  Duplain,  Lefort,  and  Jour- 
deuil ;  but  the  active  agents  in  the  arrests,  which 
were  preparatory  to  the  massacre,  included  nearly 
every  member  of  the  commune,  whose  total  num- 
ber was  at  this  moment  from  five  to  six  hundred. 
All  kinds  of  subterfuges  and  suppressions  are  era- 
ployed  by  French  writers  to  diminish  the  numbers 
of  the  butchers  of  the  revolution,  and  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  all  the  worst  crimes  were  not 
only  conceived,  but  were  absolutely  perpetrated  by 
a  few  individuals ;  but  their  ingenuity  can  deceive 
no  one  that  will  look  into  the  facts.     Before  these 
himdreds  of  municipals  began    the    domiciliary 
visits  they  knew  as  well  as  Danton  himself  the 
meaning  and  the  object  of  them. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
the  tocsin  was  sounded,  alarm*guns  were  fired, 
and  the  visitations  were  begun.     Many  hundreds 
of  victims  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  were  torn 
from  their  homes  or  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
crowded  in  upon  the  many  thousands  that  already 
occupied  the  prisons.     Nobles,  officers,  men  of 
letters  and  journalists  that  had  taken  the  wrong 
side,  or  that  had  not  gone  far  enougli  or  fast  enough 
with  the  revolution, — ladies  who  had  belonged  to 
the  old  court,  and  ladies  who  had  never  belonged 
to  any  court,  but  who  had   emigrants  or  some 
other  aristocrats  for  their  husbands  or  lovers, — 
priests  who  had  not  taken  the  civic  oath,  and  priests 
who  had  taken  it  and  repented  of  it  afterwards,— 
men,  and  women  too,  who  had  never  taken  any  part 
in  political  matters,  but  who  had  been  denounced 
as  suspect^  by  personal  enemies  or  by  busy-bodies, 
to  the   committees  of  research  and  surveillance, 
were    all  clutched   by  the  municipals  and  their 
armed  force,  and  put  into  prison  like  sheep  into 
pens  to  be  ready  for  slaughter.     These  operations 
were  continued  during    the    following  day  and 
night.     On  Saturday,  the  1st  of  September,  they 
ceased,  and  the  barriers  were  once  more.opened 
for  a  few  hours.      But  in    the   course   of  the 
day  it  was  reported  (prematurely)  that  Verdun 
had    fallen — and    fallen,  like    Longwi,    through 
treachery.   Hence  fresh  panic,  and  fury,  and  mad- 
ness, and  hence  a  cry  for  blood  from  every  fau- 
bourg and  section,  from  every  street,  lane,  place, 
and  comer  of  that  vast  madhouse — ^a  cry  which 
encouraged  Danton,  and  gave  him  the  assurance 
that  all  Paris,  or  the  sans-culotte  part  of  it  to  a 
man,  would  either  co-operate  in  his  great  work  of 
terror  or  look  on  complacently.    The  burlv  mi- 
nister of  justice  or  blood  went  again  to  the  Hutel 
de  Ville,  and  helped  the  commune  to  decree  that 
on  the  morrow  the  tocsin  should  be  sounded,  the 
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guns  of  alarm  should  be  fired,  and  the  citizens 
should  all  meet  in  anns,  with  their  muskets  or 
with  their  pikes,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The 
decree  added,  for  form  sake,  that  these  armed 
citizens  were  to  march  off  on  Monday  morning 
towards  Verdun ;  but  no  one  was  deceived  by  this 
pretence,  and  those  who  had  relations  or  friends  in 
the  prisons,  and  who  had  courage  enough  to  show 
their  interest  in  them,  well  knowing  that  the  pri- 
sons were  to  be  forced  and  that  all  in  them  were  to 
be  murdered,  hastened  to  supplicate  and  implore 
Manuel,  the  procureur  of  the  commune,  to  liberate 
the  objects  of  their  affection.  Manuel,  it  is  said, 
enlarged  two  or  three  persons  of  distinction,  and 
two  or  three  more  appear  to  have  been  liberated  at 
the  instance  of  Danton.  To  a  lady  who  offered  to 
share  the  captivity  of  her  uncle,  an  old  abbt^,  Ser- 
gent  said,  ''  Madame,  you  are  very  imprudent ; 
the  prisons  are  not  safe ! "  On  this  day  Virtue 
Potion  presided  for  the  first  time  over  the  new 
council  of  the  commune  fi)rmed  on  the  1 0th  of 
August ;  and  yet  Thiers  and  others  have  endea* 
voured  to  make  the  world  believe  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  extermination  that  was  preparing  in 
the  commune.  Others  have  conjectured  that 
Petion  might  have  presided  only  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  infernal  project ;  but  no 
one  has  adduced  any  proof  of  his  having  attempted 
anything  of  the  sort  If  he  had  made  an  effort, 
some  evidence  of  it  must  have  been  left.  There  is 
a  great  deal  more  evidence  to  show  that  he  tacitly 
apMoved  everything  that  was  done  in  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.  On  the  same  day  Robespierre  appeared  in 
the  council  of  the  commune,  as  a  member  of  it, 
and  in  a  discourse,  described  as  eloquent,  he  deve- 
loped all  themanceuvres  which  had  been  employed 
to  make  that  council  lose  the  public  confidence, 
and  all  the  good  deeds  by  which  the  council  had 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  that  confidence.  This 
seems  to  prove  that  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  arrests  and  massacres  was  to  save  the  com- 
mune from  the  decrees  and  interference  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  morrow,  the  2nd  of  September,  was  a 
Sunday ;  it  had  been  chosen  because  most  of  the 
people  would  be  idle,  and  so  have  time  to  spare 
Ibr  the  bloody  work.  Most  of  the  grand  crunes 
of  the  revoluticm  were,  for  the  same  reason,  com- 
mitted on  Sabbath  days.  The  commune  issued  a 
proclamation  to  tell  the  people  that  the  country 
was  in  far  greater  danger  than  ever,  that  the 
enemy  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  that  there 
was  nothing  but  Verdun  between  them  and  the 
capitaL  A  report  was  also  circulated  that  the  aris- 
tocrats in  the  prisons  had  formed  a  horrible  plot 
with  the  aristocrats  in  the  town  and  without,  and 
that  they  were  going  to  break  out  of  prison  that 
Yery  night  in  order  to  put  Paris  to  fire  and  sword. 
Xle  National  Assembly  met  in  the  morning,  and, 
w^bile  the  sans-culottes  were  assembling  in  the 
Mtneia  or  marching  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the 
honourable  deputies,  who  must  have  known  what 
comings  spent  their  time  in  speech-making 


and  in  spinning  rhetorical  figures.  That  there 
might  be  no  mistake,  two  members  of  the  com- 
mune came  to  the  bar  to  announce  that  the  tocsin 
was  going  to  sound,  and  that  all  the  patriot  citizens 
of  Paris  were  assembling  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
in  order  to  march  against  the  enemy.  The  As- 
sembly thanked  these  municinals  in  the  name  of 
all  France  for  their  beautifiil  patriotism,  and  in- 
vited them  to  the  honours  of  the  stance.  Orator 
Vergniaud  poured  out  a  long  rhapsody.  "  It  is 
to-day,"  said  this  great  Girondist,  **  that  Paris 
will  really  show  herself  in  all  her  grandeur !    I 
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recognise  her  high  courage  in  the  step  she  has 
just  taken,  and  now  we  may  say  that  the  country 
is  saved.  From  this  day  forward  we  have  nothing 
to  fear !"  After  talking  about  the  corrupting  gold 
which  the  enemies  of  liberty  were  distributing, 
and  after  making  use  of  other  arguments  and 
figures  which,  however  he  might  mean  it,  certainly 
tended  to  keep  up  the  popular  fury  and  thirst  for 
blood,  Vergniaud  proposed  that  the  Assembly 
should  every  day  send  twelve  of  its  members  to 
work  with  the  people  in  digging  trenches  on 
Montmartre.  At  this  proposition  all  the  House 
rose  and  shouted,  and  all  the  galleries  did  the 
same ;  the  decree  was  passed  in  a  whirlwind  of 
enthusiasm.  Soon  after  this  scene  the  tocsin  was 
heard  ringing  from  the  Hotel-de^Ville  and  all  the 
church  towers,  and  the  Salle  de  Manege  was 
shaken  by  tremendous  discharges  of  artillery,  and 
Danton  came  to  the  bar  with  a  radiant  counte- 
nance. ^'Gentlemen,"  said  this  minister  of  justice, 
"  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  ministers  of  a  frt% 
people  to  have  to  announce  that  the  country  i» 
going  to  be  saved.  Everything  is  moving,  every- 
thing is  shaking  itself,  every  man  is  burning  with 
anxiety  to  fight.  You  now  know  that  Verdun  is 
not  taken,  but  only  invested.  You  know  that  the 
garrison  have  sworn  to  immolate  the  first  man 
that  proposes  a  surrender.  One  portion  of  the 
people  of  Paris  are  going  to  march  to  the  fron- 
tiers, another  portion  are  going  to  work  at  the 
entrenchments,  and  a  third  will  defend  the  interior 
of  the  city  with  their  pikes!  .•..»..,  The  tocsin 
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that  you  hear  ia  not  the  signal  of  alarm ;  it  is  only 
sounding  the  charge  on  the  enemies  of  the  country ! 
To  conquer  them,  to  annihilate  them,  "what  is 
-wanting  ?  Audacity,  audacity,  and  still  audacity ! 
— toujours  de  Vaudace^  et  la  France  est  sauvee" 
The  Assembly  applauded,  the  Assembly  approved 
all  that  he  and  the  commune  had  done,  saying 
nothing,  hinting  nothing  about  the  first  and  imme- 
diate consequences  of  this  universal  insurrection 
and  meeting  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  ho- 
nourable members  went  quietly  to  their  dinners  at 
four  o'clock,  and  returned  to  the  House  at  six, 
-with  a  fuUer  knowledge  than  ever  of  -what  was  to 
be  done ;  but  still  no  generous  effort  was  made, 
no  voice  was  raised  to  plead  the  sacred  cause  of 
humanity.  They  kne-w  that  the  barriers  were  again 
closed,  that  the  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  and 
strong  houses  in  Paris,  that  the  royal  family  in  the 
Temple  were  in  agonies  of  alarm  and  expecting 
instant  death ;  yet  they  passed  their  time  in  lis- 
tening to  deputations  -who  came  to  make  vapid 
speeches,  and  to  offer  for  the  service  of  the  country 
a  new  musket,  an  assignat  of  fifty  livres  (not  then, 
worth  five  pence),  a  pair  of  hackney-coach  horses, 
a  uniform  coat,  &c.,  &c.  A  deputation  of  citi- 
zenesses  came  into  the  Hall  to  make  the  signifi- 
cant demand  that  all  such  as  were  detained  in 
prison  merely  for  debt  should  be  instantly  liberated 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  and 
punished  with  the  traitors.  Yet  still  the  Assembly 
did  nothing,  said  nothing,  to  avert  the  horrible 
doom  that  was  hanging  over  many  thousands  of 
their  countrymen  and  countrywomen ;  nay,  at  this 
very  moment  they  agreed  to  a  demand  that  the 
state  prisoners  at  Orleans  should  be  brought  nearer 
to  Paris,  or  nearer  to  torture  and  death.  Some 
mad  Englishman  had  just  offered  a  musket  for 
the  defence  of  liberty,  when  news  was  brought 
that  the  prisons  were  forced,  and  that  the  mas- 
sacres were  beginning;  and  a  minute  or  two  after 
Fauchet  announced  that  two  hundred  priests  had 
been  already  butchered  in  the  church  of  the  Car- 
melites, which,  like  other  churches^  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  prison.  Then  the  Assembly,  without 
any  evident  or  extraordinary  emotion,  appointed  a 
deputation  to  go  forth  and  tranquillise  the  people ; 
and  for  this  object  they  selected  only  five  of  their 
members,  and  those  five  were  men  more  likely  to 
encourage  the  people  than  to  check  their  savage 
rage:  they  were  the  ultra-Cordelier-Jacobin  Bazire, 
the  Jacobins  Francis  de  Neufch&teau,  Dussaulx, 
and  Lequinio,  and  the  Girondist  Isnard,  who  is 
generally  reputed  the  most  enthusiastic  or  maddest 
of  his  faction.  As  soon  as  these  members  had 
quitted  the  Hall,  other  deputations  arrived  to 
make  more  speeches  about  dying  for  one's  country; 
and  there  sat  the  Assembly  listening  to  these 
orations,  while  young  and  old,  the  innocent  and 
the  helpless,  were  dying  in  heaps  all  round  them. 
Minister  Servan  came  to  the  bar  to  ask  for  four 
millions  of  livres  for  the  volunteers  that  were 
inarching  towards  the  frontiers ;  and  this  question 
was  debated)  and  pat  to  the  vote  with  all  the  usual 


formality.    When  this  important  matter  had  been 
settled,  the  House  returned  to  its  vagaries  and 
nonsense,  and  were  thus  engaged  when  the  depu- 
tation of  five  members  returned.    One  of  them 
reported  that  all  was  quiet  within  the  Temple  and 
round  about  it.     Another  (Dussaulx)  said  that 
they  had  with  great  difiSculty  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  Abbaye,  in  front  of  wluch  the  people  were 
killing  priests  and  others ;  that  they  had  endea- 
voured to  harangue  the  people ;  that  one  of  them 
had  even  got  upon  a  chair,  but  that  he  had  scarcely 
pronounced  a  word  ere  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
tumultuous  cries ;  that  another  orator,  M.  Bazire, 
had  endeavoured  to  get  a  hearing  by  making  an 
ingenious  beginning  to  his  speech,  but  that,  as 
soon  as  the  people   heard   he   was  not   really 
speaking  according  to   their  notions,  they  had 
forced  him  to  hold  his  tongue.    *^  Each  of  us," 
said  he,  **  spoke  to  the  people  that  were  near  him, 
right  and  left ;  but  the  pacific  intentions  of  those 
who  heard  us  could  not  be  communicated  to  a 
crowd  of  many  thousands.    WCy  therefore^  retired^ 
and  the  darkness  of  nigJit  ^evented  our  seeing 
what  was  passing.**    The  darkness  of  night — and 
the  nights  at  the  beginning  of  September  are  not 
usually  very  dark — was  lighted  up  by  lamps  and 
candles  in  the  windows,   and   by  lanterns  and 
torches  which  the  murderers  carried  about  with 
them.     Dussaulx  and  his  companions  must  have 
seen  very  well  what  was  passing ;  and,  even  if  the 
night  and  the  city  had  been  as  dark  as  Tophet, 
the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  victims,  and  the 
shouts,  oaths,  and  exclamations  of  the  murderers 
must  have  told  them  what  was  passing.    A  man 
who  could  speak  as  Dussaulx  did  of  such  horrors 
was  assuredly  not  the  man  to  make  any  efforts  or 
run  any  risk  to  prevent  them.     AAer  the  Assem- 
bly had  heard  his  report,  they  proceeded  to  debate 
about  arms  and  uniforms  for  the  patriots  who  were 
going  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  taking  no  fiirther 
notice  of  the  massacres.     At  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
they  suspended  their  debates,  but  most  of  tiie  mem- 
bers— ^that  is  to  say,  most  of  the  Girondists  and 
Jacobins,  for  the  rest  had  absented  themselves  from 
the  House  ever  since  the  10th — ^remained  in  the 
hall,  as  the  House  had  been  declared  in  permanent 
session.     At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was 
reported  in  the  hall  "  that  the  disorder  continued, 
and  that  the  people  were  still  killing  the  pri- 
soners."   Then,  for  the  first  time — ^when  the  mas- 
sacres had  been  going  on  for  nine  hours — ^the  As- 
sembly made  an  application  to  the  omnipotent 
commune.     And  what  was  the  nature  of  this  ap- 
plication ?    Was  it  an  earnest  entreaty,  a  solemn 
injunction,  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  commune  to 
put  forth  its  whole  strength,  and  stop  these  mur- 
ders en  masse  ?    No !  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort : 
it  was  merely  to  request  the  commune  to  give  the 
Assembly  "  precise  information  "  as  to  what  was 
passing.     At  half-past  two  in  the  morning  three 
commissaries  of  the  commune,  Tallien,  Truchot, 
and  Giraud,  presented  themselves  in  the  hall,  in 
order  to  give  this  •*  precise  information."    lYu- 
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cbot,  who  8poke  first,  said  with  a  coolness  that 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  his  approbation 
of  all  that  had  been  done,  '^  Gentlemen,  most  of 
the  prisons  are  now  empty ;  about  four  hundred 
prisoners  have  perished.  At  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  to  which  I  repaired,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  get  out  all  the  persons  detained  there  only  for 
debt.  I  did  the  same  at  the  prison  of  Sainte- 
Pelagie.  Having  returned  to  the  commune,  I  be- 
thought myself  that  I  had  forgotten  at  the  prison 
of  La  Force  the  ward  where  the  women  were  con- 
fined. I  went  and  got  out  twenty- four  women. 
We  principally  took  under  our  protection  Made- 
moiselle de  Tourzel  and  Madame  Sainte-Brice.  I 
observe  that  the  latter  lady  is  with  child.  For  our 
own  safety  we  retired,  for  they  threatened  us  also. 
We  conducted  these  two  ladies  to  the  section  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  in  order  that  they  may  be  detained 
for  trial."  Tallien,  who  spoke  next,  was  equally 
cold-blooded.  "  The  people,'*  said  he,  "  went  first 
to  the  Abbaye.  They  demanded  from  the  governor 
of  the  prison  his  register  and  list  of  prisoners. 
All  the  prisoners  detained  for  the  affair  of  the 
10th  of  August,  or  for  forging  assignats,  perished 
at  once.  Only  eleven  of  them  have  been  saved. 
The  council  of  the  commune  sent  a  deputation  to 
oppose  this  disorder  [the  villains  would  not  even 
call  it  a  massacre] ;  the  procureur  of  the  commune 
employed  all  the  means  suggested  by  his  zeal  and 
humanity.  He  could  do  nothing,  and  saw  several 
victims  perish  at  his  feet.  He  himself  ran  great 
risks,  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  carry  him  off 
lest  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  his  zeal.  From  the 
Abbaye  the  people  went  to  the  Cb&telet,  where  all 
the  prisoners  have  also  been  immolated.  About 
midnight  the  prison  of  La  Force  was  attacked. 
Our  commissaries  went  there  too,  but  could  do 
nothing*  Several  deputations  were  sent  after- 
wards. An  order  has  been  given  to  the  com- 
mandant-general (Santerre)  to  move  some  detach- 
ments ;  but  the  service  at  the  barriers  requires  so 
great  a  number  of  men,  that  there  do  not  remain 
enough  to  restore  order.  Our  commissaries  did 
what  they  could  to  prevent  the  hdtel  of  La  Force 
from  being  pillaged;  but  they  could  not  in  any 
way  stop  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people ;  for 
we  ought  to  mention  that  their  blows  have  fallen 
upon  £>rgers  of  assignats,  who  had  been  confined 
there  a  very  long  time.  What  excited  their  ven- 
geance was  that  there  were  none  there  except  well- 
known  rascals !"  Giraud,  the  third  commissary, 
said«  *^  They  went  likewise  to  Bic^tre  prison  with 
seven  pieces  of  cannon.  The  people,  in  exercising 
their  vengeance,  showed  their  justice  :  at  the  ChU- 
telet  several  prisoners  were  enlarged  in  the  midst 
of  cries  of  ^  Vive  la  Nation!'  and  the  rattling  of 
arms.  The  prisons  of  the  Palais-de-Justice  are 
absolutely  empty,  and  very  few  of  the  prisoners 
have  escaped  death."  Tallien  then  begged  to 
notice  an  important  fact,  a  fact  very  honourable  to 
the  people :  a  man  had  just  brought  to  the  com- 
mune five  golden  louis  and  eighty-three  livres  in 
silver;  and.adepdt  had  been  established  in  the 


Hdtel-de-Ville  for  the  money  and  effects  found  upon 
the  dead  prisoners.  Giraud,  continuing  his  pane- 
gyric, said  that  the  people  on  the  Pont  Neuf 
searched  the  dead  bodies,  and  deposited  the  money 
and  pocket-books  they  found  upon  them.  *'  They 
have  just  killed  a  man,"  said  he,  ''  for  stealing  a 
pocket-handkerchief.'*  When  the  Assembly  had 
done  marvelling  at  this  sublime  honesty,  Giraud 
continued,  '^  But  I  had  forgotten  a  fact  very  im- 
portant for  the  honour  of  the  people.  The  people 
organised  in  the  prisons  a  tribunal  composed  of 
twelve  persons.  Afler  the  mittimus  had  been 
read,  and  after  divers  questions  had  been  put  to 
the  prisoner,  the  judges  placed  their  hands  upon 
his  head,  and  said,  *  Do  you  believe  that  in  our 
consciences  we  can  turn  this  gentleman  out  of  the 
prison?'  The  answer  to  this  was  the  sentence  of 
the  court.  When  they  said  Yes^  the  accused  was 
let  go,  and  he  rushed  out  upon  the  pikes  out- 
side the  prison,  and  so  was  dispatched.  If  they 
said  iVb,  the  cries  of  *  Vive  la  Nation'  were  heard, 
and  the  prisoner  was  saved."  By  the  time  these 
precious  orators  of  the  commune  had  done  speak- 
ing it  was  broad  day-light.  What  the  Assembly 
did  for  some  hours  aft^  we  know  not ;  we  only 
know  that  the  massacres  continued,  and  that  no 
effort  was  made  by  them  or  by  any  of  the  Gi- 
rondist ministers  to  stop  them.  This  duty  more 
especially  concerned  the  virtuous  Roland,  as  mi- 
nister for  the  home  department ;  and  Roland  did 
nothing  until  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  when  he 
complained  to  the  Assembly — or  rather  until  the 
4th,  when  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  Santerre 
for  a  military  force,  which  Santerre  never  sent. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  *'  courageous  Giron- 
dists," such  the  conduct  of  the  ''  afflicted  As- 
sembly," at  this  bloody  crisis;  yet  Thiers,  who 
excuses  and  even  approves  of  everything  they  did 
or  left  undone,  says  that  the  Assembly  issued 
decree  upon  decree  to  demand  from  the  commune 
an  account  of  the  state  of  Paris,  and  that  the 
commune  replied  that  it  was  making  every  effort 
to  re-establish  order  and  law.  We  have  shown 
from  the  most  authentic  of  all  records  of  the 
night's  proceedings*  that  the  Assembly  never  sent 
to  the  commune  at  all  imtil  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning — ^that  it  never  sent  again-*and  that,  when 
the  commissaries  of  the  commune  appeared  in  the 
hall  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  it  was  rather 
to  praise  the  people  for  what  they  had  done,  than 
to  talk  about  order  and  law.  They  said,  indeed, 
that  they  had  made  efforts,  which  was  not  true ; 
and  they  intimated  that  the  massacres  were  over, 
because  the  prisons  were  emptied,  which  was 
anoAer  falsehood.  "  However,"  says  Thiers,  in 
his  tortuous  way,  **  the  Assembly  certainly  had 
not  the  idea  of  transporting  itself  as  a  whole,  tout 
entiere^  into  the  prisons,  and  of  placing  itself  be- 
tween the  murderers  and  the  victims.  If  this 
generous  idea  did  not  present  itself  to  the  members 
to  drag  them  from  their  benches  and  carry  them 
to  the  thoitre  of  carnage,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
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surprise,  to  the  conBciousness  of  their  own  power-* 
lessness,  perhaps  also  to  the  insufficient  devoted- 
ness  inspired  by  the  danger  of  an  enemy — infine^ 
to  thai  disastrous  opinion^  in  wluch  some  of  the 
deputies  participated^'  thai  Uw  victims  were  so 
many  conspirators  from  whom  one  would  have 
received  death  if  one  had  not  given  death  to 
tf^emV*  Madame  Roland  speaks  somewhat  more 
openly,  and  gets  a  little  nearer  to  the  truth  in 
admitting  tliat  the  Assembly  was  struck  with  stupor 
and  terror,  that  the  members  who  disapproved  of 
the  massacres  were  completely  unmanned  by  their 
own  personal  fears. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  anything  like  a  complete 
account  of  the  orgies  of  human  blood  which  lasted 
all  through  the  following  day  and  night,  and  which 
did  not  entirely  cease  until  the  6th.  Such  an 
account,  compiled  from  the  innumerable  narratives 
left  by  eye-witnesses,  would  fill  a  larger  volume 
than  ever  has  been  written  upon  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  or  the  massacre  of  Samt  Bartholomew, 
and  would  contain  details  infinitely  more  atrocious 
than  any  connected  with  those  two  celebrated 
butcheries  of  human  beings.  We  can  only  select 
some  of  the  most  striking  incidents.  The  first 
victims  were  twenty-four  priests,  who  had  been 
arrested  and  carried  to  the  Hotel  deVille,  charged 
with  having  refused  the  serment  civique ;  and  it 
appears  that  their  massacre  began  as  early  as 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  about  the 
time  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  ad- 
journing to  eat  their  dinners.  At  a  moment  when 
the  Place  de  Greve  was  crowded  by  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  people  driven  to  frenzy  by  the  tocsin 
and  the  alarm-guns  that  were  ringing  in  their  ears, 
at  a  moment  wnen  there  was  one  continuous  mob 
from  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  the  heart  of  the  city 
(for  all  the  sans-culottes  of  the  towns  and  villages 
for  leagues  round  had  come  into  Paris),  the  council 
of  the  commune  chose  to  send  forth  the  priests  to 
be  conducted  to  the  Abbaye  prison.  The  captives 
were  placed  in  six  hackney-coaches,  and  escorted 
by  federates,  Marseillese  and  Bretons,  who  marched 
very  slowly,  and  who,  as  they  marched,  loaded  the 
helpless  priests  with  abuse  and  execration.  "  Here 
are  the  conspirators,"  said  they,  "  who  were  to  cut 
the  throats  of  our  wives  and  children  while  we  were 
marching  to  the  frontiers!"  The  mob  crowded 
round  the  hackney-coaches,  spitting  at  the  priests 
and  striking  at  them.  The  priests  endeavoured  to 
close  the  coach-doors,  which  were  left  open,  but 
thev  were  not  allowed  to  do  it.  They  were  men, 
and  Frenchmen ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them, 
of  a  quicker  temper  than  the  rest,  struck  a  ruffian 
with  his  cane,  first  over  the  hand  and  then  over 
the  head,  and  several  times.  The  people,  who 
had  sworn  before  that  they  would  have  Uie  life* 
blood  of  every  one  of  them,  now  fell  upon  this 
carriage,  which,  together  with  the  other  five,  had 
arrived  close  in  front  of  the  Abbaye.  Vain  were 
cries  for  mercy,  vain  the  appeal  to  their  grey  hairs 
and  their  calling;  the  four  priests  were  butchered, 
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and  then  the  four  in  the  next  carriage,  and  then 
those  in  the  next,  until  not  one  was  left  alive  except 
the  Abbii  Sicard,  the  celebrated  teach^  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  who  was  recognised  by  a  watchmaker 
named  Monnot,  who  bravely  and  miraculously 
rescued  him,  throwing  himself  before  him,  opening 
his  bosom,  and  saying  to  the  people,  "  You  shall 
pierce  this  heart  before  you  reach  that  of  the  good 
Abb^  Sicard  !'*  At  this  moment  Billaud-Varennea, 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  commune,  arrived 
on  the  spot  with  his  mimidpal  scarf  and  insignia  of 
office  about  him,  and,  stepping  among  the  hacked 
and  blood-covered  corpses  of  the  twenty-three  priests, 
he  told  the  slaughterers  that  they  had  made  a  good 
beginning.  •*  People,"  cried  he,  "you  are  immo- 
lating your  enemies ;  you  are  doing  your  duty  !" 
Then  Maillard,  who  had  led  the  she-devils  to  Ver- 
sailles, proposed  that  some  of  the  mob  should  go 
with  him  to  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  where 
there  were  many  more  conspiring  priests  to  be 
disposed  of;  and  at  his  terrible  Alhns  aux  Carmes  / 
a  multitude  began  to  march  with  him  in  that  di- 
rection. Two  hundred  priests  lay  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites — according  to 
some  accounts  the  number  was  much  larger — ex- 
pecting death,  which  they  presently  found.  Some 
were  slaughtered  on  their  knees  and  in  the  act  of 
prayer;  some  were  thrust  through  the  heart  with 
pikes  as  they  endeavoured  to  iiy,  or  had  their 
skulls  cleft  with  sabres  as  they  grasped  the  pikes 
in  tiieir  hands,  and  struggled  with  the  pikeraen 
with  the  superhuman  strength  of  despair ;  others 
were  driven  into  corners,  and  dispatched,  more 
easily  and  expeditiously,  with  fire  of  musketry ;  and 
others  were  shot  in  the  garden  of  the  monastery, 
and  in  trees  there,  to  which  they  had  climbed,  as 
also  on  the  garden  walls,  not  without  much  laugh- 
ter and  many  jests  on  the  part  of  their  murderers. 
Not  one  found  mercy,  not  one  escaped :  archbishop 
and  bishops,  men  high  in  the  church  and  poor 
parish  priests,  were  all  murdered ;  and,  that  there 
might  be  no  chance  of  recovery  from  gun-shot 
wounds,  the  pikemen  examined  those  who  had 
only  been  shot,  and  thrust  their  bloody  blades 
through  their  hearts.  When  this  double  hecatomb 
of  human  bodies  had  been  heaped  up  there,  Mail- 
lard and  his  merry  men,  all  covered  with  blood 
and  sweat,  went  away  to  the  hall  or  assembling 
room  of  the  nearest  section  to  demand  wine — 
"  Wine  fi)r  the  brave  workmen  who  are  delivering 
France  from  its  enemies  !*'  And  the  committee  of 
the  section  gave  them  twenty-four  quarts  to  drink. 
The  monsters  carried  out  the  wine  and  drank  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  dead  bodies.  As  soon  as  they 
had  thus  refreshed  theudselves,  Maillard  cried  out, 
*'  And  now  to  the  Abbaye !"  In  that  old  prison 
there  were  confined  from  two  to  three  hundred 
persons  for  political  offences,  including  Swiss,  gen- 
tlemen who  had  belonged  to  the  gaxdes-du-corps 
or  to  the  king's  constitutional  gu£und,  deputies  of 
the  first  Assembly,  priests,  ladies,  and  others,  who 
must  all  have  been  warned  by  the  tocsin  and  the 
artiUeryi  and  the  massftcre  q{  tb«-twentyfour  eccle* 
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sisidcs  in  front  of  tlie  Abbaye,  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  them.      **  Towards  seven  o'clock  on  this 
Sunday  night,"   says  one  of  the  few  captives  who 
craped  by  miracle,  "  we  saw  two  men  enter  our 
apartment,   their   hands  bloody,  and  armed  with 
tabres ;  a  turnkey  with  a  torch  lighted  them ;  he 
poroted  to  the  bed  of  an  unfortunate  Swiss,  Reding. 
Reding  (who  had  been  wounded  on  the  10th  of 
August)  spoke  with  a  dying  voice.    One  of  the 
men  paused  ;    but  the  other  cried  AUons  done ! 
lifted  the  unfortunate  man,  and  carried  him  out 
on  his  back  to  the  street,  where  he  was  massacred. 
We  all   looked   at  one  another  in  silence;   we 
clasped  each  other^s  hands.   Motionless,  with  fixed 
eyes,  we  gazed  on  the  floor  of  our  prison,   on 
which  lay  the  moonlight,  chequered  with  the  triple 
stanchions  of  our  windows,"  ♦     While  the  mob 
were  beginning  to  massacre  indiscriminately,  some 
one  observed  that  there  were  others  beside  aris- 
tocrats and  conspirators  in  the  prison,  and  that  it 
would  not  he  fair  to  sacrifice  the  innocent  vrith  the 
guilty;   and  Maillard  demanded  the  keys  of  the 
different  wards,   and  the  kcrouSy  or  registers  on 
which  were  written  the  names  of  all  the  prisoners 
and  the  ofifences  for  which  they  were  committed. 
The  gaolers  delivered  up  the  keys  and  the  papers. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  court 
and  a  president  to  read  these  registers  and  pro- 
nounce judgment  with  all  possible  speed.     "  Let 
Maillard   be    president!"  cried  the  mob.     And 
Maillard,  sitting  down  to  a  table  and  opening  the 
prison  books,    entered  upon  his  functions.     He 
chose  some  ten  or  twenty  men  that  were  near  him 
to  assist  him  in  his  summary  trials ;  he  sent  others 
into  the  interior  of  the  Abbaye  to  bring  down  the 
prisoners  in   small  parties  at  a  time ;  and  he  left 
the  mass  of  the  bloodthirsty  mob  outside  the  gates, 
to  execute,    with  their    pikes,  and   their  sabres, 
bludgeons,  and  knives,  the  sentences  that  might  be 
pronounced.     It  was  also  agreed  among  these  hell- 
bounds  that  the  sentence  should  be  expressed  in 
these  abort  and  indirect  words,  "  Sir,  to  la  Force, — 
MtmsieuTy  a  la  Force  f*  and  that  as  soon  as  these 
words  were  said  the  victim  should  be  thrust  out 
through  a  wicket  of  the  gate.     The  improvised 
tribunal  began  with  the  Swiss ;  and  in  their  case 
it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  read  names.    "  It 
was  you,**    cried  Maillard,  *'  that  murdered  the 
people  on  the  10th  of  August  I"     "  We  were  at- 
tacked,*' said  the  poor  Swiss,  *'  and  we  obeyed 
our  chiefs."     "  As  for  that  matter,'*  said  Maillard, 
^  we  have  only  to  send  you  to  la  Force/* — speak- 
ing coolly,  and  laying  his  emphasis  on  the  two 
death-words.     The  Swiss,  who  could  see  the  pikes 
and  swords  glittering  beyond  the  open  wicket,  and 
who  could  hear  the  people  crying  for  their  blood, 

*  'Mem  Agonie  de  Trente-huit  Heures;  on,  Recit  de  ce  qui  m'ett 
urive,  de  oe  que  j'ai  tu  et  eotendu.  pendant  ma  detention  dans  la 
l^rinn  de  VAbbaye  Saint-<}ennain,  depuk  le  83  Aoflt  juaqn'an  4 
Spptombre.  1798,  par  M.  de  Jourgniac  Saint- Meard,  ci-devant  capl* 
UiavQommandant  dec  chaaieun  du  regiment  dUnfknterie  du  roi.' 


tvfii  sold  beAne  the  month  of  May,  1798),  it  reprinted  in  Uittoire 
Pttkmenlkire  de  la  R^Yolation. 


knew  very  well  that  there  was  no  intention  to  con- 
vey them  merely  from  one  prison  to  another  :  they 
fell  back,  rushed  towards  the  interior  of  the 
prison,  and  cried  piteously  for  mercy,  mercy !  But 
the  stone  walls  of  the  prison  were  not  deafer  to 
that  cry  than  Maillard  and  his  mob ;  they  were 
dragged  forward,  goaded  on  towards  the  fatal 
wicket  by  pike  and  sword.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
Swiss,  a  man  who  seemed  about  thirty,  whose 
stature  was  above  the  common,  and  whose  look 
was  noble  and  martial,  stepped  forward  and  said, 
**  I  go  first,  since  it  must  be  so :  farewell  !*'  Then, 
dashing  his  hat  behind  him,  he  cried  to  the 
butchers,  "  Show  me  the  way.'*  They  opened  the 
wicket :  he  plunged  forward  among  the  pikes,  and 
died  of  a  thousand  wounds.  Some  of  his  com- 
rades rushed  after  him,  others  were  dragged  to  the 
wicket  and  thrust •  out  by  main  force :  they  all 
perished — their  total  number  was  thirty-eight. 
When  the  Swiss  were  dispatched  to  a  man,  Mail- 
lard and  his  tribunal  pronounced  the  words  d  la 
Force  upon  a  few  men  who  had  been  accused  of 
falsifying  the  paper-money.  Some  of  these  indi- 
viduals had  possibly  been  guilty  of  forgery,  which 
had  never  been  in  France  a  crime  punishable  with 
death;  others  are  asserted  to  have  been  entirely 
innocent:  but  the  united  numbers  of  the  two 
classes  were  so  very  small  as  to  make  horribly 
ridiculous  the  discourse  of  Tallien  about  the  just 
vengeance  of  the  neople.  As  soon  as  these  cases 
had  been  disposea  of,  they  brought  to  Maillard's 
bar  the  Marquis  de  Montmorin — elder  brother  of 
the  unfortunate  mmister  of  that  name — who  had 
been  tried  a  few  days  before,  and  even  acquitted, 
by  the  new  special  tribunal,  but  who  had  never- 
theless been  carried  back  to  prison  by  the  people. 
In  reply  to  some  questions  put  to  him,  the  old 
nobleman  said  that  he  submitted  to  a  regular  tri- 
bunal, but  could  not  recognise  or  plead  before  any 
other.  "  Be  it  so,"  replied  Maillard ;  "  you  shall 
go  then  to  await  another  trial  at  la  Force,**  De- 
ceived by  these  words,  the  marquis  asked  for  a 
coach  to  carry  him.  He  was  told,  with  the  usual 
Parisian  smartness,  that  he  would  find  a  coach  at 
the  door.  He  stepped  through  the  wicket,  and 
found  death — happy  at  least  in  this,  that  he  did 
not  live  to  see  his  eldest  son  and  his  wife  con- 
ducted on  one  day  to  the  guillotine  by  sentence  of 
the  Tribunal  R^volutionnaire.  The  next  victim 
was  Thierry,  valet-de-chambre  of  Louis  XVI. 
"  Like  master  like  man ;  A  la  Force  /'*  said  Pre* 
sident  Maillard;  and  Thierry  was  cast  out  to  the 
butchers.  Shortly  after  this,  Montmorin,  the 
minister,  who  had  concealed  himself  in  the  house 
of  a  washerwoman  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  but 
who  had  been  discovered  or  betrayed  in  the  noc- 
turnal domiciliary  visito,  was  dragged  to  the  table 
and  the  wicket  to  meet  the  doom  which  he  had 
foreseen  for  months. 

But  by  this  time  the  same  murderous  work  with 
the  same  extemporised  tribunal  was  begun  at  the 
other  prisons.  At  La  Force  the  shiboleth  of  sen- 
tence was  **Tothe  Abbaye,"  and  there,  and  at  the 
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Ch&telet,  at  Bicfetre,  at  the  Conciergerie,  the  victims 
were  thrust  out  through  gate  or  wicket  to  be  mas- 
sacred in  the  streets.  Detachments  of  national 
guards  mounted  guard  by  day  and  by  night  at  each 
of  the  prisons ;  but  they  joined  in  the  slaughter, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  it ;  and  before 
the  murders  began  they  had  received  orders  from  the 
commune  or  from  Santerre,  or  from  others  whose 
orders  they  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  to  permit 
who  would  to  enter,  but  to  allow  none  to  come  out 
And,  while  Tallien  and  that  trio  were  appearing 
publicly  and  officially  in  the  scene  of  carnage  as  if 
to  recommend  mercy  and  peace  and  a  cessation  of 
the  massacres,  other  members  of  the  commune — 
colleagues  and  brothers  of  their  own — went  from 
place  to  place  to  encourage  the  murderers,  to  ask 
whether  they  were  making  clean  work  of  it  as  at 
the  Carmelites,  to  tell  them  that  tbey  should  have 
aid  from  the  commune  if  requisite.  At  each 
prison  a  certain  number  of  women  burst  in  with 
the  men ;  and  women  took  an  active  part  in  the 
massacres  outside  the  gates.  In  the  front  of  every 
prison,  and  there  were  five  or  six  besides  those  we 
have  named,  there  was,  before  morning,  a  heap,  a 
mound  of  dead  bodies,  and  as  the  sun  rose  nearly 
every  stone  thereabout  was  seen  wetted  with  blood. 
The  butchers,  when  tired  at  that  work,  passed 
within  the  wickets  and  became  judges,  and  the 
judges  passing  outwards  became  butchers.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  wine  distributed  to  keep  up 
their  spirits,  and  when  they  had  drunk  they  put 
down  on  the  table  their  glasses  stained  with  blood, 
which  also  stained  the  judgment-seat  Blood  was 
the  one  predominant  idea.  In  the  Abbaye,  Som- 
breuil,  tl^e  venerable  governor  of  the  Invalides, 
was  brought  up  to  the  table,  and  Maillard  had 
pronounced  the  words  "  k  la  Force,"  when  the 
governor's  daughter,  likewise  a  prisoner,  mshed 
through  pikes  and  sabres,  clasped  her  old  father 
in  her  arms  so  tightly  that  none  could  separate 
h^r  from  him,  and  made  such  piteous  cries  and 
prayers  that  some  were  touched.  She  vowed  that 
her  father  was  no  aristocrat,  that  she  herself  hated 
aristocrats.  But  to  put  her  to  a  further  proof,  or 
to  indulge  their  bestial  caprices,  the  ruffians  pre- 
sented to  her  a  cup  full  of  blood  and  said,  "  Drink, 
drink  of  the  blood  of  the  aristocrats,  and  your 
father  shall  be  saved !"  The  lady  took  the  hor- 
rible cup  and  drank,  and  the  monsters  kept  their 
promise.  Nay,  they  carried  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter  in  their  bloody  arms  safe  to  their  own 
home,  shedding  tears,  shputing  "  Vive  la  Nation," 
and  refusing  money  which  the  Sombreuils  offered 
them.  In  the  same  prison  the  Marquis  de  Ca- 
zotte  owed  his  life  to  his  young  daughter,  who 
clung  to  him  when  under  the  pikes,  and  who 
])uured  forth  such  passionate  filial  eloquence  that 
the  hands  raised  to  kill  refused  their  office,  and 
both  were  let  go  without  any  blood-drinking. 
Yet  in  ten  days  the  grand  tribunal,  more  merciless 
than  the  mob,  or  not  acted  upon  by  a  touching 
scene,  condemned  the  old  marquis  to  die,  and  he 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  bequeathing  to  his  daugh- 


ter— all  he  could  bequeath — a  lock  of  hia  grey 
hair.     Two  or  three  other  prisoners  were  allowed 
to  escape  death  at  the  Abbaye.     A  section,  or  a 
committee  of  a  section,  interfered  in  behalf  of  a 
young  man,  with  solemn  attestations  that  he  wns 
pure   from  aristocracy :    he  was  acquitted   with 
cries  of  "  Vive  la  Nation,"  and  conducted  to  his 
home  in  triumph.    The  agonies  of  the  prisoners, 
who  passed  long  hours  expecting  death  every  mo- 
ment were  worse  than  the  pangs  of  death  itself. 
Jourgniac  de  Saint  M^rd,  who  was  among  those 
in  the  Abbaye,  has  record^  some  of  these  suffer- 
ings,    "It  is  utterly  impossible,"  says  he,  "  to 
express  the  horror  of  the  profound   and  sombre 
silence  which  reigned  during  these  executions : 
it  was  only  interrupted  by  the  cries  of  those  that 
were  being  murdered  and  by  the  strokes  of  their 
assassins.    As  soon  as  one  man  was  dispatched 
there  rose  a  cry  for  another,  and  shouts  of  *  Vive 
la  Nation*  a  thousand  times  more  terrible  than 
the  horrors  of  the  preceding  silence.     In  the  in- 
terval between  one  massacre  and  another  we  heard 
the  people  saying  under  otu*  windows,  *  We  must 
not  let  one  of  them  escape ;  we  must  kill  them 
all,  all!  and,  above  all,  those  that   are   in   the 
chapel,  for  they  are  all  conspirators  !'     It  was  of 

us  they  were  speaking •  •  There  was  silence 

in  the  streets,  but  a  noise  in  the  interior  of  the 
prison,  where  they  were  selecting  fresh  victims. 

But  presently  fresh  screams  and   cries 

were  heard  outside ;  and  we  trembled  again,  and 
recalled  to  our  minds  the  last  words  of  M.  Chan- 
tereine,  who,  plunging  a  knife  into  his  heart,  had 
said,  *  We  are  all  destined  to  be  massacred  !*    At 
midnight  ten  men,  sword  in  hand,  and  preceded 
by  two  turnkeys  who  carried  torches,  entered  into 
our  prison,  the  chapel,  and  ordered  each  of  us  to 
place  himself  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.     After  they 
had  counted  us,  they  told  us  that  we  should  answer 
for  one  another,  and  they  swore  that  if  one  of  us 
tried  to  escape  we  should  all  be  massacred  without 
being  heard  by  Monsieur  le  President.     These 
last  words,   however,   gave  us  a  glimmering  of 
hope,  for  we  did  not  know  until  then  that  wc 
should  be  heard  before  being  killed.     At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  heard  a  terrible  beating 
on  one   of  the  inner  doors  of  the  prison.     We 
thought  it  was  the  door  that  gave  access  to  the 
passage  which  led  to  the  chapel,  and  that  they 
were  coming  to  butcher  us  there ;  but  we  were 
somewhat   re-assured  and  comforted   when   we 
heard  that  it  was  the  door  of  a  dimgeon  which 
some  prisoners  within  had  barricaded.    Soon  after 
we  learned  that  the  door  had  been  forced  open, 
and  that  the  people  had  butchered  every  man  they 
found  in  the  dungeon.    At  ten  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning   [his  agony  had  already  lasted  twenty 
hours]  the  Abb^  Lenfant,  confessor  to  the  king, 
and  the  Abb^  Chapt  de  Rastignac  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  chapel  which  served  as  our  prison, 
and  which  they  had  entered  by  a  back  door. 
They  told  us  that  our  last  hour  was  at  hand;  that 
wc  must  compose  our  minds,  and  receive  their 
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benediction.  An  electrical  movement,  not  to  be 
defined,  threw  us  all  on  our  knees,  and,  with  our 
hands  joined,  we  received  the  blessing.  This  mo- 
ment, although  consolatory,  was  one  of  the  most 
awful  that  we  experienced.  On  the  eve  of  appear- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Being,  kneeling  before  two 
of  his  ministers,  we  presented  a  spectacle  which 
is  not  to  be  described.  The  venerable  age  of  those 
two  priests,  their  position  above  us,  death  hovering 
over  our  heads  and  environing  us  on  every  side — 
everything  made  the  ceremony  of  that  benediction 
sublime  and  awfiil.  It  drew  us  near  to  the  Divi- 
nity; it  restored  us  our  courage;  all  reasoning 
was  suspended;  and  the  coldest  and  most  incre- 
dulous amongst  us  was  as  deeply  impressed  by  the 
scene  as  the  most  ardent  and  the  most  devout 
Half  an  hour  after  these  two  priests  were  dragged 
out  and  massacred,  and  we  heard  their  cries !  .  .  . 
...  Is  there  a  man  whose  hair  does  not  stand  on 
end  with  horror?  Our  principal  occupation  now 
was  to  endeavour  to  learn  how  to  be  massacred 
with  the  least  sufiering.  From  time  to  time  we 
sent  some  of  our  comrades  to  look  out  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  chapel  tower  in  order  to  instruct  us.  .  . 
.  .  .  They  reported  that  the  victims  who  held  up 
their  hands  suffered  most,  because  the  blows  of  the 
sabres  were  deadened  before  they  reached  the 
head ;  that  some  of  them  had  their  hands  and 
arms  chopped  off  before  they  fell,  and  that  those 
who  placed  their  hands  behind  their  backs  and 
presented  their  heads  and  breasts  to  the  pikes  and 
sabres  seemed  to  suffer  the  least We  ad- 
vised one  another  to  be  firm,  and  to  assume  this 
attitude  when  our  turns  should  come.  Towards 
the  hour  of  noon,  worn  out  by  my  long  agony,  I 
threw  myself  on  a  bed  and  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep.  Everything  makes  me  believe  that  1  owe 
my  life  to  that  moment  of  sleep.  I  dreamed  that 
I  was  appearing  befbre  the  terrible  tribunal  which 
was  to  judge  me ;  that  I  was  heard  with  attention 
in  spite  of  the  dreadful  tocsin  and  the  horrible 
cries  of  the  people;  that  I  finished  my  pleading, 
and  was  acquitted.  I  woke  with  the  happy  pre- 
sentiment that  this  dream  would  be  realised.  I 
related  it  to  my  companions  in  misfortune,  who 
were  astonished  at  my  confidence — a  confidence 
which  I  preserved  until  I  appeared  before  my  ter- 
rible judges But  the  torments  of  the  most 

devouring  thirst  were  added  to  our  other  anguishes. 
At  last  our  turnkey,  Bertrand,  came  alone  into  the 
chapel,  and  we  induced  him  to  bring  us  a  jug  of 
water.  We  drank  it  with  desperate  avidity,  for 
during  twenty-six  hours  we  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  one  drop  of  water.  We  spoke  of  this  cruel 
negligence  to  a  federate,  who  came  with  some  other 
persons  to  visit  our  prison :  he  was  so  enraged 
that  he  asked  the  name  of  the  turnkey  who  had 
refused  us  water,  assuring  us  that  he  would  go  and 
put  him  to  death ;  and  he  would  have  done  it  if 
we  had  not  hindered  him.  Shortly  after  we  were 
diatarbed  by  a  sad  moaning  overhead.  We  dis- 
covered that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  the  pulpit, 
and  we  begged  th^se  we  heard  passing  and  re- 
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passing  on  the  staircase  behind  to  open  the  door 
and  see  what  it  was.  At  last  some  of  them  en- 
tered the  pulpit,  and  told  us  that  it  was  a  young 
oflficer  who  had  given  himself  several  wounds,  but 
without  killing  himself,  as  his  knife  had  bent  at 
the  point,  and  would  not  penetrate.  The  young 
man  was  dragged  out  and  dispatched Se- 
veral other  prisoners  killed  themselves  in  their 
chambers  in  different  parts  of  the  Abbaye :  among 
others  there  was  one  who  beat  out  his  brains 
against  the  lock  of  his  cell.'*  By  this  time  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  3rd. 

Maton  de  la  Varenne,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  La 
Force,  tells  us  what  was  doing  there,  whOe  these 
things  were  doing  at  the  Abbaye.  "  About  two 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  2nd,"  says 
Maton,  "  I  saw  a  tall,  ill-dressed  man  come  in 
and  whisper  to  our  gaoler,  who  presently  said 
aloud, '  Let  them  come  if  they  will,  and  massacre 
them ;  by  my  faith  I  am  not  going  to  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  get  myself  killed  for  the  prisoners.'  .  •  • 
....  About  three  o'clock  a  gendarme  came  in 
and  told  us  that  the  people  had  massacred  seven 
persons  on  the  Fbnt  Neuf ;  and  that  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  women  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
had  been  heard  saying  on  the  Feuillant  terrace, 
^  It  is  to-morrow  that  souls  will  be  driven  out  of 
bodies  in  the  prisons!'  Towards  seven  o'clock 
prisoners  were  called  frequently,  and  they  did  not 
reappear.  Each  of  us  reasoned  in  his  own  way 
on  this  singularity;  but  our  ideas  became  calm, 
as  we  persuaded  ourselves  that  a  memorial  I  had 
drawn  up  and  got  sent  to  the  National  Assembly 
was  producing  good  effect.  This  was  particularly 
the  opinion  of  my  unfortunate  companions  de 
Rulhiere  and  de  la  Chenaye,  with  whom  I  was 
conversing  when,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  our  turn- 
keys separated  us  and  shut  us  all  up  in  our  several 
cells  or  wards."*  [It  should  appear  that  the  nar- 
rator and  many  others  of  the  captives  were  con- 
fined in  parts  of  the  prison  where  the  noise  of  the 
massacres,  loud  and  ftightful  as  it  was,  could  not 
reach  them ;  for  during  several  hours  they  had  no 
notion  of  the  bloody  work  that  was  doing  in  front 
of  the  gates  of  La  Force.]  "  I  was  trying  to 
sleep,"  continues  Maton,  "  when  the  door  of  our 
chamber  was  burst  open  with  a  terrible  noise,  and 
one  Delange  was  dragged  out.  An  instant  after 
he  was  followed  by  Berger,  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
three.  The  doors  of  the  other  cells  along  our 
corridor  were  opened  successively.  There  were 
still  five  of  us  in  my  cell,  and  all  except  myself 
were  giving  themselves  up  to  the  consoling  hope 
of  being  liberated  before  day,  when  the  people 
came  to  seek  Durand.  Durand  was  lying  on  his 
bed  ready  dressed,  in  order  not  to  keep  them  wait- 
ing.    He  squeezed  my  hand,  promised  to  send  me 

*  La  RQlbidre.  who  was  presently  massacred,  was  YOnnffcr  brother 
to  Rulhi^e  the  historian,  author  of '  L'Anarchie  de  la  Poiogne*  and 
other  well-known  works.  He  was  a  military  man,  and  had  com- 
manded  a  part  of  the  gendarmerie  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  im- 
mediate  cause  of  hta  captiTity  was  his  conduct  on  that  fatal  day. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  men  oppose  the  march  of  the  mob 
oa  the  TaUeries,  and,  not  succeeding  in  Uiat,  he  had  quitted  his  pos  . 
and  hii  command.    Chenaye,  we  believe,  was  a  man  of  letters, 
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his  news,  and  went  out.  At  the  same  moment  we 
distinguished  the  voice  of  Delange,  who,  after 
having  obtained  his  liberty,  insisted  absolutely 
upon  returning  to  his  room  to  take  his  effects 
away  with  him,  and  above  all  a  little  white  poodle 
dog,  which  had  been  his  only  amusement  during 
his  captivity.  His  solicitations  were  unsuccessful, 
because  they  wished  the  prisoners  above  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  horrible  scenes  that  were  passing. 

About  midnight  a  man  named  Barat,  who, 

from  the  situation  of  his  cell,  could  better  hear 
what  was  going  on,  called  my  comrade  Crerard 
towards  him   and  said,  '  My  friend,  we  are  all 
dead  men !    They  are  assassinating  the  prisoners 
as  fast  as  they  go  out  at  the  gate — I  hear  their 
cries !'     GtSrard  came  back  to  tis  with  this  fatal 
news,  and  exclaimed,  *  Our  last  hour  is  come ! 
There  is  no  help  for  us.*     I  replied  to  him — and 
I  tried  to  force  myself  to  believe  it— that  the  tre- 
mendous noise  came  only  from  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  men  who  were  to  march  for  Verdun,  and 
who,  no  doubt,  were  going  first  to  the  Hi)tel-de- 
Yille.     At  one  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  wicket 
gate  which  led  to  our  quarter  opened  anew.    Four 
men  in  uniform,  each  with  a  naked  sword  and  a 
blazing  torch,  came  up  to  our  corridor,  preceded 
by  a  turnkey,  and  entered  a  chamber  adjoining 
ours  to  break  open  and  examine  a,  box.     This 
done,  they  stopped  in  the  gallery  and  questioned  a 
man  named  Cuissa  to  know  where  was  Lamotte 
(the  widower  of  the  notorious  woman  of  the  dia- 
mond necklace,  &c.).    This  Lamotte,  they  said, 
had  some  months  ago,  under  pretext  of  a  hidden 
treasure  he  knew  of,  swindled  one  of  them  out  of 
300  livres,  inviting  him  expressly  to  dine  with 
him.     The  wretched  Cuissa,  who  was  in  their  grip, 
and  who,  in  fact,  lost  his  life  this  night,  answered 
trembling,  that  he  remembered  the  circumstance 
well,  but  could  not  tell  what  had  become  of  La- 
motte.*    Determined  to  find  Lamotte  and  confront 
him  with  Cuissa,  they  dragged  the  latter  along 
with  them,  and  made  a  fresh  search  in  several 
other  apartments,  but  apparently  without  success, 
for  we  heard  them  say  to  one  another,  '  Let  us  go 
and  search  among  the  dead  bodies ;  for,  nom  de 
Bieu  /  we  must  know  what  has  become  of  him.' 
At  this  same  time  I  heard  them  call  for  the  Abbt^ 
Bardy,  who  was  dragged  out  and  directly  massa- 
cred, as  I  learned  afterwards.     He  had  been  ac- 
cused of  having,  in  concert  with  his  concubine, 
murdered  and  cut  into  pieces,  five  or  six  years 
before,  his  own  brother,  an  auditor  of  the  Chambre 
des  Comptes  of  Montpellier ;  but  had  by  his  sub- 
tlety, address,  and  eloquence  outwitted  his  judges 
and  hitherto  escaped.     One  may  fancy  what  terror 
I  had  been  thrown  into  by  the  words,  *  Let  us  go 
and  search  among  the  dead  bodies.'     I  saw  no- 
thing to  do  but  resign  myself  to  death.     I  wrote 
my  last  will,  terminating  it  with  the  request  that 
whoever  found  it  in  my  pocket  when  dead  would 
carry  it  to  its  address.     Scarcely  had  I  quitted 

*  Lamotte  hnd  been  in  priiOD,  but  had  been  liberated  just  before 
the  moasacrea  began. 


the  pen  when  there  came  into  the  corridor  two 
other  men  in  uniform ;  one  of  them,  whose  arm 
and  coat-sleeve  up  to  the  very  shoulder,  as  well  as 
his  sabre,  were  covered  with  blood,  said,  *  For 
these  two  hours  I  have  been  dispatching  members 
right  and  left !  I  am  more  tired  than  a  mason's 
labourer  that  has  been  beating  plaster  for  two 
days!'  I  afterwards  heard  them  talking  about 
Rulhiere.  The^  promised  themselves  the  pleasure 
of  prolonging  his  torture,  to  make  him  pass  slowly 
through  all  degrees  of  the  cruelest  sufferings ;  and 
they  swore  with  frightful  oaths  that  they  would 
cut  off  the  head  of  any  man  that  thrust  at  him 
with  the  point  of  his  sword,  or  that  attempted  to 
give  him  a  coup  de  grace:  The  unhappy  officer 
being  delivered  to  them,  they  dragged  him  along 
crying  *  Force  a  la  hi ;'  then  they  stripped  him 
almost  naked,  and  began  to  beat  him  to  death  with 
the  flats  of  their  swords."  We  cannot  translate 
what  follows.  It  was  half  an  hour  before  death 
relieved  poor  Rulhiere  from  these  fiends  of  hell. 

Maton  de  la  Varenne  continues :  "  It  was  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  this,  that  is  to  say,  about 
four  in  the  morning,  when  they  came  to  seek 
Rulhi&re's  comrade,  la  Chenaye.  As  his  room 
was  immediately  under  mine,  and  as  the  window 
was  open,  I  heard  the  turnkey  say  to  him  as  he 
was  asking  for  his  hat,  '  Leave  it  where  it  is ;  you 
have  no  more  need  of  it'  He  walked  out  of  his 
room — ^he  underwent  a  sort  of  interrogatory — they 
pronounced  the  words  d  PAhbaye^  which  meant 
massacre  him;  he  passed  out  by* the  fatal  wicket, 
and  was  massacred.  He  gave  one  cry  of  terror  at 
sight  of  the  heap  of  corpses,  covered  his  eyes  and 
face  with  his  hands,  and  then  fell  dead  upon  the 
heap.  Sixty  years  of  virtues,  which  had  ever  been 
hereditary  in  his  family,  seemed  to  promise  him  a 
better  end.  Afler  his  death  his  murderers  con- 
fessed that  they  had  committed  a  mistake,  having 
discovered  that  he  was   not  guilty  of  any  plot 

against  liberty  or  the  people An  infinity 

of  prisoners,  such  as  RentJ-Fran^ois  Gentilhorame, 
Staudtf,  called  the  German,  AndrtS  Roussey,  the 
Abbt^  de  la  Gardette,  Simonot,  de  Louze  de  la 
Neufville,  Etienne  Deronci^res,  were  dragged  one 
by  one  from  my  part  of  the  prison  to  meet  the 
same  fate  as  La  Chenaye.  At  every  opening  of 
the  grate  I  expected  to  hear  them  call  my  name. 

I  flung  off  my  robe-de-chambre  and  my 

nightcap ;  I  put  on  a  coarse  and  very  dirty  shir^ 
an  old  frock-coat,  without  a  waistcoat,  and  an  old 
round  hat :  these  things  I  had  procured  a  day  or 
two  before,  in  the  apprehension  of  what  was  going 
to  happen.  I  imagined  that,  thus  dressed,  I  should 
not  be  suspected  of  being  one  of  those  that  were  to 
be  murdered.  The  disguise  was  not  useless  to  me. 
About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  came  to 
drag  down  the  Abbes  de  Blini^res  and  Bertrand. 
I  know  not  the  fate  of  the  first  of  these  ecclesi- 
astics; but  the  second  escaped,  for  I  saw  him 
more  than  a  year  aft^r.  At!  about  balf-past  six 
they  came  back  to  the  room  where  the  two  abbes 
had  been  lodged,  to  seize  M.  (^uillaume,  a  notary- 
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public,  who,  instead  of  opening  the  door  at  their 
summons,  barred  and  barricaded  it  within.  Then 
the  men  beat  at  the  door,  blasphemed  horribly, 
called  him  a  villain  and  an  enemy  to  the  nation, 

and   went  to  seek   a    reinforcement At 

length  he  was  obliged  to  open  the  door.  He  was 
seized.  I  was  uncertain  as  to  his  fate  for  fiAeen 
days ;  but  then  I  learned  that  he  had  been  saved. 

By  this  time  all  the  chambers  on  our 

corridor  had  been  emptied  except  our  own.     We 
were  four  together,  and  seemed  to  have  been  for- 
gotten :  we  addressed  our  prayers  in  common  to 
the  Eternal  to  deliver  us  from  this  peril.     While 
we  were  in  this  situation,  a  thousand  times  more 
horrible  than  death,  our  turnkey  (Baptiste)  came 
to  visit  us  by  himself.     I  took  him  by  the  hands ; 
I  conjured  him  to  save  us,  promising  him  a  hun- 
dred golden  louis  if  he  would  conduct  me  home 
or  to  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations.     A  noise 
proceeding  from  the  grate  made   him  withdraw 
precipitately.     We  heard  the  noise ;  we  also  saw 
from  our  windows,  near  to  which  we  were  lying  flat 
on  our  bellies  to  escape  being  seen,  twelve  or 
fifteen  men  armed  to  the  teeth  and  covered  with 
blood,  who  were  holding  council  in  the  garden 
below,  and   saying  to  one  another,  *  Let  us  go 
again  up-stairs  there — into  all  the  chambers  : — let 
not  one  remain — no'  pity  I '     I  took  out  my  pen- 
knife; I  considered  where  I  should  strike  myself — 
but  then  I  reflected  that  the  blade  was  too  short ; 
and  religion  came  to  my  aid.     I  encouraged  my 
companions,  and  above  all  Gtfrard,  to  renounce  the 
thought  of  suicide  and  rely  upon  Providence.     Be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o'clock  four  men  armed 
with  bludgeons  and  sabres  came  to  our  room  and 
told    us    that    we    must  follow  them.      Gtirard 
whispered  earnestly,  apart,   with   one  of  them, 
whose  uniibrm  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  gendarme. 
They  both  spoke  very  low,  and    made  use  of 
gestures,  which  made  me  suspect  that  Gt^rard  was 
trying  to  save  himself  by  sacrificing  us.     The  con- 
versation finished  with  these  words,  which  Gerard 
pronounced  aloud — ^  As  you  see,  comrade,  I  was 
arrested  only  for  having  given  a  beating  to  an 
aristocrat.'     The  gendarme  took  Gerard  under  his 
protection.      During  their  colloquy    I    searched 
everywhere  for  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  that  I  might  get 
rid  of  the  advocate  slippers  (pantovfles  de  palais) 
I  had  on.     But,  forced  to  give  up  my  search,  I 
descended  the  stairs  with  my  three  companions. 
Constant,  called  le  Sauvage,  G($rard,  and  the  third, 
whose  name  escapes  my  memory,  were  let  off  at 
once,  without  appearing  at  the  dreadful  bar.     But 
four  sabres  were  crossed  over  my  breast,  and  I  was 
led  to  the  table  before  a  person  wearing  a  muni- 
cipal scarf,  who  was  sitting  there  as  judge.     He 
was  a  lame  man,  tall,  and  very  thin.     As  I  crossed 
the  court  to  get  at  him,  I  saw  it  crowded  with  the 
egorgeurs  (slaughterers  or  cut-throats),  who  were 
being  harangued  by  Manuel,  then  procureur  of  the 
commune,  afterwards  deputy  of  die  Convention, 
and  last  of  all  food  for  the  guillotine,  to  which  he 
WW  juetly  condemned  on  Uie  Hth  of  Novemberi 


1794.  Arrived  at  the  bar,  I  was  thus  interrogated : 
'  What  is  your  name  ?  What  is  your  quality  ? 
How  long  have  you  been  here  ?*  My  answers  were 
simple  :  *  My  name  is  Pierre  Anne  Louis  Maton  de 
la  Varenne ;  I  am  an  old  advocate ;  I  have  been 
detained  here  these  eight  days,  without  knowing 
why  or  wherefore ;  I  hoped  to  have  been  liberated 
last  Saturday  ;  but  public  affairs  have  retarded  it.' 
A  fellow  behind  me  said,  '  Va  !  Mr.  Fineskin,  I 
am  going  to  treat  myself  with  a  cup  of  your  blood  I' 
The  soi-disant  judge  of  the  people  gave  over  ques- 
tioning me,  in  order  to  save  time.  He  looked  into 
the  prison  register,  and  then  said, '  I  can  abso- 
lutely see  nothing  against  him.'  Then  their  faces 
brightened  up,  and  there  rose  the  cry  of  '  Vive  la 
nation!'  which  was  the  signal  of  my  deliver- 
ance."* 

The  National  Assembly  opened  their  debates  at 
the  usual  hour  this  morning  (the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, the  3rd  of  September),  and  apparently  with- 
out feeling  any  interest  in  the  massacres  that  were 
going  on.  Roland,  as  minister  of  the  interior, 
transmitted  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mayor 
P<^tion,  who  coldly  and  lyingly  afiirmcd  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  events  of  the  night,  until  it 
was  too  late  to  apply  any  remedy!  Brissot  an- 
nounced that  Verdun  was  still  holding  out,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  met  with  a  repulse  at  Mont- 
medy;  and  was  honoured  with  loud  applauses. 
A  milliner  came  to  present  some  trinkets  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  and  to  offer  to  mount  guard 
in  Paris  as  a  soldier :  her  patriotic  daughter,  who 
came  with  her,  presented  a  silver  thimble  and 
fifteen  sous.  The  students  of  surgery  came  to 
offer  their  services  either  as  soldiers  or  as  sur- 
geons, and  to  deposit  on  the  altar  of  the  country 
two  or  three  thousand  tenpenny  pieces.  A  long 
letter  was  read  from  the  Jacobinized  commune  of 
Troyes,  in  Champagne,  reporting  that  everybody 
was  armed  or  arming.  A  decree  was  issued  for 
seizing  and  bringing  instantly  to  Pans  all  the  gold 
and  silver  and  rich  ornaments  that  might  be  found 
in  the  ci-devant  royal  palaces  and  in  Uie  houses  of 
the  emigrants.  Letters  were  read  from  different 
commissaries  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Assembly 
or  by  the  commune  to  look  afler  the  recruiting 
and  the  levies  in  the  departments.  Not  a  word 
was  said  about  the  butcheries  which  were  going  on 
more  actively  than  ever  at  some  of  the  prisons, 
and  no  further  allusion  was  made  to  them  until 
Deputy  Jouneau,  who  had  been  lying  in  the 
Abbaye  for  the  beating  he  had  given  Grangeneuve, 
appeared  at  the  bar,  accompanied  by  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  the  people  who  were  serving  as  his  escort. 
Jouneau  was  applauded,  and  invited  to  ascend  the 
tribune.  His  escape  from  a  horrible  death  was 
too  recent,  and  the  ground  which  he  still  stood 
upon  too  volcanic,  to  allow  his  language  to  be  other 
than  complimentary.  Besides,  the  Assembly  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  night  had  issued  a  de- 

*  Ma  Resurrectloa,  par  Maton  de  la  Varenne.  Tliii  brochure, 
whidi  wmi  Snt  |^«blUhed  in  1795,  b  reprinted  in  HUtoire  Fttrl«« 
nenuiio. 
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cree  to  guarantee  bis  life.  ''  l^ith  your  decree 
upon  my  breast,"  said  Jouneau,  *^  I  have  just 
come  out  of  my  prison  in  the  midst  of  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  These  brave  citizens  here 
have  accompanied  me  with  the  greatest  good-will. 
Their  zeal  attests  the  respect  which  your  decrees 
meet  with  everywhere."  [If  this  was  really  the 
case,  why  did  not  the  Assembly  issue  thousands  of 
such  life-saving  decrees  ?]  He  was  going  to  take 
his  usual  seat  as  a  member  of  the  House,  when 
Montaut  cried  out  that  it  was  against  the  ordinary 
rules  to  permit  a  member  against  whom  there  was 
a  decree  of  accusation  to  sit  in  the  House ;  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  "  left  under  the  sword  of  the 
law."  Lacroix  said,  with  more  liberality  and 
mercy,  that  M.  Jouneau  was  not  under  a  decree  of 
accusation ;  that  he  had  been  under  arrest  only  on 
account  of  a  private  quarrel  and  fight  with  one  of 
his  colleagues ;  and  that  this  was  so  true,  that,  if 
M.  Grangeneuve  would  give  up  his  prosecution, 
M.  Jouneau  would  be  free  to  take  his  seat.  '^  I 
demand,  therefore,"  said  he,  ''  that  the  Assembly, 
considering  that  M.  Jouneau  could  not,  without 
risking  his  lifsy  remain  in  the  prison  to  which  he 
was  committed,  do  allow  him  to  remain  on  parole  in 
one  of  the  committee-rooms  of  the  Assembly." 
This  dehcate  resolution  was  adopted.  Then  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  council  of  the  commune. 
It  briefly  said : — "  The  asylum  of  Louis  XVI.  is 
threatened.  Resistance  would  be  impolitic,  dan- 
gerous, perhaps  unjust.  The  harmony  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  with  the  commissaries 
of  the  commune  might  guarantee  the  Temple. 
We  demand  that  you  please  to  name  six  of  your 
members  to  act  conjointly  with  us  in  calming  the 
eflPervescence.'*  [The  most  atrocious,  the  most 
immense  and  astounding  of  crimes  was,  in  the 
language  of  Petion's  colleagues,  only  disorder  or 
effervescence.]  The  Assembly  instantly  did  as 
they  were  ordered,  and  named  six  deputies  to  act 
with  the  commune — Bazire,  Chabot,  Choudieu, 
Thuriot,  Dussaulx,  and  Lacroix.  Four  of  these 
six  were  disciples  or  admirers  of  Marat — were 
Jacobins  of  the  very  worst  kind ;  and  the  remain- 
ing two,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  were  men  impa- 
tient for  a  republic,  and  who  were  sure  not  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  danger  by  counteracting  their 
blood-thirsty  colleagues,  or  by  opposing  the  will 
and  energy  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  indivi- 
duals selected  by  the  council-general  of  the  com- 
mune to  act  with  them  in  calming  the  effervescence 
were  Robespierre,  Manuel,  and  Deltroy.*    Busi- 

*  We  learn  fVom  Clery  what  waa  pauing  in  the  Temple.  "  On 
the  2ud  of  September  there  were  great  tumults  about  the  Temple. 
The  king  and  the  family  having  come  down  as  uaual  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  a  municipal  officer  that  followed  the  king  said  to  one  of  his 
aMociates,  '  We  were  wrong  in  allowins  them  to  walk  this  after- 
noon.' I  had  taken  notice  in  the  mommg  that  Hke  coramissionen 
from  the  municipality  were  uneasy.  They  made  the  royal  family 
return  in  a  violent  hurry,  but  they  were  scarcely  assembled  in  the 
oueen*8  chamber  when  two  of  the  officers,  who  were  not  on  duty  at 
the  tower,  came  in.  one  of  whom,  whose  name  was  Mathieu,  for- 
merly  a  Capuchin,  thus  addressed  the  king  :-^'  You  are  unacquainted. 
Sir,  with  what  is  passing.  The  country  is  in  the  greatest  danger ;  the 
enemy  have  entered  Champagne,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  is  march- 
ing to  Chalons.  Yon  wiU  have  to  answer  for  all  the  mischief  that 
may  follow.  We  know  that  we,  our  wives,  and  children  must 
pMub,  bat  the  people  shaU  be  avenged.    You  ahaU  be  the  flnt  to 
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ness  was  then  suspended  in  order  that  the  deputies 
might  have  time  to  dine ; — for  men  dined  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  atrocities,  sipped  their  coffee 
and  their  chasse-cafe  while  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  running  with  blood ;  and  the  graceful  and 
gracious  Madame  Roland  was  giving  ner  dinner- 
parties and  displaying  such  wit  as  she  had,  and 
turning  fine  phrases  in  her  h6tel  du  minist^re  all 
the  while — at  least  she  gave  her  usual  five  o'clock 
dinner  to  her  husband's  colleagues  in  office  and 
the  select  members  of  the  Gironde  on  this  ver}' 
day,  the  3rd  of  September,  entertaining,  as  wc 
have  seen,  the  madman  Anacharsis  Cloozt,  who 
then  and  there  undertook  to  prove  that  the  mas- 
sacres in  progress  were  indispensable  and  salutary.* 
Yet  this  woman,  who  tells  us  these  facts  about  the 
dinner,  tells  us  also  that  the  massacres  were  con- 
tinuing; that  they  lasted  at  the  Abhaye  from 
Sunday  afternoon  till  Tuesday  morning;  at  la 
Force  still  longer ;  at  Bic^tre  four  days,  &c. 

When  the  honourable  deputies  returned  to  their 
hall  after  their  dinner,  they  talked  about  Verdun, 
and  the  beauty  of  dying  for  one's  country,  as  the 
commandant  and  garrison  of  that  place  were  said 
to  have  sworn  to  do  rather  than  surrender ;  they 

die ;  however,  there  is  yet  time,  and  yon  may*— -Here  the  king  re- 
plicNd,  that  he  had  done  evervthing  for  the  people,  and  had  notbiog 
to  reproach  himself  with.  On  wMch  the  same  fellow .  turning  to  M. 
Hu«,  said,—'  The  council  of  the  oommnne  have  charged  me  to  take 
yon  into  custody.*  '  Whom  ?'  cried  the  king.  '  Your  valet  de 
chambre.'  waa  the  reply.  The  king  desired  to  know  of  what  crime 
be  was  aocnaed,  but,  not  being  able  to  obtain  information,  became 
the  more  uneasy  for  his  fate,  and  recommended  him,  with  great  coo* 
cem,  to  the  two  officers.  Seals  were  pnt,  in  the  presence  of  H.  Hae. 
on  tlie  small  room  oocnpied  by  him.  ami  he  was  taken  away  at  six 
in  the  evening,  after  having  been  twenty  days  in  the  Temple.  Ma- 
thieu, as  he  was  going  out,  told  me  to  take  care  how  I  conducted 
myself:  *  For,'  said  he, '  it  may  be  your  tnm  next.*  The  king  then 
called  me  to  him.  and  gave  me  some  papers,  which  he  had  received 
fh>m  H.  Hue,  containing  aooonnts  of  expenses.  The  disturbed  looks 
of  the  municipal  officers,  and  the  clamours  of  the  populace  in  the 
nci;;hbourhocNl  of  the  tower,  affected  him  exceedinglv.  After  the 
king  went  to  bed  he  doired  me  to  sleep  near  him.  and  I  placed  my 
bed  near  his  mi^esty's.  On  the  3rd  of  September  his  msjestv.  when 
I  was  dressing  him.  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  any  news  of  M.  Hue, 
and  if  I  knew  anything  of  the  commotions  in  Paris.  I  told  him  that 
in  the  course  of  the  night  I  had  heard  an  officer  say  the  people  were 
going  to  the  prirons ;  but  I  would  try  if  I  could  learn  anything  more. 
'  Take  care.*  said  his  miO»ty. '  not  to  expose  yourself,  for  we  should 
then  be  left  alone ;  and,  indeed.  I  fear  it  is  th«ir  intention  to  put 
strangers  about  us.*  At  eleven  in  the  fi>renoon.  the  king  having 
Joined  the  fiunily  in  the  queen's  chamber,  a  municipal  officer  desired 
me  to  go  up  to  the  king's,  where  I  found  Manuel  and  some  memben 
of  the  commune.  Manuel  asked  me  what  the  king  had  said  of  H. 
Hue's  being  taken  away.  I  answered,  that  it  had  made  his  miyeaty 
very  uneasy.  *  He  will  come  to  no  harm,'  said  he,  *  but  I  am  com- 
manded to  inform  the  king  thai  he  is  not  to  return,  but  that  the 
council  will  put  a  person  in  his  place.  You  may  bo  and  break  thu 
to  him.'  I  begged  to  be  excused,  adding,  that  the  king  desired  to  see 
him  respecting  several  things  of  which  the  royal  family  stood  in  peat 
need.  Manuel  could  scarcely  prevail  upon  himself  to  go  down  to  the 
ehamber  where  hb  msjesty  was.  He  communicated  the  order  of  the 
council  of  the  commune,  concerning  M.  Hue,  and  informed  him  that 
another  person  was  to  be  sent.  *  By  no  means,'  replied  the  kmg,  I 
will  make  use  of  my  son's  valet  de  <^iambre,  and  if  the  council  ob- 
ject to  that  I  will  wait  upon  myself;  I  am  resolved.'  His  'f^if^Y 
then  mentioned  that  the  Camily  were  in  want  of  linen  and  other 
clothing.  Manuel  said  he  would  go  and  make  it  known  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  retired.  I  asked  him,  as  I  conducted  him  out.  if  the  tumults 
continued,  and  his  answers  excited  my  apprehensions  that  w  yofn- 
lace  might  visit  the  Temple.  '  You  have  undertaken  a  perilous^  fft- 
vice.'  added  he,  •  and  I  advise  you  to  prepare  all  your  courage.  — 
Journal  of  Occmrmoes  at  the  Temple  deriag  the  Gmi^msmX  tf 
Lotus  XVl. 

We  believe  honest  Cafey  to  have  been  in  every  part  of  his  narrstivs 
minutely  and  most  scrupulously  correct.  In  tooking  iato  the  WP"'" 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  commune,  this  morning,  we  find  this  pas- 
sage >-^' The  commissaries  of  the  council  on  service  at  »«  Tempw 
transmit  a  note  of  diJierent  articles  which  Mowemr  Capet  ^aoMf- 
Adjourned  till  to-morrow.**  They  had  begun  to  call  toul*  XVI.  uy 
no  other  name  than  Monsieur  Capet,  taking  that  torhU  t»^V^^^ 
which  it  was  not,  any  more  than  PUntagenet,  or  Tudor,  or  btuan  » 
the  name  of  our  Queen  Victoria* 

•  See  ante,  voL  ii.#  p>  698* 
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received  deputations  of  actors  and  actresses,  school- 
boys and  dames  de  la  Halle,  who  came  to  offer 
livres  and  assignats,  and  other  patriotic  gifts  of 
infinitesimal    value,    and  to  make  interminable 
speeches,  all  tuned  to  the  same  key.     At  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening  ministers  Servan  and  Roland 
came  to  the  bar  of  the  House.    It  was  the  painful 
duty  of  Servan,  as  minister  of  war,  to  announce 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  swearing,  Verdun  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prussians.    He  also  begged  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly  a  few 
observations  on  the  state  of  France  and  of  Paris. 
Yet,  true  to  the  connivance  or  to  the  dastardly 
character  of  his  party,  Servan  expressed  no  indig- 
nation at  the  horrors  which  had  been  committed, 
or  the  horrors  which  were  still  in  progress.  "  The 
enemies  of  France,"  said  he,  '^  have  never  counted 
on  their  armies  for  subjugating  a  great  people,  but 
on  the  internal  disorders  of  this  empire.    Shall 
their  hopes  be  realised?  It  is  said  that  private 
animosities  are  kindling — that  the  men  who  signed 
certain  petitions  are  proscribed :  the  most  alarming 
and  most  contradictory  ideas  are  circulating.     It 
is  said  in  the  departments  near  the  frontiers  that 
one  would  give  France  a  king  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  Forky  and  that  it  is  the  people  of  Paris 
who  entertain  this  project     In  Paris,  it  is  insi- 
nuated that  the  National  Assembly  wishes  to  re- 
esUblish  Louis  XVI.  on  the   throne."     All  ^e 
propositions  he  had  to  offer  were,  that  the  Assembly 
should  make  an  address  to  the  people  to  disabuse 
them^  that  the  House  should  sit  complete  (the 
majority  of  the  House  had  been  scared  away)  all 
through  the  night;   that  it  should  demand  an 
account  of  the  situation  of  Paris,  and  put  the  na- 
tional guards  under  arms.    These  propositions 
were  referred  to  the  extraordinary  committee ;  and 
after  a  time  Gensonnts,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee, presented  a  project  of  decree  in  eight 
articles.     In  a  very  wordy  considerando,  Gensonn($ 
or  the  committee  spoke  somewhat  more  clearly  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  fury  of  proscription  and  the 
resistance  to  the  laws  and  the  Assembly ;  but  still 
there  was  no  indignant  burst  against  the  cruelty 
of  the  sovereign  people.    The  execration  of  all 
France  and  all  posterity  was  held  up  to  the  people, 
not  on  account  of  their  butcheries,  but  'only  hypo- 
thejLically,  in  case  they  should  continue  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  Assembly,  which  '*  had  always 
merited  an  entire  confidence" — *^  which  was  the 
only  authority  that  free  men  could  possibly  recog- 
nise."    Any  one  coming  upon  this  legislative  act 
by  itself,  and  npt  looking  at  the  date,  would  never 
suspect  that  anything  very  extraordinary  was  doing 
in  Pftris — could  never  fancy  that  it  had  reference 
to  anything  more  serious  thin  some  popular  ex- 
citement produced  by  a  few  malicious  men.    As 
for  the  eight  article^  of  the  decree,  they  were  worth 
next  to  nothing :  they  charged  Uie  municipality, 
the  general  council  of  the  commune,  and  the  com- 
mandant Santerre,  who  among  them  had  organised 
the  massacres,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for 
cnismg  the  penont  and  properties  of  citizens  to 


be  respected;  they  called  upon  Mayor  Pc^tion  to 
give  a  daily  account  of  the  state  of  Paris ;  they 
recommended  more  oath-taking ;  they  called  upon 
the  municipality,  the  council-general  of  the  com- 
mune, the  presidents  of  the  sections,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  national  guards,  &c.,  to  come  to 
the  bar,  and  swear  individually  to  maintain  liberty 
and  equality,  security  of  persons  and  property, 
and  to  die,  if  necessary,  for  the  execution  of  the 
law ;  they  ordered  the  president  of  each  section  to 
administer  the  same  oath  to  all  the  citizens  of  his 
section ;  they  called  upon  all  the  constituted  au- 
thorities in  France  to  take  the  same  oath,  and  to 
administer  it  to  the  people ;  they  ordered  that  the 
present  decree  should  be  solemnly  proclaimed  in 
every  one  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  by 
forty-eight  members  of  their  own  House — ^and  this 
was  all.  They,  however,  afterwards  agreed  on  a 
proclamation  to  the  people,  which  was  to  be  read 
to  sound  of  trumpet,  &c. ;  and  in  this  paper  they 
conjured  the  citizens, "  in  the  name  of  the  country, 
of  humanity,  of  liberty,  to  dread  the  men  that 
were  inviting  discord  and  provoking  them  to  ex- 
cess." But  it  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
before  this  proclamation  was  drawn  up,  although, 
from  morning  till  noon,  from  noon  till  night,  the 
^gorgeurs,  with  short  intervals  for  rest,  continued 
their  work.  Roland,  who  had  accompanied  Servan 
to  the  bar,  did  not  speak,  but  he  handed  in  a  long- 
winded,  pragmatical,  pedantic  letter,  full  of  gene- 
ralities, commonplace  axioms,  and  self-laudation. 
Madame,  his  wife,  applauds  his  wondrous  courage 
in  being  the  first  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
massacres.  Yet  how  did  virtuous  Roland  speak  of 
these  multitudinous  and  gigantic  abominations? 
Why,  he  mingled  praise  with  his  blame,  and,  in 
most  gently  condemning  what  had  happened,  half 
hinted  at  ^e  usefulness  of  the  popular  fiiry ;  and 
he  openly  and  directly  eulogised  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, which  threw  both  the  throne  and  the  As- 
sembly under  the  feet  of  a  rabid  democracy,  and 
which  led  directly  to  these  very  massacres.  ''  The 
v^ath  of  the  people,"  said  this  self-sufficient,  cold- 
blooded formalist,  in  this  letter  to  the  Assembly, 
"  the  wrath  of  the  people  and  the  movement  of  the 
insurrection  are  to  be  compared  to  the  action  of  a 
torrent  which  sweeps  away  obstacles  which  no 
other  power  could  remove,  but  the  over-flooding 
and  rush  of  which  spreads  ravage  and  devastation, 
unless  it  return  very  soon  into  its  bed.  Without 
the  day  of  the  10th  of  August  [a  day  rendered^ 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss^  as  atrocious  as  any 
single  day  of  blood  that  followed  it]^  it  is  quite 
evident  that  we  were  all  lost;  the  court,  fully  pre- 
pared long  before,  was  only  waiting  the  moment 
to  fill  up  its  treasons,  to  spread  over  Paris  the 
flag  of  death,  and  to  reign  by  terror!  The  feeling 
of  the  people,  always  just  and  prompt  when  their 
opinions  are  not  corrupted,  anticipated  the  moment 
marked  for  their  ruin,  and  rendered  it  fatal  to  the 
conspirators !  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  that  victory  should 
bring  with  it  some  excesses:  the  sea,  imitated  by  a 
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violent  storm,  continues  to  roll  and  roar  for  a  long 
time  after  the  tempest  is  over ;  but  all  things  have 
their  limits."  Could  Danton,  could  Robespierre 
at  any  time,  could  Marat  himself  have  spoken  of 
blood  and  horror  with  more  coolness  than  this  ? 
In  another  part  of  his  letter,  virtuous  Roland  said, 

*^  Yesterday was  a  day  on  the  events  of 

which  we  ought  perhaps  to  throw  a  veil.  I  know 
that  the  people,  terrible  in  their  vengeance,  yet 
observe  a  sort  of  justice :  they  do  not  take  for 
their  victim  every  man  that  is  presented  to  their 
fury;  they  direct  their  fury  against  those  whom 
they  believe  to  have  been  too  long  spared  by  the 
sword  of  the  law,  and  whom  the  perilous  circum- 
stances of  the  times  persuade  them  to  immolate 
without  delay.  But  I  know  that  it  is  easy  for 
scoundrels,  for  some  traitors,  to  bring  about  an 
abuse  of  this  effervescence,  and  I,  therefore,  know 
that  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  I  know  that  we  owe  to 
all  France  the  solemn  declaration,  that  the  executive 
power  has  been  able  neither  to  foresee  nor  to  pre- 
vent these  excesses ;  I  know  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  constituted  authorities  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
or  consider  themselves  annihilated.  I  also  know 
that  this  declaration  exposes  me  to  the  rage  of 
some  agitators :  well,  then,  let  them  take  my  life ; 
I  only  wish  to  preserve  it  for  liberty  and  equality, 
&c."  He  eulogised  the  gentleness  and  docility  of 
the  French  people,  and  said  he  was  quite  sure  that 
if  they  were  only  properly  informed,  and  placed 
**  on  a  level  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times,*' 
all  would  go  well  until  the  meeting  of  the  Con* 
vention,  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  which  could 
not  fail  of  securing  tranquilh'ly  and  happiness 
under  the  best  of  institutions.  His  letter,  the 
reading  of  which  was  several  times  interrupted  by 
applauses,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  placarded  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  sent  to  the  departments.* 
Shortly  after  this  a  deputation  from  the  commune 
assured  the  House  that  Paris  was  perfectly  tran- 
quil, 'parfaitement  iranquiUe.  And  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  when  massacres  were  going  on  at  the 
Abbaye,  at  La  Force,  at  Bic^tre,  and  at  other 
public  prisons  and  private  houses,  this  assembly 
of  villains  and  cowards  suspended  business.  The 
council-general  of  the  commune  passed  the  whole 
day  in  issuing  decrees,  which  had  far  more  weight 
and  force  than  those  of  the  Assembly,  but  not  one 

*  Hilt  PRrlement^-This  is  die  letter  of  which  Madame  Roland, 
who  probably  wrotp  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  it  he»elf, 

rks,  in  a  rtiapsody,  aa  a  paper  replete  with  Justice,  wisdom,  and 
most  heroic  courage  I 
•*  We  agreed,"  says  she,  "  that  there  was  nothing  for  a  minister, 
who  was  an  honest  man,  to  do,  but  to  denounce  these  abominable 
crimes  with  the  greatest  force,  to  interest  the  Assembly  to  stop  them, 
to  raise  a^fainst  them  the  indignation  of  all  virtuous  men.  to  wash 
his  own  hands  of  the  foul  dishonour,  to  expose  himself,  if  needful, 
to  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  to  escape  the  guilt  and  the  shame  of 
being  in  any  manner  an  aoromplicc.  It  is  quite  certain,  said  I  to 
my  husband,  Uiat  resolutions  of  courage  are  a«  suitable  to  self-pre- 
servation as  to  Justice;  audacity  is  only  put  down  by  firmness;  if 
the  denunciation  of  these  excesses  were  not  a  duty,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  prudence :  the  people  who  are  oommitUng  these  crimes  must 
hate  you,  for  yon  have  made  efforts  to  hinder  them->[^t  thit  time 
this  1001  faUe ;  Roland  had  madg  no  {^brtr  whatever}— ihen  is  nothing 
for  you  to  do  but  to  make  them  fear  you,  and  to  impose  upon  them 
by  their  feai»— i/  m  wm  rette  mf  a  vom  /aire  enmdre  et  a  lew  en 
impoeer,  Roland,  therefore,  sent  to  the  Aasemblv  this  letter  of  the 
Srd  <if  September,  which  became  as  f»noui  as  tiw  lettQt  which  b«  had 
•ddinwd  to  Um  kin«.''-MMtm, 


of  which  had  really  for  its  object  the  putting  an 
end  to  the  carnage.  They  committed  several  new 
victims  to  the  Abbaye,  where  a  horrible  death  was 
inevitable.  Among  these  unfortunate  men  was 
Duplain,  a  printer  and  journalist,  who  was  accused 
of  having  written  some  anti-civic  articles.  They 
listened  complacently  to  a  deputation  from  one  of 
the  sections,  who  proposed  that  all  the  aristocrats 
should  be  put  to  death  before  any  of  the  patriots 
should  march  against  the  Prussians.  They  issued 
a  series  of  decrees  which  had  been  arranged  with 
Mayor  Petion  on  the  preceding  day,  ordering, 
among  other  things,  that  the  leaden  colfins  of  the 
dead  should  be  taken  up  and  cast  into  ball ;  that 
the  churches  should  be  turned  into  workshops  for 
making  tents,  &c.  Late  in  the  night,  ^'  sensibly 
alarmed  and  touched  by  the  rigorous  measures  the 
people  are  employing  against  the  prisoners,"  tlie 
council-general  named  another  deputation  or  com- 
mittee of  six  (six  of  the  worst  cut-throats  that 
appertained  to  the  commune)  to  calm  the  effer- 
vescence ;  and  they  providently  agreed  that  these 
six  should  be  accompanied  by  two  gendarmes  on 
horseback,  and  that  they  might  call  out  the  iirmed 
force  if  they  thought  it  needftil. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  3rd  of 
September,  and  while  the  Assembly  and  the 
council  of  the  commune  were  both  sitting,  that 
one  of  the  most  damnable  of  all  the  murders— 
that  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe — ^was  committed. 
This  lady,  a  foreigner  of  royal  blood,  descended 
from  the  ancient  house  of  Savoy,  had  come  into 
France  at  an  early  age  to  be  married  to  the  Prince 
de  Liamballe,  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon- 
Penthi^vre.  Marie  Antoinette  had  become  greatly 
attached  to  her,  and  had  lived  with  her  for  many 
years  as  an  equal  and  a  sister.  Hence,  when  that 
torrent  of  obscene  slander  and  libel  began,  which 
preceded  the  revolution,  the  name  of  the  princess 
was  always  coupled  with  that  of  the  queen,  and 
she  was  charged  with  nearly  every  vice  and  tur- 
pitude that  is  to  be  found  in  Juvenal's  sixth  satire. 
At  the  time  when  the  reign  of  liberty  began,  the 
princess  was  a  widow,  and  superintendent  of  the 
queen's  household.  She  was  and  ever  had  been 
gentle  in  her  manners,  generous  in  her  actions, 
graceful  and  kind-hearted  to  all  people,  and, 
though  in  her  fortieth  year,  her  face  and  form 
were  eminently  beautiful.  She  had  never  inter- 
fered in  any  business  in  court  or  cabinet,  except  to 
procure  pardons  for  oflfences,  or  promotions  and 
favours  for  others ;  but  all  these  things  weighed 
lighter  than  a  feather  in  the  balance  against  the 
foul  imputations  which  had  been  cast  upon  her  for 
years,  and  the  fact  of  her  being  the  friend  and 
confidante  of  the  defamed  queen,  next  to  whom 
she  was  the  most  hated  woman  in  all  France.  Her 
life  had  been  repeatedly  threatened — had  at  one 
time,  when  the  court  was  brought  from  Versailles 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tuileries,  been  threatened 
daily — ^and  the  poissardes,  the  dames  de  la  Halle, 
and  the  other  furies  who  had  been  wont  to  sit 
^^  knitting  i'  the  sun ''  under  the  walk  of  the 
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palace  and  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  had  often 
8ung   in  her  hearing  songs  which  expressed  the 
happiness  they  should  feel  in  carrying  her  bowels 
on  their  pike-heads,  along  with  those  of  the  Aus- 
trian   woman.      At   the  time   of  the   flight  to 
Varennes,   the   princess   got   safely  out   of  this 
Pandemonium ;    she  was  living  in   security  and 
honour  in  England  when  the  king  accepted  the 
constitution,   and  when  her    generous    affection 
and   devotion  to  the  queen  induced  her  to  return 
to    Paris.     We  have  seen  how  she  followed  her 
royal  mistress  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Temple,  and 
how  barbarously  she  was  torn  from  her  at  the  end 
of  a  few  days,  to  be  sent  alone  to  the  prison  of  la 
Force.     She  was  there  when  the  massacres  began 
on  Sunday  afternoon ;  she  was  there  when  Maton 
de  la  Varenne  obtained  his  release,  and  thought 
the  massacres  were  over  on  this  Monday  morning; 
and,  about  an  hour  after  Maton  had  obtained  his 
deliverance,  her  chamber  door  was  burst  open,  and 
she  was  told  that  she  must  go  to  the  Abbaye.     She 
said  she  did  not  wish  to  be  removed ;  that  she  was 
as  well  at  la  Force  as  she  could  be  at  the  Abbaye, 
or  in  any  other  better  prison.     A  national  guards- 
man approached  her  bedside— for  she  was  lying  on 
her  bed,  though  not  to  sleep— and  told  her  that 
she  must  go ;   that  her  life   depended  on  her 
obedience.     Having  with  difficulty  obtained  per- 
mission to  be  left  alone  for  a  minute,  she  rose  from 
the  bed  and  arranged  her  dress.   When  the  ruffians 
went  in  with  their  infernal  •*  Allons,  marchons,'* 
and  when  she  saw  the  blood  upon  their  faces  and 
their  hands,  she  almost  sank  to  the  earth  or  into 
it ;  but  two  men  supported  her,  and  leaning  upon 
them  she  walked  or  was  dragged  down  to  the 
terrible  table.     There  more  blood   and   clearer 
evidences  of  the  executions  of  the  night  met  her 
eye,  and  she  could  hear  the  exclamations  and  cries 
of  the  slaughterers  outside  the  gates.    She  swooned 
away.     When  she  recovered  her  senses  the  lame 
thin  monster  that  had  examined  Maton,  or  some 
other  monster  that  had  succeeded  him  as  chief  of 
the  popular  tribunal — for  these  presidents,  it  ap* 
pears,  were  frequently   changed — put  the  usual 
qijestions  to  her,  beginning  with,  "  Who  are  you  ?" 
**  Maria  Louisa,  Princess  of  Savoy-Carignan,"  re- 
plied the  royal  lady.     **  What  is  your  employ- 
ment ?"     "  Superintendent  of  the  queen's  house." 
"  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  plots  of  the  court  on 
the  1 0th  of  August  ?'*     "  I  know  not  whether  there 
were  any  plots  on  the  10th  of  August ;  but  I  know 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any.'' 
"  Swear  to  love  liberty  and  equality,  and  to  hate 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  royalty !"     "I  will 
readily  take  the  first  oath,  but  I  cannot  take  the 
last ;  it  is  not  in  my  heart."    Here  a  man,  stand- 
ing near,  whispered,  "  Take  it,  take  it !     If  you  do 
not  swear,  you  are  dead !"  The  high-minded  wo- 
man replied  not,  and  made  one  step  towards  the 
death-wicket.      The    president    pronounced    the 
words, "  Let  Madame  go  out !"  ♦    Then  two  men 

*  Peltier*  Histoire  de  U  Revolution  du  10  Aoiit.— Peltier  declare! 


took  her  by  the  arras,  and  the  wicket  was  thrown 
open.  Some  who  are  anxious  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  atrocity,  and  to  make  it  be  believed — ^what  is  al- 
together incredible— -that  there  was  really  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  many  present  to  save  her 
life — say  that  she  was  advised  to  cry  out,  '*  Vive 
la  nation !"  and  that  it  was  the  men  who  led  her 
out  that  gave  her  this  advice ;  and  they  add  that 
instead  of  pronouncing  these  words  she  cried,  '*  Fi^ 
l^horreur .'"  or  "  Je  suis  perdue .'"  (I  am  lost). 
The  most  natural  supposition  is,  that  at  sight  of 
the  mound  of  corpses  she  shrieked  and  fainted. 
All  agree  in  relating  that  she  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  prison  ere  she  received  a  blow 
on  the  head  from  a  sabre  which  made  her  blood 
spout ;  that  the  blow  was  presently  repeated ;  that 
she  fell  dead  among  the  heaps  of  dead,  and  that  then 
the  people  (horrible  to  be  told !)  women  mixed 
with  men,  stripped  her  beautiful  body  stark  naked, 
cut  off  her  head,  and  committed  other  mutilations 
and  acts  which  none  but  a  French  pen  would  dare 
describe — ^which  cause  the  pen  to  drop  from  one's 
hand  in  thinking  of  them.  They  stuck  her  head, 
her  heart,  her  limbs,  and  other  parts  of  her  body 
upon  pikes,  and  singing  and  dancing  they  pro- 
menaded them  through  Paris.  When  they  had 
done  their  worst  there  was  a  worse  behind — when 
all  that  they  could  do  to  the  remains  of  a  beautiful, 
noble-hearted  woman  could  only  damn  them  to 
eternal  fame  without  hurting  her,  an  accursed  vil- 
lain cried  out,  "  We  must  carry  her  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne ;  Allons,  an  Temple .'"  and  to  the 
Temple  they  ran  with  their  horrible  shrieks  and 
hell  songs,  rounded  ofif  from  time  to  time  with  the 
"  Qa  ira,"  "  Vive  la  nation,"  «  Vive  la  liberte,'' 
and  the  Marseillese  hymn,  the  only  hyron^tiwr^^* 
sung  in  revolutionised  France.  Clery  shall  inform  y 
the  reader  of  what  took  place  at  the  Temple — 
we  cannot  trust  our  own  feelings  : — 

"  It  was  one  o'clock.  The  king  and  his  family 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  walk  in  the  garden,  but 
had  been  refused.  While  they  were  dining,  drums 
were  heard,  and,  soon  after,  the  cries  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  royal  family  rose  from  table  with  great 
uneasiness  and  assembled  in  the  queen's  chamber. 
I  went  down  to  dine  with  Tison  and  his  wife,  who 
were  employed  for  the  service  of  the  Tower.  We 
were  scarcely  seated  when  a  head,  on  the  point  of 
a  pike,  was  held  up  to  our  window.  Tison's  wife 
gave  a  violent  scream,  which  the  murderers  sup- 
posed to  have  proceeded  from  the  queen,  and  we 
heard  the  savages  laughing  immoderately  at  it. 
Imagining  that  her  majesty  was  there  at  dinner, 
they  placed  their  victim  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  thought  it  could  not  have  escaped  her  sight. 
I'he  head  was  the  head  of  the  Princess  de  Lam- 
balle,  which,  though  bleeding,  was  not  disfigured ; 
and  her  fine  light  hair,  still  curling,  waved  round 
the  pike.  I  ran  instantly  to  the  king.  My 
countenance  was  so  altered  by  terror  that  it  was 
remarked  by  the  queen,  from  whom  it  was  ne- 

ihat  Oiifl  examination  was  collected  by  the  fiunily  of  the  piineen  fton 
the  mouth  of  an  ear-witaeai. 
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cessaty  to  hide  the  cause.     I  wished  to  speak  to 
the  king  only,  or  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  but  two 
commissioners  of  the  municipality  were  present. 
*  Why  do  you  not  go  and  dine  ?  *  said  the  queen. 
I  replied  that  I  was  not  well.    At  that  moment 
another  municipal  officer,  entering  the  tower,  came 
and  spoke  to  his  associates  with  an  air  of  mystery. 
On  the  king's  asking  whether  his  family  were  in 
safety,  one  of  the  municipals  answered — '  It  has 
been  reported  that  you  and  your  family  are  gone 
from  the  Temple,  and  the  people  are  calling  for 
you  to  appear  at  the  window;  but  we  shall  not 
suffer  it,  for  they  ought  to  show  more  confidence 
in  their  magistrates.'     In  the  mean  time  the  cla- 
mour without  increased,  and  horrible  insults,  ad- 
dressed to  the  queen,  were  distinctly  heard ;  when 
another  municipal  officer  came  in,  followed  by  four 
men,  deputed  by  the  populace  to  ascertain  whether 
the  royal  family  were  or  were  not  in  the  tower. 
One  of  them,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  national 
guards,  with  two  epaulettes,  and  a  huge  sabre  in 
his  hand,  insisted  that  the  prisoners  should  show 
themselves  at  the  windows,  but  the  municipal  of- 
ficers would  not  allow  it ;  upon  which  the  fellow 
said  to  the  queen,  ^  They  want  to  keep  you  from 
seeing  Lamballe's  head,  which  has  been  brought 
you,  that  you  may  know  how  the  people  avenge 
themselves  upon  their  tyrants !     I  advise  you  to 
show  yourself  at  the  window,  if  you  would  not 
have  them  come  up  here.'    At  these  words  the 
queen  fainted  away.     I  flew  to  support  her,  and 
Madame  Elizabeth  assisted  me  in  placing  her  upon 
a  chair,  while  her  two  children,  melting  into  tears, 
endeavoured  by  their  caresses  to  bring  her  to  her- 
self.    The  wretch  kept  looking  on.     The  king 
with  a  firm  voice  said  to  him,  *  Si|r>  ^c  we  pre- 
pared for  everything;  but  you  might  have  dis- 
pensed with  relating  this  horrible  event  to  the 
queen.'     Their  purpose  being  accomplished,  the 
monster  went  away  with  his  companions.     The 
queen,  coming  to  herself,  mingled  her  tears  with 
the  tears  of  her  children ;  and  all  the  family  re- 
moved to  Madame  Elizabeth's  chamber,  where  the 
noises  of  the  mob  were  less  heard.     I  remained  a 
short  time  in  the  queen's  room,  and  on  looking  out 
at  the  window,  through  the  blinds,  I  again  saw  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe's  head.     The  man  that  car- 
ried it  was  mounted  upon  the  ruins  of  some  houses 
which  had  been  ordered  to  be  pulled  down  for  the 
purpose  of  insulating  the  Temple :  another  person 
stood  behind  him  holding  the  heart  of  the  princess 
on  the  point  of  a  sabre.    The  crowd,  being  still 
inclined  to  force  the  gates,  were  harangued  by  a 
municipal  officer,  named  Daujon ;  and  I  very  dis- 
tinctly heard  him  say — ^  The  head  of  Antoinette 
does  not  belong  to  you ;  the  departments  have  their 
respective  rights  to  it.     France  has  confided  these 
great  culprits  to  the  care  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  and 
it  is  your  part  to  assist  in  securing  them,  until  the 
national  justice  shall  take  vengeance  for  the  people.' 
He  was  more  than  an  hour  debating  with  them  be- 
fore he  could  get  them  away.    In  the  evening  one 
of  the  municipal  officers  told  me  that  the  mob  had 


attempted  to  rush  in  with  their  four  deputies,  and  to 
carry  into  the  tower  the  body  of  the  princess,  naked 
and  bloody  as  it  had  been  dragged  &om  the  prison 
of  la  Force  to  the  Temple :  that  some  municipals, 
after  struggling  with  them,  had  hung  a  tri-colored 
riband  across  the  principal  gate  as  a  bar  against 
them;  that  the  commune  of  Paris,  General  San- 
terre,  and  the  National  Assembly,  had  all  been 
called  upon  in  vain  for  assistance  to  put  a  stop  to 
designs  which  no  pains  had  been  taken  to  conceal ; 
and  that,  for  six  hours,  it  had  really  been  very 
doubtful  whether  the  royal  family  would  be  mas- 
sacred or  not.  In  truth,  it  appears  that  the  faction 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful :  the  chie&,  al- 
though they  were  unanimous  as  to  the  regicide, 
were  not  so  as  to  the  means  of  perpetrating  it ;  and 
the  Assembly  were  perhaps  willing  that  any  other 
hands  but  theirs  should  be  the  instruments  of  the 
conspirators.  It  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  municipal  officer,  after  giving 
me  this  accoimt,  made  me  pay  him  five-and-forty 
sous,  as  the  price  of  the  tri-colored  riband  which 
they  had  hung  before  the  gate.  At  eight  in  the 
evening  all  was  calm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Temple ;  but  the  same  tranquillity  was  far  from 
reigning  throughout  Paris,  where  the  massacres 
were  continued." 

In  the  course  of  this  day  Tallien  and  another 
member  of  the  commune  are  reported  to  have  said 
that,  including  the  departments,  these  massacres 
must  last  thirty  days  !  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
this  day,  and  also  while  the  Assembly  and  the 
commune  were  sitting,  that  the  most  frightful 
carnage  took  place  at  theBic^tre.  That  building, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  prison  and  a 
madhouse,  a  Newgate  and  a  Bedlam,  was  crammed 
fiill  to  choking  with  maniacs  and  insane  persons, 
with  political  prisoners,  and  with  all  manner  of 
prisoners :  it  was  the  receptacle  of  innocence  and 
crime,  of  madness  in  all  its  gradations,  of  disease, 
misery,  and  woe.  Even  as  Giraud,  the  commis- 
sary of  the  commune,  had  reported  to  the  Assembly 
on  the  Sunday  night,  the  mob  attacked  this  place 
with  artillery.  The  keeper,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  of  his  class  that  attempted  any 
resistance,  not  only  refiised  to  open  his  gates,  but 
pointed  two  pieces  of  cannon  against  the  multitude. 
He  had  the  match  in  his  hand,  but  before  he  could 
fire  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  assailants  then 
burst  open  the  gates  and  forced  an  entrance  with 
cannon-ball ;  and  then  occurred  a  scene  which  we 
believe  to  be  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  The  lunatics  rushed  from  their  cells,  the 
doors  of  which  were  thrown  open  by  the  keepers, 
with  horrible  shrieks ;  some  fell  upon  the  t^gorgeurs 
and  fought  them  with  the  links  of  their  chains  and 
fetters ;  some  tore  down  parts  of  the  building  to 
furnish  themselves  with  stones  and  clubs  and  iron 
bars.  In  many  cases  it  is  said  the  maniacs  reco- 
vered a  momentary  possession  of  their  reason,  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and 
adopted  the  yery  best  means  of  defence  that  were 
possible:    others    grew  madder  than  ever,  and 
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laughed  and  grinned  horribly,  yelled  and  shrieked, 
rushing  on  the  pikes  and  sabies,  clutching  their 
assailants  by  the  throat,  biting  ^em  with  their 
teeth,  and  not  all  dying  without  dealing  death  or 
terrible  wounds  on  their  assailants.  Others  again, 
in  the  idiotic  state,  sat  down  moping  in  comers,  or 
gazed  on  the  bloody  affray  with  wide,  yacant,  un- 
meaning eyes — ^incapable  of  being  roused  even  by 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  immediate  presence  of 
death.  So  great  were  the  numbers  confined  in 
Bic^tre,  and  so  fierce  and  terrible  were  a  part  of 
the  inmates,  that  the  ^gorgeurs  sustained  some 
considerable  loss,  and  would  have  been  repulsed 
and  defeated  altogether  if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
artillery,  which  they  loaded  with  grape-shot.  While 
Jthe  unprecedented  combat  was  lasting,  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  commune  demanded  in  form  an 
armed  force  firom  the  H6tel  de  Ville  to  reduce  the 
prisoners,  who,  he  said,  were  daringly  resisting 
the  justice  of  the  people.  The  massacre,  which 
began  here  on  Sunday  night,  did  not  end  until 
Wednesday  morning,  when  an  immense  number  of 
victims  had  perished,  and  when  there  remained  no 
more  to  be  slain.  Lunatics,  idiots,  felons,  persons 
confined  for  misdemeanours,  political  prisoners, 
were  all  butchered  together.  "The  thirst  for 
blood,"  says  Thiers,  for  once  speaking  truth  and 
speaking  out,  "  animated  the  multitude ;  the  fiiry 
of  fighting  and  massacring  had  succeeded  to  their 
political  fanaticism,  and  they  were  now  killing  for 
the  sake  of  killing.''  At  the  Grand-Ch&telet, 
where  there  were  no  political  prisoners  at  all,  every 
man,  every  woman,  Uiat  was  found  was  murdered 
in  cold  blood;  the  total  number  amounted  to 
some  hundreds.  At  the  Ch&telet,  where  there 
were  some  priests  and  aristocrats,  a  few  were 
saved,  hut  about  two  hundred  perished.  At  the 
Saltpetri^re,  a  prison  reserved  for  women  of  bad 
life,  every  one  was  murdered  with  circumstances 
of  beastliness  and  atrocity.  The  number  of  women 
in  the  place  was  forty-five.  At  the  Conciergerie 
there  were,  among  other  prisoners,  all  the  Swiss 
officers  (with  two  or  three  exceptions)  who  had 
escaped  the  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August,  and 
who  had  heen  promised  the  protection  of  the  As- 
sembly: they  were  all  butcher^  except  Count 
d'Affry,  their  colonel,  who  was  let  off,  on  account 
of  his  great  age  say  some,  but  rather,  as  we  pre- 
sume, on  account  of  the  not  very  honourable  part 
he  had  played  at  the  time  of  the  flight  to  Varennes, 
when  he  was  among  the  first,  or  the  very  first,  to 
swear  that  he  would  serve  the  National  Assembly 
against  the  king.*  Altogether  the  Conciergerie 
was  nearly  as  much  crowded  as  Bic^tre  when 
the  massacres  began.  All  the  hellish  ingenuity  of 
the  mob  in  tormenting  and  in  degrading  the  human 
species  was  exhausted  upon  a  woman  confined 
here--a  seller  of  bouquets  in  the  Palais-Royal, 
who  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  had  mutilated  her  lover,  a 
grenadier  of  the  ex-Gardes-Fran^aiBes,  and  as  such 

•  ^'Affiry'f  son  was  kUlcd  at  the  Tailoifls  on  the  lOUi  of  Augiut. 
It  b  tud  h«  never  nseovend  from  the  blow,    lie  died  in  hie  bed  in 
^lie  wtnetiaie  in  1793. 
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a  patriot  of  the  first  order.  In  the  cloisters  of  the 
Bemardins  there  were  some  sixty  or  seventy  cri- 
minals who  had  been  condemned  to  the  gaUeys : 
they  were  all  butchered.  In  the  ancient  coll^  of 
Bona  Enfans  there  were  a  great  many  ecclesiastics 
who  had  chiefly  been  swept  in  during  the  last 
domiciliary  visits,  and  who  were  now  all  swept  out 
and  butchered  to  a  man.  In  other  places  of  con- 
finement scarcely  one  in  twenty  escaped.  Aflter 
the  first  fiiry  the  egorgeurs  proceeded  with  their 
bloody  work  in  a  cool  methodical  manner.  Their 
wives  and  women  were  seen  carrying  them  their 
dinners  to  the  Abbaye  while  they  were  engaged  in 
hacking  and  stabbing.  ^'  Ou  allez  vous?  where 
are  you  going  ?"  "  To  our  men  who  are  working 
at  the  Abbaye,"  said  these  Parisiennes.  Others 
were  heard  crying  '*  Wine !  wine !  du  vin  pour 
noB  braves  Sgorgeurs — ^wine  for  our  brave  slaughter- 
ers, who  are  finishing  the  enemies  of  the  people !" 
It  was  in  the  course  of  this  dismal  Monday — the 
3rd  of  September — that  one  of  the  committees  of 
the  commune,  which  had  now  assumed  the  name 
of  ComittJ  de  SaltU  Public  (of  Public  Health  or 
Salvation),  publicly  issued,  and  sent  to  the  muni- 
cipalities in  the  provinces,  the  most  horrible  of 
letters,  in  which  they  not  only  justified  all  that  had 
been  done  or  was  doing  in  Paris,  but  also  invited 
the  people  in  the  departments  to  follow  the  good 
example  which  had  been  set  them.  This  letter 
was  regularly  and  officially  signed — "  Pierre  Du- 
plain,  Panis,  Sergent,  Lenfant,  Jourdeuil,  Marat 
(the  friend  of  the  people),  Deforgues,  Leclerc, 
Dufort,  Cally,  constituted  by  the  commune,  and 
sitting  in  the  mayor's  house."  The  letter  began : — 
^*  Friends  and  brothers,  a  firightful  plot  woven  by 
the  court  to  massacre  (egor^er)  all  the  patriots  of 
the  French  empire — a  plot  in  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly  are 
found  to  be  implicated — ^having  reduced,  on  the 
9th  of  last  month,  the  commune  of  Paris  to  the 
cruel  necessity  of  seizing  the  power  of  ^the  people 
to  save  the  nation,  it  neglected  nothing  to  merit 
well  of  the  country;  witness  the  honourable  testi- 
mony which  the  National  Assembly  itself  has 
given  of  its  conduct.  Could  any  one  have  thought 
it !  From  that  moment  new  plots,  not  less  atro- 
cious, were  laid  in  silence  and  secrecy ;  they  broke 
out  at  the  very  moment  when  the  National  Assem- 
bly, forgetting  it  had  just  declared  that  the  com- 
mune of  Paris  had  saved  the  country,  was  hasten^ 
ing  to  dissolve  it^  as  the  reward  of  its  burning 
civism.  At  this  news,  public  clamours  were  raised 
on  every  side,  and  these  cries  made  the  National 
Assembly  fed  the  urgent  necessity  of  uniting  with 
the  people,  and  of  restoring  to  the  commune  all 
the  powers  with  which  it  had  been  invested." 
After  describing  the  pride  the  commune  felt  in 
enjoying  this  plenitude  of  power  and  confidence, 
&c.,  the  circular  continued :— "  Sincerely  professing 
the  principles  of  the  most  perfect  equality,  being 
ambitious  of  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  being 
the  first  to  mount  the  breach,  the  commune  of 
Paris  will  hurry  to  put  itself  upon  a  level  with  the 
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smallest  commune  in  the  state,  the  very  instant 
that  the  country  has  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the 
clouds  of  ferocious  satellites  that  are  now  ad- 
vancing upon  the  capital.  The  commune  of  Paris 
hastens  to  inform  its  friends  and  brothers  in  all  the 
departments,  that  a  part  of  the  ferocious  conspi- 
rators detained  in  the  prisons  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  people ;  acts  of  justice  "which  have 
appeared  indispensable,  in  order  to  restrain  by 
terror  (pour  retenir  par  la  ierreur)  those  legions 
of  traitors  concealed  within  their  walls,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  they  were  going  to  march  to  meet  the 
enemy ;  and^  wiihcnU  douht^  the  whole  nation^  after 
the  long  series  of  treasons  and  treacheries  which 
/uive  conducted  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  will  make 
haste  to  adopt  this  so  necessary  means  of  public 
salvation^  and  all  the  French  will  cn/y  kke  Hie 
ParinanSj  *  We  are  going  to  march  against  the 
enemy  ;  but  we  will  7iot  leave  behind  us  brigands 
to  massacre  our  children  and  our  women  /' "  It 
was  added  in  a  postscript :  ^*  N.B.  Our  brothers 
are  invited  to  print  this  letter,  and  to  transmit  it 
to  all  the  municipalities  of  their  arrondissemens." 
We  cannot  discover  that  the  National  Assembly 
took  any  notice  of  this  monstrous  address,  which 
must  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  them,  and 
which  proposed  nothing  less  than  a  universal 
massacre-^  butchery  in  every  town,  city,  and 
hamlet  in  France.  No  doubt  such  of  the  deputies 
as  did  not  approve  of  it  as  salutary  advice,  were  too 
much  scared  and  terrified  for  their  own  worthless 
lives  to  think  of  entering  into  any  contest  with  the 
omnipotent  commune. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  busy  day — the  3rd — 
some  commissaries  of  the  commune  proceeded  to 
the  house  or  lodgings  of  Brissot,  and  seized  and 
examined  all  his  papers.  The  said  commissaries, 
however,  reported  that,  after  making  a  most  careful 
search,  and  after  examining  him,  they  had  found 
*^  absolutely  nothing  that  seemed  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  good ;"  and  that  therefore 
they  had  left  the  said  sieur  Brissot  all  his  papers, 
&c.  A  report  was  spread  that  eight  orders  of  arrest 
had  at  first  (on  the  evening  of  the  2nd)  been  issued 
against  the  Girondists  by  the  committee  of  research 
and  surveillance  of  the  commune,  and  that  these 
were  afterwards  converted  into  mere  orders  to 
search  their  houses  and  examine  their  papers: 
but  it  appears  there  is  no  proof  of  this  beyond 
the  visit  paid  by  the  municipals  to  Brissot,  the 
personal  enemy  of  Robespierre,  the  hated  of  all  the 
ultra-Jacobins.  "  However  this  may  be,"  say  the 
editors  of  the  *  Histoire  Parlementaire,'  who  tell  us 
they  have  carefully  examined  all  manner  of  docu- 
ments, **  this  bold  attempt  against  Brissot  awoke 
the  Girondist  ministers ;  and  on  the  next  day,  the 
4th,  Roland  wrote  a  very  sharp  letter  to  Santcrre." 
We  can  very  easily  credit  that  more  than  one  of 
the  dastardly  and  imbecile  Girondists  were  really  in 
danger  during  the  massacres,  from  the  scorn  and 
hatred  with  which  the  people  regarded  them,  and 
from  the  effect  of  Marat's  long-continued  predica- 
tions against  them  i  we  can  bdieve  still  more  easily 


that  not  only  eight  of  them,  but  that  all  of  them 
may  have  trembled  for  their  lives,  and  fancied  that 
their  names  were  down  in  the  lists  of  proscription  ; 
but  what  we  cannot  so  easily  credit  is,  that  there 
was  really  any  fixed  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  commune  which  directed  the  massacres  to  cut 
them  off  or  to  get  them  cut  off.    It  was  not  a  mo- 
ment when  such  designs  were  let  sleep.     If  there 
was  such  a  design,  what  was  there  to  prevent  its 
execution  ?     Madame  Roland  tells  a  not  very  clear 
story  about  a  visit  paid  to  her  house  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  at  five  o'clock,  (just  as  the  mob  were  be- 
ginning to  invest  the  prisons,)  by  some  two  hundred 
men,  who  demanded  arms,  who  wanted  to  see  her 
husband,  and  who  called  him  and  all  the  ministers 
a  set  of  infamous  traitors ;  and  she  insinuates  that, ' 
if  Roland  had  not  fortunately  been  absent  at  the 
time  at  the  h^tel  of  the  minister  of  marine,  he  must 
have  been  murdered ;  but,  if  the  virtuous  citizen  and 
minister  of  the  interior  was  absent  from  his  home 
that  time,  he  was  not  absent  on  the  morrow,  when 
he  gave  a  dinner  party  and  dispensed  his  hospitality 
to  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  when  the  t^gorgcurs  were 
continuing  their    devourings,   with   appetite  in- 
creased by  the  blood  it  fed  on.    There  could  then 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  Roland  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  two  or  three  of  the  Girondist 
ministers  were   at  the  bar  of  the  House,  while 
GcnsonntS  and  others  of  their  orators  were  sitting 
in  their  seats,  and  went  to  and  came  from  the  As- 
sembly.    Roland  did  indeed  try  to  conceal  his 
whereabout,  quitting  his  stately  official  residence 
every  night  to  hide  himself  in  friends'  houses,  and 
never  sleeping  two  nights  in  the  same  house ;  but 
this  was  a  good  many  weeks  later,  when  his  party 
had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  ultra- Jacobins 
in  the  Convention,  when  all  the  Girondi  sts,  by 
attempting  to  bring  Robespierre  to  the  guillotine, 
had  left  that  abler  and  scarcely  worse  man  no 
alternative  but  to  cut  them  off  or  be  cut  off  by 
them.  On  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  September, 
a  hint  from  Robespierre  or  Marat,  a  word  from 
the  commune,  would  assuredly  have  sent  these 
Gironde  chiefs  to  a  certain  death — would  have  sent 
their  mutilated  bodies  to  be  piled  with  the  corpses 
of  those  whom,  first  by  their  republican  zeal, 
folly,  short-sightedness,  and  madness,  and  then  by 
their  cowardice  and  selfishness,  they  had  helped  to 
consign  to  bloody  graves.     And,  as  has  been  pro- 
perly observed,  by  an  English  writer  who  feels 
these  things  as  Englishmen  ought  to  feel  them : — 
"  Happier  would  it  have  been  for  them,  both  in 
their  persons  and  reputation,  if  they  had  then  died, 
instead  of  basely  living,  as  they  did,  to  palliate  and 
excuse  these  atrocities,  and  to  fall  within  a  few 
months,  by  a  variety  of  lingering  deaths,  the  dis- 
honoured victims  of  the  same  assassins  whom  they 
had  at  first  flattered  and  screened.'**   On  the  next 
day — ^the  4th — ^Brissot  complained  in  his  news- 
paper,  •  Le  Patriote  Franijais,'  of  the  treatment 
he  had  received ;  but  complained  gently,  as  a  man 
does  that  fears  and  trembles  ;  and  as  a  safeguard 
•  Article  in  Quarterly  BerieVi  on  Memoiret  of  Bol^eepime, 
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he  inserted  the  proces  verbal  of  the  lawless  com- 
mittee of  the  commune,  which  declared  that  no- 
thing was  found  in  his  papers  against  him.  Brissot 
also  said  in  this  article,  that  he,  together  with  a 
part  of  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde,  and  with  other 
men  as  virtuous  as  they,  had  heen  denounced  to 
the  commune — had  been  accused  of  plotting  to 
deliver  up  France  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  of 
having  received  millions  of  livres,  and  of  having 
taken  measures  for  escaping  into  England.    He 
thundered    out    protestations    of   republicanism, 
called  himself  the  eternal  enemy  of  all  kings,  com- 
plained of  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies  in  denouncing 
him  at  a  moment  when  the  people  were  greatly 
excited,  and  were  killing  in  the  prisons;    but 
neither  now  nor  later  did  Brissot  venture  to  give 
any  details  of  the  massacres,  or  to  express  any  in- 
dignation at  them.     The  other  journalists  were  at 
the  least  as  cautious  as  he.     The  royalist  papers, 
the  constitutional-monarchy  papers,  had  all  been 
prohibited  and  suppressed,  as  things  incompatible 
with  liberty — the  first  exercise  of  French  liberty 
ever  being  to  persecute  and  annihilate  all  opinions 
hut  its  own,  and  to  allow  no  voice,  to  allow  not 
even  the  melancholy  privilege  of  complaint,  to  the 
minority  or  defeated  party.     The  Girondist  news- 
papers, such  as  Gorsas's  *  Courrier  des  Departe- 
mena,'  the  '  Annales  Patriotiques,'  &c.,  the  official 
or  ministerial  paper,  the '  Moniteur,'  never  spoke  of 
the  massacres  until  they  were  over,  and  during  the 
four  days  that  they  lasted  these  journals  seemed 
wholly  absorbed  by  what  was  passing  on  the  fron- 
tiers, and  altogether  indifferent  to  what  was  doing 
in  the  capital.     Afterwards  they  promised  from 
day  to  day  to  give  details,  which  were  never  given ; 
but  when  all  was  over  Gorsas  coolly  said  that  it 
was  quite  clear  that  there  was  no  other  alternative 
than  that  the  traitors  should  perish  by  the  hands 
of  the  people,  or  the  people  perish  by  the  hands 
of  the  traitors!  (that  is  to  say,  by  the  hands 
of  helpless  men  cooped  up  in  prisons).    He  called 
the  events  that  had  passed  nothing  but  the  exercise 
of  the  terrible  but  necessary  justice  of  the  people ! 
As  for  the  ultra-Jacobin  journalists,  like  Prud- 
homme,  they  harked  on  the  i^gorgeurs  while  they 
were  at  their  work,  and  they  applauded  them  when 
they  had  done  it.   Prudhomme  the  socialist,  Prud- 
homme  the  perfectibilian  and  disciple  of  Fauchet, 
who  bad  undertaken  to  establish  truth  and  uni- 
versal love  and  peace  upon  earth,  rapturously  ap- 
plauded everything,  justified  everything,  even  to 
the  massacre  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  and 
"  the  indignities  commiUed  on  her  dead  body.'*  * 


naa  am  loo  many  rea- 

a^niiut  Madume  Lam- 

/yMj^  newtpaper)  has  ia- 

mians  cut  ofi  the  cars  uf 


•  "  Yet,"  wrote  the  printer,  "  the  people  had  bnt  too  many^  rea- 
99m  for  givfiig  tlicmoelves  up  to  that  fury  a^nh 
balle !    The  '  BnUetin  de  Gaerro*  (caather  lyvtg 
fbrmed  the  people  that  the  Austrians  and  Prunians 
erery  French  manicipal  officer  they  can  catch  and  nail  his  ear*  pUi- 

leatly  on  the  top  of  hts  head The  people  know  rery 

well  that  in  leveral  great  houses  in  Paris  there  are  aristocrats  that  kill 
their  time  with  Uttle  guilloUnee  made  of  mahogany ;  these  guillotines 
are  pat  upon  the  table  with  the  dessert :  they  make  pass  suctressively 
under  them  many  tmppets  whose  heads,  made  in  Uie  resemblance  of 
onr  best  magistratee  umI  representatives.  In  falUngi  let  flow  flrom  the 
bodies  (which  are  botties)  a  liquor  red  like  blood.  All  those  present, 
the  woitaen  above  all,  hasten  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  this  blood, 
which  u  found  to  be  a  scented  water  ver}-  agrevablo  to  the  nose.   .  • 


He  praised  the  justice  and  severity  of  the  people, 
and  the  expeditious  processes  of  the  sans-culotte 
tribunals  established  at  each  of  the  prisons.  ^^  The 
people,'*  exclaimed  he,  **  are  humane,  but  the 
people  are  incapable  of  weakness  !  Everywhere 
where  they  smell  crime  they  throw  themselves 
upon  it  without  regard  for  the  age,  the  sex,  or 

condition  of  the  criminal Oh,  judges'. 

all  the  blood  shed  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember must  fall  upon  your  heads.     It  was  your 
criminal   delays  that  carried  the  people  to  ex- 
tremities, for  which  you  alone  ought  to  be  answer* 
able.     The  people,  because  their  patience  was  worn 
out,  snatched  the  sword  of  justice  from  your  hands 
and  executed  your  function !     Oh,  judges !  be  ad- 
monished !      Seek  henceforward  to  do  what  is 
right,   and  no  longer  despise  the  people  I*'     He 
extolled  to  the  skies  the  clemency  of  the  Pari- 
sians   in    not    exterminating    some   Swiss  who 
had  thrown  down   their  arms  or  deserted  from 
the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  who  had 
been  lodged  under  the  safeguard  of  the  nation  in 
the  Palais-Bourbon.     He  said  that  some  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  great 
act  of  justice  performing  in  Paris,  went  straight  to 
the  Palais-Bourbon,  seized  those  Swiss,  carried 
them  under  a  good  escort  to  the  Abbaye ;  that  the 
people  of  Paris,  although  the  view  of  those  Swiss 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  horrible  massacres 
which  they  had  committed  at  the  Tuileries  on  the 
10th  of  August,  remembered  also  that  those  same 
Swiss  had  not  fired  upon  the  people,  and  nobly 
conducted  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the 
said  Swiss  took  the  oaths,  enrolled  themselves,  and 
were  incorporated  in  different  regiments  about  to 
march  for  the  frontiers.     He  called  the  horrors 
committed  at  Bic^tre  a  purification,  and  praised 
the  order  observed  in  the  massacres.    He  denied — 
though  the  fact  must  have  been  known  to  all  Paris — 
that  the  egorgeurs  had  massacred  the  lunatics,  the 
sick,  and  the  poor  debtors  confined  there.  *'  Many 
citizens,"  said  he,  '^  whose  misery  condemned  them 
to  that  place  of  captivity,  ran  no  danger  whatever ; 
but  all  the  rest  fell  under  the  sabres,  pikes,  and 
clubs  of  the  Hercules*people   (peuple'Hercule)^ 
who  were  only  cleansing  the  Augautn  stable  of  the 
king.     There  were  a  great  many  killed  there." 
Next  to  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  their  affiliations, 
these  revolutionary  journalists  (who  were,  how- 
ever, all  leading  members  of  the  clubs  or  in  the 
affiliated  societies,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  share 
of  that  pre-eminence  in  guilt)  contributed  most 
directly  and  most  largely  to  this  carnival  of  blood. 
The  tales  they  told,  and  had  so  long  been  telling, 
the  logic  they  used  to  keep  up  the  popular  fury, 
were  loose,  vague,    ridiculous,   more  incredible 
than  ogre-tales  made  use  of  to  terrify  naughty  chil- 
dren, more  visionary  than  any  fairy  or  nursery 

....  The  people  hnre  promenaded  the  head  of  Lamballe  round 
the  Temple ;  and.  perhaps,  but  for  a  barrier  of  tri-eolor  riband, 
placeil  there  by  Petiou  and  Manupl,  the  people  would  have  carried 
that  head  into  the  dining-room  of  the  Ogre  and  hu  family.  No- 
thing can  be  more  natural  and  mora  reasonable  than  all  this.  Th« 
salut,iry  warning  may  perhaps  produce  some  good  effects.*'— Uwrfa-. 
tioM  de  Paris, 
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tales :  they  were  things  that,  even  under  the  same 
circumstances  in  which  the  French  were  placed, 
would  have  excited  the  laughter  or  the  contempt 
of  any  other  people  in  Europe — ^would  have  failed 
to  dupe  for  a  moment  the  most  ignorant,  credulous, 
and  supertitious  of  people;  but  the  French  had 
made  an  anomalous  mixture  of  the  two  extremes 
of  incredulity  and  credulity :  they  could  not  and 
would  not  believe  in  gospels,  or  prophets,  or  tradi- 
tions— they  could  not  believe  in  any  revealed  or 
natural  religion — ^they  could  not  believe  in  a  God 
— ^they  could  not  believe  in  anything  less  demon- 
strable to  the  senses  than  the  truths  that  blood  is 
red  and  iron  heavy  and  hard ;  but  they  could  be- 
lieve in  whatever  a  sans-culottized  newsmonger 
would  tell  them  in  print — they  could  swallow  the 
most  monstrous  lies,  if  invented  by  a  printer's 
devil  or  a  devil  of  a  printer ;  and  in  this  most 
miserable,  most  false,  and  contradictory  state  of 
mind,  there  was  nothing  too  horrible  to  be  cre- 
dited by  them,  and  nothing  too  monstrous  to  be 
expected  from  them.  Such  were  these  modern 
Athenians;  and,  as  their  fears  are  removed  by 
their  victories  and  the  miscalculations  and  blunders 
of  their  adversaries,  as  atheism  becomes  legal- 
ized and  codified,  we  shall  find  their  credulity 
taking  the  boldest  flights  in  other  directions,  and 
rivalling  the  faith  of  the  alchymist  and  the  hunters 
after  the  philosopher's  stone. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
Joumiac  de  St.  MtSard,  after  what  he  properly 
calls  an  agony  of  thirty- eight  hours,  escape  out  of 
the  jaws  of  death,  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  through 
his  interesting  one  of  the  federates,  a  man  from 
his  native  province  of  Provence,  by  speaking  with 
him  in  the  now  degraded  tongue  of  the  Trouba- 
dours.   But  Joumiac  spoke  also  boldly  before  the 


blood-stained  table  and  the  tribunal  at  the  Abbaye, 
and  this,  too,  may  have  done  him  good  service. 
"  By  the  glare  of  two  torches,"  says  he,  "  I 
descried  the  terrible  tribunal  which  was  going  to 
give  me  life  or  death.  The  president,  in  grey  coat, 
with  a  sabre  at  his  side,  stood  leaning  against  a 
table,  on  which  were  papers,  an  inkstand,  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  bottles.*  The  table  was  surrounded  by 
ten  men,  seated  or  standing.  Two  of  them  wore 
jackets  and  aprons.  Some  other  men  were  sleep- 
ing, stretched  upon  benches.  Two  men,  in  bloody 
shirts  and  with  swords  in  their  hands,  guarded  the 
fatal  wicket;  and  an  old  turnkey  had  his  hand  on 
the  lock,  ready  to  draw  the  bolt  as  notice  should  be 
given.  In  front  of  the  president  three  men  held  a 
prisoner,  who  seemed  to  be  above  sixty  years  old, 
but  whose  face  was  unknown  to  me.  They  placed 
me  in  a  comer,  and  my  guards  crossed  their  sabres 
on  my  breast,  waming  me  that  if  I  made  any 
resistance,  or  attempted  to  escape,  they  would  stab 
me.  I  was  looking  for  my  Provencal  fiederate, 
when  I  saw  two  national  guards  present  to  the 
president  an  appeal  from  the  section  of  Croix- 
Rouge  in  favour  of  the  old  prisoner,  who  was 
standing  opposite  to  him.  The  president  said, 
*  These  appeals  are  useless  for  traitors.'  Then  the 
prisoner  exclaimed, '  This  is  horrible !  Your  sen- 
tence is  a  murder.'  The  president  merely  replied, 
'  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  Lead  out  M.  MailW.' 
It  was  the  brave  old  marshal,  who  had  stood  by 
the  king  to  the  last — who  had  descended  to  the 
gardens  with  Louis  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 

•  "  The  nsiiter  of  the  Abbaye  etin  czicta.  It  ii  cammed  with  wine- 
stuns.  Some  of  these  stains,  of  a  darker  colour,  mav  be  taken  for 
spots  of  blood.  Thu  seems  to  conflrm  the  aocosation.  that  the  mem- 
bers of  these  tribunals  encouraged  themselves  by  intoucation  in  per- 
forming their  frightliil  funcUons.*'— iVoie  by  the  editors  of  Btstotre 
Parlemeittaire, 
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10th  to  pa«8  the  troops  in  review.  He  had  heen 
wounded  that  day  at  the  Tuileriea,  had  managed  to 
escape  and  conceal  himself;  but  a  surgeon,  who 
had  long  been  employed  by  him,  and  in  whom 
he  placed  an  entire  confidence,  had  denounced  him 
to  the  commune,  and  he  had  been  seized  in  his 
hiding-place,  and  on  his  sick  bed,  and  carried  to  the 
Abbaye.  The  president  had  scarcely  pronounced 
the  words  *  Lead  him  out! '  ere  they  thrust  him 
into  the  street,  and  through  the  open  wicket  I  saw 
the  veteran  massacred.  The  two  national  guards 
who  presented  the  appeal  or  petition  did  not  be- 
have as  they  ought :  one  of  them  was  drunk.  I 
thought  I  perceived  that  the  president  pronounced 
this  one  sentence  with  regret;  but  a  great  many 
of  the  killers  {tueurs)  had  come  in,  and  were 

making  a  terrible  disturbance The  president 

sat  down  to  write,  registering,  I  suppose,  the  name 
of  the  victim  last  dispatched ;  and  then  I  heard 
him  say,  •  Another.'  Instantly  I  was  dragged 
before  this  swift  and  bloody  judgment-seat,  where 
the  best  protection  was  to  have  no  protection,  and 
where  all  resources  of  ingenuity  were  null.  Two 
of  my  guards  held  me  each  by  a  hand,  the  third 
by  the  collar  of  my  coat.  *  Your  name  ? '  *  Your 
profession?'  said  the  president  ^  The  least  lie, 
and  you  are  lost,'  said  one  of  the  judges.  *  I  am 
named  Joumiac  Saint-M^rd;  I  have  served  as 
an  officer  twenty  years;  and  I  appear  at  your  tri- 
bunal with  the  assurance  of  an  innocent  man,  who 
therefore  will  not  lie.'  '  We  shall  see  that,'  said 
the  president.  '  Do  you  know  why  you  are  ar- 
rested ? '  '  Yes,  Monsieur  le  President,  and  I  can 
believe,  from  the  falsity  of  the  denunciations  made 
against  me,  that  the  committee  of  the  commune 
would  not  have  thrown  me  into  prison  but  for  the 
precautions  which  the  salvation  of  the  people  com- 
mands them  to  take.  I  am  accused  of  being  editor 
of  the  anti-Feuillant  newspaper  entitled  *  Journal 
de  la  Cour  et  de  la  Ville;'  but  the  truth  is,  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  editor  of  that  paper  is  a  man 
named  Gautier,  who  bears  no  resemblance  to  me ; 
and,  if  I  could  only  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket 

*    One  of  the  judges,  perceiving  that  I 

wanted  to  get  my  pocket-book,  said  to  the  men 
who  held  me,  *  Leave  his  hands  free.'  Then  I 
laid  upon  the  table  a  variety  of  papers,  which 
proved  that  Gkutier,  and  not  I,  was  the  editor  of 
that  royalist  journal — that  Gautier  was  editor  and 
aole  proprietor  of  it.  *  But,'  said  one  of  the 
judges,  *  there  is  no  smoke  without  some  fire ;  you 
must  tell  us  why  you  were  accused  about  this 
paper.'  I  confessed  that,  though  I  had  never 
edited  this  paper,  or  written  for  it,  I  had  sometimes 
given  Gautier  some  pleasant  ideas  and  bons-mots. 
*  Here,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  *is  the  groundwork  of 
this  great  denunciation,  which  is  as  absurd  as 
what  1  am  now  going  to  speak  about  is  monstrous. 
I  am  even  accused  of  having  been  to  the  frontiers, 
and  of  havine  recruited  for  the  emigrants ! '  At 
these  words  mere  arose  a  general  murmur,  which, 
however,  did  not  disconcert  me,  and  I  exclaimed, 
raising  my  voice,  *  Eh !  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  it 


is  my  turn  to  speak;  I  beg  Monsieur  le  President 
to  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  be  heard ;  I  never 
needed  it  more ! '  '  That  is  true  enough,'  said 
nearly  aU  the  judges,  laughing.  '  Silence ! '  [  Jour- 
niac  pleaded  away  as  best  he  could.  He  begged 
them  to  examine  his  testimonials ;  and  a  national 
guardsman  attested  that  he  knew  the  signature  to 
one  of  his  certificates  to  be  that  of  a  good  patriot 
of  his  section.]  While  they  were  examining  the 
testimonials,  another  prisoner  was  brought  in  and 
placed  before  the  president.  The  men  who  held 
him  said  it  was  one  priest  more  that  they  had 
ferreted  out  in  the  chapel.  After  a  very  short  in- 
terrogatory, the  president  said,  '  A  la  Force  / '  He 
flung  his  breviary  upon  the  table,  was  hurled 
through  the  gate,  and  massacred.     I  re-appeared 

before  the  tribunal I  harangued  at  some 

length;  I  abused  the  nobles  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly ;  I  criticised  with  severity  the  Feuillants ; 
I  showed  how  the  constitution  which  had  been 
made  could  not  suit  or  last ;  I  was  going  to  give  a 
resumS  of  the  thousand  reasons  which  made  me 
prefer  a  republic  to  that  constitution,  when  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  entered  all  in  a  fright,  to  give 
notice  that  a  prisoner  was  escaping  up  one  of  the 
chimneys.  The  president  told  him  to  make  people 
fire  pistols  up  the  chimney  after  him,  and  that  if 
he  escaped  he  should  answer  for  it  with  his  head. 
It  was  the  unhappy  Maussabrt^,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Duke  de  Brissac,  who  had  fought  bravely  at 
the  Tuileries  on  the  10th.  They  went  and  fired 
several  muskets  up  the  chimney,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  seeing  that  this  did  not  bring  him  down, 
set  fire  to  a  Quantity  of  damp  straw.  The  smoke 
made  him  fall,  half- smothered  :  he  was  finished  out- 
side the  wicket. .  • .  At  length  one  of  the  judges  cried 
out  to  me  impatiently, '  You  tell  us  always  that  you 
are  not  this,  that  you  are  not  that :  what  are  you 
then?'  'I  was  an  open  royalist!'  There  arose 
a  general  murmur,  which  was  miraculously  ap- 
peased by  one  of  my  judges,  who  had  seemed  to 
take  an  interest  in  me.  '  We  are  not  here  to  judge 
opinions,'  said  he,  *but  to  judge  the  results  of 
them.'  [Joumiac  was  a  disciple  of  the  new  school, 
and,  as  we  take  it,  rather  a  contemptible  fellow 
besides.  He  exclaims  in  a  foot-note, ''  Could  the 
united  genius  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  if  they  had 
been  pleading  my  cause,  have  said  anything  better 
than  this!"]  *  Yes,  gentlemen,'  cried  I,  *  I  waS 
an  open  royalist  always  till  the  10th  of  August; 
but  I  was  never  paid  for  being  one.  I  was  a  roy- 
alist because  I  believed  the  monarchic  form  of  go- 
vernment suited  my  country I  have  been  a 

kind  master  and  landlord.  The  peasants  on  my 
estate  planted  a  Mai  before  my  house,  while  the 
chUtcaux  of  all  my  neighbours  were  burning 
around.' "  After  more  of  this,  and  a  great  many 
more  protestations,  Joumiac  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  president  say,  '*  I  see  nothing  to  sus- 
pect in  this  man;  I  am  for  granting  him  bis 
liberty.  Is  this  your  opinion  P  "  All  the  judges 
and  killers  standmg  by  cried,  **  Yes!  yes!  it  is 
just!"    and  there  rose  merry  vivats  inside  the 
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Abbaye  and  outside  the  wicket,  and  Joumiac  was 
hugged  and  kissed  by  the  tfgorgeurs,  and  escorted 
to  his  home,  his  escort  vowing  that  they  would 
massacre  the  man  that  dared  touch  a  hair  of  his 
head.*  We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  these  long-continued  massacres — of 
these  revolutionary  horrors,  which  some  writers, 
even  in  our  own  language,  have  affected  to  consider 
as  pardonable  trifles — the  thoroughly  authenticated 
accounts  of  which  some  have  attempted  to  treat  as 
mere  bugbears  to  frighten  children.^ 

In  the  letter  which  Roland  wrote  on  the  4th, 
and  not  befarCy  this  minister  of  the  interior  en- 
joined commandant-general  Santerre,  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  and  by  order  of  the  National  As- 
sembly and  of  the  executive  power,  to  employ  all 
his  forces  in  defence  of  the  persons  and  properties 
of  the  citizens  of  Paris;  declaring  that  he  would 
be  held  answerable  for  any  further  crimes  that 
might  be  committed.  The  brewer  replied  that 
his  heart  had  bled  every  moment  during  these 
violations  of  the  laws ;  that  he  had  given  orders  to 
his  commandants  and  battalions  to  protect  the 
Temple,  &c. ;  that  he  was  now  going  to  redouble  his 
efforts,  and  that  his  body  should  serve  as  breast- 
plate and  buckler  to  the  first  citizen  attacked. 
The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  Santerre  was 
brother-in-law  to  Panis,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  commune  which  had  organised  the 
massacres,  and  signed  the  address  to  the  other 
municipalities  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  course  of 
the  4th  the  commune  issued  the  following  order : — 
"  In  the  name  of  the  people.  Comrades,  you 
are  enjoined  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies,  to  clean 
and  wash  out  all  the  marks  of  blood,  particularly 
in  the  courts,  chambers,  and  staircases  of  the 
Abbaye.  To  this  end  you  are  authorised  to  im- 
press scavengers,  carters,  and  workmen.— At  the 
Hutel-de-Ville,  this  4th  of  September.  (Signed) 
Panis,  Sergent,  administrators;  Mehee,  secre- 
tary." The  National  Assembly  met  in  the  morn- 
ing as  usual.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
massacres,  which,  though  iinished  at  the  Abbaye 
because  there  no  longer  remained  any  to  kill,  were 
certainly  not  over  in  other  parts  of  Paris  until  the 
afternoon  or  evening  of  the  5th.  Ex-capuchin 
Chabot  explained  the  great  danger  arising  to  the 
Assembly  out  of  reports  that  they  had  suspended 
Louis  XVI.  only  in  order  to  place  upon  the 
throne  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  or  the  Duke  of 
York.  "  For  my  part,"  said  he,  "  I  know  all 
this  is  false !  I  can  read  in  your  hearts  that  you 
equally  abhor  all  kings  whatsoever!  But  if  you 
would  deprive  your  enemies  of  this  dangerous 
weapon  of  attack,  let  every  one  of  you  declare  in- 
dividually that  he  is  convinced  by  a  sad  experience 
of  the  incurable  vices  of  kings  and  of  royalty,  and 
that  he  will  detest  them  unto  death."  The  As- 
sembly rose  to  a  man,  and  shouted,  "  Yes !  We 
swear  it!  No  more  kings!"  Another  Jacobin  of 
the  same  party  said  that  they  swore  by  the  most 

*  Mon  Agonie  de  Trent-hnlt  Ileoret. 
t  Sm  Lady  Movs«n's  Frsnoe,  and  oiher  worlu  of  tiui  kind. 


sacred  oath  that  no  king,  fordgner  or  French, 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  contaminate  with  his 
presence  that  land  of  liberty;  and  he  demanded 
that  Chabot  should  be  intrusted  with  the  drawing 
up  of  a  regular  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  indi- 
vidually by  all  the  deputies  that  remained.  Here 
the  Girondists  struck  in,  in  evident  fear  that  the 
ultra-Jacsbins  were  going  to  lay  claim  to  all  the 
honour  of  the  day,  to  all  the  glory  and  popularity 
resulting  from  the  republican  vow  or  vows.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  Guadet, "  you  have  been  anticipated ; 
our  extraordinary  committee  last  night  agre^  in  a 

Eroject  of  address  which  contains  the  oath  you 
ave  just  taken.    We  are  anxious  to  manifest  our 
sentiments  aloud,    I  will  read  our  project  of  ad- 
dress."    Guadet  read  his  paper.     Thuriot,  one  of 
the  fiercest  of  the  Jacobins,  then  said  that  the 
address  and  Guadet's  form  of  oath  might  do  very 
well,  but  that  he  feared  the  Assembly  was  pro- 
ceeding without  sufficient  precaution — was  going 
to  anticipate  the  Convention,  and  to  decide  upon 
matters  which  they  had  agreed  to  leave  to  the  free 
decision  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  people. 
Vergniaud  rose  to  declare  that  the  address  pre- 
sented by  Guadet  was  essential  to  the  security  of 
himself  and  friends  and  party,  whose  views  had 
been  cruelly  misrepresented.     He  said  that  they 
had  been  attacked  by  the  calumnies  of  able  men ; 
that  absurd  reports  had  been  circulated  to  ruin 
them;  that  they  had  been  completely  misrepre- 
sented in  divers  sections  of  the  capital,  and  even 
in  the  bosom  of  the  commune;    itiot  prudence, 
that  self-preservation  made  them  urg^  the  passing 
of  this  decree.    But  Yergniaud's  eloquence  pro- 
duced no  effect;   the  House,  without  divid[ing, 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  5th,  when  the  massacres  were  over,  the 
council-general  of  the  commune,  with  Mayor  Pe- 
tion  at  their  head,  repaired  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force;   and  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  the 
commune  ordered  that  the  barriers,  which  had 
been  shut  ever  since  Sunday,  should  be  thrown 
open.     On  the  6th  Petion  presented  himself  at 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  promise  the  speedy 
return  of  order  and  tranquillity.     Little  now  re- 
mained to  be  done  but  to  get  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  out  of  sight,  and  pay  some  of  those  who 
had  worked  in  the  massacres.    The  bodies  were 
collected  and  thrown  upon  carts;   all  the  ceme- 
teries of  Paris  and  the  environs,  as  at  Clamart, 
Montrouge,  Vaugirard,  Tombe-Isoire,  and  Mont- 
souris,  were  opened  to  receive  them ;  they  were 
cast  p61e-m61e  into  enormous  graves,  and  quick- 
lime was  thrown  over  them  to  hasten  their  decom- 
position.    Billaud-Yarennes,  as  substitute  to  Ma- 
nuel, procureur  of  the  commune,  and  other  indi- 
viduals, had  scattered  a  good  deal  of  money  among 
the  egorgeurs  while  they  were  actively  employed; 
and  on  the  6th  the  council-general  of  the  coBOr 
mune  came  to  the  following  ingenious  and  peri- 
phrastic resolution  : — "  The  council-general  de- 
crees that  there  shall  be  delivered  an  order  upon 
the  treasurer  of  the  city  for  the  sum  of  1463 
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livres,  as  salary  due  to  the  persons  who  worked 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives  in  order  to  preserve  the 
nluhrity  of  the  air  on  the  days  of  the  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  of  September  last,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  presided  over  operations  as  important  for 
society  as  dangerous  to  themselves."  •  Louvet,  in 
one  of  his  printed  attacks  on  Robespierre  t  (which 
were  not  written  or  published  until  months  after), 
says  that  Roland,  or  some  of  his  clerks,  saw  an 
order  of  the  commune  upon  the  treasurer  of  the 
city,  M.  Valet-de-Villeneuve,  for  forty-eight  livres, 
to  be  paid  to  four  men  **  for  expediting  the  priests 
in  the  cloisters  of  Saint-Pirmin ;"  and  in  another 
work,  more  worthy  of  credit  than  Louvet's  paper, 
an  extract  is  given  from  the  city-treasurer's  books, 
in  which  there  is  the  entry  of  forty-eight  livres, 
paid  to  Gil.  • .  Pet. . .  and  three  of  his  comrades 
**  for  the  time  they  had  employed  in  expediting 
the  priests  at  Saint-Firmin  on  two  different  days, 
according  to  the  requisition  made  by  the  section  of 
sans-culottes,  who  had  set  them  to  that  work.*'  I 

These  things  did  not  pass  as  trifles,  '*  as  bug- 
hears  dressed  to  frighten  children,"  at  the  time 
they  happened,  at  least  they  did  not  so  pass  with 
the  genercUily  of  enlightened  and  thinking  English- 
men ;  but,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  there 
were  un-English  Englishmen  among  us  who  grasped 
the  bloody  hands  of  the  makers  of  the  French  re- 
public after  all  these  deeds ;  and  it  was  afler  the 
ma^cres  of  September  that  Doctor  Priestley  be- 
came a  French  citizen,  and  was  elected  a  deputy 
of  that  Convention  which,  from  the  first,  showed 
its  determination  of  pursuing  the  same  mon- 
strous career  of  cruelty  and  murder.  **  Oh !" 
exclaimed  Romilly,  **how  could  we  ever  be  so 
deceived  in  the  character  of  the  French  nation  as 
to  think  them  capable  of  liberty  !  Wretches,  who, 
after  all  their  professions  and  boasts  about  liberty, 
and  patriotism,  and  courage,  and  dying,  and  after 
taking  oath  after  oath,  at  the  very  moment  when 
their  country  is  invaded  and  the  enemy  is  march- 
ing through  it  unresisted,  employ  whole  days  in 
murdering  women,  and  priests,  and  prisoners! 
Others  who  can  deliberately  load  whole  waggons 
full  of  victims,  and  bring  them,  like  beasts,  to  be 
butchered  in  the  metropolis ;  and  then  (who  are 
worse  even  than  these)  the  cold  instigators  of  these 
murders,  who,  while  blood  is  streaming  round 
them  on  every  side,  permit  this  carnage  to  go  on, 
and  reason  about  it,  and  talk  about  the  example 
they  are  setting  to  all  nations !  One  might  as  well 
think  of  establishing  a  republic  of  tigers  in  some 
forest  of  Africa,  as  of  maintaining  a  free  govern- 
ment among  such  monsters!"  From  the  same 
correspondence  we  derive  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  horrible  traits  of  these  wholesale 
butcheries.  Romilly  had  the  account  from  M. 
Gayot,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  who  fled  from  Paris  to 
London.  ^'He  left  Paris  immediately  after  the 
massacres  of  September ;  and,  although  he  was  a 

*  Proe^Terteox  de  la  Commune  de  Paris.    Memoirea  tur  lei 
JMraeM  de  Septembre,  1799,  tm  quoted  by  Dalanre,  Eaqniawt. 
t  A  Uaxirailien  Bobcsjiierre  et  ik  M»  RoyftUstw,  par  X^oilTeU 
I  KoDoim  IV  lea  /omneei  de  Septenbie,  179J« 


foreigner,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  ob- 
tained a  passport.  Finding  all  other  resources  fail 
him,  he  resolved  to  try  what  influence  he  might 
have  on  Manuel,  with  whom  he  had  once  been  in- 
timate      Accordingly  he  went  to  the  H^tel 

de  Yille,  and  was  there  conducted  into  a  room 
where  a  number  of  persons  were  assembled,  and  all 
waiting  to  have  an  audience  with  Manuel.  A  pro- 
found silence  prevailed  among  them,  and  the  deep- 
est melancholy  and  dejection  was  painted  on  every 
countenance.  Guyot  could  not  conjecture  who 
they  were ;  but  he  soon  found  that  they  were  the 
relations  and  friends  of  persons  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  different  prisons,  come  to  inquire  what 
had  been  their  fate.  The^mode  adopted  to  answer 
their  inquiries,  and  to  remove  their  anxious  uncer- 
tainty, was  this  :  they  were  taken  one  by  one  into 
a  room,  where  were  strewed  about  ,a  number  of 
fragments  of  clothes,  torn,  stained  with  dirt,  or 
soaked  in  blood ;  and  if,  upon  minutely  examining 
these  vestiges  of  massacre,  they  could  discover  no- 
thing which  they  recollected,  there, was  some  faint 
hope  that  the  sou  or  the  husband  they  were 
trembling  for  had  escaped."* 

We  have  mentioned  how  and  when  the  Assembly 
itself  passed  a  decree  for  removing  the  state  prison- 
ers from  Orleans.  While  the  massacres  were  raging 
in  the  capital,  and  when  the  circular  of  the  commune 
was  sent  everywhere  to  recommend  the  salutary  ex- 
ample, these  unhappy  captives,  fifty-three  in  num- 
ber, including  ex-ministers,  general  officers,  and 
other  persons  of  high  rank,  were  dragged  from  their 
prison,  thrown  into  carts  and  tumbrels,  and  carried 
towards  Versailles  by  a  frantic  mob,  and  under  a 
strong  escort  of  national  guardsmen,  federates,  and 
volunteers,  who  marched  with  artillery,  and  with 
ammunition  and  baggage- waggons.  The  escort,  by 
order  of  the  commune,  was  commanded  by  Four- 
nier,  sumamed  the  American,  one  of  the  greatest 
monsters  of  the  revolution.  On  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember Roland,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  wrote 
to  the  municipality  of  Versailles  to  request  that 
they  would  provide  safe  lodging  and  food  both  for 
the  prisoners  and  for  their  escort,  and  adopt  pre- 
cautions for  protecting  the  lives  of  men,  who, 
"though  under  the  sword  of  the  law,  merited  the 
attentions  of  humanity."  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  shift  all  blame  from  the  Versailles  muni- 
cipals :  it  is  said  that  they  felt  it  was  dangerous  to 
bring  the  prisoners  into  their  town  ;  that,  in  con- 
sequence, they  prepared  lodgings  for  them  in  tlie 
building  called  the  Menagerie,  which  appertained 
to  the  palace,  and  which  was  situated  outside ;  that 
they  had  agreed  that  the  escort  should  not  march 
through  the  town,  but  that  the  artillery  and  heavy 
haggage  obliged  them  so  to  do;  but  we  believe 
that  that  commune  was  just  as  atrocious  as  the 
great  Paris  commune,  of  which  it  was  but  an  oif- 
shoot,  and  even  if  they  had  been  ever  so  well  dis- 

•  Memoin  of  Sir  Sunael  RomUly.  written  by  Himieir,  with  a 
SelecUon  from  hu  Gonwpondence ;  edited  by  his  Sons.  For  the  dc- 
•cripiiun  of  ••  a  mort  dUguiting  ikroe"  which  was  performed  in  ihe 
eourt  below*  while  this  tn^y  was  acting  in  the  rooms  of  the  HOtel 
de  VUle.  Qur  rwden  m»y  ooualt  Uw  rpnaiader  of  RomUly'i  Mcount« 
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posed  they  could  not  haye  been  able  to  preyent 
what  happened,  and  what  evidently  bad  been  de- 
termined upon.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  9th  the  prisoners  arrived,  and  were  made  to 
go  right  through  the  town.  As  soon  as  they  were 
in  the  heart  of  Versailles  hundreds  of  egorgeurs 
fell  upon  them,  and  by  half-past  two  the  mas- 
sacre was  completed.  Of  the  whole  fifty-three, 
only  four,  or,  at  most,  five,  escaped  with  life :  all 
the  rest  were  murdered,  tortured,  hacked  to  pieces, 
in  the  most  frightful  manner.  *' Never,'  says 
the  register  of  the  general  council  of  the  commune 
of  Versailles,  "  did  man  witness  so  much  fury  and 
cruelty !  All  the  prisoners  were  struck  nearly  at 
the  same  instant :  some  succeeded  in  escaping 
throuffh  the  crowd ;  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces 
there. '  As  soon  as  they  were  all  finished,  the 
egorgeurs  went  to  the  town-prison,  and  there 
treated  twenty-three  individuals  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  mayor  went  to  the  prison,  but  the  crowd 
prevented  his  entering  it ;  he  saw  naked  swords 
flashing  about,  and  learned  that  all  the  prisoners 
had  been  killed  already.  Some  of  the  mob  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  house,  shouting  '^  Vive  la  nation ! 
Vive  le  maire  de  Versailles !"  To  his  remonstrances 
they  replied,  **  This  is  only  what  has  been  done  at 
Paris!  This  is  nothing  but  justice!  We  must 
purge  the  interior  before  we  think  of  the  frontiers !" 
In  the  evening  the  murderers,  or  a  part  of  them, 
returned  to  Paris,  and  passed  in  front  of  the  house 
of  the  minister  of  justice  in  the  Place  Vendume ; 
and  Danton,  from  a  balcony  of  that  house,  thanked 
them  for  the  good  services  they  had  rendered  to 
liberty. 

In  various  towns  and  municipalities  the  people 
rose  with  the  avowed  intention  of  murdering  all 
political  prisoners,  all  priests,  all  aristocrats — all 
men  whatsoever  who  outraged  the  principle  of  equa- 
lity by  possessing  property  and  elegant  houses  or 
dresses;  but  in  many  instances  the  communes  would 
not  consent  to  take  their  lesson  from  Paris,  and  the 
national  guards,  nut  yet  sufficiendy  sans-culottized, 
courageously  opposed  the  ^orgeurs.  At  Meaux 
fourteen  individuals  were  butchered  in  the  prison 
of  the  fort,  and  a  day  or  two  later  a  good  many 
priests  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  put  to 
death  by  the  mob,  who  carried  their  heads  upon 
pikes  through  the  streets.  At  Caen,  at  Rouen, 
other  horrors  were  committed;  at  Roanne  seven- 
teen heads  of  priests  and  officers  were  promenaded 
on  pikes ;  at  Gisors  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
ex-president  of  the  directory  of  the  department  of 
Paris,  was  cut  to  pieces  under  the  eyes  of  his 
mother  and  hia  wife  ;*  at  Rheims  eight  priests  and 
laymen  were  put  to  death.     In  the  south  there 

•  Aeeovdia^  to  lUtoa  de  U  Vanne.  Ikb  ■oUmmb.  tbe  bcH  of 
hh  daM.  and  a  hif  h-miaded  excellcat  man,  vaa  anofeed  by  order  of 
Uw  eoMMQM.  OB  the  daaaiid  of  Saatcnc.  and  at  the  recoeu^eada- 
tio»of  Ciwdwwi. 

DuaHMit,  w1m>  was  nov  u  England  mjoyiof  the  hae|utalitj  of 
Lord  I  awiidnwii  at  Bo«ood.  vas  much  afffcicd  by  this  aatdiT  of  a 
■MM  vhuBi  he  hif  hly  prised,  and  whom  he  had  koowa  very  inti- 


ildT.    la^a  letter  to  RomiUr  he  says  :  — ^^  We  uied  to  persoade 

neiwithatHwMthecanliMl,  and  aot  tte  doka;  tir.  ahho««h 

theee  wild  bcMto  had  w»  »oie  licht  to  kiU  the  one  than  the  other,  ^et 

*e  iriitMi^the  ecTTicea.  die  patnoliam  of  die  fatter,  wottU  add  miieh 

!•  tho  hanw  of  IkM  Mtekcty  .** 


were  many  maasacres ;  at  Lyons  nearly  ev^  pri- 
soner in  the  ch&teau  Pierre-Encise  waa  dispatched ; 
and  Avignon,  where  fighting  and  massacring  had 
never  ceased  since  the  expulsion  of  the  papal 
authorities  and  its  annexation  to  France,  became 
one  slaughterhouse.  At  Bordeaux,  the  head- 
quarters of  Girondism,  attempts  were  made  to 
clear  the  prisons ;  but  the  mayor  and  the  muni- 
cipality made  head  against  the  insurrection,  and  it 
appears  that  not  many  were  murdered. 

No  two  accounts  agree  as  to  the  total  amount  of 
these  wide-spread  massacres.  Nothing  like  an 
exact  account  was  attainable  at  the  time,  and  now 
no  sudi  thing  is  to  be  expected.  The  *  Histoire  de 
PEspion,*  a  work  of  some  authority,  states  broadly 
that  the  number  of  all  who  were  massacred  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  September,  at  Paris  and  in 
all  parts  of  France,  was  15,000.  Barriere  and 
Berville,  who  published  their  M^moiies  in  1823, 
make  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  Sgargis  in 
the  prisons  of  Paris  alone,  amount  to  12,800.  In 
this  calculation  there  is  evidently  some  great  ex- 
aggeration. Peltier,  the  royalist  writer,  calculates 
the  number  killed  in  the  prisons  at  1005 ;  but  he 
omits  several  of  the  prisons  in  his  account,  and 
among  them  that  of  Bicfitre,  where,  aooording  to 
every  relation,  the  murders  were  the  most  nume- 
rous, and  attended  with  the  most  horrible  circum- 
stances.* Maton  de  la  Varenne,  speaking  only  of 
the  prisons,  and  not  of  all  of  them,  sets  down  the 
number  of  the  killed  at  1049,  of  whom  202  were 
priests ;  but  he  relied  upon  prison  registers,  which 
were  very  imperfectly  kqpt,  and  took  no  account  of 
the  muiden  that  were  committed  in  the  streets 
and  in  private  houses,  or  of  the  massacres  perpe- 
trated in  Paris  after  the  5th.  There  was  only  a 
lull  then ;  and,  though  the  prisons  were  emptied 
by  the  butcheries  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th, 
the  work  of  killing  was  kxwely  renewed  on  the 
6th  and  7th,  and  was  not  entirely  over  on  the  9th, 
while  the  maasacres  were  well  nigh  recommencing 
with  as  much  fury  as  ever  on  the  16th  and  17th. 
On  the  7th,  Governeur  Morris,  writing  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  says  distinctly  that  the  hor- 
rors had  not  reached  their  limit;  and  as  Isle 
as  the  evening  of  the  17th  we  find  the  cap- 
tives of  Saint-Pelsgie,  which  was  then,  u  now, 
a  prison  merely  for  debt,  imploring  the  Assem- 
bly to  send  them  some  protectiont  as  they  were 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  butchered.  The 
editors  of  the  '  Histoire  Parkmeokaire,'  in  the  fery 
act  of  seeking  to  d'™'"'*^  the  amount  of  the 
atrocities,  add  fresh  drcumstauces  of  horror  to 
them  by  showing  the  perfect  sang  frM  with 
which  they  were  perpetiated.  They  infonn  uj 
that  they  have  handled  and  cncfiilly  examined 
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the  herons  or  regiBters  of  the  prisons  of  La  Force, 
the  Ch&telet,  and  the  Ahhaye,  which  are  all  that 
remain  in  existence.  In  the  toou  of  the  Ah- 
haye,  which  they  coolly  call  ^  this  original  and  un- 
published piece,"  they  find  a  column  containing 
the  names  of  the  thirty-eight  Swiss  in  confinement 
there  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  in  the  margin 
of  the  page  the  single  word  '*  Morts" — (Dead) ; 
whence  they  conclude  that  all  the  thirty-eight 
**were  killed  en  masse,  and  probably  without 
judgment.'*  In  the  same  register  they  find  the 
luiroes  of  twenty-six  of  the  ex -guards  of  the  king, 
and  in  the  margin  the  words  '*  Morts,  bors  un 
SAUvis'* — (Dead,  all  but  one  saved).  Opposite 
other  names  they  find  written,  "Condemned  to 

DEATH  BT  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  EX- 
ECUTED ON  TBB  SPOT.'*  They  make  the  total 
number  of  those  executed  at  the  Abbayc  122,  and 
the  total  number  of  those  set  at  liberty  and  ac- 
quitted 45;  but  they  seem  to  admit  that  this 
document,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  may  be  very 
defective ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  any 
very  exact  list  was  taken  at  any  of  the  prisons  of 
the  immense  numbers  that  were  sent  into  confine- 
ment by  Danton's  domiciliary  visits  just  before 
the  massacres  began.  In  the  ^crou  of  the  Chll- 
lelet  they  find  the  words  in  the  margin,  **  Put  to 

DEATH  BY  THE  PEOPLE,"  OT  **  SeT  AT  LIBERTY  BY 

THE  PEOPLE ;"  and  they  infer  that  not  above  189 
were  actually  killed  there.  As  to  the  (Scrou  of  Jja 
Force,  they  state  plainly  that  it  was  not  kept  in 
any  order,  so  that  no  facts  are  to  he  derived  from 
it.  As  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape ;  as  the 
barriers  were  strictly  guarded  all  the  time  the 
massacres  lasted;  as  the  people  had  lisU  of  the 
names  of  many  thousands  of  obnoxious  indivi- 
duals; as  the  butchery  indisputably  lasted  four 
days  and  nights,  in  full  activity,  and  as  assassina- 
tions were  performed  from  time  to  time  during  a 
whole  fortnight,  wc  believe  it  may  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  from  4000  to  5000  victims  perished 
in  Paris  alone,  and  that  in  all  France  there  fell  in 
the  course  of  this  dismal  month,  by  murder  alone, 
some  7000  souls,  or  near  upon  half  the  number 
stated  by  the  author  of '  L'Histoire  de  I'Espion.' 

On  the  7th  of  September  Talleyrand  told  Morris 
that  he  was  really  persuaded  that  those  who  now 
ruled  meant  to  quit  Paris,  to  take  off  the  king, 
and  utterly  to  destroy  the  city  before  they  left  it. 
There  was  no  travelling  in  any  part  of  the  king^ 
dom  without  passports  signed  and  countersigned 
by  the  commune  of  Paris  and  their  affiliated  mu- 
nicipalities. ''  I  know  this,"  says  Dumont,  **  that 
the  National  Assembly  is  atrociously  guilty  of  all 
the  murders  which  may  yet  be  committed,  in  not 
having  imnaediately  repealed  the  decree  on  pass- 
ports. To  shut  the  gates  of  a  kingdom,  in  which 
a  frantic  people  butcher  on  bare  suspicion  all  those 
who  do  not  think  as  they  do,  is  to  be  responsible 
for  all  the  murders  that  are  perpetrated."  The  As- 
sembly was  guilty  enough ;  but  the  closing  of  the 
barriers,  the  passports^  and  all  the  rest,  were  mat- 
ters of  business  above  their  power.    If  they  had 
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been  men,  however,  they  would  have  revoked  their 
decree ;  and  we  perceive  that  afterwards,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  be  anything  but  a  reproach  to  them, 
they  made  some  alteration  in  their  accursed  pass- 
port law.  Some  few  persons  got  passports  by  pay- 
ing enormous  sums  to  the  commune  of  Paris  for 
them.  Manuel  is  said  to  have  obtained  for  one 
pass  a  sum  equal  to  5000/.  of  our  money.  The 
massacres,  on  the  whole,  fell  far  heavier  upon  the 
Feuillants,  or  the  party  of  Lafayette,  than  upon  the 
decided  and  ultra  royalists :  these  unwise  friends  of 
liberty  and  of  the  people,  who  had  favoured  all  the 
first  stages  of  the  revolution,  and  unwittingly  pre- 
pared, as  much  as  lay  in  them,  all  its  later  stages ; 
these  patriots  of  1789  and  1790,  whose  estates  would 
all  have  been  confiscated  if  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  the  coalition  had  triumphed,  were  slaughtered 
without  mercy  as  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  a  cor- 
respondence or  understanding  with  the  Prussian. 
But  this,  as  the  Girondists  ought  to  have  perceived, 
was  but  the  natural  course  of  such  a  revolution — 
this,  they  ought  to  have  felt,  was  but  the  forerunner 
of  their  own  inevitable  doom.  If  one  could  place 
faith  in  pretension,  profession,  and  fine  phrases, 
one  might  have  expected  that  the  virtuous  Roland 
and  his  colleagues  would  instantly  resign,  or  refuse 
to  act  any  longer  in  a  cabinet  which  included  Dan- 
ton,  a  minister  of  justice  who  had  been  at  the  very 
head  of  the  massacres.  But  they  all  remained  in 
office :  not  one  of  them  resigned  until  he  was  kicked 
out  by  the  Jacobins,  or  terrified  out  by  their  power 
and  their  menaces.  The  world  will  judge  what  merit 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  harangues  they  then  made, 
and  the  writings  they  published,  against  the  Jaco- 
bins and  their  c^gorgeurs.  Madame  Roland  conti- 
nued to  receive  the  visits  of  Danton ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  actually  at  this  moment  that  she  re- 
quested him  to  make  her  acquainted  with  Marat. 
Roland  himself  expressed  no  indignation  either 
against  Danton  or  against  the  people  of  Paris.  On 
the  14th,  while  representing,  by  letter  to  the  Assem- 
bly, tliat  there  were  fresh  excesses  in  the  capital,  that 
nearly  everybody  that  walked  abroad  with  watches, 
or  gold  chains  or  ear-rings,  was  robbed  of  them, 
the  wretched  man  exclaimed  :  "  But  these  scenes 
cannot  be  the  work  of  the  people !  The  people,  in 
all  circumstances,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  good 
and  honest !"  And  on  the  next  day,  when  persons  of 
all  sorts  were  plundering  the  Garde-Meuble,  and 
carrying  oS  diamonds  and  other  property  worth 
many  millions  of  livres — when  officers  of  tne  com- 
mune, with  their  scarfs  on,  were  joining  in  this  plun- 
der— ^he  durst  not  speak  out,  he  would  not  "  dispute 
the  rights  of  the  commune  of  Paris,"  and  he  talked 
as  if  these  municipals  were  not  true  municipals,  ^ut 
only  professed  thieves  disguised  as  such.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  had  somewhat  more  courage 
declared  that,  if  this  plunder  and  destruction  was 
not  stopped,  the  city  of  Paris  would  be  reduced  to 
a  wilder  state  than  the  forest  of  Ardennes ;  and  he 
recommended  the  instant  employment  of  the  guillo- 
tine as  the  best  means  of  stopping  the  ravages.  On 
the  following  day  Roland  presented  himself  at  the 
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bar  to  state  that  fresh  arrests  had  been  begun,  and 
that  from  four  to  five  hundred  persons  had  already 
been  thrown  into  the  empty  prisons  by  order  of  the 
commune,  or  the  sections,  or  the  people,  or  indi- 
viduals. These  arrests  seemed  preparatory  to 
another  massacre.  He  said  that  the  commitments 
were  arbitrary  and  informal ;  but  he  suggested  no 
measures  for  preventing  them  in  future,  or  for 
releasing  the  unhappy  persons  already  in  confine- 
ment, leaving  these  things  to  the  Assembly,  "  which, 
no  doubt,  would  issue  such  orders  as  it  thought 
suitable."  A  member  said  |that  the  people  had 
been  excited  by  all  kinds  of  alarming  reports,  by 
false  intelligence  thatrDumouiiez  had  been  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  while  the  truth  was  that  Du- 
mouriez  had  gained  several  advantages,  and  had 
raised  his  army  by  the  successive  junctions  of 
several  generals  of  division  to  80,000  men,  a  force 
far  more  considerable  than  any  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick could  bring  against  him ;  i^nd  that  this  was 
not  all,  as  national  guards  were  joining  him  from 
all  parts  of  France,  and  eight  battalions  of  the  line 
were  expected  every  moment  from  the  south. 
There  was,  therefore,  not  merely  the  probabilitv, 
but  the  certainty,  that  the  cause  of  liberty  would 
triumph.  Maoame  Roland,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  accuses  Vergniaud  of  indolence  and  pro- 
crastination, of  a  want  of  ardour  and  passion  for 
the  public  good,  of  a  philosophical  egotism,  yet 
Vergniaud  was  the  first  of  his  party  to  speak  in 
anydiing  like  a  manly  tone  agamst  these  proscrip- 
tions and  murders.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
debate — somewhat  of  the  latest  indeed,  as  it  was  on 
the  16th  of  September,  and  after  so  many  thousands 
had  perished — ^he  asked  whence  proceeded  that 
kind  of  torpor  in  which  nearly  all  the  citizens  of 
Paris  now  seemed  buried?  '^Let  us  no  longer 
dissemble,"  said  he;  '*  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth ! 
The  past  proscriptions  and  the  reports  of  future 
ones  have  spread  consternation  and  terror.  Good 
men  hide  themselves  when  things  have  reached 
that  point  at  which  crime  may  be  committed 
with  impunity.  There  are,  pn  the  contrarvi 
bad  men  who  never  show  themselves  except  m 
time  of  public  calamity,  as  there  are  noxiious  in- 
sects which  the  earth  only  produces  in  storms  and 
tempests.  These  men  are  incessantly  instilling 
suspicion,  jealousy,  hatred,  vengeance;  they  are 
ever  thirsting  for  blood !  In  their  seditious  ha- 
rangues, they  aristocratize  virtue,  to  acquire  the 
right  of  trampling  it  under  foot ;  and  they  demo- 
cratize crime,  in  order  to  satiate  themselves  with  it, 
without  having  to  fear  the  sword  of  justice.  Oh, 
people  of  Paris !  will  you  never  unmask  these  per- 
verse men,  who,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  are 
marching  against  you,  only  invite  you  to  slaughter, 
in  cold  blood,  women  and  disarmed  men,  pountry- 
men  and  fellow-citizens?"  As  Vergniaud  was 
listened  to  by  the  Assembly,  and  npt  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  galleries,  he  renewed  the  subiect  on  the 
morrow :  yet  he  could  not  renew  it  without  flatter- 
ing the  people,  the  butchers,  of  Paris,  and  repeatbig 
the  absurd  accusation  that  the  f(gorgeur«  were  aet 


to  work  by  the  emigrants  and  the  coalition.  ^'  If/' 
said  he,  **  there  was  nothing  to  fear  but  from  the 
people,  there  would  be  eveirthing  to  hope,  for  the 
people  are  just,  and  they  abhor  crime.  But  there 
are  satellites  of  Coblentz  among  us,  monsters  sala- 
ried to  sow  discord,  and  make  a  new  anarchy  and 
massacre!  These  wretches  keep  repjeating — 
*  They  want  to  stop  the  proscriptions  and  tear  our 
victims  from  us.  Well,  then,  let  us  have  recourse 
to  fresh  orders  of  arrest !  Let  us  denounce,  seize, 
heap  in  the  dungeons,  all  those  we  would  sacrifice. 
Merwards  we  will  agitate  the  people,  we  will  let 
loose  our  assassins,  and  establish  in  the  prisons  a 
butchery  of  human  flesh  !'-^And  do  you  know 
how  these  orders  of  arrest  are  issued  ?  The  com- 
mune of  Paris  leaves  this  business  to  its  committee 
of  surveillance.  The  committee  of  surveillance 
confers  on  certain  individuals  the  terrible  right  of 
arresting  all  those  they  may  think  svspect.  These 
individuals  again  subdelegate  their  powers  to  cer- 
tain confidential  friends,  whose  personal  animo- 
sities ai\d  vengeance  they  must  second,  in  order  to 
be  seconded  by  them.  This  is  the  strange  conca- 
tenation on  which  depend  the  liberty  and  the  life 
of  citizens !  These  are  the  hands  that  take  charge 
of  public  security ! "  P<Stion,  who  was  at  the  har, 
said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  all  the  crimes 
were  committed  by  the  paid  agents  of  the  enemies 
of  liberty;  that  the  commune  knew  nothing  about 
the  orders  of  arrest  which  were  again  filling  the 
prisons.  Roland  was  charged  with  the  important 
duty  of  preparing  a  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Tui- 
leries  for  the  reception  of  the  members  of  the  Ck)i)- 
vention,  and  he  soon  reported  that  all  would  he 
ready  by  the  2 1st  of  September,  tlie  day  for  which 
the  Convention  stood  convoked. 

It  is  a  relief  to  escape  from  these  ciril  pro- 
ceedings, even  to  the  l^orrors  of  war,  for  the  worst 
of  them  are  less  revolting  than  these  things. 
It  is  admitted  by  a  French  military  man,  writing 
shortly  after  the  crisis,  that,  notwithstandiug  the 
discordant  views  of  the  allied  powers,  there 
was  a  moment  when  everything  was  possible; 
but  they  suffered  Aat  moment  to  be  lost*  The 
French  people  had  been  expecting  invasion,  and 
preparing  to  meet  it  for  many  months — for  more 
than  a  year  France  bad  been  one  great  drill-ground. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  larffe  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, not  yet  indoptrinated  by  the  dubs,  or  em- 
boldened by  success,  or  committed  by  daring  and 
extreme  actSf  were  wavering  and  uncertain;  hut 
the  allies  waited  to  make  their  attack  till  the 
moment  when  the  unity  of  feeling  and  the  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  were  at  their  highest  pitch;  and 
even  then,  instead  of  beginning  the  campaign  early, 
so  as  to  have  all  the  summer  before  them,  they 
did  not  enter  France  until  the  mo^th  of  August. 
Before  Verdun  surrendered  to  the  Prussians, 
Dumouriez  adopted  a  bold  resolution.  He  called 
a  council  of  w&(  atSedaUi  composed  ofldeutenant- 
General  Pillon,  four  major-generals,  Petit  (his 
principal  commissary),  and  his  own  staff,  whach 
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coDsiBted  only  of  three  experienced  officen.     He 
opened  the  map  of  Champagne,  into  which  the 
Pruaaians  were  penetrating ;  and  he  showed  that, 
Longwi  being  taken  and  Verdun  inveated,  while 
another  body  of  the  enemy  had  advanced  beyond 
Thionv^Ue  and  were  threatenmg  Metz,  there  were  no 
meana  left  either  to  form  a  junction  with  Marshal 
Luckner,  or  to  receive  succours  from  any  other 
quarter  in  time  to  deliver  Verdun;  and  that  ac- 
cordingly there  was  nothing  to  be  depended  upon  but 
the  little  army  which  he  had  with  him.  He  allowed 
that  thia  army  wss  far  inferior  in  number  to  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  but  then  the  cavalry 
of  it  was  composed  of  the  best  regiments  of  Prance, 
and  was  upwarda  of  5000  strong ;  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  infimtry  (exceeding  in  all  18,000  men) 
was  formed  of  regiments  of  the  line ;  the  rest  con- 
sisted of  nationid  guards,  being  well  disciplined, 
rendered  warlike  by  a  year's  encampment,  and  by 
continual  marches  and  skirmishes  with  the  Aus- 
trians ;  the  artillery,  too,  being  excellent,  counting 
a  park  of  60  pieces,  besides  the  battalion-guns. 
With  such  means  there  was  no  reason  to  despair : 
he  thought  that  this  army  might  secure  the  sal- 
vation of  France.    It  had    the   inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  acting  in  its  own  country,  where  every- 
thing was  to  be  expected  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people.     On  the  other  hand  the  Prussians 
would  be  retarded  by  the  sieves,  hj  the  difficulty  of 
finding  provisions,  by  the  ddays  incident  to  their 
own  convoys,  and  by  the  terrible  quantity  of  their 
heavy  artillery.   The  eauipages  of  so  many  princes, 
the  numbers  of  draught-norses  necessary  to  drag 
their  cannon,  stores,  and  bagga^  over  rough  roads, 
must  make  tiieir  march  exceedmgly  slow.    On  the 
contrary,  his  own  army,  which  could  not  possibly 
remain  where  it  was,  might  move  with  great  rapi- 
dity.    But  in  what  direction  should  it  move? 
Dillon  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  retreat  be- 
hind the  river  Mame,  and  endeavour  to  reach 
Chftlons  before  the  Prussians;  observing  that,  if 
the  Duke  of  brunswick  should  get  first  to  Ch^ons, 
he  would  then  be  between  Dumouriez  and  the  capi- 
tal, and  aiguing  that  the  safety  of  the  capital  was 
of  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of  a 
country  which  it  was  impossible  to  defend.  Dillon 
conduded  by  proposing  that  a  few  battalions  should 
be  left  in  the  entrenched  camp  before  Sedan,  that 
Dumouriez  should  make  a  rapid  march  widi  the 
rest,  behind  the  forest  of  Argonne,  by  way  of  Ste. 
Mentfhould,  in  order  to  reach  Ch&lons  (or  even 
Rheims   if  Ch&lons  should  be  previously  occu- 
pied) ;  Uiat  he  should  then  post  himself  behind 
the   Marne,  defend  the  P^bm^  of  that  river, 
and  wait  for  febforcementa.     This  opinion  vras 
adopted  by  the  whole  council:   but  Dumouriez 
only  said  he  would  consider  of  it;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  council  broke  up^  he  concerted  a  bolder 
and  a  better  plan  with  Thouvenot,  a  youns  officer 
of  great  science,  who  knew  the  country  weu.    Du- 
mouriez aaid  he  could  not  approve  of  retiring  to 
Chftiona,  as  this  would  be  abandoninff  Lorraine, 
the  Bishoprics  and  the  Ardennes,  and  would  be 


the  sure  means  of  inducing  the  Prussians  to  ad- 
vance with  more  rapiditv  in  order  to  pursue  them ; 
that  such  a  retreat  might  soon  degenerate  into  an 
absolute  flight ;  that  if  they  retired  behind  the 
Mame  it  would  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
bum  Ch&lons,  nay  to  sacrifice  the  great  ci^  of 
Rheims    itself,  both  places  being  incapable  of 
a  defence;   thAt    all    communication    with    the 
army  of  the  North  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the 
troops  of  Luckner  on  the  other,  would  then  be 
intenrupted ;  that  if  the  Prussians  could  once  tra- 
verse Champagne-pouilleuse,  the  poorest  of  coun- 
tries, they  would  find  abundance  of  provision  and 
forage  in  the  countries  round  Rheims  and  Eperaay ; 
that  the  Prussians  might  then  march  to  Paris  by 
Rheims  and  Epemay,  or  by  Vitry  and  Troyes, 
unless  they  rather  chose  to  employ  the  two  re- 
maining months  of  the  campaign  m  conquering 
I^rraine  and  the  Ardennes ;  that  the  passage  of 
the  Marne  was  incapable  of  being  defended,  as  it 
might  be  passed  with  ease  at  several  points ;  that 
there  was  not  one  single  good  position  between 
Ch&lons  and  Paris;  and  that  if  the  army  took  that 
route,  and  should  be  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bmnswick,  it  would  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Prussian  cavalry  before  it  could  readi  the  capital. 
Then  pointing  to  the  forest  of  Argonne  upon  the 
map,  Dumouriez  exclaimed,  *'  Behold  the  Thermo- 
pylae of  France !     If  I  can  but  arrive  there  before 
the  Prussians,  all  will  be  saved !"  «    The  forest  of 
Argonne  is  a  belt  of  wood,  mnning  on  elevated  rocky 
ground,  nearly  all  the  way  from  Sedan  to  Passavant, 
a  league  beyond  Ste.  MencSiould,  the  entire  length 
being  about  fifteen  French  leagues,  its  breadth  very 
unequal,  varying  from  four  leagues  to  half  a  league. 
It  separates  the  Bishoprics  (I^  Trois  EvcfchcSs),  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  from  Champagne  the  Hun- 
gry, or  the  Lousy  (as  pauilieuse  properly  signifies), 
a  district  cursed  by  nature,  in  which  was  neither** 
water  nor  wood,  forage  nor  pasturage,  but  one  cold 
bed  of  clay,  without  towns  or  bourgs,with  no  habi- 
tations but  a  few  wretched  villages  scattered  here 
and  there  and  far  apart    The  forest  was  inter- 
sected with  rocks,  watercourses,  bogs,  and  marshes, 
which  rendered  it  impenetr8J>le  to  the  march  of  an 
army  except  by  five  openings  or  passes.    The  first 
of  these,  Le  Chtoe-populeux,  was  easy  and  open, 
and  led  by  a  tolerable  road  to  Sedan ;  the  second. 
La  Croix-aux-bois,  about  two  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward, offered  a  rough  waggon-road;  the  third, 
GrandpnS,  a  league  and  a  half  irom  Croix-aux- 
bois,  gave  access  to  the  great  road  leading  to 
Rheims ;  the  fourth.  La  Chalade,  two  leagues  and 
a  half  from  Grandprc^  was  the  regular  road  which 
led  from  Varennes  to  Ste.  Mendhould ;  the  fifth, 
Jjes  Iriettes,  about  a  league  still  farther  to  the 
west,  was  the  hollow  through  which  ran  the  great 
road  from  Verdun  to  Paris.    As  there  were  no 
other  meani  of  advancing  on  the  French  capital, 
where  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  ph)mised  to 
dine  by  a  eertain  day,  it  ia  astonishing  that  he 
•hoidd  not  have  secured  one  or  two  of  the  beat  of 
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these  passes ;  but  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind, 
i^Tisting  several  days  in  the  sieges  of  Longwi  and 
Verdun,  places  "which  he  might  have  left  in  his 
rear  without  any  daneer.  But  if  he  could  now 
discover  Dumouriez's  intentions,  he  could  hardly 
fail  of  remedying  his  blunder ;  and,  as  he  was  con- 
siderably nearer  to  the  best  of  the  passes,  or  those 
which  led  most  directly  to  the  capital,  the  French 
general  must  move  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  or 
see  his  plan  frustrated.  But  Dumouriez  not  only 
moved  with  admirable  rapidity,  but  also  marched 
in  such  a  way  ns  to  conceal  his  intention,  until  it 
was  too  late  for  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  attempt 
anticipating  hioi.  He  moved  his  army  in  several 
separate  columns ;  and  by  the  4th  of  September 
all  the  five  passes  of  the  forest  of  Argonne  Mere 
occupied  by  different  divisions  of  his  army,  which 
was  every  day  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  national 
guards  and  volunteers.  He  had  also  transmitted 
orders  to  Beumonviile  to  quit  the  fortified  camp  of 
Maulde  and  march  straight  to  Argonne  with  his 
10,000  men,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom  con- 
sisted of  Belgians  who  had  revolted  against  the 
emperor  and  joined  the  French ;  and  Beumonviile 
was  expected  to  arrive  in  a  very  few  days.  Other 
troops — another  army,  in  fact — were  collecting  in 
his  rear  at  Rheims  under  General  d'Harville ;  and 
even  before  the  Prussians  moved  towards  the  passes 
there  seems  to  have  been  numerically  a  greater 
force  on  the  Paris  side  of  the  forest  than  on  the 
hungry  Champagne  side.  Dumouriez  took  post 
at  Grandpre  with  13,000  men  (according  to  his 
own  enumeration),  in  a  camp  strongly  fortified  by 
nature,  situated  on  elevated  ground  between  two 
streams,  being  flanked  by  the  village  and  castle  of 
Grandprti  on  the^left,  and  on  the  right  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Marque.  Dillon,  with  7000  or  8000  men, 
took  post  at  Les  Islettes  in  another  strong  camp ; 
General  Dubouquet  was  at  Le  Ch^ne-populeuz 
with  6000  men ;  another  force  was  at  Grandpr^ ; 
and  a  detachment  under  a  colonel  watched  the  less 
important  pass  of  La  Croix-aux-bois  between  I^ 
Ch^ne-populeux  and  Grandprt^.  Trees  were  felled 
to  block  up  the  roads,  trenches  were  dug,  and  abattis 
made  round  the  several  positions,  which  all  commu- 
nicated with  one  another,  and  with  the  populous 
towns  in  their  rear  beyond  the  Mame.  When 
all  these  dispositions  were  made,  Dumouriez 
wrote  exultingly  to  Servan,  the  minister  of  war : 
"  Verdun  is  taken ;  I  expect  the  Prussians.  The 
camps  of  Grandpre  and  Les  Islettes  have  become 
our  Thermopylae ;  but  I  shall  be  more  lucky  than 
Leonidas."  This  was  written  merely  for  effect ; 
but  in  another  epistle  he  besought  the  war-minis- 
ter to  detach  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine  a  body 
of  5000  or  6000  men  to  reinforce  the  army  at 
Metz,  and  to  order  Luckner  to  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  so  as  to  take  the  Prussians  in  flank  and 
rear.  Servan  dispatched  the  necessary  orders; 
and  moreover,  day  after  day,  from  1500  to  2000 
volunteers',  partly  furnished  by  the  departments, 
and  partly  by  the  capital  itself,  where  many  men 
of  better  condition  than  the  common  had  become 


convinced  that  the  safest  place  for  them  would  be 
in  the  camp,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  army, 
shouldered  their  muskets  and  marched  away  from 
Paris  for  the  Argonne.  The  mean-spirited  Gironde 
ministry  continued,  however,  to  doubt  and  hesitate ; 
and  if  it  had  depended  upon  them,  Dumouriez 
would  even  now  haye  been  compelled  to  retreat 
behind  the  Mame.  Even  after  the  fell  of  Verdun, 
and  the  certain  knowledge  of  all  that  Dumouriez 
was  doing  to  block  up  the  passes,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  lost  several  precious  days,  which  al- 
lowed Beumonviile  and  Kellermann  to  get  near 
to  the  scene  of  action.  The  duke's  head-quarters 
were  constantly  distracted  by  a  variety  of  con- 
flicting opinions,  and  disturbed  by  the  petulance 
and  evils  counsels  of  the  emigrants,  who  pretended 
that,  as  Frenchmen,  they  must  best  know  how  to 
manage  a  war  in  France,  and  who  evidently  misled 
him  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  to  the  end 
of  it.  At  last,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  duke 
lengthened  the  front  of  his  army,  and,  traversing 
an  extensive  plain,  he  approached  the  forest.  On 
the  9th  the  Prassians  presented  themselves  in  the 
passes,  and  skirmished  along  the  whole  front  of 
Dumouriez's  outposts,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  his 
positions,  and  discover  which  pass  would  be  easiest 
On  the  10th  General  Miranda,  a  Peruvian  whom 
Petion  had  introduced  into  the  French  service,  and 
who  had  only  arrived  on  the  preceding  evening, 
had  to  withstand  a  very  brisk  attack ;  and  General 
Stengel,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  a  village  in 
the  forest,  had  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  him- 
self. But  Dumouriez  had  die  satisfaction  to  see 
that  the  apprehension  was  wearing  out  which  had 
at  first  been  spread  by  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Prussian  troops,  commanded  by  a  general  who  had 
been  trained  under  the  great  Frederick — to  sec  that 
his  old  troops  were  steady  and  full  of  heart,  and  he 
fondly  hoped  that  the  new  levies  were  rapidly  he- 
coming  excellent  soldiers.  From  his  central  posi- 
tion at  Grandpre  he  threw  reinforcements  to  whatso- 
ever point  waa  attacked  or  threatened  with  attack. 
But  there  was  one  thing  which  Dumouriez  had  omit- 
ted to  do ;  and  with  a  little  more  rapidity  on  the  part 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  this  omission  must  have 
proved  fatal  at  least  to  his  army.  He  had  not  ex- 
amined with  his  own  eyes  the  passage  of  La  Crois- 
aux-bois ;  he  had  relied  on  the  report  of  the  colonel 
placed  there,  and  had  fiincied  the  pass  so  difficulr, 
and  so  completely  blocked  up,  that  the  Prussians 
would  never  venture  into  it.  The  Prussians  did 
not ;  but  a  division  of  the  Austrian  army  which 
was  serving  with  them  under  General  Clairfait, 
and  a  body  of  emigrants  commanded  by  the  son  of 
the  brave  and  witty  Prince  de  Ligne,  dashed  into 
this  gorge  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  cleared  the 
abattis,  drove  the  colonel's  weak  detachment  before 
them,  and  presently  made  themselves  complete 
masters  of  the  pass.  By  this  operation  Dumou- 
riez's  positions  were  turned,  and  he  was  cut  off 
from  General  Dubouquet's  division  of  6000  men, 
which  was  guarding  Le  Ch^ne-populeux,  the  pass 
to  the  east,  and  nearest  to  Sedan.    As  soon  as  he 
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learned  the  alarming  news,  he  sent  General  Chaaot, 
with  two  entire  brigadea ,  six  Bquadrona  of  horse, 
and  four  fidd-piecea,  to  recover  the  pass,  and  drive 
out  the  Auatriana  and  the  emigranta  before  they 
should  have  time  to  entrench.    Chasoty  who  could 
not  get  to  the  attack  before  the  15th,  recovered  the 
poat  afler  aome  hard  fighting,  in  which  de  Ligne 
waa  killed,  but  could  not  keep  it ;  for,  being  attacked 
again  within  two  hours,  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
pass  and  cut  off  from  Dumouriez  and  the  troops  at 
Grandpr«S.     He  retreated  towards  Ch&lons  by  the 
only  road  that  was  open  to  him.    Thus  separated 
both  from  Chasot  and  Dubouquet,  with  the  enemy 
debouching  rapidly  by  the  pass  they  had  gained 
and  threatening  to  envelope  him,  Dumouriez  could 
do  nothing  but  abandon  hia  fortified  camp  and  the 
pass  of  Grandprt^  and  by  a  lateral  movement  unite 
with  Dillon,  who  kept  his  ground  at  Les  Islettes  ; 
and  this  movement  he  executed  with  his  usual 
celerity,  marching  all  the  night  by  rough  and 
wretched  roads,  and  having  to  cross  on  his  way 
the  river  Aisne.    Once  beyond  this  stream  he  con- 
sidered himself  safe ;  but  while  he  was  employed  in 
tracing  a  camp  a  number  of  fugitives  arrived,  who 
cried  out  that  all  was  lost, — that  the  army  was  in 
confusion,  and  the  enemy  in  full  pursuit.     He  gal* 
loped  to  the  rear,  and  there  found  Miranda  and 
old  General  Duval  stopping  a  host  of  fugitives  who 
had  been  thrown  into  a  panic  by  a  few  Prussian 
hussars,  and  who  were  making  a  terrible  outcry 
that  they  were  betrayed — that  their  general  was 
delivering  them  over  to  be  massacred  by  the 
enemy.   He  caracoled,  he  harangued,  he  made  fine 
sentences,  as  every  French  commander  must  do, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  restored  order, 
when  there  arose  fresh  cries  of  Sauve  qui  peut 
He  then  had  recourse  to  another  French  prac- 
tice— a  practice  of  the  old  nfgime  which  had  not 
yet  disappeared,  and  which  in  fact  never  did  dis- 
appear fraBorliie  new  rtSgime — ^he  beat  the  noisiest 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword.  But  as  the  troops  were  all 
intermingled,  be  caused  great  fires  to  be  lighted  up 
and  commanded  them  to  pass  the  night  where 
they  were.    He  now  began  to  find  that  new  levies 
are  not  made  veteran  soldiers  in  a  breath.     He 
hints,  indeed,  that  the  cry  was  got  up  "  by  the 
arts  of  evil'disposed  persons,"  but  from  the  com- 
position of  his  army,  and  even  from  his  own  ac- 
count, it  ia  quite  evident  that  it  was  a  mere  panic ; 
and  he  adds,  with  some  naivetcf,  that,  when  they 
once  hegin,  no  troops  fly  either  quicker  or  farther 
than  the  French.     '^  More  than  2000  men,"  he 
Bays,  *' belonging  to  different  corps,  bolted  with 
incredible  speed  to  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues, 
through  Rheims,  Cb&lons,  and  Vitry.    They  pub- 
lished everywhere  that  the  army  waa  betrayed  and 
annihilated,  and  that  Dumouriez  and  all  the  ge- 
nerals had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.    The  latter,  in 
particular,  waa  the  favourite  cry  of  the  runaways ; 
they  had  even  told  Dumouriez  himself  that  he  had 
deaerted,  and  that,  too,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  been  belabouring  them  with  plats  de  sabre. 
But  for  the  good  conduct  of  Duval,  Stengely  and 


Miranda,  this  retreat  must  have  ended  in  an  irre- 
mediable flight,  and  1500  Prussian  hussars  would 
have  annihilated  the  whole  of  the  French  army."  * 
The  Prussians  and  Austrians,  who  had  no  notion 
of  such  panics,  who  proceeded  according  to  the 
old  pedantic  rules  of  war,  and  who  were  not  sure 
of  the  country  through  which  they  had  to  pass, 
did  not  pursue  with  any  speed  or  vigour ;  and  thus 
they  lost  what  waa  almost  their  last  chance.  On 
thc'l  7th,  having  with  the  utmost  difiiculty  restored 
some  order,  l3umouriez  continued  his  retreat, 
and  took  up  a  good  position  at  Ste.  Meoehould, 
where  a  fortified  camp  was  already  partially  pre- 
pared. Here  he  was  joined  by  Dillon,  who  aban- 
doned the  pass  of  Les  Islettes,  so  that  the  Ther- 
mopylae of  France  were  open  to  the  enemy.  No- 
thing, however,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  story 
usually  told  that  the  road  to  Paris  was  equally  open 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Dillon  brought  twenty- 
eight  fugitives  under  arrest  to  his  commander-in- 
chief ;  and  that  ingenious  man  stripped  them  of 
their  uniforms,  caused  their  eyebrows  and  heads 
to  be  shaved,  and  dismissed  them  as  cowards, 
"  which  example  produced  a  very  good  effect." 
Brunswick's  advanced  guard  did  not  appear  in 
sight  until  the  18th,  when  Dumouriez  was  too  well 
posted  to  be  attacked.  Losing  none  of  his  con- 
fidence, he  wrote  to  the  National  Assembly  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  passes  of  the 
Argonne ;  that  in  his  retreat  10,000  of  his  men 
had  fled  before  1500  Prussian  horse;  but  that 
now  all  waa  repaired,  and  he  would  answer  for 
everything.  Beumonville,  who  had  been  allowed 
time  to  march  from  Maulde,  joined  him  on  the 
19th,  and  Dubouquet,  who  had  retreated  from 
Ch^ne-populeux,  had  got  near  enough  to  co- 
operate, although  his  detachment  was  in  a  very 
unruly  state,  and  had  massacred  a  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  several  other 
officers.  On  the  same  day  Kellermann,  who  had 
taken  the  command  of  old  Luckner's  army,  arrived 
within  two  leagues  of  his  flank  with  1 5,000,  or 
according  to  other  accounts,  20,000  troops  of  the 
line,  one-third  of  which  consisted  of  excellent  ca- 
valry. Chasot,  who  had  retired  or  fled  from  the  pass 
of  La  Croix-aux-bois  towards  Ch&lons,  changed 
the  order  of  his  march,  and  got  near  enough  to 
co-operate.  All  these  corps  formed  together  a  far 
greater  force  than  any  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
ever  brought  through  the  passes  of  the  Argonne. 
The  French  themsdves  state  the  total  number  at 
*76,OOO.t  On  the  rooming  of  the  20th  the  Prus- 
sians showed  themselves  on  the  heights  of  La 
Lune,  above  Kellermann's  camp  and  between  him 
and  Chalons,  their  evident  intention  being  to 
envelope  him,  and  cut  off  hia  retreat  to  the  latter 

*  MnBoirM. 

t  AcGiirding  to  the  retnnu  sWen  at  the  time  by  the  French  com- 
manden  and  connniaMuiet.  Ovmourin  had  76,000  men,  and  the 
Dnke  of  Bninawfek  leu  than  70,000.  But  the  duke's  force  muit  have 
been  a  very  great  deal  leas  than  thii.  for,  thouKh  he  had  r«ceiv<^d 
■one  relaforeenenta  tnm  beyond  the  Rhine,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  strong  gmrriaona  in  Longwi  and  Veidun ;  and  10,000  men  were 
engaged  In  the  abaord  siege  ofThionvillp,  and  Hohenlohe  had  been 
left  oa  the  other  elda  of  tho  Aigonns  with  a  oonaiderabLe  foioe. 
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town,  Kellermann  made  some  hurried  changes 
of  position,  and  took  post  on  the  heights  of  Valmy, 
his  centre  being  near  a  windmill.  His  outposts 
were  all  driven  in  at  an  early  hour,  and  then  a 
cannonade  was  commenced  by  the  Prussians.  To 
this  the  French  replied  with  the  same  arm ;  but 
the  distance  was  too  great  to  allow  the  cannonade 
to  be  very  destructive.  But  the  explosion  of  an 
ammunition  waggon  threw  the  French  into  great 
disorder,  and  Kellermann's  first  line  began  to 
give  ground.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  then  re- 
solved to  charge  them  with  the  bayonet ;  but  it  was 
now  noonday,  and,  while  the  almost  idle  cannon- 
ade had  been  going  on,  Dumouriez  had  sent  Chasot, 
Stengel,  and  Beurnonville  to  support  Kellermann 
and  protect  his  flanks.*  Besides,  the  Prussians 
had  the  disadvantage  of  charging  up-hill ;  and  in 
parts  the  hill  of  V«amy  was  rather  steep.  Keller- 
mann's  front,  too,  was  now  defended  by  some  en- 
trenchments; and  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
was  composed  of  old  soldiers.  The  Prussians 
rushed  up  the  hill  with  great  spirit;  but  Keller- 
mann's  entrenchments  and  artillery  made  them 
pause,  and,  apparently  before  they  were  within 
reach  of  musket-shot,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
recalled  them.  At  this  sight  a  part  of  Keller- 
mann's  line  quitted  their  entrenchments  with 
shouts  of  "  Vive  la  nation !"  and  their  brave  leader 
exclaimed,  '*  La  victoire  est  &  nous .'"  The  French 
writers  make  a  great  flourish  about  a  crossing  of 
bayonets  with  the  Prussians — a  sort  of  thing  which 
never  takes  place  between  any  considerable  num- 
bers of  men,  and  which  certainly  did  not  take 
place  in  any  way  on  this  occasion.  Kellermann 
was  but  too  happy  to  see  that  his  men  kept  their 
ground,  and  that  the  new  levies  did  not  fall  into 
some  panic  and  horrible  disorder.  It  was  this 
gave  him  an  assurance  of  victory;  for,  if  these 
federates  and  volunteers  and  national  guardsmen 
could  once  acquire  self-confidence  and  a  confi- 
dence in  their  generals,  every  advantage  was  on  the 
side  of  the  French.  The  Prussians  now  cannonaded 
from  La  Lune,  and  the  French  from  Valmy,  both 
burnine  an  enormous  quantity  of  gunpowder,  so 
that,  if  this  famed  battle  of  Valmy  was  not  the 
bloodiest,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  noisiest  of 
battles.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  Brunswick 
attempted  a  new  attack  at  closer  quarters,  and  sent 
his  men  again  up  the  hill ;  but  Kellermann's  lines 
were  stronger  and  steadier  than  before,  and,  after  a 
mere  feint,  the  Prussians  again  descended — and 
again  without  being  followed  by  the  French.  There 
was  then  some  more  cannonading,  which,  with  in- 
tervals between,  lasted  till  the  close  of  day.  The 
affair  has  been  very  properly  called  the  Cannonade 
of  Valmy :  each  of  the  two  armies  fired  more  than 
20,000  cannon-shot,  and  yet  lost  no  more,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  than  three  or  four  hundred 
men  each.    It,  however,  gave  great  encouragement 

•  '•  Tho  duke.**  «ay«  Dumoariez»  "  very  phlegms tkally  com- 
menced a  oMlm  eukDcmade.  and  thos  loat  four  ineaUnuble  boura, 
instead  of  deciding  the  affair  immediately  by  a  sadden  attack,  the 
success  of  which  %•■  |ii(hUU)l«,  aad  the  ftttempt  not  dasgonmii  u  hit 
reireafc  was  secure.'* 


to  the  French,  by  proving  to  them  that  their  stead- 
iness and  their  Are  could  arrest  the  progress  of 
so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  young  Duke  of 
Chartres  (then  plain  M.  Chartres,  and  now  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  the  French)  was  in  this  battle  or 
cannonade,  serving  as  a  general  officer,  and  having 
for  his  aide-de-camp  his  younger  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen. 
Kellermann  praised  the  valour  and  conduct  of  both 
princes,  and  honorable  mention  was  made  of  them 
in  the  bulletins  sent  to  Paris.    The  Prussians  lay 
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all  night  under  arms  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune : 
Kellermann,  without  beat  of  drum,  retreated  and 
crossed  the  small  river  Auve;  but  this  was  only 
in  order  to  take  up  a  better  position  nearer  to  Ste. 
Men^hould.  The  Prussians  still  remained  be- 
tween the  French  army  and  the  French  capital; 
but  there  were  no  longer  any  advantages  to  be 
hoped  from  such  a  position.  Dumouriez  had  got 
the  whole  of  his  forces  compactly  together;  he 
had  12,000  cavalry,  and  a  strong  camp  defended 
by  a  numerous  artillery  :  d'Harville  was  rapidly 
assembling  troops  at  Rheims  on  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  left;  General  Sparre  had  collected 
another  army  at  Ch&lons  on  his  right,  and  troops 
were  marching  from  Paris,  from  Soissons,  from 
Troycs,  from  Vitry,  and  half  the  great  towns  of 
France,  to  take  him  in  the  rear.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Prussians  found  themselves  in  the 
centre  of  all  these  levies,  still  entangled  in  a  sterile 
country,  and  in  want  of  forage  and  provisions,  a 
cruel  dysentery  broke  out  among  them,  occasioned 
by  the  badness  of  their  food  and  by  the  drenching 
autumnal  rains,  which  now  fell  incessantly  for 
many  days,  making  the  bad  roads  still  worse, 
swelling  all  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  ruining  all 
the  baggage.*  £ven  before  they  got  through  the 
passes  of  the  Argonne,  the  army  of  the  cosJition 
and  the  emigrants,  campaigning  in  Champagne 

*  Dumoariez,  the  Dake  of  Brunswick,  the  Jacobin  Commissioaers, 
Goethe*  tlie  Pi«nch  newspapers,  the  English  newspapers  of  the  Hay, 
all  mention  these  dreadful  rains.  But  a  critic  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
View/  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Carlyle's  account  of  the  Campaign  o( 
Aivonne  doubts,  or  denies  that  there  was  any  rain  at  all,  and  assures 
ns  that  September  is  not  a  rainy  month  on  the  Cottttnent  I  If  the  critic 
had  been  at  often  drenched  with  September  rains  on  the  Continent 
as  we  have  been«  he  would  have  told  a  different  story. 
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the  Lousy,  had  Buffered  terrible  privations.     In  a 
letter  found  in  the  pocket  of  Prince  Charles  de 
Ligne»  who  was  killed  in  the  pass  of  La  Croix-aux- 
bois,  it  was  stated  that  Clairfait's  troops,  now  that 
they  had  come  into  France,  could  procure  nothing 
to  eat;    that  the  weather  and    the  roads   were 
dreadfully  bad;  that  the  sickness  and  mortality 
were  great;  that  all  the  promises  so  confidently 
made  by  the  emigrants  had  completely  failed,  and 
that  all  this  had  led  to  great  coolness,  and  had 
produced  many  divisions  among  the  allies.    The 
King  of  Prussia,  who  accompanied  his  army,  had 
been  tempted  into  the  country  with  a  force  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  purpose,  chieily  by  two  sanguine 
assurances  of  the  emigrants :  the  first  was,  that  the 
mass  of  the  population,  who  must  by  this  time  be 
disgusted  with  the  revolution,  would  rise  and  join 
him,  and  fight  under  the  French  princes;    the 
second  was,  that  the  revolutionary  army,  beinff 
without  experienced  officers,  and  composed  in  good 
part  of  raw  levies,  with  tailors  and  shoemakers  for 
their  leaders,  would  never  be  able  to  stand  on  a 
field  of  battle  against  the  well  commanded  and 
highly  disciplined  veterans  of  Prussia.     At  the  be- 
ginning they  had  assured  him  that  the  campaign 
would  be  nothing  but  a  pleasant  promenade  along 
the  banks  of  the  Marne.     But,  instead  of  joining 
him,  or  even  of  remaining  neutral,  the  population 
of  the  country  seemed  armed  to  a  man  against 
him,  the  peasantry  cutting  off  and  butchering  all 
his  stragglers,  fighting  in  ambush  on  almost  every 
road,  and  not  unfrequently  intercepting  his  con- 
voys ;  and  at  Yalmy  ne  had  found  that  the  sans- 
culottes were  commanded  by   skilful  and  expe- 
rienced generals, — ^that  shoemakers    and    tailors 
irere  becoming  very  good  officers,  and  that  the 
new  levies,  mixed  with  old  troops,  could  keep 
their  ground.     It  was  clear  that  neither  he  nor 
the  emigrants  had  sufficiently  reflected  on  the 
aptitude  of  the  French  people  for  the  art  and  prac* 
tice  of  war;  or  upon  the  fact  that  such  revolutions 
must  nearly  always  produce  great  soldiers.     The 
Prossians  were  pedants  in  the  art  of  war,  believing 
that  it  could  only  be  a  successful  art  when  sub- 
jected to  their  own  rigid  rules ;  and,  as  for  the 
emigrants,  it  was  one  of  the  few  articles  of  their 
Umited  belief,  that  roturiers  could  never  make 
good  officers— •a  conviction  which  was  scarcely  re- 
moved from  their   minds  until  the  sans-culotte 
armies,  under  sans-culotte  officers  and  generals, 
had  overrun  half  Europe.     From  the  affair  of 
Yalmy,  on  the  20th,  down  to  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  September,  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  struck 
his  camp  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  the  two 
armies  remained  near  to  each  other,  but  without 
any  fighting,  with  scarcely  any  skirmishing.     The 
duke  has   been  bitterly  reproached  for  his  inac- 
tirity»    It  is  said  that  he  ought  to  have  brought 
Duniouriez  to  a  general  action,  or  have  continued 
his  march  towards  Paris  without  regarding  Du- 
iDouriez's  army ;  but,  if  he  had  attempted  a  general 
action,  all  the  chances,  all  the  advantages  of  posi- 
tion and  sumbeTi  were  against  him ;  he  could  not 


even  gain  much  b^  a  victory,  for  he  could  not  pur- 
sue Dumouriez  without  increasing  his  own  distance 
from  Paris,  and  he  could  hardly  advance  upon 
Paris  with  Dumouriez's  army,  however  beaten  and 
diminished,  hanging  upon  his  rear :  10,000  of  the 
troops  of  the  coalition  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Thionville,  and  must  be  supported ;  and  we  have 
seen  what  republican  armies  were  gathered  between 
the  heights  of  La  Lune  and  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre,  between  the  Marne  And  Paris.  If  the 
duke  had  been  beaten  and  enveloped,  all  would 
have  been  lost ;  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  all  his 
nobles,  Prussian,  Austrian,  Hessian,  and  French 
emigrants,  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
republicans.  On  the  24th  Dumouriez  agreed  to  a 
kind  of  truce  and  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with 
the  Prussians,  refusing,  however,  to  give  up  any  of 
the  emigrants  who  had  been  taken.  After  a  few 
compliments  had  passed  between  him  and  some  of 
the  Prussian  officers,  this  versatile  man  opened  a 
political  discussion  in  order  to  prove  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  been  dragged  into  a  war  against 
his  own  real  interests,  and  in  order  to  forward  the 
ambitious  projects  of  his  hereditary  enemy,  the 
House  of  Austria;  that  the  French  fought  him 
with  much  reluctance;  and  that  an  alliance  be- 
tween Prussia  and  France  would  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous, and  not  at  all  difficult  to  bring  about. 
He  assures  us  (and  we  can  easily  credit  the  fact 
after  what  had  happened)  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  getting  heartily  sick  of  the  war.  He 
says  that  Colonel  Manstein  assured  him  that 
the  king  did  not  vrish  to  intermeddle  with  the 
French  constitution;  that  his  desires  were  ex- 
tremely moderate,  and  might  all  be  limited  to 
six  propositions :  the  first  of  which  was,  that 
Louis  XVI.  should  be  liberated  from  prison,  and 
restored  to  such  authority  as  he  had  possessed  pre- 
viously to  the  10th  of  August.  Dumouriez  says 
that,  by  way  of  answer,  he  gave  the  Prussian 
colonel  a  copy  of  the  decree  which  changed  the 
National  Assembly  into  a  Convention,  and  the 
monarchy  into  a  republic.  He  adds  that  Colonel 
Manstein  was  grievously  afflicted  at  this  intelli- 
gence, and  that  he  himself  *'  was  extremely  sorry 
that  things  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extremity, 
more  especially  as  he  did  not  perceive  any  remedy." 
He  dispatched  a  French  colonel  to  the  Prussian 
camp,  and  drew  up  a  long  memorial,  in  which  he 
threw  all  the  blame  of  the  war  on  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  laboured  to  persuade  the  King  of 
Prussia  that  it  was  his  interest  to  detach  himself 
instantly  from  the  emperor  and  the  coalition.  He 
says  that  the  only  answer  he  got  to  this  paper  was 
another  memorial  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  emigrants  some 
time  before.  In  the  *M($moires  d*un  Homme 
d'Etat,'  attributed  to  Hardenberg,  the  Prussian 
minister,  it  is  said,  however,  in  the  plainest  terms, 
that  Dumouriez  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  not  to  molest  his  retreat,  if  he 
would  only  evacuate  the  Frenoh  territory  at  once; 
that  the  executive  government,  aad  especially  Dan- 
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^n,  gladly  recognised  and  agreed  to  this  arrange- 
ment ;  and  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  induced 
to  enter  into  it  from  a  couriction,  artfully  instilled 
by  the  French,  that  if  he  advanced,  or  fought  an- 
other battle,  or  delayed  his  departure,  the  lives  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  would  be  sacrificed  by 
the  uncontrollable  fury  of  the  Parisians,  whereas, 
if  the  army  of  the  coalition  retired  quietly  out  of 
France,  their  lives  would  be  in  no  danger  whatever. 
The  same  authority  also  states  that  the  Prussians 
held  private  conferences  with  Kellermann  and 
Dillon ;  that  Major  Massenbach,  pretending  that 
he  merely  meant  to  arrange  about  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  Kdler- 
mann,  whom  he  found  surrounded  by  the  two  sons 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  General  Dillon,  Laba- 
roliere,  and  others;  that  Massenbach  dined  with 
them ;  that  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  affair 
of  Valmy  and  the  political  situation  of  France ; 
that  after  dinner  Massenbach  talked  a  good  deal 
with  Dillon,  who  begged  him  to  tell  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  that,  as  the 
republican  party  were  triumphant  in  Paris,  the 
King  of  France  and  the  royal  family  could  only  be 
saved  by  the  coalition  consenting  to  recognise  the 
republic  and  make  immediate  peace  with  it ;  that 
Dillon  added,  but  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  that 
peace  would  very  soon  annihilate  the  republic,  by 
giving  play  to  factions  and  parties,  some  of  whom, 
a  little  sooner  or  later,  woula  be  sure  to  re-establish 
Louis  XVI.  on  his  throne;  but  that  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  coalition  persevered  in  the  war,  the 
French  monarchy  and  all  the  nobility  would  be 
lost  for  ever;  that  he  (Dillon)  considered  his  own 
death  as  certain;  that  it  was  idle  to  think  of  re- 
storing the  princes  and  emigrants,  ^o  were  de- 
spised and  detested  by  the  whole  nation;  that 
Dillon  then  drew  Massenbach  to  a  window,  pre- 
tending to  show  him  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  cau- 
tiously whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Warn  the  King  of 
Prussia  that  they  are  preparing  at  Paris  a  plan  for 
invading  Germany,  as  they  know  very  well  there 
are  no  German  troops  on  the  Rhine,  and  hope  that 
this  movement  will  hasten  your  retreat."  These 
were  all  very  proper  arguments  to  prove — what, 
however,  wanted  no  proof— that  the  Prussians  had 
better  be  gone.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that 
Louis  XVI.,  from  his  prison  in  die  Temple,  en- 
treated the  King  of  Prussia  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  France,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  him  and 
his  family  from  a  horrible  death.  Faiitin  Deso- 
doards,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and 
who  wrote  two  histories  of  the  revolution,  solemnly 
affirms  that  he  received  this  fact  from  Manuel,  who, 
with  PiStion  and  Kersaint,  went  to  the  king  in  his 
prison,  and  induced  him  to  write  the  letter  by  as- 
suring him  that  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  wife 
and  children  depended  on  his  compliance.  He 
adds  that  afterwards,  when  the  Convention  con- 
demned him  to  the  guillotine,  Louis  was  heard  to 
say  to  those  near  him,  ^  Surely  Petion,  Manuel, 
and  Kersaint  have  not  voted  for  my  death!*'  But 
Fantin  Deaodoard's  judgment  and  authority  are 


not  entitled  to  very  much  respect  Dumouriez 
says  nothing  about  any  such  letter,  and  Harden- 
berg,  or  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  attributed  to 
him,  expressly  denies  that  there  was  ever  any  letter 
of  the  kind  from  Louis.  Servan,  the  Girondist 
war-minister,  accounts  for  the  report  by  saying 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  eagerly  desired  a  precise 
account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  royal  fimiily ; 
that  hereupon  Dumouriez  wrote  to  Danton,  who 
employed  Manuel  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
commune,  with  copies  of  all  the  decisions  which 
had  been  come  to  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  fomily,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  sent  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  that 
ManueFs  going  to  the  Temple  with  Pt^tion  and 
Kersaint  gave  rise  to  the  report  about  this  letter. 

While  these  messages  and  papers  were  passing, 
the  French  army,  completely  cut  off  from  Chftlons 
and  the  rich  country,  was  sufferin^almost  as  much 
as  the  Prussians ;  and  the  politicians  at  Paris,  look- 
ing only  at  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  got  between  them  and  Dumouriez,  kept  send- 
ing their  general  letters  and  imperative  orders  to 
abandon  his  position  and  retreat  behind  the  Mame. 
But  Dumouriez  told  his  men,  when  they  clamoured 
for  bread,  that  the  Prussians  were  feeding  on  their 
dead  horses;  that  they  had  got  hog's-lard,  rice, 
and  flour,  and  so  might  make  cakes,  to  which 
liberty  would  give  a  relish ;  and  he  set  the  orders 
from  Paris  at  defiance.  To  Servan,  who  taxed 
him  with  a  culpable  obstinacy  in  remaining  in  his 
camp  at  Ste.  Menc^hould,  and  who  told  him  that 
the  Prussian  hulans  were  making  incursions  to 
tlie  very  gates  of  Rheims,  laying  waste  all  before 
them,  he  replied,  with  proper  mettle,  **  I  will  not 
alter  my  plan  on  account  of  a  few  foragers.  There 
are  more  than  10,000  men  in  Rheims;  let  them 
come  out,  pursue,  and  slay  these  hulans.'*  He 
says  that  at  one  time  Kellermann  insisted  that  the 
orders  of  the  minister-at-war  ought  to  be  obeyed, 
and  that  the  army  ought  to  get  behind  the  Marne. 
His  troops  were  several  times  very  mutinous ;  but 
the  worst  danger  of  all  proceeded  from  the  arrival 
of  three  Jacobin  commissioners  from  the  Conven- 
tion— Sillery,  Carra,  and  Prieur — ^who  adminis- 
tered the  oath  to  the  troops  to  be  true  to  the  repub- 
lic which  had  been  established  by  the  10th  of 
August  and  the  subsequent  massacres.  Silleiy, 
Dumouriez  says,  was  eloquent,  subtle,  and  se- 
ductive ;  Carra,  so  well  known  by  his  newspapen, 
possessed  a  rhetoric  suited  to  the  populace,  and 
ever  since  1 789  he  had  been  the  disorganiser  of 
the  armies,  and  the  protector  of  all  the  common 
soldiers  in  a  state  of  mutiny  and  insurrection; 
while  Prieur  was  a  most  violent  and  fierce  Ja- 
cobin, and,  moreover,  a  native  of  Champagne, 
which  had  furnished  many  of  the  soldiers  of  this 
army.  The  three  commissioners  had  been  charged 
to  make  him  leave  his  camp  and  cross  the  Mame; 
at  a  word  from  them  the  Jacobinised  soldiery  would 
have  taken  off  Dumouriez's  head,  and  sent  it  to 
the  Convention  in  a  sack  or  on  a  pike;  but  he 
talked  them  over,  won  their  good  willt  convinced 
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them  tliat  the  terrors  at  Paris  were  ill-founded,  and 
made  them  agree  to  wait  six  days  longer,  at  the 
end  of  which,  if  the  Prussians  did  not  retreat,  he 
would  pass  the  Mame  and  throw  himself  hetween 
thexa  and  the  capital. 

Various  stories  were  told  at  the  time,  and  some 
of  them  are  still  repeated,  to  account  for  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick's  retreat;  but  the  simple  truth  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  that  he  went  because  he  could 
not  stay,  or  because  there  was  not  the  slightest  use 
or  the  faintest  hope  of  good  in  his  remaining  where 
he  was,  isolated,  wasted  by  disease,  in  want  of 
everything,  and  with  half  a  million  of  men  gradu- 
ally gathering  around  him.     If  he  had  tarried  but 
a  few  days  longer,  he  and  the  army,  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  emigrant  princes,  must  all  have 
been  taken  prisoners.    On  the  30th  of  September, 
at  the  dead  of  night,  he  struck  his  camp,  having 
sent  before  him  his  artillery  and  heavy  baggage. 
He  marched  about  a  league ;  and  this  beginning 
of  his  retreat  was  executed  with  perfect  order.     On 
the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  October  Duraouriez  de- 
tached General  Dampier  to  occupy  the  abandoned 
camp  of  La  Lune,  which  was  found  strewed  with 
the  carcases  of  men  and  horses,  and  offering  such 
startling  proofs  of  the  epidemic  malady  or  maladies 
which  had  been  raging  there,  that  Dampier  preci- 
pitately abandoned  the  post,  lest  his  men  should  be 
infected.     Dumouriez  has  been  often  accused  of 
taking  gold  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  or  from 
the  King  of  Prussia,  to  connive  at  an  easy,  un- 
molested retreat ;  but,  in  truth,  the  retreat  was  not 
altogether  unmolested ;  and,  though  the  Prussians 
Qould  not  keep  the  advance  they  had  gained,  they 
knew  how  to  retire  like  soldiers,  and  their  com- 
pact mass  was  not  to  be  attacked  in  open  field  with 
impunity.    Dumouriez,  too,  gives  a  consistent  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  causes  which  delayed  pur- 
suit, and  prevented  him  from  giving  battle  in  full 
force:  the  generals  serving  under  him  disputed 
his  orders;  Kellermann,  pretending  to  an  equal 
authority  with  him,  chose  a  route  and  a  plan  of 
operations  of  his  own;    and  none   showed  any 
alacrity  in  the  pursuit  except  General  Dillon,  who 
hung  upon  Brunswick's  rear  and  did  coasiderable 
mischief;  but,  venturing  too  far,  Dillon  and  his 
corps  d'armtSe  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
annihilated  by  the  division  of  Prince  Hohenlohe. 
The  PniBsians  got  safely  through  the  forest  of 
Argonne  by  the  pass  of  GrandprtS;   and,  once 
beyond  that  defile,  they  were  comparatively  safe, 
except  from  the  horrible  disease  which  continued 
to  thin  their  ranks.    They .  withdrew  their  gar- 
risons  from    Verdun    and   Longwi,    abandoned 
everything  they  had  taken,  and  thought  of  no- 
thing but  of  getting  across  the  Rhine.     By  the 
end  of  October    about    50,000    of  the  80,000 
men  who  had  entered  France  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  to  conquer  the  Jacobins,  and  restore 
Louis  XVI.  to  his  throne,  arrived  at  Coblentz, 
quite  as  indignant  against  the  emigrants  as  they 
were  against  the  unconquered  sans-culottes.    Not 
only  during  the  advance,  when  their  hopes  were 
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extravagantly  sanguine,  but  also  on  their  retreat, 
when  their  hopes  were  all  blighted,  and  when  no- 
thing was  before  their  eyes  but  a  continued  exile, 
and  privation  and  beggary,  these  French  noblesse 
displayed  all  their  pride,  petulance,  and  want  of 
discretion,  quarrelling  for  precedence,  disputing 
furiously  about  words,  and  things  more  trifling 
than  words,  and  taking  little  care  to  conceal  the 
contempt  in  which  they  held  their  rough  German 
allies.  But  in  other  points  they  were  equally  true 
to  their  old  character :  they  fought  gallantly  on 
every  occasion  that  presented  itself;  and,  when 
their  quarrels  and  altercations  were  over,  they 
could  laugh  and  sing  in  the  midst  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  make  excellent  bons-mots  about  the 
plight  they  were  in.*  Dumouriez,  whose  vanity 
was  at  least  equal  to  his  genius,  hurried  to  Paris  to 
show  himself  at  the  theatres,  to  receive  compli- 
ments and  laurel  crowns,  to  solicit  for  more  troops 
in  order  that  he  might  conquer  Belgium,  to  see 
which  party  was  getting  strongest  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  to  make  friends  accordingly.  In  many 
respects  his  reception  was  as  flattering  as  he  could 
have  desired ;  but  some  of  the  Jacobins  thought 
that  he  had  not  done  all  that  he  might  have  done, 
and  other  Jacobins  were  mortally  offended  at  his 
having  punished  some  federates  who  had  brutally 
massacred  four  deserters  from  the  emigrants.  He 
says  the  ministers  Roland,  Servan,  Claviferes, 
Lebrun,  Monge,  and  Danton,  "  who  appeared  to 
be  living  together  in  the  utmost  cordicUiii/^'*  car- 
ried him  to  two  public  entertainments,  where  he 
was  greatly  applauded ;  and  a  celebrated  lady  of 
Paris  invited  him  to  a  "  charming  festival,"  at 
which  all  the  actors  of  the  different  theatres  of 
Paris  complimented  him.  Many  members  of  the 
Convention,  and  some  of  the  ministers,  accom- 
panied him  to  this  last  f6te;  and  all  was  joy  and 
brilliancy,  when  a  deputation  of  three  members 
from  the  Jacobin  Club,  uninvited  and  unannounced, 
stalked  into  the  salon^  and  insisted  on  speaking 
with  General  Dumouriez.  The  commissioners — 
all  three  members  of  the  Convention,  as  well  as  of 
the  club— were  Marat,  Bentabole,  and  Montaut. 
Marat,  who  was  spokesman,  looked  at  him  with 
savage  eyes,  and  summoned  him,  in  a  brutal  man- 
ner, to  tell  him  how  he  could  have  had  the  audacity 
to  commit  violent  and  tyrannical  acts  against  good 
patriots  and  estimable  citizens  ?  Dumouriez,  look- 
ing scornfully  at  him,  said,  "  Ah !  you  are  he  they 
call  Marat :  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  such  as  you  !'* 
and  then  turned  his  back  upon  the  blear-eyed 
monster.  He  however  spoke  with  the  two  other 
Jacobin  envoys,  Bentabole  and  Montaut,  and  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  had  made  them  listen  to 
reason.  He  presented  himself  once  in  the  Jacobin 
Club,  where,  he  says,  he  met  with  a  gracious  recep- 
tion. Minister-of-justice  Danton  presided  on  the 
occasion.     The  club  indulged  in   some  facetiae. 

•  The  greai  Goethe,  who  accompanied  thU  miserable  expedition, 
and  who  made  experimenb,  on  the  height  near  Ste.  Menehoiild,  on 
wliat  he  calU  the  ''cannon  fever,"  haa  given  some  strlkinjf  aketchea 
of  the  retreat  in  his  '  Hermann  aod  Doio»^Ta,'  and  •  Campaign  in 
France.' .  _ 
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BoMBABOMiirr  oi  Lillk,  OcL  1792.    From  *'Tableaas  BUtorique  de  la  R«ToltttioD  Fnnjaiae.*' 


'*  Collot  d'Herbois,  formerly  a  very  bad  comedian, 
and  Bince  become  the  exterminating  angel  of  the 
city  of  Lyons,  made  the  members  laugh  by  saying 
to  the  general,  ^  You  are  going  to  conquer  Brussels : 
you  will  find  my  wife  there,  you  must  embrace 
her.*  '•  •*  Three  weeks  after,"  adds  Dumouriez, 
*'  the  general  took  Brussels,  but  he  did  not  see 
Collot  d'Herbois*s  wife,  and  he  easily  forgot  the 
commission  he  had  received  from  that  orator." 
Well  had  it  been  for  Dumouriez  if  Marat  had  for- 
gotten the  slight  he  had  received  from  him ! 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  commanded  in  the 
Netherlands.  When  the  French  found  themselves 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  their  army 
from  that  frontier,  in  older  to  oppose  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  Saxe-Teschen,  after  a  succession  of 
feigned  attacks  along  the  Unes,  dashed  across  the 
frontier  to  make  a  real  attack  on  Lille,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortified  towns  of  France.  As  a  regular 
siege  was  impossible  with  the  limited  means  at  his 
disposal,  he  began  a  terrible  bombardment.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were,  however,  better  patriots 
and  heroes  than  the  people  of  Longwi  and  Verdun ; 
and,  instead  of  forcmg  the  garrison  to  capitulate, 
they  assisted  them  in  defending  the  place.  When 
the  bombardment  had  lasted  six  days,  and  when 
some  two  or  three  hundred  houses  had  been  burnt 
or  knocked  to  pieces,  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  by  the  rapid  approach  of  two  corps 
d'armt^  eadi  of  which  was  numerically  superior 
to  their  own  force;  and  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, as  the  Ddie  of  Brunswick  was  retreating 
from  the  passes  of  the  Argonne,  Saxe-Teschen  re- 
orossed  his  own  frontier.  He  was  very  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Dumouriez,  who  arrived  at  Valenciennes 
on  the  Sith  of  October,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  two  anoies  assembled  in  and  under  that  town. 


On  the  4th  of  November  the  French  entered  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  in  nine  columns;  and  on 
the  5th,  being  reinforced  by  another  corps  d'armcSe 
under  d'Harville,  they  came  up  with  the  Duke 
of    Saxe-Teschen,    who    occupied    an    excellent 
position  on  some  wooded  hills  near  the  vilhge  of 
Jemappe.     But,   if   the  Austrian  position  was 
good,  their  disproportion  in  number  was  very  great, 
Saxe-Teschen  not  having  more  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen thousand  men  to  oppose  the  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand   French   under   Dumouriez.      On  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  some  skirmishing  took  place. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  French  began  a 
general  action  by  cannonading,  to  which  the  Aus- 
trians replied  from  some  well-placed  redoubts. 
This  heavy  firing  continued  without  intermission, 
and  without  any  great  effect  on  either  side,  till  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres,  or,  as  he 
was  now  called,  young  Egalitt^  recommended  an 
attack  with  fixed  bayonets.*    From  eleven  o^dock 
till  one  in  the  afternoon  several  charges  were  at- 
tempted, but  every  time  the  French  were  driven 
back  by  cannon  ball  and  grape-shot    At  one 
time  their  centre,  after  losing  a  great  number  of 
men,  was  thrown  into  complete  disorder,  and  was 
not  rallied  by  the  voung  Duke  of  Chartres  with- 
out extreme  difficulty.     While  the  duke  returned 
with  the  centre  to  attack  the  village  of  Jemappe 
on  Saxe-Teschen's  right,  Dumouriez,  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  two  iVesh  brigades,  and  singing 
the  Marseillese  hymn,  *^  AUons^  enfant  de  la  fo- 
trie"  moved  rapidly  to  attack  some  redoubts  to- 

•  The  Dake  of  Orleani ,  on  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Cod- 
vention.  had  taken  the  name  of  PhiUppe  EgaUti,  or  Philip  Eqiuiihr. 
Dodiley'e  Annual  Ragieter  and  other  work*  of  the  day  ipetk  of  Oe* 
neral  Egalite  and  of  Uie  bravery  he  dUplayod  at  Jenairpe,  without 
an  V  notion  that  h«  was  the  Duke  oi  CbarUesi  the  ion  or  the  PaKe  oi 
Orleans. 
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'mrmxdM  the  enemy's  left  He  was  accompanied  by 
flc^rend  regiments  or  strong  squadrons  of  horse, 
«Bd,  not  relying  solely  on  the  bayonet,  he  carried 
aoxne  light  artillery  with  him.  These  redoubts 
defended  by  some  Hungarian  grenadiers, 
fought  most  desperately;  but  attacking  by 
cli«  goige  of  the  redoubts,  and  bringing  their  artii- 
lex-j  within  musket-shot,  the  French  at  length 
cmrried  the  works,  when  a  fearful  butchery  of  Uie 
H^ingarianB  ensued.  Dumouriez,  anxious  about 
Jus  centre,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
snd  was  proceeding  at  a  smart  trot  to  its  succour, 


when  he  met  the  young  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
who  was  galloping  to  tell  him  that  the  centre  was 
victorious,  and  that  his  brother  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  village  of  Jemappe  aAer  a  bloody 
engagement.  This  decided  the  a0air :  it  was  only 
two  o'clock,  and  the  Austrians  were  in  full  re- 
treat for  Mons.  ITie  conquered  moved  off  in 
admirable  order,  carrying  with  them  all  their 
artillery  except  seven  or  eight  pieces;  the  con- 
querors had  scarcely  secured  their  victory  ere  they 
were  seized  with  a  terrible  panic,  and,  imagining 
that  the  Austrians  had  undermined  the  hiU  and 
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that  they  would  all  be  blown  into  the  air,  five 
battalions  abandoned  the  heights  they  had  gained, 
and  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  a  village  at 
aome  distance.  Dumouriez  says  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  panic,  and  of  the  cowardice 
of  one  of  his  generals  and  of  the  disobedience  of 
others,  that  he  could  not  molest  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Teschen  on  his  retreat.  The  battle  of  Jemappe 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands,  eo  miserably 
weak  was  the  force  collected  for  the  defence  of 
that  rich  country,  and  so  disaffected  were  the 
Belgians  to  the  House  of  Austria.  Dumouriez 
states  his  own  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  2000, 
and  that  of  the  Imperialists  at  twice  that  number; 
but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether,  from  the 
nature  of  the  combat  and  of  the  ground,  and 
from  the  want  of  pursuit,  the  French  did  not 
lose  as  many  men  as  the  Austrians.  On  the 
8th  Toumay  opened  its  gates  to  Labourdonnaye, 
Dumouriez's  second  in  command;  Courtrai,  Me- 
nin,  and  Bruges,  which  had  been  well  Jacobin- 
ised  beforehand,  sent  deputations  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  to  the  Convention ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Jemappe 
arrived,  the  French  commandant  of  Dunkirk,  with 
only  1800  foot  and  200  horse,  marched  to  Nieu- 
port  and  Ostend,  which  received  him  with  joy. 
Without  a  single  musket  having  been  fired,  all 


Flanders  was  subdued— or  rather,  the  people  joined 
the  French  and  removed  every  obstacle  to  their 
progress.  The  exultation  of  the  Flemings  and 
Brabanters  was  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks 
considerably  damped  by  the  arrival  of  Jacobin 
commissioners  from  the  Assembly,  who  plundered 
them  most  mercilessly,  levying  contri buttons,  tax- 
ing and  harrowing  them,  as  if  they  had  really  been 
a  conquered  people.  Even  Dumouriez  himself 
gave  them  a  sad  proof  of  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect :  for  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  Mons, 
where  the  inhabitants  received  him  with  the  ut- 
most joy,  he  issued  an  ordinance  rcouiring  from 
the  clergy  a  forced  loan  of  one  year  of  their  reve- 
nues; and  subsequently,  in  managing  contracts 
for  provisions,  he  forced  the  Belgian  contractors 
to  accept  of  payment  in  French  peper  money, 
which  was  every  day  becoming  more  discredited 
and  worthless.  His  excuse  is,  that  the  Conven- 
tion had  no  money  to  give  him,  and  that  the 
troops,  engaging  in  a  winter  campaign,  were  al- 
most naked.  It  was  the  1 1th  of  November  before 
he  could  move  from  Mons  to  look  after  the  Dwke 
of  Saxe-Teschen,  who  had  contrnoed  to  retire  with 
his  small  force  in  admirable  order.  Between 
Mons  and  Brussels  his  van,  advancing  too  rapidly, 
was  attacked  and  ahnost  beaten  by  the  Aaslfian 
rear;  but  he  extricated  himself  with  Ms  wmmA 
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bravery  and  address,  and  the  Austrians  continued 
their  retreat,  as  they  saw  the  heads  of  other  French 
columns  approaching.     Saxe-Teschen,  wlio  was 
at  Brussels,  evacuated  that  indefensible  town,  and 
from  that  moment  many  of  his  people  began  to 
desert  to  the  French.     Old  Marshal  Bender,  who 
had  once  so  terrified  the  Belgian  patriots  by  the 
threat  of  pulling  on  his  boots,  was  lefl  in  Brussels, 
not  to  offer  any  resistance,  which  was  impracti- 
cable, but  merely  to  arrange  a  capitulation.     On 
the  evening  of  the  1 3th  the  marshal  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Alsacian  Westermann,  become  a 
colonel  in  the  armies  of  the  French  republic  by 
virtue  of  his  exploits   in  the  Tuileries  on  the 
10th  of  August.    Old  Bender  made  the  best  terms 
he  could,  and  on  the   14th  Dumouriez  entered 
Brussels  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people  and 
shouts   of  "  Long  live  the  French !    Jjong  live 
liberty  and  equality !"     Almost  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  borrow  80,000  florins  from  the  mu- 
nicipal treasury  of  that  capital,  and  300,000  livres, 
without  inieresU  from    a  banker  of  the   place. 
But  Dumouriez's  borrowing  was  a  flea-bite  com- 
pared with  other  sharp  operations  which  followed 
immediately  after.    We  dwell  somewhat  upon  the 
particulars,  because  they  convey  a  pretty  correct 
notion  of  what,  from  the  first,  was  practised  by 
the  French  in  all  the  countries  into   which   they 
carried    liberty    and    equality,   and   the  blessed 
Rights  of  Man.     The   executive  at  Paris   sent 
into  the  country  a  commission  which  they  termed 
a  "  committee  of  purchases."    It  was  composed 
of  the  Swiss  banker  Bidermann,  the  partner  of 
finance-minister   Claviere,  a   Flemish  speculator 
belonging  to  Ostend,  and  three  Jews  from  Stras- 
burg,  the  sons  of  a  man  who  had  made  his  name 
proverbial  by  the  successful  rogueries  he  had  prac- 
tised during  the   Seven  Years' War.     "These," 
says  Dumouriez,  "  were  the  five  worthies  to  whom 
were  intrusted  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  the  in- 
terests of  France.     It  was  the  minister  Claviere 
who  had  brought  this   machine  into  play,   with 
the  help  of  the  faction  of  the  Gironde,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  now  possessed  some  capital,  and  be- 
came riders  to  these  contractors  disguised  under 
the  name  of  administrators.     Poor  Roland  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  deceived  by  sophisms,  and  the 
ministers  Monge  and  Pache  may  possibly  have 
been  drawn  into  the  scheme  by  their  clerks,  who 
found  their  account  in  promoting  it."     The  com- 
mittee of  purchases  were  to  make  all  the  bargains 
for  the  army,  and  to  pay  the  Belgians  in  assignats^ 
not  at  the  value  affixed  to  them  in  Paris,  where 
nobody  would  take  them  except  at  a  tremendous 
discount,  but  at  the  same  rate  as  coined  money ; 
and  they  were  instructed   by  those  enlightened 
ministers,  Roland,  Pache,  and  Monge,  to  establish 
in  all  things  a  uniformity  of  price,  or  a  maximum. 
These  regulations  brought  swarms  of  stock-jobbers 
and  Bourse  speculators  of  all  kinds  round  the 
French  army;  and  these  speculators  bought  the 
specie  from  the  soldiWs  who  were  paid  m  ha^  cash, 
and  gave  them  aai^wts  according  to  their  real 


value  at  Paris ;  or  they  gave  the  soldier  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty  sous  in  paper  for  his  fifty 
sous  in  silver — and  then  the  soldier  who  had  given 
his  fifty  sous  for  his  paper  forced  the  poor  Belgian 
dealer  or  shopkeeper  to  take  it  from  him  as  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  twenty  sous,  or  at  what- 
ever figure  was  printed  on  the  note.    A  republican 
trooper  would  buy  three  sous'  worth  of  tobacco, 
tender  an  assignat  for  fifty  sous,  and  demand  the  dif- 
ference in  specie :  if  the  poor  Belgian  remonstrated, 
he  was  asked  whether  he  would  oppose  the  will  of 
the  republic,  which  had  freed  his  country  from  the 
yoke  of  Austria,  and  which  was   going  to  give 
liberty  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world  ?    or,  if  he 
waxed  stubborn  in  his  resistance  to  this  robbery, 
or  lost  his  temper,  he  got,  in  all  probability,  kicks 
and  ;>te/j  de  sabre.    The  magistrates  entreated  the 
general  to  direct  that  the  tradesmen  should  not  be 
obliged  to  receive  assign ats  at  all :  but  what  could 
Dumouriez  do  ? — He  could  not  fly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Convention  and  its  executive — he  durst  not 
depreciate  the   paper  money,  for   that  would  be 
doing  a  great  injury  to  France!   There  seemed  no 
reason  to  fear  that  they  would  ever  want  assignats 
so  long  as  there  were  rags  in  France  to  convert 
into  paper.     Four  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  at 
last  eight  .hundred  workmen  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  making  this  paper  money ;  and  a  finance 
minister  of  the  revolution  has  boasted  that  assignats 
to  the  value  of  from  two  to  three  millions  of  francs  or 
livres  were  often  printed,  numbered,  and  stamped, 
all  in  one  day* — and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  making  assignats  of  ten  and  fifteen  sous,  and 
when  there  was  no  printing-machine  and  steam- 
engine  to  speed  their  labours.     Previously  to  the 
battle  of  Jemappe  there  were  many  French  emi- 
grants in  Brussels  and  other  towns ;  they  were  now 
retreating  with  Saxe-Teschen,  and  in  their  hurry 
they  left  effects  and  property  behind  them.    To  all 
this  the  republic,  not  very  unreasonably,  laid  claim ; 
but,  when  the  commissaries  and  the  soldiery  once 
began  seizing  and  confiscating,  they  knew  not  where 
to  stop,  and  soon  lost  all  discrimination  between 
Belgian  property  and  emigrant  property.     As  soon 
as  the  Austrian  flag  was  struck,  a  great  Jacobin 
club  was  established  in  Brussels.     It  was  com- 
posed partly  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  Du- 
mouriez's army,  and  partly  of  Belgian  sans-cu- 
lottes — democrats  and  revolutionists  by  profession, 
who  had  finished  their  education  in  the  Paris  clubs 
or  in  the  French  ranks.     These  men  had  nearly 
all  some  spite  to  gratify  against  the  better-con- 
ditioned inhabitants,  some  personal  enemies  to  de- 
nounce to  the  club,  and  their  feeling  about  equality 
was  quite  as  rabid  as  that  of  the  Parisian  clubbists. 
In  less  than  a  week  this  club  spread  terror  through 
Brussels.     Having  called  upon  all  the  towns  in 
Belgium  to  raise  and  equip  volunteer  corps  and 
militia,  Dumouriez  lefl  Brussels  on  the  19th  of 
November,  when  Labourdonnaye  was  already  lay- 

'  •  Bamel.  Histoire  det  Fioluices  de  U  B^puimque.  JLunth  wbo 
waa  a  great  aaUiority  on  all  matten  of  floance  in  UieOoavefltiom  «>» 
appointed  minister  of  financea  under  the  Directory. 
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ing  siege  to  Antwerp,  while  Valence  was  blockading 
Namur.    He  captured  Mechlin,  where  he  found  a 
great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  arms,  and  an 
excellent  foundry  for  casting  cannon.  This  enabled 
him  to  improve  the  equipment  of  his  troops,  and 
to  arm  crowds  of  volunteers  who  had  come  from 
France,  where  they  had  been  starving  for  want  of 
employment,  to  take  part  in  this  harvest  of  glory 
and  gain.     The  situation  of  France  continued  for 
years  to  furnish  the  like  adventurers  iu  prodigious 
numbers,  for  there  was  starvation  at  home,  and  no 
calling  within  the  reach  of  the  common  run  of  men 
was  half  so  profitable  as  that  of  arms.     To  these 
numbers  must  be  added  numbers — not  inconsider- 
able— of  downright  republican  enthusiasts ;  and  of 
men  passionately  fond  of  war  for  the  mere  sake  of 
war  and  its  glories ;  aud  again  other  numbers  who 
could  only  be  safe  from  the  Jacobins  and  the  guil- 
lotine by  throwing  themselves  into  the  ranks  of 
marching  armies.     All  this  enabled  the  revolution- 
ary generals  to  be  careless  whether  a  given  opera- 
tion cost  them  some  thousands  of  lives  more  or 
less;   the  immense  numbers  which  fell  were  re- 
placed by  fresh  arrivals  :  the  want  of  regular  em- 
ployment at  home,  and  the  system  of  terror,  were 
by  themselves  sufficient  to  recruit  their  armies.  On 
the  22nd  Dumouriez  was  astonished  by  finding  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  firmly  posted  at  Tirlemont. 
Another  battle  took  place.     The  Austrians,  though 
defeated,   continued    their    retreat  in   admirable 
order,  abandoning  the  country  foot  by  foot,  and 
fighting  again  on  the  27th  in  front  of  Liege.    This 
last  engagement  continued  during  the  whole  day ; 
and,  though  the  Austrians  then  moved  off  and  left 
liege  open  to  the  French,  they  left  Dumouriez  in 
no  condition  to  pursue  them.   At  the  beginning 
of  this  war  of  the  revolution  many  of  the  Aus- 
trian retreats,  if  properly  examined,  will  be  found 
to  be  more  extraordinary  things  than  the  French 
victories.    liege,  which  swarmed  with   revolu- 
tionists and  Jacobins,  who  in  various  ways  had 
hampered  the  operations  of  the  emperor's  gene- 
ral, welcomed  Dumouriez  as  a  deliverer  on  the 
28th.    The  strong  fortress  of  Antwerp  surrendered 
about  the  same  time  to  the  Peruvian  Miranda, 
whom  Dumouriez  had  sent  to  supersede  Labour- 
donnaye ;  Namur  surrendered  to  Valence  on  the 
2nd  of  December;  and  thus,  exactly  one  month 
after  opening  the  campaign,  the  French  found 
themselves  completely  masters  of  all  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,   excepting  the   Duchy  of   Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  sans-culottes  of  Liege  were  fiercer  than 
those  of  Brussels.  '*  The  people  of  Liege,*'  says 
the  hero  and  planner  of  the  campaign,  '^  adopted 
with  a  degree  of  fury  all  the  excesses  of  the  French 
revolution.  Fabry,  the  mayor,  who  had  aided  the 
first  revolution  at  Liege,  and  been  the  martyr  of  it, 
lost  all  his  credit  as  soon  as  he  spoke  in  favour  of  a 
reasonable  constitution.  A  club  was  formed  in  the 
city;  it  was  exceedingly  ardent  and  unruly:  the 
missionaries,  whom  the  Jacobins  sent  from  Paris, 
formed  another,  which  blamed  all  the  operations 


of  the  former,  and  accused  it  of  aristocracy :  the 
quarrel  between  them  was  carried  so  far  that  a  civil 
war  was  likely  to  ensue.  The  French  troops  took 
part  with  one  or  the  other,  according  to  their  pri- 
vate inclinations.  The  general  became  mediator 
between  the  two  parties,  without  being  able  to  make 
them  agree.  Those  who  inhabited  the  faubourgs 
beyond  the  Meuse  were,  according  to  the  French  ex- 
pression, perfectly  at  the  heigfU  of  the  revolution^ 
for  they  would  not  listen  to  anything  else  than  ab- 
solute equality  and  pillage.  Those  who  inhabited 
the  town,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  for  a  constitu- 
tion ;  but,  in  consequence  of  metaphysical  subtleties, 
they  did  not  well  know  what  they  wished  for.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  prevail  upon  them  to  form  a 
national  Convention.  The  country  was  divided  into 
districts  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ingenuity. 
Commissioners  selected  from  the  two  clubs  were 
sent  into  all  these  districts.  Fabry,  the  mayor,  and 
the  provincial  administration,  were  in  the  mean 
time  continued,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  no 
progress  whatever  had  been  made,  and  men's  minds 
were  deranged  anew  by  the  Jacobins  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  French  Convention.  The  secret 
intention  at  Paris  was  not  that  the  people  of  Liege, 
and  still  less  those  of  Belgium,  should  unite  as  a 
national  body,  to  give  themselves  a  constitution 
and  laws:  they  were  afraid  lest,  when  once  as- 
sembled, these  two  countries  should  know  their 
own  strength  and  found  an  independent  republic. 
This,  however,  would  have  been  consonant  with 
the  real  interest  of  France,  which,  by  means  of  a 
sage  conduct,  would  have  procured  a  good  ally, 
and  would  not  have  acquired  the  odious  character 
of  a  conqueror  and  a  spoiler.  But  the  desire  of 
getting  possession  of  the  gold  of  Belgium,  and  lay- 
ing hands  on  the  property  of  a  rich  clergy,  pre- 
sented another  politicsJ  system  to  the  managers  of 
the  Convention.  They  wished,  by  overwhelming 
that  unhappy  country  with  tumult  and  disorder,  to 
force  it  either  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of 
France,  or  to  commit  some  excesses  which  would 
afiford  a  pretext  for  treating  the  inhabitants  as  ene- 
mies. The  country  of  Liege  was  poor  and  ruined  : 
the  people  are  proud,  hasty,  warlike,  impatient  of 
subjection,  and  very  ready  to  run  into  excesses.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  to  excite 
this  nation  to  anarchy,  in  order  to  press  Belgium 
between  the  two  chaps  of  a  vice,  and  force  it  to 
follow  the  same  course  with  France.  The  people 
of  Liege,  divided  among  themselves,  supposed  they 
should  agree  together  in  consequence  of  a  union 
with  France :  they  have,  however,  only  completed 
the  measure  of  their  former  evils,  and  deprived 
themselves  of  the  means  of  defending  their  liberty. 
What  determined  the  most  moderate  to  join  the 
sans-culottes  of  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse,  in  fa- 
vour of  this  union,  was  the  consideration  of  theirs 
being  too  small  a  country  to  form  an  independent 
state :  they  also  distrusted  the  Belgians,  who  would 
not  sacrifice  their  religion  and  their  clergy;  and, 
considering  themselves  in  an  advanced  position, 
destitute  of  fortified  places,  and  their  territory 
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easily  invaded,  they  imagined  that,  on  their  becom* 
ing  French,  the  republic  would  defend  their  li- 
berty."* Danton  and  Lacroix  were  the  two 
commissionerB  that  were  sent  by  the  Convention  to 
Liege,  as  ^to  other  parts  of  the  country.  They 
plundered  remorselessly:  Lacroix,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  carrying  with  him  waggon-loads 
of  furniture,  pictures,  carvings,  plate,  and  other 
commodities — a  spoliation  worthy  of  iht  worst  of 
the  proconsuls  of  ancient  Rome.  It  appears  that 
he  and  Danton  repeated  their  visit  twice  after  this, 
plundering  the  churches  and  the  municipalities-*- 
nay,  the  very  army  of  the  republic  itself.  But  this 
was  not  all  the  work  they  did.  At  their  first  visit 
they  pushed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  side  of 
the  Meuse — ^the  part  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes— to  every  species  of  revolutionary 
excess,  observing  that  their  revolution  had  been  a 
great  deal  too  mild,' that  democratic  revolutions 
could  be  cemented  only  by  the  blood  of  aristocrats, 
and  reproaching  them  for  not  having  cut  off  heads. 
Many  acts  of  violence  were  committed,  the  ven- 
geances of  individuals  were  satiated,  and  some  hasty 
assassinations  were  perpetrated,  but  the  Liegois 
were  not  found  sufficiently  *'  at  the  height  of  the 
revolution**  to  imitate  the  Parisians  in  their  vast 
massacres  and  their  coolness  and  regularity  in 
taking  off  heads. 

Dumouriez,  having  sent  Miranda  forward  to 
Ruremonde,  wished  to  continue  his  winter  campaign 
by  capturing  Maestricht,  by  calling  up  the  Dutch 
democrats,  and  by  revolutionizing  Holland  and 
all  those  Seven  United  Provinces.  It  was  true  the 
Dutch  government  had  not  declared  war  or  en- 
tered into  the  coalition  against  France,  but  its 
predilection  for  the  Austrians,  Prussians,  and  emi- 
grants, and  iu  aversion  to  the  French  revolution, 
were  not  disguised; — and  then,  without  Maestricht 
no  one  could  be  master  of  the  Meuse— and  with- 
out Holland  Belgium  might  prove  but  an  uneasy 
possession — the  Dutch  garrison  of  Maestricht  was 
so  temptingly  weak — ^the  provinces  altogether 
were  so  little  prepared  for  any  attack.  "  The 
Dutch  had  not  made  any  preparations  for  war. 
Their  government  being  taken  by  surprise,  and 
distrusting  the  patriotic  party,  would  have  endea- 
voured to  gain  time ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch 
democrats,  emboldened  by  the  capture  of  Maes- 
tricht, would  have  resumed  courage ;  a  coalition 
would  naturally  have  been  formed  between  the 
Dutch,  the  Liegeois,  and  the  Belgian  patriots,  and 
France  would  have  been  girded  on  that  side  by  a 
wall  of  revolted  nations.  It  was  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  an 
aggression  at  this  epoch.  The  general's  motives 
were  very  legitimate^  for,  indeed,  it  was  only  by 
occupying  Maestricht  and  Venlo  that  the  preser- 
vation of  Belgium  could  be  insured.*'!  But, 
greatly  to  Dumuuriez's  mortification,  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  executive  would  not  send  him  the 
order  to  attack  the  Dutch;  thinking  it  better,  fnr 
the  presenty  to  maintain  a  neutrality  with  the 

*  Dumooriei,  Memoiiei.  f  Id. 


stadtholder,  until  the  Dutch  democrats  were  better 
prepared  for  insurrection.  Thus  circumstanced, 
he  resolved  to  capture  Aix-la-Chapdle.  But  he 
was  sadly  impeded  by  a  pestilent  Jacobin  poet, 
Ronsin,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Convention  to 
superintend  the  civil  concerns  of  his  army;  his 
soldiers,  still  badly  clad,  were  falling  sick  (whole 
regiments  of  them  were  infected  with  the  itch) ; 
his  military  chest  was  again  empty,  and  no  move« 
ment  could  be  undertaken  without  money*  He, 
however,  borrowed  114,000  livres  from  the  seven 
collegiate  churches  of  Liege,  and  got  his  army  in 
motion.  On  the  7th  of  Deceml^r  the  Austrians 
fought  another  battle;  but  they  were  far  too  weak 
to  secure  or  cover  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  on  the  8th 
Dumouriez  entered  the  ancient  city  of  Charle- 
magne as  a  conqueror.  On  the  12th,  when  little 
more  than  ten  leagues  from  the  Rhine,  he  put  his 
army  into  winter-quarters. 

But  it  was  not  idone  in  the  Netherlands  that  the 
French,  from  being  invaded,  became  invaden. 
Dillon's  whispers  into  Major  Massenbach's  ears 
were  no  fable;   the  energetic  men  of  Paris  had 
really  resolved  that  Germany  should  be  invaded. 
General  Custine,  who  had  been  attached  to  the 
French  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  commanded  by 
Biron,  made,  with   18,000  or   20,000  men,  a 
dash  into  the  little  circles  of  the  empire,  where 
there  were  no  troops  in  the  field,  and  none  but 
weak    garrisons  in  the  fortresses.      These  silly 
German  electors  had  all  been  indulging  in  the 
pleasant  dream   that  the    Duke   of  Brunswick 
would  get  to  Pftris,  and  therefinre  they  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  extra  exertions. 
Spires  and  Worms  capitulated  to  Custine  on  the 
30th  of  September  and  5th  of  October,  and  on  the 
21st  of  October  Maytnce  (Menta)  threw  open  its 
gates,  all  the  garrison  laying  down  their  arms,  ex- 
cept some  eight  hundred  Austrians  who  marched 
out  and  joined  the  grand  army  of  the  Coalition. 
All  these  succe»es  could  have  been  obtained  only 
through  the  disaffection  of  these  Germans  to  their 
rulers,   and  the    dissemination  among  them  of 
French  principles.     Custine  had  no  artillery  or 
material  for  conducting  any  siege,  and  the  least 
resistance  roust   have  preserve   Mayence :  but 
the  town  and  university  were  full  of  democrats 
and  believers  in  the  new  exposition  of  the  Rights 
of  Man ;  and  these  men  had  secret  intelligence 
with  Custine  before  he  approached  the  place,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  summoned  it  they  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  capitulation.   In  all  direc- 
tions the  first  progress  of  the  republican  armies 
was  favoured  by  the  people  of  the  countries  they 
invaded,  so  that  the  French  presa  and  their  poli- 
tical propagandists  were  indeed  of  more  service 
than  French  artillery.      Custine  soon  gave  the 
speculative  Germans  s(une  cause  for  regretting  the 
welcome  they  had  given  him.    Quitting  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  he  rushed  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
This  free  commercial  town  had  remained  neutral 
in  all  the  wars,  and  her  neutrality  had  been  re- 
spected by  the  armies  of  kings  and  emperora ;  but 
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these  republicans  were  not  so  scrupulous,  and  they 
resolved  to  plunder  it,  notwithstanding  the  &ct 
that  the  people  were  disposed  in  their  favour,  and 
were  wishing  them  every  success.  They  entered 
the  open  undefended  placeonthe27th  of  October, 
and  levied  contributions  in  the  most  rapacious 
manner.  In  this  marauding  expedition  Custine 
exposed  his  force  to  be  cut  off  by  the  Prussians, 
who  were  at  Coblentz,  or  by  the  Elector  Palatine, 
who  had  an  army  at  Manheim ;  but  the  Prussians 
who  attempted  it  were,  as  usual,  too  slow,  and  the 
Palatine  adhered  to  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  though 
the  French  had  broken  it. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French 
had  pretended  that  the  natural  frontiers  of  their 
country  were  the  river  Rhine  and  the  high  chain 
of  the  Alps;  and  that  Belgium,  Savoy,  and  Nice, 
which  lay  within  these  limits,  belonged  to  France 
by  the  assignment  of  nature.  Dumouriez,  when 
minister,  had  recommended,  as  a  beginning,  the 
conquest  and  permanent  occupation  of  these 
countries.  We  have  seen  how  easily  he  overran 
one  of  them.  General  Montesquieu,  beginning 
earlier  in  the  season,  found  Savoy  quite  as  easy  a 
conquest ;  and  General  Anselme,  who  was  ae- 
tached  by  Montesquiou,  and  reinforced  by  six 
thousand  Marseillese,  moved  under  the  maritime 
Alps  to  make  a  prey  of  Nice.  In  both  these  pos- 
sessions of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  propagan- 
dists bad  long  been  at  work,  and  their  labours 
had  been  attenided  with  very  great  success.  *'  The 
words  of  innovators,'^  says  the  historian  of  the 
Italian  part  of  this  mighty  revolution, ''  made  more 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  than  the 
arguments'  of  their  adversaries :  the  people  are 


always  greedy  of  novelty,  and  those  who  cover 
themselves  with  the  veil  of  the  public  good,  and 
promise  advantages,  must  have  more  force  than 
those  who  defend  established  order  and  privi- 
leges.'** There  were  too,  in  all  the  dominions 
of  Vittorio  Amedeo,  abuses  and  absurdities  of  go- 
vernment, and  many  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  an 
absolute  monarchy  in  decrepitude :  so  that  some  of 
the  best  citizens,  though  averse  to  a  sanguinary  or 
violent  revolution,  felt  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  some  great  reforms.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  court  of  Turin,  and  the  asylum 
it  had  given  to  the  French  princes  and  others  at 
the  beginning  of  the  emigration, — ^notwithstanding 
the  dread  and  horror  Vittorio  Amedeo  was  known 
to  entertain  of  the  revolution,  and  indeed  of  all 
political  changes, — ^the  revolutionary  statesmen  had 
not  been  altogether  without  hope  of  gaining  his 
Sardinian  majesty  for  an  ally.  At  least  they  had 
repeatedly  sent  agents,  both  public  and  secret,  to 
Turin  (as  also  to  other  Italian  states),  to  represent 
how  great  and  glorious  a  thing  it  would  be  to  drive 
the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy,  and  so  leave  the 
whole  of  Italy  in  Italian  hands ;  and  to  intimate 
that,  if  the  French  were  only  allowed  a  free  pas- 
sage across  the  Alps,  and  through  Piemonte  and 
the  territories  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  they  would 
soon  be  at  Milan,  and  overthrow  for  ever  the  odious 
dominion  of  the  Germans.  As  for  any  apprehen- 
sions that  this  would  be  merely  a  change  of  masters, 
and  that  the  French  might  not  be  satisfied  with 
that  part  or  portion  of  Italy  which  had  contented 
Austria,  how  could  they  be  entertained  against  a 
free  and  just  people  who  had  solemnly  renounced 
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conquest  ?  If  these  reasonings  had  no  efiect,  or 
an  effect  directly  opposite  to  that  proposed,  upon 
the  minds  of  Vittorio  Amedeo  and  his  ministers, 
they  yet  made  some  impression  among  certain 
classes  of  the  Piemontese  —  a  quick,  excitahle 
people,  fond  of  war  and  adventure,  and  by  no  means 
averse  to  political  craft  and  intrigue.  These  ardent 
spirits  were  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  extend- 
ing their  own  frontier  far  into  Italy — of  occupying 
all  that  the  Austrians  now  held.  A  prudent  silence 
was  probably  observed  as  to  the  natural  frontiers 
of  France ;  but  they  were  not  likely  to  care  very 
much  about  the  small  district  of  Nice,  or  the  poor 
and  hungry  country  of  Savoy,  which  lay  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  the  people  of  which  had  a  different 
language,  different  interests,  and  different  preju- 
dices from  their  own.  Semonville,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Lafayette  into  Belgium  at  the  time  of  the 
first  insurrection  in  that  country,  was  sent  into 
Piemonte  to  preach  disaffection  to  the  people,  and 
to  make  fresh  and  more  tempting  offers  to  the 
king.  He  was  instructed  to  tell  Vittorio  Amedeo, 
that,  if  he  would  unite  with  France  and  grant  a 
passage  to  her  troops,  the  French  would  guarantee 
all  his  dominions,  cede  to  him  Lombardy  and  all 
that  they  might  conquer  from  the  emperor,  and, 
furthermore,  put  down  the  turbulent  spirits  ivho 
were  aiming  at  revolution^  both  in  Piemonte  and 
in  Savoy.*  His  Sardinian  majesty,  who  had  al- 
ready promised  at  least  free  passage  to  the  Aus- 
trians, now  descendmg  through  the  Tyrol  into 
Italy,  and  advancing  towards  Piemonte,  sent 
orders  to  stop  Semonville,  who  was  coming  to 
Turin  from  Genoa,  at  the  fortified  town  of  -fles- 
sandria,  through  which  his  route  lay.  Semonville 
was  stopped  accordingly,  and  politely  informed 
that  the  sooner  he  quitted  the  territories  of  his 
majesty  the  better.  The  French  agent  returned  to 
Genoa,  and  at  Paris  those  who  had  sent  him  raised 
a  terrible  outcry  in  the  National  Assembly,  which 
ended  in  a  declaration  of  war  against  Vittorio 
Amedeo.  But  several  days  before  this  declaration 
of  hostilities,  the  Girondist  executive  had  given 
peremptory  orders  to  General  Montesquiou  to  attack 
Savoy,  and  drive  all  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia across  the  Alps,  as  these  troops  had  been  col- 
lected for  no  other  purpose  than  to  invade  France, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  coahtion.  Before  any 
blow  was  struck,  the  French  had  made  pretty  sure 
of  the  Savoyards,  who  hated  the  Piemontese;  and, 
by  a  variety  of  ingenious  devices,  they  had  gained 
all  the  information  they  wanted.  A  republican 
general,  who  thought  it  no  shame  to  play  the  part 
of  a  spy,  took  the  dress  and  the  name  of  an  Irish 
priest;  and  imposed  sadly  on  the  credulity  of 
Colegno,  the  commandant  of  Chambery,  the  little 
capital  of  Savoy,  and  also  upon  the  too  easy  faith 
of  Count  Perrone,  the  governor-general  of  the 
duchy.  Other  emissaries  went  among  the  citizens 
and  the  people,  explaining  the  stupendous  benefits 
they  must  derive  from  the  French  system,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Rights  of  Man,  tbe  overthrow  of 
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the  aristocracy,  and  a  fresh  division  of  property. 
Montesquieu  knew  that  the  Savoyards  would  every- 
where join  him ;  and  that  the  troops  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  about  which  so  much  talk  had  been 
made,  did  not  really  exceed  ten  thousand  men, 
and  these^  too,  scattered  over  the  country,  through 
the  false  security  or  the  treachery  of  those  who 
had  the  command  over  them.     On  the  night  of  the 
21st  of  September,  in  the  midst  of  a  hurricane  and 
torrents  of  rain,  the  republicans  dashed  across  the 
fix)ntier  of  Savoy,  and  took  by  surprise  the  important 
fortress  of  Sanparellian,   which   was    garrisoned 
only  by  a  handful  of  Piemontese.     With  fifteen 
thousand   men,  and   twenty  pieces   of  artillery, 
Montesquiou  threw  himself  between  the  two  chief 
divisions  of  the  king's  small  army,  which  were 
never  able  to  reunite  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
The  detachments  which  had  been  thrown   here 
and  there  in  the  most  absurd  manner,  and  the  in- 
significant garrisons  which  had  been  left  in  a  few 
fortresses  without  provisions,  and  almost  without 
ammunition,  abandoned  their  posts,  and  fled  in  a 
panic.     Without  losing  a  man,  s^most  without 
firing  a  gun,  the  French  reached  Chambery,  and 
were  there  received  with  transports  of  joy  by 
the  Savoyard  patriots.    After  making  a  triumphal 
entrance,  and  installing  a  provisory   council  of 
government,  composed  of  ardent  democrats,  who 
were  invited  to  consider  the  expediency  of  an 
immediate    union    and    incorporation    with    the 
French  republic,  Montesquiou  advanced  a  few 
miles  on  the  road  that  led  to  the  pass  of  Mont- 
Cenis,  and  took  the  formidable  fortress  of  Mont- 
melian,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  its  garri- 
son, although  well  furnished  with  powder,  ball, 
and  provisions.     The  soldiers  who  benaved  in  this 
unsoldierlike  manner  were,  for  the   most  part, 
Piemontese — were  men  not  wanting  in  courage 
or  in  loyalty,  but  they  saw  treachery  at  work  all 
round  them,  and  they  thought  that  they  had  as 
much  to  fear  from  the  Savoyards   as  from  the 
French.     The  season  was  too  far  advanced,  the 
snows  were  gathering  too  thickly  on  the  Alps,  to 
allow  Montesquiou  to  penetrate  into  the  long  defile 
of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  or  into  any  of  the  upper 
parts  of  Savoy ;  besides,  this  advance  was  unne- 
cessary, unless  he  intended  to  descend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of  Piemonte,  for  the 
docile  Savoyards,  who  were  too  poor  to  be  plun- 
dered, were  sure  to  submit  to  the  French  repub- 
licans, or  to  whatever  council  of  government  they 
might  choose  to  set  up  at  Chambery.    On  the  side 
of  Nice  there  was  the  same  mixture  of  imbecility 
and  treachery  in  those  who  commanded  for  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  same  sympathy  among 
the  people  for  the  French  and  their  enticing  prin- 
ciples.    Anselme  crossed  the  river  Var,  which 
there  forms  the  frontier,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd 
of  September.     An  inconsiderable  corps  d'armee, 
composed  of  Piemontese  and  Sardinians,  retreated 
in  the   greatest  confusion,  and,  without  firing  a 
shot,  left  the  city  of  Nice  open  to  the  invaders. 
Two  hundred  grenadiers,  who  threw  themselves 
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into  Villa-Franca  with  some  disorderly  militia, 
surrendered  at  discretion,  giving  up  to  the  French 
one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  magazines  full  of 
ammunition  and  materials  of  war,  a  frigate,  and  a 
corvette.    Without  the  least  exertion,  except  that 
of  marching  to  their  prey,  the  republicans  got 
possession  of  all  that  sea-bord,  of  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  country  of  Nice  lying  between  the 
maritime  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean,  save  and 
except  only  the  citadel  of  Mont-Albano  that  stands 
on  a  high  and  pointed  rock  overhanging  the  town 
of  Nice.     To  co-operate  in  this  war  of  coasts  the 
Girondist  executive  had  dispatched  from  the  near 
port  of  Toulon  Admiral  Truguet  with  eleven  ships 
of  the  line,  some  frigates,  and  other  vessels,  having 
on  board  2000  land  troops.    This  fleet  now  came 
to  anchor,   and  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Mont- 
Albano,  which  very  soon  capitulated.    Before  the 
siege  Truguet  had  been  cruizing  up  and  down  the 
coast,  and  the  constant  sight  of  his  formidable 
force,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  where 
he  might  land  the  troops,  had  bewildered  and  dis- 
heartened the  Piemontese  and  Sardinians.    After 
the  surrender  of  Mont-Albano,  the  French  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Saorgio,  a  strong  fortress,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Col-di- 
TeDda.    A  part  of  the  Piemontese  army,  who  had 
been  joined  by  some  of  the  newly-arrived  Austrian 
troops,  here  met  them  manfully,  and  drove  them 
back  with  some  loss.   Anselme  renewed  the  combat 
a  day  or  two  after  with  his  entire  force ;  he  gained 
poisession  of  the  post;  but  here  he  was  obliged  to 
halt,  and  he  could  never  get  beyond  Saorgio.     In 
proportion  as  he  increas^  his  distance  from  the 
populous  city  of  Nice,  he  found  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  and  all  that  new  philosophy,  attached  to 
their  church  and  their  priests,  devoted  to  their 
king,  and  furious  against  the  invaders  of  his  do- 
minions.   These  fedings  and  passions  were  made 
the  stronger  by  a  horrible  slaughter  that  was  per- 
petrated by  Truguet  and  his  fleet  at  Oneglia,  a 
small  but  thriving  town  on  the  coast,  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  Andrea  Doria.    Truguet  sent  an 
officer  and  boat's  crew  to  summon  this  place  to 
surrender.    In  the  rage  of  the  moment,  or — which 
is  at  least  as  probable — through  the  ignorance  of 
those  rough  people  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
French,  and  as  to  the  respect  due  to  such  heralds, 
Bome  musket  shoto  were  fired  at  the  boat,  the 
officer  was  wounded,  and  one  ^^r  two  of  his  men 
were  killed.     Truguet  forthwith  drew  up  close 
to  the  town,  and  began  a  tremendous  bombard- 
ment, throwing  shot  and  shell  for  hours,  as  if 
the  safety  of  his  republic  depended   upon  the 
destruction  of  that  picturesque  little  place.    When 
the  churches    and    houses  seemed   half-battered 
to  pieces,  he  disembarked  his  land  troops,  and 
these,  in  conjunction  with  the  sailors,  put  every- 
thing to  sack,  fire,  and  sword.     Some  of  the 
inhabitants  got  out  at  the  back  of  the  town  and 
escaped  to  the  mountains;  the  rest  were  but- 
chered ;  and  Oneglia  was  lefl  a  heap  of  smoking 
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ruins.  Half  a  century  has  passed  since  these 
horrors  were  committed,  but  the  memory  of  them 
has  been  transmitted  fVom  father  to  son  in  elo- 
quent and  exciting  tradition,  and  there  is  not  at 
this  day  on  all  that  coast  a  mariner  or  peasant  but 
will  recount  with  flashing  eyes  the  horrible  par- 
ticulars of  the  destruction  of  Oneglia.  It  was 
pure  vengeance,  though  perhaps  not  unaccom- 
panied by  some  intention  of  working  out  Danton's 
problem,  fairt  peur.  Oneglia,  a  detached  pos- 
session of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  territories  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  which  was  at  peace  with  France  ;  the  pos- 
session of  it  could  have  been  of  little  or  no  use  to 
the  French.  After  this  exploit  Truguet  showed 
his  flag  for  a  time  in  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  then 
returned  to  Toulon,  not  without  some  apprehen- 
sion of  being  intercepted  by  an  English  fleet,  for 
the  British  ambassador  had  withdrawn  from  Paris 
in  consequence  of  the  dethronement  of  Louis  XYI. 
and  of  all  that  had  been  done  on  the  10th  of 
August. 

We  return  to  Paris.  On  the  appointed  day,  the 
21st  of  September,  the  members  elected  to  the 
Convention  met  in  the  Tuileries,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  riddled  by  the  cannon-balls  of 
the  10th  of  August.  The  elections  for  the  city  of 
Paris  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  spirit 
and  influence  under  which  they  had  been  made, 
and  will  convey  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  deputies  returned  by  most  of  the 
departments.  The  Parisian  deputies  were — ^Robes- 
pierre, Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  David,  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  Legendre,  Panis,  Sergent,  Billaud 
Varennes,  Augustin  Robespierre,  Collot  d'Herbois, 
Dussaulx,  Freron,  Marat,  Philippe  EgalitiJ, 
Thomas,  Manuel,  Boucher,  Beauvais,  Raflron, 
Robert,  Lavicomterie,Osselin,  and  Laignelot.  They 
included  in  their  number  all  the  members  of  the 
notorious  committee  of  surveillance  of  the  com- 
mune who  had  directed  the  egorgeurs  or  Scptem- 
brizers.  Among  them  were  fiircc  newspaper  edi- 
tors, a  butcher,  a  painter,  an  actor,  an  engraver,  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  two  street  orators  and 
authors,  and  one  advocate—"  which,"  says  Thiers, 
"represented  the  confusion  and  the  variety  of 
existences  which  then  agitated  the  capital  of 
France.*'  The  first  two  returned  by  the  Paris 
electors  were  Robespierre  and  Danton.  Their 
success,  about  which  there  never  could  have  been  a 
moment's  doubt,  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  joy 
by  the  Jacobin  club  and  by  the  commune,  who,  in 
fact,  had  secured  their  return.  Marat  had  the 
same  all-efficient  support,  and  was  passionately 
recommended  to  the  Parisian  electors  by  Chabot, 
who  treated  with  contempt  the  remonstrances  of 
such  as  represented  that  the  Friend  of  the  People 
was  rather  too  fond  of  blood,  and  was  abready  lying 
under  two  crimind  accusations.  Brissot,  who  was 
Marat's  rival  candidate,  had  no  chance  against  him, 
and  was  obliged  to  get  returned  by  one  of  the 
departmenU.  These  elections  proved  that  he  and 
his  party  could  do  nothing  with  Paris,  and  without 
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Paris  thfirft  wai  no  hope  of  victory  to  them  in  the 
mortal  iMimbat  they  were  entering  upon  with  the 
nltra-Jacobins.  After  the  failure  of  Brissot,  some 
of  the  Girondists  set  up  JJMor  PriesUey  against 
Marat ;  but  the  doctor  was  beaten  by  the  horser 
doctor.  Some  have  thought  that  the  losing  the 
honour  of  representing  the  city  of  Paris  in  the 
Oonventioni  and  his  mortificatioQ  at  being  beate^ 
by  a  man  like  Marat,  may  have  contributed  to 
keep  Priestley  away  from  France.  Thomas  Paine, 
who  had  gained  additional  consideration  by  pub- 
lishing the  second  part  of  the  *  Rights  of  Man,? 
was  elected  by  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais* 
Priestley  was  elected  by  the  department  of  L'Orme, 
but  never  took  his  seat  in  the  Convention ;  ''  be- 
cause," as  his  friends  said  in  the  House,  '*  he 
could  not  speak  our  language."  AbbfS  Sieyes,  who 
bsd  not  v^y  patiently  endured  Robespifirre's  self- 
denying  ordinance,  was  returned  by  the  department 
of  La  Sarthe;  and  various  other  members  of  the 
first  or  Constituent  Assembly,  who  had  scarcely 
been  heard  of  since  the  dissolution  of  that  body, 
found  their  way  into  the  Convention.  The  depart- 
ments of  the  south  remained  tolerably  constant 
to  their  representatives  in  the  Jjegislative  As- 
sembly, and  there  was  not  one  Girondist  of  any 
note  but  found  a  place  in  the  Convention.  These 
Girondists,  who  fiad  sat  on  the  left  before,  now 
took  their  places  on  the  right,  the  Jscobins  taking 
the  left,  and  Robespierre  with  the  deputation  of 
Paris  and  all  the  most  excessive  Jacobins  seating 
themselves  at  the  summit  of  the  left  {sur  ia  cr^ 
de  la  gauche)^  horn  which  position  they  obtained 
the  name — ^the  memorable  name— of  la  Mon* 
tagne,  or  the  Mountain.  What  had  been  called 
the  f?  Centre*'  was  now  called  the  "Plain;" 
and,  at  the  beginning,  it  was  occupied  by  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  House,  some  being 
moderates,  some  cowards,  and  a  great  many  mere 
trimmers,  ready  to  go  with  the  Jacobins  or  with 
the  Girondists,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
first  president  appointed  was  Mayor  Petion.  On 
the  first  day  only  311  members  presented  them* 
selves]  but  these  were  more  than  enough,  and 
after  their  elections  had  been  verified  they  passed 
froE)[i  the  Tuileries  and  took  possession  of  the 
Salle  de  Man<^e.  The  first  oration  was  deli- 
vered by  Manuel,  procureur  of  the  commune, 
and  a  man  of  letters  besides.  ^^  Representatives  of 
the  sovereign  people,"  said  he,  "  the  mission  with 
which  you  are  charged  would  require  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  immortal  gods !  WheQ  Cineas 
entered  the  senate  of  Rome,  he  thought  he  saw  an 
fissemblage  of  kings.  A  siipilar  comparison  would 
be  an  insult  to  you,  fi>r  here  one  must  see  an 
assemblage  of  philosophers  met  to  prepare  the 
happiness  of  the  world  !  1  therefore  demand  that 
the  president  of  the  Convention  and  of  France 
shall  be  lodged  in  the  nation^  palace  (the  Tuile- 
ries), that  the  attributes  of  the  law  and  the  public 
force  be  ever  at  his  side,  and  that  every  time  he 
oomes  down  to  the  House  all  the  citizens  present 
receive  him  standing*   The  homage  thus  rendered 


to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  will  incessantly  re- 
call to  our  minds  our  rights  and  our  duties  I" 
Manuel  was  a  Girondist,  or  acting  this  time  under 
the  impulse  of  that  party,  and  Pi^tion,  another 
Girondist,  would  have  been  the  first-^as  first  pie- 
si4ent  of  the  Convention-r-to  receive  these  royal 
honours.  The  proposition  was  the  first  mon- 
strous mistake  committed  by  the  Gironde  in  their 
new  capacity  as  conventionalists  s  it  provoked 
the  Jacobins  and  fiirnished  than  with  excellent 
materials  for  popular  harangues  and  newspaper 
articles,  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Gironde  weie 
held  up  to  execration  as  men  incapable  of  the  true 
principles  of  equality,  as  fools  eager  for  pomp 
and  parade,  or  as  scoundrels  that  were  attempting 
to  get  a  more  than  kingly  state  and  power  into 
their  own  hands.  Even  in  the  present  debate  the 
Jacobin  members  raised  a  stqrm  which  ought  to 
have  warned  them  to  take  in  sail.  Mathieu  inge- 
nuously or  ingeniously  remarked  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Convention,  which  was,  indeed,  met  to 
prepare  the  happiness  of  mankind,  ought  to  begin 
their  labours  with  such  discussions ;  that  the  first 
Assembly  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  in  regu- 
lating the  colour,  fi)rm,  and  dimensions  of  the 
ci-devant  king's  stool.  ^*  I  believe,"  said  he, 
*^  that  the  National  Convention,  at  whose  aspect  all 
powers  and  dignities  are  annihilated,  ought  to 
mark  the  first  moments  of  its  existence  by  declaring 
that  all  powers  and  fimctions  whatsoever  are  vacant, 
and  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Convention  itself."  Ex- 
Capuohin  Chabot  was  astonisbed,  confounded  at 
citizen  Manners  scheme.  *^  The  French  nation,** 
said  he,  '^  in  sending  to  the  Convention  two  Aun* 
dred  citizens  who  were  members  of  the  last  Assem- 
bly, and  who  in  it  took  individually  the  solemn 
oath  to  combat  kings  and  royalty,  has  surely  suffi- 
ciently explained  that  its  will  is  to  establish  a 
popular  government.  The  nation  wishes  to  abo- 
lish not  only  the  name  of  king,  but  everything 
tha^  smells  of  pre-eminence  and  dignity.  So  none 
of  yqur  presidents — ^there  can  b^  no  president  of 
France !  The  only  dignity  that  we  can  aspire  to 
is  to  mix  ourselves  with  the  sans-culottes,  who 
compose  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  It  is 
only  in  assimilating  ourselves  to  the  sans-culottes 
that  we  can  acquire  the  dignity  that  is  necessary  to 
make  our  decrees  respected  I  .  .  .  /.  I  think,  too, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  this  Convention  dechue 
that  it  will  appeal  directly  to  the  people  fw  their 
poncurience  and  approval  in  whatever  decrees  we 
may  pf|ss."  Manuel  attempt^  to  explain  away 
what  he  had  said :  he  was  too  good  a  patriot  to 
wish  that  the  president  should  be  environed  by  the 
luxury  of  kings  |  he  only  wished  to  give  him 
an  attitude  '*  proud  and  simple  Lke  Virtue  and 
Genius  ;*'  he  only  wished  that  every  president  of 
the  Assembly  in  his  turn  should  be  lodged  in  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  citixens  might  know  wheie 
to  find  him,  and  have  easy  access  to  him.  But 
this  only  afibrded  more  cutting  arguments  to  the 
Jacobins  of  the  Mountain.  Tdlien  said — ^^  Once 
out  of  this  )iall,  our  president  is  nothing  more 
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than  a  «itlip1e  tlilt^ti.    If  {)eople  want  to  fep^k 
with  hitn,  they  will  gd  tod  wek  him  at  hit  third 
floor,  or  up  in  his  gattet— fbr  rirtue  and  patriotism 
dwell  in  garrets.     Ciiizeti  Manuel's  proposition  ia 
OTiwdtthy  of  a  reprcftfentatiVe  of  the  people;   it 
ought  to  be  rejected,  and  nfever  rfeprodueed."    It 
^^aa    rejected  without  rt  di^^isioti.    Then  Tallieil 
l^toposed  that  the  ConVentioti  should  take  a  solemn 
oath  never  to  Separate  until  they  had  given  to  the 
French  people  a  stable  government,  founded  on  the 
true  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.     Couthofl, 
that  miserable  cripple,  who  was  always  allowed  to 
s^eak  sitting,  because  his  diseases  would  not  allow 
hiih  to  stand  at  ascehd  the  tribune,  thought  rather 
that  they  otight  to  Swear  in  the  first  place  to  the 
•oveteignty— the  sok  and  undiWded  sovereignty — 
of  the  peoplfe.    flazire  begged  to  observe  that  so 
many  oaths  had  been  broken  during  the  last  four 
yters,  that  they  no  loti^  carried  any  weight  yjiih 
the    people.     "  1  demand,  therefore,"  sftid  he, 
"  that,  instead  of  oaths,  we  pass  a  law  making 
every  man  guilty  of  death  that  shall  make  any 
attempt  whatevet  against  the  liberty  and  sovereignty 
of  the  people.'*    It  was  here  that  Danton  rose,  for 
the  first  time,  iti  speak  as  a  member.    He  began 
by  observitig  that  he  had  resigned  his  office  as 
mhiister  of  justice.    "  Let  mfe  be  permitted,"  said 
he,  "  to  tesign  to  the  Convention  the  high  func- 
tions I  received  from  the  Legislative  Assembly; 
1  received  them  at  the  Sdund  of  the  catmon  which 
the  citizens  df  the  capital  were  thundering  against 
despotism.     But  now  I  will  be  nothing  more  than 
a  tepresentative  of  the  people.    It  is  in  this  quality 
that  I  now  speak  to  yotl.    It  has  been  proposed  to 
take  more  oaths ;  but  I  Say,  let  us  issue  a  solemn 
declaration  to  the  people  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  sentiments  and  principles  which  will  direct  all 
our  labouts  in  the  vast  career  we  are  entering 
upon ;  let  us  declare  that  there  tUn  be  no  consti- 
tution but  such  as  may  be  accepted  lind  approved 
hj  the  majority  of  the  people.     If  you  make  this 
declaratioh  there  will  be  an  end  to  cettaih  phan* 
toins,  to  (certain  extravagant  ideas  about  dictators 
and  triumvitates;  all  these  absurdities,  invented  to 
fi-igbten  the  people,  will  disappear  tvhen  we  have 
told  them  that  nothing  can  be  Constitutional  except 
what  they  thethsel^es  hate  accepted.   After  having 
made  this  declaration,  we  may  make  another  to 
restore  public  tranquillity.     Up  to  this  point  we 
have  agitated  the  people,  because  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  them  on  the  alert  against  tyrants ;  but  that 
necessity  is  over.   Some  men  have  seemed  to  think, 
8om6  excellent  citizens  have  presumed  that  the 
ardent  friends  of  libetty  may  injure  social  ordtt 
by  exaggerating  their  republican  principles.  Well, 
then,  let  us  abjure  all  such  exaggeration ;  let  us 
declare  that  men  shall  keep  what  they  have  got, 
that  all  landed  and  personal  property  shall  be  eter- 
nally respected."    The  Convention  presently  de- 
creed— 1.  I'hat  there  could  be  no  constitution 
until  it  was  accepted  by  the  people ;  2*  That  the 
security  of  person  and  property  is  uhder  the  safe- 
guard of  the  natiofi ;  3.  That  fof  the  ptesent  the 


nation  must  pay  taxes,  as  before.    Then  Collot 
d'Herbois  tose  to  lay  that  the  members  of  the 
Convention  could  not,  without  being  false  to  the 
nation,  defer  for  a  single  instant  the  formal  decree 
of  the  abolition  of  royalty.     He  was  seconded  by 
Abb^  Oregoire,  Constitutional  Bishop  of  Blois,  by 
a  constitution  which  no  longer  existed*    *'  Aa* 
suredly,"  said  this  tricolor  prelate,  **  no  man  can 
think  of  keeping  in  France  this  fatal  race  of  kings  t 
we  all  know  too  well  that  kingly  dynasties  have 
never  been  anything  but  races  of  cannibals  living 
on  human  flesh.     But  still  we  must  make  the 
friends  of  liberty  sure  of  our  intentions.    We 
must  break  a  talisman  which  yet  has  magic  power 
enough  to  stupify  a  good  many  men.     We  muat 
declare  by  a  solemn  law  that  royalty  is  abolished 
fbr  ever  in  France."    CCt«S  Droit,  C6t«  Gauche, 
Montague^  all  rose  to  a  man,  shouting  and  ap* 
plauding ;   and  the  sblemn  law  or  decree  was 
passed  in  a  minute  in  these  concise  terma— "  The 
National  Convention  decrees  that  royalty  is  abo- 
lish^ in  France.'     This  was  a  forenoon's  work. 
The  Girondists  did  not  wish  to  go  so  fast;  but 
they  had  not  eourage  enough  to  speak  up  for  any 
d&Iay;  at  four  o'clock  they  all  went  to  their  din-* 
ners.     In  the  evening  session  they  elected  Con- 
doreet  to  be  vice-president,  and  received  a  number 
of  deputations  from  patriotic  bodies.    At  night 
there  were  wonderful  rejoicings.    "  Who  would 
have  thought  a  year  ago,"  said  Brissot's  newspaper, 
'*  when  ft  corrupt  &etion  held  the  people  in  chains, 
that  France  would  so  soon  become  a  republic !   By 
what  fatality  was  it  that  only  a  year  ago  the  moat 
noble  idea,  the  government  best,  suited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  and  the  most  proper  to  recite  beau^ 
tiful  sentimenti  and  glorious  actions,  excited  no- 
thing but  murmurs,  terrors,  and  an  almost  general 
anatnema?  Was  it  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  interest? 
It  was  all  these  together.    Who  is  there  hot  must 
remember  with  grief  that  the  word  republic  was 
then  almost  proscribed  in  the  Jacobin  Club  itaelf; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  oratorical 
figures  of  speech  in  justifying  one's  republicanism ;  ^ 
that  a  man  whose  whole  art  consists  in  crying 
down  the    talents  of  other  nen.  his  superiors 
(Robespierre),  avowed  in  the  NiSional  Assembly 
that  he  did  noS  know  what  people  meant  by  a 
republic?" 

No  time  was  lost  in  makmg  the  business  of  the 
morning  known  to  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple. 
Cyry,  who  lemained  there,  not  without  constant 
danger  to  his  own  life,  says,  '^  On  the  21st  of 
September,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  one 
Lubin,  a  municipal  officer,  attended  by  horsemen 
and  a  great  mob,  came  before  the  tower  to  make  a 
proclamation.  Trumpets  were  Bounded,  and  a 
dead  siletice  ensued.  Lubin's  voice  was  of  the 
Stentorian  kind.  The  royal  family  could  distinctly 
hear  the  proclamation  of  the  abolition  of  royalty, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  republic.  Hubert, 
so  well  known  by  the  name  of  P^re  du  Chesne, 
and  Destotlmelles,  since  made  minister  of  public 
contribtttionsj  were  then  on  guard  over  the  family ; 
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they  were  sitting  at  the  time  near  the  door,  and 
Btared  the  king  in  the  face  with  a  malidoua  grin. 
The  monarch  perceived  it,  hut,  having  a  hook  in 
hia  hand,  continued  to  read,  without  suffering  the 
smallest  alteration  to  appear  upon  his  countenance. 
The  queen  displayed  equal  resolution ;  not  a  word, 
not  a  gesture  escaped  either  of  them  to  increase 
the  malignant  enjoyment  of  those  men.  At  the 
end  of  the  proclamation  the  trumpets  sounded 
again,  and  I  went  to  one  of  the  windows :  the  eyes 
of  the  populace  were  immediately  turned  upon  me ; 
I  was  taken  for  my  royal  master,  and  overwhelmed 
with  ahuse.  The  horsemen  made  menacing  signs 
with  their  sahres,  and  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tumult." 

The  next  mistake  committed  by  the  Girondists 
was  to  demand  a  guard  for  the  Convention,  which 
was  always  to  be  kept  in  Paris  or  round  the  legis* 
lature,  as  the  guards  of  the  king  were  formerly 
kept  near  the  person  of  the  king,  and  which  was 
to  be  formed  out  of  good  citizens  taken  from  all 
the  eighty-three  departments.  Buzot  and  others 
of  his  party  represented  that  without  some  such 
guard  there  would  be  no  liberty  of  debate  or  of 
action  in  the  Assembly,  and  no  security  for  life 
and  property  in  the  capital;  that,  the  repubUc 
being  once  established,  it  was  necessary  the  laws 
should  have  the  ordinary  course,  so  that  an  im- 
mense number  of  citizens  should  no  longer  live 
in  constant  dread.  This  demand,  which  incensed 
the  Parisians  beyond  measure,  was  violently  op- 
posed by  the  men  of  the  Mountain,  who  accused 
the  Girondists  of  insulting  the  patriots  of  the 
capital,  of  listening  to  the  complaints  of  aristo- 
crats and  traitors,  of  aiming  at  arbitrary  power 
by  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of  Janissaries,  who 
would  be  blindly  devoted  to  their  own  party.  The 
Girondists  replied  by  accusing  the  ultra-Jacobins 
of  cruelty  and  ferocity,  of  all  the  guilt  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  September,  and  by  taxing 
them  with  a  fixed  design  of  prolonging  anarchy 
and  murder  for  their  own  advantage.  The  Giron- 
dists, however,  were  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
vote  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
settle  the  organisation  of  a  departmental  guard, 
and  prepare  laws  to  punish  all  such  men  as  should 
excite  the  people  to  acts  of  violence  and  blood. 
On  the  next  day,  when  a  Girondist  demanded  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  should  be  presented 
to  the  House,  so  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  the 
contention  between  the  two  parties  and  the  accu- 
sations they  heaped  upon  each  other  became  still 
more  terrible.  The  Mountain  declared  that  they 
knew  that  their  adverearies  were  entertaining  pro- 
jects fatal  to  liberty  and  equality ;  and  now  the 
Girondists  declared  they  knew  that  the  Mountain 
were  aiming  at  a  dictatonhip  or  at  a  triumvirate, 
and  that  all  the  massacres  of  September  had  been 
committed  in  order  to  promote  their  detestable 
project.  Merlin,  the  firiend  of  Robespierre,  dared 
them  to  the  proof.  Lasource,  speaking  for  the 
Gironde,  repeated  the  charges,  but  without  offering 
any  proof  whatever,  without   naming  any  one. 


Ossdin,  one  of  the  Paris  deprntieSy  rushed  to  the 
tribune  and  exclaimed,  that  it  was  he,  and  his 
friends  who  had  been  elected  with  him  by  the 
capital  that  Lasource  meant  to  indicate;  that  there 
were  no  better  patriots  than  they ;  that  they  ab- 
horred the  notion  of  a  dictator  or  a  triumvirate; 
that  all  they  wished  was  to  render  the  repubUc  ss 
democratic  as  possible ;  and  that  no  man  in  the 
Convention  durst  name  one  of  them.    The  great 
oraton  of  the  Gironde  sat  silent,  but  Rebecqui,  a  new 
and  second-rate  man  of  the  party,  rose  and  said, 
^*  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  that  there  is  a  party — 
there  is  a  man  in  this  Assembly  named  Robes- 
pi  brre — and  that  is  the  man  I  denoimce!"    All 
eyes  were  turned  upon  the  Incorruptible.     He 
betrayed  no  emotion;  he  did  not  rise  or  speak, 
but  Danton  rose  and  spoke  forcibly,  well  knowing 
that  under  the  triumvirate  he  himself  was  joined 
with  Robespierre  and  Marat     Danton  observed 
that  it  was  a  bad  beginning  to  the  republic  to  in- 
dulge in  violent  and  unfounded  accusations  against 
one  another.     "People,"  said  he,    "talk  about 
dictaton  and  triumvin ;  but  this  is  all  vague.    If 
any  citizen  has  grounds  for  an  accusation,  let  him 
come  forward  and  make  a  deposition,  and  sign  it 
with  his  name."      Rebecqui  cried   out  that  he 
would  sign  it.     "Be  it  so,"  rejoined  Danton; 
"  and  if  you  can  prove  that  there  are  among  us 
men  guilty  of  such  crimes,  let  them  die — let  them 
perish,  even  though  my  best  firiend  should  be  among 
them."      He  described  his  own   public   career, 
boasting  that  for  three  years  he  had  done  every- 
thing he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  for  liberty; 
that  during  the  time  he  was  minister  of  justice  he 
had  exerted  all  the  vigour  of  his  character,  and 
had  carried  into  the  council  all  the  activity  and 
zeal  of  a  patriot  inflamed  by  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try.   He  said  not  a  word  for  or  about  Robespierre, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  Robespierre, .  at  his  own 
good  time,  could  speak  for  himself;  but  he  took  up 
the  defence  of  Marat,  against  whom  the  opinion  of 
the  House  was  running  much  more  strongly.    '*  It 
is  true,"  said  Danton,  "  that  there  exists  among  us 
deputies  of  Paris  a  man  whose  opinions  are  per- 
haps as  extreme  in  republicanism  aa  those  of  the 
AIM  Royou  were  in  aristocracy — I  mean  Marat. 
I  have  been  too  long  accused  of  being  the  author 
of  his  writings.     I  call  upon  (Se  virtuous  citizen 
in  the  chair  (Pt^tion)  to  testify  that  he  has  seen  a 
threatening  letter  addressed  to  me  by  that  citizen ; 
that  he  witnessed  a  riolent  quarrel  between  Marat 
and  me  at  the  Mairie.    But  I  attribute  that  citi- 
zen's violence  to  the  vexations  and  persecutions  he 
has  undergone  in  advocating  the  cause  of  liberty. 
I  believe  that  the  cellars  and  subterranean  places 
in  which  he  was  long  compelled  to  conceal  himself 

have  ulcerated  his  soul It  is  but  too  true  that 

excellent  citizens  may  hitherto  have  been  republi- 
cans in  excess ;  we  must  all  agree  in  this ;  but  do 
not  accuse,  on  account  of  some  one  extravagant 
individual,  the  whole  deputation  of  Paris.  As  for 
myself,  I  do  not  belong  to  Paris ;  I  was  born  in  a 
department  towards  which  I  always  turn  my  eyes 
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with  a  feeling  of  tender  pleasure.    But  not  one 
of  Tis  ought  to  belong  to  such  or  such  a  depart- 
ment, but  to  France!"     From  the  defensive  he 
then  turned  to  the  oflEensive,  and  hit  the  Gironde 
with  an  accusation  as  vague  as  that  which  they 
had  brought  against  Robespierre  and  his  friends. 
*'  It   18    suspected,"  said    he,   ^^  that  there  are 
federalists  in  this  House,  that  there    are  men 
among  us  who  think  of  spUtting  France  into  sepa- 
rate republics.    Let  us  dissipate  these  absurd  ideas 
by  pronouncing  the  pain  of  death  upon  the  authors 
of  them.     France  must  be  one  and  indivisible; 
there  must  be  a  unity  of  representation ;  the  citi- 
zens of  Marseilles  in  the  south  must  be  the  same 
as  the  citizens  of  Dunkirk  in  the  north.     I  there- 
fore demand  the  penalty  of  death  against  every  man 
that  would  destroy  this  unity ;  and  I  propose  to 
decree  that  the  National  Convention  lays  down,  as 
the  basis  of  the  government  it  is  going  to  establish, 
unity  of  representation,  unity  of  &e  executive. 
The  Austrians  will  tremble  with  fear  and  rage  at 
learning  this  holy  harmony ;  and  then,  I  swear, 
all  our  enemies  will  be  dead !"     Buzot  said  that 
there  was  nobody  in  the  House  that  could  think  of 
dividing  France  into  a  number  of  federal  states ; 
that  it  was  not  because  his  friend  Barbaroux  had 
spoken  of  troops  from  Marseilles  that  there  was 
any  plan  for  making  the  south  predominant;  that 
the  departmental  guard  which  he  had  proposed 
was  in  reality  intended  to  preserve  the  unity  and 
indivisibility  of  France,  and  to  check  the  too  visible 
tendency  of  some  parts  of  the  country  to  federation 
and  division.    When  this  Girondist  had  spoken  at 
some  length,  Robespierre  mounted  the  tribune. 
"  In  replying,"  said  he,  '*  to  the  accusation  brought 
against  me  by  citizen  Rebecqui,  it  is  not  my  own 
cause,  but  the  cause  of  the  people,  that  I  shall  de- 
fend.   When  you  have  heard  me,  you  will  believe 
that  I  do  not  think  about  myself,  but  about  my 
country.    Citizen,  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
accuse  me  in  the  face  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  in  a  place  where  I  have  so  often  defended 
the  people's  rights,  I  thank  you !     I  recognise  in 
the  act  the  civism  of  the  celebrated  city  (Marseilles) 
which  has  deputed  you  to  the  Convention.    I  thank 
you,  for  we  shall  all  gain  something  by  this  accusa- 
tion.   Citizens,  it  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  reply  to 
an  accusation  which  has  no  precision — to  reply  to 
the  most  vague,  the  most  chimerical  of  imputa- 
tions ;  yet  I  will  reply.    There  are  men  who  would 
sink  under  the  weight  of  such  a  charge,  but  I  am 
a  stranger  to  such  weakness ;  thanks  to  my  enemies, 
thanks  to  roy  recollections  of  all  that  I  have  done 
for  liberty !     It  was  I  that,  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, fought  all  the  factions  for  three  long  years; 
it  was  I  that  combated  the  court,  rejected  its  pre- 
sents, scorned  the  caresses  of  the  most  seductive 
party  which,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  rose  at 
that  time  to  oppress  liberty !"     Many  voices  cried 
out,  "  This  is  not  tlie  question :  to  the  question, 
Bobespierre  I"    "  Representatives,"  said  his  friend 
Tallien,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Convention  by 
the  department  of  Seine-ct-Oise,  *•  a  member  who 


is  inculpated  has  the  right  of  replying.     Silence !'' 
Robespierre  then  continued  his  political  history, 
boasting  of  all  that  he  had  done  for  liberty  and 
equality,  boasting  of  his  disinterestedness   and 
constant  sacrifice  of  self,  of  his  poverty,  of  the  per- 
secutions he  had  undergone,  of  the  terrible  threats 
with  which  he  had  l^n  menaced,  of  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  by  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  Assembly,  he  had  shut  himself  out  from  the 
road  of  honour  and  political  power.    An  impatient 
member  cried  out,  '^  When  will  Robespierre  finish 
this  tedious  story  ?    Let  him  come  to  the  point !" 
Another  member  exclaimed,  still  more  rudely, 
'^  Robespierre,  leave  off  talking  about  what  yon  did 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  tell  us  simply 
whether  you  have  aspired  to  be  dictator  or  one  of 
a  triumvirate."    Both  these  members  were  loudly 
applauded  by  the  majority  of  the  House;  but  the 
Incorruptible,  apparently  nothing  abashed,  conti- 
nued his  long  narrative,  insisting  on  the  sacred 
right  which  every  member  must  enjoy,  of  deliver- 
ing his  own  opinions  in  his  own  manner.  Wearied 
out  with  his  constant  repetitions  of  *'  I  did  this," 
and  *'  I  did  that,"  many  of  the  members  mur- 
mured, and  made  a  loud  noise;  but  this  old  method, 
which  had  been  successful  in  so  many  cases,  could 
not  silence  or  confound  Robespierre.    *'  I  ied^^* 
said  he,  ''  that  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  be 
continually  interrupted  in  this  manner,  but . . . ." 
*'  Be  shorter,  then :  abridge  your  tedious  discourse," 
cried  the  Girondists.    *'  I  will  not  abridge,"  cried 
he ;  "I  will  force  you  to  hear  me !"    And  he  con- 
tinued his  narration,  hinting  that  he  might  find  it 
very  necessary  to  invoke  the  justice  of  the  Conven- 
tion against  certain  members  who  were  his  personal 
enemies.     ^*  For  the  love  of  heaven,  president, 
make  Robespierre  finish !"  cried  a  Girondist.   "  It 
is  of  infinite  importance,"  cried  Jacobin  Ducos, 
*^  that  Robespierre  shoidd  be  perfectly  free  in 
choosing  his  own  method  for  justifying  himself. 
I  demand,  for  his  interest,  and  for  the  interest  of 
all  of  us,  that  he  be  heard  without  interruption." 
The  Mountain  applauded,  and  Robespierre  went 
on  with  his  oration,  which  was  little  more  than  a 
general  eulogium  of  his  political  life  and  actions. 
He,  however,  told  the  Girondists,  that,  whatever 
they  might  do  at  Marseilles,  or  in  the  departments 
of  the  south,  they  could  not  shake  his  popularity  in 
Paris,  or  deceive  the  patriots  of  the  capital  as  to 
his  worth ;  and  he  concluded  with  renewing  the 
charge  of  federalism— the  charge  that  the  Girond- 
ists, not  feeling  themselves  strong  enough  to  domi- 
neer over  the  whole  of  France,  were  aiming  at 
dividing  it,  in  order  to  work  out  their  theories 
and  their  own  greatness  in  a  part  of  it.     He 
said  he  had  confined  himself  to  generalities,  as 
Rebecqui's  charge  against  him  was  general  and 
vague  in  the  extreme,  being  unsupported  by  a 
single  fact  or  allegation.    Barbaroux  ascended  the 
tribune,  and  said  he  would  sign  the  denunciation 
which  Rebecqui  had  made,  he  would  speak  to 
particular  facts,  which  would  prove  the  liberticide 
projects  of  Robespierre.    "  We  Marscillese,"  ex- 
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cliiimed  Barbatout,  "  came  to  Paris  in  the  ihonth 
of  July.  You  all  know  the  patriotic  consjJiracy 
(cansfdrtUian  patriolique)  that  ^a»  then  entered 
into  for  upsetting  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.  the 
tyrant.  The  Marseillese  having  made  that  revo- 
lution on  the  10th  of  August,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  they  should  have  been  sought  after  and 
courted  by  the  different  parties  which  unhappily 
divide  France.  Wfe  were  conducted  to  Robes- 
pierre's bouse.  There  wfe  were  told  that  it  was 
necessary  to  rally  round  citizens  who  had  acquired 
popularity,  and  citizen  Panis  mentioned  Robe$- 
•  pierrt  by  name  as  the  virtuous  man  who  ought  to 
be  the  dictator  Of  France.  But  we  answered  that 
the  men  of  Marseilles  would  never  bow  the  head 
either  to  king  or  dictator.'*  This  was  the  only 
ullegation  of  any  particular  fact  that  Barbaroux 
could  make,  and,  though  it  might  inculpate  Panis, 
it  could  tiot  very  seriously  afffect  Robespierre. 
Thoie  who  had  expected  the  revelation  of  many 
secret  facts  were  disappointed  and  disconcerted  by 
this  solemn  disclosure  of  a  nothing.  The  Antindus 
of  the  revolution  then  continued  still  more  vaguely, 
declaring  that  all  the  usurpations  and  proceedings 
of  the  commune  proved  the  existence  of  a  plot  to 
establish  a  dictatorship.  "  It  is  for  this,"  said  he, 
"  that  sbme  members  of  the  Convention  are  so  set 
affainfct  the  departmental  guard  proposed  for  this 
Assembly  by  titittn  Buzot.  The  commune  who 
control  the  national  guards  of  Paris  are  afraid 
that  this  foite  from  the  departments  will  make  the 
Convention  strong  enough  to  defy  the  commune 
and  put  A  Stop  to  its  lisurpatiofis.  But  this  oppo- 
sition will  be  all  in  vaiii ;  the  patriots  ^ill  come 
from  the  departments  and  make  us  a  rampart 
with  their  bodies.  Eight  hundred  men  of  Mar- 
siiilles  are  already  on  their  march  fbr  the  capital 
to  protect  and  defend  us.  Marseilles,  which  has 
constantly  anticipated  the  best  decrees  of  tie  Na- 
tional Assembly — Marseillesj  which  four  months 
ago  abolished  royalty,  and  set  us  the  first  example 
of  that  saving  measure — Marseilles  has  chosen 
thfese  eight  hundred  men  fh}m  amotig  its  most 
patriotic  citizens,  froln  among  its  most  indepen- 
dent and  respectable  inhabitants.  The  fathers  of 
these  brave  young  meh  have  given  to  each  of  them 
s  pair  Of  pistols,  a  sabre,  a  musket,  and  an  as- 
signilt  of  five  hundred  livres.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  two  hundred  horsemen,  armed  and 
equipped  tit  their  own  expense.  They  will  soon 
arrive,  and,  neter  doubt  it,  the  Parisians  will  re- 
ceive them  as  fViends  and  brothers,  notwithstanding 
all  this  opposition  to  their  coming."  After  re- 
commending unanimity  in  the  Convention,  energy 
in  prosecuting  the  war,  and  the  prompt  trial  of 
the  cidevant  Louis  XVI.,  Barbaroux  said,  "As 
for  Robespierre,  whom  I  have  been  obliged  to 
accuse,  I  declare  that  I  have  done  so  with  great 
regret,  fot  I  loved  him,  I  esteemed  him,  we  all 
loved  and  esteemed  him  formerly — yes,  we  all 
loved  him !  And  evert  now,  let  him  acknowledge 
his  faultH  and  renounce  his  schemes,  and  we  will 
give  up  our  accusations  and  be  friends  again." 
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Tallien,  who  had  the  sfense  to  know  that  the  com- 
mune was  and  must  remain  stronger  than  the 
Convention,  and  that  the  Gitondists  had  com- 
mitted an  enormous  blunder  in  making  so  plain  a 
declaration  of  war  against  it  before  they  had  any 
force  wherewith  to  open  the  catiipaign,  taled  Bar- 
baroux with  calumny  and  falsehood,  and  asked 
him  where  the  revolution  Would  havfe  been  but 
for  the  commune  of  PAris.      Several  members 
gave  the  lie  back  to  Tallifen,  sajring  (though  these 
very  men  Were  rejoicihg  in  the  great  result,  the 
republic,  now  attained)  that  nothing  was  so  evi- 
dent as  that  the  commune  had  exceeded  its  powers, 
had  (Committed  great  crimes,  had  endeavoured  to 
make  a  federation  with  all  the  municipalities  of 
the  empire.    Afler  these  members  had  spoken 
Panis  ascended  the  tHbune  to  reply  to  the  IncOl- 
patioii  of  citizen  Barbaroux,  and  to  deny  that  he 
had  ever  named  Robespierre  as  a  proper  man  to  be 
dictator.  He  declared  that  his  only  object  in  seeking 
the  Marseillese  before  (and  not  afler)  the  lOth  of 
August  was  to  induce  them  to  change  barrafcks  and 
take  up  their  quarters  ih  the  Cordeliers,  where  Dan- 
ton  presided,  and  where  "  a  certain  number  of  good 
citizens  were  batriotically  plotting  the  siege  of  the 
Tuileries."    He  Swore  that  this  was  the  only  time 
he  had  ever  tonferred  with  Bkrbaroux,  and  thdt 
this  conftence  related  entirely  find  solely  to  the 
removal  of  the  Marseillese  to  the  Cordelief-  mo- 
nastery, the  head- quarters  of  liberty,  not  a  word 
having  been  said  by  him  or  by  any  of  his  flrifends 
about  a  dictcitor  or  abolit  a  dictatorship.     He 
called  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  Marseillese  them- 
selves, who  were  present  at  the  conference,  to  con- 
firm what  he  said.     He  was  proceeding  to  deffetid 
the  conduct  and  operations  of  the  commune's  ter- 
rible   committee  of   surveillance,  when  Bris^bt 
started  up  and  asked  why  that  committee  had  de- 
livered an  order  to  arrest  A?m,  a  deputy  of  the 
Assembly.    *'  Was  it  not  in  otder  that  I  might  be 
massacred  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
Abbaye  ?"  said  Brissot.      Panis  coolly  told  him 
that  he  did  not    pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
terrible  fcircumstances  in  which  the  committee  and 
the  commune  found  themselves.     He  denied  that 
there  had  been  an  order  of  arrelt  against  Brissbf, 
and  in  this  at  least  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he 
spoke  the  perffect  truth.      "  We  have  saved  you," 
said  Panis,  "  we  have  saved  you  all,  and  made  the 
revolution  you  wanted,  and  now  you  heap  calumnies 
upon  us.    This,  then,  is  to  be  the  fate  of  those  ivho 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  triumph  of  libeHy! 
Our  political  and  personal  character,  warm,  fitm, 
energetic,   has  made  us  a  great  many  enemies. 
But  only  figure  to  yourselves  our  situation  on  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  September !    We  were  surrounded 
by  citizens  maddened  by  the  treasons  of  the  court. 
We  were  told  that  there  was  an  aristocrat  here, 
a  conspirator  thfere,    that  mUst  be  punished,  or 
we  must  pass  for  traitors.     With  the  knife  at  our 
throats  we  were  forced  to  sign  many  orders,  and  ta 
do  many  things  which  we  would  not  otherwise  have 
done.    For  fexample,  a  great  many  good  citizens 
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came  to  tell  U8  that  you,  Brissot,  were  aettiog  out 
for  London,  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  with 
written  proofs  about  you  of  guilty  machinatiou9- 
Undoubtedly  I  did  not  believe  in  this  charge,  but 
I  could  not  answer  personally,  and  on  my  own 
head,  that  it  was  not  true.  I  had  to  moderate  the 
efifervescence  of  the  best  citixeTts^  recognised  as  such 
by  you  yourself;  and  so  I  thought  I  could  not  do  bet- 
ter  than  sei>d  some  commissaries  of  the  commune  to 
demand  fraternally  a  sight  of  your  papers,  which 
might  dissipate  the  dangerous  suspicions."  The 
Girondists,  even  now,  said  as  little  as  possible 
about  the  massacres  which  were  past;  but  they 
dwelt  upon  the  writings  .and  placards  of  Marat, 
which  they  said  were  traducing  the  Convention 
and  inviting  the  people  to  commit  fresh  murders. 
The  Friend  of  the  People  had  heard  hiipself  many 
times  named  without  making  any  effort  to  justify 
himself;  but  at  last  his  wretched  figure  and  hideous 
iice  were  seen  in  the  tribune.  The  apparition 
seemed  to  excite  a  general  feeling  of  horror,  dis- 
gust, and  loathing ;  and  his  first  attempt  to  speak 
in  that  House  was  interrupted  by  tremendous  cries 
of*' Down!  Down!  abas  de  la  tribune  P*  Lacroix, 
the  close  friend  of  Danton,  hoped  the  Convention 
would  not  condemn  a  member  without  hearing 
him,  and  formally  moved  that  Marat  should  be 
heard.  Then,  snuffling  and  grinning,  the  Friend 
of  the  People  said  z  *'  I  perceive  that  I  have  &  great 
many  personal  enemies  here."  Nearly  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  started  to  his  feet  and  shouted, 
"  All !  All !  we  are  all  your  enemies  I"  Nothing 
discomposed  by  their  shouts  and  the  hissing  and 
hooting  that  followed,  the  cynical  little  monster 
snuQed  on :  '*  Yes,  I  perceive  I  have  a  good  many 
enemies  here;  but  shame  on  them,  they  ought 
not  so  to  treat,  and  hoot,  and  threaten  a  man  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  his  country  and  to  their  own 
salvation!  Let  them  listen  for  one  moment  in 
silence.  I  will  not  tire  their  patience  I  I  am  no 
speech-maker.  I  render  thanks  to  the  hidden 
hand  which  has  thrown  this  vain  phantom  among 
us  to  intimidate  weak  minds,  to  sow  dissensions 
aniong  good  citizens,  and  to  cast  discredit  on  the 
Parisian  members.  They  talk  of  triumvirates  and 
dictatorships,  and  attribute  these  designs  to  our 
metropolitan  members.  Well  then !  I  owe  it  to 
justice  to  declare  that  my  colleagues,  and  especially 
Daatqn  and  Robespierre,  have  always  condemned 
every  idea  of  establishing  a  tribune  of  the  people,  a 
triumvirate,  or  a  dictator — have  always  opposed 
the  opinions  which  I  entertain,  and  which  I  have 
avowed  on  this  point.  I,  first  and  alone,  have 
thought  of  a  dictatorship  as  the  only  means  of 
crushing  the  anti-revolutionary  traitors.  If  this 
he  punishable,  punish  me,  and  me  alone — but 
Jtfsi  hear  me .'"  The  House,  now  silent  enough, 
stared  and  listened,  while  Marat  expounded  what 
sort  of  dictator  it  was  he  meant,  and  why  it  was  he 
had  so  long  recommended  proscription  and  mur- 
der. '*  You  see,  "said  he, "  that,  if  you  accuse  me 
of  crime,  the  sovereign  people  will  give  you  the 
lie ;  for,  obedient  to  my  voice,  and  convinced  that 


the  means  I  proposed  were  the  only  opey  that 
could  save  liberty,  they  then^selves  assumed  the 
dictatorship,  <^nd  heve  freed  themselves  of  the  trai- 
tors that  were  swarming  in  Pf^ris.  I  heve  niyself 
shuddered  at  seeing  the  iippe(uous  movements  of 
the  people  continue  for  tqo  long  f^  tii^e,  and  I 
wanted  i^  good  citizen,  wise,  just,  firn^,  known  for 
his  ardent  love  qf  liberty,  to  direct  these  irregular 
movements  of  the  people,  aqd  mfd^e  them  all  serve 
to  the  public  salvation,  {f  I  hitd  been  listened  to 
on  the  day  when  the  3aj|tille  was  couqueredi  the 
heads  of  five  hundred  conspirators  would  b&ve 
flown  from  their  shoulders :  this  would  haye  terri- 
fied traitors,  ^d  to-day  we  should  all  be  quiet  f^nd 
happy,  with  law,  and  justice,  and  liberty  esta 
blished  within  our  walls.  It  wea  for  this  purpose 
I  often  proposed  an  instantaneous  anthority  to  be 
lodged  in  some  wise  and  strong  mapi  who  might 
be  called  Tribune  of  the  People,  or  Qict^tofi  or 
what  you  will,  for  the  name  i^  nothing.  But  a 
proof  that  I  did  not  want  to  enchain  my  POnntry 
IS,  that  I  always  required  that  this  trihune  or  dic- 
tator should  have  chains  find  a  cannon-ball  fastened 
to  his  feet,  and  that  he  should  h^vp  no  authority 
except  for  striking  off  guilty  heads.  Such  has 
been  my  notion-  I  have  not  propagated  it  in  pri- 
vate societies ;  I  have  printed  it  in  my  paper  \  imd 
I  do  not  blush  at  it  yet.  If  you  cannot  understand 
met  so  much  the  worse  for  you,  for  our  repQl^l^Qn 

is  uQi  finished! J^et  those  who  accuse  me 

of  ambitious  views  look  at  my  poverty  inid  present 
stDte,  and  judge  for  themselves.  If  I  had  chosen 
to  put  a  price  upon  my  silence,  if  I  had  sought 
after  money  or  place,  the  favour  of  the  court  wquld 
not  have  been  denied  to  me.  But  I  threw  myself 
into  dungeons,  I  condemned  myself  to  misery  and 
want,  and  every  kind  of  danger.  The  swords  of 
twenty  thousand  assassins  were  suspended  over  me ; 
I  preached  truth  with  my  head  on  the  blocli  1"  Such 
was  the  tone  of  Marat's  first  oration  in  the  National 
Convention;  and*  whatever  might  be  the  feeling 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  (of  the  Girondists, 
whq  in  their  turn  were  trying  to  prop  themselves 
up  by  and  with  the  respectabilities,  who  were  ten 
times  weaker  now  than  when  liafayette  and  the 
Feuillants  had  tried  the  same  experiment),  it 
secured  the  assent  and  enthusiastic  applauses  of 
the  real  s^s-culottes  in  the  galleries,  who  were  so 
entirely  of  his  way  of  thinking,  that  they  in- 
terrupted Yergniaud,  the  great  Girondist  orator, 
who  was  going  to  reply  to  him*  When  Yergniaud 
could  be  h^ard  he  said  that,  if  there  could  be  a  dis- 
grace for  a  representative  of  the  peqple,  it  was, 
to  his  mind,  that  of  succeeding  in  the  tribune  to  a 
man,  who  had  been  the  object  of  repeated  crimi- 
nal charges,  from  which  he  had  never  cleared 
himself.  ^*  I  glory  ia  them,"  exclaimed  Mw^t. 
*^  Is  it  the  decrees  of  the  unpatriotic  and  iniqui- 
tous Ch&telet  court  that  Yergniaud  would  sj^ak 
of?"  asked  Chabot.  "  Does  he  allude  to  the  de- 
crees of  accusation  with  which  citizen  Marat  was 
honoured  for  having  struck  to  the  earth  the  traitor 
Lafayette?"  asked  Tallien.    '*  I  say/'  exclaimed 
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Vergniaud,  "  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  have  to  speak 
after  a  fotd  man  that  sweats  blood  and  gall/'  He 
was  interrupted  again  by  angry  murmurs.  As 
soon  as  he  was  allowed  to  continue,  Vergniaud 
begged  it  to  be  understood  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  no  intention  of  inculpating  all  the  deputies  of 
Paris,  since  Dussaulx,  David  (as  sanguinary  a 
fanatic  at  this  time  as  any  in  the  number),  and 
others,  who  would,  no  doubt,  merit  well  of  the 
countiy,  were  among  them.  Next,  he  read  the 
circular  letter  of  the  3rd  of  September  which  the 
committee  of  surveillance  had  sent  to  the  depart- 
ments, and  which  bore  the  signatures  of  Duplain, 
Pftnis,  Sergent,  and  Marat.  Without  dwelling 
upon  the  infernal  atrocity  of  that  circular  in  re- 
commending the  provinces  to  imitate  the  massacres 
of  the  capital,  Vergniaud  said  it  contained  a 
calumny  against  the  National  Assembly,  and  pro- 
voked the  people  to  murder  many  of  its  members 
as  being  accomplices  of  the  court,  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  of  the  excesses  of  the  court."  "  Only 
remark  the  chronological  coincidence,"  said  he ; 
"  this  letter  is  dated  on  the  3rd  of  September,  and 
it  is  in  the  night  between  the  2nd  and  the  3rd 
that  a  man  whom  I  had  never  mentioned  but 
with  respect  and  esteem — ^that  Robespierre  told 
the  people  that  there  was  a  great  plot  which  he 
alone  could  defeat — that  there  was  a  plot  for  de- 
livering up  France  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
that  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Condorcet,  La- 
source,  and  others  of  the  Gironde  were  at  the  head 
of  it.''  Sergent  gave  him  the  lie  direct,  exclaim- 
ing "Vergniaud,  all  that  is  false!"  And  that  it 
was  false  was  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  Verg- 
niaud was  alive  to  tell  the  story,  and  his  party 
alive  to  hear  him.  Lowering  sail,  Vergniaud 
responded  that  he  was  happy  to  learn  that  Robes- 
pierre too  had  been  calumniated.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  massacres  and  of  the  formal  invitation  to 
murder  and  assassination  which  had  been  given 
to  the  people,  but  still  cautiously,  still  measuredly, 
like  one  who  yet  trembled  under  the  knife  of  the 
sovereign  people,  or  like  one  who  had  determined 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  feet  that  no  invitation  or 
provocation  could  have  led  any  people  but  the 
French  to  commit  such  atrocities — ^that  nothing 
but  a  universal  bloodthirstiness  mixed  with  an 
apathy  scarcely  less  detestable  could  account  for 
the  prolongation,  in  a  populous  and  crowded 
capital,  of  such  enormities.  He  said,  "  That  the 
people,  with  a  patience  worn  out  by  a  long  series 
of  treasons,  should  have  risen  at  last  and  have 
taken  signal  vengeance  on  their  enemies  is  not  so 
extraordinary — is  nothing  but  a  resistance  to  op- 
pression. And,  even  if  &ey  have  committed  some 
excesses  which  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a  just 
vengeance,  I  can  onlv  see  in  that  the  crime  of 
those  who  provoked  them  by  their  long  treachery 
and  treason.  The  good  citizen  will  tlvow  a  veu 
on  these  partial  disorders  (jiesordres  partids\  and 
will  only  speak  of  the  courage  of  die  people,  of  the 
ardour  of  the  citizens,  of  the  glory  which  ought 
to  attend  a  people  who  know  how  to  break  their 


chains.''    The  gist  of  this  part  of  Vergniaod't 
speech  seems  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
this,  that  the  massacres  were  all  very  well  until 
they  threatened  the  Girondists.    Boileau,  another 
Girondist,  who   followed  Vergniaud,  said,  that 
Marat  was  calling  for  a  fresh  insurrection ;  and 
he  read  a  passage  from  Marat's  newspaper  of  the 
very  day.     The  passage  he  quoted  was  rather  a 
proof  of  Marat's  sagacity  and  foresight  than  of 
the  allegation  of  the  Girondist.     It  was  to  this 
effect — ^*'  Seeing  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  this 
Convention,  I  own  that  I  despair  of  the  public 
safety.     If  in  the  first  eight  sittings  the  Conven- 
tion shall  not  be  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
constitution,  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  it. 
Fifty  years  of  anarcky  await  France,  and  you 
will  emerge  from  it  only  by  the  power  of  some 
dictator  who  shall  be  a  true  patriot  and  statesman. 
Oh !  prating  people,  if  you  did  but  know  how  to 
act !"     There  was  nothing  so  atrocious  in  this  pas- 
sage from  Marat's  newspaper  as  in  the  circular 
of  the  committee  of  surveillance ;  but  it  excited 
infinitely  more  indignation  or  noise.     Amidst  loud 
cries  of  ^*  Send  him  to  the  Abbaye,''  Marat  rose 
with  great  sang-froid,  and  demanded  to  be  heard. 
Boileau    exclaimed  that  such   a  monster   ought 
to  be  expelled.      Another    Girondist   demanded 
that  Marat  should  be   heard  only  at   the  bar. 
^*  Oh !"  quoth  Marat,  ^'  I  entreat  the  Assembly  not 
to  get  into  a  great  passion  against  me !"   Another 
Girondist  said  that  he  ought  to  answer  whether 
he  avowed  or  disavowed  the  atrocious  extract  which 
had  been  read.    «'  Oh !"  responded  Marat,  '*  there 
is  no  need  to  make  this  call  upon  me.    Some  men 
have  dared  to  throw  in  my  teeth  the  proscriptions 
and  decrees  and  accusations  of  the  Constituent  and 
Legislative  Assemblies.    But  do  you  not  see  that 
the  people  themselves  have  upset  all  those  decrees 
by  decting  me  one  of  their  representatives,  and  by 
calling  upon  me  to  take  my  seat  among  you  ?    The 
people  judge  correctly  of  my  intentions — ^the  sans- 
culottes know  that  their  cause  is  my  cause.    The 
accusations,  the  ofifences  which  some  men  in  this 
Convention  have  reproached  me  with  form  and 
constitute  my  glory!    The  decrees  they  speak  of 
were  launched  agamst  me  only  for  my  having  un- 
masked traitors  and  detected  conspirators.    For 
eighteen  months  have  I  lived  under  the  sword  of 
Lafeyette!     If  that  traitor  could  have  got  posses- 
sion of  my  person,  he  would  have  annihilated  me, 
and  the  most  zealous  defender  of  the  people  would 
no  longer  exist.  As  for  the  passage  cited  from  my 
writings,  I  confess  it,  I  avow  it,  for  never  has  a  lie 
escaped  my  lips,  and  dbsimulation  was  ever  a 
stranger  to  my  heart :— but  I  beg  to  observe  that 
that  passage  was  written  ten  days  ago,  when  the 
Convention  had  not  met,  and  when  the  elections 
were  going  on.     Then,  indignant  at  seeing  the 
election  to  the  Convention  of  some  men  whom  I 
had  long  ago  denounced  as  enemies  to  the  people 
— at  witnessing  the  triumph  of  this  faction  of  the 
Gironde  who  are  now  persecuting  me,  I  wrote 
what  is  written,  and  stuck  it  up  in  the  streeU  of 
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Paris.  It  is  only  through  a  little  roguery  of  my 
printer  that  the  passage  hiBui  appeared  in  small  type 
in  my  paper  of  to-day.  But  I  have  an  incontest- 
ahle  proof  that  I  wish  to  march  with  you,  at  least 
with  all  friends  of  the  country ;  and  here  is  my 
proof— it  is  the  first  numher  of  a  new  joumid 
which  I  am  going  to  puhlish  under  the  name  of 
'  The  Republican.'*  Gentlemen,  you  will  permit 
me  to  read  a  few  passages  ?  You  will  see  in  them 
the  homage  I  render  to  the  Convention,  and  then 
you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  the  man  who  is 
now  accused  before  you."  The  Assembly  ordered 
one  of  their  secretaries  to  read  this  new  sheet, 
which  appears  to  have  contained  nothing  but  a 
rhapsody  of  words,  unsusceptible  of  any  definite 
meaning.  It,  however,  had  a  very  favourable  effect 
on  an  Assembly  which  was  eternally  taking  rhodo- 
montade  for  eloquence.  "  I  hope,"  said  Marat, 
**  I  flatter  myself  that,  after  hearing  these  passages 
from  my  *  Republican,'  you  will  no  longer  enter- 
tain the  slighest  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  my  in- 
tentions. I  can  answer  for  the  purity  of  my  soul ; 
but  I  cannot  change  my  opinions,  which  are  sug- 
gested by  the  nature  of  things.  But  permit  me  to 
remind  you,  that,  if  my  justification  had  not  ap- 
peared in  my  new  journal,  ^  The  Republican,'  you 
would  have  condemned  me  to  die  by  the  sword  of 
tyrants !  This  fury  is  unworthy  of  me  men ;  but 
I  fear  nothing  under  the  sun."  Here  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  putting  it  to  his  fore- 
head, he  continued  :  **  If  you  had  launched  a  de- 
cree of  accusation  against  me,  I  would  have  blown 
out  my  brains  at  the  foot  of  this  tribune.  This, 
then,  is  the  fruit  of  my  nightly  wakings,  of  my 
labours,  of  my  misery,  of  my  sufferings,  of  my 
three  years  of  subterranean  dungeons,  all  braved 
and  borne  for  the  good  of  my  country!"  The 
Girondists  cried  out  that  he  was  mad — that  he 
ought  to  be  driven  out  of  the  speaking-place ;  the 
Mountain  and  the  galleries  applauded ;  and  Tallien 
moved  the  order  of  the  day,  to  get  rid  of  ridiculous 
accusations  which  had  led  to  such  a  scandalous  and 
riotous  discussion.  The  Gironde  was  fluttered, 
awed,  intimidated,  and,  though  in  a  decided  ma- 
jority, it  allowed  the  order  of  the  day  to  be 
carried — ^which  was  equivalent  to  a  decisive  vic- 
tory on  the  part  of  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  the 
whole  Mountain.  Not  satisfied  with  this  triumph, 
the  Mountain  drove  for  the  jmssing  of  the  declara- 
tion, ^  The  French  republic  is  one  and  indivisible." 
And  this  was  carried  as  a  thing  of  course,  the  blind 
Girondists  having  no  notion  that  this  formula  would 
be  the  death  sentence  upon  their  party,  as  soon  as 
another  turn  or  two  of  the  wheel  should  throw  them 
at  the  feet  of  the  Mountain.  The  morning  sitting 
was  terminated  by  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  war- 
mmister  Servan,  who  sent  in  his  resignation  under 
pretext  of  bad  health,  and  with  assurances  that  the 
crisis  of  alarm  ought  now  to  be  over,  as  Dumouriez 
had  united  the  French  armies  at  Ste.  Men^hould. 
A  deputy  moved  that  it  should  be  declared  that 
this  retiring  Girondist  had  merited  well  of  the 
country ;  but  the  Convention  would  not  come  to 
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any  vote.  In  the  evening  sitting  a  deputation  from 
the  Paris  municipality  presented  itself  to  demon- 
strate that  the  commune  cared  no  more  for  the 
Convention  than  it  had  cared  for  the  last  Assembly ; 
and  that  it  was  not  disposed  to  sit  down  quietly 
under  the  accusations  which  the  Girondists  had 
brought  against  it  that  morning.  The  orator  of 
the  deputation  declared  that  all  the  commune  had 
ever  wished  to  do  was  to  crush  traitors,  and  make 
the  enemies  of  the  country  tremble.  The  Convention 
basely  ordered  that  his  discourse  should  be  printed. 
These  somewhat  minute  details  of  what  passed  at 
Marat's  first  appearance  in  the  tribune,  and  at  the 
first  open  attack  of  the  Girondists  upon  the  ultra- 
Jacobins,  will  prepare  the  reader  for  all  that  soon 
followed — for  the  humiliation,  flight,  proscription, 
and  bloody  death  of  a  conceited,  contemptible, 
babbling  faction.  Yet  the  Girondists  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  unconscious  that  they  had  made 
a  miserable  exhibition  of  weakness.  They  might 
have  been  quiet,  and  Danton  was  not  indisposed  to 
reconciliation  and  renewal  of  friendship ;  but  they 
kept  the  hostile  attitude  they  had  assumed,  and, 
putting  themselves  again  on  the  offensive,  attacked 
the  Jacobins  with  a  fierceness  which  hardly  leaves 
a  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  as  cruel  after 
victory  as  we  know  the  Mountain  to  have  been. 
Brissot,  like  Marat,  waged  war  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  journalist  and  member  of  the  Convention. 
Prudhomme,  the  printer,  and  all  that  class  of 
journalists  whose  essays  were  most  to  the  taste  of 
the  people,  contiuued  to  support  the  Mountain,  and 
to  lash  the  Gironde  as  a  troop  of  Syllas  and  Cati- 
lines  and  JiUius  Casars.  Tales  were  invented  by 
both  contending  parties  to  blacken  and  damn  one 
another  in  public  opinion : — on  both  sides  the  ma- 
lignity was  about  equal. 

The  Convention  agreed  to  demand  firom  Roland, 
as  minister  of  the  interior,  an  exact  and  faithful 
account  of  the  state  of  Paris ;  and  there  was  now 
a  great  deal  of  talk  on  the  part  of  the  Girondists 
about  the  duty  of  stopping  fiiture  massacres.  Ro- 
land had  been  elected  to  the  Convention,  but, 
being  a  minister,  he  could  not  take  his  seat,  as  the 
first  Assembly,  in  their  wisdom,  had  decreed  that 
the  functions  of  a  representative  of  the  people  and 
the  functions  of  a  minister  were  incompatible  with 
each  other,  and  that  there  would  be  an  end  to 
liberty  and  good  government  if  any  minister  were 
allowed  to  debate  in  the  House.  Roland,  or  his 
wife,  says  that  he  would  infinitely  have  preferred 
the  honour  of  representing  the  people  to  the  ho- 
nours and  emoluments  of  office,  and  that  it  was 
only  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  his  party  that  he  con- 
sented to  remain  in  the  ministry.  The  Girondists 
made  a  faint  attempt  to  erase  the  decree  of  the  first 
Assembly;  but  the  majority  of  the  Convention 
cried  out  as  against  a  grand  political  heresy,  and 
Jacobin  logicians  demonstrated  that  no  man  could 
possibly  be  a  part  of  the  representative  and  a  part 
of  the  executive  at  the  same  time.  It  was  then 
assumed  that  those  who  were  ministers  and  had 
been  elected  members  might  make  their  own  free 
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choice  between  the  two  stations ;  but  the  Jacobins 
urged  that  there  could  be  no  such  choice,  and  that 
Roland,  having  been  elected  by  the  people,  was 
bound  to  resign  office  and  take  his  seat  in  the 
Convention,  as  Danton  had  done.  Failing  in  this, 
some  of  them  suggested  that  their  own  party  ought 
to  be  represented  in  the  executive ;  that  Danton, 
"  that  revolutionary  minister,  who  at  the  head  of 
the  interesting  department  of  justice  had  served 
the  cause  of  liberty  with  that  vigour  of  character 
and  that  energy  of  talent  which  were  peculiar  to 
him,"  should  quit  his  seat  in  the  Convention  and 
take  again  his  seat  at  the  council-board.  But  Dan- 
ton would  not  consent  to  so  dangerous  an  arrange- 
ment:  he  would  tiot  return  to  the  cabinet,  and  he 
very  ingeniously  demonstrated  that  Roland  and  the 
rest  ought  to  resign  and  leave  the  Convention  to 
choose  an  entirely  new  executive.  This,  he  said, 
was  the  course  that  Roland  himself  was  disposed 
to  take ;  and  surely  it  would  be  itnworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Convention  and  the  young  republic  to 
supplicate  and  intreat  Roland,  or  any  other  man,  to 
remain  in  office.  The  Girondists,  after  describing 
Roland  as  the  most  perfect  of  men  and  ministers, 
as  a  statesman  whose  like  was  not  to  be  found  in 
France  or  in  the  world,  insisted  that  he  ought  to 
be  invited  to  remain  in  the  executive.  "  But," 
said  Danton,  "  if  you  send  an  invitation  of  the  sort 
to  citizen  Roland,  you  must  send  another  to  Ma- 
dame his  wife,  for  all  the  world  knows  that  Roland 
has  never  been  alone  in  his  department.  I  was 
alone  in  mine."  The  Girondists  murmured  as  if 
Danton  had  spoken  treason  against  the  nation. 
This  provoked  him,  and  he  went  on  to  tax  Roland 
with  incompetence  and  cowardice.  "  Not  long 
ago,"  said  he,— alluding  to  the  time  wheii  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  advancing, — "  all  the 
ministers  were  in  despair,  atid  Roland  himself 
thought  of  quitting  Paris."  "  Yes,"  subjoined 
Duhem,  one  of  the  most  terrible  men  of  the 
Mountain,  "  that  is  quite  true.  I  myself  was  a 
witness  of  the  fact."  Here  Faublas  Louvet,  who 
continued  steady  to  his  parly  and  his  devotion  to 
Roland  (who  had  promised  at  one  time  to  make 
him  minister  of  justice),  said  that  Danton  referred 
to  a  moment  when  the  streets  of  Paris  were  pla- 
carded with  the  most  frightful  calumnies  against 
ministers  and  their  friends.  Several  Girondists 
cried  out,  "  Yes !  yes !— the  placards  of  Marat !" 
"  Alarmed  at  the  state  of  the  public  mind,"  re- 
sumed Louvet,  "  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Roland, 
who  was  incessantly  threatened  in  these  atrocious 
placards,  I  waited  upon  him,  I  showed  him  that 
his  danger  was  great,  and  becoming  every  hour 
greater.  And  what  did  the  virtuous  Roland  say? 
He  said,  *  If  I  am  to  be  killed,  I  must  wait  for 
death ;  and  this  will  be  the  last  crime  of  the  fac- 
tion, be  it  what  it  may.*  Roland,  therefore,  may 
have  lost  a  part  of  his  confidence ;  but  these  words 
prove  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  courage."  The 
Girondists  applauded;  but  the  Mountain  conti- 
nued their  sneers  at  a  minister  of  the  interior  who 
was  governed  by  his  wife,  and  who  could  do  no- 


thing without  her.    The  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
however,  agreed  that  Roland  should  be  invited  to 
remain  in  office ;  and  he  presently  said,  in  a  letter 
to  the  president,  that  he  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  House.     "  I  remain,"  said  he,  **  since  calumny 
attacks  me,  since  danger  awaits  me,  since  the  Con- 
vention seems  to  desire  that  I  should  remain.  It  is 
but  too  glorious  for  me  that  men  can  reproach  me 
for  nothing  but  my  union  with  courage  and  vir- 
tue."    His  creature  Pache,  who  began  to  lietray 
him,  and  to  intrigue  with  the  Jacobins  as  soon 
as  he  obtained  office,  or  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
the  Mountain  must  triiiuiph   over   the  Gironde, 
was  made  war-minister,  in  lieu  of  Servan,  who  had 
resigned.     Garat,  a  man  of  letters  from  Bordeaux, 
and  the  editor  of  a  Paris  newspaper,  succeeded 
Danton  as  ministet  of  justice.     In  his  letter  to  the 
Convention  (it  was  dated  the  30th  of  September), 
Roland  rendered  thanks  to  heaven  that  the  liberty 
of  his  country  was  now  secured  ;  and  to  the  late 
National  Assembly  for  having  recalled  him  to  the 
ministry  on  the  1 0th  of  August — a  nomination 
which  would  be  the  honour  of  his  whole  hfe.     He 
declared  as  a  ihinister  that  he  knew  there  had  been 
projects  to  establish  a  dictatorship  or  a  triumvi- 
rate, and  that  it  was  in  furtherance  of  these  iniqui- 
tous projects  that  the  worst  atrocities  of  September 
had  been  committed.     He  denied  that  he  had  ever 
shown  any  want  of  courage,  or  that  he  had  ever 
advised  the  council  of  government  to  flee  from 
Paris ;  and  he  asked  who  had  the  more  courage, 
a  minister  like  him,  who  in  the  doleful  days  which 
followed  the  2nd  of  September  had  denounced  the 
assassinations  J  or  the  men  like  Danton  who  had 
flattered  and  protected  the  assassins  ?     He  did  not 
attempt  to  explain  how  it  was  that  his  denuncia- 
tions were  made  so  very  tardily,  how  it  was  that 
he  allowed  two  days  and  nights  of  massacre  to 
elapse  before  he  wrote  his  energetic  letter  to  San- 
terre.     He  boasted  that  he  had  done  his  duty 
honestly,  promptly,  heroically,  whereas  in  fact  he 
had  done  absolutely  nothing  from  Sunday  after- 
noon till  Tuesday  evening.     We  know  his  weak- 
ness, we  more  than  suspect  his  fear :  we  repeat  he 
could  have  done  little  or  nothing — but  these  after- 
boastings  of  his  haviil^  done  so  very  much  fill  the 
mind  with  inexpressible  disgust.    He  resumed  the 
subject  of  that  departmental  guard  for  the  Con- 
vention the  proposal  of  which  the  Mountain  and  all 
Paris  had  received  with  such  wrath  and  suspicion. 
"  Without  doubt,"  said  he,  "  Paris  has  rendered 
the  most  important  services  to  liberty;  but  the 
people  of  Paris  must  not  exercise  any  absolute  con- 
trol ovfel-  the  Convention .   The  patrioU  of  the  capital 
would  never  think  of  exercising  this  ascendancy 
were  it  not  fot  fevil  counsellors.     The  best  Jaws  can 
only  result  froiii  a  wise  and  mature  dehberation,  and 
there  can  be  no  such  deliberation  unless  the  legis- 
lature is  left  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  independence 
and  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion.     It  is  for  this 
that  the  Conventioii  requires  an  armed  force  that 
belongs  neither  to  Paris  nor  to  any  other  particular 
town,  but  to  the  entire  republic— a  force  composed 
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of  men  taken  from  all  parts  of  France."    All  this 
was  perfectly  trae  and  in  itself  just ;  but  there  was 
no  convincing  the  omnipotent  Parisians  that  they 
ought  not  to  retain  the  ascendancy  they  had  ac- 
quired.    Barbaroux  in  the  beginning  had  commit- 
ted a  monstrous  mistake  in  speaking  of  the  respect- 
abilities of  the  South,  the  countrymen  or  the  fellow- 
townsmen  of  the  Girondists,  thus  giving  the  Pa- 
risians the  opportunity  of  saying  that  these  Girond- 
ists were  choosing  their  own  devoted  bands  to  give 
the  law  to  the  capital,  to  destroy  the  Mountain,  the 
only  sans-culottic  portion  of  the  Convention,  to  shut 
up  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  commit  other  horrors 
against  liberty  and  equality.   And  after  all  this  loud 
talk,  after  securing  to  themselves  all  the  odium  of  the 
intenrion,the  Girondists  threw  up  the  project  of  the 
departmental  guard  altogether,  and  notliing  was  ever 
seen  of  Barbaroux's  eight  hundred  respectabilities, 
or  their  braces  of  pistols,  or  their  muskets,  or  their 
assignats.     In  the  same  way,  after  threatening  the 
new  commune  with  destruction,  after  passing  a 
number  of  decrees  for  the  appointment  of  a  more 
legal  or  more  moderate  municipality,  they  left  that 
body  much  as  they  found  it,  the  only  significant 
change  being  that  Pt?tion  resigned  the  mayoralty 
on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  was 
succeeded  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville  by  a  Dr.  Cham- 
bon,  a  weak  silly  man,  but  entirely  devoted  to  the 
men  of  the  Mountain.     At  one  time  the  Girondists 
thought  of  threatening  the  Jacobin  Club  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  law,  at  another  time  they  thought 
of  attempting  to  recover  their  influence  in  the  club 
by  means  of  their  oratory  and  eloquence ;  but  they 
neither  did  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  vital  points,  kept  talking  and  vacillating, 
discovering  their  weakness  even  where  they  might 
have  concealed  it,  and  showing  no  courage  and 
energy  except  by  fits  and  starts.     Whenever  they 
were  ebullient  they  were  rash  and  fierce.     On 
Monday  the  29th  of  October,  Roland  ])resented  a 
Jong  report  to  the  Convention  on  the  actual  state  of 
Paris,  or  rather,  on  the  crimes  and  plans  of  the 
agitators.    "  If  my  lungs  were  as  strong  as  my 
courage,"  said  the  minister  of  the  interior,  "  I 
would  read  the  paper  myself."    The  Convention 
ordered  one  of  the  secretaries  to  read  it  for  him. 
The  report  stated  that  the  administrative  bodies 
were  without  power,  that  the  commune  of  Paris 
had  become  a  terrible  despotism ;  that  the  people 
of  Paris  were  good,  but  deceived ;  that  the  weakness 
of  the  two  preceding  Assemblies  had  been  the  cause 
ofa  vast  deal  of  mischief;  that  unless  the  Con- 
vention acted  promptly  there  would  be  no  remedy 
to  the  evil,  and  that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  the  agitators,  **  partisans  of  the  ancient  re- 
?hne,  or  false  friends  of  the  people,"  had  conceived 
the  plan  of  a  universal  anarchy,  which  should  ena- 
ble them  to  revel  in  blood  and  plunder.    Added 
to  the  report  was  the  attestation  of  the  vice-preai- 
lent  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  criminal  tribunal, 
^ho  said  that  a  member  of  the  Cordeliers'  Club 
(meaning  Marat  or  Danton,  but  not  naming  any- 
boily)  had  told  him  that  the  revolution  was  not  yet 


completed ;  that  the  massacres  of  September  had 
left  a  good  deal  to  do  yet ;  that  a  new  blood-letting 
was  indispensable,  and  might  take  place  within  a 
fortnight ;  that  Roland,  Brissot,  Barbaroux,  Buzot, 
Vergniaud,  Gaudet,  and  Lasource  were  marked 
out ;  and  that  the  only  man  that  could  save  the 
country  was  Robespierre.     On  hearing  his  name 
pronounced,  the  Incorruptible  begged  to  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence  against  thb  vague  accusation, 
which  was  indeed  more  unmeaning  than  that  which 
had  been  produced  by  Beau  Barbaroux.    The  Gi- 
rondists made  a  hooting  and  shouting,  and  de- 
manded that  Roland's  paper  should  be  printed  and 
sent  to  the  eighty- three  departments.   *'  President,' ' 
roared  Danton,  '*  stop  this  shameful  noise !     Let 
Robespierre  be  heard :  I  will  speak  after  him." 
The  president,  who  happened  to  be  Guadet,  told 
Robespierre  that  he  could  only  speak  to  the  ques- 
tion, or  whether  Roland's  report  was  to  be  printed  or 
not.    The  Incorruptible  replied  disdainfully  to  the 
president,  that  he  had  no  need  of  his  officious  in- 
structions as  to  the  rules  of  the  house.  "  I  invoke," 
said  he,  "  the  justice  of  this  Assembly.     A  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  has  as  much  right  to  be 
heard  as  a  minister !   Am  I  to  be  calumniated  and 
condemned  without  being  allowed  to  reply  ?"    Pre- 
sident Guadet  savagely  called  him  to  the  question. 
"  This   is  oppression !"  exclaimed  Robespierre ; 
"  this  is  tyranny !     I  am  defending  my  honour, 
and  perhaps  my  life,  and  the  president  would  re- 
strict me  to  a  miserable  question  about  printing  a 
ministerial  report !"  "  Robespierre,"  cried  Guadet, 
*'  if  you  do  not  speak  to  the  question,   I  will  put 
it  to  the  vote."     "  Hear  me  first,"  cried  the  In- 
corruptible ;  "  hear  what  I  have  to  say !"     Some 
of  the  Girondists  cried  out  that  they  would  not  hear 
him,  and  others  hooted  and  shouted.     Robespierre 
was  losing  heart  or  voice,  when  Danton  said  .'to 
him,  **  Speak,  man  ;  there  are  good  citizens  who 
will  hear  you  I"  and  Robespierre  then  continued, 
crying  shame  at  these  indecent  interruptions,  and 
exposing  with  considerable  force  the  horrors  that 
must  ensue  if  representatives  were  to  be  treated  in 
this  manner,  if  tried  patriots  were  to  be  condemned 
without  being  heard,  and  without  a  particle  df  evi- 
dence against  them.     He  concluded  with  saying, 
"  Who  is  there  that  will  enter  into  a  calm  dis- 
cussion?    Who  dares  accuse  me  to  my  face?" 
Here  Faublas-Louvet, — who  had  once  ventured  to 
attack  him  in  the  Jacobins, — rose  and  exclaimed, 
"  /  do — I  accuse  you,  Robespierre  I"  This  looked 
like  an  impromptu,  and  it  produced  a  wondrous 
sensation ;  but  it  had  all  been  arranged  beforehand 
between  the  novelist  and  the  Rolands ;  and  Louvet 
had  his  harangue  ready  written  in  his  pocket,  and 
he  now  proceeded  to  read  it.     "  I  accuse  you, 
Robespierre,  of  having  long  calumniated  the  purest 
of  our  patriots,  and  particularly  in  the  days  of  Sep- 
tember, when   calumnies  were  proscriptions.     I 
accuse  you  of  having  set  yourself  up  as  an  object 
of  public  idolatry,  and  of  having  caused  it  to  be 
said  that  you  are  the  only  man  capable  of  saving 
the  country.    I  accuse  you  of  having  degraded, 
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insulted,  and  persecuted  the  national  representation, 
of  having  tyrannized  by  intrigue  and  fear  over  the 
electoral  assembly  and  the  elections  of  Paris,  and 
of  having  aimed  at  supreme  power  by  calumny, 
violence,  and  terror.  I  accuse  you  of  having  evi- 
dently marched  towards  supreme  power,  as  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  facts  I  have  enumerated,  and  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  your  conduct;  and  I  demand 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  that 
conduct.''  But  facts  there  were  none.  There  was 
a  vast  deal  of  declamation,  but  no  statement  of  a 
fact,  nothing  like  a  good  presumptive  proof  (that  is, 
against  Robespierre)  from  the  begiuning  to  the  end 
of  this  long  oration,  which  had  been  cogitated  by  all 
the  talent  and  genius  of  the  Gironde.  There  were 
indeed  several  things  that  bore  closely  and  heavily 
upon  Marat,  Panis,  and  Sergent ;  but  the  present 
business  was  to  attack  Robespierre,  who  had  not 
been  a  member  of  the  commune's  committee  of 
surveillance,  who  had  not  in  any  way  made  him- 
self or  his  agency  apparent  during  the  September 
slaughters,  who  was  not  at  the  time  a  public  func- 
tionary, who  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  councils 
or  committees  either  of  the  commune  or  of  the 
Assembly.  No  paper  was  ever  found  signed  by 
him  as  a  mere  member  of  the  municipality.  We 
believe  that  Robespierre  may  have  been  deeply 
implicated;  but  it  was  the  business  of  his  accusers 
to  bring  forward  convmcing  proofs,  and  this  they 
fiuled  to  do — failed  miserably,  and  so  awkwardly, 
that  they  put  him  in  the  enviable  position  of  an 
injured  and  calumniated  man.  Louvet's  oration, 
moreover,  contained  several  palpable  falsehoocls,  as 
that  Potion  knew  nothing  of  the  preparations  for 
the  massacres,  that  the  .massacres  were  all  com- 
mitted by  two  hundred  persons,  or  fewer,  and 
against  the  intention  and  to  the  horror  of  dl  the 
rest  of  the  Paris  population!  The  oration  too 
which  Louvet  read  bestowed  such  extravagant 
praise  upon  the  virtuous  minister  of  the  interior, 
that  the  Jacobins  cried  out  that  the  real  intention 
of  it  was  to  propose  Roland  for  a  dictator.  Another 
instance  of  unfair  play  was  that  Danton,  who  had 
had  more  to  do  with  the  massacres  than  any  man, 
was  tbuched  most  delicately,  as  if  those  who  were 
accusing  Robespierre  would  enter  into  a  pact  and 
alliance  with  the  terrible  ex-minister  of  justice,  if 
he  would  only  break  with  Robespierre.  Popular 
idolatry,  and  an  influence  exercised  over  the  Paris 
elections,  were  the  very  bathos  of  accusation  after 
all  the  loud  denunciations  and  preambles  of 
the  Girondists.  If  even,  as  Louvet  said,  it 
was  through  the  influence  of  Robespierre  that 
Marat  was  elected,  this  was  but  a  poor  and  in- 
conclusive ground  for  impeachment,  particularly 
after  the  Convention  had  recognised  Marat's  re- 
turn, and  had  allowed  him  to  sit  among  them  for 
five  or  six  weeks.  At  this  moment,  though  the 
spirit  of  the  man  might  be  suspected,  there  were 
no  overt  acts  wherewith  to  charge  Robespierre ; 
he  had  run  the  race  for  a  republic  with  the  rest, 
and,  bad  and  mad  as  were  his  orations  in  the  Jaco- 
bin Club,  they  were  scarcely  worse  than  the  decla- 


mations and  writings  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde. 
Barbaroux  had  loved  him;  they  had  all  loved 
him  for  these  orations,  and  for  his  conduct  in  the 
first  Assembly.  Vergniaud  had  just  said  that  he 
had  never  mentioned  Robespierre  but  with  respect 
and  esteem  down  to  the  night  between  the  2Dd 
and  3rd  of  September,  when  he  (Robespierre)  was 
reported  to  have  talked  about  cutting  off  the  Gi- 
rondists, a  report  which  neither  Vergniaud  nor 
any  of  his  party  sustained  by  the  shadow  of  a  proof. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  narrative 
written  and  printed,  to  the  effect  that  Robespierre 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  faltered,  and  shrank 
almost  into  the  earth  before  the  thunders  of 
Louvet  (who,  heaven  knows,  was  no  thunderer, 
but  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  all  that  is 
sublime  and  terrible) ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  reports  of  the  debate  to  justify  these  descrip- 
tions or  paintings.  It  appears,  on  Ibe  contrary,  that, 
save  for  a  minute  when  the  Girondists  were  drown- 
ing his  not  very  strong  voice  by  superior  strength 
of  lungs  and  riotous  hootings,  he  was  perfectly 
self-possessed,  and  that,  backed  by  Danton,  his 
brother  Augustin,  Couthon,  and  others,  he  laughed 
at  the  vague  accusations,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
diflSculty  in  inducing  the  Convention  to  put  off  the 
consideration  of  them,  and  grant  him  till  that  day 
week  to  prepare  his  answer.  In  the  interval  the 
Girondists  committed  fresh  mistakes.  On  the 
very  next  day  Barbaroux,  in  the  Convention,  while 
endeavouring  to  dissipate  the^  suspicions  of  the 
Parisians  on  the  subject  of  the  departmental  guard, 
gave  them  growth  and  increase,  and  made  use  of 
several  most  awkward  arguments  to  put  down  the 
cry  of  federalism  and  southern  preponderance. 
But  the  real  field  on  which  the  batde  must  be  de- 
cided was  the  Jacobin  Club;  and  there  Robes- 
pierre and  his  friends  were  armed  at  all  points. 
On  the  very  night  after  the  debate  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  members  of  the  club  went  down  in 
shoals  to  denoimce  the  horrible  condtict  of  Louvet, 
and  to  call  for  his  immediate  expulsion  from  the 
society.  The  violence  and  folly  of  the  Girondists 
furnished  them  with ^^ excellent  arguments;  and  it 
was  not  for  them  to  prove  that  their  own  conduct 
had  been,  or  would  continue  to  be,  more  generous 
or  more  considerate.  Fabre  d'Eglantine  said  it 
was  impossible  to  describe  the  scandalous  scenes 
that  passed  in  the  Convention,  where  patriots 
were  not  allowed  to  speak  against  their,  accusers, 
where  there  was  nothing,  in  the  body  of  the  house, 
but  insolence  and  despotism,  while  the  galleries 
were  getting  crowded  with  nobody  but  women. 
Robespierre  himself  called  upon  the  club  to  arm 
itself  with  courage  to  resist  the  atrocious  calumnies 
that  were  propagated;  and  he  read  a  long  dis- 
course justifying  the  whole  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  accusing  the  Girondists  of  state  crimes  far 
worse  than  any  that  had  ever  been  committed  0/ 
imagined  by  the  old  despotism  or  even  by  Lafayette 
and  the  Feuillants.  In  the  same  discourse  the 
Incorruptible  administered  enormous  doses  of 
flattery  to  the  Paris  population,  not  neglecting  to 
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ttsk  them  what  they  could  expect  if  this  faction  of 
men  from  the  south  were  to  invade  and  crowd  the 
capital  with  provincials  of  their  own  choosing — 
with  MarseiUese,  not  sans-culottic  like  those  which 
Barbaroux  had  first  brought  to  drive  the  king  out 
of  the    Tuileries,  but  TepectahUities  like    those 
whom  Lafayette  had  employed  to  massacre  the 
people  in  the  Champ  de  Mars?     The  Jacobin 
Club  unanimously  resolved  and  decreed  that  this 
address  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  affi- 
liated societies.     It  had  ten  thousand  times  more 
chance  of  making  an  impression  on  the  public 
mind  than  the  loose  accusation  read  by  Louvet  in 
the  Convention ;  and,  to  judge  impartially  between 
the  two  productions,  it  really  displayed  a  great  deal 
more  ability  and  an  immense  deal  more  tact 
Butcher  Legendre  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Louvet  had  been  carrying  his  speech  in  his  pocket 
for  many  days,  and  that  it  was  a  noticeable  coin- 
cidence that  Roland's  report,  Louvet's  speech,  and 
a  terrible  pamphlet  by  Brissot  against  the  Jacobins 
had  ail  appeared  in  the  course  of  one  morning. 
Merlin  said  that  Louvet,  Rebecqui,  and  Barba- 
roux were  ever  ready  to  swear  what  the  virtuous 
Roland  bade  them — ever  ready  to  insult,  in  the 
Convention,  those  who  were  accused,  and  to  im- 
pose silence  on  them  when  they  rose  to  defend 
themselves ;  that  Louvet,  the  editor  of  the  *  Senti- 
Delle '  newspaper,  was  paid  and  salaried  by  Roland 
{which  was  perfectly  true) ;  that  Louvet's  moral 
character  was  none  of  the  best  {which  was  just  as 
irue)^  and  that  he  was  **  a  champion  of  intrigue." 
Fabre  d'Eglantine  said  that  there  was  a  man  who 
had  seen,  near  at  hand,  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween the  10th  of  August  and  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  that  be  could  be  a  proper  arbiter  between 
Robespierre  and  Louvet;    that    this    man    was 
Petion;  that,   whatever  might  be  Pt^tion's  con- 
nexions with  'the  Gironde,  he  hoped  he  would 
speak  the  truth,  particularly  as  he  had  seen  him 
that  morning  on  the  very  point  of  mounting  the 
tribune  to  give  the  lie  to  Louvet's  accusations. 
But  Merlin  condemned  the  notion  of  any  such 
arbiter,  first   damning  Pc^tion  with  the  faintest 
praise,  and  then  asking  whether  the  ex -mayor  was 
not  the  close  friend  of  Brissot,  of  Roland,  of  Verg- 
niaud,  of  Barbaroux?     Augustin  Robespierre,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Incorruptible,  delivered  a 
discourse  which  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
the  Club,  and  made  his  fame  great.     He  begged 
them  ,to  observe  what  moment  it  was  the  Gi- 
rondists were  choosing  to    crush    his   innocent 
brother.      "  It  is  a  moment,"  said  he,    "  when 
they   hold    in   their  hands   both    the  executive 
power   and   the  legislative   power;    when    they 
dispose  of  all  the  forces  of  the  state.     And  it 
is  a  moment  when  all  the  people  of  France  are 
not  for  us,  when  we  can  only  count  with  certainty 
on  the  people  of  Paris.     Citizens,  I  was  alarmed 
this  morning  at  their  fury  in  the  Convention.     I 
thought  that  assassins  were  going  to  poniard  my 
dear  brother!     I  heard  some  men  say  that  he 
should  perish  at  their  hands ! The  Conven- 


tion has  been  dishonoured  by  a  tissue  of  lies — ^by 
a  romance  made  by  a  romance-maker :  they  heard 
him  in  silence,  even  to  the  last  word — nay,  they 
even  applauded  him !  The  Convention  has  dis- 
Jionoured  itself!  Who  knows  but  forged  papers 
may  be  brought  in  on  Monday  next  to  inculpate 
my  brother  ?  But  let  the  innocent  perish :  liberty 
will  not  perish  with  him,  for  she  does  not  depend 

on  the  life  of  one  man I  cannot  quit  this 

tribune  without  making  an  observation  about 
Marat.  Marat  cannot  be  very  culpable,  since  he 
is  persecuted  by  the  same  men  of  intrigue  that  are 
persecuting  Robespierre !  There  is  ano^er  fact  that 
I  must  communicate.  This  morning  I  was  at  the 
Convention,  sitting  near  Anacharsis  Clootz ;  and  I 
heard  Clootz  say  to  Potion  and  others,  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  dispute  warmly,  at  the  table  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  for  the  unity  of  the  re- 
public !  You  must  see  clearly  that  these  intriguers 
aim  at  federalism.  A  member  of  the  Mountain, 
who  endeavoured  to  restore  order  and  cahn  in  the 
House,  was  cruelly  insulted  by  Rebecqui,  who  said 
that  there  was  no  listening  to  such  men  as  Robes- 
pierre—^that  the  only  argument  was  the  sabre." 
Deschamps  rose  to  give  a  counterpart  to  the  ac- 
cusation contained  in  the  letter  of  the  president  of 
the  criminal  court,  which  Roland  had  presented  to 
the  Convention.  He  said  that  a  citizen,  a  member 
of  the  society,  had  been  heard  to  declare  at  a  public 
table,  only  yesterday,  that  Robespierre  and  Marat 
ought  to  be  assassinated ;  that  it  was  as  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the  ci- 
devant  king;  and  that  Robespierre  would  have 
been  taken  off  long  ago,  if  he  were  not  constantly 
surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  bravoes.  But  the 
most  remarkable  speech  of  the  night  was  that  of 
ex-Capuchin  Chabot,  who  knew  as  much  about  the 
massacres  of  September  as  any  man.  ''  Louvet," 
said  he,  **  has  declared  this  morning  that  it  was 
not  the  men  of  the  10th  of  August  that  made  the 
days  of  September ;  and  I,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
will  tell  you  that  they  were  precisely  the  same 
men!  Louvet  has  said  that  in  the  September 
affairs  there  were  not  above  two  hundred  persons 
in  activity,  and  I  will  tell  you  tliat  I  saw  and  passed 
under  ten  thousand  swords !  For  the  truth  of  this 
I  appeal  to  Bazire,  Calon,  and  other  deputies  of 
the  Assembly  who  were  with  me.  For  a  long  way 
before  we  reached  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye  we 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forcing  our  way 
through  the  dense  crowd.  I  alone  recognised  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  federates  who  were  brought 
to  Paris  by  Barbaroux.  It  is  possible  that  Louvet 
and  his  adherents  may  not  have  been  present  at 
those  popular  executions ;  but,  when  a  man  can 
speak  of  them  with  so  much  sang-froid,  surely  he 
cannot  have  much  humanity.  I  know  that,  since 
his  discourse  in  the  Convention,  I  would  not  sleep 
in  the  same  room  with  Louvet  for  fear  of  being  as- 
sassinated. I  call  upon  Petion^  who  knows  some- 
thing, to  declare  whether  it  is  true  that  there  were 
no  more  than  two  hundred  persons  employed  in 
those  long  executions.    Could  a  small  number  of 
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men  have  done  what  was  done  if  the  armed  citizens 
of  Paris  had  not  been  with  them — ^if  the  prisons 
had  not  been  invaded  by  the  same  men  who 
stormed  the  Tuileries  ?  France  has  yet  something 
to  learn  about  these  matters ;  and  the  men  of  in-t 
trigue  fancy  that  Uiey  can  take  advantage  of  its 
ignorance.  They  want  to  destroy  us  in  detail  : 
they  arc  going  to  impeach  Robespierre,  Marat, 
Danton,  Santerre;  and  very  soon  they  will  lay 
hold  of  Bazire,  Merlin,  Chabot«  Montaut,  and 
others.  But  let  them  look  well  to  their  own  heads : 
their  8trenfl;th  is  a  mere  weakness.  The  Conven- 
tion itself,  by  their  own  rote,  can  exercise  no  judi- 
cial power  without  the  sanction  of  the  people !" 
A  federate  presented  himself  to  assure  the  club 
that  he  and  several  of  his  comrades  had  been 
actively  employed  in  the  days  of  September ;  that 
the  prisoners  they  had  massacred  were  nearly  ail 
forgers  of  assignats  or  conspirators;  that  he  was 
going  to  quit  Paris  to-morrow,  and  that  he  re- 
gretted to  leave  it  at  a  moment  when  great  divi- 
sions and  dissensions  were  going  to  break  out.* 

Marat,  in  his  *  Republican,*  kept  up  the  war. 
He  repeated  the  accusation  of  federalism — a  word 
which  soon  became  as  terrible  and  odious  to  the 
Parisians  as  the  terms  veto^  or  aristocrat^  or  roi ; 
and  he  made  use  of  very  ingenious  arguments  and 
inductions,  from  facts  or  appearances,  to  fix  the 
charge  on  the  Gironde.  He  described  that  party 
as  a  clique,  the  soul  of  which  was  *'  the  pedant 
Buzot,  the  formalist  Lasource,  the  irascible  Guadet, 
the  perfidious  Brissot,  the  double  Gensonne,  and 
tartuffe  Rabaut-Pommier.*'  *'  May  God  have  pity 
on  their  souls  in  the  next  world!*'  said  Marat,' 
"  and  I  will  pardon  them  in  ihis^provided  only  they 
take  no  more  false  steps, ^*  He  again  and  again 
bade  the  commune  and  the  people  of  Paris  reflect 
on  the  consequences  of  bringing  an  army  devoted 
to  this  faction  into  the  capital — on  the  consequences 
of  any  removal  of  the  legislature  from  Pans  to  the 
provinces — on  the  consequences  of  a  splitting  up 
of  the  empire  into  a  number  of  federal  republics, 
in  each  of  which  the  Gironde  would  establish  an 
aristocracy  on  the  ruins  of  royalty,  would  seize 
and  hold  all  the  first  places,  depriving  Paris  of 
all  her  honour,  weight,  and  profit.  The  commune, 
who  had  lost  none  of  their  revolutionary  energy,  per- 
severed in  their  system,  intermeddling  with  every- 
thing, usurping  nearly  all  that  was  left  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  getting  possession  of  all  the 
national  or  forfeited  property  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Septeuil,  the  treasurer  of  the  civil  list, 
had  a  sum  of  money  in  his  chest,  said  to  exceed 
ten  millions  of  livres;  but,  whatever  was  the 
amount,  the  commune  got  it  all.  With  an  abund- 
ant deposit  of  hard  cash,  they  had  wherewith  to 
pay  all  the  poorer  and  more  desperate  part  of  the 
sans-culottes ;  and  with  such  a  body-guard  they 
had  little  to  fear  from  the  Girondists  of  the  Con- 
vention. They  even  procured  from  the  forty-eight 
Paris  sections  a  declaration  of  confidence,  appro- 
bation, and  friendship.    On  the  other  hand,  Ro- 
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land,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  demanded  ac- 
counts, taxed  the  committees  of  the  commune  with 
dilapidation,  waste,  and  corrupt  iise  of  the  public 
money,  and  sent  secret  orders  to  the  departments 
to  arrest  some  of  the  commissaries  employed  by 
the  commune,  as  robbers  and  assassins.     A  num- 
ber of  federates  were  employed  to  call  out  for  the 
heads  of  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre;  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  win  over  the  respecta- 
bility sections,  which  had  professed  so  much  de- 
votion to  Lafayette  and  the  Feuillants,  and  which 
had  done  so  little  for  them  at  the  moment  of  crisis 
— so  little  for  themselves ;  for  the  triumph  of  the 
sans-culottes  must  be  their  destruction.     Barba- 
roux,  as  a  proper  reply  to  an  address  which  the 
commune  had  sent  to  all  parts  of  France  to  justify 
their  own  conduct  and  suspicions,  and  to  denounce 
the  members  of  the  south  as  convicted  federalists, 
proposed  four  formidable  decrees  against  the  com- 
mune ;  but  his  party  had  not  the  courage  to  try 
their  strength  upo^  them ;  the  said  decrees  were 
given  up ;  and  again,  without  doing  anything,  they 
acquired  the  odium  of  the  most  fierce  and  san- 
guinary intention.*     More  through  this  miserable 
weakness  and  indecision  of  his  enemies  than  from 
the  exertions  of  his  friends  and  party,  Robespierre, 
when  he  presented  himself  on  Monday  the  5th  of 
November  to  reply  to   Louvet's  vague   charges, 
looked  rather  like  one  who  came  to  make  accu- 
sations than  one  that  came  to  answer  them.    The 
galleries  and  all  parts  of  the  House  were  crowded ; 
and  when  he  mounted  the  tribune  he  was  cheered 
by  the  people.     His  discourse  was  very  long,  and 
very  carefully  prepared,   showing  infinitely  more 
ability  than  the  flimsy  paper  which  the  author  of 
'  Faublas '  had  read.     "  Of  what  am  I  accused  ?" 
said  he :  "  of  having  conspired  to  bring  about  a 
dictatorship  or  a  triumvirate,  or  to  make  myself  a 
tribune  of  the  people.    The  opinion  of  my  adver- 
saries does  not  seem  to  be  fixed.     I^et  us  translate 
these  inconsistent  Roman  ideas  by  the  words  su- 
preme poiver.     Now  you  must  agree  that,  if  such 
a  project  was  criminal,  it  was  still  more  insane. 
To  execute  it,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  upset  the 
throne,  but  to  destroy  the  Icgislatiure,  and  prevent 
the  Assembly  being  succeeded  by  a  National  Con- 
vention.    But  how  happened  it,  then,  that  I  was 
the  first,   in  my  public  discourses  and  in  my 
writings,  to  call  fbr  a  Convention,   as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  my  country  ?     It  is  true  that 
that  proposition  was  denounced  as  turbulent  and 
dangerous  by  the  Girondists;   but  presently  the 
revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  more  than  legiti- 
matised  it — realised  it.     Need  I  say  that,  to  arrive 
at  a  dictatorship,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  be 
master  of  Paris  ?  All  the  eighty-three  departments 
must  be  won  over  or  subdued.    Now,  where  were 

•  Barbaronx's  proposed  decrees  were— 1.  Thit  the  legi^atare 
shoald  quit  Paris  unless  It  were  protected  from  insults  «"»*  >»J»''^"S!k 
2.  That  the  federat*^  and  the  naUonnl  gendarmes,  conjointly  ^m 
the  national  guards  of  the  Paris  secUon.  should  mount  gusltt  at  uie 
National  Convention ;  3.  That  the  Comventim  thouU  coitwrt  ttse{[  mv 
a  high  com  (/justice  to  try  all  amtpiraton ;  4.  That  the  Conventioo 
shoiad  break  up  Uie  Paris  municipaUty. 
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my  treasures  ?    Where  my  airmieB  ?    Where  my 
fortresses?    All  the  power  was  actually  in  the 
hands  of  my  adyersaries.     In  order  that  the  ac- 
cusation presented  by  Louvet  acquire   any  cha- 
racter of  verisimilitude,  it  must  first  be  demon- 
strated that  I  was  completely  mad.     Nor  can  I 
see  that  my  adversaries  can  gain  much  by  such  a 
demonstration ;  for,  if  I  was  mad,  why  have  they 
given   themselves  the  trouble   of    composing  so 
many  fine  discourses,  of  sticking  up  so  many 
placards,  of  making  such  efforts  to  represent  me  to 
the  Convention  and  all  France  as  the  most  danger- 
ous and  redoubtable  of  conspirators  ?"     He  repu- 
diated till  political  connexion  with  Marat.   He  said 
he  had  neter  seen  Marat  in  private  but  once,  and 
that  was  in  the  inonth  of  January  of  the  present 
year  ;  and  that  before  then  he  had  never  had  any 
kind  of  connexion  or  correspondence  withhim,  direct 
or  indirect ;  that  their  notions  were  not  the  same ; 
that  he  took  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  Marat 
on  the  extravagance  and  violence  of  some  of  his 
writings,  which  were  as  offensive  to  the  friends  of 
liberty  as  to  the  aristocrats ;  that  Marat  defended 
his  opinions,  and  he  his ;  and  that  from  that  time 
he  had  never  seen  Marat  until  he  found  him  sit- 
ting in  the  electoral  assemblies  as  candidate  to  be 
one  of  the   deputies  of   Paris.      "There  also," 
continued  he,  "  I  found  M.  Louvet,  who  accuses 
me  of  having  abused  Doctor  Priestley,  also  a  can- 
didate for  Paris,  and  of  having  secured  Marat's 
election  by  means  of  intrigiie  and  terror.     I  will 
answer  these  absurd  acciisaiions  with  a  few  plain 
facts.      Those  elections  wer^  controlled  by  the 
entire  body  of  the  people  of  Paris.     The  electoral 
assembly  had  unanimously  agreed  that  the  returns 
should  all  be  rectified  by  the  people  in  their  pri- 
mary assemblies,  and  that  the  votes  should  be 
given  openly  and  aloud,  after  a  public  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  respective  candidates.     Every- 
body made  a  free  use  of  his  vote  or  of  his  right  of 
proposing  candidates.     But  I  would  not  propose 
Marat ;  I  proposed  no  one.     Only,  following  the 
example  of  some  who  are  now  members  of  this 
Convention,  I  offered  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
the  rules  which  ought  to  guide  the  electors  in 
making  a  proper  choice  of  representatives.      I 
spoke  no  ill  of  Doctor  Priestley :    I   could  not 
80  speak  of  a  man  who  was  only  known  to  me  by 
his  reputation  as  a  savant,  and  by  the  misfortunes 
he  had  stlftered  in  England,  which  ought  to  render 
him  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  the 
French   revolution.      I   only  desigtiated   Marat, 
without  naming  hira^  as  one  of  those  courageous 
writers  who  had  fought  and  suffered  for  the  cfiuse 
of  the  revolution.     But  would  you  know  the  true 
cause  of  Marat's  election  ?    In  that  moment  of 
crisis,  when  the  heat  of  patriotism  was  at   its 
height,  when  Paris  was  threatened  by  the  Ad- 
vancing armies  of  the  Coalition,  people  were  less 
struck  with   certain  exaggerated  or  extravagant 
ideas  emitted  by  him,  than  with  the  crimes  of  all 
the  perfidious  enemies  he  had  denounced,  and  the 
actual  presence  of  the  evils  which  he  had  so  long 


predicted.     Nobody  tlien  thought  that  in  a  short 
time  the  name  of  Marat  alone  would  be  made  a 
pretext  to  calumniate  all  the  Paris  deputies,  the 
electoral  assembly,  and  the  primary  assemblies  of 
the  people.     For  me,  I  leave  to  those  who  know 
me  to  judge  of  this  fine  project,  formed  by  certain 
people,  to  identify  me  with  a  man  with  whom  I 
have  nothing  in  common.     Had  not  my  combat 
fof  liberty  created   me   enemies  enough,  without 
their  letting  loose  upon  me  the  enemies  Marat  has 
made  by  his  extravagant  opinions  !"     He  treated 
with  contemptuous  ridicule  the  charges  of  making 
himself  an  object  of  public  idolatry  and  of  tyran- 
nising over  the  Jacobin  Club.     "In  that  club," 
said  he,  "  there  are  fifteen  hundred  ardent  citizens, 
and  the  only  influence  I  have  over  them  is  from 
their  sentiments  being  mine,  and  my  sentiments 
theirs ! My  adversaries  were  all  Jaco- 
bins, all  eloquent  men,  but  they  were  weak  there, 
because  they  did  not  feel  like  the  people.     Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  the  opinion  of  the  Jaco- 
bins and  the  popular  societies  is  the  opinion  of 
the  French  people:  no  citizen  has  created  that 
opinion,  or  domineered  over  it ;  and  I  only  shared 
it  with  others."     He  challenged  his  accusers  to 
prove  that  he,  either  as  a  member  of  the  munici- 
pality, or  in  any  other  quality,  had  taken  any  part 
in  the  popular  executions  of  September.     It  was 
not  his  line  to  denounce  the  Septembrizers,  for  they 
were  the  commune  and  the  sans-culottes,  his  friends 
and  his  party ;  but  he  boldly  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  prison  massacres  were  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries ;  that  the 
10th  of  August  and  the  2nd  of  September  were 
inseparably  linked   together;   and  that  the  Gi- 
rondists, who  profited  by  the  first,  could  not  with 
conscience  or  decency  condemn  the  second.     As 
for  the  talk  about  illegality,  it  was  nonsense ;  or 
with  equal  reason  the  Girondists  might  make  the 
sanae  reproach  to  the  10th  of  August,  to  the  whole 
revolution,  for  even  thfe   taking  of  the  Bastille, 
which  began  it,  was  contrary  to  law,  and  surely  it 
was  very  illegal  to  overthrow  and  imprison  the 
monarch!    He  would  ask,  could  the  Girondists 
expect  to  have  a  revolution  and  a  republic  with- 
out revolutionary  excitement?    Robespierre  con- 
cluded with  some  Roman  flourishes,  which  were 
very  ridiculous  in  themselves,  but  entirely  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  his  auditors,  who  hailed  him  once 
more  as  the  best  friend  of  the  people  and  of 
liberty.*    He  descended  from  the  tribune  in  the 
midst  of  these  applauses,  which  were  mingled  with 
a  call  for  the  order  of  the  day.     Louvet  rushed 
towards  the  tribune ;  but  before  he  could  reach  it 
the  Convention,  without  dividing,  dismissed  his  ill- 
composed  charges  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Girondists  feared  that  the  men  of  the  centre, 
or,  as  it  was  now  called,  the  "  Plain,"  would  en- 
tirely desert  them  on  this  question,  as  the  accu- 
sations were  so  very  vague,  and  as  the  most  that 
could  possibly  be  made  out  against  Robespierre  at 
that  moment  was,  that  his  popularity  was  immense, 
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and  that  it  might  be  suBpected  he  vould  at  some 
future  time  attempt  to  employ  it  for  his  own 
aggrandisement.  The  cowards,  too,  stood  in  awe 
of  the  shouting,  roaring  galleries ;  and  they  were 
shackled  and  chained  by  their  inward  convictions 
that  the  10th  of  August  and  the  days  of  September 
were  indeed  inseparable,  and  that  hitherto  Robes- 
pierre was,  at  the  least,  as  clear  from  blood  as  they 
themselves.  Pt^tion,  who  was  sitting  with  them, 
who  was  both  pillar  and  buttress  to  the  Gironde, 
had,  moreover,  an  evident  interest  in  stopping  dis- 
cussions which  might  have  revealed  perilous  se- 
crets.* The  Mountain  demanded  tliat  Robespierre's 
discourse  should  be  printed ;  and  this  was  agreed 
to  almost  unanimously.  And  then  Merlin  said 
that,  as  the  minister  of  the  interior  had  printed 
15,000  copies  of  Louvet's  accusation,  there  ought 
to  be  15,000  copies  of  the  justification.  Louvet 
and  Barbarous  botli  demanded  permission  to  bring 
forward  a  fresh  accusation  or  denunciation ;  but 
they  were  put  down  by  cries  of  "  Order!  Order  !" 
**  But,"  piped  Louvet  with  his  thin,  shrill  voice, 
^^  I  roust  be  allowed  to  answer  Robespierre." 
"  Oh !"  cried  many  voices,  "  you  can  answer  him 
in  your  newspaper."  The  author  of  *  Faublas'  then 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  speak  against  the  pre- 
sident. The  House  decided  by  a  great  majority 
that  he  should  not  have  this  permission.  Then 
beau  Barbaroux  rushed,  not  to  the  tribune  or 
speaking-place  of  members,  but  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  demanded  permission  to  speak .  as  a 
simple  citizen.  The  escapade  provoked  peals  of 
laughter — ^the  august  Areopagus  laughed  for  some 
time.  At  length  some  members  demanded  that 
Barbaroux  should  be  censured  by  the  House  for 
degrading  the  character  and  dignity  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people ;  and  Barr^re,  a  true  middle- 
man, who  was  making  himself  a  party  in  the  Centre, 
or  Plain,  with  the  full  determination  of  making 
good  terms  with  the  Gironde  if  it  should  come 
out  victorious  from  the  mortal  strife  with  the 
Jacobins,  or  with  the  Mountain  if  it  should  crush 
the  Gironde,  vaulted  into  the  tribune,  and  began  a 
smooth,  pacific  discourse.  ''  I  entreat,"  said  he, 
'^  in  the  name  of  the  public  good,  that  an  end  be 
put  to  these  personal  piques  and  passions,  and  that, 
setting  aside  these  idle  quarrels,  we  occupy  our- 
selves solelv  about  great  questions.  What  ought  to 
signify  in  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  legislator  all 
these  vague  accusations  about  a  dictatorship  or  ri- 
diculous projects  for  a  triumvirate  ?  Citizens,  if 
there  existed  in  the  republic  a  man  bom  with  the 
genius  of  Cesar  or  the  audacity  of  Cromwell — a, 
man  who,  with  the  talent  of  Sylla,  possessed  the 
immense  means  of  that  dictator — I  would  myself 
boldly  accuse  him,  for  such  a  man  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  liberty.  But  men  of  a  day,  little  ma* 
nagers  of  riots,  politicians  who  will  find  no  place 
in  the  domain  of  history,  ought  not  to  occupy  the 
precious  time  which  you  owe  to  the  grand  labours 

•  Petion  BDuke  against  the  order  of  the  day,  and  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  debate,  bat  this  does  not  alter  our  opinion  that  he  was 
glad  to  get  the  debate  ended. 


wherewith  the  people  have  charged  you I 

propose  that  we  get  rid  of  these  accusations  alto- 
gether, by  resolving  that  *  The  National  Conven- 
tion,  considering  &at  it  ought   only  to  occupy 
itself  about  the  interests  of  the  republic,  passes  to 
the  order  of   the  day.'  "      Robespierre,  whose 
pride  was  hurt  by  the  slighting,   contemptuous 
expressions  of  Barr^re,  exclaimed,  ^^  I  will  have 
none  of  your  order  of  the  day,  if  you  quaHfy 
it  in  this  manner ! "    The  Mountain  called  for  the 
order  of  the  day,  in  its  usual  and  simple  form, 
without  any  preamble ;  and  this,  being  put  to  the 
vote,  was  carried  by  an  immense  majority.    The 
triumph  of  the  Incorruptible  was  thus  complete. 
Rebecqui  endeavoured  to  defend  the  extravagance 
of  his  friend  and  townsman   Barbaroux;    and, 
when  the  president  told  him  that  the  debate  was 
closed,  he  exclaimed  that  the  discussion,  properly 
speaking,  had  never  been  opened — that  the  accu- 
sation of  Robespierre  was  a  still-born  child  !    But 
one  capital  cause  which  may  have  produced  an 
immense  effect  on  the  cowardly  minds  of  the  Gi- 
rondists, and  on  the  votes  and  divisions  of  the 
House,  remains  to  be  mentioned : — ^The  Feuillant 
terrace,  and  all  the  open  spaces  between  the  Tuile- 
ries  and  the  Salle  de  Manage,  were  crowded  with 
national  guards  and  pikemen  from  the  faubourgs 
and  the  sections.   *'  It  is  strange,"  said  Brissot,  in 
his  newspaper,  *'  that  General   Santerre  should 
have  found  so  many  patrols  to  protect  Robespierre, 
whom  nobody  menaced,   and  not  have  found  a 
single  patrol  on  the  2nd  of  September  and  the  fol- 
lowing days.''    But  in  truth  this  was  not  strange 
at  all ;  and,  as  for  the  safety  of  Robespieire  not 
being  menaced,  the  Girondists  would  have  sent  him 
to  the  guillotine  if  they  had  prevailed  over  him  this 
day ;  they  would  have  shown  him,  and  his  party, 
no  more  mercy  than  he  showed  them.    But  it  was 
in  the  evening,  when  the  Incorruptible  entered  the 
Jacobin  hall,  that  he  enjoyed  the  full  sweets  of  his 
triumph.    He  was  almost  deafened  with  applauses, 
almost  suffocated  with  embraces :  they  called  him 
an  eagle,  an  Aristides,  the  best  and  greatest  man 
in  the  republic ;  and  they  easily  induced  Barr^re, 
who  was  soon  to  be  his  satellite,  to  explain  away  the 
offensive  words  he  had  used  in  the  Convention,  or  to 
declare  that  he  meant  them  to  apply  not  to  Robes- 
pierre or  Marat,  but  to  the  Girondists.     Not  satis- 
fied with  the  vote  passed  in  the  Convention  for  the 
printing  of  Robespierre's  discourse.  Merlin  rose  to 
accuse  "  the  virtuous,  eternally  virtuous  Roland," 
of  forgetting  his  principles,  and  of  making  use  of 
the  post  to  circulate  in  the  departments  the  dia- 
tribes of  Brissot,  the  harangues  of  Buzot,  and  the 
denunciations  of  Louvet.     "  I  demand,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  Club  print  and  send  to  all  the  affiliated 
societies  the  great  discourse  of  Robespierre;  and 
that  we  join  to  it  a  vote  of  thanks,  in  which  we 
shall  declare  all  the  good  we  know  of  Bobcs- 
pierre.    The  departments  will  rather  believe  ra 
than  the  virtuous  Roland !  "     The  proposition  was 
adopted  instantly.    The  Incorruptible,  moreover, 
inserted  the  whole  of  his  defence  in  a  printed  letter 
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to  his  constituents ;  so  that,  in  one  way  or  other, 
it   must   have  been   widely   disseminated.*     In 
the  Hall  he  seemed  to  blush  under  his  blushing 
honours ;  and,  whenever  it  suited  him,  this  strange 
being  could  play  the  part  of  a  modest  and  silent- 
man  in  perfect  style.     He  was  the  only  man  of  the 
revolution,  perhaps  the  only  man  of  his  country, 
that  knew  when  to  be  silent,  or  that  could  perse- 
vere in  silence.    Merlin  invited  him  to  mount  the 
Jacobin  tribune  and  give  the  Club  his  own  ac- 
count of  his  struggle  and  victory.    **  Ah,  no!" 
said  one  of  his  worshippers;  "I  know  the  mo- 
desty of  Robespierre ;  I  know  he  will  be  silent" 
And  silent  he  was  the  whole  night,  leaving  others 
to  sound  his  praises  and  repeat  some  of  the  argu- 
ments he  had  used.     *^  His  ^rtues,  his  eloquence 
— ^his  incorruptible  virtue  and  his  masculine  elo- 
quence," exclaimed  Gamier,  *'  have  crushed  all 
his  enemies !     Barbarouz,  in  despair,  quitted  his 
seat  as  a  legislator,  and  ran  down  to  the  bar :  he 
could  not  look  the  man  he  had  accused  in  the  face ; 
and,  in  effect,  how  should  a  vile  reptile  bear  the 
glance  of  the  eagle !  This  has  been  the  most  beau- 
tiful day  of  our  revolution ! "    Manuel  delivered  a 
still  more  extravagant  panegyric ;  but  Manuel,  who 
was  a  sort  of  Barrere,  without  Barr&re's  dexterity, 
tried  to  couple  Petion  with  his  old  friend  Robes- 
pierre, forgetting,  what  every  old  woman  might  have 
reminded  him  of,  that  no  foes  are  so  bitter  and 
irreconcileable  as    those  who    have   been    once 
close  friends;  and  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  PtStion   had   now  entirely  committed   him- 
self  with  the  Gironde,  between  whom  and  the 
Mountain  there  could  be  no  peace  or  truce  but  in 
death.     *^  Robespierre,"   said  he,  '^has  always 
shown  the  greatest  austerity  in  his  principles ;  he 
has  ever  wished  to  be  nothing,  while  so  many  men 
were  eager  to  be  something.     Robespierre  might 
say,  as  the  ancient  Roman  said  to  the  senate, 
*  People  attack  my  words,  so  innocent  am  I  in  my 
actions.'    Look  at  his  conduct  in  the  first  Assem- 
bly! where  there  was  so  much  corruption.     He 
always  sat  side  by  side  with  Petion — ^PcStion  and 
he  were  the  twin-brothers  of  liberty !"     CoUot 
d'Herbois  instantly  called  the  orator  to  account  for 
these  grave  errors,  telling  him  that  PtStion  was  no 
more  like  Robespierre  than  winter  was  like  summer. 
Between  this  triumph  of  Robespierre  over  the 
Gironde,  and  the  mock  trial  of  Louis  XVL,  there 
is  nothing  to  detain  us  long.     There  were  com- 
mittees of  the  Convention   labouring  in    many 
vocations,  and  a  grand  committee  busy  at  the 
old  work  of  constitution-making,  as  the  consti- 
tution of  1791,  to  which  more  oaths  had  been 
taken  than  had  ever  been  sworn  to  all  the  constitu- 
tions in  the  world,  was  now  to  be  set  aside  as  a 
dirty  sheet  of  paper,  as  an  opprobrium ;  and  as  all 
things  were  to  be  remodelled  and  cut  into  repub- 
lican shape.     This  Constitution  Committee  was 
composed  of  nine  members,  of  whom  seven,  or  at 

*  Lettres  k  mea  Corameitaiw.  The  editors  of  the  '  Hirtolre  Farle- 
nimtaiire*  give  the  whole  of  the  great  speech  in  the  CouTention  from 
this  text,  wiiich,  they  say,  is  more  correct  and  cbaractevistic  tbvi  the 
paport  of  the  »peech  given  in  the  '  Moniteor.* 
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least  six,  were  decided  Girondlits.    They  were 
Pc^tion,  Condorcet,  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Oensonn^ 
Thomas  Paine,  Sieyes,  Barrere,  and  Danton.  fiar- 
r^re,  as  we  have  mentioned,  sat  in  the  Plain,  and 
was  waiting  upon  providence  or  events.     Sieyes, 
properly  speaking,  was  never  of  any  party  but  of 
the  party  of  Sieyes,  being  a  party  in  himself,  and 
to  himself,  and  by  himself.    Thomas  Paine,  who 
had  obtained  his  letters  of  naturalization  through 
Guadet,  was  decidedly  a  Girondist.    Danton  was 
the  only  Montagnard.     In  the  affected  language  of 
that  great  moral  philosopher  Thiers,  "  Philosophy 
had  its  representatives  in  the  person  of  Sieyes,  Con- 
dorcet, and  the  American  Thomas  Paine ;  the  Gi- 
ronde was  particularly  represented  by  Gensonnc^, 
Vergniaud,  Petion,  and  Brissot;    the  Centre  by 
Barrere ;  and  the  Mountain  by  Danton."    But,  by 
giving  philosophy  three  representatives,  Thiers 
takes  at  least  two  from  the  lorce  of  the  Gironde. 
He  adds,  ^'  It  is  no  doubt  surprising  to  see  Danton, 
that  tribune  of  the  people,  so  very  turbulent,  but  so 
little  speculative,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  committee 
entirely  philoaophic  ((out  philosophique),  and  it 
seems  that  the  character,  if  not  the  talents,  of  Robes- 
pierre ought  to  have  obtained  him  that  post.     It 
is  certain  that  Robespierre  was  most  ambitious  of 
that  distinction,  and  that  he  was  deeply  wounded 
at  not  obtaining  it.    They  gave  the  preference  to 
Danton  because  his  natural  disposition  rendered 
him  Jit  for  everything,  and  because  no  deep  rc' 
sentmeni  as  yet  separated   him  from  his  col' 
leagues,^*    The  first  of  these  two  propositions  is, 
to  our  understanding,  a  phrase  without  a  mean- 
ing; but  the  second  must  comprehend  in  it  the 
confession  that  the  Girondists  entertained  no  re- 
sentment against  Danton,  whose  immense  share 
in  the  guilt  of  the  massacres  of  September  was 
as  clear  as  the    sun  at  noonday,  while  they  pre- 
tended   so    much    resentment  on    that    account 
against  Robespierre,  whose  participation  in  the 
crime  was  as  obscure  and  uncertain  as  it  could 
well  be — whose  agency  must  have  been  remote 
and  indirect.     The  Girondists  commanded  a  great 
majority  when  the  committee  was  appointed ;  and 
certainly  they  could  have  substituted  Robespierre 
for  Danton,  or  they  could  have  excluded  Danton  as 
well  as  Robespierre.     But  they  wanted  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  services  of  the  greatest  or  loudest 
bully  in  France ;  they  knew  that  Danton  was  open 
to  the  influences  of  flattery,  money,  and  other 
kinds  of  corruption,   and  that  Robespierre  was 
utterly  inaccessible  to  such  influences ;  proud  and 
confident  in  their  own  eloquence  and  logic,  they 
cared  not  for  a  cool  and  a  pertinacious  reasoner ; 
they  thought    Danton's  lungs   worth  ten  times 
Robespierre's  logic,  and  they  therefore  took  the 
ex-minister  of  justice  to  their  bosoms,  and  affected 
a  virtuous  indUgnation  against  the  Incorruptible. 
Composed  as  the  committee  was,  the  Girondists 
soon  found  that,  in  spite  of  their  majority,  they 
could  not  make  it  march  quietly  towards  their 
ends.  Fierce  dissensions  upon  first  principles  broke 
out,  retarding  the  constitution-making,  and  depo- 
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puktisilie  the  GitOtidliito,  who  had  promised  that 
France  ahould  have  the  best  of  reptiblican  charters 
in  the  shortest  period  of  time.  Counting  solely  on 
the  middle  classes,  whd  had  been  already  borne 
down  and  crushed  by  the  armed  manses,  and  who 
had  already  given  up  the  struggle  in  a  spiritless 
manner^  their  Wish  and  plan  was  only  slightly  to 
democratiEC  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  to  esta- 
blish  the  r^gitne  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  respectabili^ 
ties.  But  what  Datiton  demanded,  and  what  the 
march  of  the  revolution  demanded  and  made  in- 
evitable, was  the  extension  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple to  its  utmost  litnits,  the  regime  of  the  sans- 
culottes, the  supremacy  of  the  lowest  and  poorest. 
Barr^re  soon  trimmed  his  sails  so  as  to  Catch  the 
same  wind  as  Danton ;  and  Thom&s  Paine^s  passion 
for  an  absolute  democracy,  and  his  eagerness  to 
work  out  the  axioms  laid  ddwn  in  his  essay  on  the 
Rights  of  Man,  made  him  rather  tinsteady,  and  at 
times  untrue  to  his  friends  and  patrons,  the  Girond- 
ists. And,  besides  these  causes  of  hindrance  and 
difference,  there  was  that  incarnation  of  all  that 
was  pragmatical  and  dogmatical,  Sieyes,  who  was 
as  confident  as  ever  that  to  him  alone  was  reserved 
the  task  of  making  a  model  constitution,  who 
could  never  accept  the  shadow  of  an  opinion  from 
any  man,  and  who  could  never  Conceive  how  any 
man  could  honestly  refuse  an  opinion  of  his. 

There  was  another  committee  that  marched 
with  much  more  Ipeed  than  the  constitutional. 
This  Was  "  The  Extraordinary  Committee  of 
Twenty-four "  appointed  to  inquire  into  "  the 
crimes  of  Louis  Capet,  formerly  king."  In  this 
cohimittee,  too,  the  Girondists  were  in  the  ma- 
jority. On  the  6th  of  November,  the  very  day 
after  Robespierre's  great  triumph,  Valaz^,  a 
Girondist,  and  a  sworn  friend  of  Vergniaud, 
presented  to  the  Convention  the  report  of  this 
committee,  he  and  his  party  being  evidently  in  a 
hurry  to  recover  popularity  by  some  strong  revo- 
lutionary demonstration.  This  report  ran  to  a 
great  length.  It  stated  that  the  committee,  afler 
a  careful  examination  of  documents  and  letters 
found  in  various  places,  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Louis  Capet  had  been  guilty  of  numerous 
acts  of  high  treason  against  the  nation,  and  had 
thereby  merited  some  further  punishment  than 
the  forfeiture  of  the  throne,  which  had  been  al- 
ready pronounced.  The  Girondists  afterwards 
pretended  that  they  had  ever  been  averse  to  the 
death  of  Louis,  and  that  all  they  wanted  was  to 
bring  him  in  guilty,  and  to  prove  to  a  young  re- 
publican people  the  monstrous  vices  of  kings. 
Their  pretence  has  imposed  upon  many :  they  have 
gained  credit  for  a  gentleness  and  mercy  that  was 
never  in  them.  The  tale  is,  however,  equally  bad 
cither  way,  for,  if  they  believed  Louis  ought  not 
to  suffer  death,  thev  should  never  have  agro»d  to 
find  him  guilty,  or  they  should  never  have  hinted  at 
a  punishment  beyond  the  severe  penalty  he  had 
already  undergone.  In  concluding  the  report 
ValazJ  proclaimed  in  the  clearest  manner  that 
there  ought  to  be  another  punishment  besides  the 


forfeiture  (une  peine  autre  que  la  dSchkance)ymd, 
although  he  did  not  actually  define  what  that 
punishment  ought  to  be,  he  said  that  Louis  ougbt 
to  be  treated  as  a  common  citizen,  and  the  punish- 
ment for  common  citizens,  in  cases  of  treason 
against  the  nation,  was  Death.  He  acknowledged, 
indeed,  that,  according  to  the  constitution  df  1191, 
the  only  compact  between  the  cl-devtint  king  aad 
the  nation,  the  only  punishment  pronounced  for  bad 
kings  was  d(ich«*ance,  or  dethronement  "But," 
said  this  nice  logician,  "  Lottis  Capet  has  been 
guilty  of  a  great  many  more  Crimea  than  are  men- 
tioned in  that  constitution — of  many  more  crimes 
than  liberal-minded  legislators  could  possibly  sus- 
pect or  foresee— and  therefore  his  punishment 
ought  to  be  so  much  the  greater.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  a  contradiction  between  the  law 
and  universal  reason ;  and  it  would  be  your  duty 
to  set  aside  and  destroy  so  monstrous  a  contradic- 
tion." If  all  this  does  not  signify — "  You  must 
send  Louis  to  the  guillotine/*  it  signifies  nothfaig. 
And  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Girondists  in 
the  House  when  the  report  was  read?  Barbaroux, 
the  pteux-chevalier  of  the  party,  the  echo  of  the 
sentiments  of  Madame  Roland  and  her  husband, 
declared  that  the  charges  ought  to  be  made  heavier 
still,  said  that  the  committee  of  surveillance  of  the 
commune^  and  the  committee  of  aeneral  security 
of  the  Convention^  the  extraordinary  criminal 
tribunal  of  the  l^th  of  August^  and  the  high  na- 
tional courts  possessed  a  great  number  of  docu- 
ments touching  the  multiplied  treasons  of  the 
ci-devant  king ;  and  he  demanded  that  all  those 
papers  should  be  collected,  made  public,  and  Used 
as  evidence.  Pt^tion  said  that  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-four  had  only  made  use  of  the  documents 
which  had  been  laid  before  them  ;  that  there  were 
many  papers  much  more  important;  that  the 
king  was  committed  in  several  letters  written  by 
Choiseul-Gouffier,  and  that  his  treasons  were 
clearly  proved  by  the  trial  of  one  Dangremont, 
"  tJiaJt  man  who  had  been  chosen  by  Louis  to  raise 
a  body  of  assassins,^*  Was  it  by  heaping  accu- 
sation upon  accusation,  by  exasperating  the  public 
mind,  that  these  Girondists  proposed  saving  Louis 
from  the  scaffold  ?  They  were  sure  of  a  sentence 
of  guilty,  which  they  afterwards  pleaded  was  all 
they  wished,  without  any  processes  of  this  kind. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  ultra-Jacobins  went 
farther  and  faster,  for  fear  of  being  left  behind  by 
the  Girondists ;  but  the  Mountain  never  pretended 
that  they  meant  to  terminate  the  tragedy  or  the 
bloody  farce  otherwise  than  by  the  guillotine;  and, 
when  the  deed  was  done,  they  gloried  in  it.  On 
the  following  day,  Novembw-  the  7th,  Mailhe, 
another  Girondist,  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  legislation  upon  the  mode  in  which 
Louis  XVI.  was  to  be  tried.  After  recidng  a 
series  of  questions  on  that  subject,  which  he  said 
the  committee  had  long  and  profoundly  agitated, 
he  in  a  long  and  hot  harangue  aggravated  all  the 
offences  of  Louis,  keeping  out  of  sight  all  the 
provocations,  and  persecution,  and  terror  which 
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ha4  driven  the  despairing  Idng  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  foreigi)  arms  and  of  arbitrary  sovereigns.    Ha 
treated  with  contempt  the  constitutional  invio- 
labiUty  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  idea  that  any 
kiqg  could  be  put  above  the  law  and  the  will  of 
the  people.    Not  satisfied  with  taxing  liouis  widi 
the  blood  spilt  and  the  devastations  committed  by 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians  at  Longwi,  Verdun, 
and  I^iUe,  this  Girondist  accused  him  of  all  the 
blood  that  had  been  shed  on  the  10th  of  August, 
although  it  had  been  so  recently  boasted  that  the 
attack  on  the  Tuileries  was  the  result  of  *'  a  pa- 
triotic conspiracy" — although  all  the  world  knew 
the  miserable,  defenceless  state  of  the  court,  and 
that  Louis  had  been  obliged  to  flee  to  the  National 
Assembly  before  a  match  was  lighted  or  a  trigger 
drawn.     "  Have  you  not  still  before  your  eyes," 
exclaimed  Mailhe,  ''  the  marks  of  the  parricide 
bullets,  which  on  the  10th  of  August  threatened 
the  nation  even  in  this  sanctuary  of  the  laws?    Do 
you  not  still  hear  re-echoing  in  the  bottom  of 
your  hearts  th^  dying  voices  of  the  citizens  who 
perished  in  front  of  Uie  Tuileries,  and  the  appeals 
Qf  so  many  other  patriots,  new  Decii,  who,  in 
sacrificing  Uiemselves  to  their  country,  carried  into 
tb^  tomb  the  hope  of  being  avenged?  Do  you  not 
hear  the  whole  republic  reminding  you  that  this 
vengeance  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  your  mis- 
sioi}  ?   Do  you  not  see  all  Uie  nations  of  the  uni- 
verse, all  generations  present  and  future,  crowding 
around  you  and  waiting  with  a  silent  impatience 
your  decision,  whether  he  who  was  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws  can  render  himself  in* 
dependent  of  those  who  made  the  laws ;  whether 
this  royal  inviolability  has  the  right  to  butcher  with 
impunity  citizens  and  societies ;  whether  a  king  is 
a  {j^  who  is  to  be  blessed  for  the  blows  be  deals, 
or  a  roan  who  is  to  be  punished  for  the  crimes  he 
commits  l"    The  applauses  were  tremendous :  the 
galleries  could  not  do  otherwise  than  applaud  sen- 
timents which  had  so  long  been  taught  them  by 
the  Jacobin  dubs  and  journals.    The  orator  re- 
ferred to  the  trial  and  execution  of  our  Charles  I., 
which  long  before  this  time  the  revolutionists  had 
selected  as  a  model,  although  they  understood  pro- 
perly no  single  part  of  the  story,  except  its  ter- 
mination on  the  scaffold.  He  declared  that  Charles 
Stuart  merited  death ;  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  an  indisputable  right  to  set  aside  the  House  of 
Peers,  who  wanted  to  preserve  the  king  and  the 
Toya}  despotism ;  that  if  the  Commons  had  only 
been  sitting  as  %  National  Convention  everything 
would  have  been  perfectly  right,  and  that  there 
would  have  been  a  Convention  but  for  the  ambition 
of  Cromwell,  who  was  aiming  at  the  protectorate. 
Was  it  by  falling  in  with  the  Jacobin  credo — ^was 
it  by  dwelling  upan  the  block  and  the  axe,  that 
these  humane  Girondists  proposed   driving  the 
thoughts  of  blood  out  of  the  heads  of  the  people  ? 
Was  their  applauding  the  beheading  of  Charles  I. 
the  best  mode  to  prevent  the  guillotining  of  Louis 
XVI.  p    But  the  head  of  the  queen  had  long  been 
i^  ipreater  danger  than  the  head  of  the  king.    The 


nimbler  cowards  of  the  party,  who  kept  their  own 
necks  from  the  guillotine  and  survived  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  boasted  that  thp  Oironde,  if  they  had 
been  able  to  keep  their  places  in  the  Convention, 
would  never  have  permitted  the  queen's  execution. 
Yet  how  did  their  confrere  Maiihe,  who  was  not 
adroit  enough  to  escape  the  block,  speak  at  this 
moment  of  the  hapless,  helpless  wife  of  Louis  ? 
'*  Hitherto,"  said  be,  **  I  have  said  nothing  about 
Marie  Antoinette,  She  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
decree  which  commanded  the  report  I  am  now 
making  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  committee ;  nor 
ought  she,  uor  could  she  be  in  it  What  right  can 
she  have  to  confound  her  cause  with  that  of  Louis  ? 
But  have  the  heads  of  women  who  bore  the  name 
of  queen  in  France  ever  been  more  inviolable  or 
sacred  than  the  heads  of  other  rebels  and  con- 
spirators? When  you  take  her  case  under  consi- 
deration, you  will  decide  whether  she  is  to  be  tried 
or  not;  and  it  is  only  before  the  ordinary  tribunals 
that  you  can  send  her  for  trial."  The  present  con- 
clusions which  Mailhe  and  his  committee  came  to 
were-^l.  That  Louis  might  be  judged;  2.  That 
he  should  be  judged  by  the  National  Convention ; 
3.  That  a  committee  ai  three  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Convention  to  collect  all  papers,  informa- 
tions, and  proofs  relating  to  the  erimes  imputed  to 
Louis;  4.  That  this  committee  of  three  should 
draw  up  the  act  of  accusation  or  impeachment ; 
5.  That,  if  this  act  was  adopted,  it  should  be  printed, 
communicated  to  Louis  and  to  his  counsel,  if  he 
should  think  proper  to  choose  counsel;  6.  That 
the  original  documents  and  proofs  against  him, 
if  liOuis  desired  it,  should  be  carried  to  the  Temple, 
after  authenticated  copies  had  been  made  to  remain 
in  the  archives,  and  the  originals  brought  back  to 
the  archives  by  twelve  commissioners  of  the  As- 
sembly, who  should  never  let  them  get  out  of  their 
hands  or  lose  sight  of  them ;  7.  That  the  National 
Convention  should  fix  the  day  on  which  Louis  was 
to  appear  before  them  ;  8*  That  Louis  should,  by 
himself  or  by  his  counsel,  present  his  defence, 
either  in  writing  signed  by  himself  or  verbally ; 
9.  That  the  National  Convention  would  pronounce 
sentence  by  every  member  voting  separately  and 
aloud  {'par  appel  nominal). 

The  Girondist  reporter  descended  from  the  tri- 
bune, applauded  by  c6t^  droit  and  cote  gauche, 
by  Plain  and  by  Mountain,  by  galleries  and  by  all 
present.  Billaud-Varennes  demanded  that  the 
report  should  not  only  be  printed  and  sent  to  the 
armies,  but  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  sent  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  Convention  presently  passed  a  decree  to  that 
effect.  Manuel  moved  that  such  as  might  choose 
to  speak  in  favour  of  Louis,  or  be  employed  as 
counsel  by  him,  should  be  taken  under  the  safe- 
guard and  protection  of  the  law.  The  galleries 
hooted  at  this  proposition ;  some  member  or  mem- 
bers observed  that  it  would  be  insulting  the  French 
people  to  entertain  a  doubt  about  it,  and  the  house 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  busmess  was 
then  adjourned  to  the  13th.    In  the  interval  the 
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Jacobin  Club  delirered  its  opinions*  In  the  Con- 
vention the  great  debate  was  re-opened  by  Potion, 
who  expressed  his  contempt  '^  of  the  stupid  dogma 
of  inviolability,"  and  proposed  that  the  house 
should  decide  at  once  whether  the  ci-devant  king 
should  be  tried,  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  legislation,  or  not.  The  Convention  voted  that 
this  should  be  the  Course.  Morisson  rose  and 
courageously  declared  that  Louis  could  not  be  tried 
at  all.  It  was  boldly  said,  although,  before  ven- 
turing to  that  conclusion,  he  adopted  the  prevailing 
tone,  and  called  the  ex-king  a  traitor,  a  sanguinary 
monster,  that  ought  to  expiate  his  crimes  in  the 
cruelest  torments ; — ^it  was  honestly  and  earnestly 
meant,  for  Morisson  was  not  a  Girondist ; — it  was 
ingeniously  argued,  with  more  address  and  more 
humane  cunning  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
instance  throughout  these  proceedings.  He  showed 
that  the  constitution  of  I79I  had  foreseen  not 
merely  secret  hostilities  (all  that  could  be  now 
proved  against  him),  but  an  open  attack  on  the 
part  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  marching  at  the  head  of 
armies  against  the  people,  &c. ;  and  that  with  that 
foresight  it  had  provided  the  dclcheance  and  nothing 
more.  He  showed  that  the  national  faith  was 
pledged,  deeply  and  most  solemnly  pledged,  to  ad- 
here to  all  that  was  laid  down  on  its  part  in  that 
constitution.  He  showed  that  the  National  Con- 
vention had  been  intrusted  with  powers  to  change 
the  form  of  government,  but  not  to  try  or  condemn 
the  king.  He  reminded  them,  as  a  military  people, 
that  even  the  usages  of  war  did  not  permit  them  to 
sacrifice  an  enemy  who  had  fallen  prostrate  before 
them  in  the  hour  of  victory ;  and  he  insisted  that 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  his  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, and  that  the  best  measure  to  be  adopted  under 
present  circumstances  was  to  keep  Louis  a  state  pri- 
soner, or  to  banish  him  and  his  family  from  France. 
There  was  slight  chance  that  such  reasonings  should 
be  listened  to ;  yet  it  is  curious  to  observe  by  what 
manner  of  man  or  boy,  and  by  what  sort  of  rea- 
sonings, the  Convention  was  transported  into  a 
whirlwind  fury  against  Morisson's  propositions. 
Antoine  Louis  L^n  Saint  Just,  whose  family  name 
must  live  in  history  with  that  of  Robespierre,  was 
the  son  of  an  old  officer,  a  native  of  Picardy.  The 
iamily,  if  not  rich,  were  noble — a  little  proof  of 
which  is  seen  in  his  triple  Christian  names.  He 
had  been  well  educated,  according  to  the  new  phi- 
losophy, and  the  notions  now  entertained  in  France 
as  to  what  was  a  good  education.  like  Robespierre, 
he  had  been  taught  to  rave  about  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans and  republics,  and  never  taught  to  reflect 
upon  the  difference  between  those  times  and  these, 
or  upon  the  possible  exaggerations  of  the  ancient 
historians,  who,  in  some  cases  at  least,  wrote  his- 
tory as  we  write  poetry,,  or  drama,  or  historical 
romance.  This  kind  of  education,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the. nascent  revolution  (for  he  was  little 
better  than  a  schoolboy  when  the  phenomenon 
began),  deranged  an  intellect  which  appears  to 
have  been  not  well  arranged  by  nature.  Saint- Just 
was  a  fanatic  and  a  fury  for  the  *'  one  idea  "  before 


he  was  a  man ;  and  this  very  exaltation  caused  him 
to  be  elected  to  the  Convention  and  received  there 
at  an  illegal  age,  or  before  he  was  twenty-four 
years  old.  He  had  that  worst  kind  of  niadness 
which  wears  the  **  reasoning  show.'^  It  was  a 
madness  that  left  the  head  cold,  and  burned  in  the 
heart.  He  had  all  the  honesty  of  fanaticism ;  and 
he  was  just  as  fearless  as  he  was  pitiless.  He  was 
a  sort  of  exaggerated  Camille  Desmoulins,  possess- 
ing the  same  wild  eloquence,  but  having  consider- 
ably more  steadiness  of  purpose,  more  method  in 
his  madness.  Such  as  he  was,  with  eyes  that  be- 
trayed his  insanity,  with  the  countenance  and  the 
gestures  of  a  madman,  it  was  Saint- Just  that  rose 
to  combat  the  humane  intention  of  Morisson,  and 
to  condemn  even  the  report  of  the  Girondist  com- 
mittee. "  Citizens,'*  cried  he,  **  I  undertake  to 
prove  that  Morisson,  who  would  preserve  the  invio- 
lability, and  the  committee,  who  would  try  Louis 
like  a  citizen,  are  both  in  the  wrong.  I  tell  yoa 
that  the  ex-king  ought  to  be  tried  or  treated  as  an 
enemy.  I  tell  you  that  we  have  rather  to  fight  him 
than  try  him !  I  tell  you  that,  Louis  being  for 
nothing  in  the  contract  which  unites  Frenchmen, 
the  forms  of  procedure  ought  not  to  be  according 
to  civil  law,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  Rights 
of  Man.  Here  any  delay  or  hesitation,  any  tem- 
porizing with  the  king,  will  have  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  Some  day,  perhaps,  when  men  shall 
be  as  far  removed  from  our  weak  prejudices  as  we 
are  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Vandals,  they  will  be 
astonished  at  &e  barbarism  of  an  age  which  made 
so  solemn  a  business  of  judging  a  tyrant,  and  in 
which  the  people,  having  a  tyrant  to  judge,  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  citizen  before  they  would  exa- 
mine his  crimes.  They  will  be  astonished,  I  say, 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  people  were  less  ad- 
vanced than  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  That  tyrant 
was  immolated  in  full  senate,  without  any  other 
formalities  than  twenty-two  dagger-strokes,  without 
any  other  law  than  the  liberty  of  Rome.  And  to-day 
we  respectfully  prepare  a  long  trial  for  a  man  who 
is  the  assassin  of  a  whole  people,  who  has  been 
taken  in  flagrante  delictu  with  his  hands  red  with 
blood !  Ah,  those  who  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  critically  just  chastisement  of  a  king  will 

never  found  a  republic I  will  never 

lose  sight  of  this, — the  spirit  with  which  you  try 
the  king  will  be  the  same  with  which  you  wiU 
establish  the  republic,  and  the  measure  of  your 
philosophy  in  this  trial  and  sentence  will  be  the 
measure  of  yoiur  liberty  in  the  new  constitution. 
Oh !  make  haste  to  dispatch  this  king ;  for  there  is 
not  a  citizen  in  France  but  has  the  same  right  over 
him  which  Brutus  had  over  Caesar.  He  must  be 
condemned  promptly,  for  wisdom  and  soimd  policy 
require  it !  Already  efforts  are  making  to  work 
upon  our  compassion ;  and  very  soon  tears  will  be 
bought,  as  they  were  at  Roman  funerals.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  work  upon  our  feelings,  nay, 
even  to  corrupt  us.  People  I  if  ever  this  king 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  death,  remember  that 
we  your  representatives  are  no  longer  worthy  of 
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your  confidence)  and  accuflc  \a  of  the  blackest 
perfidy!'*  Fauchet,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the 
Jacobins,  and  who  had  been  expelled  from  their 
club,  replied  to  Saint-Just  with  a  bold  and  rather 
ingenious  speech.  He  maintained  that  Louis  ought 
not  to  be  tried  at  all,  and  that  to  put  him  to  death 
would  not  be  serving  but  ruining  the  republic  in 
its  birdu  '*  The  revolutioo,*'  said  he,  *^  is  now 
triumphant,  Louis  is  a  helpless  prisoner,  the  armies 
of  the  coalition  are  flying  before  us,  we  have  no 
longer  anything  to  fear  from  him  or  from  them. 
But,  if  we  put  hun  to  death,  we  shall  give  new 
hopes  and  new  means  of  action  to  the  conspirators. 
The  royalist  idea  will  attach  itself  to  his  young  and 
innocent  son,  and  that  will  make  proselytes. 
«•••#..!  cannot  agree  to  a  proposition  ad- 
vanced by  citizen  Mailhe,  that  public  utility  may 
sometimes  authorise  us  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
image  of  justice.  What!  are  we  to  look  for  the 
happiness  and  repose  of  the  country  in  a  violation 
of  justice,  in  a  national  crime,  in  a  bloody  infamy 

which  will  fill  the  whole  world  with  horror! ** 

He  could  say  no  more ;  be  was  hissed  and  hooted 
out  of  the  tribune.  Robert,  a  grocer  of  Paris,  and 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  members  of  the  Mountain, 
followed  the  discomfited  abbe  or  constitutional 
bishop,  whose  bishopric  was  now  worth  nothing. 
*^  Long  enough,*'  said  he,  *^  and  far  too  long,  have 
kings  been  tdlowed  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the 
people !  It  is  now  time  that  the  people  should  sit 
in  judgment  over  kings !  Certain  men,  still  asto- 
nished at  the  success  of  the  revolution  of  the  lOth 
of  August,  think  it  a  serious  matter  to  bring  a  king 
to  trial.  Their  narrow  minds  cannot  conceive,  or 
can  scarcely  conceive  (and  that  not  without  grief), 
the  idea  that  Louis  XVI.  shall  be  judged  by  you — 
that  the  descendant  of  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIV. 
shall  be  brought  to  your  bar,  and  that  the  sword 
of  justice  shall  strike  the  proud  head  of  a  man  so 
long  accustomed  to  command ;  but  these  notions  of 
the  barbarous  twelfth  century  must  be  far  from  the 
minds  of  the  real  representatives  of  an  enlightened 
nation."  He  concluded  his  long  harangue  by 
urging  that  Louis  ought  to  be  tried  and  condemned 
by  the  Convention,  and  handed  over  to  the  execu- 
tioners and  the  guillotine  as  quickly  us  possible, 
Barr^re,  who  saw  which  way  the  torrent  was  going, 
moved  that  Robert's  speech,  that  all  the  speeches 
delivered  on  this  grand  subject,  should  be  printed 
and  sent  to  the  departments,  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  and  show  the  people  with  what 
solemn  deliberation,  with  what  wisdom  and  justice, 
their  representatives  were  proceeding ;  and  this  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  discussions  were  renewed  on  the  15th  of 
November,  when  abb6  Gr^ire,  who  had  been 
elected  to  this  Convention,  and  who  had  taken  his 
seat  on  the  Mountain,  made  a  very  long  oration, 
in  which  he  recapitulated  all  his  own  services,  re- 
volutionary opinions,  and  prophecies,  and  all  the 
crimes  of  the  king — ^including  in  the  list  Louis's 
unfortunate  appetite*  ^*The  genius  of  history," 
said  Gregoire,    *'in  recording  his   crimes^  will 


describe  them  all  in  a  single  incident : — ^thousands 
of  men  were  being  slaughtered  at  the  Tuileries,  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  was  shaking  these  walls  and 
announcing  a  frightful  carnage,  yet  here,  in  this 
very  hall,  Louis  ate."  This  abb^,  who  clung  to 
his  religion,  who  boasted  that  he  was  the  only 
Catholic  and  Christian  in  the  Convention,  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  the  constitutional  inviolability,  and 
particularly  recommended  bringing  the  king  to 
trial  on  account  of  the  salutary  eifect  it  would  pro- 
duce on  other  nations,  who  were  all  opening  their 
eyes  and  fixing  them  on  France,  who  were  all  getting 
weary  of  kings,  and  anxious  to  know  what  was  to 
be  done  with  them.  He  exclaimed,  *'  The  impulse 
has  been  given  to  all  Europe ;  all  the  nations  are 
rushing  towards  liberty !  The  volcano  is  going  to 
explode,  the  political  resurrection  of  the  globe  is 
going  to  b^in,  for,  as  a  philosopher  has  observed, 
the  fashion  of  kings  is  passing  away;  and,  since 
France  sets  the  fashion  to  all  the  world,  let  us 
take  heed  not  to  check  the  salutary  contagion  of 
our  present  mode.  What  will  happen  if,  at  the 
moment  when  all  people  are  going  to  break  their 
chains,  you  should  assure  to  Louis  XVI.  impunity 
and  inviolability  ?  Why,  Europe  will  think  that  it 
is  nothing  but  cowardice  on  your  part,  and  the 
despots  will  derive,  from  your  pusillanimity,  an 
argument  to  defend  their  monstrous  maxim  that 
there  is  something  godlike  about  kings."  These 
reasonings  sensibly  touched  the  national  vanity,  and 
carried  great  weight  with  the  people,  who  were, 
however,  fully  determined  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Louis  long  before  abb«$  Gregoire  had  delivered  his 
opinionit. 

Several  days  were  spent  in  receiving  deputations 
of  Savoyard  and  Belgian  sans- culottes ;  in  settling 
the  proper  methods  for  democratising  Savoy,  Nice, 
the  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  other  regions 
which  the  republican  armies  had  overrun ;  and  in 
drawing  up  manifestoes  to  invite  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  take  up  arms  against  their  go- 
vernments, and  make  common  cause  with  the 
French,  who  would  not  fail  of  securing  them  all 
in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  all  the  other  rights  of  man.  The  printers  of 
Paris  had  certainly  some  personal  reasons  for 
loving  this  progressive  revolution,  for  it  furnished 
them  with  an  incalculable  quantity  of  work.  These 
manifestoes  alone,  translated  into  English,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Polish,  nay  even  into  Russian, 
gave  for  a  long  time  constant  employment  to  many 
presses.  On  the  21st  of  November  Thomas 
Paine,  regretting  his  inability  to  make  a  speech  in 
the  French  language,  delivered  in  his  opinion  in 
writing  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued 
against  Louis  XVI.  In  the  opening  of  this  letter 
Thomas  indulged  in  some  pleasantry  upon  Louis's 
*'  good  state  of  health ;"  and  hoped  that  the  Conven- 
tion would  order  his  epistle  to  be  read  that  very 
morning,  he  being  anxious  to  send  a  copy  of  it  over 
to  London  in  order  that  it  might  appear  in  the 
English  newspapers.  The  Convention,  full  of 
respect  for  the  author  of  the  *  Essay  on  the  Rights 
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of  Man/  ordered  the  letter  to  be  read  iostaDtly.  It 
had  the  double  object  of  keeping  up  the  excite- 
ment against  Louis  and  of  exciting  the  French 
against  England,  or  against  the  English  court, 
*'  the  most  intriguing  and  iniquitous  of  Europe." 
In  his  short,  trenchant  style  this  double  renegado 
demonstrated  that  Louis  ought  to  be  brought  to 
his  trial  without  further  loss  of  time;  and  that 
nothing  but  her  poverty  and  ruined  credit,  and  the 
dread  of  a  popular  revolution  at  home,  had  pre- 
vented England  from  joining  openly  the  enemies 
of  the  French  republic.  He  trusted  that  the  trial 
of  the  French  king  would  bring  to  light  the  detest- 
able conspiracies  of  other  kings,  and  cast  an  odium 
upon  royalty  that  should  last  for  ever.  It  was  as  a 
great  lesson  for  the  world  that  he  wanted  this 
trial ;  and  nothing  could  be  so  clear  as  that  the 
interests  of  the  French  republic  demanded  universal 
insurrections,  and  the  establishment  everywhere  of 
democratic  republics,  **  With  respect  tp  the  in* 
violability,"  said  he,  *^  I  should  wish  you  to  pay  no 
attention  to  it.  Seeing  nothing  in  Louis  XYI.  but 
a  weak  silly  man,  badly  brought  un,  and  subject 
to  frequent  fits  of  drunkenness,  perhaps  the  Con* 
vention,  after  trying  him,  may  have  some  com- 
passion on  him ;  but  let  not  that  compassion  be 
the  result  of  the  burlesque  idea  of  this  pretended 
inviolability."  The  Convention  applauded,  and 
ordered  that  Paine's  opinions  should  be  printed. 
From  this  day  down  to  the  28th  these  lawgivers 
occupied  themselves  in  decreeing  the  union  and 
incorporation  of  Savpy  with  France,  and  in  chang- 
ing the  name  of  Savoyards  into  the  old  and  classical 
name  of  AUobroges.  On  the  28th  Lefort  under- 
took to  prove  that  it  would  be  a  capital  error  to 
try  Louis  in  any  way  or  at  any  time ;  and  that  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  mistake  to  put  him  to  death. 
He  reasoned  that  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  restoration  of  royalty  in 
England,  where  people  were  too  enlightened  to 
have  much  love  for  kings;  that  the  death  of  the 
father  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  son,  and  brought 
about  the  return  of  the  tyrannical  race  of  Stuart. 
He  demanded  that  the  House  should  either  pass  to 
tbe  order  of  the  day  on  Mailhe's  report,  or  send  it 
to  all  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  republic,  in 
order  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
people;  but  apparently  he  could  not  find  a  single 
member  to  second  him.  On  the  2nd  of  December 
a  deputation  from  the  commune  of  Paris,  which 
had  lost  none  of  its  power,  came  to  tbe  bar  to  urge 
the  Convention  to  make  more  speed,  and  to  re- 
proach them  with  the  time  they  had  already  lost  in 
idle  discussion  and  ridiculous  refinements.  The 
orator  of  these  impatient  municipals  told  the  House 
that  everything  was  getting  paralysed  by  their  in- 
decision, and  that  the  people  were  beginning  to 
puspect  there  was  still  some  corruption  or  a 
wretched  cowardice  among  them.  "  Why  do  you 
wait?"  said  he;  '^  why  do  you  give  time  to  the 
factions  to  get  up  again  and  unite  ?  To  keep  de- 
bating whether  the  perjured  king  can  be  tried  or 
pot|  and  how  he  i«  to  be  tried,  ii  nothing  but  a 


political  blasphemy.    And  have  you  not  reflected 
that  death  may  widk  into  the  Temple,  and  deprine 
you  of  your  victim  ?   Then  where  wiU  be  the  qm 
of  all  your  protestations  and  oaths?    Ignoianoe 
and  calumny  will  injure  our  honour  bv  spreading 
the  report  that  the  French  did  not  dare  to  put 
their  king  to  death  in  public,  but  prefened  poi- 
soning him»  like  cowards,  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
prison.     Oh !   citizens,  save  us  from  even  the  pos* 
sibility  of  this  shame !  Take  courage,  and  fiiush  at 
one  blow  the  history  of  the  most  horrible  of  eon- 
spiraoies.     In  the  name  of  the  commune,  and  of 
all  the  sections  of  Paris,  we  demand  of  you  to  lay 
down  the  question  simply  thus-*— 1.  /«  Louis^  d- 
deparU  King  of  the  French,  deserving  of  death  1 
2.  Ii  it  advantageous  to  the  reptdtlic  to  wakekim 
die  on  (he  scaffold  ?"    The  president  of  the  Goa* 
vention  (it  was  now  Barr^re,  that  most  eipert  of 
all  trimmers)  assured  the  deputation  of  the  com* 
mune  that  the  Convention  was  neither  in  a  torpor 
nor  subjected  to  the  least  pusillanimity ;  that  the 
Convention  would  have  courage  enough  to  doiU 
duty,  and  that  promptly ;  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  invited  the  citi^oas  of  the  deputation  to  tha 
honours  of  the  st!ance.    The  House  decreed  that 
the  municipal's  speech,  with  its  simple  proposi* 
tionS)  and  the  speech  of  the  president  in  reply  to 
it,  should  both  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  depart- 
ments.   This  bud  note  from  the  terrible  commune, 
and  notes  still  louder  from  the  Jacobin  club  ant} 
its  affiliated  societies,  helped  to  accelerate  the  un- 
steady march  of  the  Convention ;  and  certain  inti- 
mations that  discoveries  had  been  made  in  tba 
papers  and  documents  for  which  they  themselves 
had  called,  proving  that  several  of  the  Girondist 
chiefs  had,  during  the  late  Assembly,  intrigued  and 
corresponded  with  the  court,  carried  a  cold  shiver 
to  the  hearts  of  that  party.     It  was  not  until  the 
drd  of  December  that  Robespierre  delivered  hii 
opinion  upon  the  great  question  in  the  Convention ; 
but  then  he  spoke  frankly  and  decidedly,  and  with 
incomparably  more  honesty  and  better  logic  than 
the  quibbling  Girondists  were  capable  of.     He 
declared  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  about  forms  of 
trial  and  respect  to  the  laws ;  that  the  death  of  the 
king  was  not  a  question  of  law  at  all,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency  and  state  policy.    '^  The  Con- 
vention," said  he,   ''has  lost  sight  of  the  troe 
question.    There  is  no  trial  to  make:  Louis  is 
not  an  accused  citizen;  you  are  not  his  judges: 
you  are  and  can  only  be  statesmen  and  representa- 
tives of  the  nation.     You  have  no  sentence  to  give 
for  or  against  this  man ;  you  have  only  to  adopt  a 
measure  of  public  security,  you  have  only  to  exer- 
cise an  aet  of  national  providence.     What  is  the 
thing  wanting  to  cement  our  infant  republic  ?    It 
is  that  we  should  deeply  engrave  on  the  hearts  of 
the  people  a  contempt  for  royalty,  and  that  we 
should  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  king's 

partizans A  dethroned  king  can  only 

serve  two  purposes,  to  trouble  the  tranquillity  o(  the 
state  and  to  shake  liberty  by  living,  or  to  give 
strength  to  both  by  dying Ixmis  was 
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your  kihg)  but  you  have  made  a  tfepublic.  All 
the  qtteBtion  lies  iti  these  few  Vords  i-^Louis  has 
been  dethroned  foi  his  crimes ;  Louis  accused  the 
French  people  of  rebellion^  aud  called  in  the  atms 
of  his  brothef  tyratiti  to  pUnish  them ,  but  victory 
and  the  Fretich  people  have  decided  that  it  was 
Louis  alone  that  was  the  rebel.  Louis  is,  thete- 
fbii^)  alteady  condemned^  or  the  republic  itself  is 
\fity  guilty.  If  Louis  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
ittfiboetit^  what  becomes  of  the  revolution?  If 
Louis  is  innocent,  we  are  all  calumniators,  liars, 
and  tebels ;  all  the  manifestoes  become  but  lawful 
reclamations  against  a  dombaUt  faction ;  even  the 
imjirisonment  which  we  have  made  Louis  undergo 
betioUies  a  crime,  and  the  federates,  the  people  of 
Paris,  all  the  patriots  of  the  French  empire,  all, 

all  are  guilty ! When  h  nation  has  recourse 

to  the  rights  of  insurrection,  it  enters  into  the  state 
of  nature  with  regard  to  its  tyrant,  and  either  the 
tyrant  must  perish  or  the  nbtion.  Your  tribunals 
and  your  judicial  proceedings  ate  not  made  for  a 

case  like  this And  how  can  you  judge 

the  king  by  the  niles  of  a  constitution  which  no 
longer  eiists,  which  you  yourselves  have  destroyed 
by  making  this  republic?  Surely  the  right  of 
dethroning  the  king  (and  you  have  dethroned  him) 
abd  the  right  of  punishing  him  ate  one  and  the 
same.    If  you  have  not  the  right  in  the  oUe  case, 

then  you  have  it  not  in  the  other ;  Prison 

or  exile  will  not  do.  Louis  must  die  in  order  that 
Firance  may  live I  demand  that  the  Con- 
vention declare  Louis  XVI.  to  have  been  a  traitor 
to  the  French  and  an  enemy  to  humanity,  and  that 
as  such  they  instantly  condemn  him  to  death  in 
virtue  of  the  rights  of  insurrection  !"•  All  this  is 
atroeious  enough,  yet  surely  it  is  less  disgusting 
than  the  Cant  of  the  Girondists  about  laws  and  a 
legal  trial.  P<5tion  replied  to  Robespierre's  ora- 
tion, which  electrified  the  galleries,  but  which  was 
reprobated  by  the  majority  of  the  House.  The 
ex-mayor  insisted  that  the  ex-king  could  be  very 
Ic^ly  tried  by  the  Convention ;  3iat  it  would  be 
disgracing  the  young  republic  to  proceed  irregu- 
larly ;  and  he  moved,  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Girondist  committee,  that  the  House 
should  now  decree — 1.  That  Louis  should  be  tried. 
— 2.  That  he  should  be  tried  by  the  Convention. 
KobespierTe  rushed  again  to  the  tribune;  but  the 
Girondists  interrupted  him,  drowned  his  voice, 
drove  him  from  tne  speaking-place,  and  carried 
bo^  the  motions  which  Potion  had  proposed. 

If  this  was  a  triumph,  the  Girondists  were  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  it  very  long.  Roland,  the 
•*  eternally  virtuous,"  himself  was  accused  of  sup- 
pressing evidence,  and  stealing  away  letters  and 
other  papers  which  were  said  to  prove  that  his 
party,  shortly  before  the  10th  of  August,  had  at- 
tempted to  make  terms  with  the  court.  While  the 
search  and  rummaging  after  papersi  Und  all  manner 
of  evidence,  were  at  the  hottest^  and  when  honours 

*  '*As  for  Loais^B  wife***  said  Robetpierre,  ''you  may  send  her 
before  ttiB  ordinary  tribunalB,  togeUier  with  the  mtoftiia  contpira- 
tots;  as  for  hto  md,  tou  wUl  keep  him  well  guarded  in  the  Temple 
nutil  peace  and  public  liberty  are  lecuied.'* 
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and  other  mote  substantial  rewards  were  held  out 
to  such  patriots  as  could  give  any  valuable  informa- 
tion, one  Gamain,  a  locksmith  of  Versailles,  waited 
upon  Roland  and  told  him  of  an  iron  cupboard 
{artnoire  de  fer)  which  he  and  the  king,  in  May 
last,  had  inserted  behind  the  wainscot  and  in  the 
wall  of  the  king's  bedchamber  at  the  Tuileries. 
The  man  said  it  was  so  well  concealed  that  none 
but  himself  could  find  it,  as  the  existence  of  the 
armoire  was  known  only  to  him  and  the  king. 
In  fact  they  had  already  hammered  and  sawed, 
and  torn  the  royal  apartments  to  pieces,  without 
lighting  upon  anything  of  the  sort.  Roland  rushed 
joyously  to  the  spot  with  Gamain  and  one  or  two 
municipals  or  clerks,  and  without  any  deputies  of 
the  Convention — without  letting  the  Convention 
know  anything  of  the  matter.  The  smith  went 
straight  to  a  panel  in  the  wainscot,  which  opened 
by  meatis  of  a  secret  spring,  and,  having  removed 
some  bricks,  he  disclosed  and  unclosed  the  iron 
door  of  the  arlnoire.  Roland  eagerly  seized  all 
the  papers,  wrapped  them  up  in  napkins  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  hurried  away  with  them 
to  a  Girondist  committee,  who  kept  them  for  seve- 
ral days  without  giving  any  information  of  the 
great  discovery  to  the  Convention.  As  soon  as 
these  facts  became  known  the  Jacobins  asked  why 
Roland  had  not  taken  with  him  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  municipality  or  some  impartial  members  of 
the  Convention?  Why  he  had  not  caused  the 
papers  to  b&  all  put  under  cover  as  found,  and  to 
be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  some  notary  public,  or 
other  legal  iiinctionary,  whose  seal  and  signature 
might  attest  that  there  had  been  no  foul  play  ?  As 
the  business  had  been  managed,  had  not  Roland  and 
his  friends  had  ample  opportunity  not  only  to  take 
out,  but  also  to  put  in  whatever  papers  they  chose  ? 
And  had  they  not,  in  e£fect,  destroyed  documents 
which  committed  themselves— which  proved  their 
own  guilt  ?  The  Jacobin  club  fell  into  a  hurri- 
cane ;  and  their  newspapers  made  an  immense  use 
of  all  the  suspicious  circumstances.  Some  of  the 
papers  which  were  found  in  the  iron  cupboard  con- 
tained the  clearest  proofs  of  Mirabeau's  venality 
and  court  intrigues.  On  the  5th  of  December  the 
Convention  solemnly  decreed  that  the  bust  of  Mi- 
rabeau  should  be  covered  with  black  crape  until 
the  letters  found  in  the  iron  chest,  and  other  letters 
found  in  other  places,  should  be  sifted  and  exa- 
mined. Camille  Desmoulins  said  that  Pcition  had 
told  him,  as  far  back  as  Mirabeau's  funeral,  that  he 
knew  that  he  was  sold  to  the  court;  to  which 
Pc^tion  responded  that  he  always  knew  that  Mira- 
beau  was  a  man  of  profound-immorality — that  he 
believed  he  had  received  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  court,  that  it  was  certain  he  ofben  went  to 
St  Cloud,  but  that  for  the  test  he  had  never  had 
any  positive  proofs  against  him.  But  a  veil  of 
black  crape  would  not  satisfy  the  impatient  rage  of 
the  Socieni  M^re.  On  the  night  of  the  dth  Robes- 
pierre rose  in  the  Club,  and  said : — ^**  It  has  long 
been  clear  to  every  intelligent  patriot  that  this  pre- 
tended great  man,  this  Mirabeau,  was  a  mere  vfi- 
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tnguant  who  wore  the  mask  of  patriotiBm  to  betray 
the  people.  The  proofs  of  his  corruption  are  now 
complete.  I  demand,  therefore,  that  the  bust  of 
this  political  charlatan  be  cast  out  of  this  temple 
of  liberty !  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  well  for  us 
to  consecrate  a  grand  principle  which  is  too  much 
forgotten.  We  ought  to  check  in  the  people  their 
too  great  tendency  to  make  popular  idols;  we 
ought  to  declare  that  it  is  not  to  great  talents,  but 
only  to  a  true  and  persevering  patriotism,  that  we 
will  grant  honours.  Of  all  the  busts  here  I  only 
see  two  that  are  worthy  of  our  respect — Brutus 
and  Rousseau.  Mirabeau  must  fall.  Helvetius 
ought  also  to  fall ;  for  what  was  this  Helvetius  but 
a  man  of  money  and  intrigue,  a  miserable  bel 
esprit,  an  immoral  man,  one  of  the  crudest  perse- 
cutors of  our  good  Rousseau.  If  Helvetius  had 
lived,  do  not  fancy  that  he  would  have  embraced 
the  cause  of  liberty ;  he  would  only  have  been  one 
more  in  the  crowd  of  the  iniriguans  and  heaux 
esprits  that  arc  now  ruining  the  country.  I  de- 
mand also  that  all  these  civic  crowns  which  you 
have  hung  up  in  honour  of  living  men  disappear 
from  our  hall.  A  sad  experience  teaches  us  that 
we  ought  not  to  throw  away  our  incense  upon 
living  men !"  Before  his  speech  was  finished,  or 
before  any  vote  was  come  to,  the  garlands  and 
civic  crowns  were  all  snatched  from  the  walls,  torn 
to  bits,  trampled  upon,  and  burned  as  execrable 
rubbish.  Then  the  Club  den^anded  unanimously 
that  the  bust  of  Mirabeau  should  instantly  be  ex- 
pelled, and  the  bust  of  Helvetius  along  with  it ; 
and,  while  the  members  of  the  club  and  the  visit- 
ors in  the  galleries  threatened  the  imperturbable 
efiSgies  with  wrathful  eyes  and  clenched  fists,  some 
attendants  ran  and  brought  in  two  ladders.  In  a 
trice  both  busts  were  brought  low,  broken,  cast 
under  foot,  and  kicked  about,  every  Jacobm  **  be- 
ing ambitious  of  the  honour  "  of  kicking  them  or 
trampling  upon  them.  "After  this  civic  cere- 
mony, and  after  this  expeditious  trial  of  Mirabeau 
and  Helvetius,  the  Club  passed  to  the  order  of  the 
day."*  This  order  of  the  day  was  the  heavy  charge 
against  the  Girondists,  who  had  now  not  a  single 
defender  left  in  the  Club.  The  iron  chest  or  cup- 
board was  a  Pandora's  box  to  this  most  inexpert 
faction.  It  was,  at  least,  as  fatal  to  them  as  to  the 
court. 

It  appears  that  Roland,  either  through  haste  or 
parsimony,  neglected  to  give  a  proper  reward  to 
Gamain,  the  locksmith,  or,  if  he  gave  such  reward, 
it  did  not  prevent  that  scoundrel  from  re-appearing 
afterwards  to  demand  a  recompense  from  the 
Convention.  The  atrocity  of  the  man  is  rendered 
the  blacker  by  several  little  circumstances.  I^uis, 
who  had  always  been  exceedingly  fond  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  had  called  in  Gamain  to  teach  him 
or  assist  him  in  the  not  very  royal  mysteries  of 
turning,  lock-making,  &c.,  had  treated  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  had  most  liberally  recompensed 
him.  In  the  course  of  years  Gamain  had  wit- 
nessed the  remarkable  gentleness  and  humanity  of 
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Louis's  disposition;  yet,  besides  betraying  the 
secret  of  the  armoire  de  fer  (for  which/no  doubt, 
he  had  been  largely  paid),  the  villain,  to  get  more 
money  from  those  who  sent  Louis  to  the  guillotine, 
charged  him  with  a  monstrous  crime.  Fifteen 
months  after  the  time  when  he  led  Roland  to  the 
iron  cupboard  he  presented  a  humble  petition  to 
the  Convention,  and,  well  knowing  that  the  sorest 
way  of  obtaining  money  from  it  was  to  defame  the 
dead  king,  he  asserted  that,  as  soon  as  he  and 
Louis  had  finished  the  iron  chest  and  all  that  con- 
cealment, the  king  gave  him  a  large  glass  of  wine  ; 
that,  on  going  home,  he  felt  he  was  poisoned;  that 
a  sickness  produced  by  the  poison  itself,  and 
then  a  strong  emetic,  saved  him  from  death ;  but 
that  ever  since  his  constitution  had  been  ruinedy 
and  he  had  been  unable  to  yrork  for  his  family. 
Revolting,  utterly  incredible,  as  was  the  charge, 
the  Convention  put  it  upon  record,  made  honour- 
able mention  of  Gamain  in  their  journals,  and 
granted  him  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  livres. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  of  December,  Robert 
Lindet,  an  ultra-Jacobin  member,  presented  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  Twenty-one  upon  the 
crimes  of  Louis  XVL  This  paper,  which  de- 
scribed the  history  of  the  revolution  in  the  manner 
of  revolutionists,  suppressing  all  that  was  irregular, 
excessive,  or  brutally  violent  on  their  parts,  charged 
the  king  with  every  commotion,  every  misfortuiiev 
every  drop  of  blood  that  had  been  spilt ;  but,  with 
rather  more  dignity  than  Valaze,  who  had  intro- 
duced the  most  contemptible  and  ridiculous  accusa- 
tions (such  as  making  Louis  the  cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  sugar  and  coffee),  Lindet  dwelt  princi- 
pally upon  the  arrangements  with  the  Marquis  de 
Bouill^,  the  plan  of  operations  which  were  to  fol- 
low the  flight  to  Yarennes,  the  correspondence 
with  the  emigrants,  and  the  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  Louis  at  the  Congress  or  Convention  of 
Pilnitz,  in  order  to  bring  the  troops  of  the  coali- 
tion upon  France.  After  making  some  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  the  charges,  the  Convention 
decreed  that  Louis  should  be  brought  to  their  bar 
on  the  morrow. 

By  means  of  [the  faithful  ClcSry  the  king  was 
apprised  a  day  or  two  beforehand  of  the  decisions 
the  Convention  had  come  to,  and  of  their  intention 
to  bring  him  before  them.  Other  intimations  had 
been  given  from  less  friendly  quarters.'  As  early  as 
the  7th  of  December,  a  municipal  officer,  at  the 
head  of  a  deputation  of  the  commune,  went  to  the 
Temple,  and  read  a  decree  ordering  that  all  per- 
sons in  confinement  should  be  deprived  of  knives, 
razors,  scissors,  and  all  other  sharp  instruments, 
which  are  usuidly  taken  from  criminals,  and  that 
the  strictest  search  should  be  made  for  the  same,  as 
well  on  their  persons  as  in  their  apartments.  Louis 
calmly  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  drew 
out  a  small  clasp-knife,  and  a  morocco  pocket-book 
which  contained  a  penknife  and  a  pair  of  nail 
scissors ;  and,  having  delivered  up  knife,  penknife, 
and  scissors,  he  put  the  pocket-b<x>k  into  his  pocket. 
The  municipals  then  searched  every  comer  of  his 
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apartment,  and  carried  off  his  razors,  curling- 
irons,  and  other  instruments  of  the  toilet,  some  of 
which  were  made  of  gold  and  some  of  silver.  They 
made  the  same  search  in  C^ry^s  room,  and  forced 
him  to  empty  his  pockets  before  them.  They 
then  went  upstairs  to  the  queen,  read  the  same 
decree  over  to  her  and  her  little  daughter  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  deprived  them  even  of  the 
little  articles  they  used  in  working.  Clc^ry,  whose 
plain  homely  narrative  is  more  touching  than  any 
eloquence  could  be,  says,  "  The  queen  and  the 
princesses  were  the  more  sensible  of  the  loss  of  the 
little  articles  that  were  taken  from  them,  as  it 
forced  them  to  give  up  different  kinds  of  needle- 
work, which  hitherto  had  been  some  solace  and 
diversion  in  their  tedious  imprisonment  Once, 
as  Madame  Elizabeth  was  mending  the  king*s 
coat,  baring  no  scissors  left,  she  bit  off  the  thread 
with  her  teeth.  *  How  are  we  fallen ! '  said  the 
king,  looking  tenderly  at  her ;  *  Sister,  you  were  in 
want  of  nothing  at  your  pretty  house  of  Mont- 
reuil.*  *  Brother,*  she  said,  *  I  have  no  regrets 
while  I  share  your  misfortunes.'  "  At  dinner-time 
a  noisy  dispute  arose  amongst  the  commissaries 
of  the  commune ;  some  were  against  the  royal 
family  using  knives  and  forks;  others  were  for 
allowing  them  silver  forks,  but  no  knives  ;  at  last 
it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  allowed  both, 
but  that  they  should  be  closely  watched,  and  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  laiives  and 
forks  the  instant  the  meal  was  over.  The  king  and 
the  queen  were  now  watched  each  by  two  muni- 
cipals, who  scarcely  lost  sight  of  them  by  night  or 
by  day.  But  they  were  allowed  to  be  together  in 
the  daytime  with  their  children  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  On  the  11th  of  December,  by  five  in 
the  morning,  drums  were  heard  beating  to  arms 
throaghout  Paris,  and  a  squadron  of  horse,  with 
cannon,  were  marched  into  the  garden  of  the 
Temple.  A  little  later  battalions  of  infantry 
collected  outside  the  gates,  and  orderlies  and  aides- 
de-camp  were  seen  galloping  from  post  to  post. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  king  and  the  dauphin  went  up- 
stairs to  the  queen's  room  to  breakfast  with  her 
and  the  princesses.  It  was  the  last  meal  they 
ever  took  together,  and  a  sad  one  it  was !  They 
were  so  closely  beset  by  the  municipal  officers, 
that,  though  they  had  so  much  to  say  to  each 
other,  they  durst  not  speak,  or  they  only  ventured 
to  say  such  things  as  their  gaolers  might  hear. 
"This  constant  torment,"  says  Clery,  "  which  the 
royal  family  suffered  in  not  being  able  to  give  a 
loose  to  any  unrestrained  expression  of  their  feel- 
ings, to  any  free  effusion  of  their  hearts,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  they  were  agitated  with  so  many  fears, 
was  one  of  the  most  cruel  refinements  and  dearest 
delights  of  their  tyrants."  After  remaining  about 
an  hour  with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  sister, 
Louis  took  leave  of  them  to  go  down  to  his  own 
room  with  the  dauphin ;  and  then  his  looks  ex- 
pressed what  he  dared  not  speak.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, he  had  no  notion  that  they  were  going  to 
separate  him  from  his  family.    All  that  he  knew 
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was,  that  he  was  to  appear  that  day  before  the  Con- 
vention. When  he  was  in  his  own  apartment, 
the  little  dauphin  would  play  a  game  of  draughts. 
Louis  sat  down  with  the  poor  child  and  played 
several  games.  If  he  had  been  going  to  hold  a 
levee,  or  to  visit  friends,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  cool  and  collected.  When  the  games  were 
over,  the  dauphin  took  his  books  and  read  to  his 
father,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  every 
morning  in  the  Temple.  At  eleven  o'clock,  while 
he  was  still  hearing  the  dauphin  read,  two  muni- 
cipals (these  Paris  municipals  must  have  been  by 
many  degrees  harder  of  heart  than  the  familiars  of 
the  Inquisition)  stalked  into  the  room,  and  told 
him  that  they  were  come  to  carry  the  young  Louis 
up  to  his  mother.  The  king  desired  to  know  why 
they  would  take  his  boy  away  from  him.  The 
municipals  replied,  that  such  were  the  orders  of 
the  council  of  the  commune.  The  king  tenderly 
embraced  his  son,  and  charged  Clery  to  conduct 
him  upstairs  to  his  mother.  Clery  soon  returned, 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  de- 
liver the  young  prince  to  his  mother,  "  which," 
says  CWry,  "  appeared  to  relieve  his  mind."  A 
municipal  entered  and  told  the  king  that  Chambon, 
mayor  of  Paris,  had  arrived  at  the  Temple,  and 
was  just  coming  up.  "  What  does  he  want  with 
me  V  said  Louis.  A  municipal  answered,  that  he 
did  not  know ; — and,  being  struck  with  the  anguish 
of  the  king's  countenance,  this  officer  went  to  the 
door  to  avoid  the  sight  of  it.  The  anguish  had 
all  been  caused  by  the  ordering  of  his  son  from 
him,  and  by  the  presentiment  that  he  was  now  to 
be  separated  from  his  family.  Louis  walked  for 
some  minutes  up  and  down  his  room  in  great  agi- 
tation— an  agitation  which  he  had  not  shown 
before — and  he  then  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  at 
the  head  of  his  bed.  The  municipal,  who  had  last 
quitted  him,  still  stood  by  the  door,  which  he  kept 
ajar ;  but  he  respected  the  anguish  of  a  father — he 
would  not,  he  could  not  break  in  upon  it.  But, 
when  half  an  hour  had  passed  in  dead  silence,  he 
became  uneasy  at  not  hearing  the  king  move,  and 
went  in  softly.  He  found  Louis  leaning  with  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  apparently  lost  in  thought. 
His  approach  roused  the  king,  who  said, ''  What 
do  you  want  with  me  ?" — "  I  was  afraid,"  said  the 
municipal,  **  that  you  were  ill.*'  *'  No,  I  am 
obliged  to  you,"  said  Louis;  but  he  then  added,  in 
a  tone  that  told  the  agony  he  felt,  "  But  my  son ! 
the  way  they  have  taken  my  boy  from  me  cuts  me 
to  the  soul!"  The  municipal  withdrew  again 
without  saying  a  word.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  before  Mayor  Chambon  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  was  accompanied  by  Chaumette, 
the  new  procureur  of  the  commune  (for  Manuel 
had  resigned  that  office  on  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Convention),  by  many  municipals,  and  by  San- 
terre,  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards, 
attended  by  his  aides-de-camp.  The  mayor  told 
the  king  that  he  came  to  conduct  him  to  the  Con- 
vention by  virtue  of  a  decree  which  the  secretary 
of  the  commune  would  read  to  him.    The  secre- 
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tary  read  that  Louis  Capet  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  National  Convention.  "  Capet  !*' 
said  Louis,  '*  that  is  not  my  name,  though  it  is  the 
name  of  one  of  my  ancestors."  After  a  pause,  he 
added,  addressing  the  mayor,  *'  Sir,  I  could  have 
wished  that  your  commissaries  had  left  my  son 
with  me  during  the  two  hours  I  have  passed  wait- 
ing for  you.  But  this  treatment  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  I  have  met  with  here  during  these  last  four 
months.  I  am  ready  to  follow  you,  not  in  obedience 
to  the  Convention,  but  because  my  enemies  have 
the  power  in  their  hands."  Clery  handed  the 
greatcoat  and  hat,  and  Louis  followed  Chambon 
and  Santerre  downstairs.  At  the  gate  of  the 
Temple  he  was  handed  into  the  mayor's  carriage; 
and,  preceded  by  three  pieces  of  artillery  loaded 
with  grape-shot,  followed  by  three  other  cannons 
loaded  in  the  like  manner,  and  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  six  hundred  picked  Jacobins,  the  carriage 
was  slowly  driven  towards  the  Convention,  passing 
through  double  lines  of  national  guards  and  pike- 
men,  who  had  been  stationed  by  order  of  the 
commune  along  the  streets,  with  their  battalion 
guns,  and  who  saluted  the  king's  ears  with  those 
strophes  of  the  Marseillese  hymn  which  doomed 
tyrants  to  death. 

While  the  king  was  approaching,  the  Con- 
vention talked  loudly,  and  heaped  decree  upon 
decree,  to  keep  up  their  hearts  to  the  point  of  re- 
publican elevation;  for^  in  spite  of  them,  mis- 
givings, and  trepidations,  and  shame  would  now 
and  then  come  over  their  minds.  The  cowards 
even  trembled  in  the  midst  of  their  hundred  thou- 
sand sans-culottes  in  arms — as  must  be  evident  to 
every  man  that  will  look  into  the  precautions  they 
had  taken,  and  into  their  debate  of  this  morning. 
Barbaroux  made  a  fresh  recapitulation  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  the  king.  Rewbell  intimated 
that  the  House  must  not  forget  the  Turks — ^must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  Louis  and  his  insidious 
agents  had  endeavoured  to  arm  the  Ottoman  empire 
against  France.  Drouet,  the  postmaster,  who  had 
arrested  the  king  at  Varennes,  and  who  was  now, 
by  virtue  of  that  deed,  a  legislator,  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  detestable  intentions 
of  that  flight.  Tallien  remarked  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  king,  at  the  time  of  that  flight  to  Va- 
rennes, had  forbidden  his  ministers  to  sign  any 
legislative  act,  &c.,  and  begged  that  this  might  be 
added  to  the  articles  of  charge.  Gorsas  begged  to 
add  some  further  proofs  of  the  intelligence  between 
Louis  and  that  arch-traitor  Lafayette.  Ruhl  called 
attention  to  the  dark  treason  in  which  Mirabeau 
was  to  have  been  chief  agent.  Dubois-Crance 
hoped  they  would  not  forget  to  insert  in  the  act 
of  accusation  a  letter  which  Louis  had  written  to 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  telling  him  that  if  ever 
he  should  recover  his  authority  he  would  re- 
establish the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  But  here 
Serre  said,  '^Psha!  do  not  talk  about  religion, 
unless  you  wish  to  see  Louis  some  day  canonized 
as  a  saint!"  Marat,  Billaud- Varennes,  Bazire, 
Sergent,  and  others  suggested  fresh  charges  (as  if  I 


they  had  not  charged  him  enough),  and  out-rbodo- 
montaded  one  another.     Pt^tion  gave  a  loud  and 
most  lying  account  of  the  events  between  the  9th 
and  10th  of  August,  representing  Louis  in  the 
Tuileries  (his  last  night  there)  as  a  bloody  tynmt 
anxiously  expecting  and  confidently  counting  upon 
the  massacre  of  his  innocent  subjects.    *'  A^d  I/* 
said  the  ex-mayor,  "  saw  him  there,  and  heard 
him  speak,  not  without  danger  to  mine  own  life. 
Other  men  may  make  mistakes;  but  I  was  there^ 
in  the  midst  of  Swiss  and  bayonets,  and  thoie 
people  that  we  formerly  christened  knights  of  the 
dagger,  chevaliers  du  paignard,^*     Vala«^  that 
other  humane   Girondist,  threw  in  some  more 
accusations,  some  more  questions  to  be  put  to  the 
king  when  he  should  appear.    Butcher  Legendre, 
who  had  been  a  slaughterer  of  men,  as  well  as  of 
sheep  and  oxen,  demanded  that  no  member  of  the 
House  should  make  any  motion,   and  that  no 
person  in  the  galleries  should  make  any  noise 
during  all  the  time  that  Louis  should  be  at  the 
bar ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  silence  of  the  grave 
must  terrify  that  guilty  man."    Shortly  after  this, 
Barr^re,  who  was  acting  as  president,  and  who, 
with  about  equal  indifference,  would  have  aent 
Louis  or  the  Convention  and  the  whole  revolution 
to  the  block,  just  as  best  suited  his  interest,  put  on 
a  solemn  face,  and  informed  the  House  that  Louis 
Capet  was  now  close  at  hand  on  the  Feuillant 
terrace.     "  Representatives  of  the  people,"  said 
Barr^re,  who  knew  his  trade,  and  understood  to  a 
nicety  the  people  he  was  addressing,  "  repreaents- 
tives,  you  are  going  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
nationid  justice !  You  will  have  to  answer  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  republic  for  your  conduct  on 
this  grand  occasion.    All  Europe  is  observing  you. 
The  genius  of  history  is  collecting  your  actions, 
your  thoughts.     Incorruptible  posterity  will  judge 
you  with  inflexible  seventy !    Let  your  attitude  be 
conformable  to  the  new  functions  you  are  going  to 
fulfil.   Impassibility  and  silence  the  most  profound 
become  such  judges.    The  dignity  of  your  counte- 
nance ought  to  respond  to  the  majesty  of  the 
French  people,  who  are  about  to  deliver  by  your 
organ  a  great  lesson  to  kings,  and  an  example 
very  usefid  to  the  enfranchisement  of  nations. 
Citizens  in  the  galleries,  you  are  associated  in  the 
glory  and  liberty  of  the  nation  of  which  you  form 
a  part.     You  know  that  justice  presides  only  over 
tranquil  deliberations.     The  National  Convention 
reposes  confidence  in  your  entire  devotion  to  the 
country,  and  in  your  respect  for  the  representatives 
of  the  people.    The  citizens  of  Paris  wOl  not  lose 
this  new  opportunity  of  showing  the  patriotism 
and  public  spirit  with  which  they  are  animated. 
They  have  only  to  recollect  the  terrible  silence 
which  attended  Louis  when  he  was  brought  back 
from  Varennes,  a  silence  the  forerimner  of  the 
judgment  of  kings  by  the  nations.*'     As  soon  as 
Barr^re  had  finished  this  presidential  magnilo- 
quence, commandant-general  Santerre  entered,  and 
said  he  had  the  honour  to  acquaint  the  House  that 
Louis  Capet  was  waiting  their  orders.    *'  Let  him 
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be  brought  in,"  said  the  president,  trembling  and 
turning  pale,  as  some  accounts  say.    Louis  entered 
between  the  mayor  and  a  municipal  officer.    As 
be  approached  the  bar  Santerre  took  hold  of  him 
by  the  arm,  and  General  Wittengoff,  a  Courlander 
in  the  service  of  France,  who  had  obtained  pro- 
motion since  the  revolution,  placed  himself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  royal  prisoner.    There  was  a 
dead  silence.    The  Girondists  were  in  an  evident 
quake;  even  the  Mountain  seemed  moved.    At 
length  the  silence  was  broken  by  president  Bar- 
r^re,  who  ssid,  "  Louis,  the  French  nation  accuses 
you.     The  National  Convention  has  decreed,  on 
the  3Td  of  December,  that  you  shall  be  tried  by  it ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  December  it  has  decreed  that 
you  shall  be  brought  to  its  bar.     The  act  contain- 
ing the  crimes  imputed  to  you  is  about  to  be  read. 
Louis,  you  may  be  seated  I"    (Louis^  vous  pouvez 
vous  assecir.)   Apparently  unmoved  at  this  vulgar 
insolence,  which  had  been  carefully  studied  and 
pre-arranged,  the  king  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
bar,  and  looked  calmly  around  him — the  calmest 
man  in  all  that  crowded  assemblage.     Girondist 
Mailhe  read  the  charges,  which  had  been  con- 
siderably swelled  since  his  first  report,  and  which 
had  been  increased  even  this  mommg  while  Louis 
was  coming  from  his  prison  to  the  House.    When 
this  reading  was  over,  president  Barr^re  began 
repeating  the  charges  one  by  one.    ^*  Louis,"  said 
he,  *'  the  French  people  accuse  you  of  having 
committed  a  multitude  of  crimes  to  establish  vour 
tyranny  by  destroying  their  liberty.    On  the  20th 
of  June,  1789,  you  assaulted  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  by  suspending  the  meeting  of  their 
representatives,  and  by  driving  them  out  by  vio- 
lence from  the  place  of  their  sitting.    Proof  of  this 
exists  in  the  proc^s-verbal  drawn  up  in  the  Tennis 
Court  at  Versailles  by  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.     On  the  23rd  of  June  of  the 
same  year  you  attempted  to  dictate  laws  to  the 
nation,  you  surrounded  their  representatives  with 
troops,  you  presented  them  two  royal  declarations 
subversive  of  all  liberty,  and  you  ordered   the 
representatives  to  separate.    Your  own  two  decla- 
rations and  the  journals  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly prove  these  crimes.     Louis,  what  have  you 
to  reply  ?"   Although  the  king  had  been  diligently 
studying  during  his  captivity  the  trial  of  Charles  L 
as  relatwl  by  Hume,  he  did  nst,  like  that  prince, 
deny  the  authority  of  the  court  before  which  he 
was  brought,  or  refbse  to  answer.     He  urged  that 
in  June,  1789,  there  was  no  constitution,  or  no 
existing  laws  which  hindered  his  doing  what  he 
had  done.    The  president  then  charged  him  with 
having  surrounded  Paris  with  troops  in  the  month 
of  July,  1789,  and  of  having  caused  blood  to  be 
shed.     Louis  replied,  that  at  the^  time  he  had  the 
right  of  commanding  the  troops,  protesting  that  he 
had  never  had  any  intention  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  any  of  his  subjects.     In  this  manner  they  went 
through   tiie   articles  of   charge,  fifty-seven    in 
number;  Louis  either  answered  by  a  simple  ne- 
gative, or  insisted  that  what  he  had  done  had  been 


done  before  the  constitution,  or  was  justified  by 
the  laws  as  they  then  existed,  or  had  been  done 
since  the  constitution,  which  Uirew  all  the  respon- 
sibility upon  his  ministers.  In  reply  to  the  charge 
about  the  journey  to  Varennes,  he  said  that  he 
must  refer  to  what  had  passed  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  at  the  time,  which  Assembly  had  set 
aside  the  charge  for  ever  by  restoring  him  to  the 
throne,  and  by  swearing  with  him  to  the  mo- 
narchic constitution.  He  scarcely  showed  any 
warmth  or  vehemence,  except  when  the  president 
charged  him  with  having  caused  all  the  bloodshed 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  when  he  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  iVb,  Sir  !  No  I  that  was  not 

I J The  Tuileries  was  threatened,  in  a 

way  which  all  constituted  authorities  witnessed. 
The  mayor  and  the  municipality  saw  it ;  and,  as  I 
was  a  constituted  authority,  I  had  a  right  to 
defend  myself;  but  I  did  not  do  even  that-^I 
sent  for  a  deputation  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  I  came  and  took  refuge  here  with  my  fa- 
mily." 

When  Barr&re  had  finished  putting  his  fifly- 
seven  questions,  Yalazt^  began  to  interrogate  Louis 
touching  the  documents  which  had  been  found  in 
the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  papers 
and  other  letters  which  Roland  produced  as  having 
been  found  in  the  iron  chest  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember. Louis  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  papers, 
one  and  all,  except  some  notes  written  by  Lafayette, 
which,  he  said,  merely  related  to  a  revision  of  the 
constitution  before  it  was  finished  and  sworn  to. 
He  even  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  mysterious 
iron  chest  or  of  its  contents — whereat  the  Conven- 
tion was  very  wroth.  The  president  then  said, 
**  Louis,  the  National  Convention  invites  you  to 
withdraw."  "  I  demand  the  assistance  of  counsel," 
said  Louis,  retiring  with  the  same  calmness  with 
which  he  had  entered.  Accompanied  by  Chambon, 
Chaumette,  Santerre,  and  sundry  municipals,  he 
entered  the  mayor's  coach.  The  porters  of  the 
Halle,  the  charcoal-men  of  Paris,  and  other  citizens 
and  patriots  of  the  most  sans-culottic  order,  were 
drawn  up,  under  arms,  on  the  Feuillant  terrace, 
and  saluted  his  ears  with  the  Marseillese  hymn, 
straining  their  throats  most  at  that  part  of  it  which 
calls  for  the  blood  of  tyrants  to  irrigate  the  land 
As  the  carriage  passed  through  the  streets,  the 
people  shouted  Vive  la  Republique !  Not  a  man 
among  them  had  heart  or  courage  enough  to  show 
any  sympathy  with  the  unhappy  prisoner.  They 
noted  that  he  was  much  thinner,  that  his  beard 
was  rough  and  unshaven,  that  his  whole  exterior 
was  neglected ;  but  the  sad  change  only  furnished 
them  with  some  merry  jests.  It  was  half-past 
six  in  the  evening  before  he  reached  the  Temple. 
The  first  thing  he  asked  was  permission  to  see 
his  family.  The  municipals  in  attendance  told 
him  that  this  could  not  be,  as  they  had  orders 
from  the  commune  to  the  contrary.  He  then 
requested  that  they  would  at  least  tell  his  family 
that  he  was  come  back  safe;  and  with  this  the 
municipals  complied.    He  ,theu  took  up  a  book 
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and  read  for  two  hours,  being  all  the  while  sur- 
rounded by  four  municipal  officers.  At  half-past 
eight  supper  was  served.  He  asked  the  municipals 
whether  his  family  were  not  to  come  down  as  usual 
to  sup  with  him.  They  made  him  no  answer. 
**  But  my  son,"  said  the  bereaved  father,  **  at  least 
my  son  is  to  sleep  in  my  room,  as  his  bed  and 
things  are  here!''  The  municipals  were  as  silent 
as  before.  He  sat  down  to  his  solitary  meal. 
After  supper  he  renewed  his  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  see  his  family ;  but  he  was  told  that  he  must 
wait  the  determination  of  the  Convention.  He  had 
then  the  anguish  of  seeing  his  little  boy's  bed  re- 
moved from  his  own  bedside,  and  carried  with  the 
rest  of  his  things  upstairs.  Nevertheless  he  lay 
quietly  down  to  rest,  merely  saying  to  CUry  that 
he  could  never  have  conceived  all  the  questions 
which  the  Convention  had  put  to  him.  The  first 
thing  he  did  the  next  morning  was  to  ask  the  first 
municipal  he  saw  whether  he  might  not  see  his 
family.  He  was  again  told  that  they  waited  for 
orders.  He  begged  the  municipal  to  go  up  and 
inquire  after  his  wife,  children,  and  sister,  and  tell 
them  that  he  was  well.  The  municipal  complied, 
and  brought  back  word  that  they  too  were  well. 
Cl<$ry  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Convention  would 
revoke  the  order  for  this  cruel  separation.  Louis 
replied,  "  I  expect  no  consideration,  no  justice,  no 
mercy :  but  let  us  wait !" 

The  members  of  the  Convention  were  strangers 
to  this  patience  and  this  tranquillity :  they,  in  the 
meanwhile,  had  been  in  convulsions  of  rage  and  im- 
patience. As  soon  as  he  withdrew,  this  rage  com- 
menced, with  a  demand  made  by  Treilhard  (rather 
a  Jacobin  than  a  Girondist)  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed counsel.  After  loud  murmurs  from  a  part  of 
the  House,  Albitte,  a  member  of  the  Mountain,  pro- 
posed that  the  proposition  should  either  be  rejected 
at  once  or  its  consideration  adjourned.  Billaud- 
Yarennes,  Tallien,  Robespierre  the  younger,  Marat, 
and  several  other  members  of  the  Mountain,  rose 
all  at  once,  and  furiously  supported  the  motion  for 
adjournment.  Ducos,  though  also  a  member  of 
the  Mountain,  supported  Treilhard.  Being  put  to 
the  vote,  the  adjournment  was  rejected  by  a  great 
majority.  Uproar  and  riot  followed  :  the  president 
rang  his  bell,  but  there  was  longue  et  vive  agilaJtiim. 
Garat,  when  he  could  make  himself  heard,  reminded 
the  house  that  by  the  jmry  laws,  which  had  been 
passed  since  the  revolution,  every  person  accused 
had  the  indisputable  right  of  choosing  one  or  two 
friends,  or  counsel,  to  assist  him  in  his  defence. 
Marat  exclaimed,  *'  But  we  are  not  engaged  upon 

an  ordinary  trial ! We  must  have  none 

of  your  lawyer  chicanery  here !"  Chabot,  Merlin, 
Montaut,  and  other  Jacobins  roared  and  raved  at 
Garat.  They  thought  that  few  would  have  courage 
to  commit  themselves  openly  on  such  a  question ; 
and  therefore  Duhem  demanded  that  not  only  upon 
this  question,  but  on  all  questions  that  might  arise 
during  the  king's  trial,  the  members  should  be 
bound  to  vote  by  appel  nominal,  or  by  muster-roll. 
The  tumult  and  ^tation  increased ;  and,  tired  of 


ringing  the  bell,  the  president  put  on  his  hit 
This  last  solemn  and  decisive  act  (for,  if  the  prai- 
dent  kept  his  hat  on,  the  house  must  sepante  or 
suspend  business)  restored  order;  and  then,  afi& 
a  speech  from  Pc^tion,  the  vote  was  carried  that 
Louis  should  be  albwed  counsel.  On  the  mon- 
ing  of  the  1 2th  the  session  was  still  more  stomy. 
Thuriot  demanded  that  no  time  should  bekst— thit 
Louis  should  be  tried  and  condemned  on  the  15th, 
or,  at  latest,  on  the  16th.  "  I  trust,"  said  he, 
"  that  in  allowing  him  counsel  you  do  not  mean  to 
allow  of  any  delay.  Foreign  nations,  eager  to  re- 
cover their  own  liberty,  are  calling  out  for  dus 
great  example;  and  the  tyrant  must  carry  his  hetd 
to  the  scaffold!"  Some  members,  ridiculoudy 
enough,  begged  Thuriot  to  remember  that  he  was 
one  of  Louis's  judges,  and  that  therefore  he  ought 
not  to  prejudge  him,  or  talk  of  the  scaffidd  before 
he  was  condemned.  "  I  mean  to  say,"  resumed 
Thuriot,  *'  that  there  are  men  among  us  who  are 
seeking  to  delay  the  trial ;  that  there  are  men  who 
would  prevent  the  execution  of  justice,  while  the 
true  ^ends  of  liberty  only  wish  the  law  to  strike  ' 
at  once !  Your  duty  is  to  act  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  people  :  now  their  wish  is  that  Loaii 
should  be  promptly  judged ;  and  I  declare  eveiy  i 
man  that  opposes  this  wish  to  be  unworthy  of  the  i 
confidence  of  the  people!'*  These  sentimente  were  i 
enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  people  in  the  ! 
galleries.  There  then  followed  a  furious  debate  | 
upon  the  questions  whether  the  originals  or  only 
the  copies  of  the  papers  foimd  in  the  iron  chest,  &c 
should  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Louia  | 
and  his  counsel,  and  whether  he  should  or  should 
not  be  allowed  more  than  three  days  to  prepare  hia 
defence.  The  Mountain  again  insisted  that  the 
house  should  vote  by  appel  nominal,  so  that  the 
vote  of  every  member  should  be  clearly  known  to 
the  people,  who  might  thereby  draw  a  proper  dia- 
tinction  between  such  as  defended  the  cause  of  the 
people  and  such  as  defended  the  tyrant  On  the 
motion  of  Cambac^res,  a  young  lawyer  firom  Mont- 
pelier,  and  at  that  time  a  decided  Girondist,  it  waa 
agreed  that  the  house  should  send  a  committee  of 
four  to  the  Temple  to  ask  Louis  whom  he  would 
choose  for  his  coimsd.  This  committee,  composed 
of  Thuriot,  Dubois-Crano^,  Dupont  de  Bigone, 
and  Cambac^r^s  himself,  soon  reported  that  they 
had  been  at  the  Temple,  and  that  Louis  had  chosen 
MM.  Target  andTrondiet,  and  had  demanded  the 
use  of  pens,  paper,  and  ink,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived.  The  Convention  mi^animously  re- 
solved that  the  king  should  have  what  he  asked  for, 
and  be  allowed  to  communicate  freely  with  the 
counsel  he  had  chosen.  But  on  the  next  morning 
(the  13th)  a  letter  was  presented  to  the  Convention, 
signed  "The  Republican  Target,"  importing  that 
the  said  republican  refused  to  act  as  counsel  for 
the  king,  inasmuch  as  he  was  an  old  man,  and  waa 
not  in  good  health.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
was  well  enough  to  keep  the  place  and  do  the  duties 
of  judge,  and  that  he  was  h^  enough  and  stnmg 
enough  to  perform  all  such  funetions  as  gave  plea- 
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sure  or  profit  without  any  danger.   Upon  the  read- 
ing of  this  letter,  Cambac^r&s  proposed  that  the 
Convention  should  appoint  counsel  for  the  ex-king. 
But,  at  this  juncture,  two  letters  from  eminent 
lawyers  were  presented.    The  first  of  these  was 
Malesherbes,  who  was  really  as  old  and  infirm  as 
Target  pretended  to  be.  This  ex-minister  of  Louis, 
whose  note  was  dated  on  the  11th,  told  the  citizen 
president  that  he  was  as  yet  uninformed  whether 
the  Convention  would  allow  counsel  or  not ;  but 
that  if  it  allowed  counsel,  and  allowed  the  choice 
of  it  to  Louis  XYL,  he  requested  that  Louis  might 
know  that  he  was  ready  to  devote  himself  to  the 
duty.     **  I  do  not  ask  you,'*  added  Malesherbes, 
who  had  passed  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  "  to 
make  my  offer  known  to  the  Convention,  for  I  am 
far  from  thinking  myself  of  sufficient  importance 
to  engage  their  attention  :  but  I  was  twice  called 
to  the  council  of  him  who  was  my  master,  at  a  time 
when  that  office  excited  the  ambition  of  everybody ; 
and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  offer  myself  as  his 
counsel,  now  that  that  duty  is  thought  dangerous 
hy  many.     If  I  knew  any  possible  mode  of  making 
my  intention  known  to  him,  I  should  not  take  the 
liberty  of  applying  to  vou."     The  other  note,  dated 
the  12th,  was  fixim  Sourdat,  a  lawyer  of  Troyes, 
who  had  held  several  offices  under  the  king,  and 
who  now  offered  to  plead  for  him,  although  he 
knew  the  danger    attending    the    simple   offer. 
Tallien  hcmed  that  all  this  talk  about  counsel 
might  not  delay  the  king's  trial ;  and  he  demanded 
that  the  day  should  be  fixed.    Thuriot  said  that, 
since  Louis  had  denied  his  own  notes,  and  his  own 
signature  attached  to  the  papers  found  in  the  iron 
chest,  the  Convention  should  appoint  some  two  or 
three  men  expert  in  judging  of  handwriting  to  de- 
cide those  points.    An  unnamed  member  moved 
an  adjournment  to  thia  proposition.     *'  Oh !"  cried 
Thuriot,  '*  with  these  adjoummenti  you  want  to 
prolong  the  affair  for  a  month.*'     "  Kings,"  said 
butcher  Legendre,  **  never  adjourn  their  vengeance 
upon  the  people,  and  would  you  adjourn  the  justice 
of  a  people  upon  a  kmg !"     •*  Helas  !'*  said  Billaud- 
Varennes,  *'  we  must  break  the  bust  of  Brutus  to 
bits ;  for  he  never  hesitated  as  we  do  in  taking 
vengeance  on  a  tyrant !"    Another  unnamed  mem- 
ber (lucky  in  that  he  was  not  named)  cried  out 
that  all  this  fury,  that  these  propositions  were  no- 
thing but  proofs  of  a  continual  conspiracy  against 
liberty — that  it  was  impossible  to  expect  justice 
from  such  passionate  judges.    Another  terrible  tem- 
pest was  going  to  break  out,  when  some  adroit  men 
reminded  the  House  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  appoint  instantly  certain  commissioners  to  go 
and  look  after  the  armies.    This  business  occupied 
them  till  dinner-time ;  and  in  the  evening  their 
attention  was  absorbed  by  the  election  of  another 
president  to  succeed  Barr^re.   When  this  business 
was  finished,  a  letter  was  read  firom  Tronchet,  who 
accepted  the  dangerous  office  which  Louis  had  pro- 
posed.    In  all  this  business  the  commune  pre- 
tended to  a  division  of  power  with  the  Convention. 
One  of  their  deputations  now  came  to  the  bar  to  in- 


form the  House  that  they  had  ordered  that,  before 
the  counsel  of  Louis  XVL  should  be  admitted  to 
the  Temple,  they  should  be  searched  jusgue  dam 
les  endroits  les  plus  secrets.  As  the  municipals 
announced  this  frowsy  decision  of  the  commune, 
about  a  hundred  members  testified  that  there  was 
still  some  sense  of  decency  left  in  France ;  a  hun- 
dred voices  or  more  demanded  the  suppression  of 
the  vile  proposal.  Bazire  exclaimed  that  it  looked 
as  if  the  commune  wanted  to  force  people  to  pity 
the  fiite  of  Louis  Capet.  But  Robespierre,  who 
knew  how  essential  it  was  to  keep  well  with  the 
commune,  attempted  to  defend  its  order.  The 
sense  of  the  majority,  however,  was  against  it; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  House  should  abide  by 
its  previous  decision,  which  granted  the  counsel 
free  access  to  the  prisoner.  The  commune  was 
far  too  powerfiil  and  independent  to  give  implicit 
obedience  to  this  decision  of  the  Convention.  On 
the  14th  Tronchet  had  a  conference  with  the  king. 
On  the  same  day  Malesherbes  was  introduced  into 
the  Temple.  Louis  ran  to  meet  the  venerable 
man,  and  pressed  him  to  his  bosom : — the  old 
statesman  melted  into  tears.  Cl<Sry,  understand- 
ing that  the  king  had  permission  to  consult  with 
his  counsel  in  private,  shut  the  room-door  in  order 
that  he  might  speak  the  more  freely  with  Males- 
herbes. For  this  Clery  was  reprimanded  by  one 
of  the  municipals,  who  ordered  him  to  open  the 
door,  and  forbade  him  to  shut  it  in  fixture.  C^ry 
opened  the  door ;  but  Louis  and  Malesherbes  had 
withdrawn  to  the  turret  closet.  The  municipals 
entered  the  room,  and,  as  the  king  spoke  rather 
loud,  they  could  hear  every  word  that  was  said  in 
the  closet.  When  Malesherbes  was  gone,  Cltfry 
informed  his  master  how  he  had  been  reprimanded, 
and  how  the  municipals  had  been  eaves-dropping 
and  catching  every  word  of  the  conference :  he 
also  begged  the  Idng  to  shut  the  door  of  his  cham- 
ber himself  when  his  counsel  should  be  with  him, 
and  this  in  future  Louis  did.  The  greatest  anguish 
of  Louis — the  only  thing  that  unmanned  him — 
was  his  continued  separation  from  his  family.  On 
the  15th  he  received  an  answer  from  the  Conven- 
tion upon  this  tenderest  point.  This  answer,  in 
substance,  was  that  the  queen  and  Madame  Eliza- 
beth should  have  no  communication  with  him 
during  the  trial,  but  that  his  children  might  be 
with  him,  if  he  desired  it,  on  condition  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  see  their  mother  or  their  aunt, 
till  his  examination  was  over.  *'  You  see,"  said 
the  bereaved  father  to  Cl^ry,  '*  you  see  the  cruel 
dilemma  in  which  they  place  me.  In  this  way  I 
cannot  think  of  having  my  children  with  me :  as 
for  my  daughter,  she  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I 
know  what  pain  the  queen  would  suffer  in  giving 
up  my  son :  I  must  make  the  sacrifice."  It  is 
not  in  the  book  of  M.  Thiers  that  the  domestic 
part  of  this  tragedy — the  most  agonising  part  of 
all — will  be  found  correctly  represented.  True  to 
his  one  unvarying  system,  Thiers  at  once  dimi- 
nishes the  sufl'erings  of  royalty  and  the  atrocities 
of  the  Convention  and  people.    He  says  that  the 
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Convention  decided  instantly  (sur4e -champ)  that 
Louis  might  see  his  family  (gu't/  pourrait  voir  sa 
famille).  And  from  the  context,  and  the  absence 
of  any  date,  and  from  the  expression  sur-le-champ^ 
the  reader  is  left  to  believe  that  this  humane  de- 
cision was  adopted  as  soon  as  Louis  made  the 
request,  or  on  the  night  of  the  11  tU  or  morning  of 
the  12th ;  whereas,Mn  fact,  the  Convention  took  no 
notice  of  Louis's  appeal  until  the  15th.  M.  Thiers 
entertains  no  doubt  as  to  the  scrupulous  exactness 
of  ^Clifry,  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  all, 
and  which  is  demonstrated  and  proved  by  an 
abundance  of  existing  documentary  evidence:  he 
uses  CUrys  little  book  for  many  of  his  facts ;  and 
we  presume  he  has  looked  into  the  '  Moniteur'  and 
other  newspapers  of  the  day,  which  not  only  show 
that  the  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  15th,  and 
710^  before^  but  also  show  what  the  barbarous  reso- 
lution really  was;  giving,  besides, the  motives  and 
reasonings  of  one  party,  and  the  dastardly  fears  of 
the  other  (the  Gironde),  which  led  to  it.  On  the 
15th,  Lecointre  of  Versailles  (the  linen-draper,  and 
first  commandant  of  the  national  guards  of  that 
town),  feeling  some  touches  of  compunction,  rose  in 
the  Convention  and  said, ''  It  is  very  astonishing 
that  Louis  Capet  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
seeing  his  wife  and  children.  I  demand  that  he 
be  permitted  to  see  his  family."  At  the  first  mo- 
ment the  humane  proposition  was  received  with 
applause;  and,  the  president  putting  it  to  the  vote 
during  the  amotion,  it  was  carried,  apparently  by 
acclamation,  or  at  least  without  a  division.  But 
presently  a  number  of  members,  sitting  at  the  ex- 
tremities  of  the  hall,  raised  angry  voices  against 
the  baste  with  which  it  had  been  put  to  the  vote 
and  carried;  they  said  that  there  had  been  no 
deliberation,  that  the  motion  had  been  made  in  a 
hurry  and  tumult,  and  that  the  question  must  be 
debated.  Tallien  then  rose  to  give  his  opinion 
upon  the  hasty  resolution,  or  rather  to  tell  the 
House  that  the  permission  to  the  king  to  see  his 
family  did  not  depend  upon  them  or  their  vote,  but 
upon  the  commune  of  Paris.  "  In  vain,"  cried 
Tallien, "  in  vain  will  the  Convention  order  it; 
if  the  municipal  body  do  not  wish  it,  this  decree 
will  never  be  executed!"  Irritated,  exasperated 
by  this  plain  and  concise  enunciation  of  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  the  commune  was  stronger  than 
the  Convention,  and  could  defy  its  decrees  and 
authority,  many  members  thundered  at  Tallien 
and  drowned  his  voice,  and  Fiction,  who  had  made 
such  uses  of  the  commune  prerogative  when  he 
was  mayor,  rushed  to  the  tribune  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  "  Every  day,"  cried  he,  "  en- 
deavours are  made  in  this  place  to  degrade  the 
Convention."  "  That  is  but  too  true !"  said  many 
voices.  "But,"  resumed  PtStion,  "in  degrading 
the  Convention,  they  ruin  the  public  cause!  They 
have  just  insulted  the  Convention  in  the  grossest 
manner !  We  have  been  told  that  our  decree  shall 
not  be  executed  unless  the  municipality  chooses. 
Those  who  speak  thus  commit  outrages  upon 
liberty,  and  violate  the  laws  in  their  very  sanctuary. 


This  is  not  liberty !  This  is  licence !  I  demand 
that  the  member  who  has  been  guilty  of  this  out- 
rage be  censured  by  the  House."  The  Gmmdiite 
applauded ;  but  Marat,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
tribune,  apostrophised  P<$tion,  and  threatened  him 
with  gestures,  until  Pc^tion  retired  from  the  speak-  , 
ing-place.  Tallien  then  spoke  again.  "  I  mhed 
to  observe,-'  said  he,  "  that  it  is  not  to  the  Conveo- 
tion,  but  to  the  commune,  that  the  custody  of  the 
ci-devant  king  and  his  family  has  been  confided. 
It  is  inconsequent  to  permit  Louis  Capet  to  com- 
municate with  his  accomplices, — I  mean  widi  his 
wife  and  sister,  for  they  would  concert  together 
their  projects  and  their  answers.  Assuredly,  if  the 
municipal  body  should  think  that  your  decree  is 
contrary  to  the  national  interest,  that  it  might 
commit  the  public  tranquillity,  the  municipality 

would  do  well  to  refuse "    His  voice 

was  drowned  by  murmurs  and  shouts;  some 
even  shouted,  "Send  him  to  the  Abbaye!"  Bot 
Tallien  well  knew  they  dared  not  do  it — ^well  knew 
that  it  was  he  and  his  commune,  and  not  the  Con- 
vention, that  kept  the  keys  of  the  prison ;— and 
Robespierre's  brother  rose  and  perplexed  the 
House,  by  referring  to  some  preceding  decrees 
which  seemed  to  allow  the  commune  to  dispose  of 
the  persons  of  the  royal  family  as  it  might  think 
proper.  The  Girondists  were,  however,  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  vote  of  censure  proposed  hj 
Pi^tion;  but  such  a  censure  carried  no  popular 
discredit  with  it— it  only  incensed  the  men  of  the 
Mountain,  without  humbling  them  or  doing  them 
any  injury.  And  scarcely  was  this  vote  of  censure 
passed,  ere  the  Convention  revoked  the  humane 
resolution  which  had  been  the  cause  of  Tallien's 
offence.  Postmaster  Drouet,  whose  opinions  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  custody  of^  the  king 
met  with  great  respect,  as  there  was  no  denying 
that  he  was  the  man  that  caught  the  king  at 
Yarennes,  demanded  that  the  report  of  the  decree 
should  be  suspended,  and  that  Lecointre's  propo- 
sition should  be  submitted  to  a  considerate  debate. 
He  was  seconded  by  Leonard  Bourdon,  who  had 
been  a  commissioner  or  commissary  of  the  com- 
mune before  he  became  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  who,  in  the  former  of  these  capacities, 
had  gone  to  Orleans,  his  native  tovm,  to  see  that 
the  state  prisoners  there  were  all  delivered  up  to 
Founiier,  the  American,  who  conducted  them  to 
be  massacred  at  Versailles.  This  Bourdon,  who 
had  remarked,  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  debate,  that 
the  Convention  had  properly  nothing  to  do  with 
the  custody  of  the  royal  family,  which  solely  be- 
longed to  the  commune,  now  said  that  many  mem- 
bers of  that  House  had  wished  to  deliver  their 
opinions  on  the  very  important  question,  and  had 
been  prevented  by  the  tumult  which  was  got  up, 
and  by  the  hurry  with  which  the  president  had 
put  it  to  the  vote.  Some  other  members  demanded 
that  the  decree  should  be  so  modified  as  to  permit 
the  king  to  see  his  children,  without  seeing  his 
wife  and  sister.  The  Girondiste  called  for  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  even  carried  it.    '*  If  thisia 
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to  l)e  your  method,"  cried  Tallien,  "  I  demand 
that  you  decree  the  principle  that  all  criminal 
accomplices  may  concert  their  defences  toge- 
ther !"  ••  Yes !  yes !"  shouted  the  Mountain 
and  the  galleries.  A  terrific  storm  ensued,  in 
which  some  cried  out  for  the  amendment,  some 
for  the  entire  revocation  of  Lecointre's  decree, 
and  some  for  the  vote  hy  appel  nominal,  or 
muster-roll — ^which  last  was  a  proposition  never 
heard  hy  the  Gironde  without  terror.  Amidst 
that  roar  of  voices  the  loud  organ  of  Drouet  made 
itself  distinctly  heard.  And  what  followed?—- 
Why,  Idnendraper  Lecointre  took  the  alarm,  and 
be^d  that  his  own  decree  might  be  amended. 
**  When  I  first  made  my  motion,"  said  he,  "  I  did 
not  know  that  the  wife  and  sister  of  the  ci-devant 
king  were  inculpated.  Without  doubt,  if  they  are 
inculpated,  thev  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  com- 
municate with  him  until  his  trial  is  over.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  refuse  him  the  nermis* 
sion  to  communicate  with  his  children."  Kewbell 
could  not  conceive  how  Lecointre  could  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  Louis  Capet's  wife  and  sister  were 
implicated ;  and  he  told  the  draper  that  none  but 
fools  could  say  that  the  family  of  the  ex-king  were 
not  co-accused  widi  him !  Lecointre  shrunk  into 
his  corner,  resolving  never  again  to  get  into  danger 
by  pleading  the  cause  of  humanity.  Dubois- 
Cranc«$  said  that,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  com- 
mittee sent  by  the  Convention  to  the  Temple 
on  the  12th,  he  might  speak  to  this  point,  and  in- 
form the  House  that  Louis  knew  very  well  that 
his  wife  and  sister  were  accused.  *'  Besides," 
added  Dubois-Cranc^  *'  the  municipal  officers 
that  are  watching  him  told  us  that,  if  he  were  al- 
lowed to  see  his  children,  he  would  know,  through 
them,  all  that  his  wife  and  sister  wished  him  to 
know ;  for  the  children,  in  these  things,  are  in- 
conceivably cunning."  Some  of  the  Girondists 
proposed  voting  simply  that  Louis  might  see  his 
children ;  but  they  were  again  scared  by  the  cry 
of  **  Appel  nominal !  No  voting  but  by  muster- 
roll  !"  and  they  allowed  Lecointre's  decree  to  be 
amended  and  altered  in  this  manner: — ** Louis 
shall  be  allowed  to  communicate  only  with  his 
children,  who  shall  not  be  permitted  to  see  their 
mother  or  their  aunt  until  after  his  trial."* 

On  the  16th  the  Girondists  made  sundry  efforts 
in  the  Convention  to  recover  the  popularity  they 
had  lost,  and  place  themselves  again  in  the  front 
of  the  movement.  Buzot  exclaimed,  "  A  great 
act  of  national  vengeance  is  going  to  be  accom- 
plished. Justice  is  at  length  going  to  fall  upon 
the  head  of  kings,  and  to  consecrate  her  sword  to 
the  defence  of  e<|uaUty.  The  throne  is  laid  low, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  tyrant  will  be  no  more  I 

But,  be  upon  the  alert !  despotism  still 

lives,  and  our  republican  constitution  is  not  made  !*' 
After  this  exciting  exordium,  Buzot  demanded 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  sons  should  be 
instantly  banished  from  France  as  a  branch  of  the 
iroyal  race.    The  Girondist  chief  pretoided  that 

•  Papen  ia  HiflU  Plulement. 


this  banishment  was  necessarvt  as  it  was  vain  to 
expect  that  the  Orleans  branch  could  ever  be  good 
republicans,  and  as  their  name  might  serve  as  a 
rallying-point  to  the  royalists  after  the  death  of  the 
king ;  but  his  real  object  was  to  depopularize  the 
Jacobins  by  connecting  them  with  Philippe  £ga- 
lit^,  and  to  ruin  Robespierre  by  accusing  him  of  a 
very  anti-republican  connexion  with  that  most 
wretched  prince.  The  blow  was  well  meant,  for 
Philippe  had  taken  his  post  at  the  very  top  of  the 
Mountain,  and  had  in  a  manner  identified  himself 
with  that  furious  party.  If  Robespierre  and  his 
friends  should  venture  to  plead  in  favour  of  their 
colleague,  Buzot  fancied  he  would  have  them  on 
the  hip.  He  was  seconded  by  Faublas-Louvet, 
who  opened  his  discourse  in  a  still  more  startling 
manner  by  saying  that  the  House  ought  to  con- 
sider that  it  was  not  he  (Louvet),  but  Brutus 
that  was  addressing  them — Brutus,  the  immortal 
founder  of  a  famous  republic,  and  the  father  of 
Roman  liberty.  As  there  was  something  exceed- 
ingly un-Roman  and  un-Brutus-like  in  the  face 
and  figure  and  spectacled  nose  of  the  little  novelist, 
the  House  rejected  the  impersonation,  and  laughed 
uproariously.  But  Louvet  would  not  be  discon- 
certed :  he  repeated  that  he  ought  to  be  considered 
as  Brutus,  and  that  the  Convention  ought  to  give 
ear  unto  him  while  he  delivered  the  speech  which 
Brutus  had  delivered  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins.  "  Frenchmen,'*  exclaimed  the  little  man, 
"  I  swear  it  is  Brutus  that  addresses  you;  I  am 
only  the  faithful  interpreter  of  his  words.     Listen 

attentively  to  Brutus ! ."    Legendre, 

the  butcher,  who  possibly  had  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  classical  education,  interrupted  him,  and 
seemed  to  implore  him  to  have  done  with  his 
Brutus  and  his  Romans ;  and  Duhem  cried  mercy, 
imploring  the  little  man  not  to  crush  them  "  with 
the  despotism  of  his  talent."  But  it  was  all  in 
vain !  Louvet  was  not  to  be  stopped,  and  on  he 
went  with  Brutus's  speech  and  half  of  a  book  of 
his  French  *  Livy.'  In  concluding  his  mercilessly 
long  harangue  and  oration,  Louvet  said  that  it  was 
quite  clear  Philippe  EgalitcS  ought  to  act  as  Col- 
latinus  had  done  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 
"  That  virtuous  Roman,"  said  he,  "  was  nephew 
to  the  tyrant  Tarquin.  Philippe  Egalil<5,  thou  art 
a  relation  to  the  tyrant  Louis!  Collatinus  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  drive  out  Tarquin ;  and 
some  men  say  that  thou,  Philippe,  hast  done 
something  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Capet,  the 
traitor.  Nay,  some  have  thought  that  they  might 
elect  thee  to  be  a  representative  of  the  people ;  but, 
remember,  Collatinus,  by  the  free  choice — I  say 
by  the  indisputably /rw  choice — of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, occupied  a  post  not  less  respectable  than 
thine,  being  Consul.  At  the  head  of  the  Roman 
youth,  he  had  partaken  with  Brutus  the  honour  of 
putting  the  despot  to  flight;  thy  sons,  0  Philippe, 
are  leading  the  conquering  children  of  France 
against  the  barbarians.  But  Collatinus  saw  that 
his  presence,  as  a  relation  of  the  tyrant,  was  giving 
occasion  to  suspicions  and  troubles,  and  there- 
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upon  he  left  Rome,  and  retired  to  Alba.  Philippe, 
I  declare  to  thee  that  thou  throwest  among  us 
doubts  and  uneasiness,  the  seed  of  all  discords. 
CoUatinus  had  the  good  sense  not  to  wait  for  the 
decree  of  the  Roman  people :  Philippe,  thou  wilt 
not  wait  for  ours  if  thou  art  the  true  friend  of 
liberty,  but  thou  wilt  get  thee  gone  out  of  France 
with  thy  wife  and  thy  sons,  and  with  all  that 
belong  to  thee !"  And  then,  quitting  his  Roman- 
isms and  his  parallels,  Faublas-Louvet  moved, 
parliamentarily,  that  the  National  Convention  should 
order  every  individual  of  the  family  of  the  Bour- 
bons, except  such  as  were  in  the  Temple,  to  quit 
for  ever  the  territory  of  Ae  French  republic.  He 
was  seconded  by  that  other  capital  Girondist,  Lan- 
juinais,  who  soon  blew  into  a  mad  ilame  the  lire 
which  Louvet  had  kindled  in  the  galleries  by  only 
hinting  that  some  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  had  be- 
haved unpatriotically  in  the  late  elections.  Lan- 
jdnais,  going  much  farther,  spoke  loudly  about 
the  massacres  of  September,  and  declared  that 
those  slaughters  were  committed  solely  by  a  de- 
testable faction,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  elections.  "  How,"  said  he,  "  were 
those  popular  elections  managed  which  gave  us 
Philippe  Egalit4$  for  one  of  the  Paris  members  ? 
The  elections  were  managed  under  the  axe  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  orders  of  those  men  that  were 
to  partake  in  the  protectorate  with  Philippe !  It 
was  not  without  a  design  that  they  brought  this 
new  CoUatinus  among  us ;  it  was  not  without  a 
design  that  they  united  diemselves  with  a  man 
who  may  pretend  some  hereditary  right  to  rule 
over  us.  When  you  reflect  on  that  circular  of  the 
commune,  and  on  the  commissaries  they  sent  into 
the  departments  to  terrify  the  republic  with  exe- 
cutions not  less  bloody  than  those  of  Paris,  every- 
thing proves  that  these  men  want  a  new  royalty, 
because  they  have  a  real  interest  in  procuring  one, 
because  they  have  so  placed  themselves  as  to  make 
sure  of  the  favours  of  the  civil  list,  because  they 
are  all  connected  with  this  Philippe  Egalitt^  and 
his  sons.  Only  look  at  the  men  who  are  distin- 
guishing themselves  at  the  head  of  our  armies! 
Are  they  not  all  friends  of  this  Orleans  family  ? 
If  you  allow  yourselves  to  proceed  on  this  great 
question  according  to  the  vices  of  form  (vices  de 
forme\  I  must  despair;  I  must,  in  spite  of  my- 
self, entertain  dark  suspicions.  For  these  three 
years  have  I  been  turning  in  my  mind  the  pro- 
priety and  expediency  of  the  measure  which 
Buzot  now  proposes  to  you."  Lanjuinais,  in  the 
course  of  his  harangue,  was  called  to  order  by 
Drouet  for  treating  the  people  of  Paris  as  tyrants 
and  assassins  ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  hooted  by 
the  indignant  galleries.  If  the  Gironde  had  had 
but  common  prudence,  they  would  have  abstained 
from  these  attacks  upon  the  sovereign  people  until 
they  had  gotten  more  strength,  and  they  would  have 
for  the  present  continued  to  keep  down  the  veil 
which  they  had  so  repeatedly  declared  proper  to  be 
drawn  over  the  events  of  September.  Chabot  rose 
to  reply  to  Lanjuinais,  and,  as  he  ascended  the  steps 


of  the  tribune,  the  ex-capuchin  was  applauded  and 
cheered  by  the  galleries.  He  was  feur  too  adroit  a 
man  to  commit  himself  or  his  party  by  openly 
defending  the  ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
denied  that  Robespierre  had  taken  any  part  in  the 
election  of  Philippe  Egalit^.  Nay,  he  declaied 
that  the  election  of  EgaUte  had  been  opjoosed  by 
none  so  warmly  as  by  Robespierre  and  those  who 
were  styled  his  partizans.  He  begged  Buzot  and 
Louvet,  and  the  rest  of  the  Girondists  who  irere 
so  eager  to  banish  the  Orleans  branch,  to  re- 
member that  the  exiling  proposition  of  Bratiu 
had  not  been  made  until  after  judgment  had  been 
passed  upon  Tarquin.  **  If,"  said  he,  "  you 
banish  Egaliti^  and  his  family  before  you  try  Louis 
Capet,  you  will  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  and  give 

an  irregular  character  to  your  proceedings 

For  my  part,  I  wish  that  the  whole  Bourbon  race 
should  be  condemned  on  the  same  day;  but  I 
cannot  wish  you  to  begin  with  this  Philippe  and 
his  sons,  who,  you  say,  have  served  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Besides,  the  sovereign  people  have  elected 
Philippe  EgalittS  to  be  their  representative,  and  to 
sit  among  you ;  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that,  before 
talking  about  banishment,  you  must  discuss  the 
question  whether  you  can  reject  from  your  body  a 
representative  of  the  people  invested  with  p^^ 
cisely  the  same  rights  and  having  precisely  the 

same  character  as  you  yourselves 

Let  us  adjourn  this  business  until  the  day 
when  we  shall  pass  judgment  on  the  head  of 
the  Bourbon  race,  and  then  it  is  not  I  that 
will  oppose  the  perpetual  banishment  of  every 
member  of  that  family."  A  Girondist  followed 
Chabot,  speaking  strongly  against  the  adjournment, 
and  calling  for  an  immediate  decree  of  banishment. 
St.  Just,  though  sitting  on  the  Mountain,  agreed 
for  once  with  the  Gironde.  This  fanatic  exclaimed, 
'*  I  demand  the  eternal  exile  of  all  the  Bourbons, 
and  death  to  any  one  of  them  that  dares  put  his 
foot  again  in  France.  But  this  will  not  be  enough. 
Brutus  drove  out  the  Tarquins  to  make  sure  of 
liberty  in  Rome ;  but  here,  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  not  expelling  the  Bourbons  to  make  room 
for  other  Tarquins.  Rome  had  laws,  Rome  had 
Brutus ;  but  here,  I  see  neither  laws  nor  a  Brutus. 
When  we  shall  have  expelled  our  Tarquins,  1 
expect  to  see  Catiline  with  his  army.  I  abhor 
the  Bourbons.  I  demand  that  every  one  of  them 
be  driven  away  except  the  king,  who  must  remain, 
and  you  know  for  what  (vous  savez  pour  quoi.y* 
[This  allusion  to  the  guillotine  was  much  ap- 
plauded.] **  Some  men  would  connect  this  Orleans 
with  the  king  and  his  trial,  no  doubt,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  king's  punishment,  and  to  get  from 
us  a  sentence  of  banishment,  instead  of  a  sentence 
of  death.  I  say,  let  us  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
king  to-day,  and  let  the  family  of  Orleans  quit 
France  to-morrow !"  Other  members  of  the  Moun- 
tain, taking  up  St.  Just's  hint  that  there  were  in 
the  Convention  and  in  the  executive  government 
as  bad  enemies  to  liberty  as  any  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  that  there  was  a  faction  quite  ready  to  plsy 
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the  part  of  Catiline,  began  to  denounce  the  chiefs 
of  the  Qironde,  so  that  the  first  fruits  of  their  pro- 
ject to  ostracise  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  sons, 
were  fresh  accusations  against  themselves.     "  The 
principal  cause  of  all  our  troubles  and  divisions," 
said    Duhem,  '^  is   Roland.     I   demand  that  he 
be  made  to  quit  the  ministry  this  instant !"     The 
Mountain  and  the  galleries  clapped   hands  and 
shouted ;  the  cut^  droit  murmured.     "  I  know," 
added  Duhem,  *'  that  in  attacking  this  Roland  I 
attack  the  idol  of  the  Gironde !"     The  Mountain 
and    the   galleries   applauded  him  again.      The 
Girondists,  who  by  this  time  had  made  the  im- 
portant discovery  that    Pache,  the  new  war-mi- 
nister, had  turned  against  Roland,  his  old  patron, 
and  had  joined  the  Jacobins,  cried  out  that  it 
would  be  much  more  proper  to  get  rid  of  the  war- 
minister.     "  If  you  do,"  said  Camille  Desmoulins, 
*' France  is  lost!"     "I  speak  of  Roland,"  said 
Duhem,  "  as  the  head  of  the  party ;  and  we  will 
have  no  heads  of  parties  in  France!"    Barrere 
thought  that  the  best  thing  the  Convention  could 
do  was  to  dismiss  both  Pache  and  Roland,  form  an 
entire  new  ministry,  and  exile    the    family  of 
Orleans  at  once.     Camille  Desmoulins  said  that, 
if  the  Convention  would  banish  Philippe  £galit<$, 
they  ought  first  to  secure  to  him  an  asylum  some- 
where, as  all  the  governments  of  Europe  were  in- 
flamed against  him  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  revolution.     Cambon,  who  was  at  this  time  a 
Girondist,  thought  that  the  family  of  Orleans  and 
all  known  enemies  of  liberty  might  very  well  be 
banished,  but  that  care  and  delicacy  ought  to  be 
used  in  regard  to  Roland  and  the  Gironde  mi- 
nistry.    *'  The  republican  principles  which  guide 
us,"  said  he,  "  must  prove  to  the  whole  universe 
that  France  was  ripe  for  liberty.     But  let  us  take 
care  not  to  run  into  extremes,  or  establish  too  much 
ostracism."     Kersaint,  one  of  the  most  decided 
of  Girondists,  thought  that  at  least  the  question 
about  changing  the  minbtry  might  be  adjourned. 
•*Yes,  until  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.!" 
cried  Tallien,  who  was  much  applauded  by  the 
galleries  and  by  some  members  of  the  House. 
But  the  Girondists  seemed  determined  not  to  ad- 
journ the  question  of  the  banishment  of  Philippe 
Egalit*5 ;   and    this  made    Jacobin   Rewbell  cry 
shame  upon  them.      "  You  have  not  examined 
any   one,     said  he ;  "  you  have  no  proofs  that 
Philippe  is  other  than  what  he  declares  himself  to 
be,  a  patriot  citizen,  a  champion  of  equality.     I 
confess  that  all  that  I  have  heard  upon  the  ques- 
tion is  a  scrap  of  Roman  history.    Are  we  servilely 
to   imitate  the  Romans?     Are  we  to  establish 
ostracism   in   a  representative   republic?     Have 
we  the  right  to  expel  and  banish  a  representative  of 
the  people?     In  my  way  of  thinking,  all  these 
questions  merit  at  least  the  serious  attention  of  a 
committee  of  the  House."     All  the  members  of  the 
gauche  joined  in  calling  out  loudly  for  the  adjourn- 
ment :  the  Girondists  responded,  with  shouts,  that 
they   ought  to  dehberate   and  decide  then    and 
there ;  and,  being  joined  by  some  of  the  wavering 
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Plain,   the  Girondists   had  an   evident  majority. 
They  seemed  determined  to  make  full  use  of  this 
advantage,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  justice 
or  to  decency  :  they  seemed,  in  short,  determined 
to  use  the  horrible  process  of  ostracism,  just  as 
Robespierre  and  his  party  used  it  against  them  not 
six  months  after  this  date.     But,  as  usual,  their 
hearts  failed  them :  they  trembled  before  the  fury 
of  the  galleries,  who  all  declared  for  the  Moun- 
tain ;  and  they  could  never  daringly  execute  what 
they  had  daringly  conceived.     The  House  became 
a  Bedlam.     The  Jacobins  cried  out  that  this  was 
horrible  despotism  ;  that  such  decrees  would  never 
be  obeyed  by  true  patriots  or  by  the  people.    The 
Girondists  moved  that  the  first  member  who  inter- 
rupted the  discussion  should  be  sent  to  the  Ab- 
baye ;  and  they  even  carried  a  vote  to  this  effect. 
But  the  men  of  the  Mountain  rose  to  a  man,  cry- 
ing, *'  Send^  us  all !    all !    to  the  Abbaye !"  and  so 
the  vote  remained  a  nidlity,  and  the  cries  of  the 
Jacobins  continued  as  loud  as  before.     Yergniaud 
exclaimed,  in  a  rage,  that  it  was  impossible  that 
the  majority  of  the  Convention  should  thus  sub- 
mit to  the  tyranny  of  a  seditious  minority ;  that  it 
was  time  to  display  a  grand  energy ;  that  the  ma- 
jority must  deliver  themselves  from  this  tyranny ! 
"  Try,"  cried  Calon ;  *'  the  minority  are  ready  to 
die  here  in  their  places !"  The  galleries  applauded 
Calon,  and  the  tempest  grew  louder  and  louder. 
The  president  put  on  his  hat,  took  it  off,  put  it  on 
again,  proposed  reading  over  the  proces-verbal  of 
the  debate.      The  galleries  and   the  Mountain 
shouted  that  the  majority  were  going  to  invade  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.     **I  say,"   exclaimed 
Yergniaud,   "it  is  you  that  are  committing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  it  is  you  that  are  con- 
stantly violating  it."     "  I  say,"  retorted  Duhem, 
**  that  Egalitt5  is  a  member  of  this  house — ^that  you 
have  no  right  to  expel  a  representative  of  the 
people."     Another  Jacobin  demanded  to  be  heard. 
The  president  told  him  he  should  be  heard  in  his 
turn.  "  Yes,"  cried  Duhem,  *'  when  you  have  ostra- 
cised us  all,  when  you  have  driven  out  of  the  House 
all  the  members  who  sit  on  this  side  of  it !  I  denounce 
all  that  side  of  it."    The  galleries  again  applauded. 
Barrere  made  an  equivocating  speech,  which  gave 
the  Girondists  to  understand  that  they  must  not 
coimt  too  much  on  the  Centre,  or  Plain ;  and  then 
the  Girondists  consented  to  listen  to  a  long  harangue 
from  Choudieu,  whom   shortly  before  they  had 
hooted  from  the  tribune.     Choudieu,  encouraged 
by  all  that  discouraged  his  opponents,  urged  on  by 
his  party  and  by  the  galleries,  attacked  the  Gi- 
rondists with  great  fury,  and  yet  with  some  ad- 
dress.   He  complained  of  the  shameless  manner 
in  which  they  had  attempted  to  stop  free  discus- 
sion, and  he  accused  them  of  proceeding  according 
to  a  preconcerted  plan.   "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  all  this 
manceuvre  was  prepared.     They  wanted  to  repre- 
sent us  as  attached  to  the  party  of  Orleans.   It  was 
very  necessary  that  we  should  destroy  that  danger- 
ous fallacy.     Moreover  I  maintain  that  this  As- 
sembly has  not  the  right  of  expelling  a  member 
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invested  with  a  portion  of  the  national  sovereignty. 
And,  even  if  this  principle  were  subject  to  excep- 
tions, it  would  be  very  dangerous,  very  indecent 
to  decide  such  a  question  in  such  a  hurry.     This 
is  the  reason  why  we,  the  minority,  have  struggled 
with  the  majority,  and  have  said  that  it  should  not 
be  !    We  want  security  for  all  the  representatives 
of  the  people ;    and,  if  you  had  once  driven  out 
one  member,  where  would  have  been  our  security 
that  you  would  not  very  soon  have  driven  out 
others  ?    This  is  what  we  would  have  said  before, 
if,  instead  of  calling  us  rogues  and  villains,  you 
had  consented  to  hear  us.    You  ought  to  remember 
that  it  teds  the  minority  of  the  last  Assembly  that 
brought  you  into  this,  and  tliat  without  that  mino- 
rity  you  would  Iiave  been  nothing.     In  this  pre- 
sent debate  you  have  been  tyrannical  and  out  of 
all  order ;  while  we,  the  minority,  have  been  con- 
stantly in  order,  and  on  the  side  of  moderation 
and  justice.     We  meant  to  ask  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Philippe  Egal itch's  banishment  should  be 
adjourned  for  two  days ;  and,  now  that  you  hear 
me,  I  demand  that  adjournment."   Choudieu  de- 
scended from  the  speaking-place  covered  vrith  ap- 
plauses, and  in  the  next  minute  the  Girondists 
withdrew  their  opposition,  gave  up  their  advantage 
as  a  majority,  and  allowed  the  adjournment  to  be 
carried  without  a  division.     The  Convention  then 
agreed  that  the  question  about  dismissing  Roland, 
and  changing  the  whole  ministry,  should  be  ad- 
journed sine  die.    Their  case  was  hopeless  enough 
before,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Girondists  on  this 
day  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  discredit 
and  ruin  almost  any  party.    They  had  put  them- 
selves clearly  in  the  wrong;   they  had  allowed 
their  enemies  to  prove  this  wrong  against  them, 
and,  after  a  brazen  attempt,  they  had  been  foiled 
and  completely  beaten.   One  very  noticeable  effect 
of  their  conduct  was,  that  it  made  sure,  at  the 
least,  of  one  vote  more  against  the  life  of  Louis  XVI., 
which  they  pretended  to  wish  to  save.    They  made 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  feel  what  mercy  he  might 
expect  from  them  ;  they  sharpened  that  fear  which 
(as  with  the  rest  of  them)  was  the  chief  guide  and 
dictator  of  his  conduct,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he 
determined  to  go  onward  with  the  Jacobins,  to  go 
any  lengths  with  them,  and  to  give  them  a  pledge 
of  his  perfect  sincerity  by  joining  his  vote  to  theirs 
in  sending  his  kinsman  to  the  block.     This  is  the 
true  key  to  Philippe  Egalite's  conduct  at  the  awful 
crisis.     Whatever  may  have  been  his  plans  or  his 
hopes  when  the  revolution  began,  he  had  certainly 
no  plan,  no  hope  now,  beyond  that  of  saving  his 
o^vn  life  and  the  lives  of  his  children,  with  some 
portion  of  his  immense  landed  property.    It  was 
not  ambition,  or  the  lofty  hope  of  stepping  into  a 
vacant  throne,  but  it  was  the  fear  of  banishment 
and  beggary,  or  the  dread  of  the  guillotine,  tfiat 
impelled  Philippe  to  give  his  vote  for  the  death  of 
Louis.    He  was  already  a  far  more  wretched  man 
than  the  discrowned  prisoner  in  the  Temple.  Even 
outwardly  he  was  so  worn  and  wasted,  that  men 
passed  him  in  the  streets  without  knowing  him. 


That  night  the  Jacobin  Club  passed  in  review 
the  conduct  of  the  Girondists  iu  the  Convention. 
"  Never,"  said  Camille  Desmoulins,  "  never  since 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  has  there  been 
such  a  storm  !  The  perfidy  of  the  Bamaves  and 
the  Duports  was  nothing  compared  with  the  tactics 

of  these  Girondists,  these  Brissotins 

Buzot  moved  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  public 
tranquillity,  we  should  send  into  perpetual  exile 
every  member  of  the  family  of  Bourbon.    This,  as 
you  see,  was  demanding  the  banishment  of  Egalit^, 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  revolution : 
and  to  demand  the  banishment  of  that  sincere 
friend  of  liberty  is  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
assassinated  at  Coblentz.     The  Brissotins  said 
among  themselves,  the  Jacobins  will  not  abandon 
Egali^,  and  thus  we  will  get  the  Mountain  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  royalist  faction.     Brethren,  we 
were  seriously  embarrassed  I  It  was  the  perfection 
of  craft  to  make  us  pass  for  royalists  in  forcing  us 
to  defend  EgalittJ.    Their  object  was  to  force  us 
into  the  sad  alternative  of  being  unjust  or  of  pass- 
ing for  royalists !"  Robespierre,  who  had  not  been 
present  at  the  debate  in  the  Convention,  and  who, 
no  doubt,  had  kept  away  from  it  designedly,  fol- 
lowed Camille  Desmoulins  in  the  club,  speaking 
with  rare  cunning  or  caution,  for  he  well  knew  that 
he,  above  all  Jacobins,  had  been  accused  of  com- 
plicity with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.    "  Camille  Des- 
moulins," said  he,  '*  has  given  you  an  account  of 
this  atrocious  plot  of  the  enemies  of  liberty ;  but  I 
fear  that  Camille  has  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  it 
If  I  had  been  in  the  House  I  would  have  voted  for 
Louvet*s  motion !    It  is  conformable  to  principles, 
and  the  conduct  of  Brutus  is  applicable  to  our 
present  position.    I  acknowledge  that  the  House  of 
Orleans  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  patriotism.  I  do 
not  deny  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  that 
family ;  but,  whatever  may  be  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ci-devant  royal  family,  they  ought  all 
to  be  immolated  to  true  republican  principles.    I 
am  far  from  accusing  those  particular  members  of 
the  family  who  seem -to  have  been  accused  this 
morning  by  the  aristocratic  party ;  I  believe  them 
to  belong  to  no  faction  whatever,  but  we  must 
stick  to  principles.    Now,  such  are  the  clouds  and 
mysteries  spread  over  the  characters  of  men,  that 
we  cannot  for  a  certainty  know  the  real  object  of 
the  House  of  Orleans.     The  patriots  this  morning 
seemed  to  defend  the  citizen  Egalit<5,  because  they 
believed  the  cause  of  our  principles  was  attached 
to  [the  cause  of  Egalit<l.    But  one  thmg  is  very 
certain,  and  it  is,  that  the  patriots  have  never  had 
any  connexion  with  the  House  of  Orleans,  while 
those  wlto  proposed  the  decree  of  banishment  lutve 
had  the   closest  connexions  with  that  House, 
He  affirmed,  as  things  of  notoriety,  that  PAion 
was  the  friend  of  Philippe  EgalittJ ;  that  Sillerv, 
the  confidential  man  of  Philippe,  was  constantly 
in  the  society  of  Petion  and  Brissot;  that  Phi* 
lippe's  election  had  been  managed  and  secured  by 
those  who  were  connected  with  Brissot,  and  that 
le  (Robespierre) had  actually  voted  again^i  ^^^ 
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lippe,  as  was  perfectly  well  known  to  Louvet,  who 
was  spreading  the  libel  that  he  now  wanted  to  give 
the  crown  to  Philippe.    The  conclusions  he  drew 
from  all  these  circumstances  were,  that  the  Girond- 
ists had  been  acting  a  comedy,  had  been  spreading 
a  snare  for  the  Jacobins  ;  that  their  object  was  to 
give  themselves  a  republican  air,  and  to  throw  upon 
their  adversaries  the  imputation  of  the  very  projects 
which  they  were  themselves  meditating — to  alarm 
credulous  minds  by  vague  charges,  and  words  that 
could  be  easily  repeated.    "  They  have,"  said  he, 
•«  already  tried  what  they  could  make  of  accusing  me 
of  aiming  at  the  dictatorship ;  they  have  seen  that 
that  calumny  would  not  take,  and  therefore  they  are 
now  calling  us  an  Orleanist  faction.     This  obser- 
vation may  throw  a  little  light  on  their  manoeuvres. 
Now  I  will  tell  them  that  I  have  myself  long  been 
thiuking  of  demanding  the  banishment  of  Philippe 
EgalitiS  and  all  his  family — the  banishment  of 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.     Nor  is 
this  demand  so  inhuman  as  some  good  friends  of 
liberty  have  thought  it,  for  they  may  go  and  take 
refuge  in  London,  and  the  French  nation  may 
provide  in  an  honourable  manner  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  exiled  family.    They  have  not  injured 
or  emended  their  country;   their  exile  is  not  a 
punishment,  but  a  measure  of  security ;  and,  if  the 
members  of  the  Orleans  family  are  attached  not  to 
the  Brissotins,  but  to  the  true  principles,  they  will 
feel  their  exile  to  be  an  honour,  for  it  is  always 
honcmrable  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty ;  their 
exile  will  only  last  as  long  as  the  present  dangers 
of  the  country,  and  they  will  be  recalled  as  soon 
as  liberty  shall  be  firmly  established.    But  observe 
the  actual  dangers  of  Louvet's  motion.   The  object 
of  that  motion  is  to  drive  all  our  friends,  all  the 
best  patriots,  out  of  the  Convention ;  for,  after 
driving  out  i^alit«5,  they  will  drive  out  other  re- 
presentatives ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  poisoned 
public  opinion,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  expel 
all  the  true  friends  of  the  people,  and  so  remain 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle.     Already  have  they 
laid  down  the  principle  that,  as  soon  as  the  name 
of  a  man  becomes  formidable  to  them,  they  may 
drive  him  out  of  the  Convention  and  out  of  France 
by   means  of  their  ostracism.     They  have   an- 
nounced this  principle  before  to-day  in  their  party 
newspapers;  and  Louvet  has  developed  and  ex- 
plained it  in  his  printed  libels  against  me.   Never- 
theless I  declare  that  all  this  ought  not  to  prevent 
08  from  voting  with  Buzot.     I  declare  that,  if  the 
consequences  of  Buzot's  principle  might  some  day 
be  applied  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  to  myself,  I 
would  submit  with  joy ;  I  would  consent  to  un- 
dergo banishment  for  the  good  of  my  country — I 
wotdd  live  happy  in  that  honourable  exile,  pro- 
vided only  I  could  find  some  obscure  asylum 
against  the  persecutions  of  these  Girondists !"   He 
was  applauded  to  the  third  heaven,  and  tears  were 
shed  at  the  thought  of  the  exile  of  so  good  a  man 
and  80  pure  a  patriot.    He  had  at  once  evaded  the 
dangerous  implications  of  Louvet,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  timid  Gironde  to  think  any  more 


o(  their  ostracism.  Such  coups  d'etat  must  be 
struck  at  once  or  never.  Perhaps  it  was  from 
seeing  the  eflfect  produced  by  Robespierre's  speech 
that  Marat,  Real,  and  others  now  boldly  and 
openly  took  up  the  defence  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. Marat  even  censured  Robespierre  for  say- 
ing that  Egalitt?  might  go,  ought  to  go.  "  No !" 
cried  he,  '*  Philippe  Egalit^  must  remain,  for  he  is 
a  representative  of  the  people.  The  same  criminal 
faction  that  attack  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
Egalite  would  immediately  exile  all  the  friends  of 
the  people,  and  you,  Robespierre,  at  the  head  of 
them.  Therefore  let  Egalitt$  remain  among  us, 
unless  we  wish  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle  to 
the  enemy.  If  we  abandon  Egalite,  liberty  is  lost 
for  ever !"  Real  observed,  that  there  was  no  com- 
parison between  the  nephew  of  Tarquin,  whom 
Brutus  exiled,  and  citizen  Egalitt^,  whom  the  Gi- 
ronde would  exile :  Collatinus  had  great  credit  in 
Rome,  immense  riches,  and  numerous  partisans ; 
but  Philippe  EgalittS  had  no  such  great  credit  in 
France,  his  money  was  all  spent,  his  estates  were 
charged  with  debt,  and  he  had  no  party.  An  un- 
named orator,  said  to  have  been  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army,  declared  that  the  revolution 
had  not  produced  a  better  patriot  than  Egalite — 
that  £galit«^  was,  in  fact,  the  first  hero  of  the  revo- 
lution— that  Egalite  was  a  man  of  the  loftiest 
virtue,  who,  forgetting  his  birth  and  position,  had 
from  the  first  made  common  cause  with  the  people. 
"  And  if  we  allow  him  to  be  ostracised,"  said  this 
orator,  "  where  shall  that  ardent  defender  of  li- 
berty find  a  refuge  ?  Held  in  horror  by  all  kings, 
he  will  be  proscribed  by  them ;  they  will  all  refuse 
him  an  asylum.  We  have  been  told  that  he  has 
no  party ;  but  I  say  that  he  has  a  party,  that  he 
has  friends  who  will  rally  round  him  to  defend 
him  from  such  injustice.  I  tell  you  that  such  a 
party  exists,  and  that  it  will  not  abandon  Ega- 
litt^."  The  men  of  the  Mountain  thought  this 
was  going  too  far,  and,  though  the  galleries  ap- 
plauded the  orator,  particularly  in  the  passages 
where  he  spoke  of  Orleans's  civism  and  sans-culot- 
tism,  Thuriot  rose  to  stop  him  with  a  call  to  order. 
"  Some  men,"  said  he,  "  talk  as  if  Philippe  was 
really  going  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  the 
tyrant ;  but  he  shall  never  mount  a  throne,  for  I 
am  ready  to  blow  out  his  brains  first!"  This 
turned  the  tide  in  a  moment,  and  the  club  and  its 
galleries  shouted  "  Bravo !  bravo !"  "  I  demand," 
continued  Thuriot,  "  that  until  the  death  of  the 
tyrant  we  occupy  ourselves  continually  about  the 
proper  mode  of  putting  him  to  death,**  He  was 
again  loudly  appl^ded,  and  the  society  adopted 
his  proposition.  After  a  few  words  from  Saint- 
Andre,  who  said  that  the  plot  against  Egalite  had 
been  laid  at  Roland*s  house,  that  Roland  ought  to 
exile  himself,  and  that  the  plot  would  prove  fatal 
to  the  Gironde,  the  club  broke  up,  fully  convinced 
that  the  Girondists  uiust  be  beaten  on  the  ad- 
journed question.  The  sans-culottes  of  Paris  an- 
grily complained  of  foul  play,  and  Orleans  and 
hia  friends  worked  upon  their  feelings  by  numer- 
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ouB  appeals  and  addreBses.  Many  pamphlets  yi 
his  favour  were  cried  through  the  streets,  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  doors  of  the  Convention.  The  ex- 
marquis  Yillette,  the  hushandof  Voltaire's  Belle  et 
Bonne,and  now  a  member  of  the  Convention,printed 
a  letter  to  his  colleagues,  which  made  a  considerable 
impression.  This  "  epitre^*  asked  where  Orleans 
could  lay  his  head  if  he  was  banished  from  France  ? 
It  invoked  the  humanity  of  the  Convention,  de- 
claring that  the  proposed  decree  of  banishment 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  And 
Egalit^  himself  put  forth  a  short  address  to  his 
fellow-citizens  in  his  own  name,  and  with  his  own 
signature,  denying  all  ambitious  projects  or  notions 
contrary  to  liberty  and  equality,  and  quoting  the 
profession  of  political  faith  which  he  had  made  in 
1791,  when  he  had  formally  renounced  the  rights 
of  a  member  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  in  order  to 
cling  to  the  rights  of  a  plain  French  citizen.  *^  My 
sentiments,"  said  he,  *^  are  the  same  now  as  then, 
and  my  sons  are  ready  to  attest  with  their  blood 
that  their  sentiments  are  the  same  as  mine." 
Philippe  had  also  secured  an  able  advocate,  in  the 
House,  in  Fayau,  who  had  made  such  ardent  pro- 
fessions of  repuhlicanism,  and  who  stood  so  well 
with  the  sansculottes  and  the  popular  societies,  that 
he  had  little  to  fear  from  suspicion  or  from  charges 
of  being  sold  to  Orleans.  On  the  19th  of  De- 
cember Buzot  returned  to  the  question,  saying 
that  he  cared  little  how  it  was  settled,  provided 
that,  after  the  judgment]  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  did 
not  see  another  man  advancing  from  behind  the 
curtains  to  succeed  him.  Fayau,  afber  going  over 
all.the  arguments  drawn  from  Philippe's  character 
as  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  rights  of  representatives  intact  and 
sacred,  dwelt  upon  the  enormous  sacrifices  which 
Philippe  had  made  since  the  beginning  of  liberty 
in  France — a  liberty  which  had  no  better  defender 
than  he.  "  Some  men  had  pretended  that  these 
sacrifices  had  been  made  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
throne ;  but  where  were  the  proofs  of  any  such  in- 
tention ?  Some  thought  that  his  birth  was  crime 
enough ;  but  would  they  make  crime  hereditary, 
after  declaring  that  virtue  was  not  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible to  think  for  one  moment  that  the  liberty  of 
France  depended  upon  the  exile  of  an  individual  ? 
In  Rome,  if  a  man  had  but  gold  and  credit,  and 
money  enough  to  gain  over  thirty  thousand  indi- 
viduals, liberty  was  in  danger ;  but  in  France  no- 
thing could  be  done  without  seducing  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  men,  who  were  and  ever  would  be  re- 
publicans, who  had  all  sworn  to  maintain  their 
own  sovereignty,  and  to  die  raUier  than  be  slaves 
to  any  king."  He  called  attention  to  Philippe's 
numerous  acts  of  patriotisfn.  "  In  1789,"  said 
he,  "  when  our  revolution  was  rather  in  an  uncer- 
tain condition,  when  we  did  not  know  whether  it 
would  produce  the  happy  results  which  you  are 
now  enjoying,  Philippe  Egalite  was  a  revolutionist. 
Recently,  when  all  the  princes  and  aristocracy  of 
France  were  ranged  with  your  foreign  foes  in  order 
'of  battle  upon  our  frontiers,  and  were  threatening 


our  infant  liberty,  Philippe  EgalitcS  was  here  amoi^ 
us,  and  his  sons  were  defending  the  rights  of  the 
people  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders."  Fayau 
was  loudly  applauded,  and  other  portions  of  hig 
speech  excited  still  more  enthusiasm,  the  men  in 
the  galleries  bemg  all  ready  to  declare  and  swear 
that  Philippe  Egaiitt^  was  in  very  deed  the  best  pa- 
triot and  republican  in  all  France.  At  this  moment  a 
letter  was  handed  in  from  Doctor  Chambon,  mayor 
of  Paris,  informing  the  Convention  that  he  and 
commissaries  from  the  forty-eight  sections  of 
Paris  wished  to  present  a  petition  against  the 
banishment  of  the  ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  Mountain  sat  silent  until  the  Girondists  had 
expressed  their  high  indignation  at  this  interfer- 
ence ;  but  then  Bazire  rose  and  declared  that  the 
Girondists  themselves  had  cunningly  got  up  the 
petition  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  complaining 
that  the  sections  were  domineering  over  the  Con- 
vention. "Being  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,"  said 
Bazire,  "as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  general 
security,  I  perceived  a  great  many  citizens  collect- 
ing there.  I  went  to  them — asked  them  what  they 
were  about — and  they  told  me  they  were  about  this 
petition.  I  told  them  that  they  were  very  wrong 
to  think  of  such  a  thing — that  the  National  Con- 
vention, which  admitted  of  no  ascendancy  but  that 
of  reason,  was  going  to  decide  the  question,  and 
ought  to  be  left  to  decide  it  without  any  popular 
dictation.  '  You  are  quite  right,'  said  they, '  and 
this  false  step  has  been  suggested  by  men  who  are 
suspected  by  us :  Mayor  Chambon  has  been  the 
busiest  in  this  matter,  and  you  know,  the  party 
with  which  Chambon  is  connected.' "  The  first 
blow  being  thus  givei)  by  Bazire,  Robespierre  rose 
to  give  the  second.  He  declared  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  there  was  a  plot  on  foot 
against  public  tranquillity,  that  this  petition  from 
the  sections  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  mak- 
ing the  world  believe  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislature  were  not  free,  that  Paris  was  unworthy 
of  being  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  and  that  the 
Convention  ought  of  necessity  to  be  removed  to 
some  other  town  of  France.  "  At  the  first,"  said 
he,  "  this  motion  for  banishment  or  ostracism  was 
only  introduced  to  bring  about  an  event.  It  never 
was  meant  to  be  a  question  of  principles.  The 
principles  were  clear  enough,  the  persons  menaced 
were  indifferent  to  us,  the  discussion  delicate  and 
dangerous.  It  never  would  have  been  brought  on 
but  for  the  private  passions  of  men  whose  motives 
are  well  known.  We  had  carried  our  fear  of 
kings  so  far  as  to  oppose  the  election  of  that  re- 
presentative of  the  people  whom  our  principles 
now  force  us  to  defend.  It  has  been  foreseen  that 
a  debate  which  touched  several  officers  of  the 
army,  which  touched  the  national  representation 
itself,  would  occasion  great  troubles  and  commo- 
tions, and  therefore  it  has  been  provoked.  And 
who  are  those  who  have  been  making  the  motion 
to  revise  all  the  elections  ?  Who  are  those  who 
have  said  that  Paris  is  the  centre  of  troubles,  that 
the  Convention  is  not  safe  here»  that  the  constitu- 
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tion  cannot  be  made  here  ?  Who  are  those  who 
have  spread  Buch  calumnies  against  different  mem- 
bers of  this  Assembly  ?  Why,  the  very  men  who 
have  brought  on  the  dangerous  deliberations  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged !  On  the  other  side, 
who  are  those  that  are  interested  in  preserving  the 
reign  of  tranquillity  ?  Why,  the  same  men  who  now 
wish  to  repel  calumny,  and  to  keep  the  Convention 
where  it  is,  in  the  centre  of  the  greatest  enlighten- 
ment— the  men  who  would  be  obliged  to  stab  them- 
selves with  their  own  hands  if  any  movement  should 
take  place  to  make  it  be  believed  that  they  are  the 
authors  of  the  evils  of  their  country.  It  is  certain 
that  a  movement  seems  to  threaten  Paris,  and  yet 
we  have  never  ceased  to  preach  tranquillity! 
[The  c6te  gauche  murmured,  and  the  Mountain 
and  the  galleries  applauded.]  Calumny  and  sus- 
pidon  are  hovering  over  this  Assembly ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  that  I   am  making  the  truth 

heard "     Here  the  murmurs  of  the  Gi» 

roodists  became  so  loud,  that  they  interrupted 
him ;  but  they  in  their  turn  were  soon  silenced  by 
the  shouts  of  the  Mountain  and  the  galleries,  and 
he  continued :  "  Well,  then  !  I  declare  to  you 
that  the  persons  who  have  thrown  this  unhappy 
motion  into  the  Convention  are  the  very  same  per- 
sons who  are  provoking  troubles  and  insurrections 

around  us! Here  Louvet  rose  and 

exclaimed,  "  It  was  exactly  in  this  manner  that 
Robespierre  spoke  to  the  council  general  of  the 
commune  on  the  1st  of  September,  just  before  the 
maasacres  began."  "  Listen  to  me,"  cried  Robes- 
pierre, *'  listen  to  me,  or  butcher  me  where  I  stand !" 
And,  after  the  Girondists  had  done  murmurmg  at 
this  passionate  sally,  he  coolly  and  measuredly  re- 
peated that  it  was  they  and  their  friends  who  had 
got  up  the  petition  of  the  sections.  Billaud-Va- 
rennes  and  Tallien  added  their  positive  assertions 
to  his.  Tallien  said  that  he  had  implored  the 
mayor  of  Paris  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  the  only  answer  he  got  from  the  mayor  was 
that  he  would  present  it.  Tureau  demanded  that 
Mayor  Chambon  should  be  called  to^the  bar. 
Robespierre  then  resumed  :  "  I  call  my  country  to 
witness,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  been  telling  a  truth 
Tery  useful  to  the  public  safety.  I  make  the  heart 
of  all  good  men  the  depositary  of  the  secrets  of  my 
heart.     I  wish  that  a  man  known  by  his  personal 

hatred  against  me  would "    Mazuyer, 

a  Girondist,  and  a  warm  friend  of  Petion,  inter- 
rupted him  by  saying,  "  I  beg  to  observe  to  Robes- 
pierre, that  where  the  public  interest  is  concerned 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  or  his  personal 
enemies.  I  demand  my  turn  to  speak,  and  it  will  be 
to  denounce  Robespierre  with  proofs  in  my  hand !" 
**  I  call  my  country  to  witness,"  resumed  Robes- 
pierre, **  that  I  have  exposed  the  real  plot  that  is 
now  weaving  against  public  security.  I  demand  a 
truce  to  these  angry  passions,  in  order  that  we  may 
calmly  examine  this  question.  Citizens,  you  see 
how  I  am  persecuted,  how  impossible  it  is  for  me 
to  defend  myself  against  the  darts  that  are  per- 
petually thrown  at  me."    He  bowed  meekly  to  the 


citi^ns  in  the  galleries,  and  descended  from  the 
tribune  like  a  much  injured  and  calumniated  man. 
Mazuyer  said  not  a  word  more  about  his  denun- 
ciation or  his  proofs ;  but  Petion  rose  to  lament 
that  it  was  indeed  but  too  true  that  the  House  was 
distracted  by  suspicions,  and  jealousies,  and  deadly 
personal  animosities ;  that  it  was  but  too  true  that 
no  member  could  mount  the  tribune  without  being 
environed  by  suspicions ;  that  it  was  but  too  true 
that  the  Convention  was  losing  all  its  dignity,  and 
setting  an  evil  example  of  suspicion,  calumny,  rage, 
to  all  France.  He  intimated  Uiat  he  and  his  friends 
were  ready  to  give  up  the  motion  touching  the  ba- 
nishment of  Philippe  Egaliu^ ;  and  he  even  agreed 
with  the  Jacobins  that  the  mayor  should  be  called 
to  the  bar.    As  soon  as  PtStion  had  done  speaking, 
the  Girondist  executive  stepped  in  very  oppor- 
tunely to  make  a  diversion    in  favour  of  their 
brethren  in  the  legislative  body.     The  minister  for 
foreign  affiiirs,  although  he  had  nothing  to  announce 
but  a  London  newspaper  article,  came  to  state  the 
possibility  of  friendly  relations  being  interrupted 
with  England.     When  he  had  occupied  the  House 
for  some  time,  the  minister  of  the  marine  and  the 
minister  of  justice  came  in  to  make  some  unim- 
portant reports.    Jacobin  Thuriot  at  last  stopped 
this  ministerial  bavardage,  and  called  the  House 
back  to  the  consideration  of  the  banishment  decreci 
which  he  said  would  be  a  sentence  of  death  not 
only  against  Phihppe  Egalit<$,  but  against  all  his 
family.    A  Girondist  who  replied  to  him,  and  who 
declared  that  the  exile  of  Orleans  would  be  a  good 
state  measure,  was  hooted  and  threatened  by  the 
galleries ;  and  he  finished  his  speech  by  exclaim- 
ing that  the  House  was  deliberating  under  the 
auspices  of  axes  and  daggers.     Rewbell  then  pro- 
posed, as  the  only  means  of  restoring  tranquillity, 
that    the  question    concerning  Philippe   Egalitt^ 
should  be  adjourned  until  after  the  trial  and  judg- 
ment of  Louis  XVI.     Some  of  the  Gironde  at- 
tempted to  speak  against  this  proposition ;   and, 
upon  being  again  hooted  and  menaced,  one  of  them 
imprudently  exclaimed  that  they  would  quit  Paris 
if  Uiey  were  not  left  free.     Though  merely  a  pas- 
sionate exclamation,  these  words  were  noted  by 
the  Jacobins  and    the  Parisian   citizens  in  the 
galleries,  who   took  them    as    another  proof  of 
some  fixed  design  on  the  part  of  the  Girondists 
to  deprive  the  capital  of  its  privileges  and  pre- 
eminence.    Lanjuinais,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  bold  and  ready  debater,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  hearing ;  but  he  too  was  hooted  whenever 
he  spoke  of  the  banishment  of  Orleans  as  a  ne- 
cessary and  justifiable  state  act ;   and,  when  he 
had  finished,  he  was  sorely  pestered  by  Robes- 
pierre's adherents.     Then   Potion  recommended 
the  proposition  of  Rewbell,  and,  after  some  vain 
attempts  made  by  Buzot  to  prevent  the  adjourn- 
ment, the  Girondists,  stunned  and  terrified  by  the 
noise  in  the  House,  and  bewildered  by  the  accusa- 
tions of  Robespierre,  gave  up  the  point.      The 
adjournment  until  after  the  judgment  of  the  king 
was  therefore  voted  almost  unanimously.    After 
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this  vote  had  passed,  Mayor  Chambon  came  to  the 
bar  to  declare  that  he  had  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  petition  of  the  sections ;  that  he  had 
only  been  the  bearer  and  passive  organ  of  the 
petition ;  and  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  improper 
influences  had  been  employed  to  excite  the  citizens 
of  the  sections  against  the  Convention.  This 
second  debate  about  banishing  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
did  the  Girondists  still  more  mischief  than  the 
first.  But  the  Jacobins,  as  soon  as  they  had  se* 
cured  the  victory,  took  especial  care  to  show  that 
it  was  not  for  any  love  or  respect  they  bore  to 
Philippe  EgaIit<S  that  they  had  fought  the  battle  so 
earnestly.  Thev  filled  their  journals  with  satires 
upon  his  vices,  his  debaucheries,  his  manners  and 
personal  appearance,  treating  the  foremost  friend 
of  their  revolution  with  a  contempt  difficult  to  be 
borne.  Marat  said,  that  in  his  quality  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  Orleans  had  been  entitled 
to  the  support  he  had  met  from  the  people  and  the 
patriotic  part  of  the  Convention ;  but  that  Orleans, 
as  an  individual,  and  as  a  member  of  the  fallen 
dynasty,  was  entitled  to  no  support,  and  certainly 
to  no  respect  **  I  must  speak  plain  upon  this 
subject,"  said  Marat  in  his  ^  Republican,'  "  since 
the  creatures  of  Roland  report  in  all  the  depart- 
ments that  the  party  of  Marat  and  Robespierre — a 
party  which  never  existed — only  seek  the  death  of 
the  dethroned  despot  in  order  to  put  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  this  Orleans.  I  declare,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  always  regarded  Orleans  as  an 
unworthy  favourite  of  fortune,  as  a  man  without 
virtue,  without  soul,  without  bowels,  having  no 
merit  except  a  popular  jargon.  I  also  declare  that 
I  have  never  believed  in  his  civism,  but  that  I 
have  believed  that  the  proofs  he  pretended  to  give 
of  it  proceeded  from  ambitious  projects,  which  he 
had  neither  wit  nor  courage  to  achieve,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  partisans  he  had  at  one 
time  obtained  by  his  birth,  fortune,  and  immense 
prodigalities.  I  further  declare  that  I  consider 
him  as  an  intriguant,  cajoling  the  patriots  among 
whom  he  has  crept,  and  secretly  united  with  the 
Roland  faction,  who  arc  scheming  and  plotting  for 
him  at  the  very  moment  they  are  making  a  show 
of  persecuting  and  banishing  him.''  Printer 
Prudhomme  was  scarcely  less  bitter,  making  the 
duke's  visits  to  England,  his  intimacy  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  known  Anglomania,  so 
many  capital  charges  against  him.  The  unhappy 
man,  who,  with  all  his  vices,  had  strong  paternal 
affections,  had  been  seen  to  shed  tears  of  joy  at 
the  recital  of  the  gallant  bearing  of  his  two  sons 
at  Valmy  and  Jemappe.  The  printer  cried 
*'  Fudge !"  His  present  cue  being  to  prove  that 
such  a  contemptible,  discredited  personage  could 
not  be  dangerous  to  the  republic  by  staying  in  it, 
Prudhomme  wrote — "  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
know  the  scandalous  details  of  his  private  life? 
Look  at  his  carbuncled  face !  He  carries  his  mo- 
rals written  on  his  countenance*  How  could 
Frenchmen  ever  love  a  man  who  seems  never  to 
have  loved  any  but  English,  who  finds  more  plea* 


sure  among  them  than  among  as,  who  has  never 
been  surrounded  by  any  but  by  English  ?  How 
could  a  party  ever  rally  round  a  man  that  is  hlase^ 
and  that  has  neither  talents  nor  character?  He 
has  served  the  revolution,  we  confess  it.  But  nag 
it  for  love  of  liberty  ?  Was  it  not  rather  to  take 
vengeance  on  a  court  which  despised  him  as  much 
as  it  hated  him  ?  Was  it  not  even  a  cunning  and 
selfish  speculation  ?  Yes !  he  speculated  on  the 
revolution,  as  he  speculated  on  his  English  jockies 
and  race-horses.  He  saw  that  if  he  opposed  the 
torrent  he  would  meet  the  same  fate  as  his  emi- 
grant relations,  that  his  property  would  be  confis- 
cated like  theirs,  and  therefore  he  chose  the  wiser 
side,  that  is  to  say,  the  side  which  best  suited  hii 
interests."  [And  here  we  confess  that  it  seems  to 
us  Prudhomme  has  described  both  correctly  and 
concisely  some  of  the  principal  motives  of  Phi- 
lippe Egalitc^'s  conduct  between  the  years  1785 
and  1793,  his  impulses  afler  that  period  being 
simply  those  of  terror  and  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.]  ''No,  Orleans  is  not  dangerous, 
and  ought  not  to  be  considered  so.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  his  sons  may  unite  great  talents  with 
high  moral  qualities,  and  that  his  elder  son  al- 
ready promises  to  be  both  a  man  of  abilUy  and 
a  moral  man  ;  but,  as  he  has  a  brother  and  a 
sister,  M.  Chartres  will  not  be  so  rich  as  his  father. 
But,  if  every  man  that  has  some  virtue  and  some 
talent  is  to  be  considered  as  dangerous,  we  must 
expel  from  our  republic  all  talents  and  all  virtues, 
and  then  what  will  become  of  our  liberty?  Woe 
unto  us  if  we  cannot  believe  ourselves  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  ascendancy  even  of  virtue !  In 
vain  shall  we  drive  out  the  Bourbons,  for  in  the 
poorest  and  most  obscure  family  we  may  find  in- 
dividuals to  dread.  No !  Frenchmen  are  not  so 
vile,  and  if  the  present  generation  sometimes 
stumble,  it  will  not  be  so  with  our  children.  Less 
corrupt  than  we,  they  will  make  the  ex-Duke  of 
Chartres  fulfil  all  the  duties  attached  to  his  new 
name,  EgalitS,  or  they  will  make  his  head  fall  at 
their  feet !"  The  present  position  of  the  ex-Duke 
of  Chartres,  as  Louis-Philippe,  King  of  the  French, 
is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  text  of  Prudhomme. 
Before  quitting  the  Duke  of  Orleans  we  must 
briefly  mention  one  other  blunder  which  the  Gi- 
rondists committed  in  his  business*  While  the 
decree  of  banishment  was  under  deliberation, 
Louvet,  acting  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
House,  sent  it  to  the  executive  as  a  decree  that  had 
regularly  passed,  and  the  executive  placarded  it  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  sent  it  to  the  departments. 
The  Jacobins  called  them  to  a  severe  account,  and 
Louvet,  in  pleading  in  defence,  lost  his  temper, 
and  committed  some  more  imprudence.  In  this 
angry  war  of  words  the  Girondists  called  the  Ja- 
cobins assassins,  and  the  Jacobins  accused  Brissot 
of  having  been  guilty  of  assassination  and  forgery 
in  1791,  as  an  accomplice  of  Lafayette  and  Bsllly* 
in  slaughtering  the  people  in  the  Champ  de  Man. 
The  great  efforts  made  to  prop  up  the  reputation 
of  Roland  induced  Thoriot  to  say  sarcastically  that 
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they  ought  to  decree  that  the  minister  of  the  in* 
tenor  was  infallible.     On  the  next  day  the  Gi- 
rondists assumed  the  offensive,  by  calling  again  for 
the  impeachment  of  Marat,  not  for  his  preaching 
massacres,  but  for  his  having  said  in  nis  news- 
paper, the  *  Repubhcan,'  that  the  misery  of  the 
people  and  the  frightful  anarchy  that  was  reigning 
must  inevitably  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  dic- 
tatorship or  protectorate,  or  to  the  temporary  rule 
of  one  single  authority— -'*  would  force  the  people 
to  renounce  their  democracy  in  order  to  give  them- 
selves a  chief."    They  inferred  from  these  words 
that  Marat  proposed  setting  up  Philippe  Egalitc^. 
Marat  defended  himself  with  rare  audacity,  re- 
peating all  that  he  had  said  against  the  life,  con- 
duct, and  character  of  the  unhappy  duke,  and  re- 
torting with  fresh  accusations  against  the  Gironde. 
He  was  indignant,  he  said,  at  the  shameful  dis- 
order and  the  scandalous  scenes  which  reigned  in 
the  Convention,  and  which  left  no  honest  man  any 
hope  that  such  an  assembly  would  ever  establish  a 
good  government.     "I  declare,"  said  he,  "that 
the  anarchy  in  which  France  is  plunged  must  drive 
the  people  on  to  fresh  revolts  by  starving  them. 
I  declare  that  I  am  disgusted  at  seeing  the  favour 
and  protection  accorded  to  certain  battalions  of  the 
army,  retained  in  the  capital  by  clandestine  orders 
which  have  originated  in  this  House.     I  declare 
that  I  have  been  still  more  disgusted  at  seeing 
these  soldiers  going  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
and  calling  for  the  heads  of  Marat,  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  other  enlightened  patriots  I"   In  reply 
to  some  who  rudely  interrupted  him,  Marat  ex- 
claimed, *^You  call  yourselves  the  protectors  of 
liberty  of  opinion,  and  you  are  nothing  but  cow- 
ardly tyrants.     You  would  put  a  knife   to  my 
throat,  beautiful  legislators  that  you  are!"    And, 
speaking  to  the  galleries,  he  said,  "  Only  look  at 
your  beautiful  l^islators !"     And  the  galleries  ap- 
plauded him  and  hooted  the  Gironde.     "  I  now 
believe  that  they  will  not  be  so  mad  as  to  decree 
accusation  against  me!" — and  with  these  words, 
and  an  admonition  to  the  House  not  to  lose  its 
precious  time  in  such  scandalous  discussions,  Marat 
descended  from  the  tribune.     His  friends,   and 
many  who  were  not  his  friends,  called  loudly  for 
the  order  of  the  day ;  but  the  Girondists,  though 
sensible  of  their  own  miserable  weakness,  would 
not  let  the  matter  drop,  but  kept  calling  for  a  de-  - 
cree  of  accusation  against  Marat.     He  demanded 
to  be  heard  again.     They  interrupted  him  with 
shouting  Order  I  Order !   To  the  Abbaye  I    "  You 
shall  not  assassinate  me  thus !"  cried  he,  rushing 
to  the  tribune,  and  keeping  his  ground  there  in 
spite  of  every  effort  maide  to  drive  him  from  it. 
After  a  most  scandalous  scene  it  was  put  to  the 
vote  whether  he  should  be  heard  or  not,  and,  this 
Ijeing  carried  in  the  affirmative,  he  delivered  an- 
other long  speech,  which  turned  upon  various  sub- 
jects, but  which  dwelt  principally  upon  the  use 
Roland  was  making  of -the  public  money  in  retain- 
ing unpatriotic  journalists.   A  member  said,  rather 
archly,  that  the  Convention  had  better  decree  that 


the  minister  of  the  interior  should  give  Marat  the 
15,000  livres  which  he  had  refused  some  time  ago 
when  Marat  had  asked  him  for  that  sum.  Nothing 
disconcerted,  Marat  responded,  "  I  will  no  longer 
take  the  money:  I  despise  Roland  too  much  fur 
that!"  The  House  laughed  and  the  galleries 
laughed;  and  then  this  terrible  Girondist  attack 
died  away  in  the  order  of  the  day.  The  monstrous 
cynic,  well  knowing  that  their  weakness  and  their 
fears  dictated  {their  moderation,  devoted  all  their 
heads  to  destruction;  and  the  leading  Jacobins 
now  began  to  feel  that,  as  their  adversaries  per- 
sisted in  linking  them  with  Marat,  and  in  holding 
them  responsible  for  all  the  principles  and  opinions 
put  forth  in  his  journal,  they  must,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  make  common  cause  with  Marat.  Two 
days  before  this  last  debate,  or  on  the  23rd  of  De- 
cember, the  Jacobin  club,  after  repudiating  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Girondists  to  identify  Robes- 
pierre with  Marat,  came  to  a  formal  resolution, 
which  was  printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  affiliated 
societies.  In  this  manifesto  they  warned  all  true 
patriots  not  to  confound  the  two  names  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Marat,  and  not  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  party  union  between  them.  They  ac- 
knowledged that  Marat,  in  his  own  peculiar  line, 
had  rendered  essential  services  to  liberty;  but 
they  held  up  Robespierre  as  the  more  prudent 
patriot  of  the  two,  and  as  the  most  eminent  states- 
man among  all  the  patriots.  Even  in  the  debate 
in  the  Convention  on  the  25th  several  members 
of  the  Mountain  joined  the  Girondists  in  de- 
nouncing the  unrepublican  paragraph  in  Marat's 
paper,  and  in  calling  down  punishment  upon  him  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  wretched  tactics  of  the 
Girondists,  the  Mountain  and  Marat  soon  became 
really  identified.* 

In  the  course  of  this  same  day — the  now  utterly 
despised  Christmas-day — a  letter  was  read  from 
commandant-general  Santerre.  "  Citizen  repre- 
sentatives," said  the  brewer,  **  to-morrow  is  the 
day  you  have  fixed  for  hearmg  Louis  Capet.  Con- 
formably with  orders  given  by  the  executive 
power,  all  measures  of  security  have  been  taken 
to  bring  him  before  you  without  commotion  or 
inconvenience.  It  is  only  this  tught  that  can  do 
any  harm.  Please  to  let  me  have  to-day  a  decree 
settling  my  duties  and  the  hour  at  which  the  Con- 
vention wishes  to  have  Louis  Capet  at  the  bar.'* 
The  Convention  decreed  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar  at  nine  o'clock  precisely  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  been  preparing 
his  defence — a  useless  labour,  except  for  the  occu- 
pation it  gave  him.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th 
four  of  the  committee  of  Twenty-one — Valaze, 
Cochon,  Grandpr^,  and  Duprat — carried  him  a 
copy  of  his  impeachment,  and  papers  relating  to 
the  proceedinea  against  him,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  the  papers  which  Roland  had  pre- 
sented as  having  been  found  in  the  iron  chest. 
The  reading  of  these  papers  lasted  from  four 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  midnight.  After  the 
reading  of  each  piece  Valaz^  asked  Louis  if  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  it,  and  Louis  simply  replied  yes 
or  no.  Another  of  the  deputies  gave  him  the 
papers  and  copies  to  sign.  Louis  calmly  inter- 
rupted proceedings  by  asking  the  fatigued  deputies 
if  they  would  not  sup.  The  deputies  consented, 
and  Clt^ry  served  a  cold  fowl  and  some  fruit  in  the 
adjoining  room.  The  generous  Tronchet  remained 
alone  with  the  king.  That  day  and  night  a  muni- 
cipal officer,  latdy  a  president  of  the  commune  of 
Paris,  though  a  chairman  at  Versailles  before  the 
revolution,  happened  to  be  on  guard  at  the  Temple 
for  the  first  time.  He  had  now  taken  up  the  trade 
of  a  mason  or  a  stone-cutter,  and  he  wore  his  work- 
ing-clothes, which  were  in  rags,  a  greasy  old  hat, 
a  leather  apron,  and  his  tri-coloured  scarf.  This 
dirty  republican  stretched  himself  out  before  the 
king  in  an  arm-chair,  while  the  king  was  sitting  in  a 
common  chair ;  he  kept  his  hat  on  his  head  as  if  it 
had  been  nailed  to  it,  and  thee'd  and  thou'd  every- 
body with  all  the  familiarity  of  equality.  One  of 
the  four  deputies  of  the  Convention  expressed  his 
astonishment  and  disgust  at  this  behaviour ;  but  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  attempt  to  check  the  fellow's 
insolence,  being  even  afraid  that  he  should  have 
been  overheard  in  expressing  his  opinion  about  it. 
Some  of  the  papers  examined  contained  plans  for  a 
monarchic  constitution,  with  marginal  notes  written 
in  the  king's  own  hand.  They  had  been  composed 
by  different  Feuillant  notables  at  a  time  when  all 
the  world  was  busied  in  constitution-making.  Louis 
was  also  shown  some  registers  of  the  police,  in 
which  were  informations  against  him  written  and 
signed  by  his  own  servants.  His  equanimity  was 
not  equal  to  this  exhibition  of  ingratitude;  he 
seemed  much  affected  by  it.  These  informers 
related,  or  pretended  to  relate,  conversations  and 
occurrences  which  had  passed  in  the  king's  or 
queen's  apartments  in  the  Tuileries.  At  midnight, 
when  the  four  deputies  withdrew,  Louis  went  to  bed 
without  uttering  any  complaint.  A  day  or  two 
after  more  papers  were  brought  and  read  to  him  as 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  M.  Des^ze,  an  eminent 
advocate,  was  invited  to  join  Malesherbes  and 
Tronchet  as  counsel  for  the  king,  and  he  accepted 
the  dangerous  office.  From  the  14th  to  the  25th 
Louis  saw  his  counsel  every  evening.  Malesherbes 
brought  in  the  newspapers  which  gave  reports  of 
the  debates  going  on  in  the  Convention,  from  which, 
if  other  evidence  had  been  wanting,  Louis  must 
clearly  have  foreseen  that  they  were  fully  resolved 
to  have  his  head.  But  still  he  continued  calm  and 
firm,  or  only  lost  his  composure  when  he  thought 
of  his  family  and  his  cruel  separation  from  them. 
Ever  since  that  separation  he  had  refused  to  go 
down  to  walk  in  the  garden*  ^'  I  cannot  think  of 
going  by  myself,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  enjoy  the 
walk  without  my  family."  On  the  1 9th  he  said 
to  Cl^ry,  before  three  or  four  mimicipals,  "  This 
day  fourteen  years  you  were  up  earlier  than  you 
were  this  morning — my  daughter  was  born  that 
day."    He  then  exclaimed,  ^^And  am  I  not  to 


see  her  on  her  birthday!'*  Some  tears  trickled 
down  his  cheeks,  and  for  a  moment  those  obdurate 
municipals  preserved  a  respectful  silence.  But, 
though  deprived  of  the  objects  nearest  his  heart, 
and  certain  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  suffered 
not  a  complaint,  not  a  murmur  to  escape  his  lips. 
He  had  already  forgiven  his  enemies.  Every  day 
he  read  for  several  hours,  and  his  reading  gave 
aliment  to  his  natural  fortitude.  He  had  not  been 
shaved  since  his  razors  had  been  taken  away.  His 
beard  becanie  very  troublesome  to  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  bathe  his  face  in  cold  water  many 
times  a  day.  He  desired  Cl^ry  to  endeavour  to 
procure  for  himself  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  razor; 
for  he  would  not  speak  about  it  to  the  municipals. 
CltJry  suggested  that,  if  he  would  appear  as  he  was 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  the  people  would  at 
least  see  with  what  barbarity  the  council -general 
of  the  commune  had  treated  him.  '*  No,"  said 
Louis,  ^^  it  does  not  become  me  to  endeavour  to 
excite  commiseration."  CWry  therefore  applied 
to  the  municipals,  and  next  day  the  commune 
resolved  that  the  king's  razors  should  be  returned, 
but  that  he  should  not  have  the  liberty  of  using  them 
except  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the  municipals. 
The  scoundrels,  who  nearly  all  proved  themselves 
ready  to  cut  their  own  impious  throats  when  the 
last  throw  of  the  dice  went  against  them,  affected 
to  believe  that  the  religious  and  truly  Christian 
king  might  commit  suicide  in  order  to  escape  from 
their  infernal  malice.  On  Christmas-day,  while 
they  were  wrangling  in  the  Convention,  Louis,  in  a 
holy  calm,  sat  down  and  wrote  his  will — a  lasting 
monument  of  his  piety,  purity  of  heart,  and  un- 
varying goodness  of  intention.  The  longest  clauses 
in  it  were  those  in  which,  before  his  God,  he  for- 
gave with  all  his  heart  all  those  who  had  in  any 
way  injured  him.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  beating  of  drums 
and  the  rattling  of  arms  were  heard  again  all  round 
the  Temple.  At  about  ten  o'clock  Mayor  Cham- 
bon  and  Commandant  Santerre  conducted  Louis  to 
the  carriage  at  the  gate ;  and  he  was  then  carried 
away  to  the  Convention  with  the  same  precautions 
and  the  same  mighty  parade  of  arms  which  had 
been  adopted  on  the  previous  occasion.  Again  was 
the  king  the  calmest  man  in  all  that  countless  mul- 
titude. He  conversed  with  Chambon  about  Seneca 
and  Livy,  and  about  the  state  of  the  public  hospitals: 
he  even  indulged  in  a  goodnaturcd  btn-mot  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  the  municipals,  who  insisted  on 
riding  in  the  carriage  with  him  with  his  hat  on 
his  head.  He  appeared  at  the  bar  attended  by 
Malesherbes,  Tronchet,  and  Des^e.  De86ze,who 
had  been  working  day  and  night,  had  drawn  up 
the  defence,  which  he  now  proceeded  to  read,  am 
remarking  upon  the  very  short  time  which  had 
been  allowed  for  the  difficult  task.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  king's  taste  and  judg- 
ment, that  he  had  previously  gone  over  the  pajpeTi 
and  drawn  his  pen  across  all  the  merely  oratoncal 
passages.    The  defence,  as  read,  was  a  plain,  awe, 
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and  manly  paper.  It  dwelt  upon  the  inviolability 
accorded  to  the  person  of  the  king  by  the  constitu- 
tion, to  which  all  France  had  so  frequently  sworn ; 
it  insisted  that,  as  accusers,  the  Convention  ought 
not  to  be  judges;  it  exposed  the  difficidties  in 
which  the  king  had  been  constantly  placed,  and 
urged  the  unvarying  goodness  of  his  intentions. 
But  it  would  be  a  mere  loss  of  time  to  analyse 
what  had  not,  and  what  could  not  have,  the 
slightest  influence  on  the  king's  fate,  which  had 
been  determined  long  before  this  by  the  hot  pas- 
sions of  some  men,  the  cold  systems  of  other  men, 
and  the  dastardly  fears  of  others.  When  Des^ze 
had  finished  reading  the  paper,  Louis  said  a  few 
words  himself.  "  You  have  heard,'*  said  he,  "  my 
means  of  defence :  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  them. 
In  speaking  to  you,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  I 
declare  that  my  conscience  reproaches  me  with 
nothing,  and  that  my  counsel  have  told  you  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  never  feared  a  public  examina- 
tion of  my  conduct;  but  my  heart  is  torn  at  the 
imputation  that  I  wanted  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
people,  and  above  all,  that  the  calamities  of  the 
10th  of  August  are  attributable  to  me !  I  confess 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  multiplied  proofs  I 
had  given,  in  all  times,  of  my  love  for  the  people, 
ought  to  clear  me  for  ever  from  such  imputations." 
The  president  (Defermont)  asked  him  if  he  would 
recognise  some  keys  which  had  been  found  in  the 
Tuileries,  in  the  apartment  of  Thierry,  one  of  his 
valets,  and  one  of  which  was  said  to  open  the  iron 
chest.  Louis  said  he  could  not  recognise  them. 
*^  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  in  your  defence  ?" 

VOL.  III. 


said  the  president.  "  No."  "  You  may  retire." 
When  Louis  had  withdrawn  into  the  hall  of  con- 
ferences with  his  counsel,  he  fell  upon  the  neck  of 
Deseze,  who  appeared  to  be  exhausted  with  his  long 
exertion,  and  aMicted  by  its  want  of  success ;  and, 
with  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  he  said, 
*'  My  poor  Des&ze  I"  He  foresaw  nothing  but  de- 
struction to  the  three  genero\is  lawyers  who  had 
ventured  to  stand  by  him  in  his  extremity.  Manuel 
moved  that  the  king's  defence  should  be  printed, 
together  with  all  the  charges  against  him;  that 
copies  should  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Convention  in  four-and-twenty  hours;  and  that 
the  affair  should  be  adjourned  until  three  days 
after  that  distribution.  A  part  of  the  Assembly 
applauded,  but  the  galleries  were  furious  at  the 
thought  of  any  adjournment,  and  expressed  the 
feeling  in  their  ordinary  manner.  Under  cover  of 
this  flre,  the  men  of  the  Mountain  called  for  an 
immediate  sentence.  '*  What  more  do  you  want  ?'* 
cried  Duhem ;  ^'  all  formalities  have  been  observed. 
Louis  has  had  counsel,  and  he  has  told  you  himself 
that  he  has  nothing  to  add  in  his  defence.  To  the 
vote,  then,  by  appel  nominal !  We  have  [nothing 
to  do  but  to  pronounce  upon  this  question : — Shall 
Louis  Capet  suffer  the  pain  of  death  or  not?" 
"  I  demand,"  cried  Bazire,  "  that  we  give  our 
answer  before  we  rise  this  morning !"  And  Bazire 
and  Duhem  were  both  cheered  by  the  bloodthirsty 
galleries.  The  Girondists  sat  silent,  listening  to 
the  cries  of  the  mob  and  to  their  own  fears.  At 
last,  however,  Lanjuinais,  who  scarcely  belonged 
to  their  party,  rushed  to  the  tribune,  and  boldly 
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raised  his  voice-— his  single,  unsupported  voice— 
against  this  bloody  haste,  and  against  the  whole 
trial.  He  now  declared,  as  Morisson  had  done 
before,  that  the  Convention  could  not  in  any  way 
try  the  king ;  that  Louis  could  not  be  judged  by 
the  conspirators  who  had  loudly  proclaimed  in  the 
House  that  they  themselves  were  the  authors  of 
the  **  illustrious  day"  of  the  10th  of  August  This 
excited  a  universal  tumult,  in  which  many  mem- 
bers rose  and  shouted,  "  To  the  Abbaye !  to  the 
Abbaye  I"  Butcher  Legendre  called  him  a  con- 
spirator; andThuriot  said  he  was  too  openly  show- 
ing himself  the  partisan  of  the  tyrant.  "  I  say," 
resumed  Lanjuinais,  "  that  you  are  the  conspira- 
tors of  the  10th  of  August*;  that  you  are,  all  at 

once,  accusers,  jury,  and  judges "     He  was 

interrupted  by  another  universal  uproar,  and  by 
fresh  threats  of  the  Abbaye.  Legendre,  Billaud- 
Varennes,  and  others,  cried  out  all  in  a  voice,  "  It 

is  a  royalist He  is  impeaching  the  glorious 

10th  of  August."  Mazuyer,  the  Girondist  and 
friend  of  Potion,  declared  that  he  himself  was  a 
conspirator  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  gloried  in  it. 
Lanjuinais  retracted  his  censure,  called  the  10th  of 
August  an  illustrious  day,  and  said  that,  in  calling 
it  a  conspiracy,  he  had  only  repeated  the  words  of 
Barbaroux.  Afler  this  sacrifice  to  the  dominant 
opinion,  Lanjuinais  was  allowed  to  continue,  and 
even  to  propose  that  the  Convention  should,  revoke 
the  decree  in  which  they  had  decided  that  they 
were  competent  to  try  the  king;  but  no  one 
seconded  him — the  Girondists,  one  and  all,  being 
as  silent  as  the  grave.  When  some  time  had  been 
spent,  not  in  discussion,  but  in  absolute  raving, 
all  the  House  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
business  could  not  be  finished  that  day,  and  at 
about  four  o'clock  they  agreed  that  Louis  should 
be  reconducted  to  the  Temple ;  but  the  tumult  and 
the  fury  did  not  end  there.  The  Jacobin  members 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly  in  the  tribune,  calling 
for  an  immediate  decision,  and  invoking  the  guil- 
lotine— the  men  of  the  south,  the  real  Girondists, 
sitting  as  silent  as  before.  But  at  last  Hardy  of 
Houen,  who,  if  not  attached  to  the  Gironde  party, 
was  a  decided  enemy  to  the  Mountain,  ventured  to 
support  Manuel's  proposition  of  adjournment,  and 
to  say  that  all  great  publicists,  and  especially  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  had  laid  down  the  principle  that 
the  people  committed  an  act  of  tyranny  in  passing 
judgment  on  any  man, — that  justice  required  impar* 
tiality  and  something  like  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  accuser  and  the  accused, — that  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Convention,  all 
set  against  one  man,  the  king,  was  not  fair  play. 
Hardy  was  hooted  out  of  the  tribune.  Duhem  ex- 
claimed, "None  of  your  adjournments!  When 
the  tyrant  was  butchering  the  patriots,  he  did  not 
adjourn.  When  the  Austrians  were  bombarding 
Lille  in  his  name,  they  admitted  of  no  delay.  Let 
judgment  and  sentence  be  pronounced  before  we 
rise."  Kersaint  mustered  heart  enough  to  de- 
mand a  truce  to  these  violent  declamations,  and  to 
say  that  the  Convention  ought  to  act  like  judges, 


and  not  like  executioners ;  but  still  none  of  bis 
party  threw  themselves  like  men  into  the  arena. 
At  last  the  president  put  tlie  question  of  adjourn- 
ment to  the  vote.     The  majority  of  the  House  rose 
in  the  affirmative.   But  there  instantly  succeeded  a 
terrible  cry  that  the  votes  should  be  taken  by  mus- 
ter-roll or  appel  nominal,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  know  who  were  the  traitors  that  wanted  to 
screen  the  tyrant;  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  mem- 
bers of  the  Mountain,  cheered  by  the  gallery  mobs, 
rushed  down  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  then 
advanced  with  menacing    gestures  to  the  table. 
Duhem,     Thuriot,     Billaud- Varennes,    Camilla 
Desmoulins,  and  Julien  were  at  the  head  of  the 
gang.     Duhem  put  his  feet  on   the   president's 
chair  or  stool,  reproached  him  for  having  brought 
on  the  division  prematurely,  and  threatened  ium 
with  clenched  fists.     They  cried — both  Mountain 
and  galleries  cried  as  though  they  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  ten  thousand  devils — "  The  majority 
are  seduced;  but  we  will  have  no  votes  or  divi- 
sions except  by  appel  nominal!      The  sixty  or 
eighty  who  had  run  to  the  table  wrote  and  signed 
the  demand  for  the  vote  by  muster-roll.    The 
cowardly  majority  sat  mute  and  motionless.  When 
the  Mountain  men  had  signed  the  paper,  Julien 
mounted  the  tribune  and  begged   permission  to 
stbcuse  the  president.     The  president  hoped  the 
Assembly  would  hear  him  first.     A  good  many 
voices  cried   "  Yes !    yes ! "      But    Robespierre, 
Marat,  Billaud- Varennes,  and  others,  said  that  the 
president  ought  not  to  be  heard  before  his  accuser. 
Julien  then  declared  that  there  was  an  odious  plot 
on  foot  to  dissolve  the  republic,  and  that  the  presi- 
dent (Deferment)  was  at  the  head  of  it,  having 
had    several    interviews    with   Malesherbes,   the 
officious  defender  of  Louis  the  Last.     "  This  pre- 
sident," said  Julien, "  has  shown  in  this  too  stormy 
and  too  scandalous  sitting  that  he  is  not  worthy  of 
our  confidence.     And,  since  he  has  shown  such  a 
revolting  partiality  for  the  tyrant,  I  demand  that 
his  hand-bell  be  torn  from  him,  and  that  he  be 
sent  to  hide  himself  in  the  darkest  corner  of  our 
hall  while  we  choose  a  better  man  to  preside  over 
us.     The  unlucky  president,  as  soon  as  the  roar- 
ing galleries  woiUd  permit  him,  justified  himself 
as  best  he  could.     The  Girondists  called  for  the 
adjournment ;   but  they  had  not  heart  enough  to 
claim  and  act  upon  the  right  which  their  majority 
gave  them— a  right  by  which  the  adjournment  was 
already  a  settled  question.     Instead  of  raising  their 
unanimous  voice,  or    (which  would  have   been 
better)  instead  of  quitting  the  House,  they  sat 
there  and  heard  the  Jacobin  minority  claim  and 
exercise  all  the  rights  of  a  majority,  and  throw 
out  arguments  and  hints  which  transported  the 
mob  with  fresh  fury.     Bazire  said  that  they  were 
only  seeking  for  delay  in  order  to  give  time  to  cer- 
tain men,  who  were  to  bring  trouble  and  confusion 
with  them,  to  arrive  at  Paris.     Philippeaux  said 
that  the  last  news  from  England  was  that  they 
were  proposing  in  the  British  Parliament  to  «end 
a  solemn  embassy  to  beg  the  life  of  Louis.    Ducoi 
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replied*  that  the  debates  of  the  British  parliament 
ought  to  have  no  influence  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  National  Convention  ;]^that  the  ministerial  in- 
sults of  a  Windham  or  a  Sheffield  ought  to  be  as 
insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  Frenchman 
as  the  bloody  manifestos  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
-wick  ;  and  that  reason^  justice ^  and  the  salvation 
of  the  people  ought  to  be  the  sole  guides  of  the 
judges  of  Louis.  Rather  than  risk  that  terrible 
ordeal  the  appel  nominal,  the  majority  consented 
to  the  resolution  that  the  discussion  or  trial  of  the 
king  should  go  on  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
business  until  sentence  was  pronounced.  After 
this  motion  had  been  carried,  Salles  and  P«$tion 
made  some  weak  efforts  to  modify  it.  Hooted, 
menaced,  interrupted,  Salles  exclaimed  that  his 
conscience  was  put  to  the  torture,  that  he  was 
speaking  under  the  knife,  that  there  was  no 
liberty  left  for  any  man :  and,  so  saying,  this 
Girondist  quitted  the  tribune.  Nor  did  Potion 
obtain  a  much  better  hearing :  his  popularity,  his 
influence,  were  gone  entirely,  and  he  was  now  con- 
demned to  taste  the  bitter  draughts  he  had  helped 
to  brew  for  others;  he  was  no  longer  Virtue-Pfetion, 
but  King'-VtkXioii,  Billaud-Varennes  called  upon 
the  president  to  send  an  usher  to  pull  him  out  of 
the  tribune;  and  Marat  rushed  towards  that 
tpeaking-place  sputtering  and  gesticulating.  The 
president  said  he  would  put  it  to  the  vote  whe- 
ther Potion  should  be  heard  or  not.  "  I  tell 
you,**  cried  Marat,  •*  that  the  discussion  is  closed.*' 
And  then,  turning  to  the  Mountain>nd  the  galle- 
ries, Marat  added,  "  Do  you  not  see  that  that  pre- 
sident there  is  the  very  personification  of  partiality. 
He  has  played  us  fifty  mountebank  tricks  this  very 
day.'*  The  president,  however,  consulted  the 
House,  and  a  great  majority  decided  that  Petion 
should  be  heard — a  decision  which  could  not  sig- 
nify much,  unless  the  galleries  and  the  Mountain 
should  choose  to  ratify  it.  Petion  had  scarcely 
said  three  words  when  he  was  interrupted  by  mur- 
murs and  hootings.  He  tried  again  and  again;  he 
v^as  interrupted  by  a  tremendous  hubbub,  in  the 
midst  of  which  one  shrill  voice  was  heard  to  cry, 
"  Only  hear  King  Potion  I  *'  That  ex-raayor  of 
Paris  then  implored  the  president  to  restore 
order.  The  poor  president,  who  had  been  so 
lately  hooted  himself,  replied,  "  How  would  you 
have  me  make  myself  heard  in  the  midst  of  this 
tumult  ?"  "  I  tell  you  what,'*  cried  Duhem,  "  we 
infant  no  opinions  k  la  Petion.' '  "  We  have  no  need 
of  his  lessons,"  added  Legendre,  the  butcher.  Still 
struggling  to  be  heard,  Petion  said,  "  I  know  not 
-why,  in  so  serious  a  question  as  this,  which  ....'* 
He  was  stopped  again  by  hundreds  of  voices  cry- 
ing. "Ah!  Ah!  King  Jerome  P«5tion!'*  The 
Girondists,  who  had  so  tamely  submitted  to  worse 
things,  now  seemed  determined  to  assert  a  little 
spirit,  because  the  brutality  affected  a  leading 
member  of  their  own  party.  One  of  them  rose 
and  exclaimed,  threatening  the  Mountain  and  the 
galleries  the  while,  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  too  much, 
we  are  losing  our  patience T*     "Yes,"  added  a 


number  of  voices  from  the  same  side,  ^*  it  is  high 
time  that  this  should  finish !"  And  then  Bar- 
barous, Rebecqui,  Serres,  and  a  hundred  other 
Girondists  rushed  down  to  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  advanced  towards  the  men  of  the  Mountain, 
threatening  them  by  gestures  and  by  words,  and 
swearing  that  they  were  going  to  write  to  their  de- 
partments that  th^  were  about  to  secede  firom 
the  Convention.  The  president  put  on  his  hat. 
This  solemn  movement  sent  the  Girondists  back  to 
their  seats,  and  by  degrees  something  like  tranquil- 
lity was  established.  All  the  house,  all  France,  had 
been  diligently  studying  the  trial  of  our  Charles  L» 
a  translation  of  which  had  been  printed  with  copious 
notes ;  yet  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  French 
were  imitating  that  irregular,  iniquitous,  yet  still  im- 
posing process.  The  president  said  it  was  a  very 
cruel  moment  for  la  chose  publique  to  see  such  a 
disorder ;  that  the  majority  had  decided  that  Petion 
should  be  heard,  and  that  Petion  therefore  ought 
to  be  heard.  "  We  tell  you  again,"  cried  several 
voices,  "  that  we  want  none  of  his  lessons  !'*  Po- 
tion, however,  was  enabled  to  make  a  short  speech, 
which  signified  little  or  nothing  at  all,  as  he  was 
forced  by  his  fears  to  pay  homage  to  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Mountain,  and  to  approve  of  a  proposition 
which  had  been  made  by  Couthon.  The  rest  of 
his  speech  contained  nothing  but  some  weak  com- 
plaints, and  some  loud-sounding  protestations  of 
republicanism  and  hatred  of  all  kings.  He  said 
that  the  Convention  had  very  properly  made  them- 
selves the  judges  of  Louis  Capet,  because  the  crimes 
of  that  tyrant  were  not  to  be  judged  by  positive 
laws,  but  by  the  interests  of  the  republic.  He  said 
it  was  cruel  that  patriots  and  true  republicans  like 
himself  should  be  insulted  with  nick-names,  and 
designated  as  royalists,  because,  on  some  slight 
matter,  they  might  chance  to  differ  with  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite.  "We  have  all,"  said  he,  "so- 
lemnly sworn  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
kings.  Who  is  there  that  would  break  that  oath  ? 
Who  is  there  that  would  have  a  king  in  France  ? 
No,  we  will  have  no  more  kings !"  Every  member 
in  the  house  rose,  and  they  dl  shouted  together, 
"  Never,  never  !'*  It  was  observed  that  Philippe 
EgalittS  waved  his  hat  the  highest,  and  shouted  the 
loudest  of  them  all.  The  miserable  man  already 
felt  that  he  was  struggling  for  his  life. 

On  the  morrow  the  discussion  was  renewed  by  a 
terrible  speech  from  Saint  Just,  who  declared  that 
it  would  be  the  extremity  of  folly  to  permit  any 
tender  emotions  to  plead  in  favour  of"  the  crafty 
tyrant,  and  who  indignantly  expoeed  a  project 
which  the  shuffling  Girondists  entertained,  of 
voting  an  appeal  to  the  people,  in  order  that  the 
nation  at  large  might  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  de- 
throned king.  "  Citizens,'*  cried  this  fanatic,  "  if 
the  king  is  innocent,  the  people  are  guilty;  if  Louis 
escape  punishment,  we  shall  all  be  punished.  If 
the  tyrant  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  people  who 
accuse  him,  he  will  do  what  Charles  I.  did.  It  is 
not  you  who  accuse ;  it  is  not  you  who  judge  Louis ; 
it  is  the  people  who  accuse  him^  and  who  judge  him 
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tlurough  and  by  you.  You  have  proclaimed  mar- 
tial-law against  all  the  kings  and  tyrants  of  the 
earth,  and  would  you  spare  your  own  ?  The  re- 
volution will  only  begin  when  our  tyrant  is  ended. 
I  demand  that  every  member  of  the  house  mount 
the  tribune,  and  deliver  his  opinion  whether  Louis 
shall  be  convicted  or  not."  Saint  Just  was  cheered 
by  the  Mountain  and  by  the  galleries.  The  Gi- 
rondists, whose  humanity  and  generosity  amounted 
simply  to  this,  that,  if  Louis's  life  was  to  be  saved, 
it  should  be  saved  by  the  people  without  danger  or 
risk  to  them,  and  that,  if  Louis's  life  was  to  be 
sacrificed,  the  guilt  should  not  rest  upon  them,  but 
upon  the  mass  of  the  nation,  now  began  to  in- 
troduce their  project  of  appel  au  peuple;  and  in 
so  doing  they  proved  that  even  upon  this  point 
their  selfish  imbecile  faction  had  no  unity  or  stea- 
diness of  purpose.  The  heads  of  the  party  kept  in 
the  background.  Rouzet,  who  was  the  first  to 
stand  forward,  was  but  a  third-rate  Girondist.  He 
thought  that  Louis  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  but  that  nothing  ought  to  be  decided 
without  consulting  the  nation  at  large,  ia  nation 
taut  entiire.  Salles  proposed  that  the  Convention 
should  merely  pronounce  on  the  guilt  of  Louis, 
and  leave  it  to  the  people  to  decide  whether  he 
should  be  put  to  death  or  only  exiled  till  a  general 
peace.  Serres,  saying  nothing  about  the  appeal  to 
the  people,  recommended  that  Louis  should  be 
kept  in  a  state  prison  so  long  as  the  war  lasted, 
and  that  at  the  return  of  peace  he  should'  be  sent 
into  perpetual  exile.  Barbaroux,  who  must  still 
be  considered  as  acting  under  the  impulse  of  Ro- 
land and  his  wife,  made  a  long  speech  to  prove 
that  Louis  was  guilty,  and  was  not  inviolable ;  but 
he  neither  spoke  of  death  norx)f  imprisonment,  of 
banishment,  or  any  other  secondary  punishment; 
and  he  never  mentioned  the  appeal  to  the  people  at 
all,  as  if  fiilly  aware  of  the  danger  of  committing 
himself  in  any  manner.  Lequinio  mounted  the  tri- 
bune after  Barbaroux,  to  tell  the  house  and  the  galle- 
ries what  the  Mountain  thought  of  the  proposed  ap- 
peal to  the  people.  He  was,  of  course,  careful  not 
to  call  in  question  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or 
their  right  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  king ;  but  he 
urged  that  twenty-five  millions  of  souls  could  not 
deliberate  and  sit  in  judgment  together ;  that  the 
Convention,  as  representing  the  people,  ought  to 
decide  for  them ;  and  that  to  convoke  the  people 
in  their  primary  assemblies  [for  such  an  object 
would  Be  to  provoke  a  civil  war,  and  plunge  a  great 
part  of  France  in  blood ;  and  it  appears  that  many 
members  of  the  house,  who  belonged  neither  to  the 
Mountain  nor  to  the  Gironde,  were  deeply  impressed 
with  this  last  conviction,  and  were  determined 
thereby  to  resist  at  all  hazards  the  appeal  to  the 
people.  But  not  satisfied  with  predicting  the  in- 
evitable civil  war,  Lequinio  accused  the  Girondists 
of  having  proposed  the  appeal  expressly  and  solely 
to  bring  about  that  worst  of  calamities  as  a  means 
of  destroying  the  Mountain,  of  making  a  Jacquerie 
against  the  Jacobins,  and  of  reigning  alone  over 
France.    The  Parisian  mob  in  the  galleries,  na- 


turally averse  to  any  appeal  that  would  include  all 
the  departments  and  give  as  much  value  to  the 
vote  of  a  Vend«?an  as  to  the  vote  of  a  Parisian,  ap- 
plauded Lequinio  most  tumultuously.  The  pre- 
sident called  them  to  order.  The  Mountain,  who 
generally  acted  as  fuglemen  to  the  galleries, 
clapped  hands  and  shouted,  and  then  the  galleries 
made  a  louder  noise  than  ever.  The  president  rang 
his  bell  with  all  his  might,  but  this  only  provoked 
a  louder  and  still  ;louder  roar.  Barbaroux,  with 
Faublas-Louvet,  and  about  a  hundred  other 
Girondists,  again  rushed  across  the  House  and 
threatened  the  Mountain  with  clenched  fists.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  much  the  same  rage 
and  rabid  disorder,  without  a  single  word  more 
being  said  either  about  the  king  or  about  the 
appeal  to  the  people. 

On  the  28th  of  December  Lebnin,  the  Girondist 
minister  for  foreign  aflfairs,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention a  note  which  he  had  just  received  from  the 
court  of  Madrid.     In  this  note,  which  was  dated 
on  the  17th,  the  Spanish  minister  declared  that  hii 
country  would  remain*  strictly  neutral  in  the  pre- 
sent war.    Not  a  word  was  said  about  Louis  XVI, 
and  his  trial ;  but  Lebrun  took  occasion  to  signify 
that  the  King  of  Spain  promised  this  neutrality 
only  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his  cousin  the  ex- 
king  of  France.     The  Girondists  remained  silent 
while  the  Mountain  denounced  this  detestable  in- 
terference, and  told  the  people  that  they  had  not 
only  nothing  to  fear  from  so  crippled  a  power  as 
Spain,  but  nothing  to  fear  from  England  and  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  united.     "  Our  republican 
principles,"  cried  Thuriot,   "are  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  impulse  from  without,  nor  by  any 
considerations  for  crowned  despots.  Our  principle! 
rest  solely  upon  the  eternal  basis  of  reason.     If  we 
do  not  decree  that  this  Louis,  who  has  committed 
all  manner  of  crimes,  shall  perish  on  the  scaffold, 
we  shall  betray  the  people.     Never  suflfer  the 
ministers  of  foreign  courts  to  form  a  congress  here 
in  Paris  to  intimate  to  us  the  will  and  declaratiom 
of  the  crowned  brigands  of  Europe.     Let  us  de- 
cree that  no  letters  from  abroad,  no  memorials  that 
may  be  addressed  to  us  about  the  king's  trial,  shall 
be  read  until  we  have  passed  sentence  upon  him.*' 
Chales  was  astonished  that  the  House  should  hafc 
condescended  to  listen  to  the  note  from  Madrid. 
**  I  demand,"  said  he,  "|that  for  the  ftiturenoneof 
our  ambassadors  or  diplomatic  agients  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  treat  with  any  of  these  crowned  heids 
until  they  have  solemnly  recognised  our  republia 
We  ought  no  longer  to  treat  with  kings,  but  with 
their  people.*^  The  House  agreed  that  the  Spanish 
note  should  be  turned  over  to  the  diplomatic  cona- 
mittee ;  and  that  the  French  minister  at  Madrid 
should  be  recalled,  unless  that  court  acknowledged 
forthwith  the  French  republic. 

They  then  took  up  the  business  of  the  trial  or  ten- 
tence,  Lequinio  proposing  that  the  House  should  vote 
by  appel-nominal  on  the  two  following  questions  ;— 
1.  Is  Louis  convicted  of  crimes  against  the  national 
sovereignty  ?    2.  If  he  is  convicted,  what  puniih- 
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ment  does  he  deserve  ?  Buzot,  one  of  the  great 
Girondists,  now  took  the  field — and  surely  in  the 
meanest  and  vilest  manner.  He  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  harangue  to  the  offences  and 
crimes  of  the  king,  declaring  over  and  over  again 
that  the  punishment  he  merited  was  death.  Going 
wide  away  from  the  original  proposition  of  appeal, 
he  moved  that  the  Convention  should  pass  sentence 
of  death,  and  that  the  people  in  their  primary 
assemblies  should  only  be  appealed  to  to  ratify 
and  sanction  that  sentence.  Blundering  and  still 
blundering,  like  every  man  of  his  party,  Buzot 
exasperat^  the  jealousy  which  the  capital  felt  for 
the  provinces,  and  made  use  of  language  that  at 
the  very  least  intimated  that  the  splitting  of  France 
into  a  parcel  of  federating  republics  was  a  possible 
event.  He  finished  with  these  words :  "  It  is  as 
a  measure  of  general  safety  and  security  to  us  all 
that  I  demand  this  appeal  to  the  nation  after  we 
have  passed  judgment.  The  appeal  to  the  people 
will  prevent  all  imaginable  inconveniences ;  it  will 
be  the  sovereign  people  that  will  sanction  our  deci- 
sion, and  the  general  will,  legally  expressed,  must 
necessarily  be  just.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  the 
people  are  not  the  proper  judges  of  the  kmg  ?  In- 
sensate declaimers !  you  speak  of  civil  war  because 
we  appeal  to  the  national  sovereignty,  and  because 
we  will  not  admit  that  that  sovereignty  resides  ex- 
clusively in  a  portion  of  the  people  here  in  Paris. 
Cease  your  calumnies«  give  over  agitating  the 
republic,  and  remember  that  it  was  upon  the 
hlood-smoking  ruins  of  the  throne  of  Charles  I. 
that  Cromwell  established  his  tyrannv,  and  that 
afterwards  the  same  people  who  had  demanded 
with  loud  cries  the  deatli  of  Charles  pitied  his 
fate,  and  demanded  the  execution  of  his  judges  ! 
Louis,  I  condemn  thee ;  I  condemn  thee  to  death, 
for  my  constituents  have  imposed  that  duty  upon 
me.  But,  in  condemning  thee,  justice  does  not 
regard  thee,  but  merely  sacrifices  thee  to  the  na- 
tion. Let  then  the  nation  pronounce  thy  sentence 
after  me  !*'  Robespierre,  the  real  chief  of  the 
Moontain,  followed  this  contemptible  Girondist, 
whose  principal  and  avowed  object  in  recommend- 
ing an  appeal,  was  to  identify  the  people  with  the 
Convention  in  this  bloody  act,  so  as  to  prevent 
subsequent  crimination  from  the  people — a  design 
at  least  as  absurd  and  puerile  as  it  was  cowardly 
and  criminal.  Robespierre's  speech  was  very 
long,  but  its  reasoning  was  close  and  terrible,  with- 
out any  equivocating  or  shirking ; — at  least  he  had 
the  merit  of  going  straight  to  his  object  without 
caring  to  prop  himself  up  with  other  men's 
opinions,  or  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  his 
own  head.  He  powerfully  exposed  the  vacillating, 
cowardly  system  or  no-system  of  the  Gironde,  and 
called  thdr  pretended  appeal  to  the  people  a  paltry 
stratagem.  He  held  up  to  derision  the  idea  of 
forty-four  thousand  separate  tribunals — for  such 
was  the  total  number  of  the  primary  assemblies- 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  king ;  and  he  repeated 
that  nothing  could  come  of  such  a  mad  attempt 
except  a  horrible  civil  war.     He  accused  the 


Girondists  of  all  manner  of  imbecilities,  state 
crimes,  and  plots, 'and  hinted  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  patch  up  monarchy  again  if  they  could 
only  humble  the  free  people  of  Paris,  and  exter- 
minate him  and  all  the  patriots,  his  ftriends.  He 
concluded  with  moving  that  the  Convention  should 
pass  sentence  immediately,  and  send  Louis  to  the 
scaffold  without  any  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
House  rose  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
The  29th  was  spent  in  the  same  manner.  But  on 
the  30th  of  December  deputations  began  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  bar  to  tell  the  honourable 
deputies  that  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  wearied 
out  by  their  long  delays.  Eighteen  of  the  Paris 
sections  sent  petitions  and  committees;  and  the 
men  who  had  been  wounded  on  the  10th  of 
August,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
patriots  who  had  perished  on  that  day,  came  in 
one  grand  dramatic  group  to  the  Convention  to 
demand  vengeance  and  blood  for  blood.  Some  of 
the  wounded  dragged  themselves  slowly  along 
upon  crutches,  and  one  of  them  was  carried  in  a 
litter.  Their  orator  delivered  a  terrible  speech  to 
'*  the  fathers  of  the  country,  the  legislators  of  all 
mankind,'*  telling  them  that  Louis  must  perish  on 
the  scaffold  forthwith,  that  there  would  be  no 
humanity  upon  earth  until  all  kings  were  destroyed, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  virtue  until  all  priests 
were  destroyed  also.  The  president  made  them  a 
very  complimentary  speech  in  return,  and  invited 
them  all  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting.  The 
greater  part  of  them  went  and  sat  on  the  benches 
with  the  members  of  the  House.  This  quickener 
had  scarcely  been  applied  ere  another  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  shape  of  an  alarming  rumour 
that  the  barriers  were  to  be  closed  again  that  night 
in  order  to  facilitate'  another  wholesale  massacre. 
On  the  next  day — the  Slst  of  December — this 
terrific  report  was  renewed,  and  a  deputation  of 
respectable  citizens  complained  at  the  bar  of  the 
Convention  that  papers  were  distributed  in  the 
streets  and  placarded  on  the  walls,  threatening  pro- 
scription and  extermination.  Marat  declared  that 
all  the  trouble  and  alarm  was  created  by  the 
Girondists,  that  Roland  and  his  faction  were  hold- 
ing secret  councils,  and  were  inviting  Dumouriez 
to  come  to  Paris  to  use  his  sword  in  their  favour. 
After  Marat  had  spoken,  the  greatest  of  the  Gironde 
orators,  Vergniaud,  rose  for  the  first  time  to  deliver 
his  opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued 
with  the  king.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the 
calumnies  and  threats  which  had  been  employed 
against  his  party,  and  of  the  insolent,  overbearing 
spirit  of  the  minority,  who,  backed  by  the  gal- 
leries, bade  defiance  to  the  majority.  At  the  same 
time  he  applauded  the  10th  of  August,  and  de- 
scribed Louis  as  one  of  the  most  treacherous  and 
bloody  of  tyrants,  treating  his  constitutional  inviola- 
bility as  an  absurd  dogma.  "  Nevertheless,"  said 
he,  "  though  Louis  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  in- 
violability promised  him  against  the  people  he  has 
betrayed,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  people,  and 
the  people  alone,  can  punish  Louis  without  regard 
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to  the  inviolability  with  which  they  themselves  in- 
vested him.  Let  roe  explain :  it  was  not  only  the 
assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  who 
promised  Louis  this  inviolability,  it  was  the  people 
themselves  who  gave  the  promise,  it  was  the  citizens 
who  gave  it  individually  in  the  several  and  separate 
oaths  they  took  to  maintain  the  constitution.  Now, 
indeed,  you  may  declare,  as  a  principle  of  eternal 
truth,  that  the  promise  of  inviolability  given  by 
the  people  was  not  obligatory  or  binding  on  the 
people ;  but  still  it  is  for  the  people  alone  to  de- 
clare that  they  will  not  keep  their  promise.  You 
may  declare,  as  a  principle  of  eternal  truth,  that 
the  people  can  never  validly  renounce  the  right  of 
punishing  an  oppressor ;  but  it  is  for  the  people 
alone  to  declare  that  they  will  make  use  of  a  ter- 
rible right  which  they  have  renounced."  Such  is 
a  part — a  very  small  and  not  the  worst  part— of 
the  miserable  galimatias  which  Thiers  and  other 
writers  of  that  school  still  hold  up  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  as  the  very  perfection  of  logic 
and  reason  and  enlightened  humanity!  Yer- 
gniaud  said  he  thought  it  not  difficult,  but  easy,  not 
inconsistent,  but  very  consistent,  for  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  forty  thousand  and  odd  primary 
assemblies,  and  for  the  ploughman  to  leave  his 
plough,  the  weaver  his  loom,  the  smith  his  anvil, 
the  carpenter  his  bench,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  king,  as  a  court  of  appeal.  Nearly  all  the 
rest  of  his  long  speech  was  a  furious  attack  on  the 
Mountain,  who  were  charged  with  aiming  at  the 
civil  war  which  they  spoke  of.  Thiers  says  that 
Vergniaud's  splendid  improvisation  produced  on 
all  sides  of  the  House  a  profound  impression  and 
a  general  admiration.  We  can  discover  no  evidence 
to  this  effect  in  the  accounts  which  remain  of  the 
debate ;  but  what  we  clearly  see  is,  that  the  Jaco- 
bins scattered  his  flimsy  argument  at  once,  while 
not  a  man  of  his  own  party  ventured  to  rise  and 
support  him.  Jean  Moreau  represented  that,  if 
the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies  were  to  be 
appealed  to  in  one  case,  they  must  be  appealed  to 
in  all  serious  cases — ^that,  if  the  Convention  once 
allowed  that  it  was  incompetent  to  decide,  the 
people  would  ever  afterwards  question  its  compe- 
tence. "  If,"  said  he,  "  you  only  once  admit  Uiat 
the  people  are  personally  to  decide  upon  measures 
of  general  security,  you  will  no  longer  have  the 
right  of  adopting  any  measure  without  their  direct 
consent.  In  this  way  the  invasion  of  Savoy,  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  the  law  about  emigrants,  nay, 
even  the  change  of  a  minister  may  become  so  many 
crimes  against  the  national  sovereignty,  as  the 
people  have  not  pronounced  their  opinion  on  those 
matters  in  their  primary  assemblies.  Reflect  upon 
the  certain  consequences  of  this  proposed  appeal 
to  the  people,  and  upon  what  an  apple  of  discord 
you  would  throw  among  them.  If  here,  in  the 
National  Convention,  seven  hundred  educated  men 
cannot  agree  on  this  subject,  but  are  thrown  into 
a  tempest  of  rage  and  confusion,  what  will  be  the 
nature  of  the  discussion  in  the  primary  assemblies 
and  among  milliona  of  men  ?'*    Dubois-Crance, 


who  followed  Moreau,  announced  one  plain  tnitl^ 
and  that  was,  that  the  Girondists  were  afraid  of 
taking  upon  themselves  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  king's  execution.  He  said  that  the  appeal  to 
the  people  was  so  absurd,  that  Louis  Capet  himself 
had  positively  refused  it,  citing  this  maxim  of 
Rousseau :  "  The  general  will  cannot  pronounce 
as'a  general  will,  either  upon  a  fact  or  upon  an 
individual."  "  Let  us,"  cried  this  frank  assassin, 
"  let  us  take  vengeance  on  the  tyrant,  and  then  say 
to  the  people,  *  Make  our  heads  fly  off  on  the 
scafibld,  if  you  will!  We  will  render  thanks  to 
the  gods,  for  we  have  saved  our  country  V  "  The 
House  again  adjourned  without  coming  to  any 
decision. 

A.D.  1793.— When  they  met  again  (on  the  Istof 
January),  several  addresses  were  presented  from  the 
departments  demanding  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  king ;  petitions  were  read  which  represented  that 
bread  was  very  dear  and  the  people  starving ;  and 
Lebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  announced 
that  the  English  government  was  assuming  a  very 
hostile  attitude,  and  that  the  English  iwrliament 
had  shamelessly  passed  an  alien  bill  which  would 
greatly  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  Frenchmen 
residing  or  trading  in  England,  and  which  was  a 
manifest  infraction  of  the  last  treaty  of  peace  with 
France.  Lebrun  also  complained  of  "  indecent 
diatribes  uttered  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
against  the  French  people  and  their  present  go- 
vernment." He  said  that  a  vote  had  been  carried 
for  arming  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  at  Portsmouth, 
but  that  if  the  French  used  proper  expedition  they 
might  get  their  fleet  to  sea  before  the  English. 
Billaud-Varennes  was  astonished  that  the  French 
government  had  not  sent  over  an  address  to  the 
English  people  which  had  been  prepared  some 
time  ago.  "  Everybody,"  said  he,  "  knows  the 
situation  of  the  English  people,  and  that  they  are 
our  friends.  There  cannot  be  a  wiser  or  better 
measure  than  an  address  to  them.  This  is  what  1 
call  a  proper  appeal  to  the  people !  The  oppressed 
English  desire  ;nothing  better  than  to  fraternise 
with  us."  The  Convention  turned  over  the  report 
of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  committees 
of  marine  and  diplomacy,  and  did  nothing  more 
that  day.  People  were  now  crying  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  "Give  us  bread  or  kill  us!" 
'*  There  has  not  been  blood  enough ! "  **  Let  the 
scythe  of  equality  strike  off  more  heads  I "  "  Give 
us  bread  and  equality!"  "Put  the  traitor  to 
death,  and  then  we  shall  have  both  equality  and 
bread !  "  "  The  cause  of  all  our  woe  is  in  the 
Temple  and  in  a  part  of  the  Convention ! "  &c 
Roland,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  declared  that 
there  was  plenty  of  grain,  but  that  traitors  and 
plotters  were  preventing  its  arriving  at  Paris,  m 
order  to  provoke  the  people  to  insurrection  and 
other  excesses.  This  business  occupied  the  Con- 
vention during  two  or  three  days.  On  the  2nd 
or  3rd  of  January  Gensonn^  made  a  prodi- 
giously long  speech  to  recommend,  not  the  appeal 
to  the  people  beforehondi  but  the  appeal  to  the 
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people  after  judgment,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
solemn  sanction  to  the  kings  execution.  He 
afiected  to  treat  Robespierre  and  his  opinions  with 
extreme  contempt,  and  he  told  him  that  such  an 
appeal  could  not  be  attended  with  danger  to  any 
"j^Borty  or  to  any  person,  as  the  people  would  tran- 
quilly adopt  and  ratify  the  sentence  of  their  repre- 
sentatives.  He  even  ventured  upon  a  prophecy, 
saying,  with  a  sneer,  "  Tranquillize  yourself,  O 
Robespierre !  you  will  not  be  murdered,  and  I  do 
n<rt  believe  that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  murder 
anybody ! "  [Within  ten  months  Robespierre 
sent  this  Gensonnt^  and  twenty  of  his  Gironde 
friends  to  the  guillotine  on  one  day!]  In  this 
same  speech  Gensonn^  said,  "  While  the  ordinary 
tribunsds  are  every  day  condemning  to  death  some 
of  the  accomplices  of  Louis,  how  can  he,  the  chief 
of  the  conspiracy,  escape  the  same  punishment  ? 
I  vote  for  the  aflSrmative  of  both  these  propositions — 

Lotas  tt  guilty — Louis  has  merited  death 

But  the  execution  of  Louis  must  not  pass  in  the 
^es  of  Europe  and  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  the 
work  of  a  faction  in  this  Assembly.  The  national 
will  must  put  an  end  to  these  scandalous  deb&tes. 
Hasten,  then,  to  consecrate  for  the  people  the  en- 
joyment of  the  plenitude  of  their  rights.  This  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  instead  of  lowering  the  repub- 
lican spirit,  will  make  it  mount  higher  than  ever, 
and  give  the  people  a  new  energy.  If  you  fear  that 
there  is  still  some  lingering  superstition  for  royalty, 
and  that  many  citizens  still  regard  kings  as  supe- 
rior to  other  men,  the  best  means  of  elevating  their 
souls,  and  forming  their  minds  for  republican 
virtues,  is  to  prove  to  them  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  more  than  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  are  indi- 
vidually the  king's  judges."  Such  was  the  manner 
in  which  these  Girondists  pleaded  the  cause  of 
mercy  I  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
sham  trial  their  conduct  was  only  calculated  to 
send  all  the  royal  family  to  the  block,  and  to 
screen  themselves  by  making  millions  of  people 
share  in  their  guilt.  So  thoroughly  had  France 
now  been  Jacobinized,  and  into  such  madness  had 
it  been  driven  by  the  proceedings  and  harangues 
of  the  Conyention  (by  their  own  harangues  as 
much  as  by  that  of  the  Mountain),  that,  if  the 
appeal  had  been  allowed,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
French  people  would  have  voted  sentence  of  death 
or  would  have  confirmed  it ;  the  minority  of  the 
people,  always  so  cowardly,  would  have  acquiesced, 
or  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  in  their  uncon- 
certed  and  useless  opposition ;  or,  if  that  opposi- 
tion could  have  proved  at  all  formidable  in  some 
of  the  provinces,  the  commune,  who  kept  the  keys 
of  the  Temple,  would  have  thrown  the  doors  open 
to  the  Parisian  egorgeurs,  and  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  dauphin,  the  princess  royal,  and  the  princess 
Elizabeth  would  have  been  septembrized.  On 
the  next  day  the  Girondists  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  Gasparin,  a  member  of  the  Moun- 
tain, who  accused  Gensonn«5,  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
and  Brissot,  of  intriguing  with  the  Tuileries  by 
i&eans  of  Boze,  the  painter,  and  Thierry,  the  king's 


valet.  He  informed  the  House  that  at  the  time  he 
was  lodging  with  Boze,  who  had  shown  him  a 
long  letter  signed  by  the  four  Girondists,  whose 
principal  condition  was,^that  the  king  should  recall 
Roland's  ministry ;  that  Boze  had  delivered  this 
letter  to  Thierry,  who  had  carried  it  to  the  king ; 
that  he  had  been  much  surprised  that  this  letter 
had  not  been  fcnmd  among  the  papers  presented 
by  Roland  as  the  contents  of  the  iron  chest,  but 
that  he  (Gasparin)  had  taken  some  notes  while  the 
letter  was  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  that  he  had 
shown  his  notes  at  the  time  to  Camot  and  another 
patriot.  Upon  this  motion  the  House  decreed 
that  Boze  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  that 
his  papers  should  be  seized  and  sealed.  Robes- 
pierre's brother  said  that  there  were  many  interest- 
ing papers  in  Thierry's  country-house,  and  that 
Roland  had  been  attempting  to  carry  them  off 
clandestinely.  After  a  terrible  tumult,  in  the 
course  of  which  Boyer-Fonfrede  exclaimed,  "  Send 
these  four  Girondists  to  the  Abbaye,  and  let  them 
have  Septembrizers  for  their  judges,"  the  House 
agreed  that  Roland  also  should  be  called  to  the  bar. 
This  Girondist  minister  of  the  interior  came  almost 
immediately.  He  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  letter  or  about  the  papers  in  Thierry's 
country-house :  but,  as  it  is  not  often  that  a  mi- 
nister of  state  has  treated  of  such  matters  and  in 
such  a  manner,  we  must  let  the  eternally  virtuous 
Roland  speak  a  litde  for  himself.  "  With  respect 
to  the  seals,"  said  he,  **  which  have  been  put  upon 
Thierry's  country-house,  I  have  prevented  their 
being  removed  until  the  pretended  death  of  Thierry 
or  the  fact  of  his  emigration  be  authentically  veri- 
fied. I  have  opposed  the  delivery  of  his  effects  to 
the  citizeness  Thierry,  because  I  suspect  that 
Thierry  is  not  dead,  but  has  emigrated,  in  which 
case  all  his  property  becomes  confiscated  to  the 
nation.  I  have  procured  from  the  gaoler  of  the 
Conciergerie  a  list  of  the  persons  massacred  there 
on  the  2nd  of  September ;  that  list  contains  one 
hundred  and  thirty  persons,  and  Thierry  is  not 
among  them.*  I  have  b^n  told  since  that  he  fled 
over  to  England.  Thus,  as  for  my  breaking  of 
seals  and  trying  to  carry  off  papers,  1  consider  the 
charges  as  gratuitous  and  wicked  calumnies." 
Robespierre  the  younger  responded,  denying  that 
he  was  a  calumniator,  and  accusing  Iloland  of 
having  spent  money,  given  to  him  to  promote  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  upon  Brissot  and  his 
writings.  Painter  Boze  was  then  brought  to  the 
bar  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mune's committee  of  general  security.  He  made 
an  ingenious  defence,  vowed  that  he  had  ever  been 
a  good  patriot,  and  produced  a  letter  written  by 
Thierry,  which  seemed  to  exculpate  both  himself 
and  the  four  Girondists,  but  which  really  and  in  a 
moral  sense  justified  the  king  more  than  anybody 
else.  Kersaint,  Barbaroux,  Vergniaud,  and  Guadet 
harangued  each  at  great  length,  to  show  that  the 


•  As  Thierry  wm  massacred  nt  the  Abbaye  (see  ante,  p.  159),  it 
wot  not  likdy  th»t  Bolaud  should  and  his  name  in  the  Conciergerie 
list. 
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correspondence  with  the  court  by  means  of  Boze 
and  Thierry  had  only  been  entered  upon  with  the 
most  patriotic  views :  but  they  could  not  conceal 
the  fact  avowed  by  Boze,  that  one  of  their  objects 
was  to  regahi  possession  of  office;  and  this  en- 
abled the  Mountain  to  cry  out  that  they  were  a 
horde  of  intriguers,  —  that  their  system  had 
always  been  to  make  themselves  ministers  and 
monopolise  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  that 
they  had  no  system  or  design  but  that  Although 
the  Girondists  with  their  numerical  majority  could 
carry  the  order  of  the  day,  they  were  seriously 
wounded  and  lamed  by  this  attack  at  this  critical 
nick  of  time ;  and,  if  they  had  no  courage  before — 
no  heart  to  commit  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
mercy — they  were  not  likely  to  be  bolder  now.  In 
fact,  on  the  next  day,  January  the  4th,  Barbaroux 
demanded  that  the  discussion  should  be  closed,  and 
that  sentence  should  be  passed  within  four-and" 
twenty  hours.  He  was  followed  by  that  chief  of 
the  Plain,  Barr^re,  who  had  long  since  made  up 
his  own  mind  to  the  sentence  of  death,  and  who 
now,  in  a  long  and  laboured  speech,  urged  all  the 
arguments  he  could  command  to  prove  the  expe- 
diency of  that  sentence  and  of  its  immediate  exe- 
cution. The  predominant  argument  was  one  drawn 
from  the  old  logic  of  fear : — it  was,  that,  if  the  ex- 
king  were  not  put  to  death,  there  could  be  no 
safety  for  the  republic  or  the  founders  of  it.  He 
condemned  and  again  exposed  the  danger  of  any 
appeal  to  the  people  either  for  sentence  or  for  a 
confirmation  of  sentence ;  and  as  he  proceeded,  like 
a  true  middle-man,  he  eulogized  and  flattered  both 
sides  of  the  House,  the  Girondists  for  their  huma- 
nity and  superhuman  eloquence,  and  the  men  of 
the  Mountain  for  their  energy  and  republican 
dh'ectness.  He  carried  along  with  him  all  the 
hesitating  and  timid,  who  had  determined  not  to 
risk  in  any  way  their  own  heads  to  save  the  head 
of  Louis,  and  who  merely  wanted  some  plausible 
argument  wherewith  to  deaden  their  own  con- 
sciences. At  the  same  time  more  addresses  came 
in  from  the  departments  crying  for  execution,  and 
predicting  or  threatening  the  most  terrible  conse- 
quences if  it  were  delayed  many  days  longer. 
There  was,  too,  another  cause,  which  was  not 
without  its  effect,  even  in  this  solemn  matter,  with 
that  volatile  and  impatient  people;  they  were 
weary  with  the  length  of  the  discussion,  and  could 
no  longer  listen  with  any  patience  to  the  repetition 
day  after  day  of  nearly  the  same  arguments.  On 
Sunday  the  6th  there  was  a  furious  debate,  which 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  Paris  municipality  and 
upon  Roland  as  minister  of  the  interior.  Marat 
apostrophised  those  who  attacked  the  commune 
with  the  grossest  and  foulest  language ;  and  Robes- 
pierre, though  frequently  interrupted  by  cries  of 
•*  The  Abbaye!  the  Abbayc!"  denounced,  in 
a  terrible  style,  the  Girondist  ministry  and  the 
Girondist  majority  in  the  House,  declaring  that 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  commune  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  preserve  the  patriotic  minority 
from  their  savage  tyranny.    Roland,  who  was  pre- 


sent, having  been  called  to  the  bar  to  gin  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  interior,  protested, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  cried  out  calumny  and 
abomination ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  a  prodi- 
gious effect  being  produced  by  RobespierTe'i 
speech.  On  the  Ith  the  House  unanimoasly  de- 
creed that  the  discussion  of  the  trial  was  dosed, 
and  that  nothing  remained  to  do  but  to  fix  the 
definitive  sentence.  The  Mountain  proposed  that 
this  should  be  fixed  at  once;  but  the  Gironde 
moved  an  adjournment  till  the  14th,  and  this^was 
carried  after  another  tumultuous  debate.  In  the 
interval  the  Jacobin  newspapers  employed  them- 
selves very  busily  in  settling  the  how,  the  when, 
the  where  the  king  should  be  executed.  Camille  - 
Desmoulins  recommended  that  the  place  should 
be  the  Carrousd,  right  in  front  of  theTuileries; 
that  he  should  have  a  placard  on  his  breast  with 
the  words  "  Perjured  and  traitor  to  thk 
NATION,'*  and  another  placard  behind  him,  with 
the  simple  word  "  Kino."  Camille  further  i^ 
commended  that  the  Ck>nvention  should  decree  that 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  France  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Denis  should  henceforward  be  set  apart  as  the 
burying-places  of  thieves,  robbers,  assassins,  and 
traitors.  In  the  same  interval  the  Convention,  on 
the  motion  of  Kersaint,  who  had  been  a  naval 
officer  before  the  revolution,  decreed  that  thirty 
ships  of  the  line  and  twen^  frigates  should  be 
equipped  and  manned  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
hostne  movement  of  England. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  Convention  was 
completely  surrounded  by  immense  multitudes  of 
armed  citizens,  who  kept  shouting,  "  Death  to  the 
tyrant!"  "Death  to  bun  or  to  us!"  and  as  soon 
as  the  House  opened  the  galleries  were  crammed  to 
suffocation.  In  order  that  the  crowd  might  be  the 
greater,  the  commune  had  taken  upon  itsdf  to  order 
that  all  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusemept 
should  be  closed  that  day;  and,  as  the  people 
were  thus  shut  out  from  all  other  pastimes, 
nearly  the  whole  Paris  population  gatheied  round 
that  one  spot.  Buzot,  who  was  the  first  that 
ascended  the  tribune  on  this  tragical  day,  com- 
plained of  this  stopping  of  the  theatres  and  spec- 
tacles, and  proposed  that  the  Convention,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  crowd  and  the  tumult,  should 
order  those  places  of  amusement  to  be  all  opened 
as  usual.  The  Jacobins  opposed  and  ridiculed  the 
proposition.  Gensonn^  after  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
commune,  which  he  accused  of  organizing  trouble 
and  sedition,  and  perhaps  massaae,  demanded  that 
the  Convention  should  decree  that  the  police  of 
Paris  belonged  to  the  House,  and  not  to  the  muni- 
cipality. This  raised  another  tempest.  One  Ja- 
cobin cried  out  that  it  was  Gensonn^  and  his  party 
who  were  conspiring;  another  said  indignantly 
that  the  deputies  of  the  Convention  were  not  elected 
to  act  as  a  police;  butcher  Legendre  demanded 
that  Gensonn^  should  be  censured ;  and  linen- 
draper  Lecointre  exclaimed  majestically,  that  they 
were  met  there  to  pass  judgment  on  the  king,  snd 
not  to  talk  about  theatres  and  police.    TbeGi* 
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roDdists  were  again  compelled  to  give  way ;  the 
theatres  were  left  closed  and  the  people  where  they 
were ;  and  under  this  intimidation  Uie  Convention 
proceeded  to  decide  the  king's  fate.  Danton,  who 
had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  trial,  having 
been  absent  on  his  money-making  mission  in  Bel- 
gium, now  presented  three  several  series  of  ques- 
tions; but  after  a  long  debate  Danton*s  three 
schemes  were  rejected,  and  the  House  adopted  the 
following  scheme,  or  series,  proposed  by  Boyer- 
Fonfrede,  a  Girondist : — 

**  1.  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty  of  conspiring  against 
liberty,  and  of  crimes  against  the  general  safety  of 
the  state? 

"  2.  Shall  our  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification  and 
sanction  ? 

'^  3.  What  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on 
Louis?" 

Danton,  it  appears,  took  his  departure  again  that 
night,  for  on  the  following  day  he  was  not  present 
to  vote,  and  his  name  was  set  down  with  the  names 
of  nineteen  other  deputies  as  being  '^  absent  on 
commissions  appointed  by  the  Convention."  In 
spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  defeat  the  vote  by  muster- 
roll  or  appel  nominal,  the  resolution  to  adopt  that 
mode  of  proceeding  had  been  carried  against  the 
Girondists ;  and  it  was  further  resolved  that  every 
member  should  speak  from  the  tribune,  and  deliver 
his  opinion  and  motive  also  in  writing,  and  signed 
with  his  name.  Moreover,  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  on  the  motions  of  Rouyer  and  Jean-Bon- 
Saint- Andr^,  it  was  ordered  that  all  such  members 
as  were  absent  without  cause  should  be  censured, 
and  that  a  list  of  their  names  and  the  censures  pro- 
nounced upon  them  should  be  printed  and  sent  to 
the  departments.  Buzot,  however,  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  motion  favourable  to  laggards  and 
cowards :  it  was,  that  such  as  were  absent  might 
have  leave  to  vote  after  the  appel  nominal. 

When  this  muster-roll  began,  there  was  for  once 
a  solemn  silence  in  all  parts  of  the  House.  The 
president  read  the  first  question.  Is  Louis  Capet 
guilty,  &c.  ?  The  House  was  composed  in  all  of 
749  members :  the  muster-roll  showed  that  8  were 
absent  on  account  of  sickness^  that  20  were  absent 
on  commission,  and  that  721  were  present  and  an- 
swered to  their  names.  Of  all  these  721  there  was 
not  one  that  would  venture  to  say  simply  not  guilty, 
and  only  37  who  declared  that  they  were  incompe- 
tent to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  king,  or  recom- 
mended some  punishment  ehort  of  deioh.  All  the 
rest  of  the  deputies,  being  684,  replied  with  a  simple 
affirmative  Yes,  without  offering  any  explanation  or 
modification ;  and  in  this  list  we  find,  together  with 
Robespierre  and  Marat,  and  all  the  Mountain, 
CondoTcet,  Kersaint,  Thomas  Paine,  Isnard,  Ver- 
gniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn<!,  Brissot,  and  all  the 
great  Girondists.  The  president  (Vergniau4)  pro- 
claimed in  a  sonorous  voice,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people,  that  the  National  Convention  de- 
clared Louis  Capet  guilty.  They  then  without  loss 
of  time  proceeded  to  the  second  question— whether 
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there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  sanction 
the  sentence.  At  this  appel  nominal  5  members 
refused  to  vote  at  all;  11  would  only  vote  upon 
certain  conditions ;  280  (so  potently  had  their  fears 
worked  upon  the  late  majority)  voted  for  the  ap- 
peal to  the  people;  and  425  voted  against  it. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  Condorcet  and 
Thomas  Paine,  all  the  Girondist  chiefs  voted  for 
the  appeal.  Philippe  Egalite  voted  on  both  these 
questions  with  the  majority,  saying,  as  he  gave  his 
vote  on  the  appeal,  *^  I  only  think  of  my  duty  as  a 
citizen;  I  say.  No!"  President Vergniaud  then 
announced  with  the  same  solemnity,  that  the  Na- 
tional Convention  decreed  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  to 
the  people  for  their  ratification.  By  this  time  the 
night  was  advanced :  the  third  question  was  re- 
served for  the  morrow,  the  16th  of  January,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  House  would  not  rise 
until  they  had  pronounced  sentence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  debate  was 
opened,  not  about  the  sentence,  but  about  the  theatres, 
and  about  a  new  drama  entitled  UAmi  des  Lois 
(The  Friend  of  the  Laws),  a  miserable  piece,  but 
which  had  given  mortal  ofifence  to  the  Jacobins, 
as  it  seemed  intended  to  favour  the  king,  and  to 
hold  up  to  the  detestation  of  the  world  Robespierre, 
Marat,  and  one  or  two  other  leaders  of  the  Mountain. 
There  had  been  terrible  scuffles  and  fights  at  the 
representation;  and  the  ultra-Jacobin  commune, 
out  of  pure  regard  to  order  and  tranquillity,  had 
prohibited  the  repetition  of  the  drama.  The  exe- 
cutive council,  on  the  other  hand,  had  revoked  the 
order  of  the  commune,  as  contrary  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  in  which  was  included  the  liberty  of  the 
theatre.  PcStion  condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
commune,  justified  that  of  the  executive,  and  said 
some  fine  things  about  the  uncontrolled  liberty  of 
opinion  which  became  their  perfect  republic ;  as  if 
he  had  not  learned  from  the  entire  course  of  the 
revolution,  and  from  his  own  personal  experience 
in  it,  that  no'  liberty  was  to  be  allowed  except  to 
one  party.  Robespierre  a  little  later  said,  with 
great  naivete,  "  Without  doubt  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ought  to  be  entire;  but  it  must  not  be  em- 
ployed against  liberty."  And,  as  liberty  was  what 
the  majority  chose  to  make  it,  no  man  who  dif- 
fered from  them  could  be  permitted  to  express  his 
dissent  from  them  in  any  way.  With  respect  to 
the  offensive  drama,  VAnti  des  Lois^  Dubois- 
Crane^  and  other  Jacobins  said  it  was  written  with 
a  perfidious  object ;  that  the  acting  of  it  served  as 
a  rallying-point  to  the  enemies  of  la  chose  publique^ 
to  the  ex-privileged  orders  and  their  miserable 
lacqueys ;  that  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  swarms 
of  aristocrats  were  returning  to  Paris,  and  that  the 
emigrants  were  deserting  the  army  of  Cond<$  in 
order  to  excite  troubles  in  the  capital  that  might 
prevent  the  execution  of  Louis  Capet ;  and  from 
all  these  circumstances  they  concluded  that  the 
commune  had  only  done  its  duty  in  prohibiting 
the  play.  Danton,  whose  last  commission  must 
have  been  a  very  short  one,  as  he  was  now  in  the 
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House,  qxlaimed,  ^'  Citizens,  I  confeeB  I  thought 
that  we  were  to  be  occupied  upon  a  subject  very 
different  from  a  comedy!^*  Some  voices  said, 
"  But  liberty  is  concerned !"  "  True,"  rejoined 
DantoD,  "  lioerty  is  concerned.  But  we  are  to 
think  about  the  tragedy  that  we  are  to  present  to 
nations :  we  are  to  occupy  our  minds  as  to  how  we 
are  to  let  the  axe  of  the  law  fall  on  the  head  of  a 
tyrant,  and  not  about  miserable  comedies !"  Potion 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  hearing  such  language 
from  a  man  who  had  been  a  magistrate  and  a  mi- 
nister of  justice,  talked  some  more  commonplace 
about  the  liberty  (^  the  press,  and  made  a  motion 
only  to  be  outvoted.  At  this  moment  a  letter  from 
Roland  was  presented  and  read — a  letter  which 
announced  that  many  persons,  terror-stricken,  were 
flying  from  Paris ;  that  the  closing  of  the  barriers 
was  again  threatened;  that  nothing  was  talked  of 
but  fresh  proscriptions ;  that  the  fermentation  was 
universal;  that  everywhere  one  heard  •'  projects  of 
massacre  and  preaching  to  excite  murder;"  that 
the  incendiary  resolutions  of  many  sections,  the 
sanguinary  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  clubs,  and, 
finally,  the  arrival  of  many  pieces  of  artillery  which 
had  been  parked  at  St.  Denis,  and  which  in  the 
course  of  yesterday  had  been  brought  into  Paris 
and  distributed  among  the  sections,  could  leave  no 
doubt  on  tbe  mind  of  any  man  as  to  what  was  in- 
tended. "  I  know,"  added  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  "  that  the  commune  and  Santerre  assure 
you  that  Paris  is  tranquil ;  I  know  that  they  gave 
you  the  same  assurance  on  the  2nd  of  September ; 
I  know  that  I  then  made  fruitless  applications:  and 
I  also  know  that  I  am  as  powerless  to-day  as  I  was 
then.  The  same  faction  exists,  the  same  horrors 
now  threaten  us  I"  The  Girondists  trembled ;  the 
Mountain  laughed  to  scorn  t^e  notion  that  Paris 
was  otherwise  than  tranquil.  A  member  of  the 
droit  got  up  and  said  that  Charles  Yillette  had  just 
been  told  at  the  very  door  of  the  Convention,  that 
if  he  did  not  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  he  would 
be  massacred.  The  Mountain  hissed  and  mur- 
mured ;  and  butcher  Legendre  exclaimed,  *'  These 
fantastic  terrors  are  only  a  part  of  your  tactics  to 
delay  the  sentence  of  the  king.  If  you  had  to  con- 
demn the  people,  instead  of  the  king,  you  would 
not  be  so  slow !  It  is  only  old  slaves  like  you,  that 
still  bear  the  marks  of  their  fetters  on  their  wrists, 
that  can  talk  of  dangers  and  daggers  that  do  not 
exist !"  Marat  trusted  that  the  House  would  not 
be  the  dupe  of  a  farce  which  the  Girondists  had 
been  playing  for  three  days.  "  These  men,"  said 
he,  *'  who  now  pretend  to  be  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
are  the  very  men  who  a  few  days  ago  boasted  of 
their  majority  and  of  their  power  to  carry  votes 
and  decrees — they  are  the  very  men  who  are  con- 
stantly surrounded  with  bayonets,  and  who  have 
been  dining  every  day  in  the  barracks  of  the  fe- 
derates !  But  their  present  despair  proceeds  from 
their  having  discovered  that  the  brave  federates 
reject  the  criminal  principles  they  proposed  to  them, 
and  refuse  to  do  their  work."  Another  member 
iA  the  cdt^  droit  declared  that  some  members  of  the 


Mountain  had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  cannons 
had  been  brought  in  from  Stt  Denis  to  make  a 
revolution  like  that  of  the  10th  of  August ;  and 
another  affirmed  that  he  had  just  heard  pews-venders 
and  hawkers  crying  through  the  streets,  "  Here  ii 
the  true  list  of^the  royalists  and  aristocrats  who 
voted  yesterday  for  the  appeal  to  the  people." 
The  Mountain  roared,  and  Danton  told  the  House 
that  they  were  losing  time  in  idle  gossip.  Gen- 
sonn^  called  all  France  to  witness  that  the  faction 
of  the  Mountain  was  exercising  a  perfect  t)Tsnny. 
The  galleries,  which  were  still  more  crammed  than 
on  the  preceding  day,  expressed  in  various  ways 
how  impatient  they  were  for  the  third  appel  no- 
minal. The  Convention,  however,  passed  several 
more  hours  in  hearing  the  reports  of  the  minister 
of  justice  and  the  mayor  of  Paris  on  the  actual  state 
of  the  capital ;  and  in  voting  and  decreeing  that 
the  barriers  should  not  be  closed,  and  that  the  fe- 
derates actually  in  Paris  should  mount  guard  and 
do  duty  with  tne  national  guards.  The  Girondists 
atten^pted  to  carry  a  vote  to  bring  in  a  strong  regi- 
ment of  mounted  gendarmes  Uien  quartered  at 
Versailles ;  but  the  Jacobins,  who  were  not  quite 
sure  of  this  regiment,  opposed  the  project,  and  it 
ended  in  exciting  one  outcry  more  against  the  fall- 
ing party. 

As  the  day  was  now  far  advanced  it  was  agreed, 
on  the  motion  of  Danton,  that  the  House  would 
not  rise  or  take  up  any  other  business  until  the 
third  appel  nominal  was  finished.  Here  there 
arose  the  question  whether  a  simple  majority 
should  suffice  for  carrying  the  sentence,  or  whe- 
ther, in  such  a  case,  a  majority  of  two  thirds 
should  not  be  required*  Lanjuinais  demanded 
that  there  should  be  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
to  give  any  sentence  the  force  of  a  judgment  The 
Jacobins  cried  out  against  this  proposition ;  and 
Garan-Coulon  said  that  it  was  impossible  the  Con- 
vention should  follow  any  other  rule  than  the  ordi- 
nary one,  which  gave  a  majority  all  its  weight  and 
effect  whether  it  was  a  majority  of  one  or  a  majo- 
rity of  hundreds.  Lehardy  demanded  that  the 
question  should  be  put  thus — Transportation  or 
Death ;  and  that  the  majority  should  be  at  least 
a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  House. 
Duquesnoy,  a  Jacobin  of  the  deepest  dye,  and 
afterwards  a  colleague  of  Camot,  exclaimed,  *'  Citi- 
zens, I  am  too  well  convinced  of  the  enlightenment 
of  this  Assembly  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
serious  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  matter.  All 
the  world  have  declared  that  Louis  is  guilty  of 
treason  against  the  people.  Well,  then !  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  open  the  penal  code,  and 
apply  the  law  to  him.  I  read  in  that  code  that 
the  law  is  equal  for  all  citizens."  Danton,  knowing 
that  this  would  not  do,  simply  called  for  the  order 
of  the  day,  and,  this  being  carried,  it  remained  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  a  simple  majorih^  should 
decide  the  fate  of  Louis.  Lanjuinais  declared  diat 
all  forms  of  justice  and  all  feelings  of  humanity 
were  outraged,  and  that  the  Convention  was  deli- 
berating under  the  daggers  and  cannons  of  a 
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fkction;   but  these  self-eyident  truths  made  no 
impression  either  upon  the  mobs  in  the  galleries  or 
upon  the  men  of  the  Mountain,  who  had  the  can- 
nons and  the  daggers  Under  their  control.  A  secre- 
tary now  began  to  call  oyer  the  muster-roll.    It 
was  eight  o^lock  at  night,  and  the  hall  was  only 
imperfectly  lighted  up  with  lamps  and  candles. 
All  faces  were  either  pale  or  flushed — ^the  heads 
and  shoulders  projecting  from  the  galleries  seemed 
about  to  fall  upon  the  members  sitting  in  their 
seats.    By  a  drawing  of  lots,  or  by  some  operation 
styled  a  roulement,  the  deputies  of  the  Garonne, 
Gers,  and  the  Gironde,  who  nearly  all  belonged  to 
the  party  named  Girondists,  were  the  first  called 
upon  for  their  votes.    The  first  of  all  who  voted 
vyas  Mailhe,  and  his  vote  was  La  Mort  (Death) 
— but  he  demanded  that  the  Convention  should 
afterwards  discuss  the  point  whether  execution 
should  follow  immediately,  or  whether  sentence 
should  be  suspended  for  a  time,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  add  tnat  his  vote  of  death  was  independent 
of  this  proposition.    The  next  two  members  that 
Voted  were  Delmas  and  Ptojean,  who  both  said  La 
Mort,  and  nothing  more.     As  the  business  went 
on,  the  galleries  applauded  all  who  voted  simply  for 
death,  and  hooted  and  threatened  all  such  as  at- 
tempted to  qualify  the  sentence,  or  to  commute  it 
into  imprisonment  or  banishment.    Early  in  the 
roll,  Vergniaud,  who  was  acting  as  president,  was 
called  upon  i  and  pale  and  trembling,  and  cower- 
ing before  the  popular  fury,  he  pronounced  the 
monosyllable  Death,  although  he  had  previously 
declared  that  his  heart  and  conscience  would  never 
permit  him  to  give  such  a  vote  against  the  unfortu- 
nate king.     Guadet,  who  voted  next,  said  Death, 
but  recommended  the  suspension  of  execution  {le 
sursis)^  which  had  been  first  suggested  by  Mailhe. 
Next  came  Gensonn^,  who  followed  up  the  con- 
cise Vote  La  Mort,  by  demanding  that  the  Con- 
vention, in  order  to  prove  to  Europe  that  the  con- 
demnation of  Louis  was  not  the  work  of  a  faction, 
should  deliberate  immediately  after  judgment  on 
the  measures  of  security  proper  to  be  taken  in 
favour  of  the  children  of  the  condemned,  and 
against  his  family;  and  that,  in  order  to  nrove 
that  no  distinction  was  made   between  villains 
isceUrats)j  the  Convention  should  enjoin  the  mi- 
nister of  justice  to  pursue  before  the  tribunals  the 
assassins  and  brigands  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September!    In  some  few  instances  courage  and 
humanity  were  found  where  their  existence  could 
never  have  been  expected.    Thus  Grangeneuve 
boldly  voted  "  Imprisonment  {la  Detention)  ;'* 
and  Manuel,  with  equal  boldness,  said  "Banish- 
ment,*' and  soon  afterwards  rushed  out  of  the 
House  for  ever — ^but  not    before   he  had  been 
hustled,  kicked,  and  beaten,  beaten  on  the  very 
floor  of  the  House,  and  then  in  the  lobby.    As 
the  voting  continued,  one  opinion,  delivered  by 
Servl^re,  to  keep  the  king  m  prison,  and  only 
execute  him  in  case  of  the  coalition  again  in- 
vading France,  seemed  to  make  some  little  im- 
pression ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  as  the  con- 


viction was  by  this  time  universal  that  republican 
France,  instead  of  suffering  invasion,  might  now 
invade  all  Europe,  and,  in  alliance  with  the  people, 
bring  down  every  throne  to  the  dust.    Lepelletier 
Saint-Fargeau,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  krge 
fortune,  who  had  figured  in  the  Constituent  or  first 
Assembly,  and  who  had  harangued  and  written 
largely  for  the  abolition  of  all  capital  punishment, 
now,  to  save  his  own  life,  said.  Death.    Condorcet 
said,    *'THfi  greatest  punishment  short  of 
death."     Thomas  Paine,  who  had    previously 
urged  his  opinions  with  more  courage  than  any  of 
them,  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  voted 
for  Imprisonment  till  the  Peace,  and  then 
Banishment.    Several  members  of  the  Mountain 
voted,  like  the  majority  of  the  Girondists,  for 
Death,  with  the  Sursis.  As  every  member  had 
to  answer  to  his  name,  to  ascend  me  tribune,  to 
deliver  his  sentence  vivd  voce^  and  then  to  write  it 
and  sign  it  in  a  proces  verbal^  the  dismal  business 
proceeded  very  slowly.    Some  of  the  deputies  fell 
asleep  in  their  places,  and  had  to  be  roused  by  the 
ushers  when  their  names  were  called.     Otners, 
choosing  their  time,  ran  out  of  the  House  to  get 
dinner  or  other  refreshments.    The  people  in  the 
galleries  brought  their  refreshments  with  them, 
and  were  seen  drinking  wine  and  brandy  as  in  a 
common  tavern.     One  particular  gallery  set  aside 
for  distinguished  visitors  was  occupied  by  Philippe 
£galit(^'s  mistresses,  and  by  other  rouged  and 
splendidly  dressed  dames,  some  of  whom,  with 
cards  and  pins,  pricked  down  the  aves  and  noes  as 
if  they  had  been  at  the  roulette-table  or  playing  at 
rouge-et-noir.     Deputies  of  the  Convention  carried 
ices,  and  bon-bons  and  other  condiments,  to  these 
proper  priestesses  of  that  temple  of  liberty ;  and 
love-making  of  the  French  fashion,  and  gallantry, 
and  assignation,  went  on  even  as  if  the  harlots  and 
the  scoundrels  had  been  at  a  meny  play.    From 
time  to  time  some  fellows  went  over  to  the  neigh- 
bouring coffee-houses,  where  other  cold-blooded 
scoundrels  were  betting  upon  the  results  of  the 
appel  nominal.       Marat  voted,   Death  within 
TWENtY-FouR  HOURS ;  Dsutou,  simply.  Death  ; 
but  Robespierre  accompanied  his  vote  of  Death  by 
a  long  comment,  in  which  he  said  that  the  very  rea- 
sons which  had  formerly  induced  him  to  call  for 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  now  made  him 
demand  the  deatn  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  him  the 
death  of  all  rovalty.    When  the  turn  of  Si^yes 
came,  that  ex-abb^  said,  shrilly  and  briefly,  La 
Mort  sans  phrases  (Death  without  phrases). 
But  the  vote  which  made  the  most  sensation  was 
that  delivered  by  the  ex-Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
mounted  the  tribune  between  night  and  morning, 
and  with  a  hollow,  shaking  voice  said,   "  Solely 
occupied  by  my  duty,  convinced  that  all  those  who 
have  made    attempts,  or  shall  hereafter   make 
attempts  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
merit  death,  I  vote  for  Death."    There  was  a 
universal  murmur,  a  sort  of  subdued  groan ;  but 
this  was  all,  and,  with  the  vast  majoritjr  there  col- 
lected, the  feeling  of  horror  was  transitory.    All 
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through  the  next  day,  the  llth  of  January,  this 
Yoting  continued.  At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  when 
Chazal  the  younger  gave  the  last  vote  of  all,  the 
president  announced  that  he  had  received  two  let- 
ters, one  from  Louis's  counsel,  the  other  from  Le- 
brun,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who  enclosed  a 
note  about  the  king  from  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
Garan-Coulon,  and  a  great  many  more  deputies, 
Girondists  as  well  as  Jacobins,  shouted  that  the 
letter  from  the  Spanish  minister  was  an  insult,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  read.  Danton  exclaimed, 
**  I  am  astonished  at  the  audacity  of  any  power 
pretending  to  exercise  an  influence  over  our  deli- 
berations. If  everybody  was  of  my  opinion,  we 
would  this  instant  declare  war  against  Spain,  were 
it  only  for  this  letter."  Gensonn^  said  he  thought 
like  Danton,  and  he  moved  the  order  of  the  day, 
which  was  carried  unanimously.  The  note  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  offered,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign,  not  only  the  neutrality  of  Spain,  but 
her  friendly  mediation  with  the  other  powers,  if 
they  would  only  spare  the  life  of  Louis  XVI.,  was 
thrown  over  the  table  and  sent  back  unread  to  the 
foreign  office ;  and,  if  all  the  courts  of  Europe  had 
sent  similar  notes,  they  would  all  have  been  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  They  then  read  the  note 
from  Louis's  counsel,  who  b^ged  to  be  heard  once 
more  at  the  bar.  Robespierre  insisted  that  the 
counsel  could  not  be  heard  until  the  appel  nominal 
had  been  scrutinised,  and  the  result  of  it  made 
known;  and,  after  some  debate  or  clamour,  the 
House  agreed  with  him.  At  this  moment  Duchll- 
tel,  a  farmer  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thouars 
inPoitou,  who  had  been  returned  to  the  Convention 
by  the  department  of  Deux-Sevres,  and  who  had 
generously  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  the  king, 
was  carried  into  the  hall  in  blankets  and  with  his 
head  wrapped  up.  He  had  been  lying  on  a  sick 
bed,  but  had  risen  from  it  in  the  belief  that  one 
humane  vote  more  would  turn  the  balance. 
Draper  Lecointre,  Duhem,  and  some  other  Jar 
cobins,  contended  that  he  could  not  vote,  as  the 
appel  nominal  was  over,  and  the  result  of  it  known ; 
but  Valaz(^,  who  was  acting  as  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries, said  that  the  scrutiny  was  not  over,  and  the 
majority  decided  that  the  House  could  not  refuse 
to  any  member  his  right  of  voting.  Duchitel 
crawled  up  the  steps  of  the  tribune,  and  gave  his 
vote  for  Banishment.  Charlier,  a  member  of  the 
Mountain  and  a  close  adherent  of  Maiat,  demanded 
that  the  president  should  interrogate  the  sick  mem- 
ber in  order  to  make  him  confess  who  had  sent  to 
bring  him  there  in  that  state ;  but  this  proposition 
was  rejected  with  murmurs.  The  secretaries  then 
presented  the  lists  to  the  president  (Yergniaud), 
who,  putting  on  a  solemn  countenance,  said, 
*^  Citizens,  I  am  going  to  proclaim  the  result  of 
the  scrutiny.  You  are  going  to  perform  a  grand 
act  of  justice.  I  hope  that  humanity  will  induce 
you  to  maintain  the  most  profound  silence  :  when 
justice  has  spoken,  humanity  ought  to  have  its 
turn."  Afler  this  preamble  he  read  the  result  of 
the  third  appel  nominal.— The  number  of  members 


absent  on  commission  was  15,  8  were  absent 
through  real  or  feigned  sickness,  and  5  had  T^ 
fused  to  vote.     Of  the  721  that  remained,  2  hA 
voted  for  the  galleys ;  286  for  imprisonment  and 
banishment  at  the  peace,  or  for  immediate  banislh 
ment,  or  for  an  imprisonment  which  was  to  end  in 
death  if  France  should  be  again  invaded;  46 
had  voted  for  death  with  the  sursis  either  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  or  at  the  peace,  or  at 
the  ratification  of  the  constitution ;  26  had  voted 
for  death,  but  had  subjoined  the  recommendation 
ofMailhe;  and  361  had  voted  for  death  without 
any   condition,  restriction,   or    recommendation. 
Taking  the  26  shuffling  Girondists  (Mailheand 
those  who  had  voted  with  him)  as  being  on  the 
side  of  mercy,  the  majority  for  Death  was  only  a 
majority  of  One ;  but  throwing  Mailhe  and  his 
crew  on  the  other  side,  as  they  must  be  thrown, 
the  blood  majority  will  stand  at  53,  or  367  against 
334.    When  he  had  gone  through  these  enumera- 
tions Yergniaud  said,  in  a  sorrowful  tone  of  voice, 
"  Citizens,  I  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  National 
Convention,  that  the  punishment  it  pronounces  on 
Louis  Capet  is  Death." 

The  very  next  instant  the  king's  counsel  came 
to  the  bar.  Deseze  read  a  protest  signed  by 
Louis,  who,  besides  protesting,  claimed  to  be  per- 
mitted to  appeal  to  the  people.  Deseze  pleaded 
eloquently  for  the  helpless  sovereign,  dwelling 
upon  the  smallness  of  the  majority  and  the  anxiety 
which  the  large  majority  of  the  Convention  had 
so  lately  shown  for  the  ratification  by  the  people. 
Tronchet  spoke  with  equal  eloquence;  and  the 
tears  and  sobs  of  the  white-headed  Malesherbes, 
which  scarcely  allowed  him  to  speak  one  un- 
interrupted sentence,  were  more  eloquent  than 
any  rhetoric  or  any  pleading.  Many  members 
seemed  overcome  by  the  old  man's  tenderness; 
but  Robespierre  rose  and  delivered  one  of  his 
freezing  speeches.  Guadet  demonstrated  that  it 
was  impossible  to  allow  of  the  king's  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  the  House  forthwith  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  such  appeal,  but  that  the 
sursis^  or  suspension  of  execution,  should  be  debated 
on  the  morrow.  They  then  adjourned  amidst 
hootings  and  hissings,  for.  though  it  was  near  mid- 
night of  the  17th,  and  they  had  been  sitting  ever 
since  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the 
galleries  were  furious  at  their  adjourning  without 
settling  the  sursis  question  like  all  the  rest,  and 
learing  the  king  for  immediate  execution. 

On  the  morrow,  the  18th,  two  or  three  efforts 
were  made  to  lengthen  the  delay  by  men  who 
thought  that  delay  might  yet  give  Louis  a  feeble 
chance  for  life.  Some  charitable  doubts  were 
suggested  that  the  enumeration  of  the  votes  of  yes- 
terday  might  not  be  quite  correct,  and  some  hours 
were  passed  in  going  over  and  scrutinising  again 
that  appel  nominal.  No  error  wsm  detected.  One 
member,  a  Jacobin  of  the  Mountain,  proposed  that 
a  proces  verbal  of  all  the  late  proceedings  shoold 
be  printed  and  sent  to  the  departments,  with  an 
address  to  the  people,  in  which  the  Convention 
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should  clearly  state  the  motives  under  which  it 
had  acted.     Thuriot,  Choudieu,  Charlier,  Tallien, 
Duquesnoy,    Duhem,    Julien,    Rohespierre,    and 
others,  vehemently  opposed  the  proposition,  saying 
that  it  was  only  meant  to  gain  time,  and  that  it  was 
utterly  useless,  as  the  people  had  given  their  repre- 
sentatives the  incontestable  right  of  trying  the 
tyrant  and  sending  him  to  the  scaffold.     Several 
of  the  Girondists,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  emit 
that  opinion  from  the  tribune,  and  whose  own  con- 
duct had  been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle, 
cried  out  in  the  crowd  that  this  was  not  true — that 
the  people  had  given  the  Convention  no  such  right 
or  powers!     This  cowardly  inconsistency  greatly 
incensed  Choudieu,  who  roared,  *'  President,  call 
that  c6te  droit  to  order!    They  are  indirectly  pro- 
testing against  the  vote  and  will  of  the  majority !" 
Tallien,  who  had  no  more  bowels  than  a  rock,  rose 
at  the  very  top  of  the  Mountain  to  recommend 
dispatch  on  account  of  humanity.     *^  Louis,"  said 
he,  **  knows  that  he  has  been  condemned,  and  that 
a  suspension  of  punishment  has  been  demanded  for 
him.     Now  is  it  not  barbarous  to  leave  him  any 
longer  in  uncertainty  as  to  his  fate  ?    I  demand 
that  we  decide  this  question  before  we  rise,  in 
order  not  to  prolong  the  agonies  of  the  condemned 
prisoner."    Lareveill^re-Lepeaux,  now  a  member 
of  the  Plain,  expressed  some  disgust  at  Tallien's 
sortie.     *'  I  have,"  said  he,  ^*  voted  against  the 
appeal  to  the  people ;  I  have  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis;  but  it  is  not  without  horror  that  I  hear 
humanity  invoked  with  cries  of  blood !   My  advice 
is,  not  to  admit  any  long  delay  to  our  final  deter- 
mination ;  but  it  is  almost  incredible  that  any  one 
can  wish  this  important  question  to  be  decreed  in 
one  sitting  by  an  assembly  worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  and  extraordinary  length  of  our  last  sit- 
ting.'*    Lareveill^re-Lepeaux  concluded  with  de- 
manding that  the  House  should  rise  at  its  usual 
hour,  and  that  the  discussion  should  not  be  closed 
until  every  member  in  it  should  have  been  fully 
informed.     Couthon  demanded  that  Tallien's  mo- 
tion should  have  the  priority,  and  that  the  House 
should  decide  both  upon  it  and  upon  Mailhe's  pro- 
position or  query  whether  a  reprieve  or  suspension 
of  punishment  should  be  allowed  before  it  ad- 
journed.   A  voice  cried  out,  **And  let  us  vote 
upon  this  point  too  by  appel  nominal !" — ^to  which 
there  seemed  to  be  a  universal  response, ''  Agreed, 
agreed.''    Dounau  of  Boulogne,  and  a  representa- 
tive from  the  department  Pas-du-Calais,  which  had 
returned  Thomas  Paine  among  its  members,  spoke 
against  Tallien's  mock  humanity,  and  the  indecent 
precipitation  that  was  recommended.  Dounau  had 
voted  for  banishment  at  the  last  appel  nominal, 
and  he  now  wished  to  read  a  paper  against  the 
punishment  of  death,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
that  brother  member,  who  could  not  make  speeches 
in  French.    **  One  of  your  members,"  said  he, 
**  Thomas  Paine,  has  an  important  opinion  to 
communicate.     Perhaps  it  will  be  of  some  use  to 
learn  from  him  how  in  England         "     He  was 
interrupted  by  indignant  murmurs^  and  called  a 


traitor  to  the  people.    Before  descending  from  the 
tribune  Dounau  exclaimed  that  those  were  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people  who  were  flattering  their  evil 
passions,  their  atrocious  curiosity  to  see  how  a 
king  could  die ;  that  the  true  friends  of  the  people 
were  those  who  would  stop  bloodshed  and  dry 
up  tears,  and  struggle  to  bring  back  the  people 
to  feelings  of  mercy,  to  principles  of  morality, 
justice,  and  reason !     He  was  answered  by  Robes- 
pierre, who  said  it  would  greatly  grieve  him  if 
one  part  of  the  Assembly  should  be  obliged  to 
do  yiolenoe  on  the  other,  but  that  he  hoped  that 
no  honest  patriot  would    permit  himself  to  be 
shamefully  dragged  in  the  train  of  a  majority,  in* 
stead  of  concurring  with  his  free  vote  to  eternize 
the  glory  of  the  French  name.     Sentences  surely 
were  not  passed  in  order  not  to  be  executed; 
tyrants  were  not  condemned  ^or  the  sake  of  a  bar^ 
ren  formula;   it  was  very  absurd  to  attempt  to 
interpose  a  space  between  condemnation  and  exe- 
cution ;  it  was  very  dangerous,  by  delay,  or  pity,  or 
pusillanimity,  to  re-awaken  the  guilty  hopes  of  the 
royalists.    Tht  longer  the  execution  was  delaved, 
the  greater  would  be  the  risk  of  intrigues,  plots, 
troubles,  and  dvil  war.  The  penal  code  demanded 
that  every  criminal  sentence  should  be  executed 
within    four-and-twenty    hours.      If  the  House 
thought  they  might  in  the  present  instance  depart 
from  the  written  law,  they  ought  at  least  to  set 
aside  all  incidental  propositions,  and  adjourn  till 
to-morrow  tlie  actusd  question.     A  great  many 
voices  on  his  own  side  of  the  House  cried  No !  No ! 
*^  Citizens,"  rejoined  Robespierre,  **you  know  this 
adjournment  is  not  my  proposition.     I  have  urged 
that  humanity  and  the  letter  of  the  law  command 
the  execution  within  four-and-twenty  hours.     I 
demand,  then,  if  this  assembly — ^which  I  cannot 
believe — shall  refuse  to  pronounce  definitively  be- 
fore it  rise,  that  it  shall  decree  that  to-morrow,  at 
four  o'clock,  the  appel  nominal    shall   be  com- 
menced on  tiie  question  of  sursis^  so  that  the  exe- 
cution may  follow  without  loss  of  time."    Many 
Jacobins  shouted  that  the  question  ought  to  be 
settled  to-day  or  to-night,  or  before  the  House  rose ; 
and  a  fresh  tumult  ensued.     When  it  had  lasted 
for  some  time  the  president  put  on  his  hat,  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  quitted  the  House. 
About  three  hundred  remained,  collected  in  groups 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  many  voices  among 
them  cried  out  that  the  House  had  not  been  pro- 
rogued—that the  debates  ought  to  go  on— that  the 
president  had  acted  irregularly  and  illegally,  and 
ought  to  be  called  to  the  bar.    Several  members 
who  had  formerly  been  presidents  of  the  House 
were  consulted  as  to  the  rules ;  and  at  last  Lacroix, 
the  friend  of  Danton,  took  possession  of  the  pre* 
sident's  fauteuil.     Some  of  the  Mountain,  who 
fancied  that  Lacroix  was  going  to  preside,  and 
that  the  minority  that  remained  would  deliberate 
and  vote  against  the  majority  that  had  taken  their 
departure,  exclaimed  that  this  was  a  superb  mo- 
ment— that  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
annihilating  the  royalists  and  the  Brissotins.    Bat 
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a  good  many  members  refused  to  take  their  seats, 
or  to  deliberate,  and  Lacroix  thought  himself 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  not  properly  pre- 
side,  that  the  members  present  did  not  make  a 
Contention,  and  that  the  majority  had  certainly 
pronounced  the  adjournment.  Some  of  the  Moun- 
tain cried  out,  "But  now  we  are  the  majority!" 
**  I  know  no  majority  when  an  adjournment  has 
been  legally  pronounced,''  responded  Lacroix: 
^  you  may  name  a  president  if  you  will,  but  I 
declare  that  I  will  not  preside/'  And  so  saying 
he  quitted  the  chair  in  the  midst  of  murmurs. 
Some  said  that  they  would  appoint  a  president, 
some  that  they  would  remain  all  night  in  the 
Housct  though  no  business  were  done,  m  order  to 
show  the  people  who  were  the  true  patriotB»  and 
who  the  traitors  that  abandoned  their  posts.  Cou- 
thon  said  it  would  be  better  to  aroid  any  irregular 
act  by  going  quietly  home,  engaging,  every  man 
on  his  honour,  to  be  at  his  post  to-morrow  morn- 
ing atnitte  o'clock.  Robespierre  rose  and  said, 
^  I  am  now  speaking  only  to  friends  and  brothers, 
for  all  who  are  now  here  are  good  citizens  and  of 
•ne  mind.  Our  only  motive  for  demanding  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  condemned  tyrant  is 
the  fear  that  he  may  be  rescued,  or  that  troubles 
may  arise.  The  only  object,  then,  of  all  good  citi- 
zens, at  this  moment,  ought  to  be  to  prevent  this 
danger.  Let)  therefore,  every  one  of  us  go  and 
exert  himself  according  to  his  ability.  Let  us  give 
good  warning  to  the  commandant-general,  to  the 
municipality,  to  the  sections,  to  the  clubs,  to  the 
federates,  and  to  this  end  let  us  now  calmly  retire 
from  this  House.  To-morroW  we  will  return  and 
resume  our  glorious  labours  for  terrifying  kings 
and  firmly  establishing  liberty!*'  While  he  was 
speaking  Santerre  stalked  into  the  House,  followed 
by  some  of  his  aides^e^camp,  and  spoke  apart 
with  Marat  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Mountain; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Incorruptible  had  finished  his 
speechi  Santerre^  though  not  a  member  of  the 
House,  mounted  the  tribune  to  deliver  a  very  sig* 
nificant  discourse.  **  I  speak  to  you,'*  said  the 
brewer,  "as  a  citizen.  All  Paris  is  perfectly  tran- 
quil The  judgment  of  the  ci-devant  king  will 
be  executed  with  great  safetv  and  ceremony.  I 
have  a  reserve  of  five  thousand  men  ready  to  march 
in;  there  are  cannons  everywhere,  but  we  shall 
not  want  them;  tranquillity  cannot  be  interrupted. 
*»»•••  Then  be  tranquil  yourselves,  for  the  people 
will  never  suflRer  the  head  of  Louis  to  fall  other* 
wise  than  as  the  laws  direct."  Having  thus  said, 
be  descended  fVom  the  tribune  in  the  midst  of 
tremendous  applauses;  and  quitted  the  House. 
The  members  and  the  mobs  in  the  galleries  soon 
followed  Santerre,  saying,  "  Citizens,  to-morrow 
it  nine  in  the  morning!"  It  was  now  almost 
midnight. 
At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  19th  they  met 

£kin»  A  leUer  was  presented  from  Manuel,  de- 
ring  that  he  could  no  longer  consider  himself  as 
a  member,  that  he  would  never  again  deliberate  ot 
iUend  the  Hovae^  that  it  waa  impossible  for  the 


Convention,  composed  as  it  was,  to  save  Fnnce, 
and  that  the  virtuous  man  had  now  nothing  to  do 
but  to  envelope  himself  in  his  mantle  and  die. 
The  House  took  no  notice  of  the  letter.  An  order 
of  the  general  council  of  the  commune  was  next 
read.  This  order  imported  that,  now  that  the  trial 
of  Louis  Was  finished,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
see  his  counsel  or  any  one  else,  and  that  the  com- 
missaries of  the  municipality  should  make  a  strict 
seaf  ch  in  his  apartments.  Choudieu  moved  that 
there  should  be  no  debate  about  this  order,  and 
that  the  Convention  should  now  decree  that  it 
would  not  rise  until  the  question  of  sursis  or  r^ 
prieve  was  finally  settled ;  and  this  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division.  The  debate  which  followed  was 
as  tumultuous  and  as  indecent  aa  the  preceding 
ones,  and  the  conduct  of  the  humane  Girondisti 
just  as  equivocating  and  cowardly,  as  ill  combined 
and  inconsistent  as  ever.  Vergniaud,  Genaonn^ 
Boyer-FonfrMe,  Ducos,  Barbaroux,  Rebecjiui,  and 
many  more  of  them,  voted  against  the  sursis,  which 
had  heetk  recommended  by  their  own  friend  Mailhe; 
Guadet  voted  for  it,  as  did  Buzot,  Brissot,  and  Pe- 
tion ;  while  Grangeneuve  and  the  great  Condorcet 
declined  voting  at  all.  Buzot  said,  in  a  fury,  that 
the  Mountain  only  wanted  to  put  Louis  to  death 
in  order  to  place  Philippe  Egalit^  on  the  throne. 
Condorcet,  though  he  would  not  commit  himself 
by  a  vote,  delivered  a  long,  pedantic,  perfectibilian 
harangue,  beginning  and  ending  in  rigmarole.  He 
was  in  doubt  whether  Louis  ought  to  be  executed 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  or  not ;  he  was  a 
merciful  man,  but  he  loved  strict  justice ;  he  was 
anxious  that  the  matter  should  be  settled,  but  still 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  e?il  consequences  and  unfa- 
vourable impressions  that  might  be  produced  by 
sending  Louis  to  the  guillotine.  By  means  of  ca- 
lumny and  misrepresentation  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  mieht  induce  their  subjects  to  believe  that 
the  tyrant  had  been  unjustly  dealt  with ;  and  thui 
not  merely  the  kings,  but  the  peoples  of  Europe 
— the  masses,  from  whom  co-operation  and  frater- 
nization might  otherwise  be  expected— would  be 
set  against  the  French  republicans.  The  despots 
might  say  to  their  subjecto  that  the  Convention  be- 
headed Louis  in  sheet  vengeance ;  might  represent 
the  friends  of  liberty  as  men  greed5r  for  blood; 
might  describe  the  revolution  as  a  thing  that  led 
to  anarchy  and  disorder;  and  this  was  the  only 
means  by  which  the  good  and  great  cause  could  be 
ityured.  "  When,*^  continued  this  equivocator, 
"  I  saw  my  colleagues  mount  the  tribune  to  pro- 
nounce their  vote,  1  remarked  that  many  of  the 
firmest  of  our  patriots  did  not  pronounce  the  word 
•  Death  *  without  shuddering.  Well,  then !  let  us 
abolish  the  punishment  of  death  for  all  prwak 
crimes,  reserving  for  another  time  the  examination 
of  the  question  whether  we  shall  preserve  that 
punifthment  for  crimes  against  the  state,  for  here 
the  considerations  are  very  different !  The  prompt 
execution  of  sentence  upon  a  convict  ia  certainly 
a  duty  of  humanity,  and  we  ought  to  fulfil  it 
In  Paris  people  complain  that  the  prisooa  are 
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full;  and  terrible  reporte  are  8pre<Ml  as  to  the 
fate  these  prisoners  may  meet  with  at  this  season 
of  exciterpent   ^nd    movement.      But   what  is 
the  cause  of  this  ?    It  is  that  there  is  only  one 
tribunal  in  Paris.    Let  us  increase  the  number 
of  criminal  tribunals  in  the  capital,  and  then  these 
prisoners  may  be  tried  expeditiously.     You  have 
hitherto  testified  an  active  solicitufie  for  liberty. 
Some  have  accused  you  of  carrying  your  zeal  too 
&r.    I  do  not,  nor  do  I  wish  to  diminish  it ;  but 
I  demand  from  you  some  measures  of  philanthropy 
and  beneficence.  Hasten  to  decree  laws  of  adoption ! 
Hasten  to  secure  the  fortune  of  children  bom  out 
of  marriage ;  act  and  decree  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  terms  foundling  and  bastard  be  expunged  for 
ever  from  the  French  language.    The  necessities 
of  the  state  oblige  us  to  impose  taxes ;  but  there 
sre  means  proper  to  prevent  diose  taxes  irom  press- 
ing heavily  on  the  poor.    Liegislators,  make  haste 
to  consult  as  to  these  means!"     Such  was  the 
speech  which  the  humane  philosopher  Condorcet 
delivered  on  the  question  of  mrris.    When  he  had 
done,  Thomas  Paine,  who  had  still  some  remains  of 
the  English  nature  in  him,  ascended  the  tribune  to 
jead,  or  ri^ther  cause  to  be  read,  the  written  dis** 
course  to  which  his  colleague,  Dounau  of  Boulogne, 
had  alluded  the  day  before.   Ikfarat,  who  knew  that 
Paine  8  opinion  was  strongly  pronounced  against 
the  execution  of  the  king,  ^nd  who  possibly  did 
not  know  that  deism  and  quakerism  were  two  very 
different  creeds,  cried  out  that  Thomas  Paine,  the 
high-priest  of  modem  deism*  could  not  be  allowed 
to  vote  on  this  question,  as  he  was  a  Quaker,  spd 
as  the  religious  principles  of  the  Quakers  were  op« 
posed  to  the  punishment  of  death.     The  majority, 
however,  decided  that  Paine's  written  discourse 
should  be  heard » and  (in  order  that  the  effect  might 
not  be  injured  by  mispronunciation)  that  one  of  the 
secret ^ies  of  the  House  should  read  it  for  him. 
In  this  discourse  Thomas  boasted  that  he  had  had 
some  experience  in  revolutions,  having  twenty  years 
Hgo  contributed  to  the  revolution  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  that  his  language  had  ever  been  the 
language  of  liberty  and  humanity^  and  that  he  knew 
by  experience  that  nothing  so  exalted  the  soul  of  a 
nation  as  the  union  of  these  two  principles  in  all 
circumstances.    He  announced,  in  a  manner  much 
more  direct  and  manly  than  that  of  Condorcet, 
(hat,  coHBidering  the  furious  passions  which  ra^d 
in  France,  and  particularly  in  Paris,  the  execution 
>f  the  king  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  world  as 
lothing  but  an  act  of  vengeance.     "  My  anxiety 
or  the  cause  of  France,"  said  he,  "  is  now  limited 
o  an  anxiety  for  the  honour  of  the  French  people. 
f  it  is  reserved  to  me,  after  my  retum  to  America, 
o  write  the  history  of  the  French  revolution,  I  would 
ather  have  to  record  a  thousand  errors  dictated  by 
lumanitjy  than  one  mistake  proceeding  from  a  too 
eyere  justice.''   He  said  that  the  most  humane  and 
ittest  punishment  would  be  imprisonment  till  the 
eace,  and  then  banishment.     He  reminded  them 
lat  the  present  Convention  hsd  only  been  elected 
>  make  a  republican  constitution,  which  must  be 


submitted  to  the  acpeptstion  of  the  people ;  'that,  as 
soon  as  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies  ac- 
cepted the  constitution,  Uiere  must  be  a  general 
election,  and  that  the  actual  Convention  could  not 
exist  more  than  five  or  six  months.  The  new  choice 
of  representatives  would  enable  the  entire  body  of 
the  people  to  express  their  opinion,  and  he  there- 
fore proposed  that  the  decision  of  the  king's  fate 
should  be  left  to  the  next  legislature.  He  repre- 
sented briefly  and  energeticidly  that  the  death  of 
Louis  would  greatly  increase  the  number  of  the 
enemies  of  the  French  republic,  and  decrease  the 
number  of  its  friendSi  **  Frftuce,"  sitid  be,  ^'  has 
now  only  one  »llyi  the  American  republic,  spd  that 
ally  is  the  sole  nation  that  c^n  Airpish  her  with 
naval  stores  j  for  the  kingdoms  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, from  which  sh«  hw  besn  Rpoustomed  to  pro- 
cure those  provisions,  sre  or  soon  will  be  at  war 
with  her.  Now  it  unjbrtunately  hsppens  that  the 
person  who  is  the  object  of  the  present  discussion 
(Louis)  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  their  best  friend,  as  he  who  procured  them 
their  liberty.  X  can  assure  you  that  his  execution 
will  spread  a  universal  affliction  through  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  yet  in  your  power  to  spare  your  best 
friends  that  affliction.  If  I  could  speak  your  la^r 
guage  like  a  Frenchman,  I  would  descend,  a  sup- 
plicant, to  your  bar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  my 
brothers  in  America  present  to  you  a  petition  and 
prayer  to  suspend  the  execution  of  Louis  I"  The 
galleries  and  the  Mountain  roared  furiously.  Thu* 
riot  exclaimed,  "  That  is  not  the  true  language  of 
Thomas  Paine!"  Marat  ran  up  to  the  tribune, 
spoke  with  Paine,  then  ran  down  again  and  shrieked 
in  his  screech-owl  voice,  ^^  J  denounce  the  translator 
of  the  discourse !  These  are  not  the  opinions  of 
Thomas  Paine!  It  is  a  wicked  and  unfaithful 
translation !"  Garan-Coulon  solemnly  affirmed 
that  he  had  seen  the  original  in  Paine's  own  hands, 
and  that  the  translation  was  strictly  exact.  The 
secretary  was  then  allowed  to  continue  the  reading 
of  Paine's  discourse,  which  concluded  with  these 
words :  "  Your  executive  council  have  just  ap- 
pointed vo  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  who 
will  set  sail  in  a  few  days.  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  your  allies  thsn  if  your  ambassador  on 
his  arrival  shall  be  able  to  tell  them  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  part  which  Louis  Capet  took  in 
the  American  revolution,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  affliction  which  the  Americans  might  have  felt 
at  his  execution,  you  have  suspended  the  penalty 
of  death.  Jh  !  citizens^  do  not  give  ike  despot  of 
England  the  pleasure  of  seeing  sent  to  the  scaffold 
the  man  who  helped  my  beloved  brethren  of  Ame- 
rica to  free  themselves  from  his  chains!"  [King 
George  of  England  wept  for  th^  fate  of  the  hspless 
Bourbon ;  but  too  many  of  Thomas  Paine's  be«- 
bved  brethren  of  America— fts  we  may  show  h»e^ 
after — hailed  the  executicm  of  their  benefactor  as 
a  grand  republican  triumph,  and  celebrated  the 
death  of  Louis  with  feasts  and  songs.]  As  for 
Thomas  Paine,  whose  discourse  produced  no  salu- 
tary efibct,  he  incurred  from  tiiis  moment  the 
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deadly  hatred  of  the  Mountain  and  Robespierre, 
who,  in  the  month  of  June  following,  drove  him 
out  of  the  Convention  as  a  base  foreigner  and  no 
republican. 


BainoT. 

Brissot,  in  his  speech,  told  the  Convention  that 
if  they  cut  off  Louis's  head  one  day,  they  must  de- 
clare, on  the  next,  war  against  England,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  all  the  tyrants  of  Europe,  on  whose 
part  a  war  was  inevitable ;  but  their  recent  vic- 
tories over  the  Prussians,  Austrians,  and  Sardi- 
nians, and  their  cherished  belief  that  they  could 
revolutionize  and  Jacobinize  the  popular  masses  in 
all  countries,  made  the  French  confident  of  a  per- 
petuity of  triumph,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Convention  were  quite  ready  to  declare  war  against 
all  Europe.  At  a  late  hour  the  appel  nominal 
commenced,  each  member  voting  simply  "  Yes" 
or  "  No/*  Seventeen  members  were  absent  on 
commission — the  number  of  those  who  pleaded 
sickness  as  the  cause  of  their  absence  was  now 
swollen  to  21  —  8  were  reported  absent  with- 
out known  cause,  and  12  refused  to  vote.  Phi- 
lippe Egalit^  and  319  more  said  *'No!"  to 
the  mrsis^  and  310  said  "  Yes!"  It  was,  there- 
fore, carried  by  a  majority,  an  unqualified  majority 
of  Seventy,  that  there  should  be  no  delay,  and 
that  Louis  should  f  suffer  death  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  Santerre's  cannon-speech  and  other 
demonstrations  had  operated ;  the  present  majority 
was  greater  by  17  than  the  majority  which  had 
pronounced  sentence  of  death ;  21  were  sick  now, 
instead  of  8 ;  an  additional  number  were  absent 
without  saying  why;  and,  instead  of  5,  12  refused 
to  vote.  It  was  three  o'clock  on  the  moyning  of 
the  20th  when  the  House  adjourned,  and  then  the 
members  went  to  their  houses  or  obscure  lodgings 
followed  by  an  applauding  mob. 

On  the  morning  of  the  J  8th  Malesherbes  had 
gone  to  the  Temple  to  announce  the  result  of  the 
third  appel  nominal,  Clt^ry  ran  to  meet  him. 
"  All  is  lost,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  the  king  is 
condemned."  Louis,  who  saw  him  coming,  rose 
to  receive  him.  Malesherbes  threw  himself  at  his 
feet ;  his  voice  was  stifled  with  sobs,  and  for  some 
minutes  he  could  not  utter  a  word.    The  king 


raised  him  and  pressed  him  to  hisboBom;  and 
then  Malesherbes  told  the  terrible  sentence.  Louis 
betrayed  no  surprise,  no  agitation ;  he  seemed  only 
affected  at  the  grief  of  that  venerable  old  man,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  console  him.     They  retired 
together  into  the  inner  closet,  and  there  remained 
about  an  hour.     When  Malesherbes  took  his  de- 
parture, Louis  conducted  him  to  the  outer  door, 
begging  that  he  would  return  early  in  the  evening 
and  not  forsake  him  in  his  last  moments.    When 
the  old  minister  had  withdrawn,  the  king  shaved 
and  dressed  himself,  and  said  to  Clery,  who  was 
standing  by  hi»    side   pale  and  trembUng,  and 
almost  fainting,  '*  Come,  more  courage !  **    If  his 
own  active  courage  had  been  but  a  tithe  of  his 
])assive  courage  or  fortitude,  matters  could  never 
have  come  to  this  sad  pass,  and  possibly,  notwith- 
standing all  the  talk  about  mighty  and  irresistible 
agencies,  the  revolution  would  have  been  put  down 
by  this  time.     He  then  took  up  his  book  and 
passed  the  time  in  reading.     In  the  evening  he 
said  to  CWry,  "  You  have  heard  the  sentence  they 
have  pronounced  against  me."     The  affectionate 
attendant  said  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  super- 
seded.  "  I  seek  no  hope,'*  replied  the  king ;  "  but 
it  grieves  me  exceedingly  to  think  that  Monsieur 
d'Orleans,  my  near  relation,  should  have  voted  for 
my  death :  read  that  list.**      Hoping  against  hope, 
or  striving  to  give  a  feeling  to  his  master  to  which 
he  himself  was  a  stranger,  Clt^ry  said  that  part  of 
the  public  were  murmuring  greatly  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention;  that  General  Dumouriez, 
who  had  come  from  Liege  to  Paris,  was  said  to 
entertain  favourable  intentions,  and  to  have  brought 
with  him  the  sentiments  of  his  army;  that  the 
people  generally  were  shocked  at  the  conduct  of 
Orleans ;  that  it  was  reported  that  all  the  foreign 
ambassadors  who  remained  in  Paris  would  meet 
and  go  to  the  Convention  in  a  body ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  members  of  the  Convention  were  in  evi- 
dent fear   of  some  popular  insurrection   in  the 
king's  favour.     Louis  replied,  "  I  should  grieve 
to  see  an  insurrection  take  place  on  my  account, 
for  it  will  only  lead  to  fresh  massacres,  and  there 
have  been  victims  enough."     But  then,  thinking 
of  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  innocent  helpless  chil- 
dren, he  added,  "  CWry,  I  do  not  fear  death,  but  I 
cannot  contemplate  without  shuddering  the  cruel 
lot  I  leave  behind  me  to  my  family,  to  the  queen, 
to  our  unfortunate  children  ! .  .  .  .  and   to  those 
faithful  servants  who  never  forsook  me,  and  to 
those  old  men  whose  subsistence  depended  upon 

the  little  pensions  I  allowed  them ! I  see 

the  people  delivered  over  a  prey  to  anarchy — the 
victims  of  every  faction — crimes  succeed  crimes- 
long  dissensions  tear  France  in  pieces ! "  After 
pausing  for  a  moment,  and  seeming  to  reflect  upon 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  entered  into  ail 
the  first  schemes  for  political  reform  and  for  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  people,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  my  God !  and  is  this  the  reward  for  all  my 
sacrifices  ?  Have  I  not  tried  everything  to  insure 
the  happiness  of  the  French  people?'*    He  a- 
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pccted  to  see  Malesherbes,  but  in  vain.  At  night 
he  asked  Clery  if  he  had  not  been  at  the  Temple. 
Ci^ry  put  the  same  question  to  the  municipalB  on 
guard,  who  all  answered  No,  without  mentioning 
that  the  Convention  and  the  commune  had  for- 
bidden further  access.  On  the  following  day  Louis 
was  exceedingly  uneasy  at  hearing  no  news  of 
Malesherbes.  He  took  up  an  old  number  of  the 
•  Mercurc  de  France,'  and  asked  CWry  if  he 
could  guess  a  riddle  or  anagram  that  was  in  it 
Cl«^ry  could  not.  "  And  yet,"  said  the  king,  "  it 
is  something  very  applicable  to  my  present  case : 
Sacrifice  is  the  word."  He  then  ordered  CltSry  to 
bring  him  the  volume  of  Hume's  history  which 
contained  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  this  he  read 
again.  Clery  found  that  the  king  had  perused 
since  his  coming  to  the  Temple  two  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes.  At  night  he  observed  that  his  ma- 
jesty could  not  be  deprived  of  the  attendance  of  his 
counsel  without  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  and 
advised  that  a  demand  should  be  made  for  their 
admission.  Louis  merely  said,  "  Let  us  wait  till 
lo-morrow.'*  On  the  following  morning  a  muni- 
cipal officer  came  in,  holding  a  paper  in  his  hands : 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  warden  of  the  Temple, 
one  Mathey,  who  carried  pens  and  an  inkstand. 
The  municipal  told  the  king  that  he  had  orders  to 
take  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  and  other  effects ; 
and  forthwith  he  began  a  very  minute  search,  to 
be  certain,  as  he  said,  that  no  arms  or  sharp  instru- 
ments had  been  secreted  in  the  rooms.  There  was 
a  small  desk  containing  some  papers;  the  king 
was  compelled  to  open  it  and  every  drawer  in  it, 
and  to  remove  and  show  all  the  papers  one  after 
the  other.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  drawers 
there  were  three  rouleaus.  *'  That,"  said  Louis, 
"  is  money  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  but  to 
M.  de  Malesherbes.  I  have  put  it  up  for  the  pur- 
|)08e  of  giving  it  to  him  when  he  comes.'*  The 
three  rouleaus  contained  3000  livres  in  gold,  and  on 
each  of  them  was  written  in  the  king's  hand  For 
M,  de  Malesherbes,  The  officer  left  the  money 
in  the  desk.  While  the  search  was  making  in  the 
inner  room  the  king  wanted  to  warm  himself,  the 
weather  being  very  cold.  Mathey,  the  warden, 
was  standiug  before  the  fire,  with  his  back  to  it, 
and  his  coat-flaps  tucked  up  under  his  arms.  As 
he  scarcely  left  room  on  either  side  for  the  king  to 
approach,  and  as  he  continued  insolently  standing 
in  the  same  place,  Louis,  with  some  quickness, 
told  him  to  leave  a  little  more  room ;  and  upon  this 
the  brute  withdrew  altogether,  sneaking  out  of  the 
room,  and  being  followed  by  the  municipal  officer. 
Whenever  he  displayed  any  sharpness  or  boldness, 
these  wretches  were  cowed ;  but  it  was  very  rarely 
that  he  could  assume  that  tone,  and  to  pity  or 
commiseration,  or  respect  for  fallen  greatness,  or 
sympathy  for  the  man,  the  father,  the  husband, 
and  the  brother,  or  to  any  tender  emotion,  their 
hearts  were  inaccessible.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  an  instance  where  so  many  individuals, 
in  close  contact  with  the  sufferer,  displayed  any- 
thing like  such  a  consistent  and  unvarying  bar- 
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barity.  The  commissaries  that  were  sent,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  commune  were  numerous, 
the  municipals  that  kept  guard  within  the 
Temple  were  changed  every  day,  as  were  also 
the  detachments  of  national  guards,  and  in  the  ro- 
tation, in  the  course  of  more  than  six  months,  a 
vast  number  of  individuals  of  various  ages,  cha- 
racters, professions,  and  callings,  did  duty  in  the 
prison,  and  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  meek  spirit  with  which  they  were 
borne;  yet  of  all  these  numbers,  of  all  these 
hundreds  of  witnesses  of  a  long  protracted  martyr- 
dom, there  were  only  four  that  ever  showed  any 
symptom  of  feeling,  and  only  two  that  ever  ren- 
dered a  trifling  assistance  or  comfort  It  seemed 
to  be  the  study  of  all  the  rest  to  add  insult  to  harsh- 
ness, and  to  make  refinements,  in  barbarity.  Some 
of  the  municipals  never  named  any  individual  of 
the  royal  family  without  making  use  of  some  gross 
epithet.  One  of  them  said,  in  the  hearing  of 
Clery,  "  If  no  executioner  can  be  found  to  guillo- 
tine this family,   I  will  guillotine  them 

myself."  Simon,  the  shoemaker,  into  whose 
keeping  the  little  dauphin  fell,  after  the  execution 
of  the  king  and  queen,  distinguished  himself  by  a 
systematic  cruelty.  He  was  a  municipal  officer, 
and  the  only  one  that  was  on  permanent  duty,  and 
that  never  quitted  the  prison.  He  never  appeared 
in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family  without  treat- 
ing them  with  the  vilest  insolence.  Before  the 
trial  was  commenced,  one  of  the  soldiers  wrote  on 
the  door  ofthe  king's  chamber,  **The  guillotine 
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Louis  XVI."  The  king  read  the  words  and  pre- 
vented CWry  from  rubbing  them  out.  At  that 
time,  when  the  family  were  as  yet  together,  and 
allowed  at  stated  times  to  walk  in  the  garden  of 
the  Temple  surrounded  by  national-guardsmen, 
Rocher,  one  of  the  door-keepers — a  man  of  a  horrid 
figure,  with  a  black  hairy  cap  on  his  head  and  a 
huge  sabre  bv  his  side — never  let  the  royal  captives 
go  through  tiie  door  that  opened  into  the  garden 
without  puffing  the  fumes  of  his  tobacco-pipe  at 
ca(jh  of  them,  and  most  at  tlie  queen  and  the  prin- 
cesses; and  the  national  guardsmen  used  to  be 
amused  with  these  indignities,  and  to  burst  into 
fits  of  laughter  at  every  puff  of  smoke.  At  times 
these  civic  patriot  soldiers  would  run  and  bring 
chairs  from  their  guard-room  to  sit  and  enjoy  the 
sight  at  their  ease.  They  would  also  assemble 
in  the  garden,  while  the  family  were  walking,  and 
dance  the  Carmagnole  (these  Frenchmen  committed 
scarcely  any  atrocity  without  a  dance  and  a  song), 
and  sing  the  Ca  Ira,  the  Marseillaise,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  their  songs  being  always  revolutionary 
and  often  obscene — and  he  who  is  not  aware  of  the 
depth  of  French  obscenity  is  happily  exempted 
from  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  great  proofs 
and  ingredients  of  human  depravity.  The  same 
indignities  were  repeated  when  the  royal  family 
returned  from  the  garden  into  the  prison.  The 
walls  were  frequently  covered  with  the  most  in- 
decent scrawlsi  in  large  lettersi  that  they  might 
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not  escape  notice.  Among  others  were—"  Ma- 
dame Veto  shall  swing** — "  We  shall  find  a 

WAY  OF  BRINGING  DOWN  THE  GREAT  HOG*S  FAt" 

**  The  little  wolves  must  be  strangled.*' 
Under  a  gallows,  with  a  figure  hanging  to  it,  was 
written — "Louis  taking  an  air-bath."  And 
under  a  guillotine  and  a  figure  laid  prostrate,  with 
the  head  over  the  sack  which  received  the  heads 
when  struck  ofip  by  the  machine,  were  the  words, 
••  Louis  spitting  in  the  sack."  We  repeat  it  : 
there  is  not  upon  record  anything  like  an  instance 
where  the  same  number  of  individuals,  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  committed  such  atrocities, 
and  were  so  totally  insensible  to  human  sufipering 
— ^where  so  much  cruelty  was  accompanied  with 
so  much  ribaldry  and  obscenity  —  where  such 
savage  deeds  were  done  with  gaieik  de  coeur.  Or, 
if  a  companion-piece  is  to  be  found  for  the  infernal 
picture,  we  must  look  for  it  in  earlier  French  his- 
tory, and  in  French  history  alone. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  Louis,  still  sepa- 
rated from  his  family,  and  still  grieving  at  being 
debarred  the  society  of  the  good  Malesherbes, 
requested  the  municipals  to  inquire  of  the  com- 
mune upon  what  grounds  they  objected  to  his 
counsel  coming  to  him,  requesting  to  be  allowed  at 
least  a  short  conversation  with  M.  de  Malesherbes. 
The  municipals  said  they  would  mention  it;  but 
one  of  them  now  confessed  that  they  had  been  for- 
bidden to  lay  any  application  from  Louis  XVL 
before  the  council  of  the  commune  unless  it  was 
written  and  §igned  by  himself.  "  Why,"  said  the 
king,  *'  have  I  been  left  two  whole  days  ignorant 
of  this  alteration  ?*'  He  then  calmly  wrote  a  note 
to  the  council-general  of  the  commune  desiring  to 
have  a  free  communication  with  his  counsel,  and 
complaining  of  the  barbarous  order  for  keeping 
him  in  sight  both  by  night  and  bjr  day.  "  It  must 
be  supposed,"  wrote  he,  "  that,  m  the  situation  I 
am  now  in,  it  is  painful  not  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  be  alone,  and  not  to  be  allowed  the  tranquillity 
necessary  to  collect  my  thoughts.**  He  gave  the 
note  to  the  mimicipals,  but  they  did  not  cnoose  to 
present  it  till  the  next  morning.  On  Sunday, 
January  20th,  as  soon  as  Louis  awoke,  he  inquired 
about  the  note;  and  a  little  later  he  said  to  uWry, 
"  I  see  that  M.  de  Malesherbes  is  not  coming." 
Cltfry  then  informed  him  that  he  had  just  learned 
that  the  good  old  man  had  been  several  times  at 
the  Temple,  but  had  always  been  refiised  admission. 
Louis  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  walking  up 
and  down  his  gloomy  cell,  and  in  reading  and 
writing.  Just  as  the  clock  struck  two  the  door 
was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  from  a  dozen  to 
fifteen  individuals  walked,  or  rather  rushed,  into 
the  room.  Two  of  them  were  ministers  of  state, 
who  owed  their  appointments  to  the  virtuous  Roland 
and  the  Gironde — namely,  Garat,  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  Lebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs : 
among  the  others  were  Grouvelle,  heretofore  a  man 
of  letters,  a  comic  poet,  an  amanuensis  to  the 
atheistical  academician  Champfort,  and  coUabora- 
teur  with  Cenitti  in  his  infamous  journal,  and  now 


secretary  of  the  council  of  government,  Santerre, 
the  commandant-general,  the  president  and  attor- 
ney-general  of  the  department,  the  mayor  and  soli- 
citor to  the  commune,  and  the  president  and  public 
accuser  of  the  criminal  tribunal.  The  brawny 
Santerre,  stepping  before  the  others,  bade  Cl^iy 
annoimce  to  his  master  the  executive  council. 
Ijouis  advanced  some  steps  to  meet  them,  and 
then  stopped  in  a  firm  and  noble  attitude,  Garat, 
the  minister  of  justice,  who  had  pretended  to  be 
much  affected  on  being  ordered  by  the  Convention 
to  announce  the  death  sentence  to  Louis,  and  who 
had  muttered  repeatedly,  "  What  a  frightfiil  com- 
mission 1"*-Garat,  the  ingenious  author,  ideologist, 
reformer,  philanthropist,  and  perfectibilian,  who 
had  won  golden  opinions  not  merely  from  re- 
formers at  home,  but  also  from  reformers  and 
friends  of  humanity  abroad— Garat,  who,  after 
a  few  more  turns  of  the  wheel,  licked  the  dust 
and  spittle  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  became  the  panegyrist  of  absolutism  and 
despotism,  now,  without  a  blush  or  a  tear,  or  any 
apparent  emotion,  played  off  the  starch  republican, 
and,  with  his  hat  upon  his  head,  addressed  the 
king  thus :— "  Louis,  the  National  Convention  has 
charged  the  Provisionary  Executive  Council  to 
make  known  to  you  its  decrees  of  the  15th,  16th, 
11th,  19th,  and  20th  of  January.  The  secretary 
of  the  council  will  read  them  to  you.*' '  Grouvelle, 
the  secretary,  then  unrolled  a  paper  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  read  it  with  a  weak  and  tremulous  voice. 
The  substance  of  the  paper  was  that  Louis  was  to 
die  to-morrow  morning.  While  it  was  reading  no 
alteration  took  place  in  the  king's  countenance,  ex- 
cept at  the  word  conspiracy,  when  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt played  upon  his  lips ;  but  at  the  words  shaU 
suffer  the  punishment  of  death  the  serene  expres- 
sion  of  his  countenance  told  them  that  death  had 
no  terrors  for  him.  He  stepped  forward,  and  took 
the  decree  from  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  folded 
it  up,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  from  which  he 
took  out  another  paper,  and  presented  it  to  the 
minister  Garat,  desiring  he  would  deliver  it  imme- 
diately to  the  Convention.  As  Garat  seemed  to 
hesitate,  Louis  added, "  I  will  read  it  to  you  first: 
and  he  then  read  with  perfect  composure  the  letter, 
which  demanded  a  respite  of  three  days  in  order 
that  he  might  prepare  himself  to  appear  before  his 
God— which  demanded  that  he  might  freely  sec  a 
confessor,  and  that  that  person  should  be  ensured 
from  all  fear  and  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  act 
of  charity  he  would  bestow  upon  him— that  be 
might  be  freed  from  the  incessant  presence  of  the 
municipals,  and  be  at  liberty  to  see  his  family 
without  witnesses.  The  earnest,  but  hopeless, 
entreaty  was  added  that  the  Convention  woiUd  now 
allow  his  family  to  quit  France,  or  go  wherever 
they  might  think  proper.  We>ve  mentioned,  as 
one  of  the  best  traits  in  the  character  of  this  wcaK 
but  good  and  kind-hearted  man,  that  he  never  in 

•  The  fact  it  kept  otreftilly  out  of  rigbt.  but  ^L^JI^^xVL 
Ulie  10  many  other  men  oflettwt,  cnjoyeda  peoHon  (timUn»s^^^ 
when  Uie  revolution  began. 
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any  extremity  forgot  his  servants  and  friends.  This 
paper — apparently  the  last  he  wrote — ended  with 
the  following  words,  which  would  in  themselves  be 
his  best  funeral  panegyric  or  epitaph : — "  I  re- 
commend to  the  bomity  of  the  nation  at  large  those 
persons  who  were  dependent  on  me:  there  are 
very  many  of  them  who  have  sunk  their  whole 
fortune  in  their  places,  from  the  loss  of  which  they 
must  now  be  in  great  want,  and  others  who  never 
had  anything  to  live  upon  but  their  appointments ; 
among  the  pensioners,  there  are  many  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  have  also  no  other  sup- 
port." After  he  had  heard  it  read,  Grarat  took 
the  letter,  and  said  he  would  present  it  immediately 
to  the  Convention.  As  he  was  leaving  the  room 
with  foreign  minister  Lebrun  and  the  other  func- 
tionaries, the  king  gave  him  another  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written  the  name  and  address  of  the 
priest  he  desired  to  have  for  his  last  confessor. 
When  they  were  all  gone,  Clery  stood  by  the  door 
in  silent,  motionless  despair;  but 'Louis,  after 
taking  two  or  three  turns,  roused  him  by  bidding 
him  order  dinner.  On  entering  the  eating  room 
he  saw  a  tray  with  the  queen's  dinner  upon  it,  and 
asked  why  his  family  had  been  kept  waiting  an 
hour  beyond  their  usual  time,  saying  that  the 
delay  must  have  alarmed  them.  He  then  sat  down 
to  table,  and  said, "  I  have  no  knife,"  One  of  the 
municipals  hereupon  told  him  that  the  commune 
had  passed  a  resolution  that  he  should  be  allowed 
neither  knife  nor  fork  at  his  meals,  but  that  his 
valet  might  be  trusted  with  a  knife  to  cut  his  bread 
and  meat  in  the  presence  of  two  municipal  officers. 
"  Do  they  think  me  such  a  coward,"  said  Louis, 
"  as  to  make  an  attempt  on  my  own  life?  I  am 
innocent,  and  shall  die  in  their  way  without  fear. 
Would  to  God  my  death  could  avert  the  miseries 
I  foresee."  A  profound  silence  ensued.  He  ate 
a  little,  helping  himself  to  some  stewed  beef  with  a 
spoon,  and  breaking  his  bread  with  his  fingers. 
About  six  in  the  evening,  minister  of  justice  Garat 
returned  with  his  train,  aud  informed  Louis  that 
the  Convention  had  decreed  that  he  should  have  a 
confessor,  and  see  his  family  freely  and  without 
witnesses — "  that  the  nation,  ever  great  and  ever 
just,"  would  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  his 
family — that  proper  indemnities  should  be  granted 
to  the  creditors  of  his  household— and  that  with 
respect  to  the  delay  of  three  days  the  Convention 
had  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Louis  made 
no  observation,  but  returned  to  the  inner  chamber. 
The  commissaries  of  the  commune  then  took  the 
minister  of  justice  aside,  and  asked  him  how  the 
king  was  to  see  his  family.  Garat  replied, "  Strictly 
in  private ;  it  is  so  intended  by  the  Convention." 
To  which  the  commissaries  responded, ''  But  we 
are  enjoined  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  king  by 
night  or  by  day;  it  is  so  ordered  by  the  com- 
mune.*' The  minister  of  justice  was  too  wise  in 
his  generation  to  think  of  disputing  the  omnipotence 
of  the  municipality,  or  of  setting  against  it  the 
inferior  power  of  tiie  Convention,  and  he  readily 
agreed  to  a  compromise :  the  king  was  to  receive 


his  family  in  the  outer  room  so  as  to  be  seen 
through  tne  glazed  part  of  the  door,  but  the  door  was 
to  be  shut,  so  that  they  should  not  be  heard.  When 
this  discussion  was  over,  Louis  called  the  minister 
of  justice  back  to  ask  whether  he  had  sent  for  the 
confessor.  Garat  answered  that  he  had  brought 
the  priest  with  him  in  his  carriage,  that  he  was 
below  stairs  with  the  council,  and  would  soon 
come  up.  Louis  then  gave  the  3000  livres  in 
gold  to  a  municipal  officer,  begging  him  to  deliver 
the  money  to  M.  de  Malesherbes.  The  municipal 
promised  he  would  do  so,  but  he  immediately 
carried  it  to  the  council  of  the  commune :  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Malesherbes  never 
saw  the  money.  The  confessor  whom  Louis  had 
chosen  was  M.  Edgeworth  de  Firmont,  the  de- 
scendant of  an  Irish  family  settled  in  France,  and 
a  man  revered  for  the  piety  and  purity  of  his  life. 
This  priest  now  made  his  appearance,  and  the  king 
instantly  retired  with  him  into  the  inner  room. 
About  eight  o'clock  Louis  came  out  of  the  closet 
with  a  serene  countenance,  and  desired  the  muni- 
cipals to  conduct  him  to  his  family.  Those  officers 
replied  that  this  could  not  be,  but  that  his  family 
should  be  brought  down  to  him  if  he  desired  it. 
"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  king,  "  but  I  may  at  least  see 
them  alone  in  my  bed-room  ?"  "  No,"  replied  one 
of  them,  *'  we  have  settled  with  the  minister  of 
justice  that  it  shall  be  in  the  outer  room."  "  You 
nave  heard,"  said  Louis,  still  calm  as  a  martyr 
with  his  foot  on  heaven's  threshold,  **  you  have 
heard  tliat  the  decree  of  the  Convention  permits 
me  to  see  them  without  witnesses."  "  True," 
said  the  municipals,  "  you  will  be  in  private ;  the 
door  shall  be  shut,  but  we  shall  have  our  eyes 
upon  you  through  the  glass."  "  Let  my  family 
come,"  said  Louis.  The  municipals  disappeared, 
and  Clt^ry  set  chairs,  and  arranged  the  narrow 
miserable  apartment  as  best  he  could.  Louis  de- 
sired that  some  water  and  a  glass  might  be  ready. 
There  was  a  decanter  of  iced  water  standing  on  a 
table,  so  Cl^  merely  brought  a  glass ;  but  the  king 
told  him  to  bring  some  water  that  was  not  iced, 
for  if  the  queen  drank  that  it  might  make  her  ill. 
Aflerwards  he  bade  Clt^ry  go  and  tell  the  confessor 
not  to  leave  the  closet,  lest  his  family  should  be  sud- 
denly shocked.  The  mimicipals  were  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  returned :  during 
the  time,  the  king  went  into  the  closet  to  the  good 
priest,  but  from  time  to  time  came  out  to  the  door 
m  extreme  agitation.  At  last,  at  about  half-past 
eight  in  the  evening,  the  outer  door  was  thrown 
open,  aud  his  family  entered  unannounced.  The 
queen  came  first,  leading  her  son  by  the  hand ; 
Madame  Elizabeth  followed,  with  the  princess- 
royal.  They  all  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  king.  A  sad  silence,  only  broken  by  sighs  and 
sobs,  prevailed  for  some  minutes.  The  queen 
tunied  towards  the  closet.  "  No,"  said  Louis, 
"  let  us  go  into  this  room :  I  can  see  you  only 
there."  They  went  in,  and  Clt5ry  shut  ihe  glass 
door,  remaining  himself  outside  with  the  brutal 
men  of  the  commune,  who  watched  all  that  passed. 
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The  king  sat  down:  the  queen  was  on  }}is  left 
hand,  his  sister  on  his  right,  his  daughter  stood 
nearly  opposite,  and  the  little  dauphin  stood  be- 
tween his  knees — many  were  the  fond  embraces 
and  the  silent  tears.  "  This  scene  of  sorrow," 
adds  CltSry,  '^  lasted  an  hour  and  three-quarters, 
during  which  it  was  impossible  to  hear  anything 
from  outside  the  glass  door.  It  could,  however,  be 
seen  that,  after  every  low  sentence  uttered  by  the 
king,  the  agitation  of  the  queen  and  princesses  in- 
creased ;  that  this  lasted  some  minutes ;  and  that 
then  the  king  began  to  speak  again  in  the  same 
gentle  low  voice.  It  was  quite  plain,  from  their 
gestures,  that  they  received  from  his  own  lips  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  condemnation."  At  a 
quarter  past  ten  the  king  rose,  and  moved  towards 
the  door,  his  family  following  him.  Clt^ry  threw 
open  the  glass  door.  The  queen  then  clung  to  her 
husband's  right  arm,  and  his  sister  and  his  children 
hung  round  him ;  and  as  he  advanced  some  steps 
towards  the  outer  door,  which  was  so  soon  to  oe 
closed  between  him  and  them  for  ever,  their  irre- 
pressible anguish  burst  forth  in  agonizing  lamenta- 
tions. The  king  tried  to  comfort  them.  ^'  I  assure 
you,**  said  he,  '*  that  I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow 
morning,  at  eight  o'clock.  **  You  promise!"  said 
they,  speaking  all  together:  **you  promise!"— 
**  Yes,  I  promise.'* — "  Why  not  at  seven  o'clock  ?" 
said  the  queen. — "  Well !  yes,  at  seven,"  replied 
Louis;  "  and  now  farewell!  farewell!'* — At  this 
sad  word  their  sobs  and  lamentations  were  renewed, 
and  the  princess-royal  fainted  at  the  feet  of  the  king, 
round  whom  she  had  been  clinging.  Clt^ry  lifted 
her  up,  and  assisted  Madame  Elizabeth  to  support 
her  and  bring  her  round.  Eager  to  put  an  end  to 
the  heart-rending  scene,  Louis  once  more  embraced 
them  all  most  tenderly,  then  resolutely  tore  himself 
from  their  arms,  said,  for  the  last  time,  '^  Farewell ! 
farewell!"  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  closet  with 
his  confessor.  CUtj  attempted  to  continue  sup- 
porting the  almost  lifeless  princess-royal  up  the 
stairs ;  but  the  municipal  officers  stopped  him  be- 
fore he  had  gone  up  two  steps,  and  compelled  him 
to  go  in.  Although  both  the  doors  were  now  shut, 
the  screams  of  the  queen  and  princesses  were  heard 
for  some  time  on  the  stairs.  It  is  said  that  the 
queen,  in  passing  through  the  ante-room,  looked 
with  flashing  eyes  on  the  municipals,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  You  are  all  villains !— all !  all !"  But 
Cli^ry  does  not  mention  the  fact;  and  it  should 
appear  that  the  imperial  Marie  Antoinette  was  now 
too  broken-hearted  and  crushed  in  spirit  to  be 
capable  of  any  such  indignation.  In  half  an  hour 
tlie  king  came  out  of  his  closet,  and  sat  down  to 
his  supper,  eating  little,  but  heartily.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  closet ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  con- 
fessor came  forth  to  request  the  municipals  that  he 
might  be  furnished  widi  the  vestments  and  what 
else  was  necessary  for  celebrating  mass.  With  ex- 
treme difficulty,  M.  Edgeworth  induced  those  un- 
believing, unfeeling  men,  to  procure  the  things  he 
required :  they  were  brought  in  from  the  church 
of  the  Capuchins  of  the  Marais.  He  then  returned 


to  the  closet,  and  remained  in  conversation  and 
prayer  with  the  king  till  half  an  hour  after  laid- 
night.  CUtj  then  helped  the  king  to  andreti, 
and  was  going  to  roll  his  hair  as  usual ;  but  hen 
Louis  said,  "  It  do^  not  signify  now."  As  die 
weeping  attendant  was  drawing  his  bed-cuitsim 
he  said,  "  CltSry,  you  will  call  me  at  five  o'clock." 
He  was  scarcely  in  bed  before  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  which  was  calm  and  uninterrupted,  like  the 
blessed  sleep  of  innocence  and  infancy.  The  con- 
fessor threw  himself  upon  Glory's  bed,  and  Cl^iy 
passed  the  night  on  a  chair  by  the  king's  bedside. 
On  hearing  five  o'clock  strike  Cl^  b^ian  to  light 
the  fire,  and  the  noise  he  made  awoke  Louis,  vho 
asked  whether  it  had  struck  five.  ^  I  have  slept 
soundly,"  said  he,  *'and  I  stood  in  need  of  it: 
yesterday  was  a  fatiguing  day  to  me — a  dreadfiil 
day."  He  expressed  his  concern  at  the  uncom- 
fortable way  in  which  Ol^ry  had  passed  the  night 
on  the  hard  chair,  and  tenderly  pressed  that  good 
man's  hand.  He  then  dressed  himself,  and  emp- 
tied his  pockets  of  his  snuff-box  and  the  very  few 
articles  the  commune  had  left  in  his  possession. 
He  took  from  his  watch-chain  a  little  seal,  sad 
from  his  ring-finger  a  gold  ring :  he  looked  at  the 
ring  again  and  again,  placed  it  again  on  his  finger, 
took  it  ofiT,  and  put  it,  with  the  seal,  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket — ^it  was  his  wedding-ring,  which  he 
was  now  about  to  return  to  the  queen  as  his  last 
and  mute  farewell.  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed 
he  sent  ClcSry  to  advise  the  confessor,  and  to  asnit 
him  in  preparing  for  the  celebration  of  mass.  They 
placed  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the  middle  of  the 
inner  room  to  serve  as  an  altar,  and  an  arm-chair 
in  front  of  it,  with  a  large  cushion  on  the  ground 
for  the  king  to  kneel  upon :  the  priest  put  on  his 
stole,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  was  ready.  The 
municipals,  who  had  been  prying  about,  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  one  fold  of  the  door  open. 
When  the  king  came  in  he  desired  Cyry  to  take 
away  the  large  cushion  he  had  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  he  went  himself  to  his  closet  and  brought  a 
smaller  cushion  made  of  horse-hair,  which  he  com- 
monly used  at  his  prayers.  His  last  mass  began 
at  six  o'clock.  There  was  a  profound  silence 
during  the  awful  celebration,  and  the  king  was  on 
his  knees  all  the  time,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
devotion  and  heavenly  hope.  When  the  mass  was 
over  he  took  the  sacrament,  and  then  the  priest, 
retiring  to  unrobe,  left  him  for  a  few  minutes  alone 
with  Clery,  his  sole  attendant  and  companion  for 
many  a  sad  day.  He  took  both  the  poor  man's 
hands  into  his  own,  and  in  a  tone  of  holy  tender- 
ness thanked  him  for  all  his  services.'  Cltfrj, 
whose  head  was  bewildered,  threw  himself  at  hiii 
feet,  and  bade  him  still  hope.  "  Hope,  Sire," 
said  he,  "  hope  yet !  They  will  not  dare  to  strike 
the  blow!"  Louis,  who  better  knew  their  daring, 
and  who  had  never  allowed  hope  to  delude  him 
for  (me  moment,  said  that  death  did  not  slarm 
him,  that  he  was  quite  prepared  for  it,  but  that 
Clc^ry  must  take  heed  not  to  expose  himself  to 
danger  by  giving  vent  to  hia  feelings:  and  sfler 
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this  be  spoke  about  his  son,  his  only  son,  ivho  was 
to  be  left  in  this  horrid  abode,  saying  he  meant  to 
request  them  to  allow  Cl<^ry  to  remain  with  the 
dauphin,  and  enjoining  him  to  take  every  care  of 
him  if  the  request  should  be  granted.  The  faith- 
ful attendant  could  say  little  more  than,  '^  Oh,  my 
master!  oh,  my  king! Give  me  your  bless- 
ing  Bless  the  last  Frenchman  remaining 

with  you!"  Louis  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
hlessed  him,  and  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  saying, 
^'Give  my  blessing  to  all  who  were  in  my  ser- 
yicfr— and  now  leave  me,  to  avoid  suspicions  that 
may  be  dangerous  to  you."  Clery  was  withdraw- 
ing, but  the  king  called  him  back  to  give  him  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Pt^tion  on  his 
first  coming  to  the  Temple,  and  which  he  thought 
might  be  of  some  use  to  him.  Clery  once  more 
kissed  his  hand,  and  then  retired,  the  king  saying 
to  him  as  he  went,  "  Farewell !  again  farewell  I ' 
M.  Edgeworth  now  rejoined  the  king,  and  they 
remained  together  in  the  closet.  At  seven  o'clock 
Louis  came  out,  called  for  Cl^y,  and,  taking  him 
into  the  recess  of  the  window,  he  gave  him  the 
little  seal  for  the  dauphin  and  the  ring  for  the 
queen.  **  This  little  packet,"  said  he,  "  contains 
some  of  the  hair  of  all  my  family ;  you  will  give 
her  this  too.  .  . .  And  ....  and  tell  the  queen, 
tell  my  dear  children  and  my  sister,  that,  although 
I  promised  to  see  them  this  morning,  I  have  re- 
solved to  spare  them  that  pang Yet  tell 

them  how  much  it  costs  me  to  go  hence  without 
receiving  their  embraces  once  more."  He  wiped 
away  some  tears ;  then  added  in  the  most  mourn- 
ful and  solemn  accent,  *^  I  charge  you  to  bear 
them  my  last  farewell."  He  returned  to  M.  Edge* 
worth.  The  municipals,  who  had  been  prying 
and  spying,  came  up  to  Clery  and  commanded  him 
to  resign  to  them  the  articles  which  the  king  had 
given  him;  but  after  some  altercation  it  was 
agreed  that  Clc^ry  should  keep  the  things  till  the 
council  of  the  commune  should  decide  what  was 
to  be  done  with  them.  This  council  was  now 
sitting  below  stairs  in  the  Temple.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  king  again  came  out  and 
desired  Cldry  to  ask  whether  he  could  have  a  pair 
of  scissors.  The  commissaries  pretended  to  be 
much  excited  by  this  request.  (We  say  pretended^ 
because  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  suspect 
that  the  religious  and  resigned  king  entertained 
the  idea  of  suicide,  and  because  it  is  perfectly  evi* 
dent  that  all  their  study  was  how  to  heap  violence 
and  degradation  upon  him— how  to  crowd  his  last 
few  moments  with  torture,  and  how  to  make  more 
and  more  a  scene  of  his  execution.)  ^'  Do  you 
know  what  he  wants  to  do  with  the  scissors  ?" 
said  they.  '^I  know  nothing  about  it,"  replied 
Clery.  '*  But  we  must  know,"  said  they,  advanc- 
ing towards  the  door  of  the  closet.  Cl^ry  tapped 
at  the  door  and  the  king  came  out.  '^  You  want 
a  pair  of  scissors,"  said  one  of  the  municipals ; 
^'but  before  we  make  the  request  known  to  the 
council  we  must  know  what  you  want  to  do  with 
tbem."    Louis  said,  *^  I  only  wanted  Clery  to  cut 


my  hair  off."  One  of  the  municipals  went  down 
to  the  council,  and  they,  after  half  an  hour's  deli- 
beration, refused  the  scissors,  intending  that  his 
long  back  hair,  if  cut  at  all,  should  be  cut  by 
hangman's  hands.  The  obdurate  villain,  leaving 
his  brother  scoundrels  below,  came  up  and  ac- 
quainted the  king  with  the  decision.  "  I  did  not 
mean  to  touch  the  scissors,"  said  Louis ;  *^  Cl^ry 

might  cut  off  my  hair  before  you  all Sir,  try 

once  more Sir,  I  beg  you  to  repeat  this  re- 
quest" The  fellow  went,  and  presently  returned 
to  say  it  could  not  be.  At  this  moment  Cl^ry  was 
told  that  he  was  to  accompany  the  king  in  order 
to  undress  him  on  the  scaffold.  The  poor  man 
shuddered  and  trembled  all  over  at  this  intelli- 
gence; but  he  collected  all  his  strength,  and  was 
getting  himself  ready  to  discharge  this  last  duty  to 
his  royal  master,  when  another  municipal  officer 
came  and  told  him  that  he  was  not  to  go,  adding, 
"  7%fi  common  executioner  is  good  enovgh  for 

All  the  troops  in  Paris  had  been  under  arms 
since  five  o'clock.  The  beat  of  drums,  the  clash 
of  arms,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the  rumbling  of 
cannon,  which  were  incessantly  carried  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  cries  of  the  populace — all 
resounded  through  the  stone  tower  of  the  Temple, 
and  were  heard  by  the  family  above,  as  by  the 
king  below.  At  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  the 
noise  waxed  louder,  the  gates  of  the  prison  were 
thrown  open  with  a  terrible  clatter,  the  footsteps 
of  many  men  were  heard  on  the  stone  staircase, 
and  presently  Santerre  entered  the  king's  apart- 
ment, followed  by  seven  or  eight  municipals,  and 
by  ten  soldiers,  who  drew  up  in  tw^o  lines.  On 
the  instant  Louis  came  out  of  his  closet,  and  said 
to  Santerre,  "  You'are  come  for  me,  sir?" — ^The 
brewer  responded  with  a  loud  "  Yes !" — "  One 
moment,"  said  the  king ;  and  going  into  the  clo- 
set he  forthwith  returned,  followed  by  his  con- 
fessor. He  had  his  will  in  his  hand,  and,  address- 
ing one  of  the  municipals,  he  said,  '^  I  beg  you  to 
give  this  paper  to  the  queen — to  my  wife,  I  mean'* 
(remembering  that  queen  was  now  a  prohibited 
word).  Jacques  Roux,  the  man  he  addressed, 
was  a  renegade  priest,  who  now  styled  himself  the 
preacher  of  the  sans-culottes  :  **  It  is  no  business 
of  mine,"  replied  he ;  *^  I  am  come  here  only  to 
conduct  you  to"  the  guillotine."— -The  king  then 
turned  to  another  municipal  named  Gobeau,  and 
said,  "  I  entreat  you  to  give  this  paper  to  my  wife 
— you  may  read  it — ^there  are  particulars  in  it  that 
I  wish  to  be  made  known  td  the  commune."  This 
fellow  took  the  will.  Clery  offered  the  king  his 
great  coat  "  I  do  not  want  it,"  said  Louis ;  '*  give 
me  only  my  hat"  CltSry  presented  a  hat,  when 
the  king  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  pressed 
his  hand.  Louis  then  requested  that  Clt^ry  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  to  wait  upon  the  dauphin — 
and  then,  looking  at  Santerre,  he  said,  "  Parions** 
(let  us  go.)—"  These,"  says  Clery,  "  were  the  last 
words  he  spoke  in  his  apartment.  On  the  top  of 
the  stairs  he  met  Mathey,  the  warden  of  the  prison, 
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to  whom  he  said,  *  I  spoke  with  some  little  quick- 
ness to  you  the  day  heiore  yesterday ;  do  not  take 
it  ill.'  Mathey  made  no  answer,  and  even  affected 
to  turn  his  back  on  the  king  while  his  majesty 
was  speaking." 

As  Louis  issued  from  the  gates  of  the  Temple  to 
get  into  the  vehicle  that  was  to  convey  him  to  the 
scaffold,  some  faint,  timid  cries  were  heard  of 
*\Grace  !  Grace  /"  (Pardon  !  Pardon !)— and  this, 
«with  the  distribution  of  some  printed  papers  which 
had  been  cautiously  made  by  night,  was  almost  the 
only  attempt  made  to  save  Louis  from  his  doom. 
Dumouriez  was  indeed  in  Paris,  but  he  could  do 
nothing,  being,  in  spite  of  his  far  superior  address, 
adroitness,  and  ability,  more  helpless  than  Lafay- 
ette had  been  when  he  came  to  rescue  the  king  in 
the  month  of  June.  One  royalist,  in  his  despair 
and  madness,  had  done  something  more,  but  the 
deed  only  increased  the  popular  ferocity,  which 
was  eternally  accompanied  or  caused  by  dastardly 
terror.  On  the  preceding  evening — a  Sabbath  even- 
ing— Michel  Lepelletier  St.  Fargeau,  who  had  voted 
for  the  king's  death,  went  over  from  the  Convention 
to  the  Palais-Royal  to  take  a  hasty  dinner  at  a 
restaurateur's.  He  had  dined,  and  was  paying  his 
bill,  when  a  thick-set  man,  wrapped  in  a  loose  cloak, 
stepped  up  to  him  with  •*  Are  you  Michel  Lepel- 
letier ?"— "  The  same."—"  You  voted  on  the  king's 
trial  ?"— *'  Yes,  I  voted  death."—"  Villain,  there 
is  death  for  you !" — and  in  the  next  instant  Lepel- 
letier was  mortally  wounded  in  the  side  by  a  sabre, 
and  the  thick-set  man  had  taken  flight ;  Fevrier, 
the  keeper  of  the  house,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest 
him.  "rhe  fugitive  was,  however,  recognised  as 
one  Paris,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  king's 
guard.  "The  description  of  his  person  was  pre- 
sently spread  all  over  France,  but  he  was  not  dis- 
covered until  several  weeks  after,  when  he  was 
found  in  a  stable,  where  he  had  committed  suicide 
by  shooting  himself.  As  soon  as  the  assassination 
was  known  in  Paris,  the  absurd  report  was  circu- 
lated on  all  hands  that  ther^  was  a  royalist  plot  on 
foot  for  assassinating,  that  night,  every  member  of 
the  Ck)nvention  who  had  voted  for  the  king's  death, 
and  for  preventing  his  execution  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  patriots  of  the  capital.  Robespierre 
and  others  declared  that  Count  d'Artois,  the  king's 
brother,  was  concealed  somewhere  in  Paris  for  the 

Cpose  of  heading  all  the  fanatic  royalists  and 
ds  of  hired  bravos,  chiefly  foreigners ;  Goupil- 
leau  announced  that  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  murdered  in  a  coffee-house ;  and  other 
members  of  the  Convention,  or  leaders  in  the  Ja- 
cobin Club,  remembered  or  invented  many  suspi- 
cious circumstances  which  seemed  to  indicate  some 
horrible  plot.  As  we  have  said,  nothing  was  too 
horrible  or  incredible  to  obtain  belief  among  these 
excited,  suspicious  mortals.  The  people  believed 
all  that  it  was  wished  they  should  believe,  and  Le- 
pelletier's  fate  and  their  own  panic  fears  gave  a 
fresh  edge  to  their  cruelty,  making  them  anxious, 
restless,  rabidly  impatient,  until  they  should  see 
the  head  of  Louis  in  the  sack. .  The  Jacobin  Club 


declared  themselves  in  permanent  session,  and 
sent  their  commissioner  to  every  section,  street, 
alley,  and  court  of  Paris,  to  call  upon  every  patriot 
man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl  to  be  wide  awake  tad 
under  harness — with  pikes,  clubs,  and  knives, 
where  they  had  no  better  weapons — all  that  Sunday 
night  and  all  the  next  morning. 

On  quitting  the  Temple  tne  king  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  now  called  Place 
de  la  Rtivolution,  in  the  midst  of  which,  between 
the  garden  and  palace  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Champs  Elysc^,  and  close  by  the  bate  of 
the  overthrown  equestrian  statue  of  his  grand- 
father, they  had  erected  the  scaffold  and  the 
guillotine,  the  latter  being  so  placed  that  the  face 
of  the  dying  man,  when  under  the  axe,  must  be 
turned  towards  the  palace.  The  square  bristled 
with  artillery,  and  every  street  and  avenue  leading 
to  it  was  crowded  with  troops  and  armed  multi- 
tudes, who  had  cannon  with  them  charged  with 
grape-shot.  The  carriage  was  surrounded  by 
picked  men,  who  are  said  to  have  had  orders  to 
dispatch  the  king  with  their  carbines  in  case  of  any 
rescue  being  attempted.  During  the  long,  slow  drive 
the  king  read  the  prayers  for  the  dead  with  his  con- 
fessor ;  two  gendarmes,  who  rode  in  the  coach  with 
him,  and  who  were  more  especially  charged  with  the 
duty  of  dispatching  him  if  any  movement  should 
take  place,  are  said  to  have  been  deeplv  affected  by 
his  piety  and  resignation.  At  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  or  an  hour  after  quitting  the  Temple,  Louis 
arrived  at  the  scaffold,  which  was  guarded  and 
surrounded  by  federates  of  the  most  determined 
kind,  behind  whom  were  ranged  the  men  of  the 
faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  all  the  worst  portions 
of  the  sanguinary  Parisian  mob.  These  f^erates, 
or  the  mob,  or  both  together,  raised  a  shout  of 
savage  joy  as  the  coach  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.  The  king  descended  from  the  carriage, 
and  M.  Edgeworth  followed  him.  Three  execu- 
tioners approached  to  undress  him,  but  he  put 
them  back,  and  threw  off  his  coat  and  undid  his 
stock  himself.  He  was  then  told  that  his  hands 
must  be  tied  behind  him.  He  made  some  resist- 
ance, and  kept  off  the  executioners;  but  after  a 
few  words  from  his  confessor,  he  quietly  placed 
his  hands  as  they  wished,  and  the  executioners 
tied  them  together  by  the  wrists.  He  requested  to 
be  permitted  to  cut  off  his  own  hair,  but  it  appears 
that  that  work  was  done,  even  as  the  commune 
wished  it  should  be,  by  the  hangmen's  hands.  He 
ascended  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  platform  ^ith  a 
firm  step,  being  still  followed  by  M.  Edgeworth. 
He  made  a  sudden,  movement  towards  the  edge  of 
the  scaffold,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  and  firm 
voice,  "  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent ;  it  is  from 
the  scaffold,  and  when  about  to  appear  before  raj 
God,  that  I  tell  you  so. '  I  pardon  my  enemies;  I 

pray  that  France "     Here  Santerrc,  on 

horseback,  raised  his  right  hand,  and  cried,  *'  Tam- 
bours !  Executioners,  do  your  duty !"  and  the 
drummers  beat  their  drums,  and  drowned  the 
king's  voice,  and  six  executioners  dragged  him 
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from  the  edge  of  the  scaffold  to  the  guillotine.  He 
said  again,  "  I  die  innocent ;  I  ever  desired  the 
good  of  the  people ;"  but  his  voice  could  be  heard 
only  by  the  executioners  and  the  priest.  He  then 
knelt  down  in  order  to  place  his  head  in  the  ap- 
pointed place ;  the  confessor,  bending  over  him, 
laid,  "  Son  of  Saint-Louis,  ascend  to  heaven !" 
The  spring  of  the  machine  was  touched,  the  heavy 
axe  descended  in  its  grooves,  and,  quicker  than 
the  eye  could  follow,  the  king's  neck  was  severed. 
It  was  nicely  calculated  that  the  whole  execution 
did  not  last  eight  seconds.  Samson,  the  chief 
executioner,  took  up  the  bleeding  head  by  the  hair 
and  walked  three  times  round  the  scaffold,  holding 
it  up  at  ann*s-length  to  show  it  to  all  the  people. 
The  people  and  the  troops  shouted  *•  Vive  la  Ri- 
publique!**  put  their  hats  and  caps  upon  their 
bayonets  and  their  pikes,  and  waved  them  in  the 


air,  with  prolonged  and  re-echoing  cries  of  **  Vive 
la  RepubliqueT'  "Vive  la  Nation!"  "Vive  la 
LiberttJ !"  It  was  twenty-four  minutes  past  ten 
o'clock  of  Monday  morning,  the  21st  of  January, 
1193.  Louis  was  only  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  age ;  he  had  reigned  nineteen  years  all  but 
four  months  and  a  few  days.* 

The  patriots  standing  near  the  scaffold  dipped 
the  heads  of  their  pikes  in  the  king's  blood,  and 
others  pressed  forward  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs, 
but  not,  as  we  are  assured,  "  out  of  any  royalist 
superstition."  It  was  said,  however,  that  Samson 
afterwards  made  a  deal  of  money  by  selling  to  the 
royalists  locks  of  the  king's  hair  and  fragments  of 
his  coat ;  but,  as  this  was  a  very  dangerous  impu- 
tation, he  denied  the  facts  in  a  letter,  which  was 
printed  in  the  *  Republican '  newspaper.  The  roar 
of  cannon  announced  to  the  captives  in  the  Temple 
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that  the  king<— the  husband,  brother,  father — ^was 
no  more;  and  a  little  later  in  the  day  the  mob 
paraded  with  their  bloody  pikes  before  the  win- 
dows of  the  queen's  prison,  and  sang,  and  shouted, 
and  danced  their  infernal  Carmagnole.  The  body 
of  Ixrais  was  put  into  a  large  wicker  basket,  placed 
in  the  coach  which  had  brought  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  carried  to  the  cemetery  of  La  Madeleine, 
the  destined  burying-place  of  all  the  victims  of 
the  guillotine.  It  was  apprehended  or  expected 
that  Uie  people  would  seize  the  headless  body  to 
draff  it  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  to  treat  it 
as  they  had  treated  the  bodies  of  Foulon,  the  Prin- 
cess de  Lamballe,  and  so  many  other  persons ;  and 
they  were  applauded  by  the  journalists  because 
they  offered  no  insult  to  the  royal  corpse,  but 
magnanimously  permitted  it  to  be  thrown,  without 
to&n  or  ahroud  or  any  gnve-clotheS|  into  a  deep 


grave,  which  was  partly  filled  up  with  quick-lime. 
One  poor  man,  who  afterwards  suffered  a  long  im- 
prisonment, and  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine 
for  this  conduct,  made  a  generous  effort  to  obtain  a 
more  fitting  burying-place  for  the  hapless  de- 
scendant of  so  many  kings.  This  was  Benolt 
Leduc,  a  tailor  of  Paris,  who  at  one  time  had  been 
tailor  to  Louis.  As  soon  as  the  Convention  met 
on  this  Monday  morning  he  presented  a  petition, 
praying  to  be  allowed,  at  his  own  expense,  to  bury 

*  In  the  different  acconnts  of  the  execution  of  Louis  there  it  con- 
Biderable  yariety  and  contradiciion  aa  to  lome  of  the  minor  details, 
but  they  all  agree  in  the  capital  fact  thatLouia  displayed  the  greate^tt 
fortitmle  during  hii  last  awful  moments.  Samson,  the  headsman — 
or.  as  he  styled  himself.  "  the  executor  of  criminal  judgments" — had 
the  liest  opportunity  of  all  for  judging  of  the  king's  behaviour  on  the 
scaffold,  and  Samson  says  :— '*  7b  render  htmage  to  trmth,  he  oertaistly 
bore  it  aU  with  a  MOMgfroid  and  a  Jimuutss  that  attonished  every  one  of 
ui.  I  remain  perfectly  ermvineed  that  he  derived  this  firmneu  Atm  the 
prineiples  of  religion,  with  which  no  nan  codd  he  mare  thonmohly  imbued 
than  he  wa«."^ee  Esqmttet  Hittoriques^  by  Dulaure,  who  tcUa  us 
Uiai  hs  had  Samton's  original  letter  in  hisponetsion. 
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the  body  of  the  king  by  the  side  of  his  father,  the 
dauphin,  and  under  the  monument  which  had 
been  raised  to  that  prince  by  the  city  of  Seng ;  but 
the  Convention  rejected  his  petition,  and  ordered 
the  executive  council  to  see  that  Louis  was  buried 
like  other  criminals. 

In  the  evening  the  republicans  rejoiced,  shook 
hands  or  embraced  in  the  streets,  and  in  all  coffee- 
bouses  and  places  of  entertainment,  congratulating 
one  another  that,  now  the  deed  was  done,  their 
political  millennium  must  begin ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  their  newspapers  sang  pseans  for 
the  death  of  the  tyrant.  One  of  these  pestilent 
journalists  exclaimed,  *'  What  a  glorious  day  for 
France !  What  a  lesson  for  the  universe !  Louis 
Capet  is  no  more.  We  have  proved  to  the  world 
that  a  king  is  but  a  mortal  man.  People  of 
Europe,  nations  of  the  earth,  look  at  your  thrones, 
and  see  that  they  are  but  dust !  Look  at  us  French- 
men, and  imitate  us  ! Oh,  celebrated 

day !  Oh,  day  for  ever  memorable  !'*  Another 
exclaimed,  ^'  This  was  an  example  we  owed  to  the 
world !  We  were  bound  to  give  this  lesson  in  the 
person  of  the  sixty-sixth  of  our  kings,  and  the 
greatest  villain  of  them  all.  The  blood  of  Louis, 
shed  by  the  sword  of  the  law,  will  wipe  out  the 
disgrace  of  thirteen  hundred  years  of  slavery.  It 
is  only  from  the  2 1  si;  of  January  that  we  are  really 
republicans,  and  that  we  have  the  right  to  set 
ourselyes  forward  as  models  to  the  neighbouring 
nations !"  Marat  in  his  journal  said,  '*  The  same 
blow  that  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tyrant  has  upset 
for  ever  the  foundations  of  monarchy.  At  last  I 
begin  to  believe  in  the  republic.  How  happy ! 
During  the  execution  there  was  not  a  single  voice 
raised  in  favour  of  the  man  who,  not  long  ago, 

ruled  the  destinies  of  France ! The  rest 

of  the  day  was  perfectly  calm ;  the  people  seemed 
animated  with  a  serene  joy ;  one  would  have 
thought  that  they  had  been  attending  some  reli- 
gious f&te.  Delivered  from  the  weight  of  oppres- 
sion and  penetrated  with  sentiments  of  fraternity, 
all  men  gave  themselves  up  to  the  bright  hopes  of 
a  happy  future.  The  execution  of  Louis  will  have 
a  prodigious  effect  on  the  fate  of  the  crowned 
despots  of  Europe,  and  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
nations  that  have  not  yet  risen  to  break 'their 
chains !''  Robespierre,  in  his  '  Letters  to  his  Con- 
stituents,' which  he  printed  in  the  shape  of  a 
newspaper  from  time  to  time,  said,  "  This  grand 
act  of  justice  has  thrown  aristocracy  into  conster- 
nation, has  annihilated  the  royalist  superstition, 
and  has  created  the  republic.  We  may  now  defy 
Pitt  and  the  arms  and  guineas  of  England,  and 
the  wrath  of  all  the  tyrants  of  Europe !"  The  Gi- 
rondist journalists  were  not  quite  so  jubilant,  for 
they  already  dreaded  the  evil  consequences  that 
might  follow  to  themselves  personally.  Brissot's 
journal,  after  giving  a  cold,  formal,  and  most  brief 
account  of  the  execution,  without  venturing  to 
express  the  slightest  sympathy  for  the  victhn,  or 
for  his  unhappy  family,  said,  in  a  style  truly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  cowardly,  sneaking  party,  ^'  Louis 


spoke  of  the  calamities  which  would  ensue  after 
his  death.  Oh,  fellow-citizens !  Let  your  conduct 
prove  that  there  is  no  more  truth  in  that  fatal 
prediction  than  there  was  in  his  protestations  that 
he  was  innocent.  Let  us  all  be  united  together  to 
save  the  republic.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  sent  Louis  to  the  scaffold;  let  their  de- 
cision be  respected ;  share  with  them^  oh!  fetlow- 
citizens^  in  the  responsibility  which  they  have 
taken  entirely  upon  themselves  /  You  who  foresaw 
that  the  greatest  danger  must  follow  the  execution 
of  the  tyrant,  and  you  who  thought  there  was  no 
danger  whatever  in  putting  him  to  death,  join  your 
exertions,  and  act  together  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  calamities  which  you  have  foreseen, 
or  which  you  have  not  expected.**  On  the  23rd 
of  January  the  Convention  issued  an  address  to 
the  French  people,  glorying  in  the  deed  which 
had  been  done,  and  defying  the  hostilities  with 
which  they  said  they  were  threatened  by  England 
and  by  Spain.  This  address  was  written  by  Bar- 
rere,  but  it  was  signed  by  Vergniaud,  who  happened 
to  be  president,  and  by  five  other  Girondists,  who 
happened  to  be  secretaries  of  the  House.  It  con- 
tained the  ordinary  quantity  of  allusions  to  Roman 
history,  and  of  outrage  and  insult  to  all  esta- 
blished government^  whatsoever. 

The  day  that  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  was  made 
known  in  London,  that  immense  city  looked  as  if 
a  great  national  cdamity  had  happened.  The  news 
carried  grief  and  consternation  to  other  populous 
capitals,  in  many  of  which  reigned  the  blood  rela- 
tions or  the  close  connexions  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  who  might  command  the  outward  signs 
of  mourning,  grand  masses  for  the  dead,  and  pom- 
pous funereal  services ;  but  in  none  of  those  cities 
was  the  sadness  so  universal  and  spontaneous,  so 
much  the  uncontrolled  and  undisguised  feeling  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  as  in  London.  The  general  conviction  had 
been  that  the  Convention  would  stop  short  of  death; 
and  at  first  the  report  of  the  execution  was  scarcely 
credited ;  but  a  moment's  incredulity,  or  stupor 
and  bewilderment,  gave  way  to  indignation 'and  hor- 
ror ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  some  incurable  po- 
litical fanatics,  the  French  people  and  their  present 
rulers  were  execrated  for  the  deed  by  every  naan, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  three  kingdoms.  So  ve- 
hement was  this  feeling  that  there  rose  a  cry  of 
War  from  every  part  of  the  island.  Parliament 
had  met  on  the  preceding  18th  of  December, 
several  weeks  earlier  than  had  been  intended,  the 
government  having  by  royal  proclamation  called 
out  the  militia  on  the  1st  of  December.  Hie 
speech  from  the  throne  was  much  longer  than 
usual,  and  full  of  alarm — alarm  at  the  spread  of 
French  principles,  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but 
at  home.  It  attributed  the  calling  out  the  militia 
to  seditious  practices  which  had  already  beeit  dis- 
covered, and  to  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  tumult, 
and  disorder  which  had  manifested  itself  in  va- 
rious places.  It  declared  that  there  was  some  fixed 
design  against  the  constitution,  and  that  this  design 
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was  evidently  pursued  in  connection  and  concert 
with  persons  residing  in  foreign  countries.  It  de- 
clared that  his  majesty  had  observed  the  strictest 
neutrality  in  the  present  war  on  the  Continent,  and 
liad  uniformly  abstained  from  any  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  France ;  but  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  see  without  serioUs  uneasiness 
the  increasing  indications  which  appeared  there  of 
an  intention  to  excite  insurrection  in  other  coun- 
tries, to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  nations, 
and  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  aggrandise- 
ment. It  mentioned  the  fate  with  which  Holland 
was  threatened  by  the  French  armies  which  had 
overrun  the  Netherlands ;  and  it  said  that  under 
all  these  circumstances  his  majesty  had  thought  it 
right  to  adopt  precautionary  measures,  and  to  make 
acme  augmentation  of  his  naval  and  military  force. 
Sir  James  Saunderson,  lord-mayor  of  I^ondon,  who 
moved  the  address  in  the  Commons,  affirmed 
that  seditious  practices  were  very  prevalent, 
that  there  had  been  established  within  the  city 
of  London  itself  various  political  societies,  cor- 
respcHiding  and  confederating  with  other  societies 
in  different  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms;  that 
these  societies,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
subverting  the  constitution  and  destroving  mo- 
narchy, were  circulating  with  great  activity,  and 
free  of  all  cost  to  the  receivers,  a  vast  number 
of  pernicious  pamphlets  and  publications,  ac- 
commodated to  the  perusal  of  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity. He  referred  to  the  situation  of  our  ancient 
ally  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  as 
Bomething  that  would  justify  and  call  for  our  armed 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  even  if 
France  ceased  to  agitate  England  by  her  secret 
agents  and  by  the  correspondence  of  her  Jacobin 
clubs.  The  address  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
who  deplored  the  ill  success  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  army  of  the  Coalition.  Lord  Fielding 
not  only  approved  of  all  that  the  government  had 
done,  in  cidling  out  the  militia,  in  quartering  troops 
round  London,  in  doubling  the  guards  at  the 
Bank,  &c.,  but  also  declared  that,  if  ministers  re- 
quired any  extraordinary  powers  at  this  alarming 
and  critical  period,  he  would  gladly  vote  them. 
Fox,  who  was  not  yet  disenchanted  of  his  dream 
and  idolatry  of  French  liberty,  and  who  perhaps 
had  some  reason  to  say  that  ministers  were 
exaggerating  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
popular  disaffection  at  home,  made  a  brilliant 
speech,  condemning  every  part  of  the  address, 
and  every  sentiment  that  had  been  uttered  in 
support  of  it.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  firm 
opinion  and  belief  that  every  fact  asserted  in 
the  king's  speech  was  false,  that  all  its  insinu- 
ations were  unfounded,  that  no  improper  spirit 
existed,  and  that  the  alarm  had  only  been  raised 
hy  the  artful  designs  and  practices  of  ministers. 
lie  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  men  fighting  for 
liberty  over  the  invading  armies  of  despots,  and 
said  that  when  there  had  been  a  probability  of  the 
triumph  of  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  over 
the  liberties  of  France  his  spirits  had  drooped,  and 
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his  heart  desponded.  He  bitterly  condemned  the 
calling  out  of  the  militia;  he  taunted  govern- 
ment for  daring  to  assume  a  power  or  control 
over  the  minds  and  speculative  opinions  of  men  ; 
and  he  said,  not  without  some  foundation,  that 
the  ultra-loyal  and  Tory  clubs  and  societies  had 
been  going  to  as  great  extremes  in  one  direction 
as  the  reforming  societies  could  have  gone  in 
the  other.  He  did  not  think  that  England  was 
in  a  state  to  go  to  war — he  did  not  think  that  any- 
thing which  had  occurred  in  France,  or  in  Bd- 
gium,  or  in  Savoy,  or  anywhere  else,  would  justify 
us  in  going  to  war  with  the  French  republicans. 
He  condemned  ministers  for  not  sending  a  new 
ambassador  to  treat  with  the  present  executive 
government  of  France.  He  praised  the  dissenters, 
who  were  said  to  be  republicans  and  levellers ;  he 
praised  the  English  constitution  as  being  **  the  best 
adapted  to  England,  because  the  people  of  England 
thought  it  best  ;*'  and  in  conclusion  he  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address,  the  purport  of  which 
was  that  the  House  should  enter  into  an  imme- 
diate examination  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  Pitt  was  not  there  to  answer  him, 
for  he  had  just  accepted  the  profitable  sinecure  of 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  was  thus  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  form  of  a  re-election  to  the  Commons. 
But  the  reply  came  with  more  force  from  the  lips 
of  Windham,  who  had  figured  for  so  many  years  as 
one  of  the  leaders  and  most  eloquent  chiefs  of  the 
Whig  opposition,  and  who  had  been  linked  in  such 
close  friendship  and  fellowship  with  Fox.  This 
eloquent  and  elegant  man  had  been  scared  by  the 
horrors  perpetrated  in  France,  and  had  followed 
Burke,  whose  political  pupil  and  friend  he  had 
ever  considered  himself.  He  declared — and  this 
was  at  the  least  as  true  as  Fox's  asseveration  that 
the  danger  was  exaggerated — ^that,  whatever  might 
be  the  amount  of  real  danger,  the  real  alarm  was 
exceedingly  great,  was  felt  in  every  town,  village, 
and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom,  was  agitating  every 
man  who  had  a  veneration  for  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  or  had  property  to  lose,  or  had  a  pro- 
per English  aversion  to  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 
For  himself  he  believed  that  the  alarm  was  not 
greater  than  the  real  danger.  He  knew  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  all  men  must  know,  that  there 
had  been  and  still  was  a  constant  communication 
between  persons  in  Paris  and  persons  in  London, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  our  pre- 
sent form  of  government.  The  effect  was  already 
felt  in  an  alarming  degree ;  for  in  every  town  and 
village,  and  almost  in  every  house,  these  worthy 
gentlemen  had  their  agents,  who  regularly  disse- 
minated their  pamphlets.  These  agents  delivered 
these  pamphlets  gratis ;  a  proof  that  there  must  be 
somewhere  a  society  that  defrayed  the  expense,  for 
the  agents  themselves  were  poor  men.  The  greatest 
pains  had  been  taken  with  the  poorer  part  of  the 
community,  to  wean  their  affections  from  govern- 
ment, to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  and 
eager  to  pull  down  and  plunder  all  who  were  above 
them  in  fortune  and  station.     It  might  not  succeed 
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here  in  the  end,  but  this  was  the  system  ivhich  had 
made  France  a  country  of  anarchists.  Speculative 
opinions  in  politics  and  in  religion  had  long  been 
allowed  in  this  country ;  and  they  might  have  con- 
tinned  to  be  freely  published,  but  both  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  publishing  were  entirely  new. 
They  were  putting  their  seditious  pamphlets  into 
the  hands  of  the  labourer  as  books  of  instruction  ; 
they  were  giving  innocent  names  to  things  that 
were  intended  to  reverse  suddenly  and  violently  the 
order  of  society.  Windham  believed  that  the  mo- 
tives of  the  combined  armies  that  had  attempted  to 
march  to  Paris  and  liberate  Louis  XVI.  were  good. 
The  maxim  that  no  country  ought  to  intermeddle 
with  the  internal  a£Giirs  of  another  might  be  true 
in  a  limited  sense,  but  he  could  not  admit  it  as  an 
unvarying  rule,  as  some  countries  might  choose  to 
set  up  principles  that  were  subversive  of  the  go* 
vemment  and  tranquillity  of  all  their  neighbours ; 
and,  even  without  stirring  beyond  their  own  frontiers, 
or  openly  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbours,  they  might  commit  incalculable  mis- 
chief, which  would  call  for  repression  and  sup- 
pression. But,  he  would  ask,  how  had  France 
observed  the  rule  that  no  country  ought  to  interfere 
with  another  ?  How  had  she  abided  by  her  decree 
that  she  abandoned  for  ever  all  ideas  of  foreign  con- 
quest ?  What  had  she  done  with  Savoy  ?  She  had 
converted  it  into  a  department.  She  was  now  treat- 
ing the  little  republic  of  Geneva  still  worse.  Her 
decree  that  she  would  give  liberty  to  all  mankind 
was  no  better  than  an  avowal  of  a  design  to  dis- 
turb every  power  of  Europe.  They  talked,  indeed, 
of  giving  to  the  people  of  every  country  where  their 
arms  were  victorious  a  free  choice  of  the  form  of 
government ;  but  did  they  ever  wait  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  majority  ?  Not  they.  When  two  or 
three  Jacobins  and  republicans  were  gathered  toge- 
ther, that  was  enough  for  them.  The  correspond- 
ence of  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Manchester  and  the 
Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  might  throw  some  light  on 
their  intentions  towards  this  country.  Windham 
concluded  by  repeating  that  the  alarm  was  not 
fictitious,  but  real ;  and  that  ministers  had  acted 
right  in  calling  out  the  militia  and  increasing  the 
army  and  navy.  No  one  doubted  the  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  Windham's  conviction ;  and,  as  very  few 
men  in  the  country  had  so  high  a  reputation  as  he, 
his  speech  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  some  minds  that  were  as  yet  wavering  as  to 
the  expediency  of  preparing  for  an  immediate  war 
with  France.  Mr.  Grey,  who  remained  an  un- 
changed Foxite,  replied  to  Windham,  and  Dundas 
to  him.  Dundas  declared  that  the  utmost  arts 
and  industry  had  been  used  to  circulate  Paine's 
*'  Rights  of  Man,'  and  other  works  of  the  same 
tendency,  among  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of 
the  people ;  and  that  the  people  had  been  told,  over 
and  over  again,  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  assert 
their  own  rights,  to  confound  all  distinctions,  to 
seize  and  divide  property,  and,  in  short,  to  follow 
the  example  which  the  French  had  set  them.  He 
said  it  was  absurd  to  charge  ministers  with  having 


excited  an  unnecessary  alarm.  That  feeling  vm 
spontaneous ;  and  the  fact  was  that  a  universal  ind 
most  serious  alarm  pervaded  the  country  gentl^ 
men,  farmers,  and  others.  This  had  rendered  tome 
active  measures  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of 
government,  in  order  to  restore  confidence.  The 
National  Convention  had  been  eager  to  count^ 
nance  every  complaint  of  grievance  from  the  fac- 
tious and  discontented  in  this  country;  and,  in  proof 
of  this  fact,  Dundas  read  addresses  which  the  Con- 
vention had  received,  with  great  applause,  from 
several  political  societies  in  England.  Was  oot 
this,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  an  unjustifiable  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  country? 
And  had  not  leading  members  of  the  Convention 
repeatedly  decUred  that  they  would  look  not  to  the 
sovereign,  but  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain— -that 
they  would  appeal  from  the  government  to  the  re- 
publicans of  England?  Some  might  pretend  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  but  he  would  never 
believe  that  the  passion  of  the  French  for  conquest 
and  i^grandisement  had  been  changed  by  the 
change  of  their  government  from  a  monarchy  to  a 
democracy,  or  that  the  slightest  trust  was  to  be  put 
in  their  decrees,  manifestos,  and  proclamations, 
to  which  they  had  already  given  the  lie  by  their 
conduct  in  Belgium,  in  Savoy,  and  at  Genen. 
He  referred  to  the  treaties  which  bound  us  to  sssiit 
Holland,  intimating  that  these  alone  imposed  the 
necessity  of  our  arming  and  preparing  for  the 
worst.  The  French,  since  their  conquests  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  capture  of  Antwerp,  had 
declared  that  they  would  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  This  must  be  ruinous  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  Provinces,  and  England  was 
a  guarantee  that  this  should  never  be  allowed.  In 
conclusion,  Dundas  said  that,  under  all  the  cir 
cumstances,  government  were  fully  justified  in  all 
they  had  done ;  and  would  have  merited  impeach- 
ment if  they  had  remained  inactive  and  passive  at 
so  critical  a  juncture.  Sheridan,  who  remained 
with  the  Foxite  Whigs,  said,  in  his  fluent,  confi- 
dent manner,  that  the  alarm  was  ridiculous,  and 
had  been  created  by  ministers  themselves  for  die 
most  selfish  and  wicked  purposes ;  that  the  formi- 
dable band  of  republicans  said  to  exist  in  England 
were  men  of  buckram ;  and  that  certainly  every 
hand  and  heart  in  the  country  would  be  united  to 
resist  any  French  vnaj  that  might  attempt  to  in- 
vade England  with  the  idea  of  effecting  any  change 
in  our  government.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said  be 
would  vote  for  the  impeachment  of  that  English 
minister  who  should  enter  into  a  war  with  France 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  old  despotism 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  did  not  consider  the  lan- 
guage held  by  the  French  republicans  towards 
Holland,  or  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  as  suffi- 
cient ground  for  a  war ;  nor  would  he  beheve  that 
the  Dutch  would  apply  to  us  for  an  armed  inter- 
ference, unless  they  were  previously  prompted  to 
do  it  by  our  own  ministers.  Burke,  who  had  seen 
many  of  his  predictions  already  verified,  and  whose 
honor  of  the  Gallio  revolution  was  unboiunkd— 
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Burke,  who  bdieved  that,  if  Fox  had  been  anfib^ 
to  succeed  in  his  project  for  the  amendment  to  the 
address,  he  would  for  erer  have  ruined  this  nation, 
along  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  rose  and  spoke  with 
extraordinary  warmth.     Considerations  of  party, 
he  said,  and  all  minor  considerations,  must  now 
give  way :  he  came  forward  not  as  the  defender  of 
opposition  or  of  ministry,  but  of  the  country.    He 
believed  the  country  to  be  in  great  danger;  he 
knew  that  there  was  a  /iaction  in  England  Who 
wished  to  submit  to  France,  in  order  that  our 
government  might  be  reformed  upon  the  French 
system ;  and  he  knew  that  the  French  corresponded 
with  and  encouraged  this  faction,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  aid  them.     The  cabals  and  conspiracies, 
the  practices  and  correspondences,  of  this  French 
faction  in  England,  were  of  public  notoriety.    Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt  had  been  deputed  from 
Manchester  to  the  Jacobins :  these  ambassadors 
had  been  received  at  Paris  as  British  representa- 
tives.    Other  deputations  of  English  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly :  they 
had  gone  the  length  of  giving  supplies  to  the  Ja- 
cobin armies,  expecting  in  return  military  assist- 
ance in  England.     A  regular  correspondence  fur 
fraternising  the  two  nations  had  been  carried  on 
by  societies  in  London  with  the  Jacobin  societies 
in  various  parts  of  France.     To  prove  the  truth 
of  these   assertions,    he    read   the    addresses  of 
the  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  resident  at  Paris ; 
and   of  Joel  Barlow  and  John   Frost,   deputies 
from  the  Conptitutional  Society  of  London  to  the 
National  Convention.     He  declared  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  whether  they  should  make  an  address 
to  the  throne,  but  whether  they  should  have  a 
throne  at  all.     There  would  soon  be  no  thrones  or 
settled  governments  in  Europe,  if  French  arms  and 
French  pinciples  were  allowed  to  take  their  own 
course;    and   he  recommended  and  prayed   for 
unanimity,  and  determination  in  England  as  the 
best  means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  French 
arms.     Mr.  Erskine,  who  continued  to  be  con- 
nected with  Fox  and  to  be  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety  for    Parliamentary  Reform,  justified    that 
society  and  himself,  and  blamed  ministers  for  de- 
laying to  prosecute  Thomas  Piune,  the  author  of 
*The  Rights  of  Man,'  till  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  publication  of  the  book.     He  then  charged 
Burke  with  inconsistency,  and  concluded  with  re- 
eommending  the   House,  instead  of  loading  the 
English  people  with  abuse  and  calumny,  to  meet 
their   complaints,  redress  their   grievances,  and 
remove  the  grounds  of   their  dissatisfaction  by 
reforming  parliament  and  granting  them  a  fair 
representation.     The  attorney-general.  Sir  John 
Scott,  the  solicitor-general.  Sir  John  Mitford,  Mr. 
Anstrother,  and  others  supported  the  address  in  all 
Its  parts,  the  attorney-general  dwelling  more  par- 
ticularly upon  the  different  modes  which  had  been 
adopted  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  society.     The  division,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  uiree  hours  after  midnight,  exhi- 
bited die  numerical  weakness  of  the  Foxites :  290 


members  voted  for  the  address  and  only  50  against 
it.     The  great  majority  of  the  Whigs,  vexed  at 
bis  imprudent  conduct  and  alarmed  at  the  tone 
held  by  men  and  societies  which  Fox  ftequented, 
had  parted  company  with  him  for  ever,  and  had 
followed  the  Dukc  of  Portland  and  Burke.     He, 
however,  now  gave  notice  that  to-morrow  he  would 
move  an  amendment  upon  the  report.     And  ac- 
cordingly on  the   14th  of  December,  when  the 
lord  mayor  brought  up  the  report  of  the  address, 
he  proposed  the  addition  of  a  clatise  requesting 
that  the  king  would  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  present  Jacobin  government  of  France,  or 
**  that  his  majesty  would  employ  every  means  of 
negotiation  conaistent  with  the  honour  and  safety 
of  this  country  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war." 
In  his  speech  Fox  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the 
horrid  scenes  which  had  occurred  in  Prance  upon 
the  Coalition,  and  eulogised  the  spirit  and  valour 
of  the  French  republicans,  who  had  taught  the 
proudest  men  in  this  world  that  there  was  an 
energy  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom  which 
nothing  could  defeat.     *^  Thank  God,"  said  he, 
*•  Nature  has  been  true  to  herself !   Tyranny  has 
been  defeated,  and  those  who  fought  for  freedom 
are  triumphant."     He  said  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of    Europe   sympathised  with    the   French 
and  wished  them    success,   regarding  them   as 
men   struggling  with  tyrants  and  despots.      He 
could  see  no  force  in  the  objection  raised  by  some 
men  that  France  had  a<*tually  no  government  to 
treat  with.     Surely  that  was  a  government  which 
the  people   considered  as  such.     Great  Britain 
ought  immediately  to  acknowledge  that  govern- 
ment and  negotiate  with  it.     He  proce^ed  to 
contend  that  we  could  not  go  to  war  without  the 
greatest  hazard ;  that  Ireland  was  disaffected,  so 
that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  expect  any  hearty 
support  from  that  kingdom ;  that  we  could  obtain 
no  new  allies  on  the  Continent,  and  that  our  ally 
the  King  of  Prussia  could  not  be  depended  upon ; 
and  that  no  reliance  whatever  was  to  be  placed  on 
the  emperor.     Even  the  invasion  of  Holland  by 
the  French  would  give  us  but  doubtful  allies,  in- 
asmuch as  the   democrats  there  would  be  sure 
to  join  the  French  republicans,  and  the  democratic 
party  there  was  already  nearly  as  strong  as  the 
party  of  the  Stadtholder.     In  spite  of  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  clergy  the  people  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant  had  received  the  French  with  open  arms. 
It  would  be  the  same  with  their  neighbours  the 
Dutch,  and  it  might  be  the  same  with  the  peoples 
of  other  countries.     He  represented  the  people  of 
Scotland   as  being   almost  as   disaffected  as  the 
Irish,  and  the  truth,  he  said,  was,  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  had  been  treated  with  shameful  indig- 
nity by  that  House,  which  had  scandalously  re- 
fused to  hear  their  petitions  for  reform.     Those 
acquainted  with  Scotland  had  affirmed  that  Mr. 
Paine's  works  had  far  greater  influence  there  than 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  ;  that  they  were 
read  by  all  descriptions  of  people,  but  particularly 
by  ^e  lower  class.    He  paid  high  compliments  to 
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Windham,  *^  who  to  the  soundest  heart  joined  the 
clearest  head;"  hut  he  complained  that  Burke, 
in  the  preceding  debate,  had  scarcelj  treated  him 
with  civility.  He  said  that  Burke,  who  had  ac- 
cused him  of  using  more  invective  than  argument, 
had  himself  been  obliged  to  descend  to  hell  for 
similes  and  figures  of  speech  with  which  to  stig- 
matise the  present  rulers  of  the  French  nation. 
Among  s(rtne  exceptionable  characters  he  (Burke) 
had  classed  and  reprobated  M.  Roland,  a  man 
eminent  for  many  virtues  !  [The  cant  about  this 
*^  eternally  virtuous"  individual  had  reached  £ng« 
land,  and  Fox  probably  did  not  yet  know  to  what 
a  condiiion  of  discredit  and  insignificance  Roland 
had  by  this  time  fallen  in  France,  any  more  than 
he  knew  that  these  Girondist  rulers  with  whom  he 
would  have  negotiated  were  to  be  swept  away  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  months  by  the  "  excep- 
tionable characters"  to  whom  he  alluded  as  being 
the  only  bad  men  in  this  new  republic]  He  said 
that  such  invectives  did  not  tend  to  conciliate 
France ;  that  such  gross  insults  and  injuries  could 
not  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  a  spirited  people  like 
the  French.  He  said  that  sooner  or  later  we  must 
acknowledge  this  French  republic.  Was  not  the 
republic  of  this  country  readily  acknowledged  at 
the  time  of  Cromwell  ?  Did  not  courts  vie  in 
their  civilities  to  our  commonwealth  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  Charles!.?  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  be  entertained  about  it,  that  execu- 
tion was  certainly  less  unjust  than  that  which  he 
feared  was  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the  late  unhappy 
monarch  of  France,  but  still  he  would  hope  a  d^ 
so  foul  would  not  be  committed.  His  right  honour- 
able friend  (Burke)  had  said  yesterday  that  we  could 
not  receive  an  ambassador  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
innocent  men,  and,  perhaps,  even  of  the  king  of 
France ;  but,  if  the  French  should  even  proceed  to 
extremities  against  that  unfortunate  monarch,  he 
(Fox)  would  consider  it  as  an  act  that  would  be  an 
Vernal  disgrace  to  the  nation,  but  still  he  could 
not  think  that  we  were,  therefore,  never  to  have 
any  connection  with  France.  If  ministers'  objec- 
tion to  receive  an  ambassador  at  present  was  tiiat 
they  did  not  know  how  to  introduce  a  French  re- 
publican minister  into  the  king's  drawing-room,  he 
wished  they  would  fairly  confess  it,  to  the  end  that 
the  English  people  might  see  that  their  blood  and 
treasure  were  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  mere  punctilio ! 
[Many  persons  were  hurt  at  this  sarcasm,  and  none 
more  than  George  III.,  who  is  said  to  have  trea- 
sured it  in  his  memory,  and  to  have  frequently  re- 
peated afterwards  that  Mr.  Fox  would  have  pre- 
sented to  him  Marat  or  Robespierre,  or  Samson  the 
headsman.]  He  bestowed  some  pathos  upon  the 
unhappy  prisoners  of  the  Temple;  but  he  soon 
passed  from  their  sufferings  to  &vf\\  more  tenderly 
upon  those  of  that  ''  brave  but  unfortunate  gentle- 
man "  Lafayette,  whom  the  despots  had  locked  up 
like  a  felon  because  he  had  always  been  a  friend  to 
liberty.  Sheridan  seconded  the  amendment,  as 
being  calculated  to  rescue  the  country  from  a  war 
with  France.    Burke  a^ain  rose  to  declare  that  he 


saw  a  spirit  at  work  that  would  leave  England  no 
option  between  war  and  peace.    Consideriog  it  n 
admitted  that  France  must  not  be  permitted  to 
open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  that  ilie 
must  be  indu^  by  negotiation  pr  compelled  by 
arms  to  restore  the  conquests  she  had  made,  hie 
thought  it  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  -effiscting 
either  purpose  to  represent  our  internal  situation 
as  rotten,  and  all  our  allies  as  powers  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon.     He  would  not  believe  that  oar  in- 
ternal condition  was  so  bad,  although  our  constiui- 
tion  was  certainly  assailed  by  men  who  might  do 
much  mischief  if  not  stopped  in  time.    If  the 
fidelity  of  our  allies  was  not  to  be  relied  on  nov, 
what  could  we  expect  from  them  if  we  acknow- 
ledged   and    entered   into   negotiations  with  the 
new  republic  of  France,  the  fiercest  enemies  of 
those  allies  and  of  all  crowned  heads.?  Wookl 
Mr.  Fox  make  a  choice  of  friendships  and  eumi- 
ties,  and  renounce  all  former  alliances  with  esta- 
blished governments  to  contract  a  close  alliance 
with  a  country  that  had  no  government  at  all— with 
an  anarchy  ?    And  were  we  sure  that  the  French 
republicans,  even  if  courted^  would  come  to  anj 
reasonable  terms  with  us?     Yet  this  was  the  con- 
tingency for  which  we  were  to  renounce  our  pie- 
sent  allies,  the  ancient  and  established  govemmenti 
of  Europe.     The  French  republic  had  not  yet  bees 
recognised  by  any  power  whatever.    And  what  was 
the  peculiar  time  when  England  was  to  be  the  fint 
to  recognise  it,  and  to  send  over  an  ambassador  to 
Paris  ?    Why,  it  viras  the  very  moment,  perhapa, 
when  the  merciless  savages  bad  their  hands  red 
with  the  blood  of  a  murdered  sovereign !    To  fol- 
low the  course  proposed  would  look  like  giving  a 
sanction  to  a  bloody  act,  like  giving  currency  to 
regicide,  and  affording  a  preliminary  to  the  murder 
of  our  own  sovereign.     He  shattered  at  a  blow  the 
argument  that  Fox  had  drawn  from  the  conduct 
of  Europe  towards  Cromwell  and  the  English 
commonwealth.     The  French  republic,  he  said, 
was  sui  generis^  and  bore  no  analogy  to  any  other 
republic  or  system  of  government  that  had  ever 
existed  in  the  known  world.    The  English  com- 
monwealth did  not  attempt  to  turn  all  the  states  of 
Christendom  into  republics  :  it  did  not  wage  war 
with  kings  merely  because  they  were  not  demo- 
crats;  it  professed  no  principles  of  prosdytiim. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America.     But  France  wanted  to 
make  all  the  world  proselytes  to  her  opinions  and 
dogmas — France  was  for  turning  every  government 
in  the  world  into  a  democratic  republic.     If  every 
government  was  against  her,  it  was  because  she 
had  declared  herself  hostile  to  every  government 
This  strange  republic  might  be  compared  to  the 
system  of  Mahomet,  who,  with  a  Koran  in  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  compelled  men  to 
adopt  his  creed.     The  Koran  which  France  h^ 
out  was  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Mm  and 
universal  fraternity,  and  with  the  sword  she  wu 
determined  to  propagate  her  doctrine,  and  conquer 
those  whom  she  codd  not  convince.    He  did  not 
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wish  to  hurry  the  nation  into  a  war;  he  wished 
only  to  make  the  people  of  England  Bee  that 
France  had  really  declared  war  against  them,  and 
that  the  two  countries  might  be  considered  as  acta* 
ally  engaged  in  hostilities.  The  French  Assembly 
and  Convention  had  passed  a  variety  of  decrees, 
every  one  of  which  might  fairly  be  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  every  government  in 
Europe.  France  had  resolved  to  wage  an  eternal 
war  against  kings  and  all  kinds  of  kingly  govern- 
ment. She  had  received  at  the  bar  of  tibe  Couven* 
tion  Englishmen,  whom,  in  contempt  of  the  king 
and  parliament,  she  professed  to  consider  as'the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  of  England.  Between  the 
two  nations  there  was  at  this  moment  a  moral  war, 
which  must  soon  become  an  actual  war.  Mr.  Yorke 
spoke  of  Fox  and  his  opposition  in  terms  of  severe 
invective :  he  allowed  them  eloquence  and  talent, 
but  denied  that  they  possessed  patriotism,  modera- 
tion, or  candour.  Dundas  repeated  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  French  army, 
under  Dumouriez,  meditated  an  attack  on  Holland. 
England  must,  therefore,  either  abide  by  her  trea- 
ties or  abandon  them.  If  she  abandoned  them,  she 
would  lose  at  once  the  respect  hitherto  paid  to  her 
high  character,  and  be  no  longer  considered  by  any 
other  nation  as  worthy  of  conBdence.  Other  men 
might  rejoice  in  representing  the  state  of  their 
country  to  be  degraded,  weak,  and  helpless ;  but 
he  could  find  more  pleasure  in  believing  that 
England  was  still  high  in  spirit,  and  great  and 
powerful,  abounding  in  resources  which,  if  she 
should  be  forced  into  a  war,  would  enable  her  to 
bring  it  to  an  honourable  termination.  Mr.  Powys, 
an  hereditary  Whig,  and  one  who  had  long  and 
steadily  voted  on  the  same  side  as  Fox,  now  de- 
clared that  gentleman's  political  intentions  to  be 
peculiarly  baneful  to  his  country,  and  his  present 
amendment  only  proper  to  alienate  the  people  of 
England  from  their  government.  Negotiation  ap* 
peued  to  him  to  be  impracticable.  He  asked  to 
whom  could  we  send  an  ambassador?  Who  could 
be  sure  that  the  men  who  had  proscribed  our  king 
and  invited  his  people  to  take  up  arms  against 
him,  would  receive  an  ambassador  sent  by  him  ? 
The  faith  of  treaties  and  the  duty  of  securing  our 
internal  peace  justified  the  address  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  ministers.  If  he  could  have  his  wish, 
he  would  draw  a  cordon  round  France  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  her  infection.  Wilberforce, 
though  deprecating  war — if  war  could  possibly  be 
avoided  consistently  with  justice — concurred  with 
the  speech  from  the  throne  and  the  proposed  ad- 
dress ;  and  Fox's  amendment  was  rejected  without 
a  division. 

On  the  very  next  day — December  the  15th, 
which  was  a  Saturday,  a  day  when  Parliament  did 
not  usually  sit — Fox  came  forward  with  a  third 
proposition,  moving,  **  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  direction  that  a  minister 
may  be  sent  to  Paris  to  treat  vrith  those  persons 
who  exercise  provisionally  the  functions  of  exe- 


cutive  government  in  France,  touching  such  points 
as  may  be  in  discikssion  between  his  majesty  and 
his  allies  and  the  French  nation."  He  said  he 
knew  how  little  anything  he  could  say  on  this 
subject  would  be  attended  to  by  the  House.  He 
was,  besides,  indisposed,  and  so  hoarse  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  him  to  speak  above  a  few 
minutes.  ''  By  his  motion  he  did  not  mean  to 
imply  any  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  exist- 
ing French  government,  or  of  the  proceedings  that 
hiul  led  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  France. 
His  object  was  simply  to  declare  and  record  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  true  policy  of  every  nation 
to  treat  with  the  existing  government  of  every 
other  nation  with  which  it  had  relative  interests, 
without  inquiring  or  regarding  how  that  govern- 
ment was  constituted,  or  by  what  means  those  who 
exercised  it  came  into  power.  This  was  not  only 
the  policy,  but  frequently  the  practice.  If  we 
objected  to  the  existing  form  of  government  in 
France,  we  had  as  strong  objections  to  the  form  of 
government  at  Algiers ;  yet  at  Algiers  we  had  a 
consul.  If  we  abhorred  the  crimes  committed  in 
France,  we  equally  abhorred  the  crimes  committed 
in  Morocco ;  yet  to  the  court  of  Morocco  we  had 
sent  a  consul  almost  immediately  after  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  at  which  humanity  shuddered. 
By  these  acts  we  were  neither  supposed  to  approve 
of  the  form  of  government  at  Algiers,  nor  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  Morocco,  ^m  his  motion, 
therefore,  no  opinion  was  to  be  implied,  but  the 
opinion  he  had  stated.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  what  he  proposed  had  been  done  sooner,  and 
there  were  circumstances  that  made  it  less  proper 
now  than  at  an  earlier  period.  But  this  was  not 
imputable  to  him.  The  earliest  period  was  now 
the  best;  and  this  was  the  earliest  opportunity 
that  the  meeting  of  parliament  afforded  him.  It 
would  have  been  still  better  if  our  minister  had 
not  been  recalled  from  Paris,  but  had  continued 
there,  as  the  ministers  of  some  other  courts  had 
done."  Mr.  Grey  seconded  the  motion,  declaring 
that  an  immediate  embassy  to  Paris  was  the  only 
means  of  averting  the  greatest  of  calamities,  tlie 
most  dangerous  war  that  England  had  ever  under- 
taken. Lord  Sheffield,  the  friend  of  Gibbon  the 
historian,  reprobated  the  object  of  the  motion,  and 
declared  he  was  almost  ashamed  of  his  former 
enthusiasm  for  Fox.  He  thought  that  the  surest 
way  of  avoiding  war  would  be  by  making  vi- 
gorous preparations  for  it ;  and  he  affirmed  that 
the  disturbers  of  the  world,  when  they  had  overrun 
other  nations,  would  not  fail  to  fall  upon  us  with 
double  force.  Some  gentlemen  expressed  a  hope 
that  Fox  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  his 
motion ;  some  said  that  that  motion  was  a  palpable 
encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  some 
bitterly  censured  him  for  his  conduct  during  the 
last  three  days.  Fox,  however,  pursued  his  object 
with  so  much  heat  and  perseverance  as  to  cause 
the  House  to  sit  into  Sunday  morning ;  a  thing 
not  known  in  parliament  for  many  years.*    Mr. 
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Jenkinaon  (afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  motion  did  encroach  on  the  pre-* 
rogative,  and  was  otherwise  improper  and  danger* 
ouB.  He  helieved  that  there  were  disaffected 
persons  in  the  country  whose  activity  made  them 
dangerous;  but  he  thought  that  war,  instead  of 
increasing  their  power  of  mischief,  would  greatly 
lesaen  it.  The  French  knew  that  we  were  engaged 
by  every  tie  of  national  faith  to  protect  Holland, 
and  their  insolent  threats  to  that  state  must  be 
considered  as  an  intentional  insult  to  England, 
which  could  not  be  overlooked  without  incurring 
the  imputation  of  a  cowardly  and  base  submission. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  had  endeavoured  to  negotiate 
and  conciliate  the  French,  and  what  had  he  gained 
by  it?  Ministers  were  blamed  for  not  having 
taken  the  same  course — for  not  having  some 
months  ago  treated  with  the  French;  but  for 
many  months  there  had  been  nothing  in  France 
with  which  they  could  treat.  And  now,  when 
persons  and  things  were  every  day  changing,  when 
all  rule  belonged  to  a  mob  of  robbers  and  assas* 
sins,  where  could  we  apply  ?  What  government 
could  we  acknowledge  where  there  was  actually  no 
government?  How  could  England  recognise  a 
constitution  which  the  French  themselves  were 
every  day  violating  ?  How  could  we  negotiate  with 
men  who  had  declared  a  universal  war  to  all 
governmenta?  "  On  this  very  day,"  he  exclaimed, 
*'  while  we  are  here  debating  about  sending  an 
ambassador  to  the  French  republic ;  on  this  very 
day  is  the  king  to  receive  sentence,  and,  in  all 
probability,  it  is  the  day  of  his  murder !  What  is 
it,  then,  that  gentlemen  would  propose  to  their 
sovereign  ?  To  bow  his  neck  to  a  band  of  san- 
guinary ruffians,  and  address  an  ambassador  to  a 
set  of  murderous  regicides,  whose  hands  are  still 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  monarch? 
No,  Sir,  the  British  character  is  too  noble  to  run 
a  race  for  infamy ;  nor  shall  we  be  the  first  to 
compliment  a  set  of  monsters,  who,  while  we  are 
agitating  the  subject,  are  probably  bearing  through 
the  streets  of  Paris — horrid  spectacle ! — the  bloody 
victim  of  their  fiiry."  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
thought  that  Fox  himself  ought  to  be  sent  on  this 
embassy.  Perhaps  he  might  be  as  well  received 
as  Frost  and  Joel  Barlow;  perhaps  not.  The 
French  rulers  might  say  to  him,  "  Do  you  come 
from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ?  If  you  do,  you 
can  have  no  business  here,  as  we  have  sworn 
eternal  enmity  to  all  kings;  you  had,  therefore, 
better  be  gone !"  Mr.  Windham  contended  that 
not  only  experience,  but  higher  principles  and  the 
dictates  of  humanity  forbade  any  present  recog- 
nition of  the  French  republic.  If  Great  Britain 
gave  that  recognition,  which  had  been  given  by 
no  other  power,  what  would  be  the  consequences  ? 
Some  of  those  consequences  would  be  the  alienation 
of  all  those  powers  with  whom  she  was  at  present 
allied,  and  a  universal  discouragement  on  the 
Continent ;  for,  by  giving  the  whole  weight  of  her 
character  to  France,  she  would  place  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  a  situation  truly  deplorable^ 


would  arm  every  subject  of  every  kingdom  agtioit 
the   powers    that   governed  that   kingdom,— she 
would  recommend  and  facilitate  the  imitation  of 
what  had  been  done,  or  was  still  doing,  by  the  sanft. 
culottes  of  Paris ;  and  all  this  could  not  be  otllc^ 
wise  than  fatal  to  the  future  interests  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Grant,  who  had  studied  the  law  of  nations, 
and  who  was  well  read  in  what  the  French  now 
styled  "  the  worm-eaten  writings  of  Grotius,  Puf- 
fendorf,  and  Vattel,"  •  replied  to  some  gentlemen 
who  chose  to  think  that  the  forcible  opening  of  the 
navigation   of  the  Scheldt  was  not  of  sufficieat 
importance  to  justify  any  loud  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch.     Not  only  the  trade,  but  also 
the  internal  security  and  independence  of  HoUimd 
depended  upon  that  river.     All  the  celebnted 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations  had  laid  it  down  as 
a  clear  and  indubitable  principle  that  rivers  be- 
longed  to  those  who  inhabited  their  banks,  just  at 
far  and  no  farther  than  those  banks  extended.    If 
the  banks  belonged  to  different  peoples  or  nationt, 
then  the  dominion  over  the  river  was  divided, 
each  people  possessing  the  part  of  the  river  that 
was  contiguous  to  their  domain;  and  such  was 
the  policy  of  this  distribution,  that,  if  it  bad  not 
been  laid  down  by  the  law  of  nature,  it  would  have 
been  a  positive  stipulation  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, for  without  it  no  state  traversed  by  rivew 
could  be  secure.     If,  as  the  French  were  now  con- 
tending, the  course  of  rivers  was  as  open  and 
common  to  all  mankind  as  the  sea  itself,  a  fleet  of 
French  or  Spaniards  might  sail  np  the  Thames, 
and  we  should  have  no  right  to  molest  them  until 
they  actually  began  hostilities.     The  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  being  between  the  banks  of  Holland,  gave 
the  Dutch,  under  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  an 
incontrovertible  right  to   the  possession  of  that 
river  as  far  as  their  banks  extended ;  and  this  rigi^ 
moreover,  had  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  and 
ratified  by  express  treaty.    The  emperor  Joseph, 
although  he  had  attempted  to  open  the  navigatiw 
of  the  Scheldt  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  possessed  the  upper  banks  of 
the  river,  had  been  obliged  to  forego  his  jrarpose. 
France  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  quesdan--al 
least,  the  French  pretended,  in  their  own  declaration, 
that  they  had  not  conquered  the  Netherlands,  bot 
had  only  restored  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  to 
the  inhabitants  of  it.     The  Belgians  might  want 
to  have  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  from  tbeb 
own  country,  through  Holland,  to  its  mouth ;  bnt 
what  had  the  French  to  do  with  this  question? 
Were  we  to  permit  them  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  umpirage  of  all  the  disputes  in  Europe?   The 
restless,  meddling  disposition  of  that  countiry,  whiA 
an  honourable  gentleman  had  declared  was  so  long 
the  scourge  of  mankind  under  the  old  despotism 
of  its  kings,  seemed  now  no  less  disposed  to  par»« 
the  same  course  under  the  slill  more  wild  and  in- 
limited  despotism  of  the  people.     The  French  W 
already  seized  some  territory  belonging  to  HoUtni, 
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or  had  threatened  to  seize  it  instantly;  and  yet 
some  gentlemen  could  suggest  that  the  Dutch 
government,  instead  of  preparing  to  tight,  ought  to 
have  sent  an  ambassador  to  Paris.     If  France,  by 
force  or  surprise,  had  seized  on  Portsmouth,  or 
any  other  of  our  harbours,  or  had  declared  its  in* 
tention  of  doing  so,  would  Englishmen  condescend 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  negotiate  ?    They  had 
declared  publicly  their  intention  of  invading  the 
rights  of  our  allies ;  and  those  rights,  so  long  as 
faith  and  honour  remained  in  England,  were  the 
rights  of  Englishmen.     The  French  had  admitted 
the  subsisting  treaties,  but  denied  their  force  upon 
grounds  on  which  all  treaties  and  compacts  must 
fall.     If  Holland  or  England  were  to  attempt  to 
treat,  they  should  send  to  them  not  a  statesman, 
but  a  professor  of  casuistry ;  for  nothing  remained 
for    inquiry  but  an   abstract  and    metaphysical 
question  on  the  moral  competence  of  contracts. 
But  was  it  to  be  allowed  that  the  first  principle  of 
morals  should  be  controverted,  and  the  community 
of  nations  turned  into  a  school  of  metaphysicd 
sceptics?     If  we  settled  the  dispute  with  the  pre-  | 
sent  executive  government  of  France,  their  suc«- 
cessors,  armed  with  their  natural  imprescriptible 
Rights  of  Man,  would,  by  the  very  same  reasons, 
deny  their  right  to  settle  it.    There  was  nothing 
that  could  be  obtained,  short  of  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  their  project,  but  what  the  metaphysical 
wand  of  those  logicians  would  destroy  as  by  magic. 
They  would  tell  you  that  it  was  impossible  to  bind 
by  treaty  the  Rights  of  Man ;  that  right  is  para- 
mount to  treaty ;  that  the  executive  with  whom  you 
negotiated  had  exceeded  their  power,  had  betrayed 
their  constituents,  and  that  therefore  the  contract 
and  treaty  with  you  must  be  void.     Sir  William 
Young  said  that,  if  we  wanted  to  facilitate  the  im- 
poirtation  of  plots  and  treasons,  we  would  do  well 
to  open  and  prolong  a  n^otiation  with  the  present 
French  executive;    and  he  declared  (what  was 
perfectly  certain)   that,  if  we  proposed  prelimi- 
naries, we  should  be  looked  upon  as  trembling 
cowards,  we  should   earn  contempt  and  infamy, 
and  be    attacked    all   the  same.      Burke,  who 
this  evening  for  the  first  time  took  his  seat  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  again  spoke  with  the  most 
impassioned  eloquence.      Kings,    said    he,    are 
anointed  with   oil— 4he  new  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  with  blood !    The  massacres  of  September, 
at   which  all  Europe   revolted,  heightened    this 
striking  likeness;   and  none  but  the  murderers 
themselves  could  help  deploring  those  horrible 
barbarities,  which  exceeded  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dem crime.     He  declared  his  solemn  conviction 
that  a  war  with  France  was  rendered  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  liberties  of  England,  the  inte- 
rests of  Europe,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
He  drew  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the  figure  an  am- 
bassador from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  would 
make  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention.    His 
credentials  would  state  that  he  was  commissioned 
by  ''  George  III.,  by  the  grace  of  God,'*  &c.    At 
the  reading  of  these  words,  how  would  that  pious 


assembly  be  convulsed  with  laughter!    The  presi- 
dent, Robespierre  or  Marat,  or  some  other  sworn 
enemy  to  kings,  would  surely  not  be  able  to  keep 
his  indignation  within  bounds.     On  the  one  side, 
citizen  Frost  would  inflame  the  resentment  of  the 
House ;  and  on  the  other  citizen  Paine  would  pro- 
ceed to  denounce  us !    Dundas  gave  a  good  answer 
to  those  who  urged  that  the  English  ambassador 
ought  not  to  have  been  recalled  from  Paris,  as  he 
had  been,  after  the  10th  of  August.    As  for  the 
motion  now  before  the  House,  he  was  willing  to 
put  it  upon  this  issue  :^—"  If,  under  the  former 
government  of  France,  while  we  had  an  ambassa- 
dor in  France,  and  France  an  ambassador  here, 
the  French  government  had  received  persons  from 
this  country  complaining  of  the  constitution,  and 
proposing  an  alliance  to  subvert  it,  and  given  a 
favourable  answer  to  such  persons,  what  would 
have  been  the  doty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  f 
Would  it  not  have  been  to  recall  our  ambassador, 
and  order  the   French  ambassador  to  quit  thia 
country  ?     How  could  we  now  send  an  ambassa- 
dor to  France,  when  the  present  French  govern- 
ment had  openly  and  vauntingly  pursued  the  same 
conduct?"      Fox  said  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
Dundas,  or  rather  to  Burke.    He  said  he  had  done 
his  duty  in  submitting  his  ideas  to  the  House ;  and 
in  doing  this,  he  could  not  possibly  have  had  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  public  duty.     He  was 
not  courting  the  favour  of  ministers,  or  of  those  by 
whom  ministers  were  supposed  to  be  favoured ;  he 
was  not  gratifying  his  friends,  as  the  debates  in 
the  House  had  shown ;  he  was  not  courting  popu- 
larity, for  now  popularity  was  to  be  gained  only  by 
the  very  opposite  course;  but  the  misled  people 
might  even  treat  his  house  as  they  had  done  that 
of  Dr.  Priestley.   All  that  he  wanted  was  that  they 
might  know  the  real  cause  of  the  war  into  which  they 
were  likely  to  be  plunged ;  that  they  might  know  it 
depended  on  a  matter  of  mere  form  and  ceremony. 
Fox  was  supported  by  Mr.  Grey,  Francis,  Erskine, 
Whitbread,  Sheridan,  and  two  or  three  others; 
but,  after  a  long  debate,  his  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division.     Burke,  writing  upon  the  sub- 
ject a  few  months  after,  thanks  heaven  for  this  re* 
jection  of  a  measure  which  he  believed  to  be  full 
of  peril.    If  it  had  succeeded,  he  says — *'  At  home, 
all  the  Jacobin  societies,  formed  for  the  utter  de« 
straction  of  our  constitution,  would  have  lifted  up 
their  heads,  which  had  been  beaten  down  by  the 
two  proclamations.     Those  societies  would  have 
been  infinitely  strengthened  and   multiplied  in 
every  quarter ;  their  dangerous  foreign  communi- 
cations would  have  been  left  broad  and  open ;  the 
crown  would  not  have  been  authorised  to  take  any 
measure  whatever  for  our  immediate  defence,  by 
sea  or  land.    The  closest,  the  most  natural,  the 
nearest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  many  internal 
as  well  as  external  circumstances,  the  weakest  of 
our  allies,  Holland,  would  have  been  given  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  France,  just  on  the  point 
of  invading  that  republic.    A  general  consterna- 
tion would  hate  seiaed  upon  all  Europe;  and  all 
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alliance  with  every  other  power,  except  France, 
would  have  been  for  ever  rendered  impracticable 
to  U8.  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  man,  who 
regards  the  dignity  and  safety  of  his  country,  or 
indeed  the  common  safety  of  mankind,  ever  to  for- 
get Mr.  Fox's  proceedings  in  that  tremendous  crisis 
of  all  human  aifairs.'*  *  On  this  very  same  day,  on 
which  Fox  made  his  motion  for  sending  an  am- 
bassador to  France,  the  National  Convention  had 
published  a  decree  in  which  they  declared  that  the 
French  people  would  treat  as  enemies  all  other 
peoples  or  nations  who,  refusing  or  renouncing 
liberty  and  equality,  should  be  desirous  of  pre- 
serving their  king  or  prince,  and  their  privileged 
castes,  or  of  entering  into  an  accommodation  with 
them ;  that  the  French  promised  and  engaged  not 
to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  liberty  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  on  whose  territories  the 
French  armies  had  entered,  or  might  hereafter 
enter,  should  be  established ;  and  that  they  would 
never  consent  to  any  treaty  or  arrangement  with 
king,  princes,  aristocracies,  or  privileged  classes  of 
any  kind. 

On  the  following  Monday,  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, Fox  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct.  Mr. 
Grey  complained  that  the  loyalists  and  high 
churchmen  had  been  committing  riots  in  various 
towns,  and  particularly  in  Manchester,  where  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Walker,  a  most  respectable  manu- 
facturer and  merchant,  had  been  attacked.  This 
Manchester  riot,  he  said,  had  risen  out  of  a  loyal 
meeting  held  in  the  town.  An  honourable  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Peel  (the  father  of  the  present  Sir  Ro- 
bert), whom  he  saw  in  his  place,  was  reported  to 
have  been  present  at  that  meeting,  and  to  have  said 
in  his  address  to  it,  that  it  was  time  for  the  people 
to  rouse  from  their  lethargy,  as  there  were  incen- 
diaries in  the  country.  If  Mr.  Peel  had  really 
used  those  words,  he  called  upon  him  to  name  the 
incendiaries.  Mr.  Grey  next  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  paper  issued  by  the  Association 
against  republicans  and  levellers,  established  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  London.  This 
paper  was  entitled,  '  One  Pennyworth  of  Truth 
from  Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John,'  and  con- 
tained, Mr.  Grey  said,  some  most  unfounded  and 
libellous  invectives  against  the  dissenters,  whom  it 
charged  with  having  been  the  authors  of  the  Ame- 
rican war.  [The  simple  truth  was,  that  this  loyal 
association,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  were 
weary  and  impatient  of  seeing  the  popular  press  in 
a  great  measure  monopolised  by  the  revolutionary  or 
reforming  party,  and  were  now  retaliating  with  the 
same  sort  of  fury  and  exaggeration  as  had  animated 
their  adversaries.]  Mr.  Grey  stated  that  Mr.  Paine's 

*  Rights  of  Man '  had  not  produced  a  single  riot ; 
but  that  this  *  Pennyworth  of  Truth,'  by  exciting 
the  people  against  the  dissenters,  seemed  calculated 
to  produce  effects  the  most  alarming.  His  motion 
was,  that  the  said  libellous  paper  should  be  delivered 
in  at  the  table  and  read.  Mr.  Peel  begged  to  observe 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  any  part  of  the  newspaper 

*  Letter  to  the  Doke  of  PortUnd,  on  tlie  Condoet  of  tbo  Minority,  Sec. 


paragraph  to  which  Mr.  Grey  had  alluded,  except 
that  part  of  it  which  stated  that  *  God  save  the 
King'  had  been  sung  at  the  Manchester  meeting. 
He  read  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  that 
Manchester  society  against  republicans  and  level- 
lers, and  showed  that  they  were  calculated  to 
dissuade  the  populace  from   insurrection.     The 
motion  was  strongly  opposed  by  Dundas,  Wind- 
ham, the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  others.    Mr. 
Gregor  said  that  Fox  himself  had  promulgated 
dangerous  opinions,  and  that,  if  he  chose,  he  would 
point  them  out.     Fox  aaid  that  he  was  quite  ready 
to  meet  this  discussion  if  the  House  chose  to  ap- 
point a  time  for  examining  his  opinions.    There 
were,  he  said,  certain  forms  and  phrases  which 
every  gentleman  who  now  rose  to  speak  was  re- 
quired to  repeat ;  all  these,  whether  "  Church  and 
State,"  or  "God  save  the  King,"  or  anything  else, 
he  begged  to  be  understood  as  having  said  or  sung. 
There  were  other  forms  and  phrases  not  so  acceptr 
able.     But,  as  those  who  had  read  Italian  opens 
might  recollect  to  have  seen  prefixed  an  advertiM- 
ment  by  the  author,  that  when  he  introduced  the 
names  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  he  meant 
nothing  against  the  holy  Catholic  religion,  so  he 
must  aidvertise  the  House,  that,  when  he  made  use 
of  the  words  **  liberty,"  "  equality,**  he  used  them 
only  in  the  true  sense  of  the  British  constitution, 
and  not  as  understood,  or  supposed  to  be  under- 
stood, in  any  other  country  whatever.     He  im- 
plored the  House  to  be  equal  and  impartial;  for 
it  was  not  for  the  dignity  of  the  House  or  of  the 
government  to  prosecute  seditious  publications  on 
one  side  and  pass  by  those  on  the  other.     He  had 
always  advised  never  to  connect  riots  and  insur- 
rections with  seditious  writings,  but  to  repress  and 
punish  the  criminal  acts.      He  maintained  that 
libels  against  the  constitution,  like  Paine's  '  Rights 
of  Man,*  had  not  led  to  rioting,  whereas  the  lihels 
against  the  dissenters  had  provoked  great  riotings 
in  several  places,  and  this  rioting  had  not  ^beoi 
punished.     He  severely  criticised  the  loyal  asso- 
ciations and  subscriptions  which  were  in  progress 
to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  disafiected  persons. 
These  associations,  he  said,  were  made  an  instru- 
ment of  tyranny  over  men's    minds   almost  as 
bad  as  the  clubs  in  France,  that  went  about,  as 
oflen  as  they  thought  fit,  requiring  men  to  re- 
new their  civic  oath  on  pain  of  proscription  for 
incivism.    Papers  were  handed  about  in  London 
and  the  country  for  signatures,  and  the  names 
of  those  who  signed   and  of  those  w^ho  did  not 
were   taken   down,  with   the  mark   of  incivism 
fixed  on  the  latter.     He  treated  the  associations 
for  prosecuting  libels  against  the  constitution,  or 
order,  morals,  and  religion,  as  tending  to  hinder 
the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  a 
mobbish  tyranny.     He  compared  them  with  Lord 
George  Gordon's  mob,  declaring  that  be  had  ad- 
vised his  friends  in  Westminster  to  sign  the  said 
associations  whether  they  agreed  with  them  or  not, 
in  order  that  they  might  avoid  deatnidion  to  thdr 
persona  or  their  housesi  or  a  desertion  of  their 
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shops*      ''This  insidious  advice/'   says   Burke, 
"  tended  to  confound  those  who  wished  well  to  the 
object  of  the  association  with  the  seditious,  against 
whom  the  association  was  directed.     By  this  stra- 
tagem the  confederacy  intended  for  preserving  the 
British  constitution  and  the  public  peace  would 
be  wholly  defeated.     The  magistrates,  utterly  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  the  friends   from   the 
enemies  of  order,  would  in  vain  look  for  support 
when  they  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  it."*  Dun- 
das  took  the  same  view  of  Fox's  advice,  and  told 
him  that  nien  who  signed  papers  of  which  they 
disapproved  might  soon  learn  to  swear  what  they 
did  not  believe,   and  the   signatures  of  traitors 
might  thus  appear  among  those  of  good  citizens. 
Fox  said  he  kept  no  such  company  as  the  right 
honourable  secretary  talked  of;  he  conversed  with 
no  men  who  would  refuse  to  aid  the  civil  magis- 
trate ;  and  he  had  no  advice  to  give  to  traitors 
except  to  become  good  subjects.     He  complained 
of  inflammatory  handbills  circulated  to  call  meet- 
ings of  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  and  men- 
tioned one  which  concluded  with  the  words,  '*  De- 
struction to  Fox  and  all  his  Jacobin  crew."    This 
might  be  intended  to  cause  his  house  to  be  treated 
like  Mr.  Walker's  or  Dr.  Priestley's.     He  was, 
however,  not  much  afraid,  for,  although  he  had 
been  often  made  unpopular  where  he  was  not  per- 
sonally known,  he  had  the  good  fortune  never  to 
have  been  unpopular  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Grey's  motion  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion.    The  very  morning  after  these  declamations 
in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  loyal  asso- 
ciations. Fox  went  down  to  a   meeting  of   St. 
George's  parish,  and  there  signed  an  association  of 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  those  he  had  the  night 
before  so  vehemently  condemned ;  and  several  of 
bis  most  intimate  friends  attended  the  meeting  and 
signed  along  with  him.     Immediately  after  this 
extraordinary   step  a  society  was  formed   under 
Fox's  auspices,  called  "  The  Friends  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press."    This  society,  according  to  Burke, 
was  only  a  modification  of  the  society  calling  itself 
"  Tbe  Friends  of  the  People ;"  being  composed 
of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  members  of  that  club, 
with  the  addition  of  a  great  many  other  individuals, 
such  as  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  ^*  of  the  worst  and  most 
seditious  dispositions  that  could  be  found  in  the 
mrbole  kingdom."     ^'  In  the  first  meeting  of  this 
club,"  continues  Burke,   "  Mr.  Erskine  took  the 
lead,  and  directly  (without  any  disavowal  ever  since 
on  Mr.  Fox's  part)   made  use  of  his  name  and 
avthority  in  favour  of  its  formation  and  purposes. 
In  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Erskine  had  thanks  for 
his  defence  of  Painey  which  amounted  to  a  com- 
plete avowal  of  that  Jacobin  incendiary,  else  it  is 
impossible  to  know  how  Mr.  Erskine  should  have 
derived  such  marked  applauses  for  acting  merely 
HB  a  lawyer  for  his  fee,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
liis  profession. "t 

At  this  time  London  and  several  of  our  provin- 
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cial  towns  were  swarming  with  Frenchmen.  Many 
of  these  were  priests  or  noblemen  who  had  fled  for 
their  lives ;  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  decided 
royalists,  without  a  hope  on  earth  save  that  of  over- 
throwing the  Jacobin  system ;  but  mixed  among 
them  were  individuals  who  wore  the  garb  of  loyalty 
in  order  to  serve  the  republicans,  who  were  nothing 
else  than  spies  and  secret  agents;  while  others 
there  were  who  made  an  open  profession  of  atheism 
and  sans-culottism  in  all  its  branches,  and  who, 
protected  by  the  large  liberality  of  the  English  law, 
were  using  all  their  efforts  to  seduce  the  people. 
The  success  of  these  men  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
great,  but  they  excited  a  panic  and  an  outcry,  and 
it  was  assuredly  the  duty  of  government  to  adopt 
some  measures  calculated  to  clear  the  country  of 
the  nuisance.     Our  laws  were  not  made  for  fo- 
reigners, and  least  of  all  for  foreigners  that  were 
trying  to  subvert  them.    On  the  19th  of  December 
Lord  Grenville  brought  forward  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  subjecting  aliens  to  certain  regulations. 
The  bill  proposed  in  the  first  instance  to  make  all 
foreigners  arriving  in  the  kingdom  give  an  account 
of  themselves,  and  surrender  such  arms  as  they 
might  have  in  their  possession — to  oblige  them  in 
their  several  removals  through  the  country  to  use 
passports,  by  which  their  actual  residence  or  occa- 
sional movements  might  be  known — ^to  distribute 
those  emigrants  who  received  allowances  from  the 
British  government,  and  who  had  no  other  means 
of  subsistence,  into  certain  districts  where  they 
could  be  more  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
power — and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  such  fo- 
reigners as  had  come  within  the  present  year,  or  as 
might  afterwards  arrive  without  obvious  reasons. 
As  it  had  always  been  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive to  send  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom,  this 
alien  bill  merely  re-affirmed  that  right.    Although 
opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Guildford,  and  Lord  Lauderdale, 
the  bill  was  carried  through  the  three  readings 
in  the  House  of  Lords  without  a  division.     On 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading,  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  moved  that  government 
should  enter  into  an  immediate  negotiation  with 
France,  for  two  important  objects :    1.  To  pro- 
pose to  the  ruling  powers  in  that  coimtry  either 
to    receive    back    that  vast   number    of  people 
they  had  driven  into  banishment,  or  to  contri- 
bute to  their  means    of   support;    2.   To  save 
the  unfortunate   Louis  XVI.   from  the  horrible 
fate  which  appeared  to  menace  him.     The  Lords 
negatived  both  propositions  as  hopeless  and  useless ; 
and  the  Commons  pursued  the  same  course  with 
respect  to  some  suggestions  of  the  same  sort  which 
were  offered  by  Sheridan  and  Fox,  who  both  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  of  French  cruelty.    Pitt 
said  that  a  vote  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  unfor- 
tunate King  of  France,  and  framed  in  those  in- 
dignant terms  which  became  the  House,  might, 
in  the  present  furious  temper  of  the  French  people, 
only  serve  to  disguise  the  atrocitv  of  their  conduct, 
and  hurry  them  on  to  the  commission  of  that  very 
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crime  which  the  House  bo  warmly  desired  to  pre- 
vent. We  may  add,  that,  in  whatever  terms  the 
vote  and  overture  had  heen  made,  they  would  have 
hastened  hoth  the  execution  of  Louis  and  the 
declaration  of  war  against  England.  When  the 
Alien  hill  was  brought  down  to  the  Commons, 
Fox  and  his  diminished  party  opposed  it  with  all 
their  might,  describing  it  as  a  measure  contrary  to 
the  existing  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
France ;  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and 
as  an  outrage  on  Magna  Charta  itself.  On  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  there  was  a  memorable 
debate.  Dundas  observed  that  so  very  great  and 
extraordinary  an  influx  of  foreigners  into  this  coun- 
try must  at  any  time  have  called  for  the  attention  of 
government ;  but  that  at  a  time  and  under  circum- 
stances like  the  present,  such  an  immigration  from 
a  country  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  most 
convulsive  proceedings  and  the  most  dreadful  enor- 
mities made  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  parti- 
cular measure  still  more  imperative  and  urgent. 
In  these  transactions  a  vast  number  of  the  French 
people  had  taken  a  direct  and  an  active  part.  The 
principles  which  guided  the  French  revolution 
were  not  confined  to  France ;  they  were  spread,  or 
attempts  were  making  to  spread  them,  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  :  there  were  Jacobin  emissaries  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Holland,  in  Germany — there 
was  a  systematized  proselytism  at  work.  The 
matter  became  the  more  serious  as  there  had  been 
found  even  in  England  men  so  infatuated  as  to 
adopt  these  principles,  and  to  send  over  addresses 
to  the  executive  government  and  the  clubs  of 
France.  Everybody,  he  said,  knew  that  among 
the  hapless  emigrants  who  had  come  hither  for 
refuge  there  were  many  who  had  been  engaged  in 
deeds  of  outrage  and  cruelty  at  Paris— *in  some  of 
the  worst  deeds  of  the  revolution.  Burke,  who  says 
in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  this 
Alien  bill  was  "  feeble  and  lax,  and  far  short  of 
the  vigour  required  by  the  conjuncture,"  supported 
ministers  even  more  strenuously  than  Fox  opposed 
them.  It  was  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion  that 
he  had  recourse  to  that  stroke  of  oratorical  acting 
which  has  been  so  often  commented  upon.  In 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  three  thousand  daggers 
had  been  ordered  and  manufactured  at  Birmingham, 
he  drew  a  concealed  dagger  from  his  bosom  and 
threw  it  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  House, 
exclaiming,  '^  This  is  what  you  are  to  gain  by  an 
alliance  wiUi  the  French !  Wherever  their  prin- 
ciples are  introduced,  their  practice  must  follow. 
You  must  equally  proscribe  their  tenets  and  their 
persons!  You  must  keep  their  principles  from 
our  minds,  and  their  daggers  from  our  hearts !" 
On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading.  Fox  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  anxiety  about  a  few  French 
republicans  in  England  was  as  ridiculous  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  alarm ;  that  no  Alien -act  could  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  opinions ;  and  that  if 
dangerous  principles  were  propagated  in  the  coun- 
try they  must  be  propagated  by  English  agents, 
who  would  remain  if  every  foreigner  was  sent  out 


of  the  kingdom.    He  wished  that  all  the  Freoeb- 
men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  detnuUe 
massacres  of  September  should  be  expelled ;  te 
he  thought  that  the  horrors  of  those  days  ought  iMt 
to  be  mentioned  as  the  act  either  of  the  FRoch 
government  or  the  French  people,  for  both  dis- 
claimed it.     To  disclaim,  indeed,  was  not  enongL 
That  the  crime  was  not  prevented  or  followed  up 
by  punishment  would  be  an  indelible  disgrtoe  to 
Paris  and  to  France.     But  were  we  to  go  to  m 
on  account  of  these  inhuman  murders  ?    No  m 
could  be  rational  that  had  not  some  object  which, 
being  obtained,  made  way  for  peace.     He  bdiered 
that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  send  foreigneti 
out  of  the  kingdom  did  not  exist,  and,  if  it  did,  thtt 
it  was  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  remain.   Fox 
was  answered  at  great  length  by  Pitt ;  and  after  i 
warm  debate  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed.     Another  bill  to  prevent  the  circulation  in 
England  of  French  assignats,  bonds,  promisMrj 
notes,  &c.,  was  carried  through  both  Housei  with 
scarcely  any  opposition ;  as  was  also  another  bill 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  restrain  the  exportation  of 
naval  stores,  saltpetre,  arms,  and  ammunitioii. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1793,  Dundas  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  royal  message  alluding 
to  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  stating  that 
orders  had  been  given  to  lay  before  the  Honse 
copies  of  several  papers  which  had  been  received 
from  M.  Ghauvelin,  late  minister  plenipotentisij 
from  the  most  Christian  king,  and  of  the  aniwen 
which  had  been  returned  thereto ;  as  likewise  t 
copy  of  an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom  made 
by  his  majesty  in  council,  and  transmitted  to 
the  said  M.  Chauvelin,  in  consequence  of  die 
accounts  received  of  the  atrocious  act  recendj 
perpetrated  at  Paris.  The  message,  moreover, 
stated  that  his  majesty  thought  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  make  a  further  augmentation  of  \m 
forces  by  sea  and  land.  The  House  took  thii 
message  into  consideration  on  the  2nd  of  Febnuirj, 
when  Pitt  recited  all  the  aggravations  which  Eng- 
land, in  common  with  her  allies,  had  received 
from  France,  and  maintained  that,  however  anxiow 
we  might  be  for  peace,  the  French  would  not  allow 
us  to  enjoy  that  blessing.  He  dwelt  with  gieit 
eloquence  upon  the  murder  of  the  French  king, 
a  crime  which  had  excited  but  one  general  eenli- 
ment  of  indignation  and  abhorrence.  He  stated 
that  the  British  government,  having  adopted  from 
the  beginning  a  system  of  neutrality,  had  religiousij 
adher^  to  that  system;  that  they  had  declined 
taking  any  part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France^ 
and  had  made  a  positive  declaration  to  that  effect. 
In  return  for  this  declaration  the  French  had  en- 
tered into  a  positive  contract  to  abstain  from  any 
of  those  acts  by  which  they  had  since  provoked  the 
indignation  of  this  country.  In  a  paper  which  wai 
now  on  the  table  they  disclaimed  all  views  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandisement ;  they  had  given  sasa^ 
ances  of  friendship  to  all  neutral  nations;  th^had 
protested  that  they  entertained  no  idea  of  iDtc^ 
fering  with  &e  government  of  other  countries  or 
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making  any  attempts  to  excite  insurrection,  as  they 
held  any  such  interference  and  any  such  attempts 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  During  the 
whole  preceding  summer,  when  France  had  been 
engagCMl  in  the  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  had  in  no  ahape  departed 
from  the  neutrality  which  he  had  engaged  to  ob- 
serve. But  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
French?  The  first  instance  of  their  success  in 
Savoy  had  been  quite  sufficient  to  unfold  the  plan 
of  their  ambition.  They  had  immediately  annexed 
Savoy  to  their  own  dominions;  and  had  displayed 
a  resolution  to  do  the  same  wherever  they  could 
carry  their  arms.  They  had  rendered  the  Nether^ 
lands  a  province,  in  substance  as  well  as  name, 
entirely  dependent  on  France.  Their  system, 
aided  by  the  Jacobin  societies  and  their  corre- 
spondence in  foreign  countries,  had  given  a  more 
fatal  blow  to  the  independence  of  nations  than  any 
which  had  ever  been  inflicted  by  the  most  ambi- 
tious king.  On  the  27th  of  December  their  am- 
bassador here  had  complained  of  the  injurious 
construction  which  we  had  put  upon  the  decree  of 
the  19th  of  November,  wherein  they  promised  fra- 
ternity and  assistance  to  all  nations  that  would 
revolt  against  their  governments.  Yet  on  the  dlst 
of  December  their  minister  of  the  marine  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  all  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the 
■eaports  of  France,  in  which  was  the  following 
passage  :^-''  The  king  and  bis  parliament  mean 
to  make  war  against  us.  Will  the  English  re- 
publicans su£fer  it?  Already  these  free  men 
•how  their  discontent,  and  the  repugnance  they 
have  to  bear  arms  against  their  brothers  the 
French.  Well !  we  will  fly  to  their  succour — 
we  will  make  a  descent  on  the  island  —  we 
will  lodge  there  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty 
-*-we  wiB  plant  there  the  sacred  tree— we  will 
stretch  out  our  arms  to  our  republican  brethren, 
and  the  tyranny  of  their  government  shall  soon  be 
destroyed."  Pitt  declared  his  conviction  that  war 
was  preferable  to  a  peace  which  could  be  consistent 
neither  with  the  internal  tranquillity  nor  external 
safety  of  England ;  and  he  moved  an  address  to  his 
majesty  to  that  effect  Lord  Beauchamp  seconded 
the  motion.  Windham  in  a  long  and  earnest 
speech  contended  that  we  must  go  to  war  for  the 
security  of  this  country ;  that  never  had  a  war  been 
undertaken  with  a  more  specific  or  more  important 
object;  that  in  his  opinion  this  war  was  inevitable; 
that  the  French  were  actuated  by  as  great  a  spirit 
of  conquest  as  they  had  ever  shown ;  that  their 
success  would  be  destructive  of  all  order,  morality, 
and  religion ;  that  this  indeed  would  be  a  war  pro 
arts  etfods.  Fox  and  a  few  of  his  friends  spoke 
on  the  other  side,  still  insisting  that  war  was  not 
necessary  and  might  be  avoided ;  but  Pitt's  motion 
was  carried  without  a  division.  An  address  to  the 
same  effect  was  voted  by  the  Lords,  where  the  mi- 
nisterial pi^ity  had  been  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Lord  Loughborough,  who  on  the  26th  of 
January  obtained  the  great  seal,  which  he  had  so 
ofken  endeavouxcd  to  snitch  from  Thurkw. 


On  the  11th  of  February  Dundas  presented  a 
royal  message  acquainting  the  House  that  the  Na- 
tional Convention  had  declared  war  against  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland  on 
the  1st  of  February.  This  message  was  taken  into 
consideration  on  the  next  day,  when  Pitt  entered 
into  a  detailed  statement  of  our  dealings  with 
France,  and  of  our  endeavours  to  remain  neutral 
so  long  as  neutrality  seemed  honourable  and  possi- 
ble. His  motion  for  the  address  in  answer  to  his 
majesty's  message  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Powys, 
who  spoke  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of 
parliament  and  people  when  he  said  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  war  with  France  was  far 
preferable  to  peace  with  her.  If  it  were  asked,  he 
said,  what  we  should  get  by  going  to  war,  he 
would  answer,  we  should  get  just  what  we  should 
lose  by  not  going  to  war.  There  might  be  men 
who  asserted  that  the  constitution  of  this  country 
had  not  been  in  danger  ;  but  it  was  his  honest 
opinion  that  it  had  recently  been  in  great  danger ; 
and,  for  his  part,  he  less  feared  the  arrows  that  fly 
by  day  than  the  pestilence  that  walketh  by  night. 
Fox  said  that,  if  there  was  any  necessity  of  going 
to  war  with  France,  that  necessity  must  have  been 
made  by  the  unwise,  arrogant,  and  provoking  con- 
duct of  our  ministers ;  and  he  concluded  a  long 
speech  by  moving  an  amendment,  promising  an 
effectual  support  to  his  majesty  in  repelling  every 
hostile  attempt  upon  this  country,  and  in  such  other 
exertions  as  might  be  necessary  to  induce  France 
to  consent  to  such  terms  of  pacification  as  should  be 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  crown, 
the  security  of  his  allies,  and  the  interests  of  his 
people.  Dundas  ably  defended  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  and  threw  some  more  light  on  the  spirit 
of  France,  on  her  sans-culottic  anarchy,  and  her 
ravenous  ambition,  which  equally  contributed  to 
render  a  peace  with  her  impracticable.  He  did 
not  deny  tnat  this,  to  a  great  extent,  was  to  be  a 
war  of  principles ;  for  he  said  that  Great  Britain 
entered  into  the  war  to  secure  her  best  interests, 
by  opposing  a  system  of  principles  which,  if  not 
checked,  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  this  and  of 
every  other  country.  Burke,  in  a  vehement  speech, 
taxed  Fox  with  using  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  language  exceedingly  like  to  that  used 
in  the  National  Convention  by  M.  Brissot.  Fox  had 
said,  or  had  seemed  to  say,  that  it  was  only  against 
absolute  monarchies  that  the  French  had  declared 
eternal  war;  but  Burke  showed — ^what  scarcely 
required  any  showing — that  they]  were  as  furious 
against  the  free  constitutional  monarchy  of  England 
as  against  absolutism.  This  new-created  empire 
of  theirs  was  intended  to  shake  all  surrounding 
governments.  Their  minister,  Cambon,  had  de- 
clared that  the  limits  of  their  empire  should  be 
those  that  nature  had  set  to  them — the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other,  to- 
gether with  a  large  cut  of  the  Apennines — and  all 
this  was  said  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and 
of  liberty  and  equality,  as  the  subjects  of  other 
governments  situated  within  those  wide  limits  were 
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to  be  duped  and  flattered  into  insurrection.  They 
Iiad  directed  their  invectives  and  reproaches  at 
England  more  than  at  any  other  country.  They 
had  executed  their  unhappy,  innocent  monarch, 
not  as  an  example  to  France,  not  to  extinguish  the 
Toyal  race  there,  but,  as  they  themselves  alleged, 
as  a  warning  to  all  other  kings  and  an  example 
to  all  other  nations.  Only  a  few  hours  after  the 
execution  of  Louis,  their  minister  of  justice.  Carat, 
had  said  to  the  Convention,  "  We  have  now  thrown 
the  gauntlet  to  ^jants,  which  gauntlet  is  the  head 
of  a  tyrant.**  They  intended  the  murder  of  their 
king  only  as  a  step  to  the  murders  of  the  other 
lungs  of  Europe,  for  they  had  declared  that  no 
monarchical  country  could  have  alhance  with  them ; 
and  this  too  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
pretending  to  conciliate  England  and  to  explain 
away  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November.  Neither 
the  sovereign  nor  the  people  of  any  other  country 
had  any  doubt  as  to  tneir  intentions,  or  as  to  the 
meaning  of  their  public  decrees  and  their  secret 
machinations.  But  if  Burke  held  the  war  with 
France  to  be  inevitable,  and  on  our  part  a  sacred 
duty,  he  did  not  disguise  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  struggle :  instead  of  believing,  with  the  un- 
reflectmg  or  over  sanguine  majority  of  the  nation, 
that  the  odds  would  be  on  the  side  of  England  and 
her  allies,  he  showed  that  the  odds  would  be  on 
the  side  of  France ;  and,  if  his  warning  voice  had 
been  attended  to,  the  war  would  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  in 
which  it  was  unfortunately  carried  on.  The  French, 
he  said,  having  ahandoned  arts^  industry^  religion^ 
laWf  order^  everything  but  the  sword^  having 
armed  the  entire  population^  must  prove  most 
formidable  and  dreadful  to  all  nations  composed 
of  quiet  citizens  who  only  used  a  given  number  of 
soldiers  as  a  defence.  All  France  had,  in  fact, 
become  one  vast  camp,  from  which  armies  might 
be  poured  in  every  direction ;  and,  as  they  had 
already  adopted  the  principle  that  the  countries 
overrun  by  them  were  to  support  their  armies  and 
furnish  money  to  the  head-quarters  at  Paris,  they 
would  have  no  need  of  commissariats  or  supplies 
from  home,  which  cost  so  much  and  caused  such 
delays  in  the  movements  of  armies.  There  would 
only  be  some  primary  expenses,  and  these  were  so 
easily  met !  llieir  minister  had  stated  that  France 
had  been  purged  of  70,000  men  of  property,  all  of 
whose  effecte  were  to  be  confiscated,  to  the  amount 
of  200,000,000/.  sterlmg.  Thus,  like  a  band  of 
robbers  in  a  cave,  they  were  reckoning  the  strengUi 
of  their  plunders.  They  had  two  terms  for  raising 
supplies — Confiscation  and  Loan.  The  common 
people  were  at  present  relieved  in  their  taxation  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  rich ;  and 
they  reckoned  on  the  confiscation  of  property  in 
every  country  they  entered  as  a  sufficient  supply 
for  their  exigences  in  that  country,  and  as  Uieir 
resource  for  carrying  the  war  farther.  Thus  they 
were  making  war  supply  them  with  plunder,  and 
plunder  with  the  means  of  war.  Men  who  could 
find  no  work  at  home  would  readily  turn  soldiers, 


even  in  countries  where  the  passion  for  war  vru 
not  so  predominant  as  in  France,  and  where  tbere 
was  no  new  fanaticism  to  impel  them.  In  the 
manufacturing  citv  of  Lyons  alone  tliere  were 
30,000  artizans  destitute  of  employment;  aod 
these  men  would  seek  for  a  remedy  for  starvation 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  In  a  crisis  like  the  pre- 
sent he  thought  that  gentlemen  should  examine,  u 
if  in  the  divine  presence,  whether  they  had  any 
sinister  motive,  and  act  upon  the  pure  result  of 
that  examination.  For  himself  he  had  no  heuta- 
tion  to  pronounce,  as  if  before  the  divine  presence, 
that  ministers  had  not  precipitated  the  nation  into 
this  war,  but  were  brought  to  it  by  over-ruling  ne- 
cessity. Fox*s  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
address,  as  moved  by  Pitt,  was  carried  without  a 
division.  In  the  Lords,  on  the  same  day,  an  addreai 
to  the  same  efiect  was  moved  by  Lord  GrenviUe 
and  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  head 
of  the  old  Whig  party.  Earl  Stanhope,  who  had 
not  recovered  from  any  of  his  delusions,  and  whoae 
genius  was  too  irregular  and  flighty  to  submit  to 
party  rules,  moved  an  amendment  much  more  a- 
treme  than  that  of  Fox,  with  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  act,  for  it  accused  ministers  of  producing  the 
rupture  with  France,  and  demanded  specific  in- 
formation as  to  the  objects  which  his  majesty  pro- 
posed to  obtain  by  carrying  on  this  war.  Lord 
Lauderdale  moved  another  amendment,  which  wai 
the  counterpart  of  that  proposed  by  Fox.  Both 
amendments  were  negatived,  and  the  motion  for 
the  address  was  carried  without  a  division.  In  all 
these  proceedings  the  parliamentarv  majority  was 
backed  by  the  feeling  of  the  people.  There  had 
not  been  anything  like  so  near  an  approach  to 
unanimity  for  many  years.  Yet,  on  Uie  18th  of 
February,  Fox  moved  a  string  of  resolutions,  the 
efl*ect  of  which  was  that  the  two  Houses  were  to 
load  themselves  with  every  kind  of  reproach  for 
having  voted  the  address  which  they  had  just  ca^ 
ried  up  to  the  throne.  They  were  to  begin  bv  de- 
claring that  England  was  not  to  intermeddle  in 
the  interior  concerns  of  France,  a  thing  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  the  world  when  one  nation  has  been 
actually  at  war  with  another,  and  a  doctrine  contrary 
to  the  uniform  practice  of  France,  who,  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war,  was  making  it  her  great  ahn  not 
only  to  change  the  interior  government,  but  to 
efiect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  whole  of  the 
social  order,  of  every  other  country.  They  were 
next  to  declare  that  the  particular  complainti  which 
had  been  stated  against  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government  were  not  of  a  nature  to  justify  war; 
and  that  ministers  had  not  taken  such  measures  in 
their  negotiations  with  the  French  government  ai 
were  likely  to  procure  redress,  without  a  rupture, 
for  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained.  The 
next  resolution  came  with  a  singularly  bad  grace 
from  the  eulogist  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and 
the  statesman  who  had  invariably  opposed  whateter 
tended  to  check  the  ambition  aud  insolence  of  that 
imperii  termagant  It  imported  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  security  of  Europe  and  the  righu 
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of  independent  nations,  now  stated  among  the 
grounds  of  war  against  France,  had  been  attended 
to  by  his  majesty's  ministers  in  the  case  of  Poland, 
in  the  invasion  of  which  unhappy  country  the  most 
open  contempt  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  most 
QDJustifiable  spirit  of  aggrandisement  had  been 
manifested,  without  having  produced,  as  far  as  ap- 
peared to  the  House,  any  remonstrance  from  his 
majesty's  ministers.     Burke,  who  had  always  felt 
most  warmly  for  the  fate  of  Poland,  and  who  ever 
deplored  the  iniquity  of  the  partition  committed  at  a 
moment. when,  were  it  only  for  their  own  sakes, 
the  sovereigns  of  £urope  ought  to  have  been  setting 
examples  of  justice,  forbearance,  and  generosity, 
says :  "  Mr.  Fox's  intention,  in  the  choice  of  this 
extraordinary  topic,  was  evident  enough.     He  well 
knew  two  things;   first,  that  no  wise  or  honest 
man  can  approve  of  that  partition,  or  think  of  it 
without  prognosticating  great  mischiefs  from  it  to 
all  countries  at  some  future  time.     Secondly,  he 
knew  quite  as  well  that,  let  our  opinions  on  that 
partition  be  what  they  will,  Fngland,  by  itself,  is 
not  in  a  situation  to  afford  to  Poland  any  assistance 
whatsoever.    The  purpose  of  the  introduction  of 
Polish  politics  into  this  discussion  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  Poland ;  it  was  to  throw  an  odium  upon 
those  who  are  obliged  to  decline  the  cause  of  justice 
from  their  impossibility  of  supporting  a  cause 
which  they  approve,  as  if  we,  who  think  more 
strongly  on  this  subject  than  he  does,  were  of  a 
party  against  Poland,  because  we  are  obliged  to 
act  with  some  of  the  authors  of  that  injustice 
against  our  common  enemy    France.     But  the 
great  and  leading  purpose  of  this  introduction  of 
Poland  into  the  debates  on  the  French  war  was  to 
divert  the  public  attention  from  what  was  in  our 
power,  that  is,  from  a  steady  co-operation  against 
France,  to  a  quarrel  with  the  allies  for  the  sake  of 
a  Polish  war,  which,  for  any  useful  purpose  t6  Po- 
land, he  knew  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  make. 
If  England  can  touch  Poland  ever  so  remotely,  it 
must  be  through  the  medium  of  alliances.     But, 
by  attacking  all  the  combined  powers  together 
for  their  supposed  unjust  aggression  upon  France, 
be  bound  them,  by  a  new  common  interest,  not 
•eparately  to  join  England  for  the  rescue  of  Poland. 
The  proposition  could  only  mean  to  do  what  all 
the  writers  of  his  party  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
have  aimed  at  persuading  the  public  to,  through 
the  whole  of  the  last  autumn  and  winter,  and  to 
this  hour ;  that  is,  to  an  alliance  with  the  Jacobins 
of  France  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  succouring 
Poland.    This  curious  project  would  leave  to  Great 
Britain  no  other  ally  in  all  Europe  except  its  old 
enemy  France."*   The  last  of  Fox's  string  of 
resolutions  was,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to 
advise  his  majesty  against  entering  into  any  en- 
gagements with  his  allies  which  might  prevent 
Great  Britain  from  making  a  separate  peace,  or 
which  might  countenance  an  opinion  in  Europe 
that  his  majesty  was  acting  in  concert  with  other 
powers,  for  the  unjustifiable  purpose  of  compelling 
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the  people  of  France  to  submit  to  a  form  of 
government  not  approved  by  that  nation.  Hitherto 
he  had  rather  avoided  dividing  the  House,  but  he 
pressed  these  resolutions  to  a  division.  They  were 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  the  numbers  voting  being  270  against  44. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  victory  of  ministers, 
Fox,  a  few  days  after  (on  the  21st  of  February), 
encouraged  and  supported  Mr.  Grey  in  producing 
the  very  same  string  of  resolutions  in  a  new  form, 
and  in  moving,  under  the  guise  of  an  address  of 
the  House  to  the  crown,  another  censure  on  all  its 
own  proceedings  in  this  session.  The  charge  about 
Poland  was  dwelt  upon  at  much  greater  length, 
and  the  French  republicans  were  likened  to  the 
unfortunate  Poles,  tne  attack  upon  France  by  the 
allies  being  represented  in  the  same  light  as  the 
invasion  and  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Fresh 
palliatives  were  offered  for  the  conduct  of  the 
French  executive,  and  it  was  again  affirmed  that 
we  were  going  to  war  without  any  sufficient  ground. 
The  motion,  however,  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

Instead  of  entering  upon  the  long  and  compli- 
cated debates  (which  did  not  end  with  the  present 
session)  uppn  the  justice  and  propriety  of  England's 
engaging  in  this  war,  we  will  endeavour  to  detail 
briefly  some  of  the  facts  and  reasons  which  seem 
to  justify  the  belief  that  the  choice  of  war  or  peace 
no  longer  rested  with  the  British  government;  that 
the  direct  provocations  to  hostilities  did  not  ori- 
ginate with  us ;  and  that,  whatever  complaints  may 
justly  lie  against  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
for  a  long  time  conducted,  the  government  of  the 
day  must  be  wholly  freed  from  the  charge  of  heed- 
lessly and  wantonly  running  into  hostilities.*  In 
the  conferences  at  Pilnitz,  where,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1791,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
signed  a  declaration  that  they  would  take  certain 
measures  to  rescue  the  king  of  France,  provided 
other  powers  would  support  them,  England  took 
no  part  whatever ;  and  when  the  conferences'  were 
over,  and  the  emperor  had  returned  to  Vienna, 
she  declared  that  she  was  resolved  to  preserve  the 
strictest  neutrality.  Besides  the  letter  of  the  em- 
peror, whom  the  British  government  could  have  no 
interest  in  deceiving,  there  are  various  other  proofs 
that  Great  Britain,  at  that  period,  took  no  part  in 
a  coalition  against  France.  It  was  an  afterthought 
of  the  French  republicans  to  charge  Great  Britain 
with  being  a  party  to  that  coalition :  they  did  not 
mention  the  charge  in  their  present  long  declara- 
tion of  war ;  and  before  issuing  that  declaration, 
they  had  repeatedly  declared,  in  the  Convention 

*  In  this  detail  we  have  availed  ounelvei  of  a  very  clear  recital  of 
the  course  of  eveatt»  luppocted  by  documentary  proofi,  given  in  the 
*  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  from  the  time 
of  the  Conference  at  Pilnitx/  by  Herbert  Marsh  (the  late  Bishop  of 
Peterborough).  8  vols.  8vo.  This  able  work,  in  W^ich  no  fact  is 
staled  without  full  and  convincing  evidence  (taken  chiefly  fh>m 
French  decrees,  manifestos,  declarations,  and  other  state-panrrs.  and 
memoirs)  was  originally  written  in  the  German  language— a  language 
which  a  long  residence  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  had  rendered  as 
fSuniliar  to  the  author  as  his  own— and  was  first  published  at  Leipsie, 
in  February,  1799.  He  translated  it  himself  into  English  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year;  and  It  was  publlibed  In  London  in 
1800. 
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and  elsewhere,  that  Great  Britain  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  conferences  at  Pilnitz.  Briaaot,  a  bitter 
enemy  to  England,  aaid  she  acted  the  part  of  a 
mediator  on  that  occasion,  and  laboured  to  calm 
the  effervescence  of  the  German  princes.  When 
the  late  king  of  Sweden  was  discussing  his  gene- 
rous but  romantic  projects  with  the  Marquis  de 
Bouill^,  he  said,  in  all  the  confidence  of  friendship 
and  private  correspondence,  that  it  would  be  a 
grand  point  gained  if  England  would  only  remain 
neutral,  by  which  his  majesty  even  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  she  might  not  at  that  time  have  thought 
of  assisting  the  French.  When,  towards  the  close 
of  the  summer  of  1791,  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo 
asserted  the  rights  of  man,  and  reduced  the  French 
inhabitants  of  die  island  to  a  state  of  despair— when 
the  French  capital  of  that  island  was  surrounded 
by  the  black  insurgents,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
neither  arms  nor  ammunition— the  English  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  at  the  request  and  prayer  of  the 
French  governor,  sent  them  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  with  all  possible  expedition,  and,  for 
that  time,  saved  many  thousands  of  Frenchmen  from 
destruction.  This  was  in  the  days  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  when  the  Jacobins  were  a  minority ; 
yet  how  did  that  legislature  respond  to  the  humane 
act?  The  person  who  spoke  first  when  the  facts 
were  laid  before  the  Assembly,  proposed  neither  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  British  government  nor  to 
Lord  Effingham,  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  but 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
French  colony,  till  M.  Dubayet  reminded  him  of 
the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  the  generous 
English  governor.  An  obscure  member  of  the 
Assembly  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
British  government,  but  the  motion  was  seconded 
by  no  one.  On  the  contrary,  when  Goujon  moved 
Uiat  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  should  be  voted 
neither  to  the  British  government  nor  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  but  to  the  British  noHan^  there 
were  found  plenty  to  second  and  support  the  mo- 
tion, which  was  carried  only  with  the  amendment 
that  Monsieur  Effingham,  as  a  member  of  the 
British  nation,  should  be  named  in  particular. 
The  insult  was  the  more  gross  as  it  was  Lord 
Gower,  the  English  ambassador,  who  had  notified 
what  had  happened  at  St.  Domingo,  and  who  had 
informed  them  that  his  sovereign  had  highly  ap- 
proved of  Lord  Effingham's  conduct.  But  it  was 
something  more  than  an  insult — something  more 
than  an  exhibition  of  republican  conceit  and  im- 
pertinence :  it  was  a  public  intimation — the  most 
public  that  could  be  made--of  the  design  already 
formed  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  English 
people  and  their  government,  and  to  flatter  the 
nation  (if  it  could  swallow  so  vile  a  compli- 
ment) at  the  expense  of  the  king,  and  of  those 
who  held  their  commissions  under  him.  A  proud 
government,  eager  for  war,  might  have  proceeded 
to  hostilities  on  no  greater  provocation;  and 
between  the  months  of  November,  1*791,  and 
February,  1793,  the  French  had  offered  many 
other  provocations  and  insults  greater  than  this. 


When  Louis  XVI.  sent  his  circolai  lettm  to 
foreign  courts,  announcing  that  he  bad  acce^ 
the  constitution  of  1791-*-that  model  sndpeifai 
constitution  which  all  Frenchmen  swore  to,  ui 
which  was  never  to  be  altered — the  ooort  of  Grot 
Britain  was  one  of  the  first  which  sent  a  nspectM 
and  friendly  answer ;  whereas  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean courts  answered  much  later,  lome  of  tbca 
did  not  answer  at  all— the  king  of  Spain  giTio| 
for  his  answer  that  he  could  not  oontider  abn 
Louis  XVL  had  the  use  of  his  free-will  when  k 
accepted  the  said  constitution,  and  the  Idsfr  of 
Sweden  refusing  to  open  the  circular  letter,  nhiek 
was  delivered  to  him  by  the  French  miniiter  t 
Stockholm.      It  was  never  pretended  that  the 
British  government  approved  of  that  absurd  ca- 
Btitution,  the  makers  of  which  prepared  the  viy 
for  the  anarchy  and  blood  that  followed,  or  tint 
they  believed,  any  more  than  the  king  of  Spain, 
that  Louis  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  liheity 
and  free-will  when  he  accepted  it;  bat  they  ab- 
stained from  all  remark,  not  conaidermg  them- 
selves justified  in  offering  any,  and  returned  i 
civil  note  of  form  to  a  circular  which  was  in  itadf 
nothing  more.    Nearly  at  the  same  momeot  thtf 
the  National  Assembly  made  such  a  return  for  the 
generosity  exercised  by  the  English  at  St  Domingo, 
a  French  frigate,  streaming  ul  over  with  tricolor 
flags,  and  bidding  defiance  to  treaties,  fired  upon 
an  English  man-of-war  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
By  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1786— 
that  treaty  in  which  Pitt  had  taken  so  naeh 
pride-— it  was  stipulated  between  France  and  Eof- 
land,  that,  if  either  of  the  two  contracting  powen 
should  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  third  power,  all 
vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  other  contract- 
ing power  should  be  provided  with  sea-lettera  and 
certificates,  that  the  masters  of  them,  in  case  they 
ahould  be  suspected  of  carrying  ammunition,  or  any 
warlike  stores  to  the  enemy  of  the  former  power 
(a  thing  strictly  prohibited  by  another  article  of 
the  same  treaty),  might  be  able  to  clear  them- 
selves; and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  it  wai 
further  stipulated,  that,  if  a  ship  of  war  belong 
to  the  former  power  met  a  merehan^ship  b^ 
longing  to  the  latter,  the  captain  of  the  ship  of 
war  should  be  at  liberty  to  send  an   officer  on 
board  the  merchantman,  to  examine   the  aaid 
sea-letter  and  certificate.     Sir  Richard  Strachan, 
in  the  *  Phoenix,*  met,  on  the  Indian  coast,  several 
French  merchantmen   that  were   under  convoy 
of  a  French  frigate.     As  the  war  with  TippM 
Sultaun  was  then  at  its  height,  as  Tippoo  and  hii 
father  Hyder  had  always  been  the  allies  of  the 
French,  as  the  embaasy  which  Tippoo  had  sent  to 
Paris  was  no  secret  to  the  English  officer,  as  it 
was  very  unusual  for  vessels  which  had  nothing 
contraband  on  board  to  be  convoyed  by  a  man-o^ 
war  in  time  of  peace,  the  suspicion  unavoidably 
arose  that  these  vessels  must  be  carrying  ammu- 
nition and  warlike  stores  to  Tippoo.     Sir  Richard 
Strachan  sent  off  an  officer  in  a  boat  to  the  capuin 
of  the  neneh  frigatCi  to  requeat  him  to  make  • 
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signal  to  the  merchantmen  to  lay  to,  in  order  that 
their  certificates  might  he  inspected.  But,  instead 
of  doing  this,  the  captain  of  the  frigate  made  a 
signal  to  the  merchantmen  to  crowd  all  sail  and 
get  off;  and,  to  prevent  Sir  Richard  Strachan  from 
following  them,  he  attacked  the  '  Phceniz,'  begin- 
ning to  fire  upon  her  even  before  the  English  lieu« 
tenant  in  the  open  boat  had  time  to  return  on  board 
to  make  his  report  to  Sir  Richard.  As  soon  as 
the  officer  and  men  got  on  board.  Sir  Richard 
Strachan  replied  in  the  proper  manner  to  this 
unexpected  attack,  and  after  a  short  engagement, 
in  Which  the  French  captain  fell  mortally  wounded, 
the  frigate  struck  her  flag— <the  first  of  many 
hundred  tricolor  flags  that  struck  to  the  flag  of 
England  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Commodore 
ComwalliB,  who  commanded  the  English  fleet 
which  was  lying  at  Tellicherry,  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  release  of  the  frigate;  and  after- 
wards, when  Lord  Gower  complained  to  the  court 
of  France  of  this  violation  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  this  act  of  open  hostility,  his  complaint 
was  delivered  in  most  moderate  terms,  being 
coupled  with  the  hope  that  the  French  government 
would  give  orders  to  prevent  similar  accidents  in 
future,  which  might  disturb  the  peace  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  so  earnestly  wished  to  maintain. 
Yet,  when  this  note  of  our  ambassador  was  read  in 
the  National  Assembly,  they  would  not  condescend 
to  make  an  apology  or  to  give  any  promise  for  the 
future ;  and,  after  insolently  attempting  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  of  their  frigate,  they 
referred  the  matter  to  a  committee,  who  let  it  sleep. 
If  our  government  had  been  desirous  of  a  war,  this 
alone  would  have  justified  the  declaration  of  it; 
and  if  the  thing  had  occurred  when  Pitt's  father 
was  minister,  and  at  the  height  of  his  warlike 
ardour,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  hostilities  would 
not  have  been  proclaimed  immediately.  To  a 
succession  of  such  acts  no  nation  can  submit  with** 
out  losing  spirit,  character,  and  moral  force — 
without  bringing  upon  itself,  with  the  most  un- 
favourable and  discouraging  circumstances,  the 
war  it  would  fiiin  have  avoided.  The  insults 
heaped  personally  upon  Lord  Gower  were  numer- 
ous and  excessive.  They  so  openly  accused  him 
of  facilitating  the  correspondence  of  the  aristocrats 
in  Paris  with  the  emigrant  princes,  that  he  came 
forward  with  a  public  denial  and  a  solemn  pro- 
testation that  he  observed  in  all  things  the  neu'* 
trality  between  parties  which  his  government  had 
imposed  upon  him.  But  for  great  temper  on  his 
part  he  would  have  withdrawn  from  Paris  long 
before  the  10th  of  August,  and  but  for  the  real 
anxiety  of  his  government  to  avoid  a  war,  he  must 
have  been  recalled.  For  many  months  he  could 
not  take  up  a  newspaper  without  reading  the  most 
ferocious  attacks  on  his  king  and  government; 
and  the  writers  of  these  things  were  not  merely 
journalists  and  newsmongers,  but  known  to  be 
members  of  the  national  legislature,  leading  men 
of  foreign  committees  (as  Brissot),  or  ministers 
of  state.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792  the 


British  government  reduced  the  number  of  sailers 
and  marines  to  16,000  men,  made  a  reduction 
in  its  very  inconsiderable  army,  and  gave  up,  or 
rather  did  not  renew,  the  treaty  of  subsidy  with 
Hesse-Cassel ;  Pitt,  in  his  confidence  of  peace, 
abolishing  taxes  to  the  snnual  amount  of  200,000/. 
At  the  same  time  the  French  not  onlv  augmented 
prodigiously  their  land  forces,  but  also  increased 
their  navy,  declaring  that  they  would  have  80,000 
sailors  and  marines,  and  that  the  thunder  of  their 
ships  was  ready  to  roar  in  all  seas.  They  must 
have  contemplated  a  war  with  England,  for  Prussia 
and  Austria  had  no  fleets  whatever.  When  those 
two  powers  moved  their  armies  towards  the  French 
frontier,  the  great  naval  preparations  were  of  ne- 
cessity suspended ;  but,  as  soon  as  those  armies 
were  in  retreat, the  preparations  were  resumed; 
and  three  months  before  they  declared  war  they 
had  21  ships  of  the  line,  30  frigates,  18  sloops, 
24  cutters,  and  10  sloops  armed  en  JUdte^  not 
only  in  commission,  but  actually  at  sea.  The 
brutal  bombardment  of  Oneglia,  and  the  impunity 
with  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  scour  a  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  insult  the  helpless 
Italian  states,  had  wonderfully  elated  their  sailors. 
Upon  war  being  declared  by  the  Convention  against 
Austria  (in  April,  1792),  Chauvelin  notified  the 
event  to  the  English  court,  and  received  another 
positive  assurance  that  England  would  persevere 
in  her  neutrality.  Chauvelin,  an  observing  and 
an  acute  man,  expressed  his  conviction  that  there 
was  every  reason  for  relying  on  these  assurances 
of  the  English  government ;  stating  that  Pitt  was 
solely  occupied  with  his  schemes  of  finance  and 
home  improvements ;  that  he  had  formally  assured 
a  deputation  of  merchants  that  England  would  not 
meddle  in  the  aflairs  of  France ;  that  the  nation 
had  no  taste  for  war ;  that  no  preparations  were 
making  either  in  the  ports  or  in  the  arsenals.  A 
few  days  after  Chauvelin  delivered  a  note  to  Lord 
Grenville,  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  request^ 
ing  that  dl  British  subjects  should  be  forbidden  to 
serve  under  any  foreign  power  at  war  with  France ; 
and  with  this  request  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
promptly  complied,  issuing  a  proclamation  on  the 
25th  of  May,  forbidding  all  British  subjects  *^  to 
receive  any  commission  for  aiming  and  acting  at 
sea  as  privateers,  or  letters  of  reprisals  from  any 
enemy  of  the  most  Christian  king ;  or,  by  virtue  or 
under  colour  of  such  commissions  or  reprisals,  to 
disturb,  infest,  or  in  any  way  damage  his  sub- 
jects ;  or  to  arm  ships  as  privateers,  or  to  go  out 
to  sea  therewith,  under  the  severest  punishments 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  transgressors,  besides 
being  liable  to  make  full  restitution  and  satis- 
faction to  those  to  whom  they  have  done  damage." 
Chauvelin  was  instructed  by  his  government  (we 
use  the  term  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  govern- 
ment there  was  none  in  France)  to  thank  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  for  his  friendly  dispositions,  and 
for  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  justice,  and  peace 
which  he  had  manifested.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  this  proclamation  was  issued  at  Cbauve* 
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lin's  request,  the  proclamation  was  issued  against 
seditious  writings ;  but  this  was  a  mere  act  of  na- 
tional police,  which  had  no  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  which  no  more  concerned 
that  government  than  the  measures  taken  in 
France  relative  to  the  emigrants  concerned  the 
English  government.  There  was  not  a  sentence, 
a  word  in  the  proclamation  against  the  government 
of  France:  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
corresponding  societies  and  clubs,  who  had  not 
merely  addressed  letters  and  sent  del^ates  to  the 
National  Assembly,  but  had  also  sent  delegates  to 
the  Society  Mere,  which  was  not  then  the  French 
government  nor  the  friend  of  that  government,  but 
its  vilifier  and  oppressor,  the  English  proclamation 
merely  said  that  ^'  dangerous  correspondences  had 
been  entered  into  with  sundry  persons  in  foreign 
parts."  If,  instead  of  these  very  general  expres- 
sions, the  terms  "  sundry  Frenchmen"  had  been 
used,  still  no  objection  could  reasonably  have  been 
taken,  as  individuals  are  not  a  government  or  a 
nation.  Chauvelin  never  pretended  that  any  in- 
jury or  insult  was  intended  against  his  government 
or  country  in  this  proclamation.  Immediately 
after  its  appearance  he  sent  a  note  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville  declaring  that,  *'  if  certain  individuals  of  this 
country  have  established  a  correspondence  abroad, 
tending  to  excite  troubles  here,  and  if,  as  the  pro- 
clamation seems  to  insinuate,  certain  Frenchmen 
have  come  into  their  views,  this  is  a  proceeding 
wholly  foreign  to  the  French  nation,  to  the  legis- 
lative body,  to  the  king,  and  his  ministers ;  it  is 
a  proceeding  of  which  Uiey  are  entirely  ignorant, 
which  militates  against  every  principle  of  justice, 
and  which,  whenever  it  becomes  known,  will  be  uni- 
versally condemned  in  France.'*  In  his  eagerness 
to  rescue  his  government  from  all  suspicion,  and 
in  his  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, Chauvelin  even  requested  that  his  note 
might  be  laid  before  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  18th  of  June,  1192,  nearly  a  month 
after  the  proclamation  against  seditious  writings, 
Chauvelin,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  thanked 
his  Britannic  majesty  for  his  pacific  intentions; 
and  a  month  after  that,  or  on  the  17th  of  July, 
Chauvelin  acquainted  his  own  government  that  the 
British  court  remained  steady  to  their  friendly  dis- 
position. In  the  interval,  on  the  18th  of  June,  he 
had  even  communicated  a  note  to  Lord  Grenville, 
in  which  the  mediation  of  the  British  cabinet  was 
requested  between  France  and  the  allied  powers  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Although  the  note  was 
printed  at  the  time  in  the  *  Moniteur,*  nearly  every 
French  historian  has  passed  over  the  fact  in  per- 
fect silence.  On  the  8th  of  July,  after  mature 
deliberation,  the  English  government  answered, 
that  the  intervention  of  his  majesty's  councils 
could  not  bS  of  use,  unless  they  shculd  be  desired 
by  all  Uie  parties  interested.  No  answer  could  be 
more  reasonable,  for,  unless  the  contending  parties 
invite  and  agree  to  the  mediation  of  a  third  party, 
there  can  be  no  mediation  at  all  on  a  friendly 
footing.    But  it  waa  not  mediation  or  friendly  ne- 


gotiation that  the  French  wanted;  and  Chanrefiii 
gave  Lord  Grenville  clearly  to  understand  that 
what  they  required  was  an  Euglish  armament  and 
an  effectual  and  decisive  co-operation  on  oar  pan 
with  France  against  our  ancient  friend  and  ally 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  against  our  present 
closest  ally  the  King  of  Prussia !  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  opposition,  who  had  made  so  terrible  an  outcry 
against  our  Russian  armament,  and  who  had  de- 
feated the  object  of  it,  could  hardly  have  espectcd 
the  government  to  comply  with  this  strange  re- 
quest. Moreover,  a  naval  armament  against  two 
powers  who  had  neither  ships  nor  ports  would 
have  been  of  no  more  use  than  an  armament 
against  the  moon :  to  adopt  efiectual  and  decisive 
measures,  England  must  have  sent  a  land  army  to 
the  continent  to  co-operate  and  fraternize  with  the 
thoroughly  Jacobinized  and  sans-culottized  armies 
of  the  French  republic.  But  the  whole  propo- 
sition is  too  gross  and  monstrous  to  deserre  a 
thought  or  a  word,  were  it  not  that  the  Foxite 
opposition  pretendecl  that  the  French  had  never 
made  any  very  unreasonable  demands,  and  that  by 
continuing  our  friendly  negotiations  with  them 
we  might  very  well  have  kept  out  of  the  conti- 
nental war.  If  that  had  been  possible  which  was 
utterly  impossible,  if  England  had  been  able  to 
bring  about  a  general  peace  in  June  or  July,  1192, 
the  National  Assembly  would  have  declued  war 
a  second  time,  for  peace  would  have  left  a  king 
on  the  throne,  and  they  wanted  a  republic ;  and 
Brissot  and  other  leading  men  had  declared  in  the 
government  journals  and  in  the  Assembly,  cm 
and  over  again,  that  France  did  not  require  peace, 
but  war;  that  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  were  all  favourable  to 
the  most  extensive  military  operations;  that  the 
resolution  was  formed  "  to  break  with  all  the 
courts,*'  " to  set  all  Europe  at  defiance,"  "to set 
fire  to  the  four  comers  of  Europe,  for  therein  lay 
the  salvation  of  France."  Even  the  eternally  vir- 
tuous Roland  said  to  the  friend  of  an  English 
gentleman  who  was  eager  for  peace,  and  who  un- 
dertook to  show  that  France  might  obtain  peace 
with  Prussia  and  Austria  if  so  inclined—**  Peace 
is  out  of  the  question :  we  have  300,000  men  in 
arms;  we  must  make  them  march  as  far  as  thdr 
legs  will  carry  them,  or  they  will  return  and  cut 
our  throats !"  ♦  Here  again  was  that  logic  of  fear 
which  was  the  motive  of  so  many  deeds  and  the 
groundwork  of  so  much  of  the  revolutionary  fabric 
And  this  dread  of  an  armed  multitude  must  ha?e 
existed  and  have  led  to  the  same  decision,  of  making 
them  march  as  far  as  their  legs  would  carry  them, 
if  Prussia  and  Austria  had  never  given  refuge  to 
the  emigrants,  or  remonstrated  against  the  acts  of 
violence  and  encroachment  that  were  committed,— 
if  they  had  reduced  their  armies  to  the  peace  esta- 
blishment, and  quietly  assented  to  all  that  France 
was  doing  at  home  and  abroad ;  for  the  popultr 
masses  were  armed  long  before  there  was  any  talk 
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of  forei^  invasion;  they  were  anned,  not  to  con* 
tend  with  Pratsia  and  Austria,  hut  to  put  down, 
destroy,  or  drive  out  the  aristocrats,  by  which  term 
was  understood  every  Frenchman  that  differed  in 
opinion  with  the  majority,  and  had  property  and  a 
name.  Before  the  conference  at  Pihiitz  the  prin- 
ciple had  been  adopted  of  arming  the  sans-culottes, 
as  the  class  that  was  the  roost  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  and  best  prepared  for 
the  privations  and  risks  of  war.  Before  there 
was  any  intimation  of  foreign  interference  France 
was  converted  into  a  great  drill-ground,  and  the 
shock  and  convulsion  which  had  taken  place,  the 
flight  of  the  opulent  and  luxurious  classes,  had 
created  a  dearth  of  employment  which  drove  men 
to  the  army  as  their  only  resource.  These  legions, 
after  doing  the  work  of  their  rulers  and  legislators 
at  home,  would  have  demanded  a  proportionate  re- 
ward, and  their  rulers  would  have  sent  them  to 
glean  it  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  the  cir- 
cles on  the  Rhine,  in  the  rich  fields  of  Belgium 
and  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  This  they  would 
have  equally  done  to  save  their  own  throats.  Such 
an  army  could  neither  have  been  reduced  nor 
maintained  by  any  government  in  France  ;  but,  in 
the  national  passion  for  war  and  conquest,  these 
troops  would  have  been  ready  at  any  signal  to 
throw  themselves  upon  their  neighbours  to  obtain 
not  only  free  quarters,  but  excitement,  fame,  and 
the  chances  of  high  promotion,  the  highest  ranks 
in  the  army  being  now  not  merely  open  to,  but 
almost  exclusively  reserved  for,  men  of  the  lowest 
conditions.  Thus,  whatever  course  the  European 
sovereigns  and  governments  had  pursued,  there 
would  still  have  been  a  European  war. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1792,  after  Louis  XVI. 
had  been  dethroned  and  his  Swiss  Guards  butch- 
ered, the  British  government  recalled  their  ambas- 
sador ;  but,  in  his  letter  of  recall.  Lord  Gower  was 
instructed  to  take  especial  care  not  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  his  majesty  meant  to 
observe  the  principles  of  neutrality  in  everything 
which  regarded  the  arrangement  of  the  internal 
government  of  France.  Lord  Gower  communicated 
this  letter  to  Lebrun,  and  that  French  minister  re- 
turned an  answer  to  it  in  the  name  of  the  new  re- 
publican government  of  France,  expressing,  indeed, 
some  regret  at  his  recall,  but  at  the  same  time 
their  great  joy  at  the  continuance  of  the  friendly 
assurances  of  Great  Britain.  They  did  not  affect 
to  consider  the  recall  as  a  violation  of  neutrality ; 
they  left  that  gloss  to  be  put  upon  the  affair  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  recall  of  an  ambassador  precedes  a  de- 
claration of  hostilities,  but  ambassadors  had  often 
been  recalled  without  that  step  being  followed  by  any 
war,  and,  in  itself,  it  never  amounts  to  a  declaration 
of  hostilities.  When  hostilities  are  intended  the 
ambassador  takes  no  leave ;  but  Lord  Gower  had 
taken  leave  in  a  friendly  note.  In  the  present  case 
a  recognised  government  had  been  overthrown,  and 
no  regular  government  had  been  substituted  for  it. 
No  one  yet  knew  what  manner  of  government  might 
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be  setup  by  the  plotting  Jacobins  and  Girondists  who 
had  made  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August,  but 
who  had  scarcely  begun  to  make  the  constitution 
which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  they  had  all 
sworn  to — no  one  yet  knew  whether  there  might 
not  be  a  fresh  popular  insurrection  and  a  new 
revolution  within  a  month,  a  week,  a  day.     Lord 
Gower  had  been  accredited  to  Louis  XVL  as  to 
the  person  invested  by  the  constitution  with  the 
executive  power  of  France,  but  Louis  was  now  a 
prisoner  iu  the  Temple,  and  his  authority  was 
transferred  to  a  provisional  executive  council.  His 
lordship's  letters  of  credence  were,  therefore,  no 
longer  valid.     For  him  to  remain  at  Paris  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  sent  him  new  creden- 
tials.    But  to  whom  could  he  be  accredited  ?— Not 
to  the  executive  council,  for  that  was  only  provi- 
sional and  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  changed 
every  hour — ^not  to  the  National  Assembly,  for  it 
had  pronounced  its  own  dissolution,  it  had  ordered 
the  election  of  a  Convention,  and  it  had  decreed 
not  that  the  king  was  actually  dethroned,  but  that 
he  was  only  provisionally  suspended  from  his  func- 
tions until  the  Convention  should  meet  and  decide 
what  was  to  be  done  with  him.     As  all  authorities, 
or  semblances  of  authorities  (for  there  was  no  real 
one  except  that  of  the  armed  and  bloody  mob), 
were  at  that  time  merely  transitory ;  as  there  was 
nothing  that  a  regular  government  could  recognise, 
the  most  prudent  and  the  most  moderate  step  which 
England  could  take  was  to  withdraw  its  ambassa- 
dor, and  wait  at  least  till  the  new  constitution 
should  be  determined  by  the  Convention.    There 
was,  indeed,  an  incessant  haranguing  and  writing 
about  the  nation,  which  was  said  to  be  distinguish- 
able and  recognisable  apart  from  any  government 
it  had  adopted  or  might  hereafter  choose  to  adopt. 
But  governments  can  only  treat  with  governments ; 
Lord  Gower  could  not  take  the  sense  of  the  French 
people  by  appel  nominal.     In  the  Assembly  he 
saw  one  party  succeeding  another,  and  each  pre- 
tending that  it  represented  the  whole  nation.     If 
he  had  asked  the  Girondists,  they  would  have  told 
him  that  they  were  the  nation,  and  their  adversa- 
ries a  mere  faction :  if  he  had  put  the  same  question 
to  the  ultra- Jacobins,  he  would  have  been  told  that 
they  were  the  nation,  and  the  Girondists  a  faction. 
Every  man  in  France  foresaw  that  very  soon  these 
parties  would  make  a  relentless  war  upon  one 
another,  but  as  yet  few  persons  could  be  certain 
which  of  the  two  would  remain  masters  of  the 
field.     It  was  even  more  necessary  to  be  neutral 
between  these  two  parties  than  it  was  to  be  neutral 
between  France  and  the  Coalition.     If  the  British 
government  had  treated  with  the  party  now  in 
power,  they  would  have  been  accused  by  the  suc- 
ceeding ruling  party  of  having  treated  with  a  fac- 
tion— of  having  intermeddled  unwarrantably  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  France.    The  recall  of  our 
ambassador  was  positively  the  best  and  the  only 
means  of  preserving  both  neutralities.     As  Pitt 
said,  in  his  speech  of  the  12th  of  February,  the 
propriety  of  Lord  Gower's  recall  appeared  still  more 
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erident  when  it  was  considered  that  the  men  who 
had  seized  upon  the  government  had  heen  obliged, 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  to  yield  to  the  interests 
and  the  views  of  a  different  party  : — adding,  that 
when  any  government  was  overturned,  it  became 
a  fair  question  to  know  how  long  an  interval 
should  mtervene  till  the  new  powers  should  be 
acknowledged ;  but  that,  if  that  change  of  govern- 
ment was  accompanied  with  the  utmost  tumult 
and  distraction,  with  a  bloody  anarchy,  it  would 
be  very  hard  that  war  should  be  declar^  against  a 
nation  for  not  acknowledging  the  change  the  very 
moment  the  change  took  place.  Before  the  Con- 
vention determined  what  the  new  constitution  or 
form  of  government  was  to  be,  they  declared  war 
against  QreeX  Britain.  No  complaint  was  raised 
by  the  executive  council  upon  the  recall  of  Jjord 
Gower,  or  upon  any  other  English  topic,  until 
after  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  defeated, 
and  the  French  troops  had  commenced  their  career 
of  conquest.  Then  murmurs  were  heard,  then 
decrees  intended  to  produce  social  insurrection 
and  social  war  throughout  the  civilized  world  were 
promulgated  one  after  the  other,  and  then,  too, 
more  open  and  flattering  countenance  was  given 
to  those  deputations  of  scoundrels,  fools,  or  mad- 
men that  carried  over  to  the  foot  of  the  National 
Convention  the  congratulations  of  the  English 
societies  and  clubs — and  then,  too,  fresh  thousands 
of  secret  agents  and  propagandists  received  their 
missions  to  penetrate  into  every  quarter,  and-  to 
preach  the  rights  of  man,  and  blood,  plunder,  and 
anarchy  to  the  poorest  classes  of  society.  Gre- 
goire,  the  priest,  called  these  agents  *'  mission- 
aries,** Camille  Jordan  called  them  "  apostles  of 
rebellion,"  and  Chaussard,  who  declares  that 
London  abounded  with  them  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember and  beginning  of  December,  1792,  called 
them  "revolution  professors.*'  They  were  fur- 
nished with  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  and 
seducing  the  needy,  and  paying  interpreters  and 
other  assistants.  According  to  Brissot  himself, 
the  executive  council  was  authorised  to  take,  under 
the  head  of  army  extraordinaries,  unlimited  sums 
for  these  secret  operations.  He  also  intimates  that 
a  great  deal  of  this  money  was  sent  over  to  Lon- 
don, although  the  greater  part  of  it  was  embezzled 
and  appropriated  by  the  patriotic  executive.*  We 
have  seen  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
before  either  Girondists  or  Jacobins  were  heard  of, 
and  before  any  party  or  any  man  in  France  pre- 
tended any  offence  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
government,  that  Lafayette  cherished  a  plan  for 
revolutionizmg  Ireland.  This  plan  was  now  taken 
up  with  vigour ;  and,  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
the  Convention  declared  war  against  England, 
Lebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign  alairs,  most  con- 
fidently assefted  that  the  French  were  sure  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  a  revolution  must  take  place  in 
England.  This  conviction  was  so  strong  and  so 
universal,  that  no  line  of  conduct  which  the  British 
government  could  have  adopted  would  have  pre- 
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vented  their  declaration  of  hostilities.  In  vain  did 
Mr.  Miles,  as  a  private  friend  of  Lebrun,  asnire 
him  that  the  English  people  were  enthusiasticaUj 
loyal  and  attached  to  their  constitution ;  and  that 
a  few  political  clubs,  which  were  thought  so  much 
of  in  France,  were  altogether  contemptible  in 
England.  Certainly  there  were  other  subjects  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  la- 
boured with  all  their  might  to  confirm  Lebrun 
and  his  colleagues  in  their  mistake.  On  the  18th 
of  November,  the  very  day  before  the  Convention 
issued  its  formal  decree  that  France  was  ready  to 
assist  every  nation  which  was  ready  to  rebel  against 
its  own  government  (a  decree  which  was  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  and  sent  to  all  the 
countries  of  Europe),  a  grand  dinner  or  fete  cmque 
was  celebrated  at  White's  Hotel  in  Paris.  The 
company  was  composed  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen, 
and  Frenchmen,  with  some  few  republicans  from 
other  countries.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and 
other  men  of  some  name  and  consequence  in  the 
world,  sat  down  to  table,  and  fraternised  with 
Santerre,  Thomas  Paine,  and  other  characters  of 
the  same  notoriety.  Among  the  toasts  that  were 
drunk  were,  **  The  National  Convention  of  France,'* 
"  The  Patriotic  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  those  men  who  have  contributed  to 
inform  and  enlighten  the  people,  Priestley,  Foi, 
Sheridan,  Barlow,  Ac." — "  The  approaching  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland'*— 
*'  May  Revolutions  never  be  made  by  halves." 
Eight  or  nine  days  afler  the  publication  of  the 
decree  for  universal  insurrection,  deputies  from 
certain  British  societies  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  signified  their  intention 
of  adopting  the  republican  form  of  government 
now  so  happily  established  in  France.  "  We 
hope,**  said  the  orator  of  the  first  of  these  depu- 
tations, "  that  the  troops  of  liberty  will  never  lay 
down  their  arms  so  long  as  t3rrants  and  slaves 
shall  continue  to  exist.  Our  wishes,  citizen  legis- 
lators, render  us  impatient  to  see  the  moment  of 
this  grand  change.  Nor  are  we  alone  animated 
by  these  sentiments ;  we  doubt  not  that  they  would 
be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  great  majority  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  if  the  public  opinion  were 
consulted  there,  as  it  ought  to  he^  in  a  National 
Convention.*'  In  replying  to  this  address,  the 
president  of  the  Convention  said,  "  Citizens  of  the 
world,  royalty  in  Europe  is  either  destroyed,  or  on 
the  point  of  perishing  on  the  ruins  of  feudality ; 
and  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  placed 
by  the  side  of  thrones,  is  a  devouring  fire  which 
will  consume  them  all.  Worthy  republicans^  con- 
gratulate yourselves  on  thinking  that  the  festival, 
which  you  have  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  French 
revolution,  is  the  prelude  to  the  festival  of  nations/' 
The  orator  of  the  second  of  these  deputations  (it 
came  from  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation) used  language  still  more  expressive,  say- 
ing, that,  after  the  example  which  France  had 
given,  revolutions  would  be  rendered  easy;  and 
that  it  would  not  be  extraordinary  to  see  in  a  short 
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space  of  time  a  National  Convention  in  England. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  deputations  or  addresses 
from  six  or  seven  other  English  or  Irish  societies 
were  presented,  and  to  each  of  them  the  French 
Convention  paid  the  same  compliments,  and  gave 
the  same  flattering  assurances.  It  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  men,  so  ignorant  of  all  that  concerned 
England,  should  have  been  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  these  blatant  peripatetics  spoke  the  sense,  if 
not  of  the  majority,  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
English  people. 

A  moderate  member  of  the  Convention  moved, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  that  the  insurrection 
decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  which  had  excited 
reasonable  uneasiness  in  the  British  government, 
should  be  restricted  to  those  countries  with  which 
France  was  actually  at  war;  but  the  House  re- 
jected the  proposal  without  a  debate.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  1792  the  executive  resolved  to 
send  M.  Genet  as  ambassador  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  join  France 
in  a  war  against  England.  His  instructions  were 
signed  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1193.  Nearly  at 
the  same  moment  the  garrison  of  Brest  made  an 
attempt  to  sink  a  British  sloop  which  was  cruising 
outside  the  outward  harbour.  First  df  all  they 
hred  a  loaded  gun.  The  sloop  hoisted  English 
colours.  The  batteries  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag, 
and  the  red  flag  over  it,  as  a  signal  of  war ;  and 
forthwith  they  opened  a  cross-fire  from  several 
points  upon  the  sloop,  which  must  have  been 
riddled  if  a  fresh  breeze  had  not  sprung  up.  The 
whole  proceeding  showed  that  these  republicans, 
who  had  changed  everything,  were  determined  to 
pay  no  respect  to  the  established  rules  of  war. 
Neither  the  executive  council  nor  the  Convention 
attempted  to  ofier  any  excuse  or  explanation  to 
the  British  government.  They  had  known  all 
along  that  they  could  not  possibly  attack  Holland 
without  provoking  the  hostility  of  England ;  yet  as 
early  as  the  month  of  November,  when  Dumouriez 
was  driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Belgium,  he  was 
instructed  to  follow  them  into  Holland  if  they 
attempted  to  take  refuge  there.  The  Austrians  did 
not  enter  Holland;  but  the  French  were  deter- 
mined to  enter  it  all  the  same.  They  collected 
10,000  Dutch  patriots  or  democrats,  men  who  had 
either  been  expelled  by  the  Prussians  and  the 
party  of  the  Stadtholder,  or  who  voluntarily  stole 
out  of  their  country  to  join  the  French  in  the  hope 
o£  being  enabled  to  take  their  revenge  on  their 
own  countrymen,  and  establish  a  true  sans-culottic 
republic.  The  French  allowed  them  pay  and  pro- 
visions, and  gave  them  the  name  of  the  Batavian 
Liegion.  These  precious  Dutchmen  established  a 
revolutionary  committee,  which  corresponded  with 
their  friends  of  the  French  or  democratic  party  in 
the  interior  of  Holland,  in  order  to  promote  insur- 
rection and  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  French 
army.  A  French  agent  resided  with  this  Batavian 
legion,  or  with  its  revolutionary  committee,  and 
communicated  directly  with  the  minister  for  fo- 
ret^  afliairs  at  Paris.     The  Belgian  patriots  had 


been  converted  to  the  same  uses;  this  was  a 
capital  part  of  the  new  republican  theory  of  war. 
Alter  all  these  preparatory  steps  had  been  taken, 
the  executive  council,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
sent  an  order  to  General  Miranda  to  invade  Dutch 
Flanders  and  the  province  of  Zealand  within 
twelve  days.  This  secret  order  was  not  preceded 
by  any  declaration  of  war,  or  even  by  any  com- 
plaint that  the  government  of  the  Stadtholder  had 
broken  the  'neutrality  which,  in  common  with 
England,  they  had  engaged  to  observe.  Holland 
was  to  be  attacked  because  it  was  unprepared  and 
almost  defenceless — ^because  her  sans-culottes  were 
ready  to  give  every  facility  to  the  enterprise — be- 
cause the  republicans,  who  had  renounced  conquest, 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  it  beyond  all  the  people 
of  the  earth,  and  because  Holland  was  rich.  By 
their  operations  on  the  Scheldt  they  had,  indeed, 
sufficiently  discovered  their  intentions;  but  the 
Stadtholder  could  do  nothing  by  himself,  and  the 
British  government  seemed  as  yet  undetermined 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  France  had  gua- 
ranteed the  treaty  which  gave  the  Dutch  the  sove- 
reignty over  the  Scheldt,  but  these  modem  French- 
men had  declared  all  old  treaties  to  be  waste  paper. 
In  declaring,  as  they  did  as  early  as  the  16tn  of 
November,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
should  be  free  to  all  ships  of  whatsoever  size,  and 
whether  armed  or  not,  the  National  Convention 
had  two  objects  in  view,  one  immediate  and  the 
other  distant.  The  immediate  object  was  to  send 
French  ships  of  war  up  the  river  to  bombard  the 
emperor's  citadel  of  Antwerp ;  the  distant  but 
main  object  was  to  convert  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  into  a  station  for  French  ships  of  war,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  naval  superiority  in  the  North 
Sea,  which  the  French  flag  had  never  possessed. 
In  fact,  all  along  their  north-west  coast  the  French 
had  no  harbour  in  which  ships  of  the  line  could 
enter ;  but,  if  they  could  obtain  this  most  advan- 
tageous post,  they  could  overawe  the  eastern  coast 
of  England,  and  interrupt  a  very  material  part  of 
British  commerce.  Thus  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
instead  of  being  an  insufficient  cause  of  war,  was 
cause  enough,  even  if  Great  Britain  had  had  no 
other ;  and  there  never  had  been  a  statesman  in 
this  country  but  would  have  hazarded  a  long  war 
rather  than  submit  to  see  the  French  hugging  our 
own  coasts  by  the  possession  not  merely  of  Bel- 
gium, but  of  Holland  added  to  it.  As  to  their 
more  immediate  object  of  sending  ships  of  war  to 
bombard  Antwerp,  they  attained  it  as  early  as  the 
1st  of  December,  when  a  French  frigate,  a  brig, 
two  gun-boats,  and  three  other  armed  vessels  from 
Dunkirk  entered  the  Scheldt  in  defiance  of  the 
solemn  protest  of  the  States-General  and  Stadt- 
holder. This  was  an  act  of  open  wa^ ;  this  was 
not  only  a  declaration,  but  a  commencement  of 
hostilities,  which  not  merely  justified,  but  called 
for  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
as  early  as  December,  1192. 

The  diplomatic  legation  which  France  sent  to 
London  shortly  after  declaring  war  against  Prussia 
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and  Austria,  but  a  considerable  time  before  the 
revolution  of  the  10th  of  August,  was  composed  of 
Chauvelin,  Talleyrand,  Duroverai  (the  Gcnevese 
who  had  made  so  many  of  Mirabeau's  discourses), 
Garat,  Gallois  (another  man  of  letters),  Reinhard 
(originally  a  Protestant  preacher  in  Wiirtemberg, 
then  teacher  and  man  of  letters  at  Paris),  and  an 
ex-priest  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  [had  been 
grand  vicar  to  Talleyrand,  when  Talleyrand  was 
bishop  of  Autun.  Chauvelin  was  the  nominal 
chief,  the  letters  of  credence  being  made  out  in  his 
name ;  but  the  real  chief,  for  some  months,  was  the 
high-bom,  knowing,  and  witty  Talleyrand,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  indulged  very  frequently  in  sarcasms 
and  bons-mots  against  some  of  his  companions.*  It 
was  supposed  not  to  have  been  without  design  that 
the  revolutionary  government  had  sent  over  such  a 
literary,  writing,  printing  embassy.  It  was  ob- 
served that,  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  they  eagerly 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  literary  men  and  opiw- 
sition  journalists.  The  English  public  therefore 
took  them  for  revolution  professors  or  apostles,  who 
came  to  propagate  their  system,  and  make  prose- 
lytes and  disciples.  This  view  of  their  real  func- 
tions is  borne  out  by  the  instructions  they  received 
from  their  government: — 1.  **  To  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  assuring  the  English  nation  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ill  humour  of  its  government^ 
the  French  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  to 
merit  the  esteem  of  the  English  people.  2.  To 
threaten  the  British  government  with  an  appeal  to 
the  people,**  Their  reception  at  court  was  of 
course  not  very  cordial.  They  soon  seemed  to 
shun  all  intercourse  with  ministers  and  the  friends 
of  ministers,  and  to  seek  exclusively  the  society  of 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  men  of  that  party.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  indecent,  or  contrary  to  the 
rules  which  regulate  diplomatic  intercourse,  than 
this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Frenchmen.  The 
conduct  of  the  English  opposition  would  merit 
still  harsher  language;  and,  taken  in  connexion 
with  Fox's  behaviour  towards  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, it  looks  almost  like  the  adoption  of  a  settled 
system  that  the  party,  besides  opposing  ministers  by 
national  and  legal  means,  should  resist  and  thwart 
them  by  foreign  means,  and  by  connexions  and  cor- 
respondences with  governments  that  were  on  the 
very  brink  of  war  with  us.  Chauvelin,  before  ne- 
gotiations really  commenced,  communicated  his 
secret  instructions  to  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Fox.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  to  his  government, 
"  that,  though  he  was  not  well  with  the  English 
minister,  yet  he  was  perfectly  so  with  Mr.  Fox, 
and  some  other  members  of  opposition ;  and  that 
it  would  not  be  prudent  in  France  to  lose  the  fruit 
of  his  labours  with  these  gentlemen,  and  their  sub- 
sequent services,  for  any  vague  form  of  diplomatic 
etiquette."     Garat  flourished  his  pen  with  his 

*  Garat,  one  of  the  vaineet  and  most  pragmntical  of  Fxeoch  liitem* 
tears,  projected  writing  the  history  of  the  revolutian ;  and  seemed  to 
think  that  it  liad  happened  only  to  sive  him  the  opportunity  of 
makiog  a  gna.t  and  wonderftil  book.  When  the  bloody  alTiir  took 
place  which  overthrew  the  throne,  Talleyrand  said  to  Dnmont, 
''  What  do  you  think  Oarat  sees  in  the  revolution  of  the  lOUi  of 
Angnit  ?— Nothing  but  a  fine  page  for  hia  history." 


usual  facility,  writing  an  answer  to  a  manifesto  of 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  be 
justified  the  French  revolution,  and  set  down  all 
the  atrocities  with  which  it  had  been  accompanied 
as  nothing  but  so  many  unlucky  accidents.    Thii 
view  of  the  case  was  incessantly  presented  to  Fox 
and  his  friends.     The  public  feeling,  which  would 
have  driven  England  mto  a  war  in  spite  of  any 
ministry,  showed  itself  in  a  marked  manner,  even 
before  the  horrors  of  the  10th  of  August  and  the 
massacres  of  September.     One  evening  all  the 
members  of  the  embassy,  with  Dumont,  went  to 
Ranelagh,  which  was  then  frequented  by  the  most 
respectable  classes  of  English  society.    A?  they 
entered,  there  was  a  murmur  of  voices,  ^  There  is 
the  French  embassy!"    All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
them,  with  a  curiosity  not  mixed  with  any  expres- 
sion of  good-will;  and  presently  the  crowd  feD 
back  on  both  sides,  as  if  the  Frenchmen  had  the 
plague  upon  them,  and  left  them  all  the  prome- 
nade to  themselves.   Soon  after,  they  saw  a  sontary 
man  traversing  that  void  space :  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  was  shunned  by  every  one  with 
particular  care.   Dumont  separated  from  the  group, 
and  mixed  in  the  crowd ;  and,  as  he  understood 
English,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  some 
not  very  flattering  descriptions  of  the  characten 
and  adventures  of  his  companions.     They  all  of 
them  soon  quitted  the  place — Chauvelin  appearing 
greatly  disconcerted,  and  Talleyrand  not  seeming 
affected  at  all 

When  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  hap- 
pened, Chauvelin's  mission  was  properly  at  an  end, 
for  he  had  been  accredited  by  Louis  XVI.,  and 
had  been  received  as  the  representative  of  a  govern- 
ment which  now  no  longer  existed.  He  was, how- 
ever, allowed  to  remain  in  England  in  a  private 
capacity.  Garat,  who  had  been  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  legation,  went  back  to  France  to  be 
made  minister  of  justice,  and  to  have  the  task  of 
announcing  sentence  of  death  to  the  king.*  While 
Chauvelin's  powers  were  thus  suspended,  bodi 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  intimated  that  outward 
forms  should  be  no  hindrance  to  negotiation,  if  the 
French  government  would  only  give  satisfactoiy 
explanations;  that  it  was  our  desire  to  avoid  a  war 
if  possible;  and  that  they,  as  ministers,  would  be 
glad  to  receive  some  proof  of  the  same  sentiments 
from  the  French  ministry.  These  facta  were  ad- 
mitted at  the  time  by  Brissot  himself,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  diplomatic  committee — the  com- 
mittee which  managed  all  negotiations.     At  the 

*  Talleyrand  bad  gone  over  to  Paris  a  short  tinao  before  the  lOUi 
of  AajpMt,  and  was  in  that  capital  on  that  dreadAil  day.  "  It  re- 
quired all  his  dexterity  and  abundant  means  to  obtain  a  passDOrtfrom 
Danton.  and  return  to  London,  immediately  after  tlie  XOth  or  Aui;u>t 
If  he  had  remained  in  Ptois  only  a  few  days  longer,  he  would  ban 
been  enveloped  in  the  destrucUou  of  the  constittttionalists."— Daawirt. 

Among  the  papers  produced  by  Roland,  as  foand  in  the  inm  eliect, 
were  some  that  wera  deemed  suflleient  proof  uf  TaUerrand's  hanog 
been  in  correspondence  with  tlte  unhappy  king :  so  that,  if  he  liad 
escaped  death  as  a  ooortituiionalist  In  the  September  massacrai,  be 
would  Itave  been  sent  to  the  guillotine  as  a  traitor,  by  the  Eactimoidi- 
nary  Tribunal,  in  November  or  December.  Not  being  able  to  bi*- 
bead  the  shifty  man.  the  Conventfon  proscribed  him.  and  eonftsestrd 
his  property.  He  suld  his  library,  which  he  had  brought  with  hiai  to 
England,  and  lived  very  philosophically  upon  the  proceeds.  For 
some  time,  hif  xwidmies  wuaaMll  houM  on  th«  top  of  High^ 
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beginning  of  the  month  of  December,  a  French 
agent  waited  in  London  upon  Mr.  Miles,  who  had 
formed  a  friendship  with  Lebrun*  and  who  hoped 
to  turn  it  to  good  accomit  injpreventing  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries.    This  very  secret  agent 
assured  Mr.  Miles  that  he  was  empowered  to  de- 
mand an  audience  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  that  his  name 
roust  not  be  mentioned  till  he  had  positive  assur- 
ance that  the  English  minister  would  receive  him. 
Mr.  Miles  waited  upon  Pitt,  who  consented  to  give 
an  audience  to  the  mysterious  stranger;  but  when 
the  meeting  took  place  he  found  that  he  had  no 
authority  whatsoever  to  treat — ^that  he  had  not  even 
any  explanations  to  offer  from  the  provisory  go- 
vernment of  France  as  to  the  subsisting  differences. 
The  secret  agent,  however,  presented  another  per- 
son as  having  authority  to  treat ;   and  this  other 
person  was  the  well-known  Maret,  who  held  some 
employment  about  the  foreign  office  at  Paris,  but 
who   pretended  to  have  come  over  to  England 
merely  on  some  private  business  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.     Pitt  c6nsented  to  give  an  audience  to 
Maret ;  but,  to  his  astonishment,  Maret  told  him 
that  he  had  no  more  power  to  treat,  or  no  more 
explanations  to  give,  than  the  gentleman  he  had 
just  seen.    The  English  prime  minister  was  a  proud 
man,  little  accustomed  to  tolerate  such  insulting 
mockery,  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Miles,  and  even 
Maret  himself,  he  kept  his  temper,  and  told  the 
Frenchman  that,  in  case  he  could  obtain  instruc- 
tions from  Paris,  "  it  would  give  him  great  plea- 
sure to  treat  with  him  as  a  confidential  person 
from  the  French  executive  council."     Flattered  by 
this  reception,  Maret  immediately   dispatched  a 
courier  to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  instruc- 
tions to  treat  with  the  British  government;   but 
the  French  executive  not  only  refused  to  send  the 
required  instructions,  but  also  ordered  Maret  to 
abstain  from   all  further  conversation  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  return  immediately  to  Paris.     Maret  was 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Miles  when  this  dispatch  ar- 
rived, and  he  showed  it  to  him.    "  I  read  it,"  says 
Miles,  "  with  the  more  surprise  and  indignation 
on  finding  that  Lebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  had  reported  to  the  Convention  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  alarmed  (at  the   prospect  of  a  war  with 
France),  had  solicited  an  interview  with  the  secret 
agents    of   the   executive    council,  but    that  he 
(Lebrun)  had  expressly  forbidden  them  to  have 
any  communication  with  the  English  minister." 
This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  too 
sanguine  peace-maker,  Mr.  Miles;,  and  he  wrote 
indignantly   to  Lebrun  :r-"  His   (Pitt's)   conde- 
scension has  been  attributed,  not  to  frankness,  not 
to  the  interest  which  he  is  believed  to  feel  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  country,  not  to  a  principle  of 
sound  policy  based  upon  probity  and  humanity, 
but  to  weakness  and  fear,  and  a  motive  still  less 
honourable,  which  could  never  have  been  attributed 
to  him  except  by  men  without  virtue,  who,  being 
destitute  of  every  sentiment  of  honour,  do  not  be- 
lieve  that  those  sentiments  can  exist  in  others. 
According  to  them,  it  was  to  cowardice  or  to  per- 


fidy that  M.  Maret  owed  his  interview  with  Mr. 
Pitt.  Great  Grod!  what  fear  could  Mr.  Pitt  feel? 
One  sole  fear  perhaps — that  of  being  assassinated  / 
And  what  had  he  to  gain  by  perfidy?"*  Mr. 
Miles,  however,  would  not  yet  give  up  all  hope ; 
and  he  proposed  to  Lebrun  that  M.  Noel,  who  was 
then  in  London,  and  who  was  thought  to  be  in- 
clined to  pacific  measures,  should  be  authorised  to 
confer  with  the  English  minister;  but  Ijebrun  and 
his  executive  again  refused.  As  for  Chauvelm, 
Mr.  Miles,  who  knew  him  well,  asserts  that  he  was 
altogether  hostilely  inclined ;  that  he  had  made  no 
scruple  to  declare  that,  if  he  was  not  received  again 
at  St.  James's,  the  height  of  his  ambition  would 
be  to  leave  this  country  with  a  declaration  of  war ; 
that,  if  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel  between  the  two 
countries  had  been  purposely  sought,  France  could 
not  have  selected  a  better  man  for  the  purpose  than 
Chauvelin.  If  we  had  sent  over  a  minister  to  Paris, 
either  now  or  at  any  other  moment  between  the  re- 
treat of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  declaration 
of  war  against  us,  the  measure  would  have  been  at- 
tributed solely  to  our  weakness  and  our  fear;  and 
nothing  could  have  come  of  it  except  some  new 
complication  of  insolence  and  intrigue. 

On  the  21th  of  December,  when  the  storm  was 
thickening  on  every  side,  and  when  the  British  par- 
liament had  been  assembled  a  fortnight,  Chauvelin 
sent  a  note  to  Lord  Grenville,  still  styling  himself 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  France.  The  sole  in- 
tention of  this  note  was  to  declare,  in  diplomatic 
form,  the  solemn  lie,  or  congeries  of  lies,  that 
France  had  ever  been,  and  still  was,  anxious  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  England ;  that  the  French  re- 
public and  people  scorned  the  idea  of  exciting  dis- 
turbances or  promoting  insurrections  in  any  neutral 
or  friendly  country ;  that  France  had  no  intention 
of  attacking  Holland,  so  long  as  that  power  re- 
mained neutral;  and  that  the  question  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Scheldt — "  a  question  irrevocably  de- 
cided by  reason  and  by  justice,  and  of  small  im'* 
portance  in  itself" — could  only  be  a  pretext,  and 
not  a  real  cause,  for  going  to  war.  Chauvelin 
demanded  an  immediate  answer  in  writing,  and 
terminated  his  own  note  by  telling  Lord  Grenville 
that  the  generous  and  free  people  of  England  could 
not  long  consent  to  betray  their  own  interests  by 
serving  as  an  auxiliarv  and  a  reinforcement  to  a 
tyrannical  coalition.  Lord  Grenville,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  replied,  that  M.  Chauvelin  could  not 
be  ignorant  that,  since  the  unhappy  events  of  the 
1 0th  of  August,  the  king  had  thought  proper  to 
suspend  all  official  communication  with  France ; 
that  he  had  been  no  otherwise  accredited  than  in 
the  name  of  his  most  Christian  majesty ;  that  the 
proposition  of  receiving  a  minister  accredited  by 
any  other  authority  in  France  would  be  a  new 
question,  which,  whenever  it  should  occur,  the 
king  would  have  a  right  to  decide  according  to 
the  interests  of  his  subjects,  his  own  dignity,  and 

•  Milrt,  Anthcntic  Corrcipondencc ;  as  cited  by  Marah,  to  History 
of  Politic*  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  from  tho  time  of  tlM  Con- 
forenoe  at  PUnits. 
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the  regard  which  he  owed  to  his  allies  and  to  the 
geDcral  system  of  Europe ;  that  he  must  therefore 
inform  him,  in  express  terms,  that  he  acknow- 
ledged him  in  no  other  puhlic  character  than  that 
of  minister  from  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and 
that  consequently  he  could  not  he  admitted  to 
treat  with  the  king's  ministers  in  the  quality  and 
under  the  form  he  had  assumed  in  his  note. 
All  this  was  perfectly  regular,  and  was  justified 
and  rendered  necessary  hy  precisely  the  same 
reasons  which  necessitated  the  recall  of  Lord 
Gower  from  Paris.  If  England  had  adopted  any 
other  course,  she  would  have  thrown  herself  into 
the  wild  vortex  of  revolutionism.  To  have  ac- 
knowledged the  French  republic  at  this  moment, 
when  it  had  done  what  it  had  done,  and  when  it 
had  fully  determined  to  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain,  would  have  been  an  act  of  insanity.  But 
the  British  Government  did  not  refuse  that  re- 
cognition :  it  left  the  question  open.  I^rd  Gren- 
ville,  moreover,  though  treating  Chauvelin  only 
as  a  private  or  unaccredited  individual,  went 
into  a  calm  discussion  of  the  explanations  he 
had  pretended  to  offer,  showing  that  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  the  French  Convention  and 
people  were  suspected  of  promoting  insurrec- 
tion in  other  countries;  that  the  language  used 
about  not  attacking  Holland  was  the  same 
which  Chauvelin  had  used  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  since  which  time  France  had  openly 
violated  both  the  territory  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
Dutch  republic  in  sending  ships  of  war  up  the 
Scheldt,  &c. ;  and  that,  at  the  very  moment  when, 
under  the  name  of  an  amicable  explanation, 
Chauvelin  was  renewing  his  correspondence,  he 
announced  that  France  &lly  intended  to  maintain 
these  open  and  injurious  aggressbns.  With  re- 
spect to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  his  lordship 
said,  "  If  it  were  true  that  this  question  is  in  itself 
of  little  importance,  this  would  only  serve  to  prove 
more  clearly  that  it  was  brought  forward  only  for 
the  purpose  of  insulting  the  allies  of  England  by 
the  infraction  of  their  neutrality,  and  by  the  viola- 
tion of  their  rights,  which  the  faith  of  treaties 
obliges  us  to  maintain.  But  you  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  here  the  utmost  importance  is  attached 
to  those  principles  which  France  wishes  to  esta- 
blish by  this  proceeding,  and  to  those  consequences 
which  would  naturally  result  from  them  ;  and  that 
not  only  those  principles  and  those  consequences 
will  never  be  admitted  by  England,  but  that  she 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  ready  to  oppose  them  with  all 
her  force.  France  can  have  no  right  to  annul  the 
stipulations  relative  to  the  Scheldt,  unless  she  have 
also  the  right  to  set  aside  equally  all  the  other 
treaties  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  all 
the  other  rights  of  England  or  of  her  allies.  She 
can  even  have  no  pretence  to  interfere  in  the  ques- 
tion of  opening  the  Scheldt,  unless  she  were  the 
sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  had  the  right 
to  dictate  the  law  to  all  Europe.  England  will 
never  consent  that  France  shall  arrogate  the  power 
of  annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  pre- 


tence of  a  pretended  natural  right,  of  which  she 
makes  herself  the  only  judge,  the  political  system 
of  Europe,  established  by  solemn  treaties  and 
guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers.  Thb 
government,  adhering  to  the  maxims  which  it  hai 
followed  for  more  than  a  century,  will  also  never 
see  with  indifference  that  France  shall  make  her- 
self, either  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the  righti 
and  liberties  of  Europe.  If  France  is  really  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with 
England,  she  must  show  herself  disposed  to  re- 
nounce her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandise- 
ment, and  to  confine  herself  within  her  own  terri- 
tory, without  insulting  other  governments,  without 
disturbing  their  tranquillity,  without  violating  their 
rights."  His  lordship  called  all  Europe  to  witness 
the  justice  and  moderation  which  the  British  go- 
vernment had  observed.  With  regard  to  the  inso- 
lent threat  with  which  Chauvelin  had  concluded 
his  last  note,  his  lordship  said  he  had  no  answer  to 
give.  Chauvelin  transmitted  the  letter  to  Paris. 
On  the  Ith  of  January  the  "  Provisory  Executive 
Council  of  the  French  Republic"  sent  over  their 
answer  to  it  to  be  presented  by  Chauvelin,  al- 
though they  had  furnished  him  with  no  letters  of 
credence,  but  continued,  in  defiance  of  all  diplomatic 
rule  or  law,  to  maintain  that  his  former  credentials 
were  not  invalidated.  This  executive  council  of 
shuffling  Girondists  denied  a  great  deal,  but  ceded 
nothing :  they  would  not  give  up  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  saying  that  it  was  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  Belgians,  of  trivial  import  to  Hol- 
land, and  indifferent  to  England ;  that  the  treaty 
which  closed  the  Scheldt  was  concluded  wiibmi 
the  participation  of  the  Belgians;  that  France 
was  authorised  to  break  those  stipulations;  that 
the  Jus  Publicum  could  be  nothing  but  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  general  rights  of 
nations  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
nations  are  placed  with  regard,  to  each  other,  inso- 
much that  every  particular  treaty  which  offended 
such  principles  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  violence,  &c.  They  gave  no  pledge  or  promise 
that  they  would  not  attack  Holland;  and  by  the 
time  their  letter  reached  London  they  had  penned 
their  order  to  General  Miranda  to  invade  Dutch 
Flanders  and  Zealand  within  twelve  days.  They 
impudently  denied  that  France  was  aiming  at 
conquest,  or  at  arming  the  subjects  of  states 
against  their  governments;  and  at  tliat  moment 
they  had  in  the  slips  the  Batavian  legion  of  10,000 
rebellious  Dutchmen,  and  they  had  annexed  Savoy, 
gained  possession  of  Nice,  of  all  the  Netherlands, 
&c.  This  note,  which  was  in  fact  their  ultima- 
tum, declared  that  though  they  were  unwilling  to 
engage  in  a  war  with  England,  they  knew  that 
such  a  war  would  suit  their  interests  better  than 
peace ;  and  that,  if  the  British  government  did  not 
deem  these  explanations  sufficient,  they  would  pre- 
pare for  war.  Before  their  letter  came  to  hand 
Chauvelin,  still  styling  himself  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, wrote  to  LoxSi  Grenville  to  complain  of 
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the  Alien  bill,  then  under  discussion  in  par- 
liament, as  a  shameful  infringement  of  the 
treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  concluded  in 
1786  between  France  and  England.  He  cited 
the  fourth  article  of  that  treaty,  wherein  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  be  allowable  for  subjects 
and  inhabitants  of  the  respective  states  to  come 
and  go  freely  without  any  permission  or  pass- 
port, general  or  special,  either  by  land  or  sea,  and 
to  sojourn  or  move  from  'place  to  place  in  either 
country  without  hindrance,  but  with  a  reciprocity 
of  all  sorts  of  kindness,  &c.  If  it  had  suited  Lord 
Grenville,  he  might  have  told  Chauvelin  that  the 
French  themselves  had  never  observed  this  part  of 
the  treaty,  and  that  for  two  years  and  more  no 
Englishman  had  been  free  to  travel  in  France 
without  passport,  or  to  reside  there  without  being 
sabjected  to  continual  annoyance  by  the  municipal 
police,  unless,  indeed,  he  came  from  some  corre- 
sponding society  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
Jacobins.  But  his  lordship  contented  himself 
with  sending  back  Chauvelin's  letter  and  telling 
him  that  it  was  totally  inadmissible,  as  he  assumed 
in  it  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
These  notes  passed  on  the  1th  of  January.  To 
the  ultimatum  of  his  government,  which  Chauvelin 
presented  on  the  13th,  he  received  an  extra-official 
answer  from  Lord  Grenville  on  the  18th.  His 
lordship  said  that  under  the  form  of  extra- officied 
communication  he  thought  he  might  yet  be  per- 
mitted to  tell  him,  "  not  in  a  tone  of  haughtiness, 
but  of  firmness,"  that  the  explanations  were  not 
considered  as  sufficient — that,  as  France  had  made 
such  extensive  preparations,  England  must  con- 
tinue her  preparations  in  order  to  protect  "  the 
safety,  tranquillity,  and  rights  of  this  country,  as 
^ell  as  to  guarantee  those  of  our  allies,  and  to  set 
up  a  barrier  to  those  views  of  ambition  and 
aggrandisement,  dangerous  at  all  times  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  but  which  become  still  more  so,  being 
supported  by  the  propagation  of  principles  de- 
structive of  all  social  order."  •  It  was  not  until 
this  moment  that  the  British  cabinet  was  desired 
to  accept  of  letters  of  credence  for  M.  Chauvelin 
in  the  name  of  the  Provisory  Executive  Council — 
that  is  to  say,  Chauvelin  did  not  ask  to  be  admitted 
to  a  condition  in  which  he  could  treat,  until  all 
chance  of  treaty  was  over,  and  then  his  request 
was  entirely  inadmissible,  as  a  compliance  with  it 
would  have  included  a  recognition  of  the  French 
republic — a  republic  which  had  declared,  five  weeks 
before,  that  it  acknowledged  no  kingly  government 
— a  republic  which  had  proclaimed  its  fixed  design 
of  expelling  all  kings  whatever — a  wild  democracy 
which  had  already  drawn  all  the  sword  out  of  the 
scabbard   except  the  point  of  it,  which  was  to  be 


*  AtUie  same  time  Mr.  Miles,  who  yras  in  communication  irith 
Fitt  and  ..thcr  members  of  the  goTemment,  wrote  to  Maret,  who  was 
BOW  b«come  diief  of  the  department  for  foreign  aflfairs,  that  it  was 
impo«iible  for  Uie  British  government  to  remain  tranquil,  unless  the 
exnmiire  conncil  would  consent  to  comply  with  the  conditions  re- 
specting the  Scheldt,  the  neutrality  of  Holland,  the  appropriation  of 
bavoy.  kc. ;  but  that,  if  the  executive  council  would  .only  comply 
*ith  the«e.  and  cease  their  endeavours  to  promote  insurrection,  .there 
vonld  certainly  be  no  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 


directed  against  the  vitals  of  England.  In  a  note 
to  Lord  Grenville  he  now  desired  a  personal  inter- 
view, and  affected  to  speak  as  if  he  himself  might 
be  affected  by  the  Alien  bill  and  thrown  into  a 
prison.  He  said  he  had  received  fresh  orders  to 
insist  upon  a  speedy  and  definitive  answer ;  but  he 
offered  no  concession,  no  explanation ;  and,  for  the 
rest,  the  definitive  answer  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  contained  in  Lord  Grenville*B  extra- 
official  communication  of  the  18th.  His  lordship, 
on  the  20th,  informed  him  that  his  majesty  did 
not  think  proper,  under  present  circumstances,  to 
receive  his  letters  of  credence ;  that  an  interview 
could  not  be  granted ;  and  that  he  must  consider 
himself  not  as  a  public  minister  properly  acknow- 
ledged, but  as  a  private  individual  amongst  the 
general  mass  of  foreigners  resident  in  England. 
And  four  days  after,  on  the  24th  of  January — the 
news  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  having 
arrived  in  the  interval — Chauvelin  received  a 
passport  for  himself  and  his  suite,  with  an  order 
to  quit  this  kingdom  within  the  term  of  eight  days. 
This  intelligence  was  announced  to  the  Convention 
on  the  30th  of  January  with  expressions  of  joy 
and  exultation,  and  certainly  without  any  surprise  ; 
for  every  man  there  was  eager  for  a  declaration  of 
hostilities,  and,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  the  day 
before  Lord  Grenville  gave  his  notice  and  pass- 
port, the  executive  council  had  actually  recalled 
Chauvelin.*  On  the  31  st  letters  were  presented 
from  the  Jacobins  of  Liege,  demanding  that  their 
country  might  be  permanently  incorporated  with 
France ;  similar  letters  were  presented  from  the 
Jacobins  of  Nice  (it  was  easy  for  the  French  com- 
missaries to  obtain  such  letters  from  some  portion 
of  the  population  of  every  country  into  which 
their  armies  penetrated);  and  forthwith  the  ci- 
devant  county  of  Nice  was  formally  decreed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  republic,  a  department  of  France, 
never  to  be  alienated  therefrom,  as  the  republic 
was  indivisible.  Even  in  this  way  did  the  French 
corroborate  the  bold  assertions  of  Fox  and  his 
friends,  that  they  were  not  aiming  at  conquests  or 
permanent  occupations,  but  were  merely  keeping 
the  countries  they  overran  as  security  for  indemni- 
ties at  the  time  of  peace.  On  the  same  day  (the 
31st)  Danton  demanded  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  sovereign  people  of 
that  country,  the  whole  of  Belgium  should  be  de- 
creed to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  French  republic. 
On  the  same  day,  also,  letters  of  marque  were 
granted  to  privateers  to  cruise  against  the  English. 
Under  the  influence  of  Dumouriez  it  had,  how- 
ever, been  secredy  determined  before  this  to  amuse 
England  a  little  longer  with  some  feigned  attempts 
at  negotiation ;  and  on  the  26th  of  January  M. 
Maret  had  been  again  sent  across  the  Channel  to 
ask  Mr.  Pitt  if  he  would  treat  with  General  Du- 
mouriez. On  the  road  between  Dover  and  London, 
Maret,  who  evidently  was  not  admitted  into  the 
whole  secret,  met  Chauvelin  returning  to  Paris, 

•  Letter  ttom  Domooriex  to  General  Miranda,  in  Correspondonce 
de  Miranda. 
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and,  fancying  he  himself  might  yet  be  the  means 
of  preventing  the  war,  he  wrote  to  his  employers 
in  very  pressing  terms  for  fresh  instructions,  inti- 
mating that  he  would  not  request  an  interview 
with  Uie  English  minister  until  he  had  received 
some  fresh  instructions.     Maret  remained  eight 
days  in  London,  but  no  instructions  came  for  him. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  or  on  the  4th  of  February, 
the  declaration  of  war,  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Convention  on  the  1st,  was  known  in  London, 
leaving  nothing  for  Maret  to  do  but  to  get  back  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible.    So  much  truth  is 
there  in  the  harangues  of  the  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition and  in  the  narratives  of  party  writers,  who 
asserted  at  the  time,  and  continued  to  assert  long 
after,  that  Maret  had  come  with  full  powers  to 
treat  and  to  offer  extensive  concessions  and  secu- 
rities ;  and  so  perfectly  true  was  the  declaration  of 
Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  M.  Maret, 
during  his  whole  stay  in  London,  had  proposed  to 
his  majesty's  ministers  no  question  of  state  what- 
ever.    The  real  motive  of  Dumouriez  in  sending 
Maret  (and  if  the  executive  council  had  been  less 
proud  and  confident  of  success,  they  would  have 
worked  out  his  scheme,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
enable  Maret  to  engage  the  English  government 
in  some  long-winded  discussion)  arose  out  of  that 
general's  discovery  that  the  conquest  of  Holland 
presented  more  difficulties  than  he  had  contem- 
plated ;  and  that  Miranda,  whom  he  had  ordered 
to  begin  the  attack  before  the  22nd  of  January,  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  move  so  soon.    Therefore,  on 
the  same  day  that  Maret  was  dispatched  for  Lon- 
don, de  Mauld,  who  had  been  French  ambassador 
at  the  Hague,  whence  he  had  only  lately  returned, 
was  hurried  off  to  the  Hague  again  with  a  letter 
from  Dumouriez  to  Lord  Auckland,  the  British 
ambassador,  intimating  that  he  (Dumouriez)  would 
be  very  happy  if  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of 
conferring  with  his  lordship  on  the  frontiers  of 
Holland,  '*  because  such  conference  might  be  be- 
neficial to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  France  and 
England  in  particular."     De  Mauld  arrived  at  the 
Hague  without  any  interruption  from  the  Dutch 
authorities,  as  he  pretended  to  have  come  merely 
to  settle  some  private  affairs.     Lord  Auckland 
consulted  the  Grand  Pensionary,  Van  Spiegel,  and, 
after  some  deliberation,  both  these  ministers  con- 
sented to  confer  with  Dumouriez.     To  make  sure 
of  his  dispatches  being  received.  Lord  Auckland 
sent  off  three  successive  packet-boats  to  England, 
and  seemed  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  hostilities 
might  yet  be  obviated.    Dumouriez,  quitting  Paris 
in  the  last  days  of  January,  before  the  Convention 
issued  the  declaration  of  war,  and  not  being  in- 
formed by  the  Girondist  ministers,  who  all  feared 
and  suspected  him,  of  their  fixed  determination  to 
issue  that  declaration  on  the  1  st  of  February,  went 
down  to  Dunkirk,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Ant- 
werp, examining  the  country  and  the  French  army 
on  his  way,  and  finding  everything  in  confusion, 
everything  in  a  condition  that  boded  ill  for  the 
success  of  his  next  campaign,  unless  he  could  gain 


time  to  remedy  the  disorder.     It  was  the  2rjd  of 
February  when  he  arrived  at  Antwerp.    It  iru 
agreed  that,  as  soon  as  Lord  Auckland  could  receive 
his  instructions  from  his  court,  conferences  shodd 
be  opened  at  Moerdyk  on  board  a  yacht  belonging 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  was  ordered  to  le 
fitted  up  for  Dumouriez's  reception.    Though  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  blind  to  the  real  motives 
of  Dumouriez,  the  British  government,  to  avoid 
the  reproach  which  would  have  resulted  from  a 
refusal,  immediately  consented  to  the  hollow  ne- 
gotiation, and  authorised  Lord  Auckland  to  treat 
with  the  French  general.     On  the  other  side,  it 
was  on  the  very  day  that  the  overture  was  made  to 
Lord  Auckland  at  the  Hf^e  by  de  Mauld  that 
the  French  executive  issued  the  order  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  all  British  vessels  in  the  French  ports. 
On  the  receipt  of  his  instructions  from  liondon, 
Lord  Auckland  dispatched  a  courier  to  Dumoa- 
riez,  who  was  still  at  Antwerp,  and  proposed  the 
10th  of  February  for  the  day  of  holding  the  first 
conference.     But  now  Dumouriez  knew  that  the 
Convention  had  declared  war  on  the  1st ;  and  this 
rendered  further  thoughts  of  negotiation  imprw^ 
ticable.     Two  capital   and  evident   consequences 
attended  this  manoeuvre  of  the  French  Proteus 
and  its  failure :  the  one  was,  that  it  showed  a  wil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  the  Fnglish  government  to 
negotiate  even  down  to  the  last  moment ;  the  other, 
which  followed  on  the  failure  of  the  scheme  for 
delay,  was  a  series  of  failures  and  defeats  on  the 
side  of  Dumouriez,  who,  instead  of  taking  Holland 
in  the  ensuing  campaign,  lost  nearly  the  whole  of 
Belgium,  and  saw  the  war  carried  once  more  to 
the  frontiers  of  France. 

The  declaration  of  war  was  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  National  Convention.  Although  the  decree 
was  drawn  up  by  the  hated  Girondists,  and  pre- 
sented by  Brissot,  the  personal  and  deadly  enemy 
of  Robespierre  and  Danton,  both  those  Jacobin 
chiefe  and  all  the  Mountain  enthusiastically  con- 
curred in  it ;  Ducos  seconded  it,  not  a  man  of  any 
party  opposed  it,  not  a  single  man  in  the  House 
offered  a  remonstrance  or  amendment,  or  so  much 
as  a  remark  on  the  decree — all  cried  impatiently, 
"  Vote  !  Vote !"  and  it  was  put  to  the  vote  and 
carried  instantly,  with  a  unanimity  which  had 
hardly  ever  been  seen  before  on  any  subject,  and 
which  was  never  seen  again  in  that  Assembly. 
When  it  was  carried,  they  voted  an  address  or 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
creation  of  assignats  for  800,000,000  of  livrts. 
Several  days  before  they  had  ordered  a  levy  of 
300,000  men,  and  had  boasted  (and  with  no  vain 
or  lying  boast)  that  in  a  few  weeks  half  a  million 
of  men  would  be  ready  to  march. 
1  Such  is  the  brief  sketch  of  the  diplomacy  which 
preceded  the  breaking  out  of  this  most  memorable 
of  wars ;  and  the  reader  may  judge  from  it  whether 
it  was  possible  for  England  to  have  kept  out  of 
the  contest,  or  to  have  treated  with  a  set  of  anar- 
chists who  were  determined  upon  the  war  from  the 
beginning.    But,  without  any  reference  to  these 
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negotiations,  which  on  the  side  of  the  French 
were  never  for  one  moment  honest  and  earnest, 
the  whole  history  of  the  revolution,  from  the 
meeting  of  the  States- General  in  1789  till  the 
massacres  in  Septemher,  1192,  and  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI.  in  1793,  is  nothing  but  one  con- 
tinuous proof  that  there  could  be  'no  friendship, 
no  peace  with  such  a  country — that  there  was 
less  to  lose  by  the  worst  of  wars  than  by  an  inter- 
course with  them — that  the  virulent  nature  of 
their  moral  disease  required  a  quarantine,  not  of 
forty  days,  but  of  forty  years. 

The  remaining  business  of  the  session  in  the 
British  parliament  was  not  very  interesting,  and 
the  attention  of  the  people  seemed  absorbed  by 
the  war,  which  at  the  commencement  was  exces- 
sively popular.  Mr.  R.  Smith  chose  this  in- 
auspicious moment  for  presenting  a  petition  from 
the  town  of  Nottingham  praying  for  parliamentary 
reform.  The  House  refused  to  receive  it  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  five  to  one.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  session  a  number  of  petitions,  having  the 
same  object,  were  presented  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but,  for  the  most  part,  bearing  few 
sienatures ;  and  Mr.  Grey  moved  that  they  should 
all  be  referred  to  a  committee.  This  motion  was 
rejected  by  282  against  41,  many  members  who 
had  formerly  been  warm  parliamentary  reformers 
now  voting  on  the  side  of  ministers,  and  declaring 
their  dread  of  any  innovation,  and  their  detestation 
of  the  language  in  which  some  of  the  petitions 
were  drawn  uj).  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  made  a 
ridiculous  motion  about  the  unconstitutional  ten- 
dency of  military  barracks,  and  the  great  danger 
to  liberty  in  having  a  standing  army  in  England 
at  any  season  or  under  any  circumstances.  He 
proposed  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House  that  the  building  of  barracks 
was  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  our  consti- 
tution ;  and  he  was  supported  in  his  nonsense  by 
Fox,  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  others  of  that  party. 
The  motion,  however,  was  negatived  by  the  order 
of  the  day  being  carried  without  a  division.  On 
the  25th  of  February  Dundas  presented  an  ela- 
borate and  able  statement  of  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  British  India,  showing  a  great  increase  of  trade 
and  revenue,  notwithstanding  the  costly  war  with 
Tippoo  Suhaun.  The  opposition  made  but  a  faint 
attempt  to  cloud  the  brightness  of  this  prospect 
A  little  later  in  the  session  (on  the  23rd  of  April), 
the  Fast  India  Company  having  petitioned  in  the 
usual  form  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter,  Dundas 
gave  a  spirited  sketch  of  our  trade  and  possessions 
in  the  East,  and  of  the  system  under  which  they 
had  been  governed  by  the  Company,  and,  of  late 
years,  by  the  Company  and  the  Board  of  Control. 
He  represented  that  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs,  being  good  and  sound,  ought  to  be  left  as  it 
was,  more  particularly  as  the  natives  of  India  were 
by  nature  averse  to  any  sudden  change,  and  as 
able  men  were  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  what  the 
change  ought  to  be.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Barwell,  Sir  John  Claveritig,  Mr.  Francis^ 
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Colonel  Monson,  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  were  consulted,  as  able  men,  well 
acquainted  with  the  country.  *'  If,"  said  Dundas, 
'*  I  had  found  that  so  many  able  men  had  agreed 
in  opinion,  it  would  have  been  an  inducement  to 
build  up  a  new  system ;  but  from  their  differences 
of  opinion  I  can  only  draw  this  conclusion,  that  it 
is  safer  to  rest  on  the  present  system,  which  ex- 
perience has  rendered  practicable,  than  to  entrust 
myself  to  theories,  about  which  ingenious  and  in- 
formed men  have  not  agreed."  Francis  and  Fox 
opposed  the  bill ;  but  it  was  carried,  without  any 
division,  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  the  Company's 
charter  was  consequently  renewed.  Various  mo- 
tions were  made  for  proceeding  in  the  business  of 
abolishing  or  further  regulating  the  African  Slave 
Trade ;  but  they  were  all  defeated.  On  the  4th 
of  March  Sheridan  moved  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  reports 
of  sedition  in  the  country,  his  intention  being,  of 
course,  to  prove  that  no  sedition  existed,  or  had 
existed,  or  was  to  be  apprehended.  He  went  off 
into  a  florid  harangue  about  parliamentary  reform, 
and  declared  that  government  and  its  agents  had 
propagated  a  false  alarm  in  order  to  divert  public 
attention  from  that  important  question*  He  ob- 
served, that  early  in  the  session  the  attorney- 
general  had  said  that  he  had  two  hundred  sedition 
cases  to  bring  forward  for  prosecution ;  yet  very 
few  had  been  brought  forward,  and  they  had  con- 
sisted simply  of  the  crime  of  selling  Mr.  Paine'g 
book.  Part  of  his  speech  was  very  querulous :  he 
complained  again  of  the  Loyal  Association  of  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern;  he  complained  of  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
before  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  lamented  that 
so  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  should  recently 
have  withdrawn  their  names  from  the  Whig  club. 
Windham  asserted  his  belief,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge and  observation,  that  there  existed  alarming 
discontents  among  some  portions  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  these  discontents  were  actively 
propagated  by  seditious  publications.  The  debate 
was  continued  with  great  heat  by  Fox  and  Burke ; 
but  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division, 
as  every  division  now  exhibited  the  excessive  weak- 
ness of  the  Foxites. 

On  the  6th  of  March  some  lamentable  evidence 
was  given  of  the  weak  and  ineffectual  manner  in 
which  ministers  intended  to  begin  the  great  struggle 
on  the  Continent.  Pitt  acquainted  the  House,  in 
the  form  of  a  royal  message,  that  his  majesty  had 
engaged  a  body  of  his  Hanoverian  troops  to  assist 
his  allies  the  States-General;  and  on  the  llth, 
the  House  being  formed  into  a  committee  of  sup- 
ply, the  minister  made  a  statement  of  ways  and 
means,  making  it  appear  that  a  loan  of  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  and  an  issue  of  four  millions  of 
exchequer  bills,  would,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
revenue,  carry  him  through  the  year.  Resolutions 
were  passed  for  the  loan  and  for  the  exchequer 
bills.  On  the  15th  of  March  the  attorney-general 
introduced  a  bill  for  preventing  all    traitorous 
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correspondence  with  the  king's  enemies  during 
the  war.  Its  provisions  went  to  prohibit,  under 
the  penalty  of  high  treason,  all  persons  from  sup- 
plying the  French  government  or  armies  with 
arms,  military  stores,  provisions,  bullion,  or 
woollen  cloths ;  also,  under  minor  penalties,  from 
purchasing  lands  in  France,  or  property  in  the 
iunds  of  that  country;  from  going  from  this 
country  to  France  without  a  licence  under  the  great 
seal,  and  from  insuring  vessels  either  proceeding 
from  or  going  to  France.  While  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House,  an  amendment  was  moved  and 
carried  by  the  solicitor-general  to  confine  its  opera- 
tion to  persons  actually  residing  in  Great  Britain. 
The  clause  was  also  struck  out  which  prevented 
British  subjects  from  purchasing  in  the  funds  of 
France — a  speculation  not  likely  to  occur  very  soon, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  revolutionary  system 
of  finance.  Fox  opposed  the  bill  in  all  its  stages, 
declaring  it  to  be  more  unjust  in  its  principle, 
more  inadequate  in  its  provisions,  and  more  tyran- 
nical in  its  effect,  than  any  bill  that  had  ever  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  it  was  such 
an  extension  of  the  terrible  laws  of  treason  that 
honest  traders  and  others  might  find  themselves 
involved  in  its  penalties  without  ever  having  had 
any  treasonable  intention.  Burke,  though  he  did 
not  approve  entirely  of  the  construction  of  the  bill, 
defended  it  with  passionate  warmth.*  There  must, 
he  said,  be  a  peace  police  and  a  war  police — the 
necessities  of  war  calling  for  an  increase  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  in  progressive  proportion 
to  the  difficulties  that  occurred  in  it.  The  general 
matter  of  the  bill  harmonised  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  was  justified 
by  the  example  of  our  ancestors.  The  juridical 
power  of  punishing  as  traitors  those  who  aided 
and  comforted  the  king's  enemies  could  be  traced 
to  Edward  III.,  and  even  farther.  King  Wil- 
liam III.,  when  engaged  in  the  struggle  with 
Louis  XIV.,  had  had  recourse  to  a  bill  of  this 
kind,  and  so  had  Queen  Anne.  Indeed,  the  sta- 
tute of  Anne  was  much  more  severe :  it  had  an 
energy  and  harshness  in  it  far  greater  than  the 
present,  although  it  was  made  in  the  very  session 
that  the  queen  received  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  and  although  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  then  full  of  Whigs.  There  were  surely  occa- 
sions on  which  governments  must  adopt  such  pre- 
cautions, or  perish?  What  was  the  particular 
occaaion  that  governed  the  present  case  ?  France 
was  endeavouring,  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
an  enlarged  benevolence,  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
enmity  among  the  nations,  to  destroy  all  local  at- 


*  Burko  considered  Fo&*r  opposition  to  the  bill  as  unwarrantable 
and  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree.  Writing  some  years  after  the 
debate,  no  says,  "In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  heat,  he 
opposed  a  bill  which,  though  awkward  and  inartificial  in  its  con- 
struction, was  wise  and  right  in  its  principle,  and  was  precedented  in 
the  best  times,  and  absolutely  necessary  at  that  juncture :  I  mean  the 
Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill.  By  these  means  the  enemy,  ren- 
dered infinitely  dangerous  by  the  linKs  of  real  faction  and  pretended 
commerce,  would  liave  been,  had  Mr.  Fox  succeeded,  enabled  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  us  hy  our  own  resources.  For  this  purpose, 
that  enemy  would  have  had  its  ngpnt4  and  traitors  in  the  mid»t  of 
n*."'— Letter  1»  the  Duke  of  Portland,  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority, 


tachments  in  the  people,  to  dissever  the  people 
from  their  rulers.  "  Let  any  one,"  said  he,  "read 
the  proceedings  of  that  mother  of  mischief,  the 
Revolution  Society,  and  be  convinced !"  He  con- 
ceived it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  concentrate 
and  fortify  the  country :  he  conceived  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  keep  their  subjects  at  home,  and  pre- 
vent an  adulterous  communication  with  the  French. 
They  ought  not  to  enable  France  to  carry  on  war 
out  of  resources  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  Great 
Britain,  or  to  allow  Englishmen  to  fight  against 
their  own  country,  and  make  contracts  to  its  ruin. 
"  Let  us  not,"  said  he,  "  sacrifice  everything— the 
love  of  our  country,  our  honour,  our  virtue,  our  re- 
ligion, our  security — ^to  mere  trade  and  traffic :  let 
us  not  estimate  these  high  things  by  the  scale  of 
pecuniary  or  commercial  reckoning.  The  nation 
that  goes  on  that  calculation  destroys  itself!"  He 
concluded  by  declaring  that  all  he  desired  was  that 
England  would  be  true  to  itself,  and  carry  on  no 
intercourse  with  the  outcasts  of  mankind.  As  the 
Foxites  pressed  their  resistance  to  a  division  on  the 
third  reading,  the  House  divided,  when  the  bill 
was  supported  by  154  against  53.  It  was  opposed 
in  the  Lords  by  some  of  Fox's  friends,  but  was 
carried  through  that  House  also,  after  a  few  trifling 
alterations. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  when  the  French 
army  had  been  foiled  in  its  attack  on  Holland,  and 
had  been  repeatedly  defeated,  with  terrible  loss,  in 
Belgium,  a  curious  overture  was  made  by  Lebrun 
for  opening  negotiations  with  England.  On  the 
26th  of  April,  one  Mr.  John  Salter,  a  notary-public 
of  Poplar,  delivered  to  Lord  Grenville  two  notes 
from  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  the  2nd  of  April.  In  the  first  of 
these  notes,  Lebrun  merely  expressed  how  desirous 
the  French  republic  was  of  terminating  all  its  dif- 
ferences with  Great  Britain ;  and  requested  a  pass- 
port and  safe  conduct  for  a  person  entrusted  with 
full  powers  to  treat.  In  the  second  note,  which 
was  only  to  be  shown  in  case  Lord  Grenville  con- 
sented to  read  the  first,  Lebrun  said  that  M.  Maret 
was  the  person  that  would  be  sent  over.  Some 
time  after  these  notes  were  presented  by  the  notary- 
public  of  Poplar,  a  declaration  was  made  by  a  Mr. 
James  Mathews,  living  at  Biggin  House,  SurreVf 
that  the  notes  to  Lord  Grenville  were  perfectly 
authentic,  and  had  been  signed  by  M.  Lebrun  in 
the  presence  of  him,  the  said  James  Mathews; 
that  ne  had  brought  them  over,  had  delivered  them 
to  the  said  John  Salter,  &c.  Having  been  so  fre- 
quently deceived  by  Lebrun,  who  was  known  to  be 
both  rash  and  faithless,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
Lord  Grenville  should  pay  no  attention  to  notes 
which  had  been  sent  through  such  a  ridiculous 
channel.  Besides,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
doubting  that  the  only  object  of  Lebrun's  notes 
was  to  gain  time,  in  order  that  France  might  re- 
pair her  recent  failures.  But  there  was  still  other 
ground  for  treating  with  contempt  any  overture 
from  the  French  executive  at  this  moment.  Lebrun, 
his  colleagues  in  office,  and  all  the  Girondist  party, 
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were  falling  under  the  attacks  of  Robespierre  and 
the  Mountain,  which  commenced  on  the  10th  of 
April,  and  ended  in  a  complete  victory  on  the 
2nd  of  June.  By  the  22nd  of  June,  a  decree  of 
accusation  and  arrest  was  issued  against  Lebrun 
himself;  and  he  became  a  fugitive  and  an  outcast, 
whose  turnings  and  windings  were  all  to  end  under 
the  guillotine. 

An  awkward  crisis  in  the  money-market,  and 
great  embarrassments  in  trade,  through  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  circulating  medium,  and  a  diflBculty 
in  obtaining  discounts  for  commercial  bills,  had 
induced  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  move 
on  the  25th  of  April  for  a  select  committee  to 
take  the  whole  matter  into  consideration.  Upon 
the  report  of  this  committee,  who  represented  that 
serious  evils  were  likely  to  happen  if  some  ex- 
traordinary means  were  not  speedily  adopted  to 
restore  credit  and  circulation,  Pitt,  on  the  30th 
of  April,  moved  that  there  should  be  an  issue 
of  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  five  millions, 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  to 
he  by  them  advanced,  under  certain  regulations, 
to  those  who  should  apply  for  such  assistance,  and 
should  give  proper  security  for  the  repayment  at 
limited  dates.  This  was  agreed  to  after  some  dis- 
cussion ;  and  the  commissioners  were  named  who 
were  to  carry  out  the  whole  plan.*  Manufactured 
goods  were  to  be  accepted  as  proper  security,  and 
the  places  where  these  goods  were  to  be  deposited 
were  London,  Bristol,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  Leith. 

Some  violent  debates  took  place  in  both  Houses 
on  a  memorial  presented  to  the  States-General  by 
the  British  and  Imperial  ministers  at  the  Hague 
on  the  5th  of  April.  In  this  memorial  Lord 
Auckland  and  Count  Stahremberg  called  upon 
their  high  mightinesses  to  prevent  any  of  the 
French  r^icides  from  finding  an  asylum  in  their 
states  in  Europe  or  in  any  of  their  colonies.  The 
language  used  was  perhaps  too  warm  and  too 
much  like  the  habitual  language  of  the  French 
Convention ;  but  otherwise  there  was  nothing  very 
censurable  or  serious;  and,  when  Earl  Stanhope 
moved,  not  only  that  Lord  Auckland  should  be 
recalled,  but  that  he  should  be  impeached  for  put- 
ting his  signature  to  such  a  paper,  he  only  con- 
firmed the  prevalent  opinion  about  the  peculiar 
rtate  of  his  intellect.  With  better  effect,  Sheridan, 
who  led  the  attack  in  the  Commons,  held  up  to 
detestation  the  conduct  of  the  Empress  of  Russia 
and  of  two  of  our  allies,  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,^in  the  new  partition  of 
Poland  which  they  had  just  completed.  He  de- 
clared that  no  robbery  had  been  committed  by  the 
most  desperate  of  the  French,  that  no  crimes  had 
heen  perpetrated  in  France  that  exceeded  in  infamy 
the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  those  sovereigns :  and 
Sheridan's  opinion  was  assuredly  the  opinion  of 

*  The  oommissionera  were  Lord  Sheffield,  Sir'  Grey  Cooper,  Mr. 
^KUeMTT,  Mr.  ChiiweU,  Sir  John  Sinclmir,  Mr.  Alderman  Anderaon, 
Mr.  R.  Smith.  Mr.  BosuMuet.  Mr.  T.  Boddiogton.  Mr.  Manning,  Mr. 
WhitiBor«i,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Hartley.  Mr.  Raikec,  Mr.  Porrter,  Mr, 
I>VTel,  Mr.  C.  Orant,  Mr.  O.  Innet,  Mr.  Uarman,  and  Mr.  Brogden. 


a  large  part  of  the  world.  It  struck  good  men 
with  despair  to  see  a  rivalry  in  guilt  between  esta- , 
blished  governments  and  champions  of  order,  and 
the  mad  democrats  and  anarchists  of  the  day. 
Sheridan,  who  was  supported  by  Fox,  divided  the 
House,  and  saw  his  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
throne  on  Lord  Auckland's  conduct  negatived  by 
211  against  36.  In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Gren- 
ville  made  a  motion  for  approving  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Auckland,  and  this  was  carried  without  a 
division.  The  transient  success  of  the  arms  of  the 
Coalition  in  the  Netherlands  excited  and  elated 
the  friends  of  ministers,  and  drew  from  them  some 
unwise  menaces  against  all  those  members  of  the 
Convention  who  had  voted  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  but  no  serious  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to 
these  menaces ;  matters  in  France  would  have  gone 
on  even  as  they  went  if  these  threats  against  the 
regicides  had  never  been  used — at  most  they  were 
but  as  a  flask  of  oil  poured  into  a  raging  volcano. 
"  After  it  had  been  generally  supposed,"  says 
Burke,  "  that  all  public  business  was  over  for  the 
session,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  had  exhausted  all  the 
modes  of  pressing  his.  French  ipheme,  he  thought 
proper  to  take  a  step  beyond  every  expectation, 
and  which  demonstrated  his  wonderful  eagerness 
and  perseverance  in  his  cause,  as  well  as  the  nature 
and  true  character  of  the  cause  itself.  This  step 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  immediately  after  his  giving 
his  assent  to  the  grant  of  supply  voted  to  him  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen, 
who  assumed  to  themselves  to  act  in  the  name  of 
the  public.  In  the  instrument  of  his  acceptance 
of  this  grant  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to  assure  them 
that  he  would  always  persevere  in  the  same  con-- 
duct  which  had  procured  to  him  so  honourable  a 
mark  of  the  public  approbation.  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word,"  An  address  to  the  people  of  Nor- 
wich against  the  war  had  been  drawn  up  hj  Mr. 
Gurney,  a  banker  of  that  town,  and  was  indus- 
triously circulated  by  him  and  his  friends  who  put 
their  names  to  it.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Fox  was 
applauded  for  his  conduct  throughout  the  present 
session,  and  requested,  before  the  prorogation,  to 
make  a  motion  for  an  immediate  peace  with 
France.  "  Mr.  Fox,"  continues  Burke,  "  did  not 
revoke  to  this  suit :  he  readily  and  thankfully  un- 
dertook the  task  assigned  to  him.  Not  content, 
however,  with  merely  falling  in  with  their  wishes, 
he  proposed  a  task  on  his  part  to  the  gentlemen 
of  Norwich,  which  was,  that  they  should  move 
the  people  withoiU  doors  to  petition  against  the 
war.  He  said,  that  without  such  assistance  little 
good  could  be  expected  from  anything  he  might 
attempt  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  meantime,  to  animate  his  Norwich 
friends  in  their  endeavours  to  besiege  parliament, 
he  snatched  the  first  opportunity  to  give  notice  of 
a  motion,  which  he  very  soon  after  made,  namely, 
to  address  the  crown  to  make  peace  with  France. 
The  address  was  so  worded  as  to  co-operate  with 
the  handbill  in  bringing  forward  matter  calculated 
to  mflame  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  king- 
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dom."  On  Monday,  the  l7th  of  June,  only  four 
days  before  the  prorogation,  Fox  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  the  throne,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that,  having  obtained  the  only  avowed  object  of 
the  war  (the  evacuation  of  Holland  by  the  French), 
we  ought  to  conclude  an  instant  peace.  In  sup- 
port of  his  motion  he  declaimed  in  his  most  pas- 
sionate and  eloquent  manner  against  the  parti- 
tioners  of  Poland  and  against  every  power  in 
alliance  with  us.  **In  the  moral  forum,*'  says 
Burke,  '*  some  of  these  powers  certainly  deserved 
all  the  ill  he  said  of  them ;  but  the  political  efiect 
aimed  at  evidently  was  to  turn  our  indignation 
from  France,  with  whom  we  were  at  war,  upon 
Russia,  or  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  Sardinia,  or  all 

of  them  together He  knew  that  we  could 

not  effectually  do  vnthout  them,  and  it  was  his 
resolution  that  we  should  not  act  with  them.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  mistaken 
basis  upon  which  his  motion  was  grounded.  He 
was  not  ignorant  that,  though  the  attempt  of 
Dumouriez  upon  Holland  (so  very  near  succeed- 
ing) and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  (a  part  of 
the  same  piece)  wSre  among  the^immediate  causes, 
they  were  by  no  means  the  only  causes  alleged  for 
parliament's  taking  that  offence  at  the  proceedings 
of  France,  for  which  the  Jacobins  were  so  prompt 
in  declaring  war  upon  this  kingdom.  Other  full  as 
weighty  causes  had  been  alleged :  they  were — 
I.  The  general  overbearmg  and  desperate  ambition 
of  the  Jacobin  faction ;  2.  Their  actual  attacks 
on  every  nation  in  Europe ;  3.  Their  usurpation 
of  territories  in  the  Germanic  empire,  with  the 
governments  of  which  they  had  no  pretence  of 
quarrel ;  4.  Their  perpetual  and  irrevocable  con- 
solidation with  their  own  dominions  of  every  ter- 
ritory of  the  Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of 
Italy,  of  which  they  got  a  temporary  possession ; 
5.  The  mischiefs  attending  the  prevalence  of  their 
system,  which  would  make  the  success  of  their 
ambitious  designs  a  new  and  peculiar  species  of 
calamity  in  the  world;  6.  Their  formal  public 
decrees,  particularly  those  of  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  15th  and  25th  of  December;  7.  Their 
notorious  attempts  to  undermine  the  constitution 
of  this  country ;  8.  Their  public  reception  of  de- 
putations of  traitors  for  that  direct  purpose ; 
9.  Their  murder  of  their  sovereign,  declared  by 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  who  spoke 
with  their  vote  (without  a  disavowal  from  any),  to 
be  perpetrated  as  an  fexample  to  all  kings,  and  a 
precedent  for  all  subjects  to  follow.  All  these, 
and  not  the  Scheldt  alone,  or  the  invasion  of 
Holland,  were  urged  by  the  minister  and  by  Mr. 
Windham,  by  myself,  and  by  others  who  spoke 
in  those  debates,  as  causes  for  bringing  France  to 
a  sense  of  her  wrong  in  the  war  which  she  de- 
clared against  us.  Mr.  Fox  well  knew  that  not 
one  man  argued  for  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous 
resistance  to  France,  who  did  not  state  the  war  as 
being  for  the  very  existence  of  the  social  order 
here  and  in  every  part  of  Europe*— who  did  not 
state  his  opinion  that  this  was  not  at  all  a  foreign 


war  of  empire^  but  as  much  for  our  liberties,  pro- 
perties, laws,  and  religion,  and  even  more  so,  thin 
any  we  had  ever  been  engaged  in."*    In  the 
debate  on  Fox's  present  motion,  Windham  aclmow- 
ledged  that,  so  far  as  the  objects  of  the  var  re- 
garded Holland  and  Flanders,  his  statement  ms 
fair  enough ;  but  he  added  that,  with  respect  to 
the  alleged  disavowal  of  any  interference  on  our 
part  as  to  the  internal  government  of  France,  he 
had  not  displayed  an  equal  precision.   There  had, 
indeed,  been  a  disavowal  of  any  intention  on  our 
part  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in 
France  any  particular  form  of  government,  whether 
monarchical  democratic,  or  despotic ;  but  it  wis 
an  avowed  purpose  of  the  war  to  endeavoar  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  such  a  govern- 
ment in  that  country  as  we  might  with  safety  treat 
with ;  we  were  to  prosecute  the  war  till  we  could 
make  peace  with  safety.    Burke  aaid  that  Fox's 
motion  involved  this  serious  question — ^whether  we 
should  make  war  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
in  order  to  make  peace  with  France  ?  "  And  with 
whom,**  continued   he,  "  can  we  now  treat  in 
France  ?  M.  Lebrun,  with  whom  we  were  so  lately 
called  on  to  treat,  is  in  a  gaol.     Ciaviere,  another 
minister,  is  nowhere  to  Ik^  found.     Or  shall  we 
treat  with  M.  Egalittf,  who  is  now  in  the  dungeon 
of  Marseilles  ?   And  what  are  the  principles  upon 
which  this  negotiation  is  to  be  carried  on?  Brisaot 
himself  has  told  us  what  the  French  think  on  this 
subject     In  the  report  of  a  committee,  upon  the 
subject  of  a  treaty  with  Geneva,  Brissot  has  af- 
firmed *  that  treaties  are  useless,  and  cannot  bind 
the  people,  who  are  to  be  united  by  principles 
alone,  and  that,  therefore,  to  make  treaties  with 
any  other  sovereign  power  is  disgraceful  to  a  to 
people.*  '*     Burke  said  it  was  no  new  notion  to 
interfere  with  a  country  that  made  itself  a  dan- 
gerous nuisance  to  all  its  neighbours.     Vattel  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations^  ^'  that, 
if  one  country  adopt  principles  maleficent  to  all 
government  and  order,  such  a  country  is  to  he 
opposed  from  principles  of  common  safety."  This 
maleficent  spirit  existed  in  France,  and  what  was 
to  keep  the  effects  of  it  from  England  ?  War,  and 
nothing  but  war.  Burke  concluded  by  saying  that, 
until  we  could  find  that  security  in  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  French  which  could  alone 
make  peace  permanent,  he  would  never  agree  to 
prostrate  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  at  the  foot  of 
any  National  Convention  or  Jacobin  Club  what- 
ever.    Pitt's  speech  on  the  same  occasion  was 
uncommonly  powerful  and  convincing.     He  naked 
Fox  whether  ne  would  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Marat,  for  that  monster  and  his  party  were  now 
the  lords  of  the  ascendant — were  now  the  arbiters 
and  rulers  of  France.    "  But,"  continued  Pitt,  "  it 
is  not  merdy  to  the  character  of  Marat,  with  whom 
we  would  now  have  to  treat,  that  I  object;  it  is 
not  to  tlie  horror  of  those  crimes  which  have 
stained  their  legislators — crimes  in  every  stage 
rising  above  another  in  enormity — ^but  I  object  to 
•  UttortotiMl>iikeorFwttoad« 
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the  consequences  of  that  character,  and  to  the 
effect  of  those  crimes.  They  are  such  as  render  a 
negotiation  useless,  and  must  entirely  deprive  of 
stability  any  peace  which  could  be  concluded  in 
such  circumstances.  Where  is  our  security  for 
the  performance  of  a  treaty,  where  we  have  neither 
the  good  faith  of  a  nation,  nor  the  responsibility 
of  a  monarch  ?  The  moment  that  the  mob  of  Paris 
comes  under  the  influence  of  a  new  leader,  mature 
deliberations  are  reversed,  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments are  retracted,  or  free  will  is  altogether  con- 
trolled by  force.  In  every  one  of  the  stages  of 
their  repeated  revolutions  we  have  said,  *  Now  we 
have  seen  the  worst;  the  measure  of  iniquity  is 
complete;  we  shall  no  longer  be  shocked  by 
added  crimes  and  increasing  enormities.'  The 
next  mail  gave  us  reason  to  reproach  ourselves 
with  our  credulity,  and,  by  presenting  us  with 
fresh  crimes  and  enormities  still  more  dreadful, 
excited  impressions  of  new  astonishment  and 
accumulated  horror.  All  the  crimes  which  die- 
grace  history  [at  this  time  the  Reign  of  Terror  had 
oegwi]  have  occurred  in  one  country,  in  a  space  so 
short,  and]  with  circumstances  so  aggravated,  as 
out-run  thought  and  exceed  imagination.'*  Fox 
replied,  and  divided  the  House,  when  his  motion 
was  negatived  by  187  against  47.  On  the  21st  of 
June  the  king  prorogued  parliament. 

We  pass  to  the  seat  of  war.  On  the  17  th  of 
February  Dumouriez  moved  from  Antwerp,  and 
attacked  the  Dutch  town  of  Breda,  which  capitu- 
lated immediately.  On  the  26th  Klundert  sur- 
rendered upon  summons,  and  on  the  4th  of  March 
Gertruydenburg  capitulated,  after  a  short  and 
slight  bombardment.  The  Dutch  garrisons  be- 
haved in  a  manner  which  proved  that  they  were 
disaffected,  or  infected  by  the  new  doctrines  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  and  the  proselytism  of  their  coun- 
trymen of  the  Batavian  legion.  They  made  little 
more  than  a  show  of  resistance ;  and,  after  capitu- 
lating, a  great  many  of  them  joined  the  French  or 
the  Batarian  legion.  Dumouriez's  plan  was  to 
penetrate  rapidly  into  the  heart  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  Miranda, 
his  second  in  command,  whom  hethad  sent  to  the 
right  to  reduce  the  important  town  of  Maestricht, 
on  the  Maes  or  Meuse.  Without  counting  his 
Dutch  partisans,  he  had  between  20,000  and 
30,000  men;  but  his  army  was  badly  provided, 
because  all  parties  in  the  Convention  suspected 
him,  and  because  the  republican  commissaries  sent 
to  supply  clothes,  provisions,  &c.  were  the  greatest 
and  most  bare&ced  thieves  that  had  been  seen  in 
modem  days.  They  had  sent  the  men  shoes  soled 
with  wood  or  with  pasteboard,  having  a  thin  co- 
vering of  leather ;  and  they  kept  back  not  only 
clothing,  but  ball-cartridge.  The  shifty  Dumou- 
riez might,  however,  have  made  up  all  these  and 
other  deficiencies  in  the  country  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  advance;  but  at  the  fortress  of  William- 
Btadt,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  an  arm 
of  the  sea  called  Bies  Bosch,  he  was  brought  to  a 
pause.    Williamstadt  was  occupied  by  a  brave  old 


Dutch  general,  Count  Botzlaer,  with  some  Dutch 
troops  that  were  not  jacobinized,  and  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  English  guards,  who  had  just 
arrived.  Moreover,  there  was  a  small  squadron 
of  gun-boats  on  the  Bies  Bosch,  which  had  been 
fitted  out  by  Ijord  Auckland  at  the  expense  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  this  flotilla,  manned  by  British 
seamen  taken  from  our  merchant-ships  in  the 
Dutch  ports,  and  ably  commanded  bv  Captain 
Berkeley,  not  only  presented  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  that  water,  but  greatly  annoyed 
Dumouriez's  troops  as  they  prepared  for  the  siege 
of  Williamstadt.  And  at  the  same  time  a  small 
squadron  of  ships,  which  had  been  sent  by  England 
for  the  defence  of  the  province  of  Zealand  a  short 
time  before  war  was  declared,  but  not  before  Du- 
mouriez's intention  was  known,  being  united  with 
a  force  equipped  by  the  States-General,  kept  in 
check  a  French  flotilla  at  Dunkirk,  and  another, 
composed  of  gun-boats  and  a  corvette,  at  Antwerp, 
so  that  the  French  general  was  deprived  of  the 
necessary  and  essential  co-operation  of  these  naval 
forces.  While  Dumouriez  was  thus  brought  to  a 
stand  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Bies  Bosch,  Mi- 
randa, who  was  at  Maestricht,  and  Miazinski,  who 
was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  defend  the  passage  of 
the  river  Roer  and  cover  Liege,  were  both  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  give  ground.  On  the 
last  day  of  February  the  reinforced  Austrian  army, 
commanded  by  General  Clairfait,  passed  the  Roer 
under  cover  of  night,  attacked  Miazinski  by  sur- 
prise, and  defeated  him,  taking  some  hundreds  of 
prisoners,  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  thirteen  am- 
munition waggons,  and  the  military  chest,  and 
leaving  about  a  thousand  French  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle.  On  the  following  day  the  Archduke 
Albert,  with  a  portion  of  the  Austrian  army,  carried 
several  French  batteries,  and  took  nine  pieces  of 
artillery.  On  the  8th  of  March  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  with  the  Austrian  van,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Miazinski's  main  body  in 
front  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  drove  the  French  entirely 
out  of  that  town,  and  followed  them  almost  to 
Liege,  inflicting  on  them  a  loss  estimated  at  4000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  1000  prisoners,  and 
taking  from  them  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  And 
on  the  same  day  Prince  Frederick  of  Brunswick, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  Prussian  army,  gained 
some  important  advantages  near  Ruremonde.  Mi- 
randa had  invested  Maestricht,  and  had  commenced 
a  pitiless  bombardment,  for  the  French,  who  had 
made  such  an  outcry  against  the  Austrian  bom- 
bardment of  Lisle,  never  hesitated  at  having  re- 
course to  that  destructive  operation  of  war  when- 
ever they  thought  it  suited  their  purpose.  But 
the  repeated  defeats  of  Miazinski  now  compelled 
Miranda  to  retreat  precipitately  from  Maestricht, 
to  abandon  a  good  part  of  his  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, to  recross  the  Meuse,  and  to  seek  shelter, 
and  a  junction  with  the  scattered  troops  of  Mia- 
zinski, in  the  heart  of  Belgium.  The  archduke 
reinforced  Maestricht,  crossed  the  Meuse,  and 
followed  Miranda  as  far  as  Tongresi  where  he 
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obtained  another  advantage.  But  the  division  of 
the  Austrian  army  which  had  defeated  Miazinski 
did  not  follow  him  with  sufficient  rapidity  (it  wag 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  French  in  any  of  their 
retreats,  for  they  had  little  heavy  baggage  of  any 
kind,  and  what  they  had  they  generally  aban- 
doned), and  his  disorganised  forces  were  allowed 
to  form  a  junction  with  Miranda  at  St.  Tron,  be- 
tween Tongres  and  Brussels.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  these  disasters  the  executive  council  sent 
orders  to  Dumouriez  to  abandon  his  enterprise  in 
Holland,  and  return  into  Belgium  to  head  the 
army  there.  Dumouriez,  who  thought  that  Mi- 
randa and  Miazinski  were  quite  strong  enough 
to  defend  Belgium  without  him,  and  whose  h^eart 
was  wholly  set  upon  the  conquest  of  Holland,  re- 
mained where  he  was,  merely  dispatching  instruc- 
tions to  Miranda.  But  soon  10,000  deserters  from 
the  army  of  Belgium  spread  themselves  in  the 
interior  of  France,  reporting  everywhere  that  they 
had  been  betrayed  by  their  generals.  A  universd 
panic  followed ;  and  the  Jacobins,  who  had  lately 
been  so  conHdent,  who  had  calculated  upon  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  victories  which  would  open 
their  way  to  half  the  capitals  of  Europe,  again 
fancied  that  the  army  of  the  Coalition  was  almost 
at  the  gates  of  Paris.  Letter  upon  letter  was  sent 
to  Dumouriez,  and  on  the  9th  of  March  that  bold 
and  skilful  adventurer  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  Dutch  enterprise,  and  make  all  speed  to  join 
Miranda  and  Miazinski  at  St.  Tron.  He  left 
nearly  all  his  forces  behind  him  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Deflers,  who  was  enjoined  to 
keep  and  make  sure  of  all  the  ground  and  places 
which  had  been  gained;  but  Deflers  was  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  everything,  and  follow  his  chief 
into  Belgium,  and  he  was  seriously  molested  on  his 
retreat  by  the  flotilla  under  Captain  Berkeley,  who 
afterwards  scattered  the  French  gun-boats  collected 
at  Antwerp,  and  sank  the  corvette.  Upon  returning 
into  Belgium  Dumouriez  found  that  the  inhabitants, 
lately  so  ardently  attached  to  the  republican  cause, 
had  been  driven  into  revolt  by  the  commissioners 
dispatched  by  the  National  Convention,  who  had 
sequestrated  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  plundered 
the  churches  of  their  plate,  and  confiscated  the 
property  not  merely  of  the  nobility,  but  of  rich 
burghers.  He  instantly  arrested  two  of  the  com- 
missioners and  sent  them  under  a  military  guard 
to  Paris ;  he  called  the  rest  of  them  thieves  and 
robbers;  he  dismissed  General  Moreton-Chabril- 
lant,  who  attempted  to  defend  the  commissioners, 
he  restored  part  of  the  plate  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  churches,  and  he  even  put  under  inter- 
dict and  shut  up  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  the  army. 
All  this  conciliated  the  Belgians,  who,  moreover, 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  their  late  sovereign  the 
emperor  if  the  Austrians  should  prove  victorious , 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  irritated  the  Convention 
and  inflamed  the  Mother  Society  at  Paris,  where 
Dumouriez  had  already  an  irreconcilable  and  most 
dangerous  enemy  in  Marat,  who  could  never  forget 
the  slight  the  general  had  put  upon  him  in  that 


gay  saloaD,'at  that  *'  charming  festival"  at  which 
all  the  actors  of  the  difierent  theatres  of  Paris  were 
complimenting  the  conqueror  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  Camus,  the  rigourist,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Belgium  on  a  very  special  mission,  re- 
monstrated, and  accused  him  of  exercising  a 
dictatorship  very  incompatible  with  liberty  and 
republicanism ;  upon  which  Dumouriez,  who  was 
as  petulant  as  any  of  them,  and  who  fondly  be- 
lieved that  his  own  army  would  stand  by  him, 
treated  the  dry,  starch  Jansenist  with  no  more 
respect  than  he  had  treated  Marat,  telling  him  to 
his  face  that  the  Convention  was  falling  into  con- 
tempt and  odium  through  its  imbecilities  and  its 
crimes,  and  that  the  excesses  committed  by  its 
commissioners  were  no  longer  to  be  borne.  Camus, 
as  vindictive  as  Marat,  returned  to  Paris,  and  from 
that  moment  the  Jacobins  devoted  Dumouriez  to 
the  guillotine— provided  only  they  could  ever  get 
hold  of  him.  He  in  the  meanwhile  concentrated 
his  army  at  Tirlemont,  and  drove  back  the  van- 
guard of  the  Austrians.  To  weaken  rather  than 
to  strengthen  him,  to  demoralize  his  army  rather 
than  to  fight  the  enemy,  some  15,000  or  20,000 
new  levies,  volunteers,  federates,  and  other  vaga- 
bonds, arrived  at  his  camp  from  France.  He 
instantly  dismissed  10,000  of  them,  and  he  attri- 
buted to  the  misbehaviour,  the  indiscipline,  the 
suspicion,  and  the  panic  fear  of  those  who  re- 
mamed,  the  reverses  he  presently  met  with.  On 
the  16th  of  March  he  was  attacked  by  the  Prince 
of  Saxe-Coburg  with' great  spirit;  but  he  kept 
his  gromid  and  obliged  the  Austrians  to  fall  back 
upon  Neerwinden.  On  the  18th  he  moved  to  at- 
tack them  there.  The  battle,  including  in  it  the 
prelude  of  a  long  cannonading,  lasted  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  Dumouriez  had  his  horse  kOled 
under  him  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  rose  from  his 
fall  covered  all  over  with  mud  and  dirt ;  the  Duke 
of  Chartres,  who  commanded  the  centre,  behaved 
with  great  courage;  but  the  end  of  all  was  a  roost 
thorough  and  signal  defeat:  4000  killed  and 
wounded  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
10,000  deserted  the  army  and  scarcely  paused  in 
their  flight  until  they  had  got  on  the  other  side  of 
the  French  frontier,  where  they  spread  a  fresh 
panic,  which,  as  usual,  led  to  fresh  atrocities  at 
Paris.  Dumouriez  attributed  the  origin  of  all  his 
misfortunes  to  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  and  to 
the  terrible  Mountain,  which  was  now  preparing 
to  crush  the  Gironde ;  but  he  could  not  trust  the 
Girondists,  who  distrusted  him,  nor  could  he 
hope  for  a  moment  that  that  prating  faction  would 
be  a  proper  point  around  which  to  rally.  He  was 
almost  crazed ;  yet,  with  the  rare  military  instinct 
that  was  in  him,  he  retreated  with  his  regular 
troops  in  good  order  towards  Louvain  and  Brus- 
sels, skirmishing  on  the  way,  and  engaging  in  one 
or  two  aflairs  that  were  rather  more  than  skir- 
mishes. On  his  retreat  he  was  visited  by  Danton 
and  Lacroix,  who  came  as  commissioners  from  the 
Convention  to  draw  up  a  report  on  his  conduct, 
both  civil  and  military.     They  had  scarcely  le/^ 
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him  yfhen  he  sent  an  officer  of  his  staff  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  to 
make  some  arrangements  relative  to  the  wounded 
and  prisoners.  The  French  officer  was  referred 
to  Colonel  Mack,  memorable  in  history  for  the 
surrender  of  Ulm,  but  at  that  time  in  the  highest 
repute  in  the  Austrian  army  as  a  consummate  tac- 
tician, and  as  an  accomplished  and  adroit  officer  in 
all  things.  Afler  some  conversation  it  was  agreed 
that  Mack  and  Dumouriez  should  meet  and  confer 
together.  They  met,  and  presently  entered  into  a 
verbal  agreement  that  the  Imperialists  should  not 
again  attack  the  French  army  in  force ;  that  Du- 
mouriez should  be  allowed  to  retire  undisturbed 
to  Brussels;  and  that,  after  the  French  should 
have  evacuated  Brussels,  Mack  and  Dumouriez 
should  have  another  interview.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  something  more  than  this  was 
discussed,  but  nothing  more  appears  on  record ; 
and  the  mysterious  parts  of  the  story  which 
follows  have  been  variously  interpreted  and  are 
still  open  to  doubt.  On  the  25th  of  March 
Dumouriez  reached  Brussels,  and  caused  it  to 
be  evacuated  by  all  the  French  —  troops,  com- 
missaries, commissioners,  propagandists,  come- 
dians, clubbists,  and  all.  On  the  27th  he  encamped 
at  Ath,  and  there  kept  his  appointment  with  Co- 
lonel Mack.  Having  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  Mother  Society  and  to  the  Convention, 
and  knowing  well  that  there  was  nothing  for  him 
but  a  counter-revolution,  or  death,  or  flight,  he 
presently  agreed  with  Mack  to  co-operate  with 
the  Imperialists  against  the  republicans,  to  give 
up  to  them  the  whole  of  Belgium,  to  march 
with  his  own  army  to  Paris,  and  to  call  in  the 
Austrians  after  him,  if  he  should  not  prove  strong 
enough  to  scatter  the  Convention  and  the  Ja- 
cobins, and  dictate  the  law  at  Paris.  It  is 
surmised  that  he  proposed  setting  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  on  the  constitutional  throne  of  France, 
and  re-establishing,  with  some  modifications,  the 
constitution  of  1791 ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  assented  to  his  project,  in  the  hope  that, 
if  a  counter-revolution  could  only  be  effected  in 
time,  the  young  dauphin  might  be  liberated  from 
the  Temple,  and  the  regular  line  of  the  monarchy 
restored  in  his  person.  The  project  seemed  the 
more  practicable,  as  the  Prussians,  though  slowly, 
were  preparing  to  drive  Custine  from  Mayence, 
and  invade  France  by  the  valley  of  the  Moselle ; 
the  Spaniards,  against  whom  the  Convention  had 
declared  war  on  the  4th  of  March,  were  descending 
through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees;  a  consider- 
able English  army  was  collected  in  Holland  to  co- 
operate ^ith  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  and  the 
royalists  in  the  Vendtte  were  not  only  in  universal 
insurrection,  but  had  gained  several  victories 
over  the  republican  or  Jacobin  troops.  Whatever 
were  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of  the  com- 
pact (they  can  never  be  correctly  ascertained,  as 
every  party  privy  to  them  had  afterwards  the 
strongest  motives  for  concealment  and  contradic- 
tion), Dumouriez  evacuated  successively  all  the 


places  he  held  in  the  Netherlands,  and  slowly  re- 
tired, unmolested  by  the  Austrians,  towards  the 
French  frontier.  He  met  a  number  of  persons 
who  were  flying  from  Paris  to  escape  the  new  tri- 
bunal and  the  guillotine,  or  massacre  at  the  hands 
of  the  mob,  and  who  seem  generally  to  have  en- 
couraged him  to  persevere  in  his  enterprise,  which, 
desperate  as  it  was,  seemed  to  be  the  only  hope 
left  to  them.  Among  these  fugitives  were  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Madame 
Genlis,  who  had  recently  been  brought  over  from 
England  to  Paris.  At  the  same  time  Dumouriez 
received  the  visit  of  three  individuals  who  were  by 
no  means  so  friendly  to  him.  These  were  Dubuis- 
son,  a  refugee  patriot  of  Brussels,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  leader  in  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris ;  Proly, 
said  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  a  native 
of  Brussels,  stock-jobber,  journalist,  and  a  great 
Jacobin ;  and  Pereyra  (described  by  some  as  a  Por- 
tuguese Jew,  and  by  others  as  a  native  of  Bayonne, 
descended  from  a  Jewish  family,  which  had  been 
settled  in  Belgium),  a  tobacconist,  and  also  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  SocitJtt^  M^re.  All  three  were 
closely  connected  with  Dumouriez's  mortal  foe, 
Marat;  and  it  appears  that  they  had  received  their 
mission  from  Marat  and  his  party  to  act  as  spies 
over  the  general,  and  to  detach  his  troops  from  him. 
They  pretended,  however,  to  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  Lebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
They  found  the  general  surrounded  by  the  children 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  by  officers  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  sans-culottic  order  -^  and,  upon 
announcing  their  pretended  mission  from  Lebrun, 
they  met  with  a  very  rough  reception  from  Dumou- 
riez. They  repeated  their  visit  on  the  following 
day,  and  requested  a  private  interview.  Dumou- 
riez assented.  It  is  said  that  the  three  Jacobins 
opened  this  secret  conference  by  proposing  that  the 
general  and  his  army  should  join  their  party  heart 
and  hand,  overthrow  the  Convention,  and  establish, 
as  a  proper  legislative  body  for  France,  the  Socit^t^ 
M^re,  or  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris,  who  had  already 
a  president,  registers  and  journals,  tribunes  and 
orators,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  like 
statesmen  on  the  most  important  subjects.  If  Du- 
mouriez could  have  relied  on  the  bloody  and  faith- 
less faction,  and  if  he  had  foreseen  the  miserable 
failure  of  the  Coalition,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
he  would  have  made  terms  with  them ;  forlhis  mo- 
rality and  conscience  were  of  the  loosest  kind,  and 
the  one  great  object  of  his  whole  life  was  to  be  great 
and  to  be  doing,  to  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend 
on  his  private  pleasures,  and  to  enjoy  a  military 
fame.  He  was  not  a  man  of  blood  himself — far 
from  it;  he  had  no  taste  for  the  dirty  nudities  of 
sans-culottism,  or  for  the  society  of  cynical  Ja- 
cobins and  levellers,  for  he  had  lived  in  courts  and 
in  the  most  polished  society,  and  his  habits  were 
decidedly  patrician.  He  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  kept  the  revolution  where  it  was  at  the  end 
of  1791,  and  to  have  served  the  constitutional 
king ;  he  would  have  preferred  serving  under  the 
respectability  Girondists  to  serving  under  their 
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rivals)  but  lie  would  have  served  the  Jacobins 
or  the  devil  if  he  could  have  found  his  account 
in  it  But  he  knew  that  the  breach  between  him 
and  the  Jacobins  was  irreparable;  he  saw  that 
they  were  determined  to  destroy  all  who  had  ever 
opposed  them,  and  all  whom  they  had  ever  sus- 
pected or  might  hereafter  suspect ;  he  counted  on 
the  strength  of  the  Coalition,  on  the  war  in  the 
Vend«!e,  on  the  devotion  of  his  own  army,  and  on 
the  desperation  of  the  higher  and  middling  classes 
in  France,  who  must,  he  thought,  be  ready  to  rise 
and  unite  in  one  grand  effort  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  horrible  tyranny  of  the  factions  and  the 
populace;  and  therefore  Dumouriez  expressed  to 
the  three  emissaries  of  the  Mother  Society  his  ab- 
horrence of  that  society,  and  attributed  to  it  all 
the  dire  misfortunes  and  the  indelible  infamy  of 
the  French  nation.  At  the  same  time  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  them  as  to  the  incapacity  and  dis- 
orderly state  of  the  Convention,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  annihilating  it,  and  establishing  an- 
other. Growing  warm,  he  said,  "  The  Conven- 
tion is  composed  of  two  hundred  brigands,  and  five 
hundred  fools.  As  long  as  I  have  three  inches  of 
steel  at  my  side,  I  will  never  suffer  it  to  reign,  or 
to  shed  blood  by  means  of  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal they  have  just  established !"  He  then  flew 
out  against  the  volunteers  who  had  behaved  so 
badly  at  Neerwinden,  calling  them  base  cowards, 
and  swearing  that  he  would  have  no  troops  but 
troops  of  the  line,  with  which  he  would  march  to 
Pans,  and  put  things  in  order.  "How!'*  cried 
the  emissaries,  "  are  you  not  for  a  republic  ? — 
Would  you  not  have  a  constitution?"  "As  for 
your  republic,"  replied  Dumouriez,  "  I  only  be- 
lieved in  it  for  three  days.  Ever  since  the  battle 
of  Jemappe,  1  have  regretted  every  advantage  I 
have  gained  in  the  field  for  so  bad  a  cause !  As 
for  this  new  republican  constitution,  imagined  bv 
Condorcet,  it  is  much  too  silly  an  affair  to  last/' 
"  But  what  would  you  substitute  for  it?"  "Why, 
the  monarchic  constitution  of  1791,  bad  as  it  is." 
"  But,  General,"  said  Dubuisson,  "  only  reflect 
how  all  the  French  abominate  royalty,  and  how 
the  mere  name  of  Louis  . . . . "  "And  what  does 
it  signify,"  rejoined  the  quick,  little  man,  "  what 
does  it  signify  whether  the  king's  name  be  Louis, 
or  John  or  James  ?"  "  Or  Philippe?"  said  jour- 
nalist Proly,  alluding  to  the  belief,  long  since  en- 
tertained, that  Dumouriez  wanted  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  king.  The  emissaries  asked 
how  he  would  replace  the  Convention  ?  "  Oh," 
said  be,  "  there  are  local  administrations,  all 
chosen  by  the  people :  take  a  president  from  each 
of  your  five  hundred  districts,  and  you  will  have 
five  hundred  representatives  all  ready.  Let  them 
be  a  legislative  assembly!"  "  But  what  means 
have  you  at  your  disposal  ?"  **  The  Mamelukes, 
that  is  to  say,  my  array :  yes,  my  array  will  do  it 
all;  and  from  my  camp,  or  from  a  fortress,  my 
soldiers  will  declare  that  they  want  a  king!" 
"  But  your  project  exposes  to  destruction  the 
prisoners  in  the  Temple,  the  queen,  the  dauphin." 


"  If  the  last  of  the  Bourbons  were  killed,  includ- 
ing  even  those  who  are  at  Coblentz,  still  France 
would  have  a  king;  but,  if  Paris  dares  to  addthia 
atrocious  murder  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Temple  to 
its  other  murders  and  massacres,  I  will  fly  with 
my  army  to  Paris  I    Twelve  thousand  men  will  be 
enough  to  make  me  master  of  the  capital.    It  ii 
not  I  that  will  imitate  the  imbecile  de  Broglie, 
who,  with  thirty  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand, permitted  a  mob  to  surprise  the  Bastille. 
With  two  good  posts— one  at  Nogent,  and  the 
other  at  Pont-Saint-Maxence — I  could  make  the 
Parisians  perish  of  hunger !  ......  As  for  your 

Jacobins,  if  they  wish  to  expiate  all  their  crimes, 
let  them  save  the  unfortunate  prisoners  in  the 
Temple,  and  drive  out  the  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine  tyrants  of  the  Convention,  and  they  shall 
be  pardoned."  The  emissaries  spoke  of  his  own 
personal  risk  and  danger,  and  of  the  terrible  fate 
which  might  befall  him  in  case  of  any  failure. 
"  Oh,"  said  Dumouriez,  "  I  shall  always  have 
time  enough  to  gallop  over  to  the  Austrians." 
"  But,  how !  will  you  fly  to  be  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, like  Lafayette  ?"  "I  shall  go  over  to  the 
enemy  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  of 
Lafayette,"  quoth  Dumouriez ;  "and,  besides,  the 
foreign  powers  have  a  very  different  opinion  of  my 
talents,  and  cannot  reproach  me,  as  they  do  him, 
with  having  had  part  in  the  5th  and  6th  of  October 
at  Versailles."  Dubuisson,  Proly,  *  and  Pereyra 
took  their  leaves,  saying  that  they  would  return 
instandy  to  Paris,  and  sound  the  Jacobins  as  to 
this  project.  The  General  then  marched  to  Bruille, 
and  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the  three  im- 
portant frontier  fortresses  of  Lille,  Condtf,  and 
Valenciennes.  He  opened  some  secret  communi- 
cation with  friends  in  those  three  fortresses;  but 
the  Convention  bad  sent  commissioners  to  each  of 
them,  the  populace  and  the  troops  were  decided 
republicans,  and  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from 
them.  The  artillery,  the  troops  of  the  line,  the 
cavalry,  and  all  the  organised  bodies  with  him, 
seemed  to  be  as  devoted  as  ever  to  his  person ;  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  all  the  volunteers 
and  federates,  and  these  men  penetrated  into  his 
design,  or  were  instructed  by  the  three  emissaries, 
or  by  some  other  secret  agents,  for  the  Jacobins 
had  woven  a  web  of  spy -work  all  round  Dumouriez. 
On  the  31st  of  March,  six  of  these  volunteers, 
wearing  on  their  hats  the  motto,  **  The  republic  or 
death !"  rushed  upon  him  in  his  camp,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  making  him  a  prisoner ;  but  an 
eel  in  deep  water,  or  a  snake  in  a  bush,  was  not 
more  difficult  to  seize  than  the  nimble,  adroit,  and 
daring  Dumouriez,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  bis 
faithful  valet,  Baptiste,  repulsed  the  six  sans- 
culottes, and  delivered  them  over  as  prisoners  to 
the  hussars.  After  this  adventure,  he  openly  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt.  He  sent,  on  the  same  day, 
General  Miazinski  with  a  thousand  men  to  try  to 
surprise  Lille.  Miazinski  was  duped  by  a  mulatto 
colonel  in  the  place,  who  pretended  to  enter  into 
his  views,  induced  him  to  come  within  the  walb  of 
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Lille,  and  then  consigned  him  to  a  dungeon,  from 
which  he  was  soon  carried  to  Paris  and  the  guillo- 
tine. Dumouriez  then  tried  a  similar  scheme 
against  Valenciennes;  but  here  his  own  officer, 
whom  he  sent  to  that  place,  betrayed  him,  and 
joined  the  republican  commandant.  On  the  Ist  of 
April  Dumouriez  removed  his  head-quarters  to  the 
baths  of  St.  Amand,  where,  in  the  preceding  year, 
he  had  so  often  conferred  with  the  ultra-Jacobin 
Couthon.  The  object  of  his  removal  was  to  be 
near  Condt^ ;  for,  though  he  had  failed  so  sadly  at 
Lille  and  Valenciennes,  he  still  hoped  he  might 
gain  possession  of  this  last  fortress,  and  some 
fortress  was  indispensable  to  his  scheme.  Either 
at  St.  Amand,  or  on  his  road  thither,  he  arrested 
the  son  of  draper  Lecointre,  deputy  of  Versailles, 
and  sent  him  over  to  the  Austrians  at  Tournay  to 
be  kept  as  an  hostage.  In  the  mean  while  the  Con- 
vention, with  terrible  thunder,  had  summoned  the 
revolted  general  to  their  bar;  and,  not  fancying'that 
he  would  come  without  compulsion,  they  had  dis- 
patched four  of  their  members  to  bring  him,  and 
win  over  his  army.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  Duke 
of  Chartres,  aware  of  the  storm  that  was  coming, 
sent  off  his  sister  under  the  charge  of  Madame 
Genlis ;  and  the  two  ladies,  after  long  and  rough 
travelling  and  many  dangers,  reached  Switzerland 
in  safety,  but  all  but  penniless.*  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  four  deputies  of  the  Conven- 
tion— Camus,  Quinette,  Lamarque,  and  Bancal — 
arrived,  together  with  Beumonville,  the  new  mi- 
nister-at-war,  who  had  formerly  been  the  bosom 
friend  of  Dumouriez,  to  whom,  in  fact,  he  had 
owed  his  rapid  promotion  in  the  revolutionary 
army  and  his  appointment  as  minister.  Dumou- 
riez used  to  call  him  his  Ajax.  As  the  deputies 
and  minister  arrived,  they  found  their  visit  had  not 
been  unexpected  or  unprepared  for.  A  foreign 
regiment  (the  hussars  of  Berchigny)  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  before  the  general's  quarters, 
and  all  the  officers  of  Dumouriez's  staff  were  col- 
lected within  the  house  round  his  person.  As  they 
entered,  these  staff-officers  scowled  upon  them. 
They  refused  to  confer  with  the  general  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  persons.  Dumouriez  coolly 
led  them  into  an  inner  room,  but  his  officers  in- 
sisted that  the  door  should  be  left  open,  so  that 
they  should  not  lose  sight  of  their  beloved  chief. 
Archivist  Camus  then  began,  in  his  prim,  starch 
manner,  to  read  the  decree  of  the  Convention  which 
called  him  to  the  bar.  At  first  Dumouriez  replied 
that  the  state  of  his  army  required  his  presence — 
that  afterwards,  when  his  army  should  be  reor- 
ganised, he  would  see  what  was  to  be  done ;  but, 
when  Camus  canted  and  protested  that  no  harm 
was  meant  to  his  person,  he  cried  out,  in  his  rapid, 
passionate  manner,  that  he  would  not  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  go  to  Paris  and  deliver  himself  up  to  the 
bloody  revolutionary  tribunal — that  the  tigers  were 
yelling  for  his  head,  but  should  not  have  it.  The 
commissioners  imited  in  the  solemn  lie  that  no 
l^arm  was  meant  in  calling  him  to  the  bar,  and  in 
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representing  to  him,  by  force  of  old  Roman  exam- 
ples, that  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  republic 
"  Gentlemen,"  replied  Dumouriez,  "  we  are  con- 
stantly committing  mistakes  in  our  quotations 
from  the  classics ;  we  parody  and  disfigure  Roman 
history  in  citing  their  virtues  to  excuse  our  crimes. 
The  Romans  did  not  kill  Tarquin :  the  Romans 
had  a  well-regulated  republic  and  good  laws ;  and 
they  had  neither  a  Jacobin  Club  nor  a  revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  We  are  plunged  in  anarchy; 
we  are  wading  in  blood!"  "Citizen  General," 
said  Camus,  "  will  you  obey  the  decree  of  the 
National  Convention  or  not?  "Not  exactly  at 
this  moment."  "^/i  &>«/"  rejoined  the  ar- 
chivist ;  "  I  declare  in  the  name  of  the  Convention 
that  you  are  no  longer  general  of  this  army ;  and 
I  order  that  your  papers  be  seized  and  that  you  be 
arrested !"  "  Ceci  est  trop  fort — this  is  rather 
too  strong,"  cried  Dumouriez  :  "  hola,  hussars !" 
(huBsards  &  moi!)  The  Berchigny  men,  who 
were  nearly  all  Germans,  trooped  in  with  ringing 
spurs  and  rattling  sabres.  The  general  said  a  few 
words  to  them  in  the  German  language,  the  French 
of  which  would  be,  ^^ArrStez  ces  gens-la^  mats 
qu'on  ne  leur  fosse  aucun  wia/,"  and  the  plain 
English,  "  Arrest  these  people,  but  do  not  hurt 
them."  The  hussars  surrounded  the  deputies. 
War-minister  Beumonville  begged  to  share  their 
fate.  "  Be  it  so,"  said  Dumouriez ;  "  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  packing  you  off  with  the  deputies,  I 
shall  render  you  a  great  service,  and  snatch  you 
from  the  revolutionary  tribunal."  As  they  had 
been  travelling  all  day,  and  might  be  hungry,  he 
ordered  some  supper  to  be  served  up  for  them  ; 
and  when  that  was  over  the  four  deputies  and  the 
war-minister  were  put  into  two  chaises,  and  whisked 
away  to  Tournay  as  fast  as  the  post-horses  and  the 
horses  of  a  detachment  of  the  Berchigny  hussars 
could  go.  On  the  route  Beumonville  made  an 
attempt  to  escape,  for  which  one  of  the  rude  Ger- 
mans cut  him  over  the  pate.  The  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  passed  them  on  to  Maestricht,  and  they 
were  kept  as  hostages  in  different  Austrian  for- 
tresses till  the  end  of  November,  1795,  when  they 
were  exchanged  for  the  princess-royd,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  captives  of  the  Temple.  During 
the  night  Dumouriez  drew  up  a  proclamation  to 
his  army  and  to  all  France.  With  some  eloquence 
and  effect — for  he  was  a  good  penman — he  recalled 
his  past  services, — ^his  exploits  at  Argonne,  which 
had  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  "  The  Saviour 
of  France,"  his  ever-memorable  battle  of  Jemappe, 
and  his  rapid  conquest  of  all  Belgium.  He  attri- 
buted his  reverses  to  the  enmity  of  Marat  and  the 
Jacobins,  who  had  devoted  him  and  all  honourable 
men  to  destruction.  He  drew  a  frightful  picture — 
but  not  less  true  than  frightful — of  the  prevailing 
sanguinary  anarchy;  and  he  called  upon  all 
Frenchmen  to  rise  and  rally  round  him  and  the 
monarchical  constitution  of  1 791.  He  declared 
that  the  English  were  fomenting  these  troubles, 
but  that  the  Austrians  were  generous  and  humane, 
and  had  engaged  to  suspend  their  march,  not  to 
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pass  the  French  frontier,  and  to  leave  to  the  brave 
French  army  the  office  of  tenninatmg  all  internal 
dissensions.  On  the  following  morning,  the  3rd 
of  April,  he  was  on  horseback  betimes  with  all  his 
staff.  The  troops  were  informed  of  all  that  had 
happened ;  they  expressed  no  dissatisfieu:tion ;  the 
troops  of  the  Une  seemed  as  steady  as  ever — they 
enthusiastically  approved  the  measure  he  had 
taken,  as  did  also  the  artillery.  He  had  sent  to 
make  another  appointment  with  Colonel  Mack, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  it  was  notified  to  him 
that  not  only  Mack,  but  also  the  emperor's  brother 
the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  would  ms^t  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  between  Brum!  and  CondtS  in  order  to  regulate 
future  operations.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  4th 
Dumouriez,  with  the  Duke  of  Chartres  and  the 
staff,  were  mounted ;  but  an  escort  of  fifty  horse, 
which  he  had  ordered,  was  not  ready  at  the  time 
appointed.  Instead  of  waiting,  Dumouriez  and 
his  party  left  orders  for  the  dragoons  to  follow 
them,  and  set  off.  But  they  had  scarcely  got  upon 
the  road  which  led  to  Cond<5  when  they  met  two 
battalions  of  volunteers,  who  were  marching  along 
furiously  without  order,  and  apparently  without 
instructions.  The  party  drew  rein,  and  Dumouriez 
dismounted  and  entered  a  cottage  by  the  roadside 
to  draw  up  a  written  order  as  commander-in-chief. 
But  in  a  minute  he  heard  terrible  cries  of  "  Trea- 
chery, Treachery!"  "Arrest  the  traitors!"  and 
anon  these  cries  were  mingled  with  a  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. Dumouriez  vaulted  into  his  saddle,  and 
he  and  his  party,  quitting  the  high  road,  struck 
right  across  the  country,  and  over  hedge  and  ditch 
as  if  they  had  been  riding  a  steeple-chase.  The 
volunteers  had  separated,  and  some  of  them  had 
stationed  themselves  near  a  ditch.  Dumouriez's 
horse  refused  the  ditch,  upon  which  he  dismounted, 
threw  himself  into  the  ditch,  and  crossed  it  on 
foot,  and  under  a  hail-storm  of  musket-balls.  On 
the  other  side  he  mounted  a  horse  belonging  to  a 
servant,  who  had  been  either  killed,  or  wounded 
and  dismounted,  and  then  the  whole  party  spurred 
onward — onward  for  Bury,  or  some  other  place 
within  the  Austrian  lines,  for  it  was  vain  to  think 
of  going  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  which  had 
been  named.  By  some  means — probably  by  the 
tremendous  hubbub  made  all  over  the  country — 
Mack  was  warned  in  good  time,  and,  instead  of 
repairing  to  a  spot  where  all  their  adventures 
might  very  well  have  ended,  he  and  the  archduke 
and  Saxe-Coburg  rode  back  with  a  loose  bridle 
for  head-quarters.  Dumouriez  and  his  party  rode 
nearly  the  whole  day  through  a  rough,  swampy 
country,  where  their  horses  frequently  sank  to  the 
saddle-girths  :  some  of  the  horses  were  abandoned, 
some  of  the  servants  were  killed ;  but,  some  on 
fi)ot,  and  some  mounted,  and  all  covered  with  mud 
from  the  tip  of  the  spur  to  the  top  of  the  feather, 
the  general,  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  officers  reach^  Bury  in  safety  as  the  sun 
was  setting.  They  were  soon  joined  by  Saxe  Co- 
burg  and  Mack,  and  these  two  and  Dumouriez 


passed  the  night  in  preparing  a  proclamation  to  be 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Austrians*  at  the  same 
time  as  his  own  proclamation,  and  in  further  ^- 
plaining  and  settling  the  treaty  between  Dumon- 
riez's  army  and  that  of  the  emperor ;  for,  sorely 
htmted  as  he  had  been,  Dumouriez  did  not  yet 
give  up  all  for  lost :  the  vagabonds  who  had  fired 
upon  and  pursued  him  were  only  volunteers— his 
regular  troops  would  still  stand  by  their  gaoeral, 
and  in  the  morning  he  would  return  to  St.  Amand 
and  throw  himself  among  them.  Mack  was  asto- 
nished at  this  last  resolution,  and  Coburg  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  terrible  risk ;  but  Dumouriez  was 
confident  and  even  gay :  and,  at  dawn  of  day  on 
the  5th,  he  mounted  again,  and,  with  an  escort  of 
only  fifty  Austrian  horse,  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
and  the  staff  officers  who  had  escaped  with  him 
from  the  volunteers,  he  returned  towards  his  own 
camp.  At  the  advanced  post  at  Maulde,  which 
he  had  occupied  so  long  in  1792,  and  whence  he 
had  marched  for  the  Argonne  passes,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  decided  marks  of  good  will ;  but  when 
he  got  to  St  Amand  the  French  soldiers  began 
to  murmur  at  seeing  their  general  followed  hy 
Austrians,  and  an  aide-de-camp  rode  up  and  in- 
formed him  that  during  the  night  all  the  artillery,  in- 
stigated by  some  emissaries  from  Valenciennes,  who 
told  them  that  Dumouriez  was  killed  or  drowned, 
had  risen  upon  their  officers  and  had  marched  off 
with  all  their  guns,  ammunition,  and  baggage  for 
Valenciennes.  While  the  aide-de-camp  was  making 
this  report  other  divisions  of  the  army  began  to 
move  off  by  the  same  road  which  the  artillery  had 
taken ;  the  cry,  "  Valenciennes !  Valenciennes !" 
became  general,  and  everything  showed  that  the 
game  was  up.  He  turned  his  horse's  head  towards 
the  head-quarters  of  the  imperialists,  and,  with  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  Colonel  Thouvenot,  and  the  rest  of 
his  numerous  staff,  he  rode  away  from  St.  Amand. 
The  entire  regiment  of  Berchigny,  1500  strong, 
and  some  fragments  of  some  French  regiments, 
followed  him  and  the  sons  of  Orleans;  but  these 
were  all ;  the  rest,  taking  care  to  secure  the  mili- 
tary chest  (said  to  contain  two  millions  of  livres), 
joined  General  Dampierre,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Convention  to  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  who  established  his  head-quarters  in  Valen- 
ciennes. 

At  Tournay  the  fugitives  were  kindly  received 
by  Clairfait,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  im- 
perialists ;  and,  as  they  would  not  serve  with  the 
Austrian  troops,  they  received  passports,  and  were 
allowed  to  go  wherever  they  chose.  Most  of  them 
took  the  road  to  Switzerland,  where  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  who  performed  a  good  part  of  the  journey 

*  In  Uiis  prodamaUon  the  Imperial  oommander-in-chief  dselired 
that  he  acted  only  as  an  an&Uiary  to  General  Dumouriea;  that  the 
intention  of  hia  tovereign  the  emperor  was  not  to  attempt  '^Tf^ 
quest  or  aggmndisement  whatever,  but  to  restorv  peace  and  food 
order  in  Europe— to  restore  to  Ftanoe  a  ootutttattoiia/ King^-tbe  frbde 
constitution  of  the  year  1791.  which  sh^  had  herself  fteely  cbown* 
The  Austrian  oommaudeMn-chicf  fUrlhff  declared  that  he  acknow- 
ledged and  adopted  all  the  principles  of  Dumouriet's  prodanwtkiB, 
which  woul4  •coaaiyuxy  his. 
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on  foot,  found  his  sister.*  Dumouriez,  the  nim- 
blest and  cleverest  man  of  France,  never  again 
appeared  on  the  great  stage,  but  for  a  long,  a  very 
long  time  he  was  busy  behind  the  scenes  projecting 
and  furnishing  plans,  political  and  military,  for 
other  men,  and  for  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  for  his  was  a  mind  that  never  could  lie  idle, 
a  spirit  that  never  could  be  broken.  The  Con- 
irention  put  the  price  of  300,000  livres  upon  his 
head;  and  there  were  republicans  in  those  days 
who,  without  any  reward,  would  have  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  if  they  had  been  able  to  find  him  any- 
"where.  The  royalist  emigrants  scarcely  entertained 
a  more  friendly  feeling  towards  him,  and  he  found, 
wherever  he  went  on  the  Continent,  that  he  was 
an  object  of  suspicion.  On  tlie  14th  of  June  he 
contrived  to  reach  London ;  but  on  the  19th  he 
received  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  state  to 
quit  the  kingdom  in  forty-eight  hours.  He  sailed 
^om  Dover  on  the  22nd  in  the  Ostend  packet, 
which  was  escorted  by  an  armed  cutter.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  one  of  the  busiest  men  of  the 
place,  though  only  in  writing  memoirs  and  po- 
litical pamphlets.  In  1805  he  obtained  permission 
to  come  and  reside  in  England,  and  soon  after,  for 
some  services  rendered  to  the  British  government, 
he  received  a  comfortable  pension.  He  survived 
the  French  republic  and  its  many  constitutions, 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  the  death  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  restored  Bourbon  government, 
which  recalled  so  many  blockheads,  and  patronised 
ao  many  scoundrels  far  worse  than  he,  never  re- 
called Dumouriez,  who  died  in  March,  1823,  in 
the  85th  year  of  his  age,  at  Turville  Park,  near 
Henley-upon-Thames.  The  last  effort  of  his  se- 
nility was  the  writing  a  plan  of  military  defence 
for  the  Neapolitan  constitutionalists  in  1821. 

Greneral  Dampierre,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  republican  forces,  immediately  threw 
himself  into  the  fortified  camp  of  Famars,  which 
covered  Valenciennes.  He  made  some  attempts 
to  cover  Condt^  also,  but  he  failed,  and  that  im- 
portant fortress  was  invested  by  a  part  of  the 
Austrian  army  early  in  April.  The  Duke  of  York 
having  landed  at  Ostend  with  his  small  English 
army,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  attack 
along  all  that  part  of  the  French  frontier,  and  to 
reduce  Valenciennes  and  Cond(^  (if  not  Lille  also) 
at  any  price ;  and  to  this  end  General  Clairfait, 
who — ^not  without  jealousies  and  dissensions — held 
the  supreme  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Coa- 
htion,  where  Austrians  and  Prussians,  English 
and  Dutch,  were  mixed  without  being  amalga- 
mated, reinforced  Saxe-Coburg,  who  was  com- 
manding at  Cond(^,  and  advancdl  towards  Valen- 
ciennes. On  the  8th  of  May  Dampierre  issued 
from  his  camp  at  Famars,  and  made  an  attack  on 
the  allies  ;  his  volunteers  soon  got  into  confiision, 
his  best  troops  were  beaten  at  all  points ;  he  was 

*  According  to  Madame  Genlif ,  Louis  Philippe,  when  he  arrived 
in  Switzerland,  was  rather  poorer  tlian  his  sister  and  herself,  his 
warily  poseessions  not  mach  exceeding  the  clothes  on  his  back  and 
(he  good  sloat  stick  in  his  hand. 


driven  back  to  his  camp  with  terrible  loss,  and  a 
cannon-ball  carried  off  his  leg.  Dampierre  died 
the  next  day  under  the  hands  of  his  surgeons,  thus 
escaping  the  guillotine,  which  the  Parisians  kept 
in  permanence  for  all  unsuccessful  commanders. 


The  total  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  estimated  at  4000  by  the  allies,  who  acknow- 
ledged only  a  loss  of  800  men.  The  Duke  of 
York  displayed  much  personal  bravery,  and  the 
success  of  the  battle  was  materially  promoted  by 
the  British  troops.  The  republicans  fell  into  a 
lamentable  state  of  discouragement  and  disorgan- 
ization ;  and  General  Lamarche,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  was  a  man  of  no  skill  or 
energy.  But  the  allies,  instead  of  attacking  him 
immediately,  allowed  him  a  whole  fortnight  to 
collect  his  troops  within  the  fortified  camp  of 
Famars,  and  to  receive  immense  re-inforcements 
from  the  interior  of  France.  What  the  arms  of 
the  coalition  did  between  the  9th  and  the  23rd  of 
May  appears  to  have  been  absolutely  nothing. 
On  the  23rd,  at  daybreak,  they  commenced  an 
attack,  which  lusted  till  night-fall,  though,  if  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  column,  who  gained  a  great 
advantage  before  the  hour  of  noon,  had  been  pro- 
perly supported,  the  affair  might  have  been  settled, 
and  in  a  more  decisive  manner,  by  one  in  the 
afternoon.  Except  in  the  artillery,  which  was 
numerous  and  well  appointed,  the  republicans  did 
not  display  any  great  military  merit ;  the  re-in- 
forcements, being  chiefly  raw  troops  or  volunteers, 
behaved  as  such  troops  always  do  at  the  beginning 
of  a  war ;  yet,  though  thoroughly  beaten,  Lamarche 
was  allowed  to  retire  and  occupy  another  fortified 
camp  between  Valenciennes  and  Bouchain.  The 
allies,  with  their  ordinary  slowness,  then  advanced 
upon  Valenciennes,  and  began  a  regular  and  tedious 
siege,  instead  of  bombarding  it  at  the  beginning, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  do  at  the  end.  Condc^  was 
blockaded.  A  third  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Coalition  cantoned  itself  opposite  to  Lamarche's 
fortified  camp,  and  remained  there,  drumming 
and  drilling,  and  doing  little  else,  all  through  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  The  French  army  of 
the  Moselle,  which  served  to  connect  (though  im- 
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perfectly)  their  army  of  the  North,  now  under 
Lamarche,  with  their  army  of  the  Rhine  under 
Costine,  was  left  perfectly  unmolested,  hecause  the 
Prince  of  Holenlohe  had  a  very  insufficient  force, 
and  was  ordered  to  disperse  it  over  an  immense 
line  to  he  at  hand  to  cover  a  great  number  of 
towns  and  fortresses,  which  might  very  well  have 
been  led  to  themselves.  The  Kiug  of  Prussia, 
who  had  undertaken  to  open  in  person  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Rhine,  to  drive  in  Custiue,  and  to 
invade  France  by  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  was 
slow  in  coming,  and,  when  he  came,  he  did  not 
bring  with  him  anything  like  the  number  of  troops 
he  had  promised,  having  found  it  necessary  to 
send  a  considerable  part  of  his  armv  into  Poland 
to  secure  the  territory  which  he  had  so  unjustly 
seized  in  that  country. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  a  few 
facts  connected  with  that  dark  transaction,  which 
had  been  denounced  in  the  British  parliament, 
and  which,  in  many  ways,  acted  as  a  spell  and 
curse  upon  the  Coalition.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  when  all  minds  were  occupied  about 
the  French  revolution,  Frederick  William  sent 
some  Prussian  troops  into  Great  Poland,  and 
seized  upon  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  justifying  his 
proceedings  in  a  manifesto,  which  declared  that 
the  Poles  had  behaved  very  ungratefully  to  his 
ally  the  Empress  of  Russia ;  that  they  had  had 
the  temerity  in  the  preceding  year  to  make 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Russian  troops; 
that  they  had  disquieted  his  own  dominions  by 
repeated  excesses  and  violations  of  territory ;  that 
they  had  imbibed  the  French  democracy,  and  the 
principles  of  that  detestable  faction,  who  were 
seeking  to  make  proselytes  everywhere,  and  who 
had  already  been  so  well  received  in  Poland  that 
the  enterprises  of  the  Jacobin  emissaries  were  not 
only  most  powerfully  seconded,  but  even  revolution 
societies  were  established,  that  made  an  open  pro- 
fession of  Jacobin  principles.  He  further  declared 
that  it  was  chiefly  Great  Poland,  which  touched 
his  own  frontiers,  that  was  infected  with  this  dan- 
gerous poison ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  just  distrust, 
on  account  of  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  his 
own  kingdom,  put  him  under  the  necessity  of 
adopting  strong  measures.  He  had  consulted  both 
his  imperial  allies,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  as 
well  as  the  Empress  of  Russia.  "  His  majesty,'* 
continued  the  memorable  manifesto, "  being  neces- 
sitated, in  common  with  the  allied  courts,  to  con- 
tinue the  war  (against  France)^  and  being  on  the 
eve  of  opening  a  campaign,  thought  it  proper  to 
concert  measures  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Petersburg;  and  their  imperial  majesties  could 
not  forbear  owning  that,  from  sound  policy,  it 
could  not  be  allowed  that  the  factions  should  be 
suffered  to  have  their  way  in  Poland,  and  expose 
his  majesty  to  the  danger  of  having  an  enemy  in 
the  rear,  whose  violent  and  wild  enterprises  might 
become  a  source  of  fresh  troubles."  The  mise- 
rable Polish  Diet,  or  Confederation,  assembled  at 
Grodno,  issued,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  a  long  and 


solemn  protest  against  the  Prussian  invasion;  hat 
this  was  nearly  all  they  could  do.  On  the  14th 
of  February  the  Emperor  Francis  put  forth  a 
declaration  that,  inspired  by  the  love  of  peace  and 
good  neighbourhood,  he  would  not  interfere  iFith 
the  plans  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  or  permit  any  of  his  subjects  to  counter- 
act them.  The  Poles  at  Grodno  appealed  to  the 
generosity  and  magnanimity  of  Catherine,  whoie 
army  occupied  all  the  country  that  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians  or  overawed  by  Austrian 
troops  in  Gallicia ;  and  Catherine  answered  their 
appeal  in  the  month  of  March  by  a  ukase,  in 
which  she  declared  that  thirty  years'  experience 
had  proved  that  all  her^  generous  efforts  to  put  an 
end  to  the  innumerable  quarreU.  and  the  eternal 
disputes  which  tore  the  polish  republic  had  all 
been  thrown  away;  that  her  heart  had  bled  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  people,  who  were  of  the  same 
race,  and  professed  the  same  huly  Christian 
religion,  as  tier  own  subjects ;  that,  latterly,  some 
unworthy  Poles,  enemies  to  their  country,  had  not 
been  ashamed  to  approve  the  government  of  the 
ungodly  rebels  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  to 
request  their  assistance  to  involve  their  country 
also  in  bloody  civil  wars ;  that  these  enemies  of 
peace  and  quiet  had  been  propagating  their  doc- 
trines to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  which  must 
destroy  for  ever  their  own  and  their  neighbours' 
happiness ;  and,  finally,  that  for  these  and  other 
weighty  considerations — "  as  well  to  indemnify 
herself  for  her  many  expenses,  as  for  the  future 
safety  of  her  empire  and  of  the  Polish  dominions, 
and  for  the  cutting  otf  at  once,  and  for  ever,  all 
future  disturbances  and  frequent  changes  of  govern- 
ment *' — she  had  been  pleased  now  to  take  under 
her  sway,  and  unite  for  ever  to  her  empire,  certain 
specified  parts  of  Poland,  with  all  their  inhabitants, 
who,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  within  one 
month,  were  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her 
before  witnesses  whom  she  would  appoint.  This 
manifesto  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
on  the  27th  of  the  present  month  of  March;  and 
the  Polish  clergy,  both  high  and  low,  as  pastors  of 
their  flocks,  were  expected  to  set  the  example  in 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were  commanded, 
in  the  daily  service  in  their  churches,  to  pray  for 
her  imperial  majesty,  for  her  successor  (the  Grand- 
Duke  Paul),  and  for  all  the  imperial  fkmily.  On 
the  25th  of  March  his  Prussian  majesty  put  forth 
another  manifesto,  in  which,  speaking  more  plainly 
than  he  had  done  before,  he  told  the  Poles  that, 
in  conjunction  with  her  majesty  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  with  the  assent  of  his  majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  he  had  resolved  to  take  posses- 
sion of  certain  districts  of  Poland,  and  also  of  the 
cities  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
corporating them  with  his  own  states.  Frederick 
William  also  called  upon  the  Poles  dwelling  in  the 
said  cities,  and  within  the  line  of  demarcation  he 
had  drawn,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  bim, 
or  abide  the  consequences ;  but  (in  this  more  deU- 
cate  than  Catherine)  he  did  not  command  them  or 
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their  priests  to  pray  to  God  for  him  and  his  line. 
This  was  follow^,  on  the  29th  of  March,  old  style, 
or  the  9th  of  April,  new  style,  by  a  Russian  de- 
claration from  de  Sievens,  Catherine's  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  who  was  residing 
at  Grodno.  In  this  public  document  fresh  yials  of 
wrath  were  poured  upon  the  constitution  of  May, 
1791,  and  upon  the  secret  machinations  which  had 
followed  the  victories  of  the  Russians  and  the 
overthrow  of  that  constitution.  After  stating  that 
the  factions  had  made  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
foreign  courts  to  render  the  liberal  conduct  of 
Russia  odious,  and  her  views  suspicious,  it  went 
on  to  aggravate  the  offences  of  the  Poles  (the  lambs 
in  this  quarrel  with  wolves),  and  said,  "  Without 
speaking  about  several  facts  of  public  notoriety, 
which  prove  the  mischievous  disposition  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  Poles,  let  it  suflSce  to  men- 
tion that  they  have  been  known  to  abuse  even  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  moderation,  to  which 
the  generals  and  officers  of  the  empress's  army, 
pursuant  to  the  express  orders  they  had  received, 
conformed  their  conduct  and  actions ;  and  to  burst 
out  against  them  in  all  manner  of  insults  and  bad 
bdiaviour,  insomuch  that  the  most  audacious  of 
them  have  dared  to  talk  about  Sicilian  vespers,  and 
to  threaten  to  make  the  Russians  undergo  the  same 
sort  of  massacre."  It  spoke  somewhat  prematurely 
of  the  hie  which  had  befallen  France  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution  and  the  Jacobins,  saying, 
••  The  unnatural  delirium  of  a  people  of  late  so 
flourishing,  now  degraded,  dismembered^  and  on 
the  brink  of  an  abyss  ready  to  swallow  them,  in- 
stead of  being  an  object  of  horror  for  these  fac- 
tious Poles,  appears  to  them  a  pattern  for  imitation. 
They  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  bosom  of 
Poland  the  infernal  doctrines  which  a  sect  alto- 
gether impious,  sacrilegious,  and  absurd  has  en- 
gendered, to  the  misfortune  and  dissolution  of  all 
religious,  civil,  and  political  societies.  Clubs, 
which  are  connected  with  the  Jacobin  clubs  of 
Paris,  are  already  established  in  the  capital,  as 
well  as  in  several  provinces,  of  Poland ;  and  these 
clubs  distil  their  poison  in  a  secret  manner,  fill 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  it,  and  cause  them  to 
ferment."  All  this  nearly  concerned  the  sovereign 
powers  whose  states  bordered  upon  the  dominions 
of  Poland ;  and  therefore,  "  they  have  in  conjunc- 
tion taken  the  most  proper  measures  for  stifling 
the  evil  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  and  prevent- 
ing its  contagion  from  reaching  their  own  frontiers ; 
and  her  majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  the  assent 
of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  have 
found  no  other  measures  effectual  for  their  respective 
safety  than  to  confine  the  republic  of  Poland  within 
nairower  bounds^  by  awarding  to  her  an  existence 
and  proportions  which  suit  an  intermediary  power 
best^  ana  which  facilitate  to  her  the  means  of  se- 
curing  and  preserving  herself  without  prejudicing 
her  former  liberty^  and  by  awarding  to  her  a 
government  that  is  wisely  regulated^  and  at  the 
same  time  active  enough  to  prevent  and  repress 


ail  disorders  and  disturbances^  that  have  so  often 
impaired  her  own  tranijuillity  and  that  of  her 
neighbours.  For  this  purpose^  their  majestiei  the 
Empress  of  ail  tlie  Russias  and  the  King  of 
Prussia^  being  united  with  a  perfect  concert  of 
views  and  principles^  are  thorovgfUy  convinced 
that  they  cannot  better  prtvent  the  entire  sub- 
version the  Polish  republic  is  threatened  with^ 
after  Hie  discord  that  has  divided  it^  and  espe- 
cially in  consequence  of  the  monstrous  opinions 
that  begin  to  manifest  themselves^  than  by  uniting 
to  their  respective  states  those  of  the  provinces  of 
Poland  wnich  actually  border  upon  their  terri' 
tories^  and  by  taking  an  immediate  and  effective 
possession  of  them^  in  order  to  shelter  themselves 
in  time  from  Hie  fatal  effects  of  these  opinions** 
De  Sievers  finished  his  declaration  by  inviting  the 
Poles  to  assemble,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  special 
Diet,  to  Agree  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  to 
concur  with  the  salutary  intentions  of  Russia  and 
Prussia.  The  General  Confederation,  including 
and  mainly  consisting  of  the  same  Polish  magnates 
who  had  invited  the  Russians  into  Poland  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  of  1791,  expressed,  in 
a  note  to  de  Sievers,  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
may at  these  propositions  for  a  fresh  partition  of 
their  country.  They  said  that  the  taking  of  the 
wealthiest  prorinces  of  Poland,  whose  extent  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  provinces  which  would  be  left 
to  her,  could  not  be  an  object  of  negotiation  sus- 
ceptible  of  an  amicable  arrangement,  but  rather  a 
declaration  of  what  those  two  powers  (Russia  and 
Prussia)  had  chosen  to  appropriate.  They  pro- 
tested timidly,  and  made  faint  appeals  to  the 
treaties  entered  into  at  the  former  partition,  when 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  solemnly  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  Poland  as  it  was  then  left ;  and  they 
mentioned  their  own  duties  as  Polish  confederates, 
and  their  own  solemn  oath,  taken  in  the  face  of  the 
church,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  country. 
Poor  King  Poniatowski,  after  in  vain  petitioning 
Catherine,  and  offering  to  abdicate  the  throne,  was 
compelled  to  assemble  a  sort  of  Diet;  and  this 
Diet,  though  not  without  coercion  and  violence, 
the  threat  of  exile  in  Siberia,  and  the  actual  arrest 
of  some  of  its  members  by  Russian  soldiery,  was 
compelled  to  ratify  a  fresh  partition  which  made 
over  to  Russia  a  territory  containing  a  population 
of  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half,  and  to 
Prussia  a  territory  containing  nearly  one  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  together  with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Vistula  and  the  port  of  Dantzic  on 
the  Baltic,  which  she  had  so  long  coveted.  The 
leavings  were  secured  to  Poniatowski,  but  he  was 
bound  to  govern  according  to  the  old  crazy  consti- 
tution; and,  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path,  a 
strong  Russian  garrison  was  fixed  permanently  at 
Warsaw,  and  the  Russian  ambassador  gave  the 
law  in  all  things.  Phissia  was  obliged  to  employ 
a  large  part  of  her  army  in  garrisoning  Dantzic 
and  Thorn,  and  in  keeping  down  insurrection  in 
Great  Poland ;  and  Austria  was  obliged  to  keep 
one  large  force  in  Gallicia^  and  another  on  the 
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Turkish  frontier,  as,  in  cate  of  any  renewed  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Poles  to  recover  their 
independence,  they  would  be  sure  to  attempt  an 
insurrection  in  Gallicia,  which  was  their  country 
until  the  time  of  the  first  dismemberment,  and  to 
try  to  bring  their  old  allies  the  Turks  into  the 
War.  The  arguments  used  by  the  despoilers  threw 
ridicule  and  discredit  upon  the  manifestos  and  de- 
clarations of  other  countries  who  had  better  rea- 
sons for  dreading  the  spread  of  the  Gallic  disease ; 
and  their  conduct  had  the  effect  of  confirming  the 
French  republicans  in  their  belief  that  the  Coalition 
proposed  to  dismember  and  partition  France. 

In  consequence  of  these  transactions,  which  were 
not  terminated  when  he  took  the  field,  but  which 
continued  to  distract  his  attention  all  through  the 
campaign,  it  was  the  month  of  April  before  the 
King  of  Prussia  crossed  the  Rhine  and  invested 
Mayence;  and  then  he  only  brought  with  him 
some  50,000  men,  including  Saxons,  Hessians, 
and  Bavarians,  who  served  under  their  own  princes. 
Even  when  joined  by  15,000  or  20,000  Austrians 
under  Wurmser,  and  by  5000  or  6000  French 
emigrants  under  the  Prince  of  Condc^,  his  force 
was  insufficient  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken 
to  do ;  for  in  their  fortresses  alone  the  French  had 
between  40,000  and  50,000  men,  while  their  army 
on  the  Rhine  was  at  least  50,000  strong,  and  their 
army  on  the  Moselle  more  than  30,000 ;  and  gar- 
risons and  armies  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw 
continual  reinforcements  from  the  interior  of  France, 
that  vast  fermenting  camp.  Moreover,  the  French 
had  20,000  men  within  the  walls  of  Mayence 
when  his  majesty  of  Prussia  and  Wurmser  began 
to  invest  it  in  the  old  formal  and  slow  manner. 
In  the  month  of  May,  Custine,  who  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troo]^  in  the  field,  made  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was  routed  with 
great  loss ;  but  still  the  immense  garrison  held  out, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  July  that  Mayence 
surrendered  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  though 
the  French  were  actually  starving,  and  must  soon 
have  surrendered  at  discretion,  allowed  them  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war ;  and  these 
20,000  men,  marching  away  into  the  Vend<^e,  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  the  internal  success  of 
the  republicans.  If,  instead  of  wasting  their  time, 
and  exhausting  the  strength  and  spirit  of  their 
troops,  in  long  blockades  and  sieges,  ail  the  allies — 
Austrians,  Prussians,  English,  Spaniards,  and  Sar- 
dinians— had  advanced  boldly  and  simxiltaneously 
from  the  Belgian  frontier,  from  the  Rhine,  from 
the  Pyrenees,  from  Savoy,  and  from  Nice,  right 
into  the  heart  of  France,  while  the  insurrection  in 
the  Vended  in  the  west,  insurrections  in  Languedoc 
and  Provence,  and  all  through  the  south,  and  other 
troubles,  were  at  their  height,  they  might  possibly 
have  all  met  at  Paris ;  but  this  bold  way  of  making 
war  had  not  yet  been  invented :  it  was  still  con- 
sidered necessary  that  an  army  should  leave  no 
great  fortresses  in  its  rear  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  and  thus,  before  they  had  finished  their 
sieges,  the  YendtSans  were  checked,  the  other  in- 


surgents were  scattered,  and  an  improved  orgsoiza- 
tion  was  introduced  into  the  armies  of  the  republic 
Most  of  the  allied  powers,  too,  had  their  separate 
views,  and  were  seeking  how  they  could  best  torn 
the  war  to  their  own  immediate  advantage;  asd, 
even  without  this  conflict  of  selfishneaa,  there 
must  have  been  a  divergency  of  opinion,  and  a 
want  of  proper  concert,  among  so  many  princes, 
chiefs,  and  generals,  some  of  whom  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  whole  length  or  breadth  of 
France,  and  with  none  but  tedious  or  uncertain 
communications  with  one  another.  In  thia  way 
the  Spaniards  spent  weeks  and  months  in  beaieginf 
forts  and  fortresses  in  Rousillon ;  and  the  tioopi 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  did  the  same  thing  in 
Savoy  and  Nice :  the  Prussians  spent  three  months 
before  Mayence,  and  the  Austrians  and  the 
English  nearly  two  months  before  Conde  and 
Valenciennes.  At  last,  the  conduct  of  that  siege 
having  been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  a  tei^ 
rific  bombardment  was  begun  at  Valenciennes; 
and  on  the  28th  of  July,  when  more  than  half  of 
the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  or  battered  to 
pieces,  it  surrendered  to  the  duke,  who  took  pas- 
session  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  phnted 
the  imperial  flag  in  the  fortress.  Cond^  which 
had  be^  invested  before  the  siege  of  Valenciamei 
was  begun,  surrendered  to  the  Prince  of  Sa«- 
Coburg  or  to  famine  some  days  earlier.  In  the 
month  of  August  die  Duke  of  York  had  to  mardi 
back  to  Menin,  to  the  relief  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  enveloped  by  a  8up^ 
rior  French  force,  and  whose  Dutch  troops  showed 
little  stomach  fw  fighting.  Three  battalions, 
headed  by  General  Ldike,  liberated  the  prince; 
and  afterwards  drove  the  French  from  a  stiwg 
redoubt  they  had  thrown  up  at  the  village  of  Lin- 
celles.  The  Duke  of  York  then  moved  towards 
Dunkirk,  and  began,  at  the  end  of  August,  to  kj 
regular  siege  to  that  place.  Badly  seconded,  or 
not  seconded  at  all,  by  the  Dutch  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  remained  posted  at  Menin,  at  the 
distance  of  three  days'  march;  badly  aided  hj 
Marshal  Freytag,  who  ought  to  have  been  close  at 
hand  at  Fumes,  but  who  preferred  keeping  at  a 
distance ;  disappointed  in  the  arrival  of  an  Engliah 
squadron,  harassed  by  a  French  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats and  small  vessels  that  came  out  from  Don- 
kirk,  and  vigorously  opposed  by  a  strong  garriaon 
under  Souham  and  young  Hoche,  and  threatened 
by  a  force  more  numerous  than  his  own,  which 
was  manceuvring  round  him  under  Houchard— the 
Duke  of  York,  after  some  sharp  skirmishing,  found 
himself  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  7th  of 
September.  In  the  mean  time  the  Prince  of  Co- 
burg  defeated  a  strong  body  of  republicans  near 
Landrecies;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  victoiy, 
Quesnoy  surrendered  to  him  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  same  day  Houchard  fell  upon  the 
Dutch  at  Menin,  and,  after  two  days'  skirmishing, 
drove  them  from  those  positions ;  but  on  the  I5th 
the  Austrian  general  Beauiieu  fell  upon  Houchaitl 
between  Menin  and  Courtray   and  defeated  him 
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with  the  greatest  ease ;  for  at  the  unexpected  appa- 
rition of  a  small  corps  of  cavalry  on  one  of  their 
wings  the  sans-culottes  set  up  the  cry  of  "  Sauve 
qui  peutf"  ran  from  the  field  like  packs  of  yelping 
jackals,  and  never  stopped  until  they  got  under 
the  walls  and  guns  of  Lille.  Houchard  was  pre- 
sently recalled  to  Paris  to  be  guillotined. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  put  in  requisi- 
tion every  species  of  vehicle  in  order  to  forward  with 
more  speed  the  regular  troops  they  collected  from 
various  quarters  and  from  their  garrisons  which 
seemed  safe  from  attack,  had  formed  an  immense, 
overwhelming  force  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  If 
they  had  made  a  series  of  sinele  concentrated  at- 
tacks on  the  divided  forces  of  uie  allies,  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  destropng  those  scattered 
corps  one  by  one ;  but  the  republicans  had  not  yet 
attained  to  that  system ;  their  generals  scarcely 
displayed  more  intelligence,  originality,  or  inven- 
tion than  the  old  commanders  of  the  royalist  ar- 
mies, who  were  wedded  to  routine;  and  hence  a 
scattered  enemy  was  attacked  by  scattered  corps, 
and  fighting  or  skirmishing,  without  any  decisive 
result,  went  on  here  and  there  and  everjrwhere, 
from  Dunkirk  to  Maubeuge,  and  from  Maubeoge 
to  Luxembourg.  Shortly  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Duke  of  York  from  Dunkirk,  the  French  attacked 
every  post  on  that  long  frontier- line,  but,  in  spite 
of  their  numbers,  they  were  everywhere  repulsed. 
On  the  1 5th  and  1 6th  of  October  the  republicans 
were  more  successful.  Greneral  Jourdan,  who  had 
gradually  collected  an  immense  force  in  a  fortified 
camp  close  to  Maubeuge,  sallied  out  against  Co- 
burg,  who  had  been  watching  the  camp,  attacked 
him  with  great  spirit,  and  after  two  days'  manoeu- 
vring and  fighting  compelled  him  to  recross  the  river 
Sambre.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  come  up 
by  forced  marches  to  assist  Coburg,  was  indignant 
at  this  retreat,  and  declared  it  to  be  unnecessary  ; 
but  for  a  long  time  there  had  been  no  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  young  English  prince  and 
his  German  ally ;  and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
there  was  nothing  to  gain,  but  a  gveat  deal  to  lose 
or  risk,  by  Coburg's  remaining  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sambre.  The  arrival  at  Ostend  of  a  con- 
siderable English  armament,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  enabled  the  allies  to  stop  and 
head  back  the  republican  torrent,  and  to  preserve 
the  Low  Countries  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Having  taken  Mayence,  and  permitted  the 
20,000  republicans  to  march  off  for  La  Vendtle, 
and  having  gained  some  trifling  advantages  in 
skirmishes  on  the  Rhine,  the  King  of  Prussia  quit- 
ted his  army,  and  travelled  with  all  speed  into 
Poland,  to  look  after  his  iniquitous  acquisitions  in 
that  country,  and  to  patch  up  some  differences  and 
jealousies  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  left  the  command 
of  his  army  on  the  Rhine  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  was  to  act  in  concert  with  the  small 
Austrian  army  under  Wurmser.  These  two  ge- 
nerals, with  some  slow,  cautious,  but  well-combined 
movements,  drove  the  republicans  from  several 


strong  posts,  and,  about  the  middle  of  October, 
expelled  them'from  their  fortified  lines  at  Weissem- 
burg,  their  great  bulwark  in  that  direction,  and 
also  from  the  fortified  camp  and  triple  lines  at 
Lauter.  The  Prussians  then  laid  siege  to  Landau ; 
and  the  Austrians,  invited  by  the  noblesse  and  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  people  of  Alsace,  which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  imperial  house,  and 
which  still  was  more  like  a  part  of  Germany  than 
a  part  of  France,  invested  Strasburg,  the  capital  of 
that  province.  The  Convention,  who  always  sent 
a  pair  of  their  most  daring  and  desperate  members 
to  every  point  where  the  danger  seemed  to  be  great, 
dispatched  St.  Just  and  Lebas  to  Strasburg,  and 
these  two  worthies  introduced  the  reign  of  terror 
into  the  town,  and  into  the  whole  of  Alsace,  except 
(mly  the  narrow  slips  of  it  that  were  covered  by 
Wurmser's  arms.  They  united  themselves  with 
the  sans-culottes;  they  ccdled  up  troops  from  the 
army  of  the  Ardennes,  which  had  nothing  to  do ; 
they  made  a  lev(^-en-masse  in  all  the  surrounding 
departments ;  they  placed  the  volunteers  and  raw 
levies  in  the  neighbouring  fortresses,  and  brought 
into  the  field,  or  into  Strasburg,  all  the  old  gar- 
risons, which  were  composed  of  r^ular  troops ; 
they  arrested  every  roan  that  was  suspected  of  a 
correspondence  or  intelligence  with  Wurmser,  or 
that  had  money  or  property  to  confiscate ;  and  they 
set  at  work  a  guillotine  which  they  had  brought 
with  them.  It  was  a  facetious  saying  of  Lebas, 
that,  with  a  little  guillotine  and  a  great  deal  of 
terror,  the  republicans  might  do  everything.  Cus- 
tine  was  wanted  at  Paris  to  be  behead^.  St. 
Just  called  young  Hoche  from  Dunkirk,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  that  army,  which  was  now 
reinforced  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  which  had  done  little,  and  hitherto  suf- 
fered nothing,  in  this  campaign.  Wurmser  was 
obliged  to  retreat  before  these  overwhelming  num- 
bers, and  Strasburg  was  left  to  the  sans-culottes, 
the  two  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
guillotine.  Hoche  made  a  bold  attempt  to  get  be- 
tween  Wurmser  and  Brunswick,  but  the  com- 
mander of  the  Prussian  army  was  on  the  alert ; 
the  ground  was  difficult  and  unfavourable  to  the 
French ;  and  Hoche,  afler  skirmishing  and  fighting 
all  the  three  last  days  of  November,  was  repulsed, 
beaten,  put  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  three  or  four 
thousand  men,  and  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  made  an  admirable 
use  of  his  local  advantages.  The  republican  ge- 
neral then  effected  a  junction  with  all  that  was 
left  of  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  with  all 
the  troops  that  Lebas  and  St.  Just  had  collected 
in  Alsace ;  and,  crossing  the  heights  of  the  Vosges, 
and  taking  Wurmser  by  surprise,  and  then  out- 
flanking him  with  his  vast  superiority  of  numbers, 
he  delsated  the  Austrians,  made  many  prisoners, 
and  took  a  considerable  portion  of  Wurmser^s  ar- 
tillery. Besides  their  numerical  superiority,  the 
French  had  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being 
animated  by  one  spirit  and  guided  by  one  will ; 
but  many  recent  circumstances  had  revived  the  in- 
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veterate  national  animosities  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Prussians,  who  now  rarely  met  except  to 
quarrel,  and  wbo^  when  separate,  seemed  to  care 
little  about  acting  in  concert  or  aiding  one  anothier. 
Those  who  8u£fered  most  by  Wurmser*8  retreat 
were  his  unfortunate  Alsacian  partisans.  On  the 
26th  of  December  Hoche,  aided  by  Desaix,  Piche- 
gru,  and  Michaud,  made  a  tremendous  attack  upon 
the  lines  of  Weissemhurg,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
driving  the  Austrians  from  those  lines  when  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  besieging  force  at  Lan- 
dau and  whose  whole  army  would  be  committed  by 
such  a  defeat,  or  by  any  sudden  and  disorderly  re- 
treat of  the  Austrians,  arrived  in  force,  beat  back  the 
French,  and  kept  them  at  bay  for  the  remainder  of 
tbat  day.  On  the  morrow  Wurmser  withdrew 
his  army  in  good  order,  and  the  French  obtained 
re-possession  of  their  old  bulwark.  The  Prussians, 
who  had  now  raised  their  siege  of  Landau,  wished 
the  Austrians  to  remain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  until  all  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  artillery 
and  stores  should  be  well  advanced  on  the  road 
towards  Mayence;  but  the  Austrians  would  not 
consent  to  stay  a  single  day,  and  they  crossed  the 
Rhine  on  the  28th,  leaving  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick to  shiA  for  himself.  The  duke  got  his  army 
safely  into  Mayence,  but  soon  afterwards  resigned 
the  command  of  it,  with  many  bitter  accusations 
against  the  Austrians,  to  which  Wurmser  and 
some  of  his  friends  replied  with  counter-accusations 
and  reproaches  just  as  bitter.  Even  thus  early 
did  these  evil  prognostics  cloud  the  hopes  enter- 
tained of  the  success  of  royal  coalitions  over  the 


French  anarchists.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
French  had  not  only  recovered  their  old  frontier- 
lines  in  this  direction,  but  they  had  also  the  inrfaole 
of  the  Palatinate  at  their  mercy.  It  was  in  the 
Palatinate  that  Hoche  chose  his  short  winter- 
quarters. 

Spain  was  not  in  a  condition  to  employ  a  very 
large  land  army ;  but  the  troops  she  brought  into 
the  field  acted  for  some  time  with  considerable 
spirit  and  intelligence.  Servan,  formerly  the  Gi- 
rondist minister  at  war,  was  now  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  republican  army  of  the  Pyrenees; 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  he  complained, 
like  Dumouriez,  of  having  his  army  badly  sup- 
plied and  equipped  by  the  central  government,  and 
disorganised  and  demoralised  by  the  Jacobins  and 
their  club  laws.  The  central  government,  consi- 
dering the  military  command  of  the  whole  line  of 
the  Pyrenees,  from  Bayonne  on  the  west  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  to  Perpignan  on  the  east  on  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  too  extensive  for  one  command, 
divided  it  into  two,  placing  Servan  under  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  and  Deflers,  who  had  served 
under  Dumouriez  in  Holland,  at  the  east  of  the 
chain.  Deflers  took  up  an  excellent  position,  and 
made  a  sort  of  fortified  camp  at  Mas-d'Eu,  in 
front  of  Perpignan.  He  was  attacked  there  about 
the  middle  of  May  by  the  Spanish  general  Ricar- 
dos,  who  advanced  from  Figueras,  in  Catalonia, 
with  about  15,000,  or,  according  to  the  French 
accounts,  18,o6o  men,  whereof  a  good  part  were 
militia  or  raw  levies.  Afler  a  long  and  obstinate 
engagement  Deflers  was  completely  beaten,  and 
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the  French  never  stopped  running  until  they  eame 
to  the  vralls  of  Perpignan.  As  it  was  dark  or 
dusk,  the  garrison  of  that  town  took  [the  fugitiyes 
for  Spaniards,  closed  their  gates  upon  them,  and 
fired  at  them  both  with  artillery  and  musketry  be- 
fore they  found  out  their  mistake.  Altogether  the 
garrison  inside  and  the  fugitives  outside  were  in  a 
terrible  state  of  panic  and  helplessness.  If  the 
Spaniards  had  followed  up  their  success,  and  had 
pursued  Deflers,  they  might  have  taken  Perpignan 
that  very  night;  but  Ricardos  had  left  two  insig- 
nificant French  forts  only  masked  in  his  rear,  and 
he  considered,  according  to  the  old  rules  of  war, 
that  he  ought  to  return  and  take  those  two  places 
before  he  advanced  against  Perpignan,  though 
Perpignan  was  the  capital  city  of  the  country, 
(RousiUon,  which  had  once  belonged  to  Spain,) 
and  its  capture  would  have  secured  the  Ml  of  the 
other  places.  The  Spaniards  besieged  and  bat- 
tered Bellesarde  and  Les  Bains,  and  reduced  bodi 
forts ;  but  it  was  the  end  of  June  before  they  got 
possession  of  them,  and  Deflers  had  employed  the 
interval  in  improving  and  greatly  increasing  his 
army,  and  in  taking  up  again  and  more  strongly 
fortifying  his  old  camp  in  advance  of  Perpignan. 
Ricardos  marched  boldly  to  drive  them  again  out 
of  their  camp ;  but  its  strength  and  the  number 
of  troops  within  it  made  him  pause.  He  en- 
camped or  bivouacked  round  the  spot  for  several 
days,  but,  seeing  that  reinforcements  came  to  the 
French  and  none  to  him,  he  gallantly  attacked 
them  on  all  sides  of  their  camp  on  the  17th  of 
July.  Some  of  the  French  again  behaved  in  a 
cowardly  manner  and  fled,  crying  '^Sauve  qui 
peut ;''  but  Deflers,  aided  by  two  or  three  other 
generals,  who  had  to  run  among  the  ranks,  and 
harangue,  conjure,  and  swear,  and  now  and  then 
use  the  flats  of  their  swords,  kept  the  rest  steady, 
and,  making  a  concentrated  attack  on  one  part  of 
the  too  much  extended  Spanish  lines,  broke  it  and 
beat  them,  and  gained  a  victory,  which  elated  all 
the  republicans  of  the  South  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Ricardos  was  thus  obliged  to  abandon 
his  conquests  and  retire  towards  the  frontiers  of  Ca- 
talonia, just  as  the  great  royalist  insurrection  of  the 
South  of  France  broke  out  and  extended  nearly 
all  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  or  from 
Bezieres  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  and  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  just  as  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets 
got  possession  of  Toulon  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Gulf.  The  Spanish  general  who  commanded 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  was  Don 
Ventura  Caro,  who  descended  from  the  Biscayan 
provinces  early  in  April,  drove  in  Servan's  ad- 
vanced guard,  attacked  the  fortress  of  Andaya, 
drove  the  French  from  it  oh  the  23rd  of  April, 
destroyed  their  fortified  encampment  a  few  days 
later,  and  then  retired  without  loss  to  his  own  ter- 
ritory. If,  instead  of  skirmishing  and  manoeuvring 
at  the  foot  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  Caro  and  his 
army  had  been  wafted  in  good  shipping  across  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  had  been  landed  on  the  coast 
of  the  Vendtfe  early  in  the  summer,  when  40,000 
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Venditen  loyalists  were  up  in  arms  and  fhished  by 
victory,  they  might  have  rendered  very  important 
services  at  a  critical  moment.  Remaining  where 
they  did,  they  were  of  little  use  except  in  giving 
employment  to  one  of  the  numerous  French  corps 
d'annte.  Servan  displayed  no  great  talent  and 
obtained  no  success :  on  the  fall  of  his  party,  the 
Girondists,  he  resigned  the  command  of  this  army 
of  the  Western  Pyrenees:  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  but  miracu- 
lously escaped  the  guillotine.  His  successor  could 
scarcely  keep  the  country  between  Bayonne  and 
Fuenterabia  from  Caro,  who  repeatedly  harrowed 
it.  In  the  autumn  the  brave  Ricardos  once  more 
advanced  from  the  confines  of  Catalonia,  and  once 
more  attacked  the  French  in  their  fortified  camp 
of  Mas  d'Bu,  near  Peipignan;  but  Davoost, 
marching  out  of  Perpignan  with  6000  or  7000 
men,  fell  upon  one  of  his  flanks,  while  Perignon, 
coming  out  of  Salces  with  anodier  strong  cdumn 
of  Fr^ch  troops,  fell  upon  his  other  flank ;  and, 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  off  the  field,  upon  which  they  kft  twenty 
or  twenty-five  pieces  of  their  artillery.  They  did 
not,  however,  fly  far;  they  rallied  in  the  camp 
from  which  they  had  marched  that  morning  to 
make  the  attack.  The  French  resolved  to  attack 
fliem  there  through  the  nicely  combined  move- 
ments of  three  several  columns,  who  were  to 
pursue  different  routes,  and  fall  on,  at  the  same 
instant,  in  front,  flank,  snd  rear.  But  one  of 
these  columns,  led  by  Davoust,  set  up  a  "  Sauve  qui 
peut''  as  soon  as  it  came  near  the  Spaniaids,  and 
oroke  and  fled  in  the  most  disorderly  fiishion. 
Ricardos  then  attacked  in  full  force  the  second 
column  without  heeding  the  third,  and  beat  it  and 
put  it  also  to  flight.  General  Dagobert,  who  com- 
manded the  third  French  column,  and  who  was 
now  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  of  this 
army,  did  what  man  could  do  to  keep  it  steady 
and  together;  but  when  the  victorious  Ricardos 
fell  upon  it  a  whole  battalion  threw  down  their 
arms  and  cried  '*Vive  le  Roi!"  At  this  un- 
republican,  un-Roman  conduct,  Dagobert  turned 
his  artillery  upon  the  battalion,  peppered  the 
cowards  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  retreated 
with  only  a  few  hundred  men,  being  all  that  was 
visible  of  the  three  columns.  Had  but  the  re- 
sources of  Spain  been  adequate  to  the  support  of 
a  great  army ;  had  but  the  Spaniards  been  kept  in 
heart  by  a  succession  of  these  victories  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war ;  and  had  but  the  rest  of  the 
Coalition  acted  with  more  spirit  and  wisdom,  the 
old  fame  of  the  Spanish  infantry  might  have  been 
revived,  and  a  Spanish  army«  peradventure,  might 
have  seen  Paris  before  a  French  army  had  seen 
Madrid.  As  things  were,  all  that  Ricardos  could 
do  was  to  maintain  himself  in  that  strip  of  the 
coast  of  Rousillon  Which  lies  between  the  borders 
of  Catalonia  and  Perpignan,  and  to  send  two  or 
three  thousand  of  his  men  to  assist  the  allies  in 
keeping  possession  of  Toulon.  Another  miracle 
was  seen  in  the  fate  of  old  Dagobert,  for,  though 
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io  unmcoeMial,  he  was  not  guillotined  any  more 
than  Serran. 

On  the  side  of  the  Alps,  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
"  specially  comforted  hy  some  money  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Great  Britain,"  began  the  campaign 
with  some  vigour,  being,  moreover,  further  re-in* 
forced  by  fresh  Austrian  regiments  under  the  com^ 
mand  of  General  Devins,  whose  merits,  even  in 
that  army,  bad  raised  him  from  the  ranks.  Devins, 
counting  upon  the  intelligence  which  subsisted 
between  the  French  malecontents  of  Lyons  and 
Provence  and  nearly  all  the  South,  and  upon  the 
assurances  of  a  most  animated  co«operation  given 
personally  to  the  court  of  Turin  by  M.  Precy,  the 
secret  agent  of  the  Lyonese,  was  of  opinion  that 
a  part  of  the  army  should  be  left  on  the  maritime 
AJpa  to  keep  in  check  the  French  forces  which 
occupied  the  country  of  Nice,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  army,  composed  of  Austrians  and  of 
the  bestPiedmontese  and  Sardinian  troops,  should 
march  through  Savoy,  drive  the  French  out  of  that 
country,  ehaatise  the  Savoyard  Jacobins,  who  had 
been  the  principal  cause  of  all  that  had  happened 
there  in  the  preceding  year,  and  thence  march 
■traiffht  on  to  the  populous  city  of  Lyons.    But 
the  king,  Vittorio  Amedeo,  who  was  not  without 
warm  and  generous  feelings,  was  greatly  grieved 
at  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  people  of  Nice, 
and  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  leaving  them 
for  a  whole  campaign  at  the  mercy  of  the  repub* 
licans«     The  Savoyards,  he  said,  had  betrayed 
him,  and  they  might  be  left  to  eat  the  fiuits  of 
their  treachery  and  folly  (what  with  overbearing 
republican  generals,  and  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and 
the  plundering  commissioners  from  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Savoyards  were  tolerably  well  punished) ; 
but  the  poor  Nissards,  who  had  been  so  true  to 
their  king  and  their  church,  who  had  shown  their 
abhorrence  of  Jacobin  principles,  and  who  had 
bravely  fought    their  invaders  in    their  native 
mountains,  ought  to  be  succoured  and  rescued 
before  anything    else  was   done  or  attempted. 
Devins,  ai^  others  who  thought  his  plan  b^  far 
the  more  preferable,  and  who  believed  that,  if 
properly  executed,  it  would  have  an  immense 
efiiect  in  the  south  of  France,  were  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  decided  feeling  and  will  of  the  king ;  and 
to   this  cause  they   afterwards  attributed  every 
reverse  and  misfortune.     The  mass  of  the  army 
was  collected  on  the  maritime  Alps ;  and,  before 
any  descent  was  to  be  attempted  into  the  country 
of  Nice,  fortified  camps  were  to  be  made,  and 
sundry  fortresses  improved  or  re-constructed,  to 
render  it  impossible,  even  in  case  of  a  reverse, 
that  the  republicans  should  force  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  and  get  into  Piedmont  on  that 
side.     The  command  in  chief  of  the  French  army 
of  the  Alps  was  now  intrusted  to  Kellermann, 
who  had  fought  so  bravely  at  Valmy.   To  be  in  a 
situation  to  support  both  the  troops  in  Savoy  and 
the  troops  in  Nice,  Kellermann,  with  the  centre 
and  main  body  of  the  army,  established  himself 
in  a  fortified  camp  at  Tomus  in  the  alpine  valley 


of  Queiras,  about  equidistant  from  Chambery  asd 
from  Nice.     A  strong  division  of  his  army,  u- 
eisted  by  Savoyard  militia  and  volunteers,  occupied 
the  long  valley  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienae,  md 
watched  the  paas  of  Mont  Cenis,  over  which  liy 
the  most  direct  road  from  Turin ;  another  corps 
occupied  the  Tarantaise,  and  another  was  posted 
at  Conflans,  where  the  two  valleys  of  the  Inre 
and  the  Arc  join.    The  republicans,  like  the 
royaUsts,  made  forti6ed    camps,  redoubts,  tad 
forts,  to  prevent  access  to  the  country  ihey  bdi 
These  works  were  chiefly  erected  on  the  tope  of 
mountains,  or  at  the  heads  of  the  mountain-pMsei; 
between  the  two  all  the  spurs  and  offshoots  of  the 
Alps  were  bristled  with  places  of  arms,  snd  the 
most  solemn  and  awful  solitudes,  where  the  silesce 
of  nature  had  never  been  broken  save  by  the 
torrents  which  rushed  through  the  valleys  and  the 
pine  forests  that  moaned  on  the  heights,  were  now 
disturbed  by  drums  and  trumpets,  and  all  the 
discordant  sounds  of  war.    The  French,  who  hid 
not  expected  so  much  energy  on  the  part  of  Vit- 
torio Amedeo*s  government,  and  who  were  sorely 
disappointed  at  finding  that  the  Nissards  and 
Piedmontese  would  not  take  their  gospel  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  or  fraternise  with  them  as  the 
Savoyards  had  done,  made  sundry  attempts  to 
secure  peace  on  this  side,  and  to  detach  his  Sa> 
dinian  majesty  from  the  Ckmlition  by  advantageoos 
and  tempting  offere.    Robespierre  found  meant  to 
send  a  secret  agent  to  Turin,  and  this  agent  get 
access  to  a  certain  Count  Viretti,  a  busy  intrigaiBg 
man,  without  political  judgment,  and  prabably 
without  much  patriotism  or  moral  principle.  This 
Viretti  appears  to  have  been  charmed  with  the 
offers  of  the  republicans,  who  only  wanted  neu- 
trality and  a  free  passage  at  some  ftiture  day  into 
Lombardy,  when  they  would    cede    to  Vittorio 
Amedeo  whatever  they  might  conquer  from  the 
£mperor  in  Italy.     If  his  majesty  should  he  in- 
clined to  give  up  to  France  the  island  of  Sardinia 
(the  French  had  been  trying  to  take  that  ialand 
by  force,  and  had  met  with  a  dreadful  discom- 
fiture), why,  then,  the  French  republicans  would 
put  his  majesty  in  possession  of  all  the  territories 
of  the  republic  of  Genoa  which  bordered  on  his 
own  continental  dominions,  and  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  so  earnestly  desired  to  possess.  The 
republic  of  Genoa  was  at  this  time  the  only  Italian 
power  that  was  friendly  to  the  republic  of  France; 
but  this  was  a  circumstance  not  likely  to  disturb 
the  conscience  of  the  sans- culottes.    When  Count 
Viretti  conveyed  the  propositions  to  his  king,  be 
found  that  Vittorio  would  not  entertain  them  for  a 
moment,  declaring,  as  a  conclusive  a^;uBftent,  that, 
if  even  he  could  break  his  faith  with  his  allies,  the 
Jacobins  were  not  to  be  trusted.* 

Towards  the  end  of  May  Kellermann  ordered 
Brunet,  who  commanded  in  Nice,  to  push  forward 
to  the  crests  of  the  maritime  Alps,  and  dislodge  the 
Piedmontese  and  Austrians  before  they  should  ha?« 
time  to  complete  the  works  they  were  throwii^  up* 
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As  these  potts  were  vaiiouB  and  separate,  Bninet 
divided  his  army  into  four  columns,  with  instruc- 
tions to  attack  three  of  the  more  important  points 
at  once,  and,  having  carried  them,  to  unite  and  fell 
upon  Fort  Raus,  the  strongest  and  most  important 
of  them  all,  and  the  key  to  all  the  country  behind. 
On  the  8th  of  June  the  French  columns  ascended 
the  steep  heights,  dragging  their  artillery  after  them 
by  strength  of  arm ;  and,  beginning  a  simultaneous 
attack  with  great  fury,  they  drove  the  Piedmontese 
from  every  position,  and  from  all  the  works  except 
Fort  Raus.     But,  when  they  ascended  that  loftier 
mountain  and  attacked  that  strongest  of  all  the 
works,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  well-served  Italian 
artillery,  were  driven  back,  repulsed  again,  and 
finally  driven  down  the  mountain,  with  the  loss 
of  some  of  their  guns,  and  a  frightful  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded.    They  renewed  their  attempts  on 
the  12th  of  June,  when  they  brought  1 2,000  of 
their  best  men  against  that  single  fort ;  but  they 
were  again  repulsed  and  driven  down  the  mountain, 
with  a  loss  mart  dreadful  than  their  first.    The 
Piedmontese  generals.  Colli  and  Dellera,  who  com- 
manded at  Fort  Raus,  then  recovered  dl  the  posi*- 
tions  which  had  been  lost,  and  strengthened  them 
with  better  redoubts,  and  with  more  artillery  and 
troops.    The  republicans  were  confined  to  the  low 
country  of  Nice,  and,  being  greatly  disheartened  by 
their  reverses,  they  set  up  the  ordinary  cry  that 
they  were  betrayed  by  their  generals  and  superior 
ofiicers.    Kellermann,  with  some  re-inforcements, 
hastened  from  his  fortified  camp  at  Tomus  ;  and, 
seeing  that  the  occupation  of  Fort  Raus  might  allow 
the  allies  to  go  through  the  pass  of  Vilette,  and  so 
get  between  his  main  army  at  Tomus  and  the 
troops  in  Nice,  he  placed  a  strong  division  to  watch 
that  passage,  and  threw  up  some  more  works  to 
protect  them.    In  the  same  manner,  the  re-inforce- 
ments he  sent  into  Nice  were  stationed  in  the  gorges 
through  which  the  Piedmontese  must  descend,  and 
were  employed  in  digging  trenches  and  in  raising 
redoubts.     They  were  not  always  left  undisturbed 
in  these  occupations  :  at  times  moveable  columns 
from  Colli's  division  interrupted  them ;  and  fre- 
quently their  stragglers,  and  convoys,  and  weak 
detachments  were  annihilated  or  scattered  by  the 
revengeful  peasantry,  upon  whom  the  French  had 
committed  some  atrocious  cruelties. 

But  Vittorio  Amedeo  did  not  adhere  to  the  plan 
of  campaign  he  had  laid  down.  After  collecting 
the  greater  part  of  his  own  army  and  of  his  Aus- 
trian allies  on  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  maritime 
Alps  for  the  recovery  of  Nice,  he  hesitated,  lost 
much  invaluable  time  in  doubt  and  indecision,  and 
at  last  resolved  to  unite  Devins's  plan  with  his  own, 
and  pursue  them  both  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
He  was,  however,  enticed  by  many  important  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  many  urgent  prayers  and  re- 
presentations. Precy  and  the  counter-revolutionists 
at  Lyons  had  raised  the  banner  of  revolt,  had  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy  with  Marseilles,  Toulon, 
and  other  cities  of  the  South,  and  were  threatened 
with  a  siege  and  extermination  by  the  republicans. 


If  the  armies  of  the  Convention  should  succeed 
against  Lyons,  the  soul  of  the  confederacy  would 
be  gone,  and  the  men  of  the  South,  who  had  cer- 
tainly been  encouraged  to  take  up  arms  by  the 
court  of  Turin,  would  be  exposed  to  a  most  re- 
morseless and  bloody  vengeance;  but  if,  on  the 
other  side,  Lyons  could  be  defended,  and  the  re- 
publican besieging  army  beaten  and  scattered,  the 
whole  of  France  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps 
— a  country  abounding  with  enthusiastic  royalists — 
might  be  turned  against  the  Convention.     On  the 
other  side  the  allies,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
people,  had  taken  possession  of  Toulon,  and  were 
casting  about  on  every  side  for  arms  and  men  to 
defend  that  place  t^ainst  the  republicans.     From 
Nice  to  Toulon  was  but  a  short  and  easy  voyage ; 
and  even  by  land  the  House  of  Vittorio  Amedeo  had 
sent  before  now  an  army  beyond  Toulon«     If  the 
county  of  Nice  could  be  cleared  of  the  French,  the 
army  of  the  maritime  Alps,  driving  the  enemy  before 
them,  might  march  through  Provence  to  Toukm, 
while  the  rest  of  his  troops,  if  they  could  only  clear 
Savoy,  might  advance  to  Lyons.     Vittorio  Amedeo 
therefore  sent  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Montferrat,  and 
one  part  of  the  army,  across  Mont  Cenis  and  the 
Lesser  St.  Bernard,  to  drive  the  republicans  out  of 
Sayoy  and  the  Tarantaise ;  and  he  went  himself  to 
Fort  Raus  to  direct  the  campaign  in  Nice.  Although 
he  took  the  fidd  several  weeks  too  late,  the  Duke 
of  Montferrat  drove  the  republicans  before  him, 
took  possession  of  the  Tarantaise,  and  of  all  the 
Valais  from  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis  to  St*  Jean  de 
Maurienne,  and  from  that  town  to  Aigue-Belle, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  that  long  narrow  valley, 
or  where  it  begins  to  open  on  the  comparatively 
champagne  country  about  Montmelian  and  Cham- 
bery.     He  became,  in  fact,  master  of  the  whole  of 
Upper  Savoy,  and  of  a  good  part  of  the  lower 
country  ;  but,  instead  of  advancing  boldly  and  ra- 
pidly upon  Chambery,  which  little  capital  must 
have  surrendered,  the  duke  halted  near  Aigue- 
Belle.    If  the  whole  of  the  army,  excepting  merdy 
a  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  passes  at  Raus,  had 
been  employed  upon  this  sole  expedition,  as  origin- 
ally recommended  by  Devins,  there  was  nothing 
hopeless  in  the  project  of  its  advancing  from 
Chambery  to  Lyons,  and  giving  its  hand  to  that 
formidable  anti-Jacobin  confederacy ;  but,  divided 
as  it  now  was,  perhaps  the  most  that  could  have 
been  accomplished  was  to  beat  the  French  out  of 
their  camp  at  Confians  and  to  recover  Chambery. 
But,  through  the  hesitation  and  delays  of  the  Duke 
of  Montferrat,  even  these  two  objects  became  un- 
attainable.    Kellermann,  who  was  as  quick  as  the 
duke  was  slow,  rushed  from  his  central  position  at 
Tomus  with  re-inforcements  for  Chambery  and  the 
camp  at  Confians;   other  republicans  poured  in 
from  Annecy  and  the  country  round  Geneva ;  the 
Savoyards,  armed  as  a  militia,  and  full  of  hatred 
and  fury  against  their  former  fellow-subjects  the 
Piedmontese,  marched  with  the  French,  and  gave 
them  all  the  advantage  of  their  local  knowledge 
and  influoice.    With  the  population  against  them, 
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the  republicans  could  scarcelj  have  ventured  into 
the  narrow  defiles,  and  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs 
and  stupendous  mountains  of  that  country;  but 
with  the  people  on  their  side  all  the  natural  dis- 
advantages of  that  seat  of  war  were  turned  upon 
the  troops  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Early  in 
October,  a  litde  more  than  a  month  after  their 
descent  from  those  mountains,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
ferrat  and  his  troops,  retreatbg  before  superior 
numbers,  were  obliged  to  recross  Mont  Cenis  and 
the  Lesser  St.  Bernard,  and  to  abandon  everything 
they  had  gained  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alps. 
They  retired,  however,  like  brave  men  and  in  good 
order,  the  division  in  the  Tarantaise  fighting  a 
desperate  battle  for  the  preservation  of  their  ar- 
tillery, which  was  slowly  ascending  the  rugged 
pass  of  St  Bernard  while  they  kept  the  repub- 
licans at  bay  in  the  country"  below.  Upon  news 
of  this  retreat  all  hope  abandoned  the  Lyonese, 
who,  after  bravely  standing  a  siege  of  nearly  two 
months,  surrendered  to  the  republicans :  and  thus 
the  main  link  was  broken  that  held  together  the 
confederacy  of  the  South  of  France,  and  without 
which  there  was  but  slight  hope  of  the  allies  keep- 
ing the  ground  they  had  gained  at  Toulon.  In  the 
mean  time  Vittorio  Amedeo  had  not  been  without 
his  successes :  like  his  son,  he  began  by  driving 
the  republicans  before  him.  DetceodiBg  frem^  the 
crests  of  the  maritime  Alps,  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  all  the  advanced  posts  and  works  of  the 
French;  but  on  the  18th  of  October  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss  at  the  bridge  of  Giletta ; 
and  then,  disheartened  by  the  intelligence  of  his 
son's  retreat,  of  the  re-conquest  of  Savoy,  and  of  the 
Ml  of  Lyons,  he  retreat^  by  the  roads  through 
which  he  had  come,  leaving  Nice  to  the  French, 
and  depriving  the  English  and  the  Spaniards  and 
his  other  allies  at  Toulon  of  any  hope  they  might 
have  entertained  of  further  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion from  him.  To  retreat  was,  however,  under 
circumstances,  the  wisest  measure  he  could  adopt, 
for  Kellermann,  with  no  enemy  left  in  Savoy, 
might  have  brought  the  mass  of  his  army,  and  a 
host  of  elated  Savoyard  militia,  down  from  Tomus 
to  the  river  Var  and  the  Nissard  country. 

The  events  of  the  war  at  sea  remain  to  be  nar- 
rated. Before  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain,  the  French,  determined  to  make  use  of 
their  sovereignty  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea  while 
it  lasted,  dispatched  Admiral  Truguet  with  nine- 
teen ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  having 
on  board  six  thousand  land  troops,  to  make  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  the  island  which  gave  the 
house  of  Savoy  their  royal  title,  and  which, 
though  rude  and  but  little  cultivated,  was  exu- 
berantly fertile,  producing  in  abundimce  wheat 
and  other  grains,  of  which  there  was  now  a 
dearth  in  a  great  part  of  France.  The  more  im- 
mediate motives  and  necessities  that  had  pro- 
duced the  expeditk>n  were  shown  in  a  numer- 
ous fleet  of  merchant-vessels  that  were  collected 
to  follow  the  men-of-war,  and  to  return  to  France 
immediately  with  cargoes  of  Sardinian  com ;  not 


the  slightest  apprehension  being  entertained  that 
so  grand  an  expedition  could  miscarry.    But,  be- 
sides this  urgent  necessity  for  bread,  there  were  cer- 
tain other  reasons  which  pointed  out  the  island  as  a 
proper  conquest  to  be  made  at  this  moment    The 
neighbouring  island  of  Corsica  was  beginning  to 
rebel  against  the  Convention,  and,  unless  the  French 
should  obtain  possession  of  Sardinia,   with  the 
command  of  the  narrow  Strait  of  St.  Bonifacio, 
which  separates  the  two  islands,  they  were  almost 
sure  to  lose  a  possession  which  bad  cost  them  an 
immense  deal  of  money  and  no  small  quantity  of 
blood.      Moreover,  in  the  approaching  maritime 
war  with  England,  the  more  friendly  ports  they 
could  have  to  shelter  their  Mediterranean  fleet  the 
better;  and,  besides Cagliari — a  most  commodious 
harbour — there    were  several  ports    in  Sardinia 
which  would  all  be  closed  against  the  tricolor  flag 
unless  the  House  of  Savoy  were  dispossessed  of 
the  sovereignty.      Truguet,  and  those  who  sent 
him,  committed  sundry  little  mistakes.     They  fan- 
cied that,  because  the  Sardinians  were  rather  tur- 
bulent subjects  to   King  Vittorio  Amedeo,  who 
never  resided  among  them,  and  who  only  drew 
taxes  and  produce  from  them  (such  slight  and  un- 
certain taxes  as  could  be  raised),  they  must  be  ripe 
for  revolt,  and  prepared  to  receive  with  enthusiasm 
a  king-hating  people,  who  would  promise  them  (as 
they  did  promise,  by  decree  and  manifesto,  to  all 
subjects  who  would  take  up  arms  against  their 
governments)  the  elysium  of  no  taxes,  and  bring 
them  caps  of  liberty,  and  trees  of  liberty,  and 
equality,  and  the  rights  of  man.     They  posi- 
tively calcuhi^  that  the  Sards  would  welcome 
them  and  join  them ;   and  they  knew  that  tbe 
king  had  only  two  or  three  small  garrisons  in 
the  whole  island.    But  the  Sards,  though  turbu- 
lent, and  even  lawless,  were  not  disaffected;  the 
nidest  and  roughest  people  in  Europe,  they  had  a 
mortal  aversion  for  all  changes,  for  all  foreigners, 
for  all  projectors  and  interlopers.      As  for  liberty, 
they  had  enough  of  it ;  and  their  mountain  liberty, 
though  resting  upon  every  man's  rifle  or  musket, 
and  dagger,  and  not  upon  theory  or  declaration  of 
rights,  was  as  perfect  as  the  republican  liberty  o( 
France,  and  not  very  dissimilar  to  it :  as  for  any 
theories  or  abstract  ideas,  they  were  far  too  un- 
enlightened to  entertain  them  or  care  about  them. 
The  French  might  just  as  well  have  attempted  to 
proselytize  ^ at  Timbuctoo  as  at  Cagliari;    they 
might  as  well  have  sent  their  Rights  of  Man  to 
the  Algerines  as  to  the  Sardinians.     It  is  certain 
that  few  of  these  islanders  knew  anything  of  wb"^ 
bad  been  passing  in  France,  for  communications 
were  rare  as  were  the  arts  of  rea4ing  and  writing 
among  them ;  but,  if  they  had  known  how  the  re- 
publicans had  treated  the  Roman  church,  to  which 
they  were  blindly  but  most  passionately  attacWi 
they  would  have  had  one  motive  more  for  receiring 
them  as  they  did.    There  was  not  a  sheepskin-clad 
Sard  but  had  a  crucifix  round  his  neck,  and  a 
murderous  long  gun  in  his  band,  or  ready  fof  it* 
There  was  nowhere  a  more  resolute  people,  or  0Dt 
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more  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms.  On  the  24kh 
of  January  Truguet  sailed  into  the  Bay  of  Cag* 
liari,  and  anchored  his  great  ships  in  front  of  the 
town,  with  their  broadsides  turned  towards  it.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  he  sent  an  officer  and  twenty 
soldiers  to  summon  the  place,  and  represent  the 
amazing  advantages  which  the  islanders  would  de* 
rive  from  a  union  with  the  French  republic.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  boat  got  well  within  the  range 
of  their  guns  than  the  Sards  opened  a  fire  upon 
it,  and  killed  the  officer  and  fourteen  of  his  people, 
besides  wounding  nearly  ail  the  rest.  Disap- 
pointed and  furious  at  such  a  reception,  Truguet 
forthwith  began  a  bombardment  like  that  which 
had  been  so  effectual  at  Oneglialast  autumn;  but 
Cagliari  was  not  Oneglia.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  stood  on  a  commanding  height  above  the 
^y*  just  where  the  Carthaginians  had  founded  it 
twenty-four  centuries  ago ;  and  it  had  batteries  and 
great  guns,  and  furnaces  for  making  red*hot  shot, 
and  men  who  knew  how  to  use  these  things.  The 
sight  of  the  fleet  on  the.  coast  had  drawn  a  great 
many  of  the  half-wild  country-people  towards  the 
city  and  port  of  Cagliari ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  firing 
began,  the  mountaineers,  and  shepherds,  and  goat* 
herds,  in  their  sheepskin  coats,  and  with  their  long 
muskets  slung  across  their  shoulders,  descended 
like  torrents  from  their  mountains,  some  marching 
into  the  town  to  assist  the  garrison,  and  others 
taking  post  by  the  different  landing-places  round 
the  bay,  sheltering  themselves  behind  rocks  and 
sand-heaps,  behind  trees  and  bushes,  and  low 
stone  walls.  While  his  ships  were  bombarding 
and  thundering  at  the  town  without  any  visible 
effect,  Truguet  landed  a  strong  detachment  of  his 
land-troops  near  the  village  of  Quartii,  famed  for 
producing  the  best  bread  in  Sardinia  (and  Sar- 
dinian bread,  generally,  is  the  best  in  the  world), 
to  see  what  could  be  done  on  land.  These  sol- 
diers were  soon  brought  to  a  stand  by  an  enemy 
that  was  scarcely  visible,  except  by  the  smoke  of 
his  guns;  six  hundred  of  them  were  killed,  or 
(which  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  for  the  Sards 
gave  no  quarter)  were  left  wounded  on  the  shore ; 
the  rest  fled  back  to  their  boats  and  got  on  board 
their  ships,  most  heartily  sick  of  Sardinian  war- 
fiire.  So  adroit  were  the  islanders,  and  so  well 
chosen  their  covering  and  places  of  ambush,  that 
their  whole  loss  in  this  conflict  did  not  exceed  Sive 
killed  and  a  few  wounded.  When  he  had  bom- 
barded Cagliari  for  three  days,  burning  as  much 
powder  as  would  have  sufficed  for  a  grand  cam- 
paign ;  when  one  of  his  vessels  had  been  burned 
by  the  red-hot  shot  of  the  garrison,  when  two 
more  had  been  sunk,  and  when  nearly  all  the 
rest  had  been  so  battered  and  damaged  in  their 
rigging  that  they  were  scarcely  manageable,  Tru- 
guet hauled  off,  and  came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf,  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  Sardinian 
imtteries.  The  only  mischief  he  had  inflicted  was 
upon  the  lower  suburb  of  the  town,  and  upon  a 
few  fishermen's  huts.  He  tarried  for  some  time, 
repairing  his  rigging  and  talking  of  repeating  his 


attack ;  but  the  republicans,  both  sa'dors  and  sol- 
diers, became  mutinous ;  he  could  no  longer  think 
that  the  French-  had  a  party  in  the  island — ^he 
could  no  longer  expect  a  friendly  reception  from 
those  devils  of.  Sards — a  storm  came  to  quicken 
his  resolution,  and  so,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  with 
a  crippled  fleet,  he  departed  from  those  inhospita- 
ble shores,  and  bore  away  for  Toulon. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  day  after  the  king's 
execution  at  Paris,  and  two  days  before  Truguet 
entered  the  Bay  of  Cagliari,  an  attack  was  made 
on  La  Madalena,  a  small  island  belonging  to  the 
Sards  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  by  a  small  re« 
publican  force  from  Corsica  under  the  command 
of  General  Cesare.  This  expedition  was  repulsed, 
and  is  only  noticeable  from  the  fact  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  having  served  in  it.* 

So  little  were  we  prepared  for  the  war  with 
France,  that  there  was  no  English  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  until  months  after  Truguet's  Sar- 
dinian .  adveuture ;  and  even  near  home,  when 
Lord  Howe  took  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  and  put  to  sea  (on  the  1 4th  of  July,  and  not 
before),  his  force  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Brest 
fleet  He  sailed  from  Spithead  with  fifteen  ships 
of  the  line,  three  of  which  were  first-rates ;  but 
boisterous  and  foggy  weather  obliged  him  to  seek 
shelter  in  Torbay.  Here  he  received  intelligence 
that  a  French  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line 
had  been  seen  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Belleisle. 
His  lordship  put  to  sea  on  the  following  morning, 
the  25th,  and,  meeting  an  English  frigate,  he 
sent  it  into  Plymouth  to  request  the  re-inforcement 
of  two  third-rates  which  lay  ready  in  that  port. 
These  two  ships  joined  immediately;  and  the 
whole  fleet  then  bore  away  for  Bellei^e.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  when  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Belleisle,  they  caught  a  faint  glimpse 
of  the  French;  and,  standing  in-shore,  towards 
the  evening  they  could  discover  from  their  mast- 
heads the  top-sails  of  the  enemy  appearing  just 
above  the  horizon.    At  sunset  fifteen  sail  of  the 

•  It  htf  been  mid,  on  the  ftequentiy  donhUbl  Aattiority  of  Ute 
SL  Helena  memoin.  thai  Boiia|Murte  was  at  Cagliari  with  Tniguet, 
aiid  landed  at  Quartn  with  the  troope  that  met  with  >o  hot  a  recep- 
tion. But  it  appcan  that  this  i»  quite  Incorrect,  and  that  the  mifti^ 
aroee  from  his  being  employed  two  or  tliree  davs  before  at  La  Bftada- 
lena,  at  the  opposite  end  of  Sardinia.  According  to  local  tradition, 
diis  was  ttie  flnt  time  the  young  artillery  oflfeer  was  under  fire,  snd 
in  the  attach,  which  was  made  from  a  French  corvette  and  some 
smaller  vessels  that  sailed  ftom  the  port  of  Bonifacio,  he  direoted  the 
ariog  and  the  throwing  of  Uie  bombs  with  rare  skill.  The  Sards  of 
Is.  Madalena  kept  for  many  years  a  bomb  which  fell  ujon  one  of 
their  churches,  and  which,  they  said,  had  been  thrown  by  Napoleon'a 
own  lumd.  In  the  same  church  they  preser\-ed  some  eilTer  cliande- 
liers  and  a  silver  crucifix,  which  had  iieen  presented  to  them  by 
Nelson.  These  higbly-vmlned  gifts  remain ;  bat  in  183S  the  islanders 
sold  the  rapntad  Bonaparte  bomb  to  a  Glasgow  merchant  for  thirty 
dollars,  which  money  was  to  be  spent  in  buying  a  clock  for  tha 
ohureh.-Pa^.  royivM  «  C^».  «/^  '^^^j  «*  «"  *"*"^-^ 

On  the  eve  of  the  expedition  to  La  Madalena,  it  is  said  BonaDiirte 
ran  a  narrow  chance  of  being  tore  to  pieces  by  the  FMnch  »pon. 
who  were  all  demi«o«ues,  and  who  had  lust  committed  some  bloody 
excesses  at  Ajacclo.  the  little  capiul  of  Corsica,  and  his  native  place. 
Tliew»  Jacobin  sailors  g«t  into  a  quarrel  with  aomaCoiaican  scddiors 
or  volunteers  (or  so  goes  the  local  story);  Bonaparte,  as  an  officer. 
r:*n  to  restore  order ;  the  seamen  called  him  an  aiistoemt.  sanf  u» 
Ira  to  him,  threatened  to  lanteme  him,  fell  npon  him.  and  ware 
about  proceeding  to  extremities,  when  the  moyor,  municipiUs,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boniftusio  ran  to  hia  reecaa,  and  saved 

Notiiini  is  more  probable  than  this  little  story,  for  nothing  could 
surpass  the  indiscipline  and  anarchy  and  savage  fury  that  reigned  al 
this  time  in  the  Freaeh  navy. 
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line  and  two  frigates  were  counted  from  the  English 
mast-heads.  On  the  foUowing  morning  seventeen 
sail  of  the  line  were  counted,  and,  later,  there 
am)eared  a  greater  number.  Lord  Howe  bore  all 
sau  to  come  up  with  them ;  but  the  winds  were 
light,  and  the  French  ships  sailed  better  than  bis 
own,  our  government  having  been  somewhat  neg- 
ligent in  its  attention  to  naval  architecture,  al- 
though all  our  honour  and  all  aax  safety  depended 
upon  our  shipping.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
of  August  not  a  sail  of  the  enemy  was  in  sight* 
On  the  3rd  two  French  ships  were  chased  by 
Howe's  advanced  frigates ;  but  they  were  too  close 
to  the  shore  to  be  intercepted  in  their  retreat.  On 
the  10th  the  whole  British  fleet  approached  the 
coast  near  Brest  with  the  intention  of  looking 
into  Brest ;  but  now  the  weather  was  so  tem* 
pestuous  that  several  of  his  ships  sprung  their 
masts,  and  others  had  their  sails  torn  to  ribands. 
This  obliged  Lord  Howe  to  return  to  Torbay, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  September.  The 
services  rendered  by  this  Channel  fleet  did  not 
much  exceed  their  securing  the  safe  arrival  of  our 
vast  West  Indian  convoys,  which  must  otherwise 
have  been  intercepted  by  the  Brest  fleet.  At  the 
end  of  October,  Howe,  who  had  been  still  further 
re-inforced,put  to  sea  with  twenty-four  sail  of  the 
line  and  several  frigates.  He  kept  cruizing,  in 
the  midst  of  almost  perpetual  storms,  till  the  10th 
of  December.  Several  times  he  was  tantahsed  by 
the  sight  of  the  French  fleet;  but,  owing  to  the 
inferior  sailing  of  his  ships,  he  could  never  come 
up  with  them ;  and  not  a  shotted  gun  was  fired, 
except  by  the  '  Latona,'  Captain  Thomborough, 
who  (m  one  occasion  gained  fast  ahead  of  the 
French,  passed  under  a  fire  from  three  or  four  of 
their  first-rates,  and  made  a  spirited  but  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  cut  the  rigging  of  their  foremost 
ships,  and  stop  them  till  his  lordship  could  come 
up  and  eugage.  The  English  public,  who  only 
knew  that  Howe  had  seen  the  Brest  fleet  and  had 
not  destroyed  it,  were  grievously  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  his  operations ;  but  he  had  preserved 
property  of  an  immense  value,  and  he  had  notably 
improved  the  seamanship  and  the  discipline  of  the 
fleet  by  his  long-continued  cruizing  and  ma- 
noeuvring, so  that  a  good  foundation  was  laid  for 
future  success.  A  detached  frigate,  the  *  Crescent,' 
commanded  by  Captain  Saumarez,  engaged  and 
captured  a  French  frigate  of  superior  force  off 
Barfleur.* 

In  the  West  Indies  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  French  islands  by  a  small  squadron  and  some 
land-troops;  and  Tobago,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon 
were  successively  reduced.  At  the  inviution  of 
the  French  planters,  who  stood  in  about  equal 
dread  of  the  Jacobius  and  the  Convention  and  the 
revolted  blacks,  we  took  possession  of  all  the 
western  or  French  portion  of  the  island  of  St 
Domingo.    But  at  Martinique  we  met  with  a  re- 

•  Sir  John  Barrow,  Life  of  Eul  How«.— WUliam  Stewart  Roie, 
Na^l  Biitorjr  of  the  late  War,  compiled  from  authentic  doeaments. 
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pulse :  the  French  royalists  of  the  island,  who  bsd 
invited  Major-General  Bruce,  deceived  the  expect- 
ations of  co-operation  to  which  they  had  givca 
rise ;  and  the  English  force  employed  was  found 
insufficient  to  do  the  work  by  itself.  An  engags. 
ment  of  the  fiercest  kind,  which  served  as  sn  inti- 
mation of  the  spirit  that  animated  our  sailofs,  snd 
of  the  way  in  which  they  intended  to  fight  out  tfaii 
war,  took  place  between  the  ^  Port  of  Boston '  sad 
the  islands.  The  *  Ambuscade,'  a  French  frigstt^ 
mounting  thirty-six  guns,  and  manned  with  four 
hundred  picked  seamen,  who  had  almost  all  served 
in  the  American  war,  fell  in  with  the  English 
frigate  the  *  Boston,'  commanded  by  Captsin 
Courteney,  whose  force  amounted  to  thirty-two 
guns,  and  only  two  hundred  and  four  men.  The 
'  Boston '  unfortunately  received  several  shots  be* 
tween  wind  and  water,  suffered  much  in  her 
rigging,  and  lost  her  brave  captain  early  in  the 
action;  but,  though  almost  sinking,  she  msin- 
tained  the  contest  until  the  greatly  superior  Frendi 
frigate,  with  her  deck  covered  with  killed  and 
wounded,  hauled  off. 

In  the  East  Indies  all  the  small  French  factories 
were  seized:  Pondicherry,  which  had  been  re- 
stored at  the  last  peace,  surrendered  to  Genml 
Brathwaite;  and  the  French  flag  again  entirely 
disappeared  from  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  month  of  July  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Hood 
entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  presented  himself 
before  Toulon  vrith  a  force  ,very  inferior  to  that 
which  Truguet  had  brought  back  with  him  horn 
Sardinia;  for  Hood  had  only  seven  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  some  small  craft.  But  the 
confederacy  of  the  cities  of  the  south  was  then  in 
full  vigour ;  the  counter^revolutionists  seemed  de- 
termined to  resort  to  every  extremity  rather  than 
submit  to  the  merciless  Convention  snd  the 
Jacobins ;  and  not  merely  from  Toulon,  but  from 
Marseilles,  Aix,  Lyons,  and  many  intermediate 
towns,  the  British  commander  received  royalist 
deputations  or  letters,  imploring  his  assistsnce  and 
friendly  co-operation.  At  Toulon,  nearly  all  the 
old  officers  of  the  French  navy,  who  had  been  de: 
prived  of  their  commands,  who  had  been  insulted, 
degraded,  and  at  times  even  beaten,  and  who  had 
seen  their  relatives  or  friends  in  the  service 
butchered  by  the  jacobinised  sailors,  joined  in  the 
correspondence  with  Lord  Hood,  and  suggested 
or  recommended  the  desperate  measures  of  8U^ 
rendering  their  fleet  to  him,  and  putting  him  in 
possession  of  the  ports  and  forts.  The  admiral,  ss 
a  preliminary  to  the  negotiation,  and  as  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  their  loyalty  and  sincerity,  called 
upon  them  for  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of 
Louis  the  Seventeenth ;  and  upon  that  condition  he 
promised  not  only  to  the  people  of  Toulon,  bat 
also  to  those  of  Marseilles,  and  of  the  other  con- 
federating towns,  all  the  support  in  his  power* 
The  sections  of  Toulon  were  assembled  to  delibe- 
rate; the  Jaeobms,  together  with  some  who  wen 
not  Jacobins,  but  only  furious  at  the  notion  of 
placing  their  great  fleet  in  the  hands  of  the  Eog* 
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Ikh,  resisted,  and  made  a  tremendous  outcry ;  but 
they  were  outvoted  in  the  sections,  and,  when  they 
attempted  to  try  the  strength  of  their  party,  or 
their  parties,  in  the  town,  they  found  that  they 
were  mi^rably  weak,  and  their  adversaries  very 
strong;  for  ten  thousand  and  more  Provencals  had 
gathered  in  Toulon  and  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, haying  either  fled  before  the  republican 
armies,  or  having  assembled  at  the  call  of  some 
devoted  royalists.  This  majority  did  not  proceed 
with  more  moderation  than  was  usual  to  all  French 
majorities,  of  whatsoever  principles  or  politics. 
They  seized,  tried,  and  put  to  death  the  president 
of  the  Jacobin  Club;  they  persecuted  and  impri- 
soned many  6f  their  late  persecutors,  killing  not  a 
few  of  those  sans-culottes  in  riots  and  broils ;  they 
dug  up  the  bones  of  some  royalists  who  'had  been 
murdered  when  the  Jacobins  had  the  upper  hand, 
and  carried  them  in  procession  through  the  streets ; 
they  replaced  all  the  unsworn  priests,  and  re* 


revolutionised  everything.  In  all  things,  they  com- 
mitted themselves  so  deeply,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  republicans  but  destruction ; 
and  tiie  republican  troops  in  the  South  were  be- 
coming victorious.  General  Cartaux  defeated  the 
Marseillese  royalists  in  a  hollow  on  the  road  be- 
tween Aix  and  Marseilles;  the  sans«culottes  of 
Marseilles  fell  upon  their  flying  townsmen,  and 
opened  the  gates  of  their  town  to  the  republicans 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  who 
came  to  make  the  guillotine  permanent.  From 
Marseilles  to  Toulon  was  no  very  long  march; 
and  the  Toulonese  were  warned  by  the  fugitives 
from  the  former  city  of  the  terrible  fate  which 
must  befall  them  if  Cartaux  should  pay  them  a 
visit,  and  find  them  undecided  and  unprepared. 
Other  fugitives,  with  their  wives  and  their  children, 
came  to  seek  refuge  in  Toulon,  and  to  recommend 
every  resolution  and  measure  that  seemed  likely 
to  make  that  place  a  safe  asylum.    It  was  clear 
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there  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  and  on  the  29th  of 
August  the  counter-revolutionists  concluded  their 
treaty  with  Lord  Hood,  who,  on  his  part,  agreed 
that  the  town  should  be  held  by  the  English  for 
Louis  XVII.,  and  that  the  ships  and  forts  should 
be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Having 
some  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  mixed  body 
of  men  with  whom  he  had  negotiated,  Hood  at  first 
only  landed  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand oi  Captain  Elphinstone,  of  the  '  Robust,' 
seyenty-four;  but,  upon  seeing  that  the  forts  which 
commanded  the  outer  road  were  quietly  given  up  to 


this  detachment,  he  disembarked  more  men,  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  Fort  La  Malgue, 
and  of  other  forts  and  batteries  which  commanded 
the  French  ships  of  war,  the  inner  harbour,  and 
the  town.  Truguet  had  resigned,  or  had  been 
deprived  of  bis  command,  some  time  before  this. 
Admiral  Trogoff,  a  foreigner,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him,  had  been  a  party  in  the  negotiation 
with  the  English,  and  he  now  hoisted  the  white 
flag  of  the  Bourbons.  St.  Julien,  the  second  in 
command,  an  entire  Jacobin,  who  had  been  elected 
to  the  rank  of  vioe-admird  by  the  sailors  of  the 
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fleet,  hoisted  the  tri-color  flag,  and  called  upon 
the  fleet  to  stand  by  him  and  their  country ;  but 
all  the  French  ships  except  seven  followed  Tro- 
goff's  example ;  Lord  Hood's  ships  began  to 
come  in  to  the  outer  harbour ;  the  land  batteries 
and  the  forts,  well  manned  with  English  sailors 
and  marines,  or  with  shouting  royalists,  threatened 
to  sink  erery  vessel  that  ofl'ered  any  resistance; 
and  presently  St.  Julien  and  the  crews  of  the  seven 
ships  landed  and  fled.  The  sections  of  the  town 
then  made  a  convention  with  the  republican  sea- 
men, who  obtained  four  ships  of  the  line  (dis- 
armed) to  transport  them  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic, 
Lord  Hood  ratifying  the  agreement,  and  giving 
them  passes  to  protect  them  from  being  made  pri- 
soners by  any  other  part  of  our  fleets.  In  this 
easy  and  most  unexpected  manner  the  best  French 
port  in  the  Mediterranean,  together  with  the  ar- 
senal, stores,  and  an  immense  fleet,  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  English.  But  Lord  Hood  had 
scarcely  put  the  port  in  order  and  taken  possession 
of  the  town,  ere  General  Cartaux  arrived  with  his 
victorious  army  from  Marseilles,  and  cantoned  in 
the  villages  and  bastides  round  about,  calling  upon 
all  the  four  comers  of  France  for  re-inforcements, 
and  upon  every  patriot  in  it  for  aid  and  assistance. 
He  was  cautious  not  to  make  too  close  an  ap- 
proach ;  the  nearest  of  his  posts  was  on  a  steep 
hill  four  or  Ave  miles  from  the  walls  of  Toulon, 
and  his  head-quarters  were  still  farther  off  on  the 
high  road  which,  running  over  a  mountainous 
country,  leads  to  Marseilles.  Kellermann  detached 
Lapoype  to  his  assistance  with  4000  or  5000  men ; 
and  volunteers  and  other  corps  gradually  collected. 
On  the  other  side.  Lord  Hood,  sensible  that  the 
most  desperate  efforts  would  be  made  to  recover 
the  place,  and  that  his  sailors  and  the  French  roy- 
alists would  be  unequal  to  its  defence,  applied  in 
all  directions  for  troops  and  other  re-inforcements ; 
and,  with  rather  unusual  activity,  our  allies  in  the 
Mediterranean  sent  ships  and  troops  to  Toulon. 
The  Spanish  admiral  Langara,  who  was  nearest  at 
hand,  took  on  board  the  3000  men  of  the  army  of 
Roussillon,  came  up  with  his  fleet,  and  joined 
Hood.  The  Bourbon  King  of  Naples,  whose 
wife,  Caroline  of  Austria,  was  sister  to  Marie 
Antoinette  (now  no  more),  had  declared  war 
against  the  French  republicans,  and  at  the  first 
summons  he  sent  down  his  small  fleet  and  some 
land  troops  to  co-operate.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
sent  another  detachment;  and  5000  men  were 
promised  from  the  Austrian  army  in  Lombardy — 
only  these  last  never  arrived.  Lord  Hood's  fleet 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  fresh  arrivals  of  ships 
of  the  line  and  frigates  from  England  ;  and  he 
expected  some  troops  from  Gibraltar.  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  who  had  served  with  reputation  in  the 
English  army,  arrived  from  Italy,  where  he  had 
been  travelling  for  his  pleasure,  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Hood,  took  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  troops.  Before  Lord  Mulgrave's 
arrival,  Captain  Elphinstone,  with  300  English 
sailors  and  marines,  and  about  an  equal  number 


of  Spaniards,  made  a  sortie,  and  paid  a  visit  to 
Cartaux*s  advanced  post  at  the  village  of  Oltioales, 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  rendered  difficult  of 
access  by  a  ravine  which  had  a  stone  bridge  over 
it  defended  by  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Tlie  win- 
dows of  the  village,  and  the  stone  walls  of  the 
vineyards  round  it,  were  lined  vrith  musketry,  and 
two  other  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  in  an 
old  fort  The  republicans  were  between  100  and 
800  strong.  Some  French  royalists,  who  had 
engaged  to  come  round  from  Toulon  by  a  different 
way,  and  to  bring  some  field-pieces  with  them, 
did  not  keep  their  appointment.  Elphinstone  had 
no  cannon  of  any  kind — ^he  had  nothing  but  cut- 
lasses, and  muskets  and  bayonets ;  but  he  resolved 
not  to  return  vrithout  trying  what  sort  of  steel  his 
bayonets  were  made  of.  He  posted  a  part  of  his 
small  force  on  a  hillock  near  the  bridge,  with 
orders  to  fire  incessantly  at  the  cannon ;  and  he 
commanded  the  main  column  to  advance  under 
cover  of  a  wall  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy ;  and,  when  exposed  to  their  fire,  to 
rush  forward  with  bayonets  fixed.  The  success 
was  complete;  the  republicans  were  beaten  out 
of  the  vineyaitis  and  right  out  of  the  village,  their 
cannon  were  taken,  their  ammunition,  and  even 
their  standards;  and  with  these  trophies,  and 
hardly  any  loss,  the  brave  sailor  returned  to  Tou- 
lon. Two  days  after  Lord  Mulgrave's  arrival, 
Cartaux,  whose  re-inforcements  came  in  much 
faster  than  those  of  the  allies,  drew  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  town,  and  drove  some  French  roy- 
alists and  a  party  of  Spaniards  from  an  outpost 
on  a  hill.  But,  as  the  English  general  perceived 
that  this  post  was  out  of  the  line  of  defence,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  recover  it.  For  some  days 
the  republicans  pushed  their  patroles  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  outposts,  and  the  allies  remained  on 
the  defensive,  not  choosing  to  exhaust  their  gar- 
rison, which  was  still  far  too  small  for  the  defence 
of  such  a  place  as  Toulon,  which  lies  in  a  hollow 
in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  so  that 
the  crests  of  all  these  hills,  or  all  of  them  which 
commanded  the  town,  had  to  be  covered  and  de- 
fended. M.  Thiers  taxes  the  allies  with  a  want 
of  spirit  or  of  military  intelligence  in  not  going 
out  and  destroying  the  armies  of  Cartaux  and 
Lapoype  one  after  the  other,  instead  of  staying  to 
fortify  the  place;  but  the  French  generals  are 
rather  open  to  accusation  for  not  going  in,  in- 
stead of  leaving  so  weak  a  force  time  to  strengthen 
their  positions  and  receive  re-inforcements.  Now, 
when  they  drove  a  body  of  Spaniards  from  a 
height  which  was  really  within  the  line  of  defence, 
Lord  Mulgrave  moved  out  with  a  small  column, 
and  drove  them  from  it  with  a  very  severe  loss. 
In  this  affair  a  corps  of  Neapolitans  behaved 
with  admirable  gallantry.  The  expected  succours 
arrived  from  Gibraltar,  but  they  consisted  merely 
of  two  foot  regiments  and  a  few  artillery-men,  under 
the  command  of  General  O'Hara,  a  brave  officer, 
but  said  to  have  been  not  a  very  cool  or  a  skiirm 
one.    O'Hara  took  the  command  of  the  phice  wd 
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of  all  the  land  troops  of  the  aUies,  which  did  not 
even  now  exceed  ll,OOQ  men,  counting  all  nations, 
and  including  some  corps  that  had  nothing  of  the 
soldier  but  the  name.  To  keep  all  that  wide  range 
of  hills  (some  of  which  commanded  the  two  har- 
bours, and  the  fleets  in  them  as  well  as  the  town) 
would  have  required,  at  the  very  least,  30,000  troops 
of  the  best  quality.  It  was  not  an  over-extended 
fortress,  but  a  great  patch  of  country  that  they  had 
to  defend— the  fortifications  of  Toulon,  on  the  land 
side,  were  absolutely  nothing  without  the  hills ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  operations  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  siege  and  defence,  but 
as  open  field- fighting.  When  Lyons  surrendered 
to  the  republicans,  and  when  the  two  armies  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  retreated  into  Piedmont,  General 
Doppet  came  from  the  Rhone  with  one  corps 
d'armde,  and  Greneral  Dugommier  from  the  Var 
with  another.  Dugommier,  a  much  abler  man 
than  Cartaux,  took  the  command  of  the  whole 
force,  which,  including  national  guards  and  vo- 
lunteers, probably  did  not  fall  short  of  40,000  men. 
But  Dugommier  had  brought  with  him  from  Nice, 
where  he  had  been  serving  during  the  summer,  a 
little  Corsican,  a  young  officer  of  artillery,  who  was 
worth  more  than  many  thousand  men.  This  was 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  observed  to  sleep  at 
nights  by  the  side  of  a  cannon  as  though  it  were 
his  bride,  who  displayed  an  activity,  and,  above  all, 
an  intelligence  and  a  quickness  which  commanded 
attention.  At  first  he  had  been  received  almost 
with  insolence  by  Cartaux  and  Doppet ;  but  Du- 
gommier, a  veteran  soldier,  had  a  better  sense  of 
his  merit?,  and  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
Jacobin  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  one  of 
whom  was  the  brother  of  the  then  all-powerful 
Robespierre,  with  whose  party  the  young  officer 
had  recently  identified  himself,  by  writing  and 
publishing  a  political  pamphlet  entitled  *  The  Sup- 
per of  Beaucaire,*  in  which  he  went  the  whole 
lengths  of  Jacobinism  and  sans-culottism.  Under 
such  patronage  he  got  the  command  of  the  whole 
besieging  artillery,  amounting  to  200  or  more 
pieces  ;  and  he  was  pretty  certain  that  in  the 
councils  of  war,  which  were  now  frequently  called, 
any  opinion  he  might  emit  would  be  listened 
to,  at  least  with  respect.  It  did  not  require 
his  extraordinary  quickness  to  discover  that  Car- 
taux, who  had  been  a  common  dragoon  before 
the  revolution,  and  Doppet,  who  had  been  a 
doctor  in  medicine  in  Savoy,  had  mismanaged 
operations  lamentably.  The  executive  at  Paris 
sent  a  plan  of  attack  to  Dugommier — a  plan  pro- 
bably drawn  up  by  Carnot — and  the  commander- 
in-chief  assembled  a  council  upon  it.  Dugom- 
mier thought,  they  all  thought,  that  the  plan  was 
a  good  one;  but  young  Bonaparte  suggested  a 
better.  "  All  that  you  want,"  said  he,  "  is  to 
force  the  English  to  evacuate  Toulon.  Instead  of 
attacking  them  in  the  town,  which  must  involve 
a  long  series  of  operations,  fay  and  establish  bat- 
teries which  shall  sweep  the  harbour  and  the  road- 
stead.    If  you  can  only  drive  away  the  ships,  the 
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troops  will  not  remain.'*  He  pointed  out  the 
rocky  promontory  of  La  Grasse,  which  stands 
nearly  opposite  to  the  town,  and  commands  both 
the  inner  and  the  outer  harbour,  and  said,  '*  Take 
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La  Grasse,  and  in  two  days  Toulon  will  be  yours." 
If  Cartaux  had  made  the  attempt  two  months 
earlier,  nothing  could  have  been  so  easy  of  execu- 
tion ;  but  in  that  interval  the  English  had  thrown 
up  three  redoubts  on  that  promontory,  and  had 
strengthened  Fort  L'Aiguillette  and  Fort  Bala- 
guier,  which  stood  on  the  two  seaward  points  of 
the  promontory  of  La  Grasse;  and  since  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  from  Gibraltar  these  works, 
though  with  little  to  justify  the  comparison,  had 
gone  by  the  name  of  *•  Little  Gibraltar."  These 
two  forts,  which  had  been  originally  constructed, 
like  all  the  important  works  at  Toulon,  merely  as 
sea  defences,  were  weak  on  the  land  side,  and, 
however  much  they  had  been  improved,  they  were 
still  commanded  by  the  higher  ground  at  the  back 
of  them,  so  that  their  security  depended  entirely 
upon  the  three  redoubts  and  the  abattis  which  the 
English  had  erected  across  the  promontory.  Fort 
L'^guillette  was  the  better  one  of  the  two ;  but 
both  were  absolutely  under  the  guns  of  whatever 
party  should  secure  the  higher  ground  of  the  little 
promontory,  which  presented  no  precipices  or  ob- 
structions to  the  French  on  the  land-side,  being 
joined  on  to  the  continent  by  an  easy  slope.  Under 
the  direction  of  Bonaparte  batteries  were  erected 
opposite  the  English  redoubts,  and  other  batteries 
were  thrown  up  near  Fort  Malbousquet,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  inner  harbour.  None  of  these 
advances  had  been  allowed  without  a  sharp  con- 
test, and  in  several  instances  the  republicans  had 
been  obliged  to  relinquish,  with  great  loss,  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  On  the  15  th  of  No- 
vember they  had  lost  in  one  aflfair  some  six  hundred 
men.  On  the  30th  General  O'Hara,  perceiving 
that  their  works  near  Malbousquet  might  annoy 
the  town  and  the  arsenal,  and  Fort  L'Aiguil- 
lette, made  a  sally  in  great  force,  drove  them  &om 
the  hill  and  from  their  redoubt,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  spiking  their  guns,  when  Bonaparte  in  person, 
observing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
troops  were  descending  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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hill  and  pursuing  the  French  impetuously  and 
without  order,  threw  himself  with  an  entire  bat^ 
talion  into  a  hollow  which  was  screened  by  willow- 
trees  and  bushes,  and  which  led  round  to  the  gorge 
of  the  redoubt.  O'Hara,  who  did  not  discover 
this  force  until  it  was  close  upon  him,  and  who 
then  mistook  it  for  a  detachment  of  his  allies, 
advanced  to  the  hedge  to  give  orders.  He  was 
saluted  with  a  volley,  and  wounded  in  the  arm. 
He  attempted  to  return  to  the  redoubt,  sup- 
ported by  two  soldiers;  but  the  anguish  of  the 
wound  made  him  grow  faint:  [he  ordered  the 
men  to  seek  their  own  safety  in  flight,  and 
immediately  after  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
enemy.  Before  the  rash  men  who  had  been  pur- 
suing the  French  could  get  back  to  their  comrades 
at  the  redoubt,  Dugommier  beat  to  arms  all  through 
his  encampments,  and,  while  some  of  the  republic- 
ans marched  rapidly  towards  the  hill,  others  threw 
themselves  between  the  hill  and  the  English  lines 
to  cut  oflF  their  retreat  to  their  works.  A  desperate 
struggle  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Bonaparte 
received  a  bayonet  wound,  and  was  carried  off  the 
field  fainting  in  the  arms  of  Muiron,  a  young 
officer  of  artillery.  Fighting  their  way  through, 
O'Hara's  people  reached  their  lines,  but  not  without 
serious  loss— a  loss  the  besi^ers  could  ill  bear,  as 
by  this  time  they  had  two  or  three  thousand  men 
in  hospital  from  the  effects  of  wounds,  disease,  or 
excessive  fatigue.  The  loss  of  their  general  dis- 
couraged the  English  troops,"and  all  manner  of 
dissensions  and  differences  broke  out  among  their 
heterogeneous  allies,  all  of  whom,  except  the  despe- 
rate French  royalists,  were  sick  of  the  business, 
and  anxious  to  be  gone  long  before  the  last  misad- 
venture. Even  these  French  royalists,  though  fight- 
ing briskly  and  gallantly  whenever  the  occasion 
offered,  yielded  to  absurd  impressions  and  antipa- 
thies, some  of  them,  and  some  of  our  other  allies, 
spreading  the  monstrous  report  that  O'Hara  had 
permitted  himself  to  be  made  prisoner  in  order  to 
have  the  opportuniqr  of  selling  Toulon  to  the  re- 
publicans. The  Neapolitans,  who  had  behaved 
so  well  at  the  beginning,  were  now  almost  mu- 
tinous ;  the  Piedmontese  were  somewhat  more 
steady ;  but  the  Spaniards,  whose  general  had  been 
lukewarni  from  the  first  because  Lord  Hood  had 
refused  him  the  chief  command  and  custody  of  the 
town,  were  scarcely  to  be  relied  upon  for  a  single 
hour.  In  all  affairs,  great  or  small,  feelings  like 
these  prevailed,  demonstrating  the  vast  difference 
between  the  effective  value  of  an  army  composed 
of  one  nation  and  fighting  for  one  object,  and  an 
army  composed  of  four  or  five  nations,  with  con- 
trary views,  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions. 
The  difference  of  languages  alone  spoken  in  the 
ill-assorted  garrison  was  a  cause  of  endless  confu- 
sion. As  no  more  sorties  were  made,  the  French 
were  enabled  to  advance  their  batteries  against 
the  redoubts  and  abattis  of  La  Grasse.  On  the 
17th  of  December,  after  some  cannonading,  the 
republicans  made  a  night  attack  on  one  of  the  re- 
doubts which  was  occupied  by  Spaniards,  and  were 


allowed  to  carry  it  without  much  opposition.  Tiui, 
in  fiact,  was  decisive  of  the  whole  affair,  for  the 
two  other  redoubts  became  untenable,  and  without 
these  redoubts  the  forts  beneath  were  worth  no- 
thing.    The  British  sailors  and  troops  stood  mm- 
fully  in  the  quarters  where  they  were  stationed; 
but,  battered  by  innumerable  cannon-balls  ud 
bombs,  charged  successively  by  three' columns 
of  4000  or  5000  men  each,  and  assailed  on  the 
flank  by  the  redoubt  which  the  Spaniards  had 
abandoned,  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Fort  L'Aiguillette.    Notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  done  to  improve  it,  this  fort  was  so 
badly  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  any  defence 
on  the  land  side,  that  the  English  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  the  embrasures 
in  order  to  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the  repub- 
licans. Yet,  deterred  by  the  loss  they  had  sustuned 
at  the  redoubts,  the  besiegers  halted  there,  and  did 
not  press  on  to  Fort  L' Aiguillette.  From  the  ground 
they  had  gained  they  could,  however,  sweep  the 
inner  road  and  the  town.     Lord  Hood  caUed  a 
council  of  war.     It  was  readily  agreed  that  Tou- 
lon and  both  its  ports  should  be  evacuated  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  that  such  of  the  French  ships 
as  were  rigged  and  fit  for  sea  shoukl  be  carried 
off,  and  that  all  the  rest,  on  the  stocks  or  in  dock, 
should  be  destroyed;  that  all  possible  exertions 
should  be  made  for  carrying  off  the  anti-republican 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  other  French 
royalists ;  that  transports  and  merchantmen  should 
be  provisioned  for  these  unhappy  and  numerous 
classes,  who  must  be  butchered  if  they  remained 
behind;   and,  finally,  that  all  the  allies  should 
unite  their  efforts  for  all  these  objects,  and  main- 
tain the  several  forts  and  batteries  they  still  held 
round  the  town  and  the  harbours  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  retreat  of  all,  and  prevent  that  con- 
fusion which  must  inevitably  be  fatal  to  some  of 
them,  and  which  might  prove  fatal  to  all.     But, 
when  these  resolutions  were  made  known  to  the 
allied  forces,  they  nearly  all  declared  that  they 
would  not  wait,  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
maintain  their  posts,  and  that  they  should  get  on 
board  their  ships  and  provide  for  their  own  safety. 
The  Neapolitans  held  two  very  important  posts 
on  the  outer  harbour^— one  at  Cape  Lebrun,  and 
the  other  at  Cape  Sepet;  their  commanding  offi- 
cers intimated  in  the  most  express  terms  that  they 
would  abandon  them  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
If  the  republicans  had   pushed    boldly  forward 
upon  these  and  other  points,  they  might  assuredly 
have  saved  their  own  great  fleet,  for  Hood  must 
have  sailed  away  immediately,  and  in  the  rush  and 
confusion  of  such  a  retreat  the  allies  must  have 
suffered  some  enormous  loss.    On  the  morning  of 
the  1 8th  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  British 
field  artillery,  were  sent  off.     As  soon  as  these 
preparations  were  seen  by  the  Jacobins  of  the 
town,  who  had  not  been  sufficiently  disarmed, 
they  rose  in  a  mass,  and,  taking  possession  of  some 
of  the  houses,  they  barricaded  them,  and  fired 
from  the  windows  upon  the  allied  troops  and  upon  ' 
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their  own  countrymen  of  the  royalist  faction.  The 
Neapolitans  embarked  in  the  utmost  disorder, 
caring  for  none  but  themselves,  and  getting  their 
ships  out  to  sea  at  once.  The  Spaniards  and  Pied- 
montese  showed  more  coolness,  and  more  consider- 
ation for  others ;  and  they  were  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  the  general  retreat,  and  in  providing  for 
the  safety  of  the  hapless  French  royalists,  who, 
^ith  their  wives  and  children,  and  whatever  move- 
able property  they  possessed,  were  to  embark  at 
the  quays  and  arsenal.  All  the  troops  in  the  town 
"were  to  march  out  at  night,  and  take  to  their  boats 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  La  Malgue,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  outer  harbour,  which  still  remained  in 
their  possession.  The  day  passed  with  little  or 
no  interruption  from  the  republicans,  although  it 
was  not  possible  that  they  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  intended  retreat,  of  the  confusion  which  at- 
tended it,  and  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it  by  a  bold  attack  and  in-burst.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  troops  began  to  defile  through  a  narrow, 
inconvenient  sally-port,  the  proper  route  through 
the  gate  of  Italy  being  rendei^  impassable  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Spaniards  having  abandoned,  with- 
out orders,  a  fort  which  swept  that  road,  and 
which  had  been  immediately  taken  possession  of 
by  the  enemy.  The  troops  reached  La  Malgue 
without  accident ;  the  sailors  had  the  boats  of  the 
fleet  in  readiness ;  the  sea  in  the  outer  harbour  or 
road,  where  the  ships  were  now  stationed,  was 
perfectly  calm ;  and  the  embarkation  was  begun 
with  rapidity,  but  also  with  good  order.  Then,  at 
a  given  signal,  commenced  one  of  the  most  terrible 
scenes  that  even  war  has  ever  presented :  then  Sir 
Sidney  Smith — ^who  had  recently  arrived  at  Toulon, 
and  who  had  volunteered  to  conduct  the  perilous 
operation  of  blowing  up  and  destroying  all  the 
French  ships  of  war  which  could  not  be  removed, 
the  powder-magazines,  the  stores  and  arsenal — set 
to  work,  having  previously  made  some  hurried  pre- 
parations. Admiral  Langara  had  undertaken  the 
destruction  of  all  the  ships  in  one  of  the  basins, 
and  had  promised  to  send  three  Spanish  gun-boats 
to  co-operate  with  Sir  Sidney.  There  were  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  be 
very  earnest  in  the  dangerous  work ;  for,  although 
Langara  had  not,  in  the  council  of  war,  offered 
any  opposition  to  the  project  of  destroying  that 
immense  Toulon  fleet,  which  must  otherwise  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  had  de- 
clared in  a  conversation,  which  was  reported  to 
Lord  Hood,  that  he  knew  it  to  be  the  interest  of 
England  to  strike  this  blow  against  the  maritime 
power  of  France,  but  that  he  also  knew  it  to  be 
equally  the  interest  of  Spain  to  prevent  it.*  Lord 
Hood  therefore  could  not  place  much  reliance  on 
the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  it  would  have 
been  unwise  to  irritate  them  by  showing  a  want 
of  confidence ;  and  the  work,  to  be  done  effectu- 
ally, required  many  hands,  as  also  the  service  of 
some  craft  which  did  not  exist  in  Lord  Hood's 
fleet.     Th«  arsenal,  an  immense  range  of  build- 
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ings,  part  of  which  stood  on  the  shore  between 
the  town  and  the  inner  port,  and  was  composed  of 
magazines  and  storehouses,  and  part  of  which  was 
built  on  piers  standing  out  in  the  water,  surrounded 
or  inclosed  two  wet-docks  (each  with  its  separate 
mouth  or  entrance  from  the  inner  road  or  harbour), 
at  that  time  full  of  ships,  a  dock-yard,  a  timber- 
yard,  rope-walks,  workshops,  &c.  There  were 
powder  magazines  still  pretty  full,  notwithstanding 
the  consumption  of  the  allies  during  the  siege;  and 
one  of  the  ships  in  the  greater  bason  was  loaded 
with  powder.  The  English  flotilla  appointed  to 
send  these  things  into  the  air  consisted  of  the 
*  Vulcan'  fireshipjthe  'Alert'  sloop,  the  *  Swallow' 
tender,  three  gun-boats,  and  a  Spairish  mortar-boat. 
The  crew  of  this  mortar-boat  shared  fairly  in  the 
dangers  and  labours  of  the  night;  but  this  was  the 
only  assistance  derived  from  the  Spaniards.  On 
entering  the  larger  bason  with  his  flotilla.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  found  that  all  the  workmen  had  thrown  away 
their  white  cockades  and  mounted  tricoloured  ones, 
and  that  six  hurkdred  galeriensj  or  condemned  felons, 
confined  on  board  a  great  galley,  were  freeing  them- 
selves from  their  irons,  and  threatening  resistance. 
Unwilling  to  deprive  these  poor  wretches  of  their 
only  chance  of  escaping  the  destruction  which 
seemed  to  threaten  them,  he  offered  them  no  inter- 
ruption, merely  pointing  the  guns  of  the  *  Swallow  * 
tender  so  as  to  enfilade  the  quay  on  which  they 
must  have  landed  in  order  to  attack  him.  While 
he  was  entering  the  bason  and  making  his  pre- 
parations in  it,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  close  cross- 
fire of  shot  and  shells  from  MalbouBquet  and  the 
neighbouring  hills,  which  almost  overhang  the  ar- 
senal ;  but  this  only  kept  the  galley-slaves  in  awe, 
and  confined  the  Jacobin  party  in  the  town  within 
their  houses,  without  producing  any  dismay  or  dis- 
order among  the  British  sailors,  who  went  on  distri- 
buting their  combustibles  among  the  shipping.  A 
litUe  later  a  great  multitude  of  the  besiegers  de- 
scended the  hOls  and  approached  the  walls  of  the 
dockyard,  animating  each  other  by  shouts  and  re- 
publican songs.  Some  of  them  came  so  near  as 
to  pour  a  quick  irregular  fire  of  musketry  upon 
Sir  Sidney  Smith's  seamen,  who  were  running  all 
about ;  but  a  few  discharges  of  grape-shot  scattered 
them,  and  sent  them  back  before  they  could  dis- 
cover the  smallness  of  the  English  force,  and  its 
utter  incapability  of  resisting  a  close  attack.  The 
fireship— the  terrible  *  Vulcan' — was  now  all  ready, 
and  placed  across  the  tier  of  men-of-war.  Sir  Sidney 
only  expected  a  second  signal  to  set  fire  to  the 
trains.  The  great  galley  was  not  in  the  tier  with 
the  men-of-war  :  no  sound  waa  now  heard  from  it 
except  the  noise  of  the  hammer  clanking  against 
their  chains  and  irons,  from  which  the  galeriens 
were  desperately  striving  to  release  themselves. 
And  now  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  matches 
were  applied  to  the  trains,  and  flames  and  columns 
of  fire  like  those  of  a  volcano  in  eruption  rose  from 
that  part  of  the  arsenal.  By  the  horrible  ghirc  of 
this  light  the  besiegers,  who  had  again  clustered  on 
the  nearest  hills,  could  distinctly  see  and  take  aim 
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at  the  English :  they  redoubled  their  discharges  of 
artillery,  and  were  approaching  still  nearer  to  the 
walls  of  the  arsenal,  when  the  *  Vulcan '  began  to 
roar :  the  guns  of  that  fireship,  doubly-shotted,  went 
off  as  the  flames  reached  them — went  off  larboard 
and  starboard,  checking  the  advances  of  the  troops 
without,  and  of  the  Jacobins  within.  The  shouts 
of  the  republicans  on  the  hills  were  answered  by 
the  cheers  of  the  English  sailors ;  but  anon  there 
was  an  explosion  so  tremendous,  and  proceeding 
firom  a  point  so  wholly  unexpected  by  the  British, 
that  for  some  minutes  all  shouting  and  cheering 
ceased,  all  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the 
bravest  stood  aghast.  The  roar  proceeded  from  a 
great  powder-ship,  which  was  not  in  the  bason, 
but  in  the  inner  harbour  outside  of  the  bason,  and 
thus  between  the  English  flotilla  and  the  allied 
fleet.  Lord  Hood  had  committed  the  charge  of 
this  and  another  ship  to  the  Spaniards  with  proper 
instructions ;  and  the  Spaniards  employed,  instead 
of  scuttling  and  sinking  them,  set  fire  to  them 
both.  The  flaming  timber,  and  all  that  the  two 
ships  had  contained,  mounted  high  in  the  mid- 
night air,  and  then  descending,  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  whole  of  the  small  flotilla.  One  of  the 
'  gun-boats  and  one  of  the  ship's  boats  were  struck 
and  blown  to  pieces,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
one  officer  and  three  men,  the  crews  were  picked 
up  alive  out  of  the  water.  After  setting  fire  to 
some  more  trains,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  his  people. 


Sia  SiDNiY  Smith. 

with  the  *  Alert*  sloop  bringing  up  the  rear, 
glided  away  from  the  quay  of  the  arsenal,  and 
across  the  inner  harbour.  But  now  ihe  Spanish 
officer,  who  had  been  detached  to  bum  the  ships 
in  the  other  bason,  came  and  reported  to  Sir 
Sidney  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  enter  that 
bason,  as  a  boom  had  been  thrown  across  the 
narrow  .mouth,  and  as  the  firing  was  too  hot.  Sir 
Sidney  instantly  sent  back  his  English  boats,  and 
the  Spanish  mortar-boat;  but  it  was  now  too  late; 
the  Spanish  officer  had  thrown  away  his  time  and 
opportunity ;  the  Jacobins  of  the  town,  who  had 
waited  until  the  last  of  the  allied  troops  had  re- 
tired, had  now  seized  a  battery  which  commanded 
that  part  of  the  quay,  and,  though  the  cannon 
were  spiked,  the  place  was  near  enough  for  their 


musketty  to  tell ;  and  other  volleys  of  musketry 
proceeded  from  the  great  guard-ship  which  lay 
within  the  boom.     After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
cut  or  break  the  boom,  the  English  sailors  pulled 
off.     But  still  the  flotilla  lingered  in  the  inner 
harbour,  for  a  considerable  number  of  fiigitires 
appeared  at  the  water's  edge  putting  up  prayers 
for  protection.    The  known  royalists  had  been 
embarked,  but  the  republicans  were  now  rushing 
into  the  town  on  the  land  side,  and  were  massa- 
cring all  they  met  except  the  Jacobins,  who  were 
in  arms,  and  who  joined  them  in  the  work  of  ex- 
termination. These  fugitives  rushed  into  whatever 
boats  they  could  find  on  the  beach ;  some  of  them 
pushed  off  without  oars ;  some  so  overloaded  the 
boats  that  they  sank  in  smooth  water — manjr  were 
drowned — all  that  were  alive  looked  to  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith's  flotilla  as  their  last  only  chance  of 
salvation   in  this  world.     As  there  wds  not  a 
braver,   so  was  there  not  a  more  humane  and 
generous-minded  man  than  Sir  Sidney:  though 
now  assailed  from  every  side,  and  liable  to  be  sunk 
in  the  narrow  passage  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
port,  by  the  cross  fires  oif  the  battery  of  Cape 
Brun,  Fort  L'Aiguillette,  and  Fort  Balaguier,  he 
hove-to,  drove  back  the  Jacobins  with  a  well- 
directed  fire,  and  received  the  fugitives  on  hoard 
his    flotilla.      Nor  did    he  get  him    gone  yet. 
The  Spaniards  had  left  him  something  more  to 
do  in  that  inner  harbour.     There  lay  there  two 
French  14-gun  ships,  one  of  which  was  a  prison 
ship  in  possession  of  the  Jacobins,  who  had  been 
confined  in  her,  and  who  had  been  threatening  the 
most  desperate  resistance.     But  the  surrounding 
conflagration,  the  explosion  of  the  powder-ship, 
which  had  been  fired  by  the  iSpaniards  at  no  great 
distance,  and  the  scene  of  horror  as  of  hell  that 
environed  them,  completely  intimidated  these  des- 
perate prisoners;   they  gratefully  embraced  the 
offer  of  being  landed  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  removed  fire  was  set  to  those 
two  line-of-battle  ships.     Sir  Sidney's  operations 
were  now  completed,  in  as  far  as  mortal  man 
could  complete  them ;  but,  before  he   could  get 
out  of  that  infernal  crater,  the  powder-ship  in  Bie 
bason  went  off  with  an  explosion  more  awfiil  than 
the  first,  threatening  destruction  to  the  flotilla  and 
to  all  who  were  near.    But  this  time  the  flotilla 
escaped  without  the  slightest  injury.     It  had  de- 
stroyed nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  other  crafl, 
magazines,  &c.     And  now  it  glided  through  the 
passage,   running  the  gantelope  of  the  batteries 
of  Balaguier  and  L'Aiguillette,  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  not,  however,  taken  possession  of 
the  battery  opposite  at  Cape  Brun.     Unhurt,  Sir 
Sidney  and  his  exhausted  men  joined  in  the  outer 
road  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  who  embarked  all  the 
EngUsh  forces  without  the  loss  of  a  man.    The 
fleet  remained  for  some  time  in  the  roadstead,  all 
eyes  on  board  fixed  on  the  mighty  conflagration ; 
and  then  they  steered  for  the  Hesperides  of  France, 
the  beautiful  islands  of  Hieres,  which,  lying  close 
under  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  covered  with 
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groves  of  orange,  and  citron,  and  myrtle,  look  like 
a  piece  of  Italy  dropped  there  by  mistake  * 

The  English  had  destroyed  one  ship  of  84  guns, 
one  of  76  guns,  seven  of  74  guns,  and  two  of  24 
guns;   and  they  brought  away  with  them  more 
vessels  than  they  burned — one  immense  ship  of 
120  guns,  two  of  74  guns,  one  of  40  guns,  four 
frigates,  and  seven  corvettes,  brigs,  &c.,  following 
Lord  Hood  to  Hieres.     The  Spaniards  brought 
away  one  vessel  of  18  guns,  the  Sardinians  one 
of  32  guns,  and  the  Neapolitans  one  of  20  guns. 
Yet  the  whole  blow  at  the  French  navy  was  not 
80  decisive  as  had  been  expected :  fourteen  sail  of 
the  line  and  five  frigates  escaped  destruction,  or 
were  only  so  partially  destroyed  that  it  was  found 
possible  to  repair  them  afterwards.  The  Spaniards, 
as  we  have  seen,  did  little  or  nothing,  and  in  the 
bason,  where  the  British  sailors  had  operated,  the 
released   galley  -  slaves  extinguished   the  fire  in 
several  of  the  vessels.  Nearly  15,000  men,  women, 
and  children,  inhabitants  of  the  town,  or  royalists 
firoin  other  parts  of  the  south  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  it  as  the  last  asylum  they  had  in  France,  were 
carried  sifelj  away  by  the  allied  fleets;  it  ap- 
pears that  hardly  any  were  left  behind  who  had 
committed    themselves   by    counter-revolutionary 
deeds,  or  by  correspondence  and  connexion  with 
Lord  Hood  and  his  allies ;  but  what  M.  Thiers 
styles  "  the  revolutionary  vengeance"  would  not 
submit  to  be  disappointed  of  its  prey  and  its  vic- 
tims.    Upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  republicans 
into  the  half- ruined  town  they  massacred  every  one 
they  met,  not  excepting  even  some  two  or  three 
hundred  Jacobins  who  went  to  meet  and  welcome 
them.     The  released  galerienSy  whose  exertions 
in  saving  the  shipping  had  converted  them  from 
felons  into  patriots,  joined  in  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiery ;  and  for  twenty-four  hours  there  was  a 
sabbath  of  crime  and  horror  in  which  every  pos- 
sible monstrosity  was  committed.     And  after  tnese 
abominations  the  slaughter  was  continued  for  a 
long  time  in  a  regular,  organised  manner.     Several 
hundreds  of  poor  workmen  and  labourers,  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  English  and  their  allies  in 
improving  the  fortifications  of  Toulon,  were  con- 
demned in  a  mass,  and  were  executed  in  the  same 
manner,  the  executioners  being  cannoneers  who 
fired  upon  them  with  grape-shot.     The  guillotine, 
which  always  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  victorious 
republican  armies,  was  then  set  up  and  made 
permanent :  the  possession  of  money  or  lands,  or 
of  a  respectable  station  in  society,  was  guilt  and  proof 
enough  to  the  improvised  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  to  the  military  commissions,  which  were  pre- 
sided over  or  directed  by  the  younger  Robespierre, 
Barras,  and  Freron,  the  three  commissioners  firom 
the  Convention.     That  legislature,  carrying  out  to 
its  utmost  limits  Danton's  governing  axiom,  Fcdre 
Peur^  decreed  that  the  name  of  Toulon  should  be 
changed  to  that  of  Port  de  la  Montague,  that  the 
town  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  not  a  stone 

•  W.  S.  Rom.  Naval  Riat  of  late  WaT.—Schomberg.  Naval  Chro- 
Dology.— Lord  Hood's  Dispalrhesw— Private  information. 


should  be  left  on  the  top  of  another,  except  in  the 
forts,  barracks,  and  arsenal. 

While  Lord  Hood  was  in  possession  of  Toulon 
he  had  detached  a  squadron  to  Ck)rsica  to  carry 
assistance  to  the  anti-republican  and  anti-French 
party  in  that  island ;  and  another,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Gell,  to  call  to  account  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  or  his 
authorities  at  Leghorn,  who,  under  the  mask  of 
neutrality,  had  for  some  time  pursued  a  system 
almost  openly  hostile  to  the  allies.  The  French 
army  in  Nice  had  been  supplied  from  Ijeghom  with 
provisions  and  stores,  although  the  Grand  Duke's 
government  had  refiised  a  small  supply  of  bullocks 
to  the  English  fleet.  Nor  was  this  all.  Two  in- 
habitants of  Toulon,  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  Lord  Hood,  had  proceeded  to  Leghorn  and 
had  there  purchased  a  quantity  of  corn  for  the  use 
of  Toulon ;  and  the  Tuscan  government,  at  the 
instance  of  La  Flotte,  the  minister  or  resident  of 
the  French  republic  at  Florence,  had  not  only  se- 
questrated the  com,  but  had  also  thrown  the  two 
Toulon  merchants  into  prison.  Lord  Hervey  had 
remonstrated  repeatedly,  but  all  ih  vain  :  the  Tus- 
can government  would  not  so  much  as  release  the 
two  Toulon  merchants.  At  times  the  timid  court 
his  lordship  addressed  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence;  and  at  other  times  they  baflied  him  by 
delays  and  evasions.  They  could  not  be  suspected 
of  any  affiection  for  the  French — the  Grand  Duke 
was  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  near  re- 
lation of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  coabtion,  as  also  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
had  been  so  barbarously  used — but  they  dreaded 
the  might  and  fiiry  of  the  renublicans,  and  know- 
ing their  oytn  weakness,  and  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  war  which  would  admit 
of  no  neutralities  (or  at  least  of  none  to  a  country 
situated  as  Tuscany  is),  they  wished  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  the  French.  While  the  English 
minister  was  carrying  on  his  correspondence  with 
the  Grand  Duke*s  government,  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  Tilly,  the  t'rench  Chargt5  d'Affaires  at 
Genoa,  had  hired  a  brace  of  ruffians,  who  were  to 
seize  the  principal  agent  for  the  purchase  of  the 
com,  and  carry  him  on  board  a  republican  frigate. 
As  soon  as  Admiral  Gell  arrived  off  the  coast, 
Lord  Hervey,  too  longer  satisfied  with  demanding 
the  liberation  of  the  two  Toulon  merchants,  and 
the  liberty  to  export  the  corn  they  had  purchased, 
insisted  that  the  republican  minister  La  Flotte 
should  be  immediately  expelled  from  the  Tuscan 
territory.  The  timid  government,  now  placed  be- 
tween two  dangers,  promised  that  they  would  dis- 
miss the  Frenchman ;  but  new  delays  were  inter- 
posed ;  the  corn,  much  wanted  at  Toulon,  was  not 
released.  La  Flotte  remained  where  he  was,  nor  did 
there  appear  any  inclination  to  enforce  his  depar- 
ture. Hereupon  Lord  Hervey  presented  himself 
suddenly  at  the  palace,  and  having,  not  without 
difficult,  obtained  admittance  to  the  presence  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  he  expressed  to  him  in  strong 
terms  the  danger  of  any  fiirthcr  procrastination. 
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telling  him  that  Admiral  Gell  would,  in  twelve 
houn,  blockade  the  port  of  Leghorn,  if  La  FlotCe 
and  Ids  companions  (one  of  these  was  Chauvelin, 
late  minister  at  London)  were  not  immediatdy 
dismissed.  The  Grand  Dtike  retired  in  confusion 
without  giving  any  explicit  answer.  But  intelli- 
gence presently  reached  Florence  that  a  detach- 
ment from  Admiral  GelVs  squadron  was  cruising 
offL^hom,  and  that  some  other  English  ships 
had  seized  a  French  frigate  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia, 
and  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Santa  Maria,  a  Genoese 
fort — an  act  which  was  certainly  nothing  less  than 
an  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations.  To  escape 
from  the  more  immediate  danger,  Serristori,  the 
duke*8  chief  minister,  gave  the  French  legation 
their  passports,  with  orders  to  quit  Tuscany  within 
twelve  hours.  La  Flotte  and  Chauvelin  went  into 
the  Venetian  states  by  way  of  Ferrara,  and  Fou- 
geres,  with  one  or  two  other  Frenchmen,  hastened 
to  GenoaJ  Other  satisfaction  was  given ;  the  com 
was  delivered  to  its  purchasers  ;  and  after  a  little 
delay  the  Grand  Duke,  beset  not  merely  by  the 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  by  the  ministers 
of  all  the  allied  powers,  and  by  the  messages  and 
agents  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  of  nearly  every  prince  in  Italy,  not  only  agreed 
to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  French  re- 
public, but  further  engaged  to  miite  with  Uie  grand 
European  coalition.* 

The  government  and  the  people  of  Genoa  had 
been,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  France  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war ;  and  that  city  of  palaces  swarmed  with  men 
who  were  or  who  fancied  themselves  Jacobi  ns.  The 
government  was  strictly  an  oligarchy,  and  an  oli- 
garchy of  the  most  aristocratic  kind ;  yet  not  a  few 
of  the  members  composing  it,  or  of  the  members 
of  the  noble  families  who  might  aspire  to  form  a 
part  of  it,  had  taken  the  new  French  doctrines  to 
their  hearts  or  to  their  heads,  and,  being  nominally 
republicans  themselves,  these  individuals  seem  to 
have  fancied  that  it  wait  their  bounden  duty  to 
assist  in  spreading  the  new  republicanism  all  over 
Europe,  although  it  no  more  resembled  their  own 
than  the  government  of  Constantinople  resembled 
that  of  ancient  Rome.  All  classes  of  Genoese 
hated  most  vehemently  their  next  neighbours,  the 
Piedmontese,  whose  king  had  become  a  principal  in 
the  war;  and  they  hailed  with  joy  the  news  of 
every  reverse  or  defeat  of  his  Sardinian  majesty. 

•  Oirlo  BotU.  Storift  d'ltalia.— W.  S.  Ro«^— The  chief  occupation 
of  La  Flotttt.  Chauvelin,  and  the  reft  of  the  rrpnblican  diplomatisU, 
while  allowed  to  remain  at  Florence,  bad  been  to  preach  Jacobinitm 
and  disceminate  Jacobinical  and  Atheistical  booK«.  as  a  means  of 
preparing  a  rerolution  and  an  anarchy  in  Tuscany,  which  was  at  the 
Ume.  beyond  dispute,  one  of  the  hanpie.«t  and  one  of  the  best  governed 
countries  in  Euruiie.  Other  Frenchmen  followed  up  the  same  syiitem 
in  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  diplomatisU  among  them  plotting  in  the 
most  barefaced  manner  against  the  governmenU  to  which  they  were 
accredited.  It  tliereflore  lU  became  these  men  and  their  ooantryroen 
to  rail  and  exclaim  at  any  violation  of  the  law  of  notions.  La  Touehe, 
a  republican  admiral,  had  received  on  board  his  ships  hi  the  Bay  of 
Naplest  and  bad  entertained  on  shore,  a  great  number  of  Neapolitan 
rcfijrmers,  liad  instructed  them  how  to  organise  secret  societies,  and 
had  distributed  the  homnett  nmgei  among  them ;  and  all  this  he  had 
done  not  only  before  the  sovereign  of  the  country  luul  Joined  the 
allies,  but  at  the  very  moment  when  ho  had  engaged  to  remain 
neutral,  to  receive  a  republican  ambassador,  and  to  send  an  am- 
bassador of  hu  own  to  Paris. -P/rtrw  Coiietta,  Storia  di  NapJi. 


Many  of  them  had  large  capitals  locked  up  in 
France.  Some  of  the  senators  sided  with  the 
friends  of  the  French,  out  of  fear  of  an  invasion,  or 
of  a  bombardment  like  that  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  inflicted  on  their  fair  city;  and  others  of  the 
same  patrician  class  were  notoriously  bribed  by 
the  Convention,  which,  circulating  nothing  bca 
assignats  in  France,  found  means  of  sending  specie 
and  other  substantial  means  of  corruption  into 
foreign  countries.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
thus  exported  by  the  French  republicans,  even  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  was  prodigious,  and 
may  account  for  many  incidents  and  occurrences 
which  otherwise  seem  mexphcable.  The  greediness 
for  gold  was  at  least  as  great  among  these  Genoese 
republicans  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Dante.  They  had  allowed 
Tilly  to  purchase  and  transmit  contraband  stores 
in  Genoese  vessels  to  Kellermann's  army;  and 
their  neutral  port  had  been  a  constant  station  for 
the  French  ships  of  war.  In  the  month  of  July, 
Captain  Ingleneld,  who  had  put  into  the  port  in 
an  English  frigate  on  a  diplomatic  mission  from 
Lord  Hood,  was  pursued  by  two  French  frigates 
which  had  been  lying  there.  An  EngUsh  cutter 
had  been  pursued  by  gun-boats,  and  had  been,  like 
the  English  frigate,  compelled  to  return  into  the 
harbour :  a  tartane  from  Marseilles,  at  the  time 
when  that  unfortunate  city  was  in  arms  against 
the  Convention  and  under  the  protection  of  Lord 
Hood,  was  seized  in  the  harbour,  and  under  the 
forts  of  the  Genoese  republic,  by  the  French  re- 
publicans then  there,  who  carried  the  ship's  papers, 
and  whatever  letters  and  papers  she  had  on  board, 
to  Tilly,  the  charge  d'affaires,  and  put  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  in  irons.  Of  several  remonstrances 
the  Genoese  government  had  taken  no  heed.  Ad- 
miral Gell  now  sent  the  *  Scipio,'  a  74-gun  ship, 
right  into  the  harbour  of  Genoa ;  and  the  *  Scipio' 
seized  the  *  Modeste*  frigate,  the  only  French 
vessel  then  in  that  port,  and  brought  her  under  the 
English  admiral's  lee.  Backed  by  Mr.  Dnke, 
the  English  resident,  Gell  then  demanded  satisftc- 
tion  for  the  injuries  and  insults  which  had  been 
received,  and  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  con- 
traband trade  which  had  been  allowed  with  the 
French  republicans,  enforcing  the  demands  with 
strong  menaces  of  the  hostiUty  of  Great  Britain. 
The  younger  Robespierre,  who  was  at  this  moment 
in  commission  at  Nice,  issued  a  terrible  protest 
against  the  irregularities  of  the  English  admiral, 
and  more  especially  against  the  capture  of  the 
French  frigate  in  a  neutral  port,  which  he  character- 
ised as  a  detestable  deed,  an  outrage  not  merely  upon 
international  law,  but  upon  the  rights  of  the  whole 
human  species, — a  high  crime  against  all  civilised 
society.  In  this  paper  he  called  upon  the  Genoese 
(as  if  they  had  had  the  power  to  do  it)  to  take  an 
immediate  and  terrible  vengeance  on  the  English  j 
he  told  them  that  they  must  forthwith  resolve  to 
be  either  friends  to  the  friends,  or  enemies  to  the 
eneniies  of  society ;  that  if  their  senate  should  de- 
lay in  making  up  their  mind,  and  in  punishing 
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with  a  just  and  exemplary  puniahment  the  authora 
of  the  crime,  which  had  l^en  committed  in  their 
XWTty  and  under  the  moutha  of  their  guna,  they 
would  he  considered  in  a  state  of  hostility  against 
the  French  repuhlic,  which,  on  her  part,  would  re- 
sort to  whatever  means  she  might  think  proper  in 
order  to  secure  vengeance  for  so  horrible  an  act  of . 
▼iolence  as  the  seizure  of  the  frigate.    The  trem- 
bling senate  tried  the  hopeless  experiment  of  re<- 
conciling  both  parties  :  they  sent  explanations  and 
messages  to  Paris ;  they  instructed  their  minister 
at   London  to  enter  into,  and  lengthen  expla- 
nations and  negotiations.     Admiral  Gell,  however, 
was  instructed  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  Tilly, 
the  charg^  d'affaires,  who  had  been  the  fomenter 
of  all  the  disturbances  which  had  previously  taken 
place,  and  who  still  persisted  in  supplying  the 
French  army  with  contraband  stores.  The  English 
ships  blockaded  the  port  of  Genoa  for  some  time, 
and  then  withdrew  upon  the  not  very  trustworthy 
promise  of  the  senate  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality, 
and  rigorously  enforce  that   essential  part  of  it 
which  forbade   their    supplying   the  contraband 
stores,  and  without  obtaining  the  expulsion  of 
Tilly.     It  was  considered  unwise  at  the  present 
moment  to  proceed  to  any  decidedly  hostile  mea- 
sures, as  the  senate  must  then  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Convention,  and  as 
Genoa  would  have  afforded  the  French  an  easy 
access,  by  Garvi  and  the  Bochetta  pass,  into  the 
heart  of  Piedmont.    On  the  other  side  the  Con- 
vention and  their  commissioners  had  good  reasons 
for  not  driving  the  senate  into  the  arms  of  the 
English.     Thus  each  party  tolerated  for  a  time  the 
neutrality  of  that  little  Italian  republic ;  the  French, 
to  whom  the  neutrality,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
observed  by  the  Genoese,  was  exceedingly  service- 
able, looking  confidently  forward  to  some  near  day 
when  they  should  be  able  to  annex  Genoa,  together 
with  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  the  whole  of 
Upper  Italy,  to  their   dominions,  or  at  least  to 
establish  in  those  regions  a  series  of  democracies 
and  mock  repubhcs  which  should  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  France.  The  traffickers  and  speculators 
of  Genoa  continued  the  contraband  trade  with  Kel- 
lermanu's  army  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  and  the  profit  they  derived  from  it  blinded 
their  eves  to  the  prospect  of  future  misery,  and 
would  by  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  have  pre- 
vented the  senate  from  entering  into  the  coalition. 
The  pope  closed  his  ports  to  all  French  shipping ; 
and  the  Grand-Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
expelled  from  that  island  all  French  agents,  and 
prohibited  the  entrance  into  his  ports  of  any  vessel 
whatsoever  bearing  the  tri-coloured  flag.    The  re- 
public of  Venice  followed  the  same  line  of  conduct 
as  Genoa,  but  derived  less  pecuniary  advantage 
from   her  neutrality.     Efforts  were  made  by  the 
English  resident  minister,  and  by  the  representa- 
tives of  other  powers,  to  draw  the  Venetian  senate 
into  the  league  against  France;  but  they  failed  for 
the  present,  and  Venice  became  on  the  Adriatic 
what  Genoa  was  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the 


peninsula,  a  centre  of  intrigue  and  a  sort  of  head* 
quarters  for  revolution  professors  and  proselytising 
Jacobins.  Chauvelin  and  his  comrades,  flourish- 
ing under  the  protection  of  the  lion  of  Saint  Mark, 
which  had  become  as  timid  and  crouching  as  a 
cur — which  was  trying  to  fawn  on  all  parties,  with 
the  certainty  of  being  kicked  by  all— preached  the 
sacred  duty  of  insurrection  in  all  Uie  Venetian 
states  and  dependencies,  and  excited  the  Grisons 
on  one  side  and  the  Dalmatians  on  the  other  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  poor  old  and  decrepit 
republic,  while  other  agents  from  the  Convention 
were  labouring  hard  at  Constantinople  to  entice 
the  Turks  into  the  war  as  allies  of  the  French,  by 
showing  how  easy  it  would  be  to  profit  by  the  pre- 
sent weakness  of  the  Venetians,  and  by  the  over- 
occupation  which  the  Austrians  had  given  them- 
selves on  the  Rhine. 

The  narrative  of  the  civil  war  or  wars  which 
desolated  the  interior  of  France,  while  foreign  war 
raged  on  all  her  frontiers,  may  now  be  best  given 
in  connexion  with  the  proceedings  at  Paris  and 
the  transactions  of  the  National  Convention.     The 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  was  to  reconcile  all 
differences  of  opinions,  of  views,  and  of  interests, 
which  was  to  destroy  the  distinctions  of  parties 
and  of  factions,  and  to  unite  all  France  as  one 
great  loving  republican  family,  was  followed  by 
totally  different  results.    The  head  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince  had  scarcely  been  struck  off  ere  the 
Gironde  and  the  Mountain  renewed  their  death- 
struggle  with  an  increase  of  fury,  each  party  striving 
to  send  their  adversaries  to  the  guillotine,  and  each 
feeling  convinced  that  their  only  hope  of  life  lay 
in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  other  faction. 
Having  remained  in  office  just  long  enough  to 
witness  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  king,  the 
virtuous  Roland,  harassed  to  death  by  the  Jacobins, 
and  evidently  alarmed  at  their  increasing  power  as 
well  as  rage,  retired  from  the  ministry  with  certain 
moral  reflections  which  he  might  have  made  se- 
veral months  before,  and  with  certain  protestations 
which  were  quite  as  much  called  for  when  he 
accepted  office  as  they  could  be  now.    A  few  days 
after  the  Girondists  drove  Pache,  who  had  become 
a  determined  Montagnard,  from  his  office  as  mi- 
nister of  war,  and  brought  in  Beumonville,  whom 
we  have  seen  Dumouriez  pack  off  to  Coburg  and 
an  Austrian  prison ;  but,  while  Roland,  out  of  place, 
remained  a  nullity,  his  former  prottig^,  but  now 
his  mortal  enemy,  Pache,  became  more  consider- 
able and  more  powerful  than  ever  by  being  elected 
mayor  of  Paris  in  lieu  of  Doctor  Chambon,  who 
had  been  terrified  and  beaten  out  of  that  place  by 
the  Jacobins.     Claviere,  the  finance  minister,  and 
Lebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who  re- 
mained in  office,  were  completely  directed  or  led 
by  Brissot,  who  indeed  meddled  in  all  things  to 
such  an  extent  that,  though  not  holding  any  office, 
he  must  be  considered  as  the  real  head  of  this 
crazy  Girondist  cabinet,  and  thus  be  held  answer- 
able for  most  of  the  follies  and  blunders  and  the 
worse  things  they  committed.    The  whole  party 
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were  called,  at  the  time,  Brissotins  much  more 
commonly  than  Girondins.  If  even  there  could 
have  heen  a  reconciliation  or  a  brief  truce  between 
Robespierre  and  the  rest  of  the  Girondists,  the 
thing  was  impossible  between  Robespierre  and 
Brissot.  For  a  short  time  the  war  between  the 
two  factions  was  carried  on  by  means  of  pen  and 
ink  and  the  printing-press ;  the  Girondist  journal- 
ists, Copdorcet,  Gorsas,  an4  Brissot  himself  (the 
busiest  and  quicicest  of  them  all)  accusing  the  men 
of  the  Mountain  of  a)l  manner  o(  un-republican 
intentions,  and  loading  them  with  the  entire  guilt 
of  crimes  \n  which  the  Girondist^  themselves  had 
either  had  a  principal  share,  or  by  which  they  had 
n^anifestly  and  manifoldly  profited  in  rigging  out 
their  republic,  and  in  getting  at  the  helm  of  it ; 
and  the  ultra- Jacobin  journalists  accusing  the  Gi- 
rondists of  views  inimical  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
common  people,  of  a  new  sort  of  aristocracy  worse 
than  the  old,  and  (what  was  worst  of  all,  because 
most  vague  and  least  comprehended  by  the  Paris 
mob)  of  federjalism.  Specific  charges  were  also 
brought  against  the  chiefs  of  the  Gironde;  thus 
the  Jacobins,  undeterred  bv  the  abundant  evidence 
which  proved  that  Roland,  for  his  own  part,  had 
been  indifferent  to  money,  and  had  quitted  office  a 
poor  man,  accused  him  of  the  grossest  corruption 
and  most  ravenous  peculation,  asserting  and  re- 
peating 4^y  stfler  day  that,  during  the  short  time 
he  had  been  in  office,  he  had  contrived  to  lodge 
twelve  millions  of  livres  and  more  in  London. 
They  attributed  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the 
dearth  of  money  to  Roland,  to  those  who  remained 
in  office  after  him,  and  to  Brissot.  These  Jacobin 
papers  were  all  read  and  greedily  devoured  by  the 
common  people,  to  whom  they  were  addressed; 
but  the  Girondist  journals  rarely  got  beyond  the 
respectabilities,  whose  numbers  were  lessened,  and 
in  a  regular  but  rapid  process  of  still  further  dimi- 
nution, and  who  had  already  established  the  fact 
that  in  such  a  revolution  they  had,  and  could  have, 
no  manner  of  weight.  Many  of  these  journalists 
were  deputies  or  members  of  the  Convention.  A 
decree  was  passed  ordering  these  d^putc^s-joumal- 
istes  to  choose  between  their  two  functions,  and 
either  cease  to  be  deputies  or  give  up  their  news- 
papers ;  but,  like  a  thousand  and  one  other  decrees, 
this  was  found  inexecutable.  In  consequence  of 
the  assassination  of  Lepelletier  St.-Fargeau,  the 
Convention  thought  it  expedient  to  renew  or  re- 
model their  own  committee  of  surveillance,  which 
was  separate  and  distinct  from  the  committee  of 
surveillance  of  the  commune,  declaring  that  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  that  there  was  a  royalist 
conspiracy  on  foot  to  cut  off  all  the  patriotic  mem- 
bers. The  Jacobins  outnumbered  the  Girondists 
in  this  committee ;  and  almost  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  order  the  arrest  of  Grorsas,  the  Girondist 
journalist.  On  the  25th  of  February  there  were 
frightful  disorders  in  the  city  of  Paris,  the  people 
breaking  open  and  plundering  a  great  many  of  the 
shops  where  sugar  and  coffee,  soap,  and  other  arti- 
cles were  sold — sold,  as  they  said,  at  an  enormous 


price,  simply  in  consequence  of  an  iniquitovs 
system  of  monopoly  which  was  but  part  of  a 
royalist  and  aristocratic  system  invented  for  tiie 
purpose  of  distressing  poor  and  virtuous  patriols. 
In  the  insurrection  shopkeepers'  heads  were  biokea 
as  well  as  shop-doors.  During  the  commotion 
some  people  were  heard  to  exclaim  that  when  tbey 
had  a  king  they  got  ttieir  coffee  and  their  sugar 
cheap,  but  now  that  they  had  gotten  a  republic 
all  things  were  becoming  dear.  The  Ginmdiats 
taxed  the  Jacobins  with  having  promoted  these 
disorders,  and  provoked  these  dangerous  un-repub- 
lican remarks ;  and  the  Jacobins  swore  that,  if  this 
sugar  and  coffee  business  were  only  well  sifted, 
the  Girondists  would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
fhat  very  night  Robespierre  harangued  upon  the 
subject  in  the  Mother  Society  ;  he  was  sure  that 
the  people  were  goocj^  that  the  people  were  im- 
peccabie^  and  incapable  of  doing  wrong  unlev 
they  were  artfully  misled.  He  had  beard  the  men 
and  women  that  were  plundering  the  shops  knaeBt- 
ing  the  fate  of  the  dead  king,  and  applauding  the 
members  of  the  c6tt^  droit  of  the  Convention,  sod 
this  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  real  iosti- 
gators  were  the  Girondists.  Marat  was  equally 
sure  that  the  disorders  and  excesses  were  all  to  be 
imputed  to  th^t  wicked  faction  and  to  the  royalists. 
On  the  following  day  the  Girondists  accused  Marat 
in  (he  Convention  of  being  the  original  instigator 
of  the  riots  and  the  pillage ;  and  they  read  from 
his  newspaper,  the  ^  Republican,'  a  passage  Mrhich 
certainly  told  the  people  that  the  proper  way  to 
get  sugar  and  coffee  at  a  cheap  price  would  be  to 
help  themselves,  and  hang  a  few  of  the  monopo- 
lizers at  the  doors  of  their  own  shops.  There  also 
seemed  the  closest  connexion  of  cause  and  effect, 
for  Marat  had  published  this  article  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th,  and  the  plundering  had  com- 
menced in  the  afternoon.  It  was  monstrously 
absurd  and  disgustingly  mean  to  press  this  charge 
about  a  sugar  and  coffee  t^meute  against  a  man 
who  had  been  so  repeatedly  the  instigator  of  tre- 
mendous massacres ;  but  the  Girondists  and  their 
friends  had  allowed  a  vote  to  be  carried  which 
stopped  all  inquiry  into  the  butcheries  of  Sep- 
tember and  into  other  atrocities,  and  so  they  deter- 
mined to  dwell  upon  this  present  charge.  Salles 
moved  for  an  act  of  accusation  against  Marat. 
Nothing  disconcerted,  Marat  told  the  Conveutiou 
from  the  tribune  that  it  was  natural  and  just  for 
the  people  to  take  vengeance  on  the  monopolists, 
whom  the  laws  left  unpunished,  and  that  the 
members  who  should  propose  calling  the  people  to 
account  for  what  they  had  done  yesterday  were 
only  fit  to  be  sent  to  a  madhouse.  Buzot  called 
for  the  order  of  the  day,  intimating  that,  if  the 
Convention  sent  Marat  to  be  tried  before  an  ordi- 
nary tribunal,  they  would  only  prepare  a  fresh 
triumph  for  him,  as  the  jury  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  acquit  him.  After  a  riot  in  the  House,  almost 
as  loud  as  the  riot  in  the  streets  and  at  the  grocers' 
shops  the  day  before,  it  was  agreed  by  the  majority 
that  all  persons,  without  distinction^  who  ha4  been 
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tatdgiton  or  aetorft  in  the  tugar  and  coffee  dmente 
•hoald  be  sent  for  trial  before  the  ordinary  courts. 
They  then  called  Santerre  and  Mayor  Fache  to 
their  bar ;  and  these  two  worthies  hinted  that  there 
eoii!d  be  no  doubt  that  the  agents  of  foreign 
powers  and  of  the  aristocrats  and  emigrants  (all 
in  an  nnderstanding  with  Pitt)  had  been  the  chief 
aeton  in  the  late  ^meute,  even  as  they  had  been 
the  principal  actors  in  the  September  butcheries. 
AU  this  Idl  to  firesh  domiciliary  visits,  and  to  fresh 
orders  for  seizing  every  man  in  France  that  had 
not  his  passport  or  his  civic  certificates  en  riffle. 
The  very  next  morning  Marat  declared  in  his 
journal  that  the  sugar  and  coffee  riot  had  been 
concerted  in  a  nocturnal  coneiliabulum  held  in  the 
house  of  that  *'pimp,  seoundrel^  and  counter- 
revolntiimist,  Valazt^/*  and  that  he  and  the  other 
Girondists  who  had  accused  him,  Marat,  had 
employed  emissaries  to  pillage  the  shops  of 
poor  and  patriotic  grocers,  while  the  people 
were  only  making  a  little  noise  before  the  shops 
of  the  real  monopolists.  As  for  the  ordinary  tri- 
hmals,  they  never  took  any  notice  of  the  People's 
Friend. 

When  Condorcet,  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution 
Ck>mmittee,  read  his  report  on  the  new  republican 
eonstitntion  proper  to  be  given  to  France,  the  Jaco* 
bins  raised  a  new  storm,  and  all  France  complained 
except  the  semi-republican  respectabilities,  who 
were  nothing,  but  whom  the  philosophic  legislator 
would  have  made  everything  in  this  new  regime, 
overlooking  the  trifling  fact  that  the  real  sans-cu- 
lottes  were,  and  must  long  remain,  arbiters  and 
masters  of  everything  in  France.  Without  any  other 
effmrt  on  their  part,  or  any  other  blunder  to  accelerate 
their  ruin,  this  Condorcet  constitution  alone  was 
anfficient  to  overthrow  the  Gironde.  The  names 
of  Sieyes  and  Pcftion  were  united  with  that  of 
Condorcet  in  the  execrations  which  were  heaped 
vpon  this  projected  constitution;  but  it  appears 
that  Sieyes  had  little  to  do  with  the  composition, 
and  that  Condorcet  was  almost  the  sole  author. 
The  Qirondists  now  held  several  secret  meetings, 
in  which  they  certainly  discussed  the  question 
whether,  with  the  powers  of  government  in  their 
hands,  and  with  some  of  the  troops  and  some  of 
the  departments  apparently  devoted  to  them,  they 
might  not  be  able  to  strike  a  grand  coup  d*<$tat  by 
forcibly  dissolving  the  Convention,  or  by  expelling 
the  Jacobins ;  but  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
come  to  any  decision,  and,  secret  as  vrere  their 
deliberations,  they  all  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  adversaries,  who  were  thus  put  upon  their 
gnaid.  But  it  was  a  mutual  fear  and  suspicion : 
if  the  Girondists  were  afraid  of  their  adversaries, 
no  were  the  Jacobins  afraid  of  dieirs ;  if  we  can 
believe  Garat,  even  Robespierre  doubted  at  this 
moment  of  the  success  of  his  party,  complaining 
of  fatigue  and  sickness,  and  saying  that  he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  plot  on  fbot  to  destroy  him 
and  his  friends. 

When  the  troubles  b^n  to  break  out  in  the 
southern  provinces,  it  was  not  diflScult  for  the 
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Jaeobins  to  connect  them  with  the  Gironde  party, 
who  had  been  in  the  constant  practice  of  appealing 
from  the  capital  to  those  departments,  and  of  boast- 
ing of  their  personal  influence  in  all  the  south,  fiut 
what  most  contributed  to  hasten  their  fall  was  the 
defection  of  Dumouriez.  This  general  had  never, 
indeed,  been  a  Girondist ;  the  Girondists  had  once 
driven  him  from  power  and  place,  and  had  for  a 
long  time  affected  to  consider  nim  as  a  Jacobin, 
united  with  Robespierre  and  his  party  in  the 
grand  object  of  placing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  or 
his  son  on  the  vacant  throne  (an  object  which 
assuredly  was  not  entertained  by  Robespierre) ;  but 
the  Jacobins  had  all  along  represented  Dumouriez 
as  a  decided  Girondist,  as  one  whose  tastes,  habits, 
and  connexions  must  bind  him  to  that  party  and 
their  respectabilities,  rather  than  to  the  Mountain 
and  their  true  sans-culottes ;  and,  as  the  Girondirts 
had  the  executive  council  of  government  in  their 
hands,  it  seemed  quite  natural  to  the  people  to 
hold  them  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  all  the 
generals  and  otiier  fiincdonaries  they  appointed  or 
continued  in  their  employments.  Even  before 
Dumouriez  lost  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  the 
Jacolnns  had  begun  to  accuse  him  of  treachery 
and  correspondence  with  the  enemy ;  for  he  had 
failed  to  conquer  Holland,  and  Camus  had  made 
a  terrible  report  of  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
received  him,  a  commissioner  of  the  Convention, 
and  of  the  terms  in  which  he  had  dared  to  speak 
of  the  Convention  itself.  The  first  move  made  by 
the  Mountain  was  to  demand  that  all  the  federates 
ahould  march  immediately  from  Paris  into  Bel- 
gium. The  Girondists,  who  looked  upon  these 
prorincials  as  their  best,  if  not  their  only,  defence, 
strongly  opposed  the  motion,  and  thus  incurred 
new  odium  and  suspicion,  for  they  could  not  deny 
that  reinforcements  were  wanted  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. After  a  stormy  debate  it  was  determined 
by  the  majority  that  the  federates  from  Brest  and 
the  other  maritime  departments  should  march  to 
the  coasts  of  the  north,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
federates  should  for  the  present  remain  in  the 
capital.  On  the  next  day,  the  6th  of  March, 
Danton  proposed  that  30,000  new  recruits  should 
be  demanded  from  Paris  alone ;  that  commissioners 
should  be  sent  into  all  the  departments  of  France 
and  all  the  sections  of  Paris,  to  hasten  the  levying 
and  marching  of  troops  by  all  possible  means. 
These  propositions  were  immediately  adopted,  and 
the  commune  of  Paris  was  called  upon  to  co^ 
operate.  The  black  flag  was  again  raised  over  the 
H6tel-de-Ville;  again  the  country  was  declared  to 
be  in  danger:  the  theatres  were  all  closed;  and 
in  the  evening  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris 
assembled.  Two  commissioners  from  the  Con- 
vention repaired  to  each  of  the  sections,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  the  immediate  marching  of  troops. 
The  people  of  the  sections  recognised  the  necessity, 
and  expressed  their  readiness  to  march,  or  to  fur- 
nish men  that  would  ;  but,  as  in  the  days  of.  Sep- 
tember, there  rose  in  nearly  every  section  the 
alarming  cry  that  patriots  could  not  be  expected 
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to  tniarch  to  the  frontiers,  and  leave  traitors  and 
conspirators  behind  them  in  the  capital,  read3rto 
slaughter  their  families  Mid  friends,  and  slay 
liberty  and  equality — ^that  before  they  coold  inarch 
against  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  they  must 
have,  if  not  another  massacre  like  that  of  Sep- 
tember,  some  new  and  more  terrible  tribunal  whteh 
should  remove  all  apprehensions  by  the  promptoess 
of  its  sentences  and  the  rapidity  of  its  executions. 
The  patriots  of  the  sections  also  demanded  that 
provisions  should  be  made  cheaper,  and  that  all 
the  naonied  classes  who  remained  at  home  should 
pay  enormous  taxes  for  the  proper  support  of  those 
who  were  to  march*  On  the  following  day  the 
Montagnards  met  in  full  force  in  the  Convention 
to  carry  decrees  conformable  to  the  demands  of 
the  sections.  The  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
cvowded  the  galleries,  many  of  them  being  armed 
with  pistds.  The  president  (Gensonnt^)  declared 
that  h  chose  publique  had  never  been  in  greater 
jeopardy.  Many  of  Gensonntl's  party  believed  that 
their  own  persons  were  in  the  greatest  danger ;  and 
therefore  they  had  stayed  away  from  the  House. 
Mayor  Pache  and  his  municipals  came  to  the  bar  to 
express  the  patriotism  and  entire  devotion  of  the 
sections,  but  also  to  assure  the  Convention  that 
their  desires  must  be  complied  with.  Then  depu* 
tations  presented  themselves  from  the  Section  of 
Pikes,  from  the  Section  of  the  Marais,  and  from 
many  others,  all  making  the  same  professions, 
Goupied  with  the  same  demands.  Volunteers  in 
arms  also  defiled  through  the  Convention  hall, 
stating  in  energetic  language  that  the  wishes  of  the 
people  must  be  gratified.  The  Plain,  following 
the  example  of  its  leader,  Barr^re,  had  been  for 
some  time  sliding  towards  the  Mountain;  the 
Gironde  could  no  longer  count  upon  it  in  any  emer- 
gency: after  very  little  opposition  from  Guadet, 
Vala»$,  and  Lanjuinais,  the  Mountain  carried  a 
decree  for  establishing  a  new  Extraordinary  Cri- 
minal Tribunal,  which  was  to  pronounce  sentence, 
without  any  appeal,  upon  conspirators  and  counter- 
revolutionists.  With  the  same  ease  they  carried 
another  decree  imposing  an  extraordinary  and  ex- 
cessive war-tax  on  the  rich;  and  then  another 
decree,  which  authorised  the  commissioners  sent 
into  the  departments  to  arrest  all  suspected  persons, 
to  seize  all  pleasure-horses,  to  levy  extraordinary 
contributions  where  they  might  see  proper,  and,  in 
short,  to  exercise  the  most  absolute  power.  These 
commisaio^iers,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  name 
of  pro-consuls,  and  some  of  whom  exceeded  the 
tyranny  of  the  worst  of  the  pro-consuls  of  ancient 
Rome,  might  truly  declare,  as  they  did,  that  the 
Convention  had  set  no  limits  to  their  powers,  and 
had  explicitly  ordered  or  completely  sanctioned  the 
worst  deeds  they  committed.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  day  the  Mountain  carried  various  other  votes 
calculated  to  gratify  the  departing  volunteers  and 
the  sans-culottes  who  remained  at  home.  The 
next  day,  the  10th,  was  a  Sunday ;  the  Girondists 
expected  that  it  would  be  a  sabbath  like  that  of  the 
2nd  of  September,  for,  notwithstanding  the  votes 


and  compliances  of  the  Convention^  some  dvk 
threats  had  been  heard,  or  were  said  to  have  beta 
heard,  in  the  Mother  Society,  and  some  stmt 
orators  had  declared  that  there  would  be  no  heahiL 
for  the  people  until  the  Convention  weie  vdl 
purged.  It  was  even  rumoured  that  it  had  bea 
determined  the  preceding  evening  in  the  Jscofaia 
and  Cordelier  clubs  that  the  barriers  should  be 
shut,  that  the  tocsin  should  be  rung,  and  that  tbe 
people,  in  two  divisions,  should  march  upon  tbe 
Convention,  and  to  the  houses  of  the  ministets; 
bi^  fear  is  inventive,  and  it  does  not  appesr  that 
there  was  any  design  of  this  settled  and  exteoiive 
kind.  Possibly,  however,  the  Montsgnards  miy 
have  expected  s(MBe  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
peojde,  fbr  the  excitement  was  universal,  and  a 
dinner  was  got  up  in  the  corn-market  for  the  vo- 
lunteers who  had  enrolled,  and  a  litde  wine  and 
speech*making  might  transport  this  great  meetiog 
into  some  terrible  fury.  The  Convention  met  at 
the  usual  hour  on  the  Sunday  morning,  the  Moan^ 
tain  being  again  in  full  force,  and  the  rai^  of  the 
cdUS  droit  being  again  rather  thin.  The  diief 
business  was  to  constitute  the  new  tribunal  whidi 
had  been  voted  yesterday.  Cambacer^  insiited 
that  this  terrible  court  ought  to  be  q^pointed,  and 
put  into  activity  immediately.  Buzot  attempted  to 
recommend  moderation,  circumspection,  delay; 
and  for  this  he  was  hissed  and  hooted.  A  ooib- 
mittee  had  been  at  work  during  the  night,  and 
their  report  was  presented.  Their  project  wu 
simply  diis: — ^That  the  new  tribunal  should  be 
composed  of  nine  judges  named  by  the  Gonventian ; 
That  these  judges  diould  be  independent  of  all 
formalities;  That  they  should  obtain  convictions 
by  all  possible  means ;  That  the  tribunal  should 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  always  permanent; 
That  there  should  continually  be  in  the  hall 
destined  to  this  tribunal  a  member  of  the  court  to 
receive  denunciations;  That  this  tribunal  shoakl 
judge  those  against  whom  the  Convention  shoold 
issue  decrees  of  accusation ;  and  that  it  might  prs- 
secute  directly  and  of  its  own  accord  idl  such 
persons  as  should,  through  incivism,  abandon  or 
neglect  the  exercise  of  their  functions — all  such  sa, 
by  their  conduct  or  the  manifestation  of  thdr 
opinions,  should  attempt  to  mislead  the  people- 
all  such  as  by  their  behaviour  or  by  their  writings, 
or  by  the  places  they  had  occupied  under  the 
ancient  regime,  should  recal  the  prerogatives 
usurped  bv  the  despots.  The  Mountain  hailed  the 
report  with  joyous  acclamations.  Vergniaud,  who 
could  not  but  see  that  this  tribunal  was  intended 
for  his  party,  and  that  no  man  could  consider  his 
life  secure  if  it  were  established,  exclaimed  that  he 
and  his  friends  would  all  die  then  and  there,  rather 
than  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  state  inqui- 
sition a  thousand  times  more  horrible  than  that  of 
Venice.  Amar  told  him  that  the  people  must  have 
this  tribunal,  or  an  insurrection  with  massacres 
like  those  of  last  September.  Billaud-Varcnnes 
and  others  of  that  party  cried  out  that  they  romt 
have  it,  and  that  they  would  have  it  -that  the 
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Hime  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  Tote  tltt  project 
into  a  decree  by  appel  nominal.    Dohem  ezpkined 
tliat  fluch  a  tribunal  would  be  a  great  deal  too 
good  for   acoondrelt  and    counter-revcdutienitts. 
Some  one  hinted  that  there  ought,  at  least,  to  be  a 
jtMTf  in  this  new  court.     Barrfere  took  up  this  oipir 
sion,  and  supported  it  with  great  spirit.     Phil- 
Upauz  said  that  a  jury  would  spoil  this  beautiful 
laatitution  (cette  belle  insiUution).    "  But/'  said 
jBoyer-Fon^^de,  "  we  made  our  revolution  to  ob- 
tain trial  by  jury,  and  it  will  be  counter-revolu- 
tionary to  destroy  that  right."    Thureau  said  that, 
if  there  was  to  be  a  jury,  the  Convention  itself 
ought  to  have  the  choosing  of  it,  and  it  ought  at 
IMresent  to  be  chosen  in  Paris  alone.    Boyer-Fon- 
&^de  reminded  the  House  that  the  offences  of 
which  the  tribunal  was  to  take  cognisance  might 
be  committed  in  the  army,  in  all  parts  of  Prance; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  but  £ur  that  the  jury 
should  be  chosen  in  the  departments  as  well  as  in 
the  capital,  and  that  the  citizens  in  the  deport- 
ments should  at  least  concur  in  the  choice.    The 
Mountain  kept  calling  for  a  division  on  the  whole 
report,  without  any  amendment  or  addition ;  and 
Aeir  adversaries  seemed  on  tiie  point  of  yielding, 
when  Ferrouz  re-animated  them  by  a  bold  and 
unexpected  burst  of  eloquence  and  indignation, 
which  also  produced  some  show  of  heart  and 
eourage  on  the  part  of  the  sliding,  mean-spirited, 
despicable  Plain  or  middle  party.     In  the  end,  it 
wma  carried  by  a  great  majority  that  there  should 
be  a  jury^  and  t^t  the  jury  should  be  chosen  in 
the  departments  as  well  as  in  Paris ;  but,  after  all, 
as  the  jury  was  to  be  named  by  the  Convention 
alone,  little  was  gained  for  the  cause  of  justice, 
impartiality,  and  mercy  by  this  victory  over  the 
ultia-Jacobins.    By  this  time  it  was  growing  dark, 
and,  their  dinner-hour  being  long  past,  the  deputies 
were  growing  hungry.    President  Gensonn<&  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  for  one  hour.     ^  No !"  ex- 
claimed Danton,  rushing  to  the  tribune,  "  this  is 
DO  time  for  adjourning  even  for  a  minute!    I 
summon  all  good  citizens  to  remain  at  their  posts  V 
The  members  who  had  risen,  and  who  were  re- 
tiring, hastened  back  to  their  seats,  and  listened  to 
the  loud  and  always  terrible  voice  of  Danton.   His 
speech  was  little  dse  than  a  variation  played  upon 
the  old  theme,  faire  peur — strike  all  your  enemies 
with  terror,  freeze  them  with  fear !    To  this  end 
they  must  settle  at  once  all  questions  concerning 
the  new  tribunal ;  they  must  give  it  a  power  with- 
out rules  or  limits;   they  must  set  it  going  in- 
stantly, so  that  it  might  strike  down  in  time  the 
sndacious  heads  of  all  the  enemies  of  liberty  and 
the  people.    For  his  part  he  cared  not  how  men 
might  calumniate  him  for  recommending  this  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.    ^  Let  my  memory  perish," 
cried  he,  *'  let  my  name  be  blasted,  provided  only 
the  republic  be  saved  1"   It  was  now  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening ;  the  rest  for  one  hour  was  agreed 
to;  the  exhausted  members  went  away  to  their 
dinner,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  fully  deter- 
mined not  to  return  again  that  night,  for  alarming 


reports  had  reached  them  from  the  banquet  in  the 
Com*market4* 

The  Jacobins  had  assembled  in  their  great  hall 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  and  had  left  the  doors  wide 
open  as  if  to  invite  visitors  to  enter.     About  eight 
in  the  evening  a  party  of  the  volunteers,  who  had 
been  feasting  and  drinking  in  the  Corn-market, 
and  who  were  armed  with  swords  and  pistols, 
arrived  at  the  door  and  requested  to  be  permitted 
to  defile  through  the  hall.   The  orator  of  the  party 
said  that  they  were  the  conquerors  of  the  Tuilcries, 
the  men  of  the  lOth  of  August,  who  were  risen  to 
exterminate  their  enemies  at  home,  as  well  as  tlicir 
enemies  abroad.    The  club  applauded,  and  CoUot 
d'Herbois,  who  was  president  that  night,  exckined^ 
**  Yes,  in  spite  of  all  intriguers,  we  will  join  you 
in  saving  liberty ! "    Desfieux  spoke  more  ex«- 
plicitly  than  Collot,  telling  the  volunteers  and  the 
dub,  and  the  people  in  the  galleries,  that  there  was 
only  one  means  left  to  save  France,  which  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  traitors  in  the  Convention,  to  put  the 
oot^  droit  and  all  who  had  voted  for  the  appeal  to 
the  people,  on  the  king's  trial,  under  arrest,  and  to 
elect  new  deputies  to  supply  their  places.     One  of 
the  volunteers  said  that  the  arrest  would  not  be 
enough,  that  there  must  be  vengeance  and  death ; 
that,  as  for  the  inviolability  of  the  traitors,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  he  would  trample  it  under 
his  foot*    Some  of  the  Jacobins,  who  had  not  been 
dining  and  drinking   in  the  Com-market,  were 
terrified  at  these  bold  propositions,  and  opposed  a 
project,  which  was  now  certainly  mooted,  for  march- 
ing to  the  Convention  and  for  seizing  the  ministers 
in  their  houses.     A  wild  scene  followed :  the  mob 
in  the  galleries  ruined  down  and  joined  the  volun- 
teers ;  swords  were  drawn  and  pistols  flourished  in 
the  air — ^there  was  sad  scrambling,  irushing,  and 
scu£Qiing^the  president  lost  his  hand-bell,  and  the 
lights  were  nearly  all  put  out    Faublas-Louvet 
had  a  lodging  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor<$,  a  very  little 
above  the  Jacobins^  and  he  had  besides  a  wife  or  a 
mistress  who  lived  with  him  in  this  lodging,  a 
smart,  quick  little  woman,  who  kept  her  eye  on  all 
that  passed  in    that    dangerous    neighbourhood. 
Hearing  a  terrible  noise  about  nine  in  the  evening, 
Madame  Lodoiska  stepped  down  to  the  club  and 
saw  the  drawn  sabres,  and  heard  dreadful  menaces 
uttered  against  the  Girondists.     She  hurried  back 
to  her  apartment,  and  told  Louvet,  who  had  re* 
turned  home  during  her  absence,  that  the  volunteets 
and  the  mob  were  going  to  the  Cordelier  Club  for 
reinforcements.    Louvet  ran  instantly  to  the  house 
of  P^on,  where  a  number  of  his  friends  were 
assembled:  he  says  he  found  them  quietly  dis- 
cussing some  decrees  which  were  to  be  proposed 
several  weeks  hence.     He  advised  them  on  no  ac- 
count to  think  of  returning  to  the  Convention  that 
night,  and  named  a  certain  house  in  Paris  where 
they  might  all  meet  in  an  hour.    At  the  appointed 
time  and  place  there  was  a  pretty  full  meeting- 
all  the  men  of  the  party  that  had  been  nH)6t 
threatened   were  there,    exceptmg  only    Fiction. 
•  Debttta  in  Btet.  Pulenaat. 
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L^avet  ran  ht^lc  to  th^  ez-mayMr,  and  fbtind  Urn 
fiddling.  He  represented  the  danger  ha  waa  in, 
and  begged  him  to  go  along  with  him  to  tlie  place 
of  aecret  rendezvous.  Pikion  went  to  hia  window, 
opened  it,  and  looked  out  at  the  weather.  *^  It 
taiAB  hard,"  aaid  he,  *^  there  will  be  nothing  done 
to-night ;"  and  ao  saying  he  returned  to  his  violin, 
and  let  Lonvet  go  away  without  him.  Of  the  whole 
edt6  droit  not  more  than  forty  had  returned  to  the 
Ckmvention.  Warned  by  Louvet  or  by  their  own 
apprehensions,  aome  of  the  ministers  and  their 
^ends  assembled  in  the  house  of  Iiebrun.  The 
tesidenee  of  the  war-minister,  Beumonville,  waa 
surrounded  by  a  mob ;  but  he  nimbly  climbed  o?er 
hia  garden  wall,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some 
Brest  lederates  who  were  out  and  under  armS)  ool- 
lected  other  friends,  and  imposed  respect  on  the 
ridtersi  who  neidier  marched  lo  the  Convention  nor 
did  any  other  mischM  that  night  It  is  said  that 
thia  timidity  or  inaction  waa  the  consequence  of 
the  reliEwal  of  Gommandant-general  Santerre  and 
the  council  of  the  commune  to  take  any  pait  in  the 
insurrection ;  but  it  is  at  least  very  probable  that 
lionvet  and  his  friends  had  been  more  alarmed  than 
was  necessary,  that  there  was  no  fixed  plan  of  any 
aort  for  this  night,  and  that  the  **  frightful  com* 
plot,"  as  the  novelist  terms  it,  was  nearly  all  in  hia 
and  his  Lodoiska's  imagination.  For  many  nighta 
before  this  Louvet  had  not  ventured  to  sleep  in  his 
own  known  lodging,  but  had  gone  about  Paria, 
taking  a  bed  with  one  friend  and  then  with  another ; 
and  it  appeara  that  this  had  been  and  continued  to  be 
ibr  aome  time  longer  the  uncomfortable  practice  of 
the  Girondist  chicks.  Brissot,  or  some  one  writing 
in  his  journal '  Le  Patriote  Fran^ais,'  announced 
that  the  chief  object  of  the  Mountain  in  attempting 
thia  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  March  was  to  get  all 
the  powers  of  the  state  into  their  hand ;  that  Danton 
was  to  have  been  made  minister  for  foreign  affairs; 
Dubois-Cranc(S,  minister^at*war ;  Jean-Bon-St- 
Andr($,  minister  of  marine ;  Thuriot  or  Gamba- 
c^fes,  minister  of  justice ;  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  of  the 
interior ;  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  of  finances.  Verg- 
niaud  denounced  the  whole  buainess  to  the  Conven- 
tion ;  but,  though  his  speech  was  very  grand,  he 
aeems  really  to  have  failed  in  proving  that  there 
had  been  any  plot  at  all.  The  Ettraordmary 
Tribunal,  which  soon  obtained  the  more  fitting 
name  of  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  being  instituted 
and  organised,  the  Girondists  essayed  to  direct  ita 
first  severities  against  their  adversaries,  or  rather 
against  the  subaltern  agents  of  the  Mountain,  the 
atreet  orators,  and  coffee-house  orators,  and  the  fel- 
lows that  were  ^meute-makers  by  profession.  But 
on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  March,  they  were  all  flut- 
tered by  a  demand  made  by  one  of  the  Pkiris  sec- 
tions, that  Vergniaud,  Ouadet,  Gensonnc^,  Louvet, 
Brissot,  and  othera  of  them,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two,  should  be  put  under  arrest.  The  pro- 
position waa  received  with  eipressions  of  horror, 
aome  of  them  sincere  and  real  enough,  and  some 
only  feigned;  but  this  producing  of  it  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  constant  re*prodttcing  of  it  in  the 


clnbe  said  in  the  ncrwapapoa,  aerved  to 
the  idea  to  the  mmds  of  the  people. 

Early  in  April  the  final  dcsction  and  fliglft 
of  Dusoouries  precipitated  the  cnsta.  ThaMa» 
tain  now  accused  their  opponantsy  in  the  im  rf 
the  Convention,  of  being  naxtiea  to  Dttnoaniik 
treason.  Marat  continued  the  denuncialieDs  ia 
the  popular  societies,  and,  in  hia  qmalityoltash 
porwy  president  of  the  Jaoobina,  he  wrote  aa  al> 
ditss  to  the  depaitmenta,  calling  upon  tiieD  H 
to  hurt  die  thunder  of  petitiona  and  accMsstiaai 
againat  the  traitors,  who  were,  he  aaid«  aU  Am 
unfaithful  repreientoHves  who^  on  the  km^iind^ 
had  voted  for  the  ofpeai.  While  thcM  tkisgi 
were  producing  a  vast  impression  everywhwe,  sad 
when  the  people  ware  in  a  atate  of  freuiy  st  B«- 
monriea'a  flight,  and  the  repeated  defeata  of  Ik 
republican  army  on  the  Belgian  frontier^  Boki- 
pierre  (on  the  10th  of  April)  in  an  artful  speech 
connected  all  those  disasters  with  the  poiitifil 
movements  of  the  GKrondiata.  **  A  powtrfiil  ht- 
tion,'*  aaid  he,  ^  ia  conapiriag  with  the  tpuiiMd 
Europe  to  give  us  a  king  with  a  aort  of  aristocnik 
constitution.  These  men  hope  to  bring  about  tist 
scandakms  plan  by  force  of  foreign  arma  and  inls^ 
tine  troubles.  The  system  suite  the  English  p- 
vemment ;  it  suite  Pitt,  the  soul  of  all  this  Ittgw; 
it  suite  all  ambitioua  man;  it  pleaaea  aU  lk 
burgher  aristocrate,  who  have  a  horror  of  equsli^, 
and  who  have  been  made  to  tremUe  for  their  fM- 
perty ;  it  even  pleases  the  noblesse,  who  will  be  bat 
too  happy  to  find  in  this  aristocratic  oonstitutioB, 
and  in  the  court  of  aome  new  king,  the  diatiacliou 
and  privilegea  they  have  lost.  Our  repablic  only 
auite  the  common  people,  the  men  of  pure  sad 
elevated  souls,  the  philosophers  and  friends  of 
humanity,  the  true  aans-culottes.  The  asistecntiB 
system  I  speak  of  is  nothing  else  than  the  sjsten 
of  Lafayette  and  hia  aimilara,  whether  known 
under  the  tiame  of  Feuillans  or  of  Moderates;  it 
has  been  continued  by  thoae  who  auooeedcd  to 
Lafayette's  power :  the  actors  have  been  changed, 
but  the  piece  is  still  the  same;  the  means  too  sre 
the  same,  with  this  diflference,  that  the  present  men 
have  augmented  their  resources  and  increased  tk 
number  of  their  partizana.*'  He  accuaed  them  of 
drawing  to  their  party  all  the  enemies  of  trae 
equality,  of  setting  the  respectebilities  against  the 
sans-culottes,  of  stopping  the  progresa  of  public 
spirit,  of  re-awakening  the  pride  and  the  hopes  of 
the  aristocracy,  of  oppressins  the  energetic  patrioti, 
of  protracting  theh3fpocrittcal  Moderates,  of  corrapt- 
ing  the  defenders  of  the  people,  and  of  peraacatnig 
such  of  them  as  they  could  not  corrupt*  To  tbae 
ends  they  had  employed  all  the  nowera  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  tribunala,  whioi  they  had  seised, 
or  over  which  they  domineered,  and  all  ^e  re- 
sources of  the  public  treasure,  which  likewise  they 
had  got  into  their  hands  as  ministers.  He  ssid 
that,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  revolution  of  the 
10th  of  August,  which  had  turned  the  monarobf 
into  a  republic,  they  had  done  all  that  they  osuM 
to  prevfldt  it,  although  they  had  afierwuds  gathend 
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lilt  flmiti  of  tilt  victory  of  tho  people  OTer  the 
Tuileries.  Knowing  where  hia  own  strength  Uy^ 
Bobespierre  enlogii^  the  eommune  of  Paris,  and 
teased  the  Girondiste  with  a  state  crime  £»r  havinsr 
m  lepeatedly  attempted  to  oppoee  that  munioipal 
boiy*  He  showed  when  and  how  the  Qirondist 
mitiistCKs  had  employed  Dumouries,  and  how 
Domouriea  had  promoted  and  employed  officers  of 
tfie  moat  aiistocratio  description,  men  devoted  to 
the  family  of  Oileans  and  to  the  Girondists.  He 
fiioted  a  terrible  letter  which  Dumouriez  had 
written,  and  in  which  he  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  coming  to  Paris  to  resoue  the  sound  part  of 
tke  ihmceoHon  (meaning  thereby  the  Girondists) 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  adversaries  and  the  dic- 
tation of  the  galleries ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  quite 
tnottgh  to  prove  that  the  Gironditta  and  that  traitor 
had  been  acting  in  concert.  But  there  were  other 
pvoofr  iu  abundance.  In  the  committee  of  general 
defence,  where  all  questions  relating  to  the  war 
were  discussed,  the  leading  Girondists  had  con- 
stantly screened  Dumouriez,  Vergniaud  pretending 
that,  though  he  had  no  political  opinions  or  princi- 
ples, he  must  be  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
letolutioo,  and  Gensonnci  falling  into  a  rage  against 
those  who  bestowed  on  Dumouriez  the  epithets  he 
merited,  and  boasting  the  cirism,  the  servicea,  and 
the  genius  of  that  wonderful  general.  And  was 
not  Gensonn^  at  that  time  in  close  and  constant 
oerrespondenee  with  Dumouriez  ?  And  had  not 
I¥tion  and  Brissot  defended  the  traitor  aa  warmly 
as  Gensonotf  and  Vergniaud? 

Vergniaud  ascended  the  tribune  to  reply  to 
Robespierre,  and  to  hurl  the  accusations  back 
upon  him  and  his  party.  He  boasted  that  he  had 
been  die  firat  man  to  propose  from  that  tribune 
die  dethronement  of  Louis  Capet ;  that  in  the  com- 
nuttee  of  Twentynine  he  and  his  friends  wanted 
neither  a  new  king  nor  a  regent,  but  were  deter- 
mined to  have  a  republic.  He  boasted  that  he 
had  occupied  the  president's  chair  all  the  terrible 
night  of  the  9th  and  lOih  of  August,  when  the 
tocsin  was  resounding  throughout  Paris ;  and  that, 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  when  his  friend  Gua- 
det  was  in  the  chair,  and  when  the  victory  of  the 
people  over  the  Swiss  and  the  Tuileries  was  as  yet 
wncertain,  it  was  he,  Vergniaud,  that  presented,  to 
the  sound  of  artillery,  the  report  of  the  committee 
demanding  the  diicheance.  He  taxed  his  adver- 
saries with  cowardice,  and  said  it  ill  became  M. 
Robespierre,  who  had  prudently  concealed  himself 
in  a  cellar  during  the  moment  of  danger,  to  be 
critical  upon  the  conduct  or  momentary  weakness 
of  other  men.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  had 
any  intimacy  with  Dumouriez,  but  that  Robes- 
pierre had  crowned  that  general  with  laurehi  and 
embraced  him  in  the  Jacobin  Club.  He  recalled 
to  memory  the  many  occasions  on  which  the  Gi- 
rondists had  denounced  the  factum  of  Orleans,  the 
efforts  which  the  Jacobins  had  made  to  defend 
Egalit^ ;  and  he  laboured  to  show  that  the  Jaco- 
biae  and  the  Mountain,  and  not  the  Girondists,  had 
been  engaged  in  a  oonspizacy  with  some  members 


of  the  Orleans  family,  and  had  been  the  aocoofr- 
plices  of  Dumouriez.  Guadet  demanded  to  be 
heard  afiter  Vergniaud ;  but  the  Mountain  set  up  a 
tremendous  roar,  the  president  closed  the  debate, 
and  he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  12th 
of  ApriL  On  the  following  morning  Marat  very 
adroitly  took  the  lead  in  invoking  fresh  venffesnoe 
on  the  Orleans  family.  "  I  only  aim,''  said  he, 
"  at  plotters  and  conspirators The  com- 
plicity of  a  certain  party  is  no  longer  a  problem. 
Dumouriez  has  solved  it  in  declaring  for  them 
against  the  Mountain!  I  will  not  decide  whether 
EgaliU)  the  father,  whom  I  have  pursued  in  my 
writings,  whom  I  have  described  as  a  man  without 
manners  and  without  morals,  be  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son against  the  nation  or  not:  I  leave  that  question 
to  your  consideration ;  but  the  son  is  certainly  a 
traitor ;  and  I  demand  that  a  price  be  put  upon  the 
head  of  Egalite  junior.  I  propose  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  the  heads  of  all  the  fugitive  Capets ; 
and  then  we  will  see  whether  certainmen  really  wish 
to  proscribe  the  family  they  are  pretending  to 
pursue.  As  for  Vergniaud  aud  his  friends,  who 
kept  up  a  criminal  correspondence  with  Dumou- 
riez»  let  them  relieve  themselves,  if  they  can,  from 
the  opprobrium  with  which  they  are  covered  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people !"  A  Jacobin  said  that 
Mar^at  was  premature ;  that,  if  they  now  set  a  price 
upon  the  hauls  of  all  the  chief  conspirators,  they 
would  lose  the  thread  of  the  conspiracy.  Another 
■aid  that  the  proposition  ought  not  to  be  admitted, 
lest  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  whom 
Dumouriez  had  delivered  to  the  Austrians,  should 
lose  their  heads.  Barbaroux  swore  that  he  knew 
Marat  had  received  15,000  livres  at  one  time  from 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Lecointre,  of  Versailles,  ex- 
pressed his  horror  at  seeing  the  House  listening 
quietly  to  the  denunciations  of  Marat  against  the 
best  citizens  of  France.     *'  Marat,"  said  he,  **  is 

vomiting  calumnies ..."    He  could  say  no 

more ;  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  hootings  and 
execrations  of  the  c6u$  gauche  and  the  galleries, 
and  he  descended  from  me  speaking-place.  Then 
the  c6t^  droit  began  to  shout,  and  a  good  many  of 
its  members  quitted  their  seats,  and  ran  towards 
the  ciSte  gauche  ^*  with  threatening  gestures  and 
animated  cries."  The  president  (Thuriot)  rang 
his  hand-bell,  and  then  put  on  his  hat.  The  cdtS 
droit  deputies  returned  to  their  seats,  and  some- 
thing like  order  was  nearly  re-established,  when  a 
member  of  the  c6U  gauche  set  tip  a  shout  that 
a  sword  had  been  drawn  in  the  Assembly;  and 
David  the  painter,  Marat,  Bentsbolle,  and  others 
shouted  or  shrieked  that  the  villain  who  had 
drawn  the  sword  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye. 
A  scene  of  indescribable  violence  and  confusion 
ensued.  At  last  Duperret,  the  deputy  of  the  c^trf 
droit  who  had  drawn  his  sword,  was  enabled  to 
make  himself  heard.  He  declared  that  he  had 
seen  a  member  of  the  cdte  gauche  with  a  pistol  in 
his  hand,  and  that,  provoked  at  the  shameful  sight, 
he  had  drawn  his  sword.  ''  But,"  added  he,  '*  at 
that  moment  I  was  not  myself;  I  was  animated 
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widft  a  holy  fiiiy  (une  sainAe  faTeair\  if:  I  mAy  lO 
express  myself;  and  I  swear  to  you^hit  if,  in  my 
egKSQBs  of  fury,  I  had  permitted  myself  to  £sil  upon 
at  jepresentatiTe  of  the  people,  I  would  have  blown 
out  my  brains  with  another  weapon  I  have  in  ny 
peeket !"  As  soon  as  he  had  finidied,  the  c6t'^ 
droit  called  for  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  being 
soeonded  by  the  Plain,  they  were  strong  enough  to 
calty  il  in  the  teeth  of  tiie  Mountain,  who  kept 
SGreaniing  that  Duperret  was  an  assassin,  and 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye.  After  another 
tttearmff,  in  the  course  of  which  Thuriot  quitted 
the  president's  chair,  and  one  of  the  Mountain 
tbok  possession  of  it,  Marat's  motion  was  negatived^ 
''Weill"  said  he,  as  he  quitted  the  hall,  ''  the 
people  maiynow  know  who  are  the  accomplices 
of  thr  Capets!"* 

"On  the  12tk  Robespierre  renewed  the  attack, 
and  demanded  the  oensuve  of  tfas  House  upon  all 
sttoh  as  dared  to  protect  tmitors.  Petion  ran  to 
tkl  tiribnae  and  begsn  to  speak,  although  the  nobs 
that  fiUed  the  gidki^ies  insulted  him,  and  made  so 
loud  a  noise  that  he  could  scarcely  be  heard.  ''  I 
demand^"  said  he,  **  that  the  traitors  and  coa- 
■ptrators  be  punished."  ''  And  their  accomplices," 
aaid  Robespierre.  ^  Yes !  and  their  accomplices, 
said  you  yourself,  Robespierre.  It  is  time  that 
these  infamies  should  end;  it  is  time  that  the 
traitors  and  calumniators  should  be  sent  to  the 
scaffold ;  and  I  here  take  a  solemn  eogugement 
to  pursue  them  even  unto  death !"  ''  lUply  to 
facts,"  cried  Robespierre.  "  I  tell  you,"  responded 
Kdon, ''  that  it  is  you  I  will  pnrsue  to  the  guil- 
lotine!  Yes,  I  here  take  an  oath  to 

pursue  the  traitors!  Yes,  Robespierre,  you  must 
be  marked  and  branded  as  false  witnesses  and 
cakmioiatoiB  were  in  former  times.  The  people 
will  soon  know  you  and  your  party,  who,  under 
the  mask  of  a  false  patriotism,  mislead  them,  be* 
tray  them,  and  drive  them  to  the  abyss;  and  I 
will  never  rest  until  I  have  seen  the  men  who 
wisuld  sacrifice  liberty  and  the  republic  lose  their 
heads  on  the  scaffold.  For  too  long  a  time  have 
they  b^en  exciting  the  people  to  rise  against  the 
Oonvention  and  massacre  us!"  "No,"  cried 
Bdbespierve,  "*  it  is  you  who  have  been  trying  to 
geft>itf  massacred!"  **  Silence,  dictator  of  the 
lOth:  of»  August,"  shouted  a  voice  from  the  c6tt5 
droit.  fV^tion  continued  in  the  same  violent  strain 
ih  'Whioh  he  had  begun.  At  one  part  of  his  speech 
h0  called  Marat  ''  a  vde  scoundrel  that  had  been 
pierpctftially  preaching  despotism— despotism  under 
a  dictator  or  under  a  triumviiute."  ^*  You  are  a 
sccundrel  voursel^"  quoth  Marat,  who  was  as 
l«adly  applauded  by  the  Mountain  and  the  gal- 
leries as  P<$tion  was  applauded  by  the  cote  droit. 
Panpter  David  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Friend  of  the  People; 
aiid  he  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  hall  begging 
that  they  would  assassinate  him  as  well  as  Marat, 
far  diat  he,  too,  was  a  virtuous  man  and  true  re- 
publican.   The  effect  of  Prion's  harangue  and 


repeated  wwi  was  to  eonTince  Marat,  Robttpittre,i 
and  the  whole  Mountain,  that,  if  they  woald  pre- 
serve thehr  own  heads  on  their  shouldos,  thej 
must  make  haste  to  take  off  the  heads  of  the 
Girondists.     When  Guadet  rose  to  speak,  he  md 
much  ealmer  and  more  circumspect.  He  said  dut 
possibly  there  had  been  no  conspiracy  or  oon^ 
phcity  at  all  with  Dumouriez ;  but  that,  if  there 
nad  been  anything  of  the  sort,  it  was  much  more 
probable  that  the  Mountain  and  the  Jacobins,  whs 
had  shown  so  much  friendship  to  Dumouriez  tad 
Philippe  £galit<$,  should  be  implicated  in  it,  thaa 
the  Girondists,  who  had  quarrelled  with  both  those 
individuals,  and  who  had  never  had  any  close  or 
friendly  connexion  wtdi  them.     **  Who  was  it," 
asked'  Guadet,  ^^  who  paid  such  assiduous  court  to 
Dumouriez  when  he  was  last  at  Paris  ?  Who  «ii 
it  that  wufl  constantly  by  his  side  at  the  Jacobins,' 
at  the  f^tes  that  were  given  to  the  general,  at  ill 
the  theatres  of  Paris?    Your  Danton!"    '*Ah! 
Gusdet,"  cried  Daston,  *^  you  accuse  me !  Yoa  do 
not  know  my  fwoerT^  Guadet  said,  sneerii^r, 
that  he  knew  hi'm  to  be  next  after  Robespierre  siid 
Maiat.    The  great  Girondist  orator  finished  hii 
speech  by  pcoducitig  and  Teaeding  an  address  fnm 
the  Jacolnn  Club  to  their  brothers  in  the  depart* 
ments.     In  this  address,  which  was  aigned  by 
Marat  as  president  of  the  club  for  the  night,  there 
were  several  strong  passages ;  but  the  following 
was  the  strongest  of  all : — ^'•Citizens,  your  greatest 
enemies  are  in  the  midst  of  you,  are  directiog 
your  operations,  are  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  your  means  of  defence.     Yes,  friends  and 
brothers,  it  is  in  the  senate  that  parricidal  hands 
are  tearing  your  entrails !    Yes,  the  counter-revo- 
lution is  in  the  government,  is  in  the  Nationd 
Convention ;  it  is  there — it  is  in  that  centre  of 
your  security  and  hopes  that  criminal  delegates 
hold  the  threads  of  the  plot  which  has  been  woven 
with  the  horde  of  despots  that  are  coming  to 
butcher  us  ail !    It  is  there  that  a  cabal  directed 

by  the  court  of  England  and  others But 

ahready  indignation  inflames  your  courageous  ei* 
vism.  To  arms,  then,  O  republicans !  To  arms, 
and  let  us  march !"  "  Those  are  my  words,**  said 
Marat,  **  and  I  say  again.  Let  us  march  {irMX- 
chonsiy^  But  the  members  of  the  Plain  joined 
the  cdte  droit  in  crying  that  the  march  he  had 
proposed  to  the  people  was  a  march  upon  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  two-^rds  and  more  of  the  Hoose 
rose  simultaneously  to  their  feet,  and  demanded 
that  Marat  should  be  committed  to  the  Abbaye  to 
take  his  trial  before  the  new  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. Marat  rushed  to  the  tribune,  and,  address- 
ing the  galleries  rather  than  the  House,  told  them 
that  this  was  a  mere  trick  to  save  those  who  had 
been  conspiring  with  Dumouriez  and  the  family 
of  Orleans,  and  to  call  away  attention  from  the 
decrees  which  he  had  proposed  against  Egalite  the 
younger,  against  the  brother  of  Louis  XVL,  who 
was  now  styling  himself  Regent  of  Finance,  and 
against  the  wliole  race  of  the  Capets.  The  gal** 
leries  responded  with  tremendous  applauses;  but 
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for  ooce  the  Phin  was  steady  aad  detenniiied*  and 
the  decree  of  accusation  against  Marat  continued 
to  be  demanded  by  an  increasing  majority.  Even 
the  voice  of  Danton,  who  attempted  to  plead  lor 
Maiat,  was  drowned  and  lost  on  the  present  occa* 
sion ;  and  the  decree  of  accusation  and  arrest  was 
can*^  by  220  votes  against  92.*  Robespierre 
ran  over  to  the  Jacobins  to  make  his  own  report 
of  what  had  passed  in  the  Convention,  and  to 
attribute  it  all  to  the  criminal  despair  of  the  (Gi- 
rondists. He  implored  the  members  of  the  society 
and  the  good  people  in  their  galleries  to  remain 
quiet,  as  all  that  their  enemies  wanted  was  a  pre* 
text  for  employing  force;  and  he  recommended 
them  to  repair  to  their  several  sectioiis  and  en* 
lighten  their  leUow*citizens  as  to  the  mancBavres 

of  the  traitors,  t 

Only  three  days  after  these  events— nm  Mon- 
day, the  15th  of  April— 4eputations  from  thirty- 
five  of  the  sections,  with  Mayor  Pache  at  their 
head,  presented  thenaselves  in  the  Convention, 
and  demanded  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the 
twenty-two  leading  Girondists.  As  their  names 
were  pronounced  one  after  the  other-*- Brissot, 
Guadet,  Yergniaud,  GensonncS,  Grangeneuve,  Bu- 
zot,  Barbaroux,  &illes,  Biroteau,  Pontecoulant, 
Fiction,  Lanjuinais,  Valaztf,  Hardy,  Louvet,  Le- 
hardy,  Gorsas,  Fauchet,  Lanthtinas,  Lasource, 
Valady,  Chambon — the  galleries  shouted  and 
cheered.  The  paper,  which  was  entitled  an  '*  Ad* 
dress  from  the  Commune  of  Paris  to  the  Conven- 
tion," was  only  signed  by  '*  Phulpin,  president  of 
the  committee  of  the  majority  of  the  sections,"  and 
by  *'  Boncourt,  secretary."  The  president  of  the 
Convention  (Delmas)  told  the  deputation  that,  con- 
formably to  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  they  must 
all  sign  the  petition.  They  all  signed  readily  enough 
except  Mayor  Pache,  who,  half  afraid  of  what  was 
doing,  skulked  behind.  But  a  quick  Jacobin, 
observing  his  backwardness,  begged  to  remind  the 
president  that  the  mayor  haid  not  put  his  signstnre 
to  the  paper.  Then  Pache  said  that  be  had  not 
signed  because  he  was  not  a  petitioner,  but  had 
ovdy  been  appointed  by  the  coimcil-general  of  the 
commune  to  accompany  the  deputation.  To  have 
refused  his  signature  when  thus  openly  called  upon 
for  it  would,  however,  have  ruined  him  with  the 
Jacobins,  who  might  prove  the  stronger,  and  there- 
fore he  stepped  briskly  forward,  and  saying, 
*^  But  to  prevent  any  doubt  about  this  matter,  I 
will  sign,"  he  wrote  *'  Jean-Nicolas  Pache,  Mayor 
of  Paris,"  at  the  foot  of  the  other  signatures,  and 
thereby  obtained  cheers  and  acclamations  from  the 
mob  in  the  galleries.  Boyer-Fonfrede,  the  youngest 
of  the  Girondists,  who  was  not  comprised  among 
the  twenty-two,  rushed  to  the  tribune  and  said  that, 
if  modesty  was  not  rather  a  duty  than  a  virtue  in 
a  public  man,  he  should  take  o£fence  at  his  name 
not  having  been  inscribed  in  the  honourable  list 
which  had  just  been  presented.     Three-fourths  of 

•  8«TPa  nemben  voted  tor  mi  a4i<raniBient.  ami  forty-mglit  n- 
fiMed  to  vote  at  all.  Only  367  mi'mben  were  pruscat.  Nearly  hiuf 
tbe  Hau«*  w»re  afaioat  oa  miiwioiu, 
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the  oatmberB  present  rosein  a  state  of  great  excitB^ 
mcnt.  '**  I  see,  citizens,"  centinued  Foalr^d|e^ 
'^  that  yoa  share  in  my  sentiments  and  my  icgiQbK^ 
that  you  aire,  like  me,  jealous  of  the  honovr  of 
being  signalised  as  having  well  served  the  m^* 
public !"  This  carried  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mn^ 
raent  to  its  height;  the  whole  of  the  cdt^ droit 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Plain  shouted,  **  Pat 
all  our  names  down  on  the  list !  Include  as  aft ! 
all  I"  and  they  gathered  round  the  honoared  tsMsity^ 
two,  hugging  them  and  kissing  them  in  the  na** 
tional  manner,  and  vowing  that  they  would  all 
perish  rather  than  suffer  a  hair  of  their  heads  to 
be  injured.  Within  a  very  few  weeks  we  shall  find' 
this  same  majority  bowing  to  the  will  of  the  eoli/i- 
mune  and  the  sections,  and  consenting  to  the  impri^. 
sonment,  the  proscription,  the  death  of  the  Gbaud^ 
ist  leaden.  Continuing  his  speech,  which  thdr 
enthusiasm  had  interrupted,  Boyer-FonfrMe  den 
manded  that  the  petition  or  address  sheold  be  laid 
before  the  people,  and  that  an  appeal  should  he 
made  to  the  nation  at  large.  This  was  an  nspni- 
dence,  finr,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear^ 
the  words  *  appel  au  peuple'  had  become  ominous 
and  horrible  to  the  people's  ears ;  and,  as  one  of 
the  terms  now  most  commonly  used  to  designate 
counter^revolutionists  and  anti-sans^calottists  was 
that  of  appellants  or  appealers,  Thirion,  rhetoric 
professor  at  Metz,  and  a  dabbler  in  poetry  belbre 
the  revolution,  but  now  ultra-revolution  professor  in 
the  Jacobin  Hall,and  one  of  Marat's  warmest  friends, 
availed  himself  of  the  slip  which  the  young  Girondist 
had  made.  "  These  men,"  said  he, "  who  now  caQ 
for  the  appeal  to  the  people,  are  the  same  men  who 
voted  for  the  appeal  at  the  trial  of  the  tyrant  They 
are  the  same  individuals  whose  mode  of  voting  on 
that  trial  has  been  disapproved  by  the  whole  nation. 
The  addresses  of  felicitation  which  have  been 
brought  from  all  points  of  the  republic  have  ratified 
the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  the  Convention  who 
had  the  courage  to  vote  ihe  death  of  the  tyrant 
And  now  will  not  the  French  people  approve  the 
conduct  of  the  four  hundred  members  of  the  Con* 
vent  ion  who  had  the  courage  to  found  the  republic 
on  the  ruins  of  the  throne  ?  Or  will  they  wish  to 
preserve  amongst  the  number  of  their  delegates*  wh# 
are  to  make  a  republican  constitution,  these  cowards 
who  have  betrayed  equality,  these  men  who  hate 
trembled  before  a  dethroned  king,  these  men  who 
embarrass  and  delay  all  our  salutary  deliheratioM  ? 
Nottwenty-two,  but' good  three  hundred  ought  to 

be  expelled I  say  they  are  all  royaUsta  S 

I  say  that,  after  the  addresses  we  have  received  froea 
all  the  departments,  these  men,  if  they  had  any 
sense  of  shame,  would  of  themselves  retire  frons 
an  assembly  which  they  dishonour  by  their  pre- 
sence I"  Some  of  the  deputies  of  the  Plain  stopped 
the  discussion  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  some  letters  from  the  generals  and  from  the 
commissioners  they  had  sent  to  the  armies ;  but 
the  address  was  not  rejected,  and  those  who  had 
brought  it  received  the  honours  of  the  seance,  A 
few  days  after  the  commune  of  Paris  sent  another 
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•ddfCM  with  the  nme  demind  for  die  eipiiluoD  of 
ihb  twenty-two,  and  declared  themaelvea  to  be  in  a 
atate  of  rerolution  (en  itat  de  rhxduiion).  Moroover 
Ihey  printed  12,000  copiea  of  their  petition  or 
addreis  against  the  Girondists;  they  established  a 
oommittee  of  correspondence,  consisting  of  nine 
select  Cordeher- Jacobins,  to  correspond  incessantly 
with  the  fi>rtT-four  thousand  municipalities ;  and 
in  order  to  throw  their  buckler  over  Marat,  they 
declared  that  they  would  consider  themselves  as- 
saulted by  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon 
any  member  of  their  own  body,  or  upon  any  pre- 
sident or  secretary  of  a  section  or  club,  on  account 
of  opinions  or  of  words  spoken  or  written.  The 
Girondists  made  some  efforts  to  strengthen  them* 
selves  in  the  Convention,  so  as  to  meet  this  open 
declaration  of  war  from  the  commune  and  the 
clubs ;  but  it  was  little  they  could  do  with  their 
timid  uncertain  majority,  and  then  came  the  trial 
and  acquittal  of  Marat,  which,  with  the  demonstra- 
tioDs  wnich  followed  it,  made  the  Plain  veer  rapidly 
round  again  towards  the  Mountain.  The  cause  of 
the  People's  Friend  was  pleaded  beforehand  by 
all  the  sans*culottic  journalists,  and  by  those  pre- 
vailing advocates  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers, 
and  the  other  clubs  who  joined  in  calling  him  **  that 
austere  philosopher,  formed  by  misfortune  and  me- 
ditation," ^*  that  quick-sighted  patriot  who  could 
detect  traitors  at  a  glance,  that  great  man  whose 
reputation  would  commence  when  the  traitors  would 
all  be  forgotten."  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
even  a  short  imprisonment  in  the  Abbaye,  Marat, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  quit  the  Convention  when 
they  launched  their  decree  of  accusation  and  im- 
prisonment, determined  to  hide  himself  until  the 
day  of  trial.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  this  :  he 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  play  at  hide  and 
seek,  and  now  there  were  so  many  thousands  of 
patriots  in  Paris  ready  to  dispute  with  one 
another  the  honour  of  giving  him  an  asylum 
or  of  having  him  for  their  guest!  On  the  24th 
of  April  he  presented  himself  before  the  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal :  his  trial  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  he  was  unanimously  acquitted  by 
judges  and  jury,  who  were  overawed  by  an  im- 
mense and  tumultuous  mob  that  crowded  the  court 
and  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it.  He  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  a  numerous  escort  com- 
posed of  women  and  men,  of  sans-culottes  armed 
with  pikes,  and  of  detachments  from  the  section 
battalions  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets ;  they 
cheered  him,  they  embraced  him,  they  hugged 
the  dirty  monster  in  their  hands,  they  clapped  a 
crown  of  oak-leaves  upon  his  hideous  head  to  make 
him  look  like  a  Roman.  Two  municipal  officers  from 
the  commune  opened  the  march,  two  tall  pioneers 
of  the  national  guard  hoisted  him  on  their  shoulders, 
other  tall  sappers  or  pioneers  lent  the  support  of 
their  arms  and  hands  to  make  his  seat  a  comfort- 
able and  dignified  one ;  and  in  this  guise,  sing* 
ing  *  Ca  Ira^  and  *  Allans ^  enfans  de  la  patrie^*  and 
foUowed  by  a  shouting  multitude,  they  carried  him 
"baek  in  triumph  to  the  Convention.    When  they 


wen  arrived  in  the  midst  of  die  hall,  one  of  Ik 
sappera  or  pioneers,  with  his  apron  on,  and  iM 
his  heavy  axe  in  his  hand,  advanced  to  the  bsriai 
said,  '*  Citisen  preaident,  we  bring  yon  back  ike 
excellent  Marat  Marat  has  always  been  tte 
friend  of  the  people,  and  the  people  will  always  k 
the  friends  of  Marat !  If  the  head  of  Marst  rnvt 
fall,  the  head  of  the  pioneer  shall  fidl  first  f  iad 
in  saying  these  woxds  he  brandished  his  hesvjr, 
bright  axe  in  the  blinking  eyes  of  the  presidest 
and  of  the  c6ui  droit,  and  was  tremendously  i^ 
pkuded  by  the  galleries.  Next  he  asked  omis- 
sion for  the  escort  to  defile  through  the  hall.  The 
president — the  Girondist  Lasource-*hesitsled,aBd 
said  he  would  consult  the  Assembly.  But  tfae 
patriot  escort  would  not  be  kept  waiting,  end  ii 
thev  rushed,  men  and  women,  pikemen  and  aU, 
while  many  of  the  terrified  deputiea  of  the  Plain 
and  the  droit  ran  out  by  opposite  doors.  Some  of 
the  intruders  sat  down  among  the  members,  upoa 
the  seats  which  had  thus  been  left  empty ;  ottai, 
passing  him  on  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  hoisted 
the  liberated  Marat  to  his  usual  seat  on  the  Moon- 
tain  ;  and  then  followed  the  hugging  and  tmhm- 
ing  of  colleagues,  with  renewed  acclameti<M»  km 
the  galleries  and  from  the  mob  in  the  body  of  the 
house.  When  this  was  over,  the  ^  Friend  of  the 
People '  ran  to  the  tribune,  and  told  the  sugsit 
Areopagus  that  he  came  to  ofier  a  pare  hesrt  nd 
a  purified  name,  ftc.  ^'This,"  said  Dsnbm, 
^  ought  to  be  a  beautiful  sight  («a  beau  tpecMt) 
for  every  good  Frenchman  !'*  From  the  Cowen- 
tion  Marat  was  carried  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  where 
more  honours  awaited  him.  The  Jacobinesses  had 
prepared  for  him  a  great  many  crowns  and  wreafiti: 
one  was  present^  to  him  by  the  president  of  the 
society,  and  another  was  put  upon  his  brow  by  i 
child  of  four  years,  who  was  mounted  upon  the 
table  for  the  purpose.  The  cynical  man  soon  grew 
weary  of  this  foolery,  and  disdainfully  throwing 
aside  the  crowns,  he  ran  to  the  speaking-place  and 
said,  **  Citizens,  enraged  at  seeing  a  yiUainous  fae- 
tion  betraying  the  republic,  I  tried  to  unmsik 
them,  and  to  put  the  rope  round  their  necks.  They 
resisted  by  striking  me  with  a  decree  of  accuestion. 
I  am  come  off  victorious.  They  are  humiliated, 
but  they  are  not  yet  crushed.  Citizens,  do  not  loK 
your  time  in  awarding  triumphs,  but  think  of 
business  !"  And  to  business  they  presently  weiit, 
one  of  their  first  occupations  being  to  make  sure  of 
several  battalions  of  troops  that  had  been  coUeded 
in  P^ris  in  order  to  be  marched  into  the  Vendde. 
For  several  days  the  Girondists  seemed  palsied  or 
stupified ;  but  at  last,  on  the  10th  of  May,  Guadit 
made  a  daring  and  desperate  plunge.  From  the 
tribune  of  the  Convention  (which  had  on  this  day 
transferred  its  sittings  from  the  Salle  de  Manage  to 
the  Tuileries,  now  styled  Palais  National)  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Citizens,  while  virtuous  men  are  doing 
nothing  but  groaning  over  the  miseries  of  the 
country,  the  conspirators  are  in  motion  to  destroy  It 
Like  Cfesar  they  say, '  Let  them  talk,  and  let  us  be 
doing !'    But  let  us  be  doing  also.    The  evil  hee 
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in  tlie  impunity  of  the  conspirators  of  the  10th  of 
Msrch ;  the  evil  is  in  the  reigning  anarchy  ;  the 
etil  is  in  the  misrule  of  the  authorities  of  Paris, 
who  are  equally  covetous  of  money  and  of  domi- 
nion.    Citizens,  you  have  yet  time, to  save  your 
eoontry  and  your  own  glory.     I  propose  to  annul 
instantly  the  authorities  of  Paris ;  to  replace  with- 
in four  and  twenty  hours  the  municipality  by  the 
l^endents  of  the  sections;  to  unite  the  supple- 
mentary members  of  the  Convention  at  Bourges  in 
the  shortest  time  possible,  and  to  send  a  decree  to 
this  effect  to  all  the  departments  by  extraordinary 
couriers."     It  has  been  conjectured  that,  if  this 
bold  scheme  had  been  instantly  adopted  by  the 
majority,  the  Girondists  might  yet  have  saved 
themselves ;  but  we  doubt  the  plausibility  of  the 
speculation ;   first,  because  the  commune  and  the 
chibs  of  PmM  had  the  entire  control  of  the  na- 
tional guards  and  of  all  the  armed  bodies  in  and 
near  the   capital,  and  secondly   (which  includes 
everything),  there  were  all  over  France  fifty  sans- 
culottes for  one  respectability.    Many  members 
of  the  droit  were  scared  by  the  scheme,  which,  if 
adopted,  must,  they  thought,  inevitably  lead  not 
to  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war — for  that  calamity 
had  been  begun  long  before — ^but  to  a  great  exten- 
sion of  it,  and  that  too  at  a  most  critic^  moment, 
when  the  armies  of  the  republic  were  disheartened 
and  disorganised  by  defeat,  and  when  France  was 
threatened  on  all  her  frontiers.    The  men  of  the 
centre  or  Plain  appeared  to  feel  the  weight  of  these 
reasonings  still  more,  for  it  was  not  wiUi  them,  as 
with  the  Girondists  and  their  declared  partizans,  a 
question  of  life  and  death  (personally)  ;  they  might 
remain  and  flourish  in  Pans  thougl^the  commune 
and  the  Mountain  should  drive  ^e  Girondists  to 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth  or  to  the  block ;  and 
therefore  Barr^re,  their  glib  leader,  dwelt  upon  the 
risks  and  horrsrs  of  civil  war,  upon  the  frightful 
probability  that,  if  Frenchmen  were  long  divided, 
the  republic  might  be  conquered  and  partitioned 
by  the  coalition.    *^  It  is  by  union  and  firmness,'' 
said  he,  **that  you  must  dissipate  the  tempert 
which  assails   you  here.      Division  will  hasten 
your  ruin.    If  conspirators  can  dissolve  the  Con- 
Tention  in  this  great  city,  in  the  centre  of  its 
power,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
a  fri^ment  of  it  in  the  little  town  of  Bourges.     I 
propose  that  we  nominate  a  Committee  of  Twelve 
to  watch  oyer  the  designs  of  the  commune,  to 
examine   into  the  late  disorders,  and  whatever 
plots  may  have  been  formed  against  the  national 
representation,  and  to  arrest  the  persons  concerned 
in  them. ' '    The  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  the  fatal  Committee  of  Twelve  was  forthwith 
£»rmed.    The  deputies  appointed  to  this  committee 
were  nearly  all  of  the  cutt5  droit,  and  four  of  them, 
Bover-Fonfrtide,  Rabaud-St-£tienne,  Kervelegan, 
and  Henri-Larivi^re,  were  decided  Girondists.  The 
twelve  commenced  operations  with  some  vigour, 
and  not  without  some  irregularity,  which  might  be 
called  ill^ality,  if  there  had  been  any  law  in  France. 
They  received  secret  denunciations,  and  they  insti- 
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tuted  secret  researches.  The  chibs  and  their  journals 
instantly  represented  the  committee  as  an  accursed 
inquisition.     The   commune  took  the  alarm,  and 
concerted  measures  for  anticipating  the  committee, 
and  for  getting  rid  of  the  terrible  twelve,  and  of  all 
the  leading  Girondists,  at  one  blow.     As  their  de- 
liberations were  secret,  as  they  resolved  in  this 
business  to  commit  nothing  to  writing,  some  doubt 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
accounts  usually  given  of  their  debates  and  resolu- 
tions in} the  Hutel-de-Ville ;  but  it  appears  that 
Mayor  Pache  kept  away  from  them  as  much  and 
committed  himself  as  little  as  was  possible,  and 
that  several  propositions  were  entertained  (but  not 
one  was  decided  upon)  for  assassinating  or  carry- 
ing off  the  Girondists.    The  Mother-society,  cau- 
tiously guided  by  Robespierre,  did  little  or  nothing 
for  the  moment ;  but  the  Cordelier  Club  despised 
all  caution  or  reserve  whatsoever.    There,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  an  immediate  insurrection  was  re- 
commended, which  was  to  have  for  its  object  not 
merely  the  expulsion  and  death  of  the  twenty-two 
Girondists,  but  the  massacre  of  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Convention.     If  this  was  a  con- 
spiracy, it  was  one  vrithout  any  of  the  mystery 
which  is  usually  considered  necessary  to  give  the 
character  of  a  conspiracy  to  concerted  measures. 
Men  and  women  too — for  the  Parisian  patriotesses 
frequently  occupied  the  tribunes  of  the  clubs- 
recommended  the  massacre  in  the  least  disguised 
and  most  furious  terms.     One  woman  proposed 
assembling  all  the  citizens  and  citizenesses  that 
very  day  in  the  Place  de  la  Involution,  whence  they 
should  precipitate  themselves  upon  the  Convention. 
Jean  Varlet,  an  ambulatory  orator,  who  generally 
addressed  the  people  in  the  streets  from  a  portable 
stool,  who  was  at  this  stage  of  the  revolution  what 
Camille  Desmoulins  had  been  in  1789,  and  who 
styled  himself  the  Missionary  or  the  Apostle  of 
Liberty,  suggested  that  the  Cordeliers  and  the 
patriots  en  masse  ought  to  repair  to  the  Con- 
vention,   with    the  Declaration   of   the    Rights 
of  Man   veiled  under  a  black  crape,  to  seize 
and  carry  off  all  the  deputies  who  had  belonged 
either   to  the  Constituent  or  to  the   Legislative 
Assembly,  then  discharge  all  the  ministers,  and 
destroy  all  that  remained  of  the  family  of  the 
Bourbons.      For  the  present,  however,  nothing 
came  of  this  loud  talk,  except  a  terrible  alarm 
among  the  respectabilities,  who  believed  that  the 
proposed  massacre  would  take  place,  and  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  three  himdred  obnoxious 
deputies.    Three  out  of  the  forty-eight  sections  de- 
nounced to  the  Convention  the  frightful  projects 
which  had  been  discussed  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville 
and  at  the  Cordeliers,  calling  upon  the  legislature 
to  take  prompt  measures  for  preventing  their  exe- 
cution.    The  Committee  of  Twelve  presented  a 
project  of  decree  for  general  security.    They  pro- 
posed that  the  national  representation,  the  treasury, 
the  offices  of  government,  &c.,  should  be  declar^ 
to  be  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  all  good  citi- 
zens ;  that  at  the  beat  of  drum  all  good  citizens 
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should  take  up  arms  and  hold  themselves  ready  to 
act;  that  the  assemhlies  of  the^sections  should  al- 
ways be  closed  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
that  their  presidents  should  be  answerable  for  the 
execution  of  this  order.  Although  Danton  and 
some  other  members  of  the  Mountain  opposed  this 
decree,  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  give  unne- 
cessary terror  to  the  good  people  of  Paris,  it  was 
triumphantly  carried.  7/*  the  respectabilities  had 
been  more  numerous  and  a  vast  deal  more  bold, 
or  if  the  sans-culottes  had  not  been  all  armed,  the 
decree  might  have  been  of  some  value;  but  as 
matters  stood  it  was  not  worth  a  rush.  Emboldened, 
however,  by  the  passing  of  it,  and  by  some  more 
respectability  petitions,  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
proceeded  to  arrest  Varlet,  the  Apostle  of  Liberty, 
and  several  other  individuals,  among  whom  was 
Hubert,  who,  by  his  most  obscene  and  bloody  news- 
paper, *  Le  Fhre  Duchfine,'  had  earned  the  not 
easily  acquired  reputation  of  being  the  worst  jour- 
nalist and  most  sanguinary  and  frowsy  villain  in 
France,  Marat  himseU  not  excepted.  This  Ht^bert, 
who  was  a  magistrate  and  a  municipal  high  in 
oflSce,  who  was  substitute  to  Chaumette,  procureur- 
general  of  the  commune,  ran  over  to  the  H6tel-de- 
Yille  and  told  the  council,  which  was  now  sitting 
in  permanence  as  a  central  revolution  committee, 
that  the  traitors  were  going  to  throw  him,  a  magis- 
trate of  the  people,  and  intrusted  with  the  most 
important  functions,  into  a  prison.  He  reminded 
the  commune  of  the  resolution  and  oath  they  had 
taken  to  regard  any  wrong  done  to  one  of  their 
members  as  an  injury  inflicted  on  their  whole  body ; 
but  then,  playing  off  the  captivltting  and  profitable 
part  of  a  patriot  martyr,  the  filthy  scoundrel  declared 
that  he  only  recalled  this  resolution  to  mind  for  the 
sake  of  his  fellow-citizens— that  for  his  part  he  was 
ready  to  die  on  the  scaffold  for  liberty  and  country. 
Chaumette,  his  official  superior,  hugged  him  in  a 
transport ;  the  president  embraced  him  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  council ;  all  present  applauded,  and 
Herbert  went  forth  to  submit  to  a  confinement^ 
which  he  well  knew  would  be  of  the  shortest  dura- 
tion. Forthwith  the  commune  called  upon  all  the 
agitators  and  mob-leaders  of  Paris  and  the  en- 
virons, distributed  some  money  and  promised  a 
great  deal  more,  and  dispersed  by  means  of  mes- 
sengers, well  mounted  to  go  the  faster,  papers  in 
which  they  represented  that  the  Girondists  and  the 
c6ti  droit  were  going  to  expel  the  true  patriots  of 
the  cit^  gauche,  were  going  to  replace  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  which  had  acquitted  Marat  by  a 
new  counter-revolutionary  tribunal,  which  would 
send  Herbert  to  the  guillotine,  and  bring  the  com- 
mune, which  had  done  so  much  for  the  revolution, 
and  the  members  of  the  Mountain,  and  all  sincere 
sans-culottes,  to  the  scaffold.  The  Jacobins  and 
the  Cordeliers  and  all  the  sans-culottic  sections 
declared  themselves  in  permanent  ^session,  calling 
upon  all  their  members  to  be  true  and  steady  at 
this  awful  crisis.  In  some  of  the  sections  there 
was  a  diversity  of  opinion ;  and  the  respectabilities, 
and  those  who  thought  that  Htfbert  was  a  beast, 


and  that  the  revolution  ought  to  stop  where  it  was, 
fought  the  sans-culottes  in  the  assembly-rooms  and 
in  the  streets  with  benches,  and  chairs,  and  joint- 
stools.  Many  heads  were  broken  and  some  eyei 
knocked  out ;  but  the  battle,  to  be  of  any  avail  to 
the  friends  of  order,  ought  to  have  been  fought  with 
cannon  and  grape-shot.  On  the  25th  of  May  a 
numerous  deputation  from  the  commune,  escorted 
by  all  the  desperadoes  of  the  capital,  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  demanded  justice 
and  vengeance  on  the  traitors  who  had  calum- 
niated their  civic  body,  and  the  immediate  sup- 
pression of  the  tyrannical  Committee  of  Twelve, 
who  had  committed  high  treason  against  the  na- 
tion by  arresting  Htibert,  a  magistrate  of  the  people. 
Girondist  Isnard,  who  that  day  occupied  the  pre- 
sident's chair,  and  who  had  probably  raised  his 
mouth-courace  by  wine — for  he  was  a  great  and 
habitual  drinker — thundered  at  the  commune  de- 
putation with  these  well-known  words : — "  Magis- 
trates of  the  people,  it  is  proper  that  you  should 
hear  some  important  truths.  France  has  confided 
her  representatives  to  the  city  of  Paris,  and  wills 
that  they  be  safe  here.  If  ever,  by  one  of  those 
insurrections  which  have  been  so  Sequent  since 
the  10th  of  March  last,  and  of  which  the  magis- 
trates have  never  warned  this  Assembly,  the  na- 
tional representation  should  be  violated,  I  declare 
to  you,  in  the  name  of  all  France,  that  Paris  will  be 
annihilated !  Yea,  Paris  will  incur  the  vengeance 
of  the  whole  republic,  and  future  travellers  will 
vainly  seek  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  where  this 
great  city  once  stood."  As  the  Gironde  had  evi- 
dently not  the  power  to  work  out  a  particle  of  this 
prophecy,  it  was  nothing  but  loud-spoken  and 
exasperating  nonsense.  "  Come  down  from  your 
seat,  Mr.  President,"  cried  Marat ;  **  you  are  talk- 
ing like  an  earthquake!  Come  down,  I  say;  you 
are  dishonouring  the  Assembly,  and  putting  a  scan- 
dal on  the  republic !"  Danton,  postmaster  Drouet, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  other  members  of  the 
Mountain,  assailed  Isnard,  and,  by  putting  the  cho- 
leric man  into  a  great  passion,  made  him  talk  more 
nonsense,  and  be  guilty  of  more  bad  taste.  "  I  say," 
shrieked  this  mad  president  of  madmen,  *^  that  the 
sword  of  the  law,  which  is  yet  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  the  t3rrant  Louis  Capet,  is  ready  to  strike 
off  the  head  of  every  man  that  dares  raise  himself 
above  the  national  representation!"  Presently 
afler  this  speech  a  deputation  came  in  from  the 
ultra-sans-culottic  section  of  the  Unity,  to  deny 
that  there  was  or  had  been  any  conspiracy  or  de- 
sign of  massacre ;  to  affirm  that  the  Parisians 
would  never  shed  any  blood  except  only  the  blood  of 
traitors ;  and  to  demand  that  the  Convention  would 
make  some  changes  in  its  committees, — decree  the 
establishment  of  a  new  tribunal  composed  of  one 
citizen  taken  from  each  department,  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  should  try  and  pass  judgment 
upon  all  the  deputies  of  the  Convention  who  had 
betrayed  the  interests  of  the  people,— decree  a  new 
republican  federation  festival  for  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, at  which  all  the  French  republicans  might 
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bind  themaelveB  to  one  another  by  a  fresh  oath^ — 
and  fix  a  near  term  for  the  organization  of  a  new 
revolutionary  army  to  be  paid  for  solely  by  the 
rich.   When  the  section  orator  had  done  speaking, 
Danton  got  to  the  tribune,  and  there  made  a  good 
use  of  the  indiscretions  of  which  Isnard  had  been 
guilty.    He  said  that  he  understood  the  use  of 
bold  oratorical  figures,  having  himself  had  some 
practice  in  that  way ;  that  he  knew  how  excited 
orators  would  often  say  more  than  they  meant ; 
but  that  in  Isnard's  threat  of  erasing  the  great  and 
splendid  city  of  Paris  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
there  was  something  more  than  mere  rhetoric — 
there  was  a  bitterness  which  came  from  the  heart, 
and  which,  taken  in  union  with  the  propositions 
of  that  party  to  remove  the  legislature  from  the 
capital,  and  their  constant  appeals  to  the  provinces, 
and  the  war  in  the  Vendt^e,  and  the  insurrections 
Against  the  republic  that  were  breaking  out  in  the 
south,  in  the  countries  from  which  the  Girondists 
came,  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  their  object 
and  plan  was  to  set  all  the  departments  against  the 
capital.     His  speech  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Parisians,  who  already  fancied  that  they  saw 
their  city  set  in  flames  by  the  men  of  the  south. 
On  the  morrow,  the  26th  of  May,  more  petitions 
were  presented  from  the  sections,  some  simply 
demanding  the  liberation  of  the  pure  patriot  Hu- 
bert and  of  the  apostle  of  liberty  Varlet,  others 
demanding  the  suppression  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  and  the  expulsion  of  the  twenty-two.     In 
some  of  the  sections  the  fighting  with  chairs  and 
joint-stools  still  continued ;  but  in  the  evening  it 
was  announced  to  the  commune  that  the  working- 
people  had  in  several  places  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  aristocrats.    The  Girondists,  armed 
with  pistols  and  swordsticks,  met  at  the  house  of 
Yalaze,  but  apparently  did  nothing  but  talk.     On 
the  27th  more  deputations  besieged  the  Convention. 
The  section  of  the  city  declared  by  their  orator,  a 
very  young  man,  that  the  Committee  of  Twelve  had 
issued  orders  of  arrest  that  were  far  worse  than 
the  letlres  de  cachet  of  the  old  government ;  that 
they  could  no  longer  tolerate  these  violations  of  the 
*  Rights  of  Man,  and  that  they  required  the  im- 
mediate arrest  of  every  member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve,  and  their  trial  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.     "  The  time  for  complaining," 
said  the  youth,*  '*  is  past ;  we  come  to  warn  you 
that  you  must  save  the  republic,  or  the  necessity 
of  saving  ourselves  will  force  us  to  undertake  the 
work.     In  vain  the  enemies  of  the  people  who  are 
sitting  among  you  have  calumniated  the  citizens 
of  Paris  to  their  brethren  in  the  departments ;  let 
those  brethren  come  and  witness  our  patriotism, 
and  they  will  then  approve  of  our  holy  insurrec- 
tions.    President,  the  section  of  the  city  demands 
to   defile  through  the  hall."    The  Committee  of 
Twelve,  foreseeing  that  the  Convention  would  be 
inundated  and  blockaded  by  deputations  and  armed 
sans-culottes,  had  applied  to  three  of  the  more  re- 
spectable sections  for  a  guard;  and  these  three 
sections  had  promised  to  march  in  force,  and  were 


now,  under  the  command  of  Raffet,  a  sworn  enemy 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  a  man  of  some  decision, 
gathering  in  the  Place  de  Carrousel  and  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  with  their  artillery,  and 
matches  lit     President  Isnard  therefore  read  the 
young  orator  a  sharp  lesson ;  told  him  that  the 
Convention  was  occupied  upon  the  constitution, 
and  could  not  for  the  present  attend  to  his  de- 
mands ;  and  that  the  Convention,  which  could  not 
suffer  itself  to  be  influenced  by  any  violence,  would 
ever  preach  obedience  to  the  laws,  security  to  per- 
sons and  property,  and  war  to  aristocrats  and 
anarchists.     "But,"  said  he,  "you  must  know 
that  republican  liberty  does  not  consist  in  words 
and  in  signs ;  that  a  tyrant,  whether  he  hides  him* 
self  in  a  cellar  or  shows  himself  in  the  public 
places,  whether  he  is  on  the  throne  or  in  the  tri- 
bune of  a  club,  whether  he  carries  a  sceptre  or  a 
dagger,  whether  he  wears  gold-embroidered  clothes 
or  goes  without  breeches  (vasans  culoUes)^  whether 
he  wears  a  crown  or  a  red  nightcap,  is  still  a  ty- 
rant ;  and  the  French  people  have  all  sworn  that 
they  will  tolerate  no  tyrant."    The  c^t^  droit  ap- 
plauded, and  called  out  to  the  ushers  to  keep  the 
doors  closed  and  not  permit  any  armed  deputations 
to  enter.    Robespierre  ran  to  tne  tribune ;  but  the 
president  told  him  he  was  out  of  order.     Marat 
called  the  president  a  tyrant,  an  infamous  tyrant ; 
and  another  frightful  vacarme  took  place.    While 
it  was  raging  some  members  of  the  Mountain  who 
had  gone  to  the  door  returned  in  visible  conster- 
nation, and  reported  that  the  lobbies  and  all  the 
avenues  wore  blocked  up  by  national  guards  from 
the  anti-patriotic  sections.     Marat  rushed  to  the 
door,  and  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  demanded  of 
Raffet,  the  commandant,  by  whose  orders  he  was 
there.     Raffet  replied  that  he  did  not  know  him 
(Marat),  and  that  he  would  show  his  orders  only 
to  the  president  of  the  Convention.     Marat  then 
spoke  to  some  of  the  national  guards,  and,  afl:er 
commanding  them  to  place  Raffet  under  arrest,  he 
returned  into  the  hall  exclaiming  that  the  patriots 
were  duped,  betrayed  by  the  cott5  droit ;  but  that 
Raffet  was  an  aristocrat  disowned  by  the  men  under 
his  command,  and  would  thus  be  incapable  of  doing 
any  great  mischief.     Collot  d'Herbois  demanded 
that  Raffet  should  instantly  be  brought  to  the  bar ; 
the  Girondists  demanded  that  the  mayor  of  Paris 
should  be  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  capital.  Both  demands  were  agreed  to.   Raffet, 
being  nearest  at  hand,  presented  himself  first ;  he 
produced  two  orders,  one  signed  the  preceding 
evening,  and  the  other  that  morning,  and  both  en- 
joining him  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
vention with    the  battalions    the   Committee  of 
Twelve  might  require.    The  first  note  was  signed 
by  Vincent,  who  had  the  temporary  command  of 
the  national  guards,  commandant-general  Santerre 
having  taken  his  departure  for  the  wars  in  the 
Vendee :  the  second  was  signed  by  Lapierre,  pro- 
visory adjutant-general,  who  stated  that  he  acted 
conformably  to  3ie  orders  of  the  mayor  of  Paris. 
Raffet  further  reported  that  his  march  had  been 
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quickened  by  an  adjutant,  who  had  told  him  that 
the  Convention  was  threatened ;  that  on  his  arrival 
he  had  found  a  multitude  of  people  assembled; 
and  that  he  was  clearing  the  lobbies  and  passages 
when  Marat  had  interrupted  him,  pistol  in  hand. 
The  Friend  of  the  People  shrieked  that  Rafiet  lied 
most  impudently — that  Raffet  was  in  the  plot  for 
blockading  the  Convention  and  cutting  off  all  the 
patriots  of  the  Mountain.  The  majority  of  the 
House,  however,  admitted  the  commandant  to  the 
honours  of  the  seance.  President  Isnard  then  an- 
nounced that  Mayor  Pache,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  bar,  and  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
of  whom  no  mention  had  been  made,  were  both  at 
the  bar  and  requested  permission  to  speak.  The 
minister  of  the  interior  was  now  Garat,  whom  we 
have  seen  diplomatising  in  England,  and  carrying 
the  sentence  of  death  to  Ijouis  XVI.  in  the  Temple. 
He  was  a  shifting,  double-sided  man,  who  wished, 
as  long  as  possible,  to  keep  well  with  both  parties, 
but  who  was  fully  determined  to  consult  his  own 
safety  by  joining  the  stronger  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. He  had  lately  had  fi-equent  conferences 
with  Robespierre  and  other  Montagnards;  and 
everything  justifies  the  suspicion  that,  having  now 
discovered  that,  though  the  Girondists  might  pro- 
tract the  struggle  for  a  while,  they  must  succumb 
in  the  end,  he  had  made  terms  with  the  Mountain, 
and  now  presented  himself,  at  their  secret  request, 
to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  House,  and 
make  the  cote  droit  and  the  Plain  believe  that 
there  was  no  danger  and  no  necessity  of  keeping 
Raffet's  battalions  at  their  gates.  We  have  seen 
it  confidently  asserted  that  it  was  a  messenger  from 
Robespierre  that  brought  him  down  to  the  Conven- 
tion. Being  allowed  to  speak  before  Mayor  Pache, 
he  said  that,  though  he  had  not  been  summoned  by 
the  Convention,  he  thought  it  his  duty  as  a  public 
functionary  and  minister  of  the  interior  to  come 
forward  at  this  moment  of  alarm  and  tell  all  he 
knew  about  the  state  of  Paris.  He  declared  that 
he  would  tell  the  truth  about  dangers  which  had 
been  horribly  and  absurdly  exaggerated — ^that  he 
would  speak  to  the  Convention  as  if  he  were 
speaking  at  the  feet  of  the  Eternal.  In  cautious, 
honeyed  terms  he  stated  that  oue  side  of  the  House 
had  committed  a  great  mistake  in  believing  that 
the  commune  were  organising  an  insurrection; 
that  this  mistake  had  led  to  the  greater  error  of 
creating  the  Committee  of  Twelve;  that  the  too 
great  zeal  and  heat  of  this  Committee  of  Twelve, 
and  the  arrests  they  had  made,  had  produced  some 
fermentation,  which  was  not,  however,  of  a  dan- 
gerous character;  that  the  committee  had  cer- 
tainly acted  rashlynn  arresting  Hebert  merely  on 
account  of  what  he  had  written  in  his  newspaper, 
which  newspaper,  though  not  so  good  as  it  ought 
to  be,  did  not  prevent  Hebert  from  being  a  very 
good  citizen  and  patriot  Last  night,  he  said,  he 
had  been  sitting  with  the  Committee  of  Twedve, 
who  were  assuredly  very  good  patriots,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  too  anxious  to  display  a  great 
energy— he  had  been  sitting  with  them  till  three 


o'clock  this  morning,  and  he  knew  there  was  no 
danger  then.  This,  evening  at  six  o'clock  he  had 
been  advised  that  there  was  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  gathering  round  the  Convention  and 
menacing  it :  yet  when  he  had  come  down  he  had 
found  the  armed  force  much  more  considerahle  in 
number  than  the  crowd.  "  It  is  true,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  door  on  the  right  side  of  the  House, 
"  that  1  could  not  get  in  there ;  yet  even  at  that 
door  the  number  of  armed  citizens  was  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  the  other  citizens,  who  are 
full  of  respect  for  the  national  representation." 
Here  a  member  cried  out  that  this  was  not  true; 
that  he  himself  had  been  insulted,  threatened  by 
the  people.  "  That  may  be,"  replied  Garat, "  for 
you  know  there  might  be  some  aristocrats  mixed  in 
that  crowd  to  make  mischief.  But  I  mean  to 
assert  that  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  out  there 
are  in  the  best  sentiments."  The  Mountain  and  the 
galleries  repeated  the  loud  applauses  with  which 
they  had  several  times  honoured  him.  *'  Do  you 
think,"  said  the  ready  man,  pointing  to  the  gal- 
leries, ^*  that  those  sans-culottes  there  would  ap- 
plaud the  account  I  am  giving  you  of  their  aenti- 
ments,  if  they  had  any  criminal  intentions  in  their 

hearts  ? I  repeat  that  there  is  no  danger  to 

the  Convention :  you  will  all  return  in  peace  to 
your  homes  this  night."  Mayor  Pache  then  spoke, 
and  made  the  same  declaration,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear ;  that  the  people  revered  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Convention,  &c. :  but  he  accused  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  being  guilty  of  an  illegal, 
unconstitutional  act,  in  bringing  Raffet  and  his 
national  guards  to  the  Convention,  and  he  re- 
quested the  House  to  order  them  away,  and  rest 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  number  of  patrols. 
This  order  it  appears  was  given  immediately 
(many  of  the  men  had  not  waited  for  it,  but  had 
taken  their  departure,  or  had  mixed  with  the  moh 
fraternally  some  time  before) ;  and  then,  the  way 
being  clear,  and  there  being  nothing  to  oppose  the 
sovereign  people,  Mayor  Pache  be^ed  that  the 
Convention  would  admit  several  deputations  of 
good  quiet  citizens,  who  were  come  down  to  the 
House  to  demand  the  liberation  of  Hebert,  Yarlet, 
and  some  other  citizens.  The  Girondists  cried  out 
that  it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  that  the  House  ought  to 
adjourn.  The  Mountain  shouted  that  the  petitioners 
ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the  tyrannical  Commit- 
tee of  Twelve  ought  to  be  dissolved  that  night  The 
deputations  began  to  pour  in  through  the  several 
doors  of  the  hall,  roaring  like  victorious  soldiers 
that  had  taken  a  fortress  by  storm.  Knowing  that 
Raffet  and  their  defenders  were  gone,  that  there 
was  nothing  between  them  and  the  fury  of  the 
sans-culottes,  'the  cotc^  droit  began  to  squeeze 
themselves  out  at  the  doors,  and  Isnard  vacated 
the  president's  chair.  Henri  Larivi^re  had  the 
courage  to  ascend  the  tribune,  and  to  make  one 
effort  more  for  his  party ;  but  the  Mountain  and 
the  galleries  hooted  him  down.  Herault-de- 
Sechelles  took  possession  of  the  president's  chair, 
the  members  of  the  Mountain  and  the  c&U  gauche 
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kept  tbeir  seats,  and  the  orator  of  one  of  the  depu- 
tations was  invited  to  the  bai:  by  the  ihtrusive 
president,  who  said  that  the  deputation  had  been 
shamefully  kept  waiting  for  more  than  three  hours. 
The  orator,  in  the  name  of  the  majority  of  the 
Paris  sections— in  the  name  of  twenty-eight  of 
the  sections— demanded  back  their  friend,  their 
brother,  the  man  that  was  invested  with  their  con- 
fidence, and  who  had  always  told  them  the  truth 
(Hebert),  and  further  demanded  the  liberty  of  all 
those  who  were  groaning  under  the  despotism  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve.  '*  Citizens,"  said  He- 
rault-de-Sechelles,  *^  the  force  of  reason  and  the 
force  of  the  people  are  one  and  the  same  thing  P* 
The  mob  cheered.  "  Say  that  over  again,"  said 
Leonard  Bourdon,  **  for  that  is  a  grand  truth !" 
"  Citizens,"  continued  Herault,  "  the  force  of 
reason  and  the  force  of  the  people  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  You  come  here  to  demand  justice — 
justice  is  our  first  duty — ^you  shall  have  it  before 
we  rise."  Other  deputations  with  other  orators 
came  in  to  present  the  same  demands,  and  to  call 
in  a  more  explicit  manner  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve  and  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  its  members.  One  of  the  orators  further 
required  that  the  *^  in&mous  Roland "  should  be 
put  upon  his  trial  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. Every  one  of  the  orators  spoke  more  or 
less  plainly  of  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  ex- 
pelling the  Girondists,  *'  the  hypocrites  and  traitors 
who  had  obliged  the  good  people  of  Paris  to  show 
their  strength  once  more."  When  they  had  all 
been  heard  and  applauded,  Lacroix,  the  comrade 
and  friend  of  Danton,  moved  that  the  Convention 
should  instantly  decree  the  liberation  of  Hebert, 
Varlet,  and  the  rest ;  the  dissolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve,  and  the  examination  of  the 
conduct  of  its  members  by  the  Committee  of  Ge- 
neral Security.  The  deputations,  who  had  seated 
themsdvea  on  the  empty  benches,  shouted  and 
voted  with  the  members  who  had  remained  in  the 
House;  Lacroix's  first  and  second  propositions 
were  carried  by  acclamation,  by  tumult ;  and,  this 
being  done,  Herault-de-Sechelles  quitted  the  chair, 
and  deputies,  deputations,  and  mobs  all  departed 
just  as  the  Tuileries  clock  was  striking  the  mid- 
night-hour.* 

On  the  following  morning,  the  28th  of  May, 
the  Girondists  resolved  to  renew  the  struggle, 
although  they  were  not  a  whit  stronger  than  they 
bad  been  on  the  preceding  evening,  although  they 
could  no  longer  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  that 
any  portion  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris  would 
stand  by  them.  To  themselves,  however,  it  sig- 
nified little  what  course  they  took ;  no  submission 
to  the  Mountain  would  have  saved  them  from  its 
fury ;  the  most  they  could  have' gained  would  have 
been  a  few  days  or  weeks  more  of  a  miserable,  un- 
certain existence ;  the  Montagnards  had  declared, 
and  they  themselves  had  declared  over  and  over 
again,  that  there  never  could  be  peace  or  truce 
between  them;   that  the  guillotine  must  be  the 
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arbiter  of  their  disputes :  according  to  the  con- 
fessions of  many  of  them,  they  had  for  a  long  time 
been  living  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  mas- 
sacre or  assassination : — it  was  better  to  die  at  once 
than  continue  thus.  When  the  House  met  in  the 
morning,  Osselin,  a  Robespierrist,  called  for  the 
report  of  the  decree  which  had  been  voted  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Lanjuinais  ran  to  the  tribune,  and 
exclaimed  that  there  had  been  no  decree;  that 
everything  had  been  conducted  in  a  violent  and 
illegal  manner ;  that  the  votes  of  a  fraction  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  previous  evening  were  null  and 
void ;  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  conspiracy — a 
conspiracy  a  thousand  times  more  atrocious  than 
any  that  had  hitherto  been  got  up.  After  noticing 
the  arrests  of  Herbert  and  Varlet,  and  the  two  or 
three  other  individuals  about  which  so  much  noise 
had  been  made,  he  said,  "  Above  fifty  thousand 
citizens  have  been  imprisoned  in  the  departments, 
within  these  two  months,  by  order  of  your  com  - 
missioners ;  more  arbitrary  arrests  have  taken 
place  in  three  months  than  ever  took  place  in 
thirty  years  under  the  old  rt5gime.  For  these  six 
months  men  have  been  preaching  nothing  but 
anarchy  and  murder ;  and  shall  these  men  go  un- 
punished ?'*  Here  butcher  Legendre  cried  out  that, 
if  Lanjuinais  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would 
go  and  throw  him  headlong  from  the  tribune.  But 
Lanjuinais  continued  his  speech,  declaring  that 
last  Sunday  night  it  had  been  proposed  at  the 
Jacobins  to  get  up  a  general  massacre ;  that  the 
same  subject  was  to  be  discussed  this  very  night ; 
that  the  Mountain  protected  only  assassins  covered 
with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  that  last 
night  the  Convention  was  not  free,  but  forced, 
violated,  and  coerced  by  a  mob,  and  by  the 
preachers  of  murder ;  that  the  House  was  not  free 
even  at  this  moment,  being  surrounded  by  multi- 
tudes that  were  shouting  *'  Death  to  the  Girondists  !*' 
Some  of  the  Mountain  denied  that  there  was  any 
coercion  or  violence ;  but  Osselin  told  Lanjuinais 
and  his  party  that,  if  they  caused  any  delay  in 
passing  the  decree  and  in  liberating  Herbert,  tliere 
would  be  a  terrible  insurrection.  When  Guadet 
attempted  to  speak,  and  to  show  how  Potion,  La- 
source,  and  other  members  of  the  c6t($  droit  had 
been  prevented  by  the  mob  from  entering  the  hall 
the  preceding  evening,  Bourdon  de  I'Oise  de- 
manded a  decree  of  accusation  against  him,  and 
cast  in  his  face  that  old  and  terrible  charge  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Girondists  in  July  last  with 
Boze,  the  painter,  and  Thierry,  the  king's  valet 
Robespierre  threw  back  to  Lanjuinais  his  charges 
of  plots  and  conspiracies.  *'  It  is  we,"  cried  he, 
**  that  are  threatened  with  a  conspiracy  which  all 
but  fools  must  see.  The  conspirators  were  de- 
feated yesterday;  but  they  are  renewing  their 
efforts  to-day."  Barbaroux  and  others  of  that  side 
taxed  Robespierre  with  aiming  at  the  dictatorship, 
&c.  At  last  all  parts  of  the  House  joined  in  crying 
for  a  division,  and  the  House  divided.  A  good 
many  members  of  the  Plain  voted  with  the  Moun- 
tain ;  but  still  80  many  had  courage  to  remain  on 
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the  other  side,  that  the  forced  decree  of  the  over- 
night was  reversed  and  annulled  hy  a  majority  of 
41,  the  numbers  being  219  against  238.  The 
Jacobins  foamed  with  rage.  "  By  this  iniquitous 
vote,"  cried  one,  '*  the  inquisitorial  Committee  of 
Twelve  is  to  continue  in  full  force!"  "  But  we 
will  not  allow  it,"  cried  another.  **  You  havo 
violated  the  Rights  of  Man !  Throw  a  veil  over 
your  statue  of  Liberty !"  exclaimed  CoUot  d'Her- 
bois,  who  always  spoke  and  acted  as  if  he  were 
upon  the  stage.  "  We  will  now  show  them,'*  cried 
Danton,  "  that,  as  we  have  surpassed  them  in 
wisdom  and  moderation,  so  can  we  surpass  them 
in  audacity  and  revolutionary  vigour  !"  The  pa- 
triots in  the  galleries  expressed  their  opinions  in  a 
still  louder  and  coarser  manner,  and  the  mobs  out- 
side re-echoed  their  roar.  "  We  have  counter- 
revolution  here ;  we  are  not  free ;  let  us  be  gone 
to  our  departments,"  said  some  of  the  members  of 
the  cott^  droit.  At  the  end  of  this  storm  the 
Mountain  demanded  the  temporary  liberation  of 
Hubert,  Varlet,  and  the  other  prisoners  arrested 
by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  To  this  not 
the  slightest  opposition  was  offered ;  the  Girondists 
supported  the  motion;  Boyer-Fonfrfede  pressed 
for  a  prompt  division,  and  it  was  unanimously 
voted  that  those  interesting  captives  should  be 
set  at  large.  Rabaut-St.-Etienne  attempted  to  read 
a  report  from  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  apparently 
being  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
danger  of  belonging  to  so  unpopular  a  body,  he 
gave  in  his  resignation,  declaring  that  he  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that  committee. 

Hebert  and  Varlet  were  instantly  released  from 
the  Abbaye,  and  carried  shoulders  high  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  crowned  with  oak  leaves.  HtJbert's 
procession  ended  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  where  he 
was  received  with  transports  and  ecstasies,  his 
municipal  colleagues,  the  president,  and  all  present 
hugging  and  kissing  him.  Chaumette,  bis  official 
superior,  tendered  him  another  civic  crown,  which 
had  been  presented  by  the  patriots.  The  frowsy 
journalist  took  the  crown  and  put  it  upon  the  bust 
of  Rousseau,  saying  that  men  in  office  like  himself 
only  required  encouraging  words,  and  that  such 
crowns  ought  not  to  be  awarded  until  after  their 
death.  A  citizeness  then  presented  another  crown, 
which  was  put  upon  the  bust  of  Brutus.  From  the 
Htitel-de-Ville  Herbert  proceeded  in  triumph  to  the 
Jacobin  Club  to  demand  vengeance  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve. 

Robespierre,  Marat,  Danton,  Chaumette,  and 
Mayor  Pache,  whose  official  powers  were  so  ex- 
tensive, now  organized  or  finished  organizing  an 
insurrection  which  should  be  so  universal  and 
tremendous  as  to  sweep  away  every  attempt  at 
opposition.  A  great  assembly  met  in  the  elec- 
toral club  of  the  Ev^h«$,  composed  of  com- 
missioners of  the  sections,  commissioners  of  the 
commune,  and  delegates  from  the  department 
and  from  the  various  political  societies.  The 
elective  and  representative  rights  of  women  were 


recognized,  and  the  patriotesses  of  Paris  were  re- 
presented in  this  assembly  by  one  hundred  women. 
Before  night  thirty-six  of  the  forty-eight  sections 
had  sent  their  commissioners  to  this  meeting. 
Peremptory  summonses  were  sent  to  the  twelve 
other  sections ;  and  a  select  committee  of  six  was 
appointed  to  provide  the  means  of  public  salvation. 
Besides  this  the  sections  met  in  their  several  halls 
or  assembly-rooms,  and  most  of  them  sat  all 
through  the  night,  preparing  addresses  to  the  Con- 
vention to  demand  an  explanation  of  what  president 
Isnard  had  meant  by  talking  of  the  destruction  of 
Paris,  and  in  doing  other  work  or  in  making  other 
preparations,  which  cannot  be  so  briefly  described, 
but  which  may  be  easily  imagined.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  29th,  the  fire  of  insurrection  was 
fanned  by  disastrous,  alarming  news  from  nearly 
all  the  armies  of  the  republic : — ^the  army  of  the 
Pyrenees  had  been  beaten  by  the  Spaniards ;  the 
army  of  the  North  was  continuing  to  retreat;  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  army  lately  sent  into  the  Vend^ 
had  been  thoroughly  defeated  by  the  insurgents. 
Several  of  the  sections  sent  deputations  to  the  Con- 
vention with  black  flags  or  flags  bearing  very  dark 
mottoes,  to  demand  the  explanation  of  Isnard's 
threat,  the  suppression  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve, 
the  formation  of  a  revolutionary  army;  and  to 
state  that  no  inviolability  except  that  of  the  people 
could  be  acknowledged  any  longer,  and  tha^  con- 
sequently, all  the  deputies  who  had  endeavoured  to 
arm  the  departments  against  Paris  must  be  ex- 
pelled the  House  and  put  under  arrest.  Many 
were  for  beginning  that  day  or  that  night,  and  at 
the  Jacobin  Club  great  discontent  was  expressed 
at  the  unnecessary  delay.  Even  butcher  Legendre 
was  there  accused  of  supineness  and  excess  of 
moderation — was  called  an  endormeur^  or  one  that 
set  people  to  sleep.  Robespierre  was  called  upon 
to  act ;  but  the  Incorruptible,  who  never  put  him- 
self foremost  on  these  occasions,  said  that  the  busi- 
ness properly  belonged  to  the  commune,  who  would 
no  doubt  join  the  people  and  do  its  dul^  in  proper 
time.  And  then  Robespierre  added  pathetically, 
"  It  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  prescribe  the  sal- 
vation of  the  people,  and  least  of  all  is  it  given  to 
a  man  like  me,  exhausted,  worn  out  by  four  years 
of  revolution,  consumed  by  a  slow  and  mortal 
fever."  The  assembly  at  the  Ev^chd  continued 
their  sittings,  and,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of 
the  shopkeepers  and  respectabilities,  who  cared 
much  less  for  the  Girondists  than  for  their  own 
goods  and  purses,  they  took  and  administered  an 
oath  to  respect  property  during  the  coming  insurrec- 
tion, which,  in  their  language,  was  to  be  not  a  pAy- 
sical  insurrection,  but  a  tnorcU  one  (non  physique^ 
mats  tovie  morale).  The  Committee  of  Twelve, 
which  was  now  only  a  committee  of  eleven,  the 
Girondists  in  general,  and  all  Paris  knew  what  was 
doing ;  only  Garat,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
Pache,  the  mayor,  pretended  to  be  ignorant  or  un- 
certain as  to  the  facts.  In  the  course  oi  the  day 
the  trembling  Girondists,  clutching  at  straws,  and 
&icying  that,  if  they  could  only  detach  Danton 
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from  the  CordeHen  and  Jacobins,  tliey  might  yet 
weather  the  storm  and  triumph  oyer  the  Mountain, 
sent  Meilhan  to  flatter  and  cajole  that  great  bully. 
Meilhan  performed  his  task  as  well  as  it  could  be 
done :  he  praised  Danton's  energy  and  ability  and 
generosity  of  character,  represented  how  different 
a  maii  he  was  from  Robespierre,  and  how  sensible 
his  party  was  of  that  difference ;  ending  with  telling 
him  what  a  grand  part  he  might  play  if  he  would 
only  quit  the  Mountain  and  join  the  Gironde, 
"  No,"  said  Danton,  **  it  cannot  be!  The  Girond- 
ists have  no  confidence  in  me,  and  I  have  none  in 
them ;"  and  with  these  words  he  turned  his  back 
on  the  negotiator.  On  the  next  day  the  assembly 
sitting  at  the  Ev^h^  took  the  name  of  the  Repub^ 
lican  Union,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  sections  it 
dechired  itself  and  Paris  in  insurrection.  Mayor 
Pkche  now  announced  to  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Security,  that,  to  his 
singular  grief^  Paris  was  rather  in  a  turbulent  state. 
L'Huillier,  the  present  procureur  syndic  of  the 
department,  was  nappy  to  say  that  the  insurrection 
would  be  toute  morale.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  tocsin  was  sounded,  as  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
and  10th  of  August,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  barriers  were  all  shut.  The  Girondists  be- 
lieved their  last  hour  was  come.  Roland,  leaving 
his  wife  and  child  behind  him,  ran  and  hid  him- 
self in  the  house  of  a  friend ;  Guadet,  Buzot,  Bar- 
barouz,  and  two  or  three  more  of  them,  entrenched 
themselves  in  a  secret  chamber,  being  well  pro- 
vided with  arms.*  The  night,  however,  passed 
away  without  any  massacre  or  murders:  their 
friends  reported  that  it  was  only  going  to  be  a 
Tenth  of  August  without  the  Swiss.  And,  in  fact, 
the  Republican  Union  at  the  Ev6ch(^  and  the  other 
functionaries  who  devised  the  revolt,  had  resolved 
to  imitate  very  closely  the  plan  of  operations  which 
had  been  adopted  against  the  Tuileries  in  August, 
when  it  was  the  abode  of  the  king,  and  not  as  now 
the  seat  of  the  Convention  and  its  governing  com- 
mittees. In  many  particulars  the  proceedings  were 
to  be  exactly  the  same  now  as  then,  when  the  Gi- 
rondists had  a  part  in  them.  There  was  little  ori- 
ginality in  these  insurrections,  which  were  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  so  rapidly ;  the  whole  process  of 
revolution-making  was  carried  on  with  a  very  small 
outlay  of  invention.  In  the  morning,  earlier  than 
usual  (it  was  Friday  the  31  st  of  May),  about  a 
hundred  members  assembled  in  the  Convention, 
and  among  them  were  several  of  the  Girondists, 
who  bad  come  with  their  arms,  and  Danton,  who 
retired  into  a  comer  to  converse  with  Garat,  who, 
as  minister  of  the  interior,  had  thought  it  decent  to 
come  down  and  make  a  report — a  report  sufficiently 
made  by  the  terrible  tocsin  which  was  still  sound- 
ing throughout  the  city.  The  members  assembled 
called  Mayor  Pache  to  the  bar ;  but  the  mayor  was 
a  long  time  in  coming.  In  the  meanwhile  Garat 
told  Uiem  what  they  all  knew.  "  I  cannot  dis- 
semble to  the  Convention,"  said  this  nice-spoken 
gentleman,  "  that  there  exists  a  great  agitation  in 
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Paris;  that  all  the  citizens  have  been  snatched 
from  their  repose  by  the  tocsin  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  The  c^use  of  these  troubles  is  your 
reinstatement  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  who 
are  accused  of  having  calumniated  Paris,  of  having 
arbitrarily  imprisoned  magistrates  of  the  people, 
of  having  formed  the  project  of  oppressing  the  pa- 
triots. The  barriers  are  shut :  all  the  citizens  are 
at  this  moment  under  arms  in  their  respective 
sections,  and  imder  the  orders  of  their  usual  com- 
manders," &c.  At  last,  at  about  seven  o'clock, 
Mayor  Pache  arrived,  accompanied  by  a  grand  de- 
putation of  municipals.  His  story  was  short  and 
intelligible  enough.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  after  he 
had  ordered  the  guards  to  be  doubled  at  the  trea- 
sury and  other  public  edifices,  and  after  having 
made  a  report  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Security, 
a  great  number  of  persons  entered  the  H6tel-de* 
Ville,  where  he  was  sitting  in  permanence  with 
his  council,  and  told  him  that  Paris  was  in  insur- 
rection, that  they  were  the  commissioners  of  the 
majority  of  the  sections,  and  that  they  had  been 
charged  to  suspend,  pro  tempore^  the  mayor  and 
the  municipality.  Upon  this  he  and  his  munici* 
pals  had  retired  into  the  adjacent  Hall  of  Liberty, 
and  laid  down  tlieir  official  sashes.  But,  imme- 
diately after,  he  and  his  adjoints  had  been  called 
back  to  the  council-chamber,  where  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  sections  had  told  them  that,  seeing 
they  had  not  lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  they  should  all  be  provisorilv  reinstated 
in  their  offices,  "  Upon  which,"  said  sly  Pache, 
*'  we  expressed  our  gratitude  to  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  renewed  our  oaths  to  the  sovereign  people." 
From  the  mouths  of  others  the  Convention  learned 
that  these  commissioners  of  the  sections,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Mayor  Pache  and  the  reinstated 
municipality,  had  appointed  to  the  temporary  com- 
mand in  chief  of  the  national  guards  and  all  the 
troops  in  Paris  one  Hen  riot,  a  low  rufiian  who  had 
been  a  leader  of  emeutes,  and  who  was  more  than 
suspected  of  having  been  a  chief  of  the  Septem- 
brizers.  The  president  received  a  note  firom  an 
officer  commanding  at  the  Pont-Neuf,  stating  that 
the  said  Henriot,  as  provisory  commandant-general, 
had  ordered  him  to  fire  the  alarm- gun  which  was 
posted  at  that  bridge,  which  he  had  refused  to  do 
without  the  express  order  of  the  Convention,  who 
had  decreed  it  to  be  a  capital  crime  for  any  one  to 
fire  that  piece  without  their  authority.  Valaze 
called  Henriot  an  audaciously  impertinent  scoun- 
drel, and  demanded  that  he  should  be  brought  to 
the  bar.  Mayor  Pache  said  it  must  be  all  a  mis- 
take ;  that  he  had  ordered  that  the  alarm-gun  was 
on  no  account  to  be  fired — that  assuredly  it  would 
not  be  fired.  But  he  had  scarcely  said  the  words 
when  that  terror-striking  gun  boomed  off,  shaking 
the  hall  and  most  of  the  hearts  in  it.  At  the  sound, 
the  galleries,  which  were  now  beginning  to  fill,  set 
up  a  joyous  shout.  Cambon  did  two  vain  things;  he 
called  the  galleries  to  order  and  decency,  and  he 
called  the  House  to  union,  unanimity,  and  firmness. 
"  In  these  extraordinary  circumstances,**  said  he. 
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**the  only  means  of  disappointing  the  evil-intentioned 
is  to  cause  the  National  Convention  to  be  respected." 
Thuriot  exclaimed,  "And  I  call  for  something 
better  I  I  demand  that  the  Committee  of  Twelve, 
the  scourge  of  France,  be  instantly  suppressed.*' 
"Yes,"  roared  Danton,  "that  committee  has 
merited  the  indignation  of  the  people!"  Tallien 
went  further  still,  calling  not  merely  for  suppres- 
sion, but  for  vengeance,  and  for  the  trial  and  judg- 
ment not  only  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
but  of  all  traitors,  by  which  he  meant  all  the 
Girondists,  and  a  great  many  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  voted  with  them.  "  Let  the  sword  of  the 
law,"  cried  he,  "  strike  every  conspirator  that  sits 
in  this  Assembly  !"  It  was  the  ordinary  revolu- 
tionary practice  for  conspirators  thus  to  accuse  the 
party  against  whom  they  were  conspiring  of  con- 
spiracy ;  the  Girondists,  who  now  felt  the  practice 
to  be  very  atrocious,  had  themselves  repeatedly  em- 
ployed it  against  the  king.  Meanwhile  the  alarm- 
gun  continued  to  boom  from  the  Pont  Neuf,  and 
hurried  messengers  brought  reports  that  the  sections 
were  marching  towards  the  Tuileries  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  preceded  by  the  terrible  Paris  can- 
noneers, who  were  shouting,  "  Long  life  to  the 
Mountain,  and  death  to  the  Gironde !"  Vergniaud 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  proposed  in  flashy  oratory 
that  the  patriots  should  all  die  rather  than  abandon 
the  cause  of  liberty — that  they  should  all  take  a  so- 
lemn oath  to  die  at  their  post.  To  die  was  hard,  but 
nothing  so  easy  as  to  swear ;  and  so  not  only  the 
Girondists,  but  all  parties  took  the  oath,  the  House, 
or  all  the  members  that  were  present,  rising  simul- 
taneously and  swearing  en  masse.  "  And  now," 
cried  Danton,  with  his  far-sounding  voice,  "  dis- 
solve the  Committee  of  Twelve.  The  cannon  has 
sounded.  If  you  are  political  legislators,  fiar  from 
blaming  this  explosion  of  Paris,  you  will  turn  it  to 
your  profit  and  the  profit  of  the  republic,  by  re- 
forming your  errors  and  recovering  your  popularity. 
I  address  myself  to  the  men  among  you  who  have 
some  sense  and  see  their  true  situation,  and  not  to 
the  blockheads  who,  in  great  movements  like 
these,  can  only  listen  to  their  passions.  Do  not 
hesitate  a  moment  in  satisfying  this  people!" 
"What  people?"  cried  some  of  the  Gironde. 
"  This  people  of  Paris,"  responded  Danton,  "  this 
immense  people,  which  is  the  advanced  guard  of 
liberty,  and  which  abhors  tyranny  and  cowardly 
moderantiime — this  people  of  Paris,  who  will  be 
backed  by  all  the  departments.  Hasten  to  satisfy 
them !  Hasten  to  save  them  from  the  aristocrats 
and  from  the  effects  of  their  own  wrath ;  and,  if  the 
movement  should  continue  after  you  have  done  this, 
Paris  itself  will  soon  annihilate  the  factious,  and 
those  who  move  them."  If  the  Girondists  had 
sworn  to  die,  they  had  certainly  no  intention  of 
dying  for  their  Committee  of  Twelve.  They  made 
up  their  minds  to  give  up  that  committee  at  once, 
and  sent  Rabaut-St.-£tienne  to  the  tribune  to  pro- 
pose the  instant  suppression  of  the  committee,  from 
which  he  had  separated  himself  by  his  resignation 
on  the  28th.     But  Rabaut,  deeming  it  expedient 


to  justify  the  original  formation  and  intention  of 
the  committee,  declared,  in  his  sanctimonious  man- 
ner, that  the  committee  had  been  instituted  to  dis- 
cover and  circumvent  the  perfidious  complots  of 
Austria  and  Pitt,  who  were  evidently  the  cause  of 
all  the  divisions,  disorders,  and  excesses  com- 
mitted in  France,  ^ho  were  certainly  keeping  in 
their  pay  all  the  anarchists  and  assassins  that  had 
done  so  much  mischief  in  the  interior  of  the  re- 
public. This  was  a  favourite  theme  with  all 
classes  of  Frenchmen,  the  decided  royalists  them- 
selves not  excepted ;  but  at  the  present  moment 
the  House  was  not  in  a  humour  to  listen  to  the 
fable.  Bazire  exclaimed  that  Rabaut-St-£tienne 
was  a  liar, — that  the  Committee  of  Twelve  had  hecn 
appointed  to  organise  a  civil  war  in  Paris;  and 
Marat  begged  to  remind  the  president  that  a  de- 
putation firom  the  commune  was  kept  waiting. 
Rabaut  was  obliged  to  cut  his  calumnies  short, 
and  to  propose,  savs  phrases j  the  suppression  of  ^ 
committee.  The  deputation  from  the  commime, 
which  then  came  to  the  bar,  announced  in  simple 
and  direct  language  that  a  great  plot  against  liberty 
and  equality  had  been  discovered  by  the  people 
just  in  time  to  prevent  its  execution ;  tiiat  the  com- 
missioners of  the  forty-eight  sections  had  all  the 
threads  of  the  conspiracy  in  their  hands,  and 
meant  to  arrest  the  chief  conspirators  and  send 
them  to  the  guillotine ;  that  the  people,  who  had 
risen  to  a  man  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  to  tab 
the  Bastille  and  begin  the  revolution,  and  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  to  cast  down  the  tyrant  from 
his  throne,  had  risen  a  third  time  to  stop  libeiticide 
and  counter-revolutionary  complots;  that  the  coun- 
cil-general of  the  commune  had  placed  all  property 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  people,  had  allowed 
the  sans'Culottes  forty  sous  a  day  as  long  as  ihey 
should  be  under  arms^  and  had  formed  a  committee 
to  correspond  directly  with  the  Convention  in  this 
moment  of  agitation.  The  Girondists  declared 
that  whatever  plot  there  might  be  was  of  the  com- 
mune's own  making ;  that  the  Convention  was  not 
free,  but  under  the  bayonets  iand  cannon  of  i1l6u^ 
gents ;  that  tiie^  ought  to  suspend  their  delibera- 
tions until  their  fiberty  should  be  restored  to 
them :  but  their  voices  were  drowned,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  were  terrified  out  of  their 
senses ;  and,  when  another  deputation  came  from 
the  commune  to  reproach  them  with  their  delay, 
they  voted  that  a  committee  the  commune  had 
appointed  to  act  with  them  should  have  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Tuileries,  close  to  their  own  haU,  and 
that  tlie  national  treasury  should  pay  the  forty  wus 
per  day,  which  the  commune  had  thought  proper 
to  allow  the  patriots.  Not  stopping  at  these  con- 
descensions, the  Girondists,  with  some  faint,  delu- 
sive hopes  of  winning  over  the  people,  resolved  to 
proceed  further,  and  Vergniaud  .himself  moved  a 
resolution,  '*  That  the  sections  of  Paris  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country."  The  motion,  a« 
a  matter  of  course,  was  carried  by  acclamation,  the 
galleries  applauding,  but  wondermg  how  it  could 
have  originated  in  such  a  quarter.    Vergniaud  and 
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his  friends  took  heart,  but  their  rising  spirit  was 
soon  damped  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  deputations, 
all  crying  vengeance  against  them.     Departmental 
procureur  syndic  L'Huillier,  who  had  told  the 
government  that  this  insurrection  would  be  touie 
moraley  came  to  the  bar,  at  the  head  of  another 
deputation  from  the  commune  or  from  the  com- 
mune and  the  department  (a  host  of  men,  followed 
by  troops  of  armed  saus-culottes),  and,  after  accusing 
the  Girondists  of  all  manner  of  political  crimes  and 
delinquencies,  and  Isnardin  particular  for  his  blas- 
phemous words  against  Paris,  he  demanded  venge- 
ance against  Isnard,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve,  and  a  great  many  others,  such  as  Verg- 
niaud,  Guadet,  Gensonnt^,  Brissot,  Buzot,  Barba- 
rous, Roland,  Lebrun,  Clavi^re,  and,  in  short, "  all 
the  men  proscribed  by  public  opinion,   and  de- 
nounced by  the  commune  of  Paris."  The  Mountain, 
and  also  the  galleries,  who  had  so  recently  applauded 
Yergniaud,  now  cheered  L'Huillier,  and  demanded 
that  Barr^re,  who  undertook  to  draw  up  a  decree  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve — of 
that  fatal  committee  whose  creation  he  had  him- 
self recommended  and  proposed — should  insert  in 
it  the  proscription  of  all  the  Girondists  who  had 
been  named  or  alluded  to  by  L'Huillier.     The 
president's  chair  was  at  this  moment  occupied 
by  Gregoire,  who  invited  L'Huillier  and  his  tail  to 
the  honours  of  the  sitting.     L'Huillier  and  the 
whole  of  the  numerous  deputation  went  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  benches  among  the  members  of 
the  Mountain,  who  made  room  for  them,  and  re- 
ceived them  Vith  eager  joy ;  while  the  sans-culottes, 
who  had  accompanied  them,  called  in  other  pa- 
triots from  the  lobbies  or  corridors  until  the  floor 
of  the  House  was  completely  covered.    The  c6ti5 
gauche  called  out  for  the  printing  of  L'Huillier's 
address  and  for  the  decree  which  Barrere  had  un- 
dertaken to  draw  up.     Yergniaud  exclaimed  that 
the  House  was  less  free  than  ever — ^that  it  was  in- 
undated— ^that  its  members  were  mixed  with  the 
people.     "  Well,  then,"  cried  Levasseur,  "let  the 
members  of  the  gauche  go  over  and  sit  among  the 
members  of  the  droit,  and  then  the  Convention 
will  be  separated  and  distinct  from  the  petitioners, 
who  will  remain  on  this  side."  And  presto,  even  as 
ifl^evasseur  had  been  a  ballet-master,  and  the  Jaco- 
bins opera  figuranti,  the  Montagnards  changed  sides 
and  set  themselves  down  among  their  adversaries 
of  the  coi6  droit,  leaving  the  gauche  entirely  to  the 
deputations  and  the  mob.     President  Gregoire,  in 
the  midst  of  a  hurricane  (for  the  members  of  the 
right  did  not  receive  the  members  of  the  left  so 
amicably  as  the  latter  had  received  the  people), 
put  the  question  of  printing  L'Huillier's  address  to 
the  vote,  and  pretended  that  it  was  fairlv  carried, 
though  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  possibly 
collect  the  votes,  or  distinguish,  in  that  scene  of 
confusion,  one  party  from  the  other.  "  And  now," 
cried  the  Mountain,  the  deputation  sitting  on  the 
benches  of  the  Mountain,  the  sans-culottes  in  the 
body  of  the  House,   and  their  brethren  in  the 
galleries  (thousands  of  voices  all  pitched  to  the 
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highest    key),    "  now    for  Barr^re's  project  of 
decree!     Now  let  us  vote  that/**     Again  the 
Girondists  cried  out  that  they  were  not  free — ^that 
no  division  could  take  place — that  the  business  of 
the  House  was  suspended.     Yergniaud  did  some- 
thing more  than  this  :  he  had  been  out  to  look  at 
the  national  guards  that  were  patrolling  near  the 
Tuileries,  and  from  the  behaviour  of  some  of  them 
he  had  conceived  a  hope  that  they  were  as  yet  un- 
decided ;  and  therefore  he  exclaimed,  "  Let  the 
Convention  go  and  unite  itself  with  the  armed 
force  which  surrounds  it,  and  seek  in  those  ranks 
protection  against  this  *  violence !"     Having  said 
these  words,  he  went  towards  one  of  the  doors,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  whole  of  the  c6tt^  droit  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Plain,  which,  together,  would 
form  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  would  follow 
him.  But  none  followed  him  except  his  own  party, 
the  members  of  the  Plain  sitting  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, in  an  uncomfortable  state  of  doubt  or  fear. 
The  Mountain   cheered    as  Yergniaud  and  his 
Girondists  disappeared  through  the  door ;  and  then 
Chabot  demanded  the  instant  appel-nominal,  or 
call  by  muster'-roU,  in  order  to  show  who  were  the 
traitors  that  had  deserted  their  posts.     But  at  this 
moment  Yergniaud,  with  his  friends,  returned  into 
the  House,  sorely  disappointed  at  not  having  been 
followed  by  the  majority,  much  irritated  against 
the  sedentary  Plain,  completely  disconcerted  and 
dejected.      His  attempted  secession  had  failed — 
and  failed  most  ridiculously.     The  Mountain  and 
the  sans-culottes  welcomed  him  back  with  un- 
savoury comparisons  and  shouts  of  laughter.    He 
demanded  to  be  heard,  but  Robespierre  got  into 
the  tribune  before  him,  and  kept  possession  of  it 
in  spite  of  him.     The  younger  Robespierre  had 
delivered  a  tremendous  speech  earlier  in  the  day ; 
but  down  to  this  moment  the  great  Incorruptible 
had  sat  silent.     Now,  however,  he  made  up  for 
his   abstinence.     He  was  weary,  he  said,  of  idle 
talk   and  half  measures:    the   country  must  be 
saved  to-day  or  never — to-morrow  it  might  be  too 
late :  the  Convention  required  purging  and  puri- 
fying, and  so  did  the  army :  the  petition  presented 
by  L'Huillier  clearly  explained  what  the  people 
wanted ;  that  petition  had  laid  down  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  commonwealth.     He  was  proceeding 
to  weave  an  argumentative  speech,  when  Yergniaud 
cried  out,  "  Robespierre,  come  to  the  point !" — 
'*  I  will,  and  it  shall  be  against  you^^*  continued 
the  Incorruptible :  "  against  you^  who,  after  the 
revolution  of  the  Tenth  of  August,  endeavoured  to 
bring  to  the  scaffold  the  patriots  who  had  accom- 
plished it — against  you^  who  have  never  ceased 
invoking  the  destruction  of  Paris — against  you^ 
who  would  have  saved  the  tyrant,  had  you  dared-^ 
against  you^  the  accomplices    of    Dumouriez — 
against  you,  who  have  savagely  pursued  the  same 
patriots  whose  heads  Dumouriez  wanted !    Yes,  I 
come  to  the  point,  and  I  require  a  decree  of  accusa- 
tion against  all  the  accomplices  of  that  traitor,  and 
against  all  the  others  impeached  by  L'Huillier  and 
the  petitioners  sitting  there !"   These  words,  which 
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were  the  death-warrant  of  the  Girondists,  were 
vehemently  applauded.  By  this  time  Barr&re  had 
got  his  project  of  decree  ready.  It  was  very  long, 
but  the  substance  of  it  was  this: — 1.  That  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  should  be  for  ever  suppressed 
(a  good  deal  of  the  storm  of  the  day  had  been 
made  to  prevent  the  Girondists  enjoying  the  merit 
oi  the  voluntary  surrender  they  had  offered) ;  that 
the  papers  of  that  committee  should  be  seized,  and 
a  report  upon  them  presented  within  three  days. — 
2.  That  the  armed  force  and  all  the  sans-culottea 
hired  at  forty  sous  a^day  should  continue  under 
arms  till  further  orders. — 3.  That  the  conspirators 
and  enemies  to  the  republic  who  had  been  de- 
nounced by  the  commune  and  the  other  deputa- 
tions should  be  impeached  as  soon  as  possible. — 
4.  That  a  proclamation  should  be  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  France,  explanatory  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  day. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  this  project  was 
put  to  the  vote^  and  carried  with  the  same  circum** 
stances  which  had  attended  the  preceding  division. 
The  Girondists  were  allowed  to  retire  to  their  homes, 
or  to  their  nightlv  hiding-places.  The  commune 
ordered  a  general  illumination,  and  the  sections 
made  what  they  called  a  civic  promenade  by  torch- 
light. But,  before  daylight  returned,  loud  murmur- 
ings  were  heard  that  enough  had  not  been  done ; 
that  great  preparations  and  displays  had  been  made 
to  very  little  purpose ;  that  the  Girondists  were  not 
yet  under  loctc  and  key  in  the  Abbaye ;  that  the 
traitors  might  escape  throush  an  absurd  delicacy 
about  forms  of  law,  &c.  The  Jacobin  Club  was 
frantic,  nor  was  the  commune  much  calmer  or 
more'  satisfied.  In  the  club  Billaud-Varennes 
declared  that  they  had  been  doing  things  by  halves, 
and  that  they  must  complete  their  work  before  the 
people  cooled  upon  it ;  and  Henriot  came  forward 
with  an  offer  to  place  the  armed  force  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  club.  The  next  day  (the  1st  of 
June)  being  a  Saturday,  it  was  agreed  to  put  off 
further  proceedings  till  Sunday,  which  had  always 
been  the  favourite  day  with  the  insurrectionists. 
This  delay,  too,  would  allow  time  to  bring  into 
Paris  several  thoroughly  sans-culottic  battalions 
who  had  been  destined  for  the  war  in  the  Vend^, 
but  who  had  not  marched  farther  than  Courbevoie. 
The  committee  of  the  commune,  which  took  pos- 
session of  their  allotted  apartment  in  the  Tuileries 
on  Saturday  morning,  assumed  all  the  functions 
and  powers  of  an  executive  government,  or  only 
shared  those  powers  vnth  Pache  and  his  insurrec- 
tion-increased municipals,  and  with  the  assembly 
of  sections,  which  continued  to  sit  at  the  Ev6cht5. 
We  cannot  trace  the  steps  of  Robespierre  so  dis- 
tinctly, but  all  Saturday  Marat  appears  to  have  been 
going  and  coming  between  the  Ev6cht5  and  the 
Hdtel-de-Ville,  and  between  the  H6tel-de-Ville  and 
the  Tuileries,  haranguing  at  each,  and  recommend- 
ing to  all  energy— energy  and  rigour.  The  com- 
mune voted  more  money ;  six  livres  a-head  for  the 
wotking-men  who  continued  out  and  under  arms. 
Assignats  of  a  hundred  sous  each  were  provided 


for  the  soldiers  of  the  battalions  at  Courbevoie, 
who  arrived  all  in  good  time,  and  who  received,  in 
addition  to  this  stimulus,  the  most  exciting  accounti 
of  a  conspiracy  discovered,  the  authors  of  which 
sat  in  the  Convention,  and  must  be  dragged  from 
it,  whatever  the  letter  of  the  constitution  might 
say  to  the  contrary.  All  Paris  was  in  motion; 
muskets  and  pikes  were  seen  everywhere,  and  im- 
mense parks  of  artillery  at  various  points:  the 
men  of  the  sections  had  slept  on  their  arms  the 
preceding  night ;  the  Paris  cannoneers  had  slept  by 
their  guns.  In  the  courfte  of  the  day  the  munici- 
pality sent  to  arrest  Roland,  but,  not  behig  able  to 
find  that  ex-minister,  they  arrested  his  wife  and 
lodged  her  in  the  Abbaye**  About  a  hundred 
members  assembled  in  the  morning  at  the  Conven- 
tion, but  none  of  the  Girondists  attended.  The 
chiefs  of  the  party,  however,  all  contrived  to  meet 
at  a  dinner  in  some  bye-comer  of  Paris.  We  can 
believe  Louvet,  who  says  they  had  small  appetite. 
They  deliberated  upon  what  was  next  to  be  done  to 
save  the  republic,  or  their  own  party  and  their  own 
heads.  Potion,  Buzot,  Gensonnc^  proposed  that 
they  should  all  return  to  the  Convention  and  die 
in  their  seats  (which,  by  the  way,  they  were  bound 
to  do  by  their  oath  ojf  yesterday) ;  Barbaroux  pro- 
posed that  they  should  go  to  the  Convention,  bnt 
that,  instead  of  waiting  for  death  on  their  curule 
chairs,  they  should  brave  and  attack  their  adversa- 
ries ;  others  recommended  close  concealment,  and 
then  flight  to  the  provinces,  where  they  might  find 
a  patty  strong  enough  to  bring  them  back  vic- 
torious to  Paris.  Louvet— Faublas  Louvet— was, 
according  to  his  own  narrative,  the  most  decided 
of  those  who  recommended  the  last  course.  "  It 
is  impossible,"  said  he,  "  for  us  to  do  any  good 
^y  going  to  the  Convention,  where  the  Mountain 
and  the  galleries  no  longer  permit  us  to  speak.  If 
we  go  there  we  shall  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
seizing  all  their  prey  at  one  blow.  Nor  is  tnerc 
anything  that  we  can  do  by  staying  in  Paris,  which 
is  overawed  by  the  terror  inspired  by  the  con- 
spirators, who  are  masters  of  the  armed  force  and 
of  all  the  constituted  authorities.  There  is  nothing 
but  a  departmental  insurrection  thai  can  save 
France.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  seek  some  secure 
asylum  for  this  night,  and  in  the  course  of  to- 
morrow and  the  following  days  steal  out  of  Paris 
one  after  the  other,  and  then,  using  our  various  re- 
sources, we  ought  to  meet  and  reunite  at  Bordeaux 
or  in  the  Calvados,  and,  if  the  insurgents  there  are 
in  an  imposing  attitude,  we  may  put  ourselves  at 
their  head.  Above  all  things  we  must  avoid  stay- 
ing as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Mountain ;  we 
must  not  think  of  returning  to  the  Convention/'t 
Brissot,  Yergniaud,  Valaze,  and  some  others 
thought  that  the  danger  was  not  so  great,  and 

•  There  was  much  Jesting  upon  tlib  capture.  '*  The  ex-minliter, 
Roland,"  says  the  '  Chroniqne  de  Paris,  *'  has  not  been  arrested. 
Some  men  who  lauj^h  at  everything,  on  learning  that  his  wife  was 
caught  instead  of  him,  saJd  that  the  body  hod  eaeaped.  but  the  sool 
had  remained  behind  to  be  talten." 

Many  otlier  arrests  were  made  in  these  days  by  order  of  the  con* 
mune.  Tlie  printers  who  worked  for  Girondist  pubUahenwers  bocIi 
songlit  after. 
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that  they  might  stay  a  little  longer  in  Paris,  to 
■ee  what  turn  affaira  might  take.  Every  man 
thought  his  own  opinion  the  hest,  and  they  had 
come  to  no  common  conclusion  or  agreement  when 
the  sound  of  the  tocsin  again  strack  their  ears. 
The  frightful  chiming  was  led  off  by  Marat, 
who  ascended  the  belfry  of  the  Hdtel  de  Yilie^ 
and  with  his  own  arm  rang  the  first  peal  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening. 
At  the  sound  the  Girondists  rose  from  table, 
and  separated  to  go  in  search  of  good  hiding-places 
for  the  night.  The  few  menibers  of  the  Con- 
vention who  had  assembled  in  the  morning  had 
gone  to  their  dinners,  but  at  the  sound  of  the  toc- 
sin some  of  them  now  returned  to  the  House. 
The  number  that  met  was  too  small  to  make  a 
House ;  but  this  was  not  a  time  to  allow  of  any 
delicate  attention  to  forms.  Legendre,  who  had 
been  a  sailor  before  he  took  up  the  trade  of  butcher, 
exclaimed,  ^  When  a  ship  is  out  in  the  roads,  and 
the  seaman  sees  that  the  wind  is  good,  he  sets  sail, 
and  away."  These  fbw  Montagnards  therefore 
set  themselves  up  as  a  House,  and  proceeded  to 
business.  One  of  them  said  that  the  tocsin,  and 
the  drums  beating  to  arms,  and  the  troops  of  the 
sections  thatw^re  again  gathering  round  the  Con- 
vention, plainly  announced  a  new  insurrection; 
and  that  the  plain  and  justifiable  cause  of  this  new 
insarrection  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Convention 
had  not  yet  satisfied  ail  the  demands  of  the  peti- 
tioners. The  explanation  was  presently  given  at 
greater  length  by  another  mixed  deputation  from 
the  commune  and  the  department,  whose  orator 
was  Hassenfratz,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  lecturer 
on  the  physical  sciences,  but  who  had  abandoned 
his  fbrmer  occupations  to  take  up  the  more  en- 
livening and  more  profitable  profession  of  patriot, 
Jacobin,  and  municipal.  He  had  made  his  name 
terrible  before  now  by  harangues  and  denuncia- 
tions :  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
Marat's  right-hand  man  in  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent afikir.  Hassenfratz  stated  that  he  came  to 
demand  a  decree  of  accusation  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  against  the^  cor- 
respondents of  Dumouriez,  against  the  men  who 
were  Exciting  the  inhabitants  of  the  departments 
against  the  people  of  Paris,  against  the  men  who 
were  trying  to  federalise  the  departments,  and 
make  several  republics,  while  the  people  wanted 
a  republic,  one  and  indivisible.  The  number 
of  twenty-two  victims,  which  had  been  proposed 
in  previous  petitions  or  addresses,  did  not  satisfy 
HassenfVatz,  who  asked  for  twenty-^ev^n,  and 
named  them  all.  He  called  for  the  heads  of 
Biroteau,  Gtorsas  the  journalist,  Lanthenai,  Lesage, 
Lehardi,  and  Grangeneuve,  who  were,  he  said, 
as  great  traitors  as  Ptftion,  Vergniaud,  and 
the  others.  **  Legislators!"  cried  he,  '*  it  is  at 
length  time  to  finish !  We  must  put  an  end  to 
this  counter-revolution!  All  these  twenty-seven 
conspirators  must  fall  under  the  sword  of  the  law, 
without  any  consideration — they  must  all  bite  the 
dust!"     Legendre  thought  that,  while  they  were 


doing,  they  had  better  make  the  decree  of  accusa- 
tion include  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  voted 
for  the  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  king's  trial. 
Marat,  who  had  run  over  from  the  H^tel  de  Ville, 
said  it  might  seem  indelicate  in  him,  who  had  so 
long  been  the  personal  enemy  of  the  Girondists, 
and  who  had  been  so  cruelly  persecuted  by  them, 
to  speak  against  them  now;  it  might  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that  he  had  got  up  this  insurrection 
against  them;  but  the  public  salvation  exacted 
from  him  what  his  feelings  would  not  otherwise 
have  permitted,  and  therefore,  as  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  he  must  demand  the  decree  of  accusa- 
tion against  all  the  chiefs  of  the  denounced  faction. 
Barr^re,  who  was  sitting  and  voting  with  this 
handful  of  Montagnards,  presented  the  following 
propositions: — 1.  That  the  National  Convention 
decree  that  the  committee  of  public  safety  or  sal- 
vation (salut  fmblic)  should  be  bound  to  present, 
within  three  days,  the  measures  proper  to  save  the 
republic.  2.  That  the  said  committee  should  also 
make  a  report  upon  this  petition  presented  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  Paris.  3.  That  the  d&- 
partment  of  Paris,  the  municipality;  and  all  citizens 
who  had  any  evidence  and  papers  against  the 
members  they  had  denounced,  should  be  bound  to 
lay  them  before  the  said  committee, — This  frag- 
ment of  the  Convention  would  not  do  more  for  the 
present:  they  separated  about  midnight.  The 
tocsin  kept  sounding  all  through  the  night,  and  at 
the  dawn  of  day  the  alarm-gun  was  fired  on  the 
Pont  Neuf ;  the  barriers  were  again  closed,  and 
black  flags  were  hoisted  in  every  direction.  Men, 
well  trained  to  the  business,  ran  among  the  troops 
and  pikemen,  reporting  that  Condt^  had  fallen ;  that 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  south,  were  in  insurrection;  that  in- 
testine and  foreign  enemies,  in  correspondence  with 
the  twenty-two  or  twenty-seven  traitors,  were  en- 
deavouring to  surround  Paris.  The  members  of 
the  Convention  repaired  to  their  hall;  and  this 
Sunday  morning  there  was  rather  a  full  House — 
the  Mountain,  the  Plain,  and  even  a  good  many  of 
the  cdt6  droit,  taking  their  usual  seats.  Except 
Laniuinais  and  Barbaroux,  all  the  menaced  Gi- 
rondists kept  close  in  their  hiding-places,  listening 
to  the  tocsin  and  the  cries  of  the  people,  and  the 
roar  of  the  alarm-gun.  Claviere,  their  minister  of 
finance,  had  been  arrested  during  the  night  by  the 
section  of  Pikes ;  but  Isnard,  Lanthenas,  Dussaulx, 
Fauchet,  and  a  few  others  who  had  identified  them- 
selves with  the  party,  appeared  in  their  places,  or 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  morning  before  the 
Convention  was  blockaded.  Laniuinais,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  man  of  real  courage  attached 
to  the  Gironde  party,  obtained  possession  of  the 
tribune,  and  demanded  why  the  drums  were  beating 
to  arms?  The  Mountam  interrupted  him  by 
crying,  •*  Down !  down ! — You  want  to  sow  divi- 
sions in  the  assembly ! — You  want  to  make  a  civil 
war  !'*  But  Lanjuinais  raised  his  voice,  and  boldly 
told  many  truths— truths  so  unpalatable  to  the 
Montagnards,  that  Robespierre's  brother,  Legendre, 
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Drouet,  and  Julien  rushed  to  the  tribune,  and 
attempted  to  drag  him  down  by  brute  force.  Tbey 
tore  his  clothes  off  his  back ;  but  Lanjuinais,  being 
a  muscular  mat),  kept  bo  tight  hold  of  the  iron 
railing,  that  they  could  not  do  it ;  and,  continuing 
his  speech,  he  demanded  that  all  the  insurrectionary 
authorities  of  Paris  should  be  removed;  that  all  that 
they  had  done  during  the  three  last  days  should  be 
annulled ;  that  all  those  men  who  were  attempting 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  new  authority,  contrary 
to  the  law,  should  be  declared  outlawed,  and  permis* 
sion  given  to  every  citizen  to  fall  upon  them  {de  leur 
courir  sus).  Here  he  was  stopped  by  the  president 
(Malarmc^),  who  announced  that  a  deputation  of  the 
revolutionary  and  constituted  authorities  of  the  de- 
partment of  Paris  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  the 
bar,  in  order  to  present  the  last  means  of  public  sal- 
vation. The  cdte  droit  opposed  the  admission  of 
the  deputation,  but  those  terrible  petitioners,  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  escort,  marched  into  the  hall. 
"  Delegates  of  the  people,'*  exclaimed  their  orator, 
*'  the  citizens  of  Paris  have  been  under  arms  these 
four  days ; — for  these  four  days  they  have  been  de- 
manding their  rights,  and  for  these  four  days  you 
have  been  laughing  at  their  tranquillity  and  in- 
action. The  torch  of  liberty  has  grown  pale ;  the 
pillars  of  equality  are  shaken ;  the  counter-revo- 
lutionists lift  up  their  insolent  heads.  But  let 
them  tremble!  The  thunder  groans;  they  are 
going  to  be  pulverized!  Their  crimes  are  known 
to  you.  We  come  for  the  last  time  to  denounce 
them ;  decree,  then,  this  instant,  that  they  are  un- 
worthy of  the  public  confidence ;  place  them  this 
instant  under  arrest ;  we  will  answer  for  it  with 
our  heads  to  the  departments.  Citizens,  the  people 
are  weary  of  vour  continual  adjournment  of  their 
happiness !  Act.  for  them  this  minute,  or  in  the 
next  they  will  act  for  themselves.''  Billaud- 
Yarennes  and  Tallien  demanded  that  the  House 
should  not  rise,  and  that  no  other  question  should 
be  discussed,  until  the  petitioners  were  satisfied. 
But  a  great  number  of  voices,  including  even 
■ome  of  the  Mountain,  called  for  the  order  of  the 
day,  some  of  them  reminding  the  Assembly  that  a 
petition  of  the  same  nature  had  on .  the  overnight 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
who  were  to  report  upon  it  within  three  days. 
"  What  order  of  the  day  ?"  cried  Legendre ;  "  the 
order  of  the  day  is  to  save  the  country!"  The 
order  of  the  day  was,  however,  put  to  the  vote,  and 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  Upon  this 
the  petitioners  retired  from  the  hall  with  menacing 
gestures,  the  mob  poured  down  from  the  galleries, 
and  the  cry  was  heard  outside  the  doors,  ^'  Aux 
armes,  citayens !  auxarmesP*  "Save  the  people 
from  the  effects  of  their  own  fury !  Save  the  lives 
of  your  colleagues  by  voting  their  temporary  im- 
prisonment !  You  see  circumstances  command  it," 
cried  one  of  the  Mountain.  "  No,"  responded 
La  R($veill^re-L($paux;  **  rather  let  us  all  go  to 
prison."  All  the  c6t4  droit,  all  the  Plain,  and 
even  some  of  the  Mountain,  rose  and  cried,  "  No ! 
No !"  An  un-named  member  ingeniously  proposed 


that  the  committee  of  public  safety  should  be 
called  upon  to  report  immediately  on  the  petition 
which  ha4  been  referred  to  it,  instead  of  waiting 
till  J  Monday  or  Tuesday.  His  proposition  wag 
agreed  to.  Cambon  went  to  the  committee,  and, 
presently  returning,  informed  the  House  that  the 
said  committee  had  proposed  certain  measures  re- 
lative to  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  would  present  their  project  of  decree  in 
half  an  hour.  This  project  was  the  handiwork  of 
that  expeditious  maker  of  decrees,  Barrere,  who, 
in  less  than  the  given  time,  ascended  the  tribune, 
and  proposed  that  the  Girondist  chiefs  should 
voluntarily  resign  their  seats,  and  submit  to  a 
temporary  exile  from  Paris.  The  committee,  he 
said,  had  not  had  time  to  investigate  the  subject, 
or  to  examine  any  evidence ;  but,  considering  the 
position,  moral  and  politiCi  of  the  Convention,  they 
believed  that  the  voluntary  suspension  of  the  de- 
puties designated  by  the  petitioners  would  produce 
the  happiest  eflfect — would  save  the  republic  from 
a  fatal  crisis;  and  that  therefore  the  committee 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  and  generosity  of  the 
accused  members,  &c.  Isnard,  who  had  hastened 
the  crisis  by  his  wild  rhodomontade  about  Paris, 
and  whose  name  had  been  set  down  in  most  of 
the  black  lists,  instantly  grasped  at  the  proposal. 
This,  as  we  believe,  he  did  to  save  his  neck ;  but 
a  patriot  and  orator  like  him  could  scarcely  avow 
so  selfish  a  motive,  and  he  declared,  in  well- 
rounded  periods,  that  he  suspended  himself  (that 
is  to  say,  firom  his  functions  as  a  legislator)  solely 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  terrible  misfortunes  which  threatened  the  Con- 
vention. Lanthenas  followed  his  example,  saying 
he  entertained  the  same  sentiments  aa  Isnard,  but 
was  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  armed  masses  that 
were  gathering  round  the  House.  Fauchet,  whose 
exploits  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  and  whose 
sermon  at  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie  had  long  been 
forgotten,  because  he  had  given  offence  to  Marat 
and  had  sided  with  the  Girondists, — Fauchet,  whose 
Social  Circles  and  systems  of  universal  truth  and 
love  had  all  exploded,  or  had  all  been  rolled  away 
by  newer  circles  and  bolder  systems,-^followed 
Lanthenas,  and  voluntarily  demitted.  Dulsauli, 
who  had  also  been  a  Bastille  hero,  did  the  same 
thing,  and  in  still  fewer  words.  Some  of  the 
Mountain  seemed  touched  at  these  political  self- 
sacrifices,  but  Marat  would  have  none  of  them, 
and  thought  that  Barrere  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  been  very  silly  to  suggest  them. 
*'  I  disapprove,"  cried  he,  "  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  because  it  gives  the  ac- 
cused conspirators  the  honours  of  self-devotion. 
One  ought  to  be  pure  to  offer  oneself  as  a  sacrifice 
for  one's  country ;  it  is  for  a  man  like  me,  the  true 
martyr  of  liberty,  to  devote  himself  as  a  sacrifice; 
and  I  offer  my  suspension  if  you  will  only  this 
instant  order  the  arrest  of  the  couAter-revolutionists, 
adding  to  the  list  the  names  of  Fermont  and 
Yalaz^,  which  are  not  there,  and  scratching  out 
the  names  of  Dussaulx,  Lanthenas,  and  Dacoe, 
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which  never  ought  to  have  been  there.     Dussaulx 
18  nothing  but  an  old  dotard,  incapable  of  being  a 
party  chief ;  Lanthenas  is  a  half-witted  simpleton^ 
not  worth  a  thought ;  and  Ducos,  although  he  has 
some  erroneous  opinions,  is  not  guilty  of  any  state 
crime,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  counter-re- 
volutionary chief."     Lanjuinais,  the  bold  Breton, 
said,  *'  I   believe   I   have  hitherto  shown  some 
courage  and  some  energy ;  never  expect  then  from 
me  either  demission  or  suspension.     Self-sacrifices 
ought  to  be  free,  and  we  are  not  free,  you  are  not 
free,  nobody  is  free  in  this  Assembly — the  cannon 
of  the  insurgents  are  turned  upon  us."     Barba- 
roux  said  that  he  had  sworn  to  die  at  his  post,  and 
he  would  keep  his  oath.   Some  other  Montaji;nards 
were  quite  as  wroth  as  Marat  at  the  mezzo  termine 
of  Barrere,  wanting  something  more  than  resigna- 
tion ;  and  Billaud-Varennes  dexpanded,  not  the 
suspension,  'but  the  arrest  and  judgment  of  the 
accused,  and  was  pressing  the  House  to  divide  on 
this  question,  and  vote  by  appel-nominal,  when 
LacToix,   who  had  been  to  the  lobby,  returned 
into  the  House  making  a  terrible  outcry,  and  an- 
nouncing that  all  the  doors  were  blocked  up  by 
armed  men,  who  permitted  neither  egress  nor  in- 
gress.*   "  Ah !"  cried  Barrfere,  **  all  tiiis  insurrec- 
tion comes  from  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Madrid  I" 
Previously  to  this  intimation  that  the  deputies  were 
all  prisoners,  several  of  the  o6te  droit  had  been  to 
the  doors  and  had  tried  to  escape,  but  not  one  of 
them  had  succeeded  except  Gorsas,  the  journalist. 
Now,  several  other  members,  from  both  sides  of 
the  House,  ran  out  to  the  outer  doors ;  but  they 
were  all  driven  back,  and  Boissy-d'Anglas,  one  of 
the  number,  venturing  to  dispute  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  people  in  insurrection,  received  some 
blows  and  got  his  clothes  all  torn.     At  this  sad 
sight  Danton,  who  was  not  in  all  the  secrets  of 
this  insurrection,  although  he  had  himself  managed 
the  beginning  of  it  (he  had  been  left  behind  by 
Marat),  expressed  the  loudest  indignation,  and 
said  that  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  nation  must 
be  vigorously  avenged.    At  last  it  was  agreed  that 
the   w|iole  Convention  should  go  out  in  a  body 
and  ascertain  whether  it  were  free  or  not.     All  the 
c6U  droit  and  the  Plain  rose  and  formed  in  march- 
ing order,  with  Herault-de-Sechelles,  who  had  a 
fine  showy  processional  figure,  and  who  had  just 
been  called  to  the  president's  chair,  at  their  head. 
They  were  moving  off,  but,  seeing  that  the  Moun- 
tain remained  in  their  places,  they  halted  and  called 
upon  them  for  shame  to  follow  and  share  in  the 
common  danger.    The  galleries,  with  signs  full  of 
meaning,  advised  the  Montagnards  to  stay  where 
they  were ;  but  after  a  little  hesitation  those  de- 
puties descended  from  their  seats  and  formed  in 
the  rear  of  the  Plain.     The  whole  Convention  then 
moved  on  in  solemn  procession,  Herault-de-Se- 
clielles  having  his  hat  on,  but  all  the  rest  going 

*  The  eoundl  of  ministeTs  sitting  in  another  part  of  the  Tuileries 
were  equally  priaoners.  Oarat,  Lebrun,  and  GrouveUe  ventured  ont 
from  the  council-room  into  one  of  the  court-yards  to  breathe  a  little 
air.  They  were  instantly  warned  by  sabres  and  pistols  that  it  was 
indispeDsable  tUey  fthoold  get  them  in  again.— Ifeinorrei  de  Oarat. 


bareheaded,  in  sign  of  woe.      The  sentinels  and 
guards  that  had  been  stationed  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace  gave  way  at  their  approach,  and  let 
them  pass ;  and  they  descended  a  great  staircase, 
and  issued  out  of  the  eastern  door  of  the  Tuileries, 
which  opened  upon  the  Place  du  Carrousel.    To 
such  as  were  not  in  the  whole  secret  with  Marat 
and  the  commune,  the  sight  before  them  was  not 
very  encouraging :  Henriot  was  there  with  his  re- 
doubted Parisian  cannoneers,  who  stood  by  their 
guns  with  matches   in  their  hands;  there  were 
camp  furnaces  for  making  balls  red-hot,  tumbrils, 
and  waggons  loaded  with  provisions,  with  meat 
and  drink  provided  by  the  commune  for  the  use  of 
the  patriots ;  everywhere,  every  spot  to  which  the 
eye  could  reach  seemed  covered  with  armed  men 
and  artillery;   and  in  effect  Henriot  had  sur- 
rounded the  Tuileries  with  from  80,000  to  90,000 
armed  men  (counting  that  very  effective  force  the 
pikemen),  and  with  163  pieces  of  artillery !  There 
was  still  some  iron  railing  between  the  Convention 
and  the  troops  and  cannoneers  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  and  outside  the  open  iron  gate  was 
Henriot  mounted  on  a  charger,  and  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  and  mounted  staff.   Bravely  and  thea- 
trically Herault-de-Sechelles  marched  up  to  the 
gate,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  commanded 
Henriot  to  make  way  for  the  National  Convention. 
With  equal  dignity  Henriot  replied  that  he  would 
make  no  way  until  the  Convention  had  obeyed  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  people.     Herault  and  the 
Convention  behind  him  advanced  a  few  steps,  as  if 
they  were  all  determined  to  pass.     Henriot  reined 
back  his  charger,  drew  his  sword,  and  shouted 
"  Cannoneers,',  to  your  guns !"     I^sident,  Con- 
vention, right,  left,  centre,  and  all — or  all  who  had 
gone  so  far — fell  back  from  the  disputed  passage, 
and  fled  into  the  Tuileries.    When  they  had  re- 
covered their  breath,  they  thought  they  would  try 
some  other  passage ;  they  went  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  palace,  and  next  to  the  garden-front  of  the 
palace  through  which  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family 
had  gone  forth  on  the  10th  of  August,  but  they 
met  with  the  same  reception,  and,  not  seeing  the 
slightest  hopes  of  obtaining  egress  anywhere,  they 
returned  to  their  hall  with  their  ears  ringing  with 
shouts  of  '*  Long  live  Marat !"  "  Down  with  the 
c6tt5  droit!"  "  Death  to  the  Gironde !"  Marat  had 
lagged  behind  to  speak  a  few  words  of  thanks  to 
the  brave  Heuriot,  and  to  say  to  the  soldiers  and 
cannoneers,  '*  Comrades,  no  weakness !    Quit  not 
your  posts  till  the  traitors  are  delivered  up.*'    But 
he  presently  entered  the  august  Areopagus,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  train  of  patriots,  who  shouted 
"  Long  live  the  Convention !'  and  seated  themselves 
among  the  members  with  a  great  rattling  of  mus- 
kets and  pikes.      And  then  paralytic   Couthon 
crawled  up  to  the  tribune  to  put  an  end  to  this 
long  tragical  farce  by  a  sublime  piece  of  mockery. 
"  Representatives  of  the  people,"  said  he,  "  you 
see  how  the  people  respect  you,  how  they  obey 
you ;  you  see  that  you  are  quite  free,  and  that  you 
can  without  any  fear  vote  upon  the  question  sub- 
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mitted  to  you.  Vote  then  at  once;  make  baste  to 
satifify  the  viahes  of  the  people  and  your  own  con- 
sciences !*'  Forthwith  the  list,  under  the  dictation 
of  Marat,  was  definitively  settled :  a  decree  de-t 
daring  the  members  whose  names  were  in  the  list 
to  be  prisoners  in  their  own  private  residences  was 
drawn  up  and  passed^  few  of  the  Plain  and  none 
of  the  c6t($  droit  voting.  The  names  included  in 
the  list  (thirty-two  in  all)  were  those  of  Gensonnt^, 
Guadet,  Brissot,  Gorsas,  PtStion,  Vergniaud,  Sallea, 
Barbarouz,  Chambon,  Buzot,  Biroteau,  Lidon^ 
Rabaud,  Lasource,  Lanjuinais,  Grangeneuve,  Le- 
hardi,  Lesage,  Louvet,  Yalaz^,  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  (Lebrun),  the  minister  of  finances 
(Clavi^re),  and  the  following  ten,  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve — Kervele- 
gan,  Gardien,  Rabaut-St.-£tienne,  Boileau,  Ber-> 
trand,  Vigt^,  Molleveau,  Henri  Iiarivi^re,  Gomaire, 
and  Bergoing.  It  was  added  in  the  decree  that, 
though  these  individuals  were  to  be  under  arrest- 
ment in  their  own  houses,  they  were  to  be  consi- 
dered, until  the  Convention  should  otherwise  de- 
termine, to  be  under  the  safi^^uard  of  the  French 
people.  As  soon  as  this  vote  was  made  known  to 
the  sovereign  insurgents  outside,  brave  Henriot 
raised  bis  blockade,  and  cannoneers,  sectioners, 
pikemen,  and  patriots  of  all  descriptions,  marched 
off,  singing  the  Qa  Ira«  It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  By  order  of  the  commune  there  was 
another  general  illumination  and  another  civic 
promenade  by  torchlight.  Some  of  the  sectioners 
quarrelled  about  what  had  been  done,  and  were 
near  fighting,  but,  in  the  end,  everything  passed 
off  fraternally— -only  a  great  many  more  arrests 
were  made.  In  the  course  of  the  month  fourteen 
victims  were  sent  to  the  guillotine. 

The  Girondists,  who  had  themselves  trampled 
upon  the  constitutional  inviolability  of  Louis  XVI., 
called  upon  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  mon- 
strous crime  of  their  adversaries  in  trampling  upon 
their  inviolability  as  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  simple  truth  was,  that,  as  they  had  got  ria  of 
the  king  because  he  stood  in  the  way  of  their  re- 
public and  of  their  personal  aggrandizement,  so 
the  Mountain  had  got  rid  of  Uiem  because  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  sans-culottism,  and  be- 
cause they  had  declared  war,  to  the  guillotine-axe, 
against  them.  The  common  calamity  which  had 
befallen  them  did  not  produce  any  unanimous 
plan.  They  might  all  have  escaped  from  Paris, 
but  Gensonn^  Valaze,  Guadet,  Pcftion,  and  Verg- 
niaud,  and  six  or  seven  others  of  less  note,  thought 
it  better  to  remain  in  the  capital,  and,  quitting 
their  places  of  concealment,  they  returned  to  their 
own  houses  or  lodgings  to  place  themselves  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  people,  which  was  immedi- 
ately converted  into  a  guard  of  gendarmes  or  mu- 
nicipals. Others  continued  in  their  hiding-places, 
or  fled  and  disappeared  until  the  Reign  of  Terror 
was  over.  Only  Buzot,  Grangeneuve,  Louvet, 
Chambon,  Salles,  Grorsas,  Lidon,  Rabaut-St.- 
Etienne,  Lasource,  I^esage,  Vigt^e,  Henri  Lari- 
vi^re,  and  Bergoing,  resolved  to  repair  immedi- 


ately to  the  provinces  to  try  the  chances  of  a  civil 
war,  or  of  that  departmental  insurrection  which 
Louvet  had  so  warmly  recommended.  A  little 
later,  however.  Barbarous  escaped  from  his  gen- 
darmes and  joined  his  friends  who  had  gone  to 
the  departments,  and,  as  soon  as  opportonity 
served,  Pdtion,  Salles,  and  one  or  two  others  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Disguised  as  servants,  grooms, 
or  mechanics,  the  fugitive  legislators  arrived  at 
Caen,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Calvados, 
in  Normandy.  There  they  found  insurrectioii 
enough,  but  it  was  an  insurrection  of  royalistii 
and  the  chiefs  of  it  considered  the  Girondist  re- 
publicans as  little  better  than  the  Jacobins.  For 
a  short  time  there  was  a  hollow  union  between 
these  two  parties,  and  the  Girondists  were  allowed 
to  take  the  name  of  '*  Assembly  of  the  Depirt- 
ments  reunited  at  Caen,"  and  to  establish  the 
semblance  of  an  administration.  Being  joined  bj 
a  few  counter-revolutionists  from  Brittany,  they 
even  ventured  to  skirmish  once  or  twice  with  the 
troops  of  the  Convention,  who  were  very  weak  in 
that  quarter.  But  they  soon  came  to  an  open 
quarrel  with  the  royalists,  their  incompatible 
idlies,  accusing  them  of  a  design  to  betray  them 
and  to  betray  their  country  by  entering  into  nego* 
tiations  with  the  English ;  and,  at  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  reinforcements  which  the  Mountain 
were  sending,  they  all  fled  from  Caen  to  try  their 
fortunes  at  Bordeaux,  nearly  at  the  other  end  of 
France. 

While  they  sojourned  at  Caen,  Beau  Barbt- 
roux  and  others  of  the  fugitive  deputies  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Charlotte  Corday,  an  un- 
married lady  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  grace- 
ful, handsome,  and  enthusiastic,  a  republican,  as 
she  said  herself,  before  the  revolution  began.  She 
had  quitted  the  house  of  her  father  (a  provincial 
nobleman,  when  nobility  was),  to  live,  m  greater 
liberty,  in  the  town  of  Caen  with  Madame  Coute- 
lier-de-Breteville,  a  relative  or  friend.  Her  morals 
were  said  to  be  irreproachable,  but  her  enthusiasm 
seems  at  all  times  to  have  had  a  touch  of  insanity. 
How  far  the  eloquence  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Girondists  may  have  wrought  upon  her  excitable 
mind,  or  whetJier  they  had  any  distinct  notion  of 
her  intention,  are  considered  as  impenetrable 
mysteries.  Of  this  part  of  the  story  all  that  is 
certainly  known  is,  that  she  frequently  saw  and 
conversed  privately  with  Barbaroux  and  Petion, 
and  that  Barbaroux  gave  her  a  letter  for  his  friend 
Duperret,  the  member  of  the  cdte  droit  who  had 
raised  such  a  storm  by  drawing  his  sword  on  the 
Moimtain.  On  the  9th  of  Jidy,  after  taking  an 
aflectionate  leave  of  the  fugitive  deputies  who 
still  continued  at  Caen,  she  took  her  place  in 
the  Paris  diligence,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 1th  she  arriveid  in  the  capital  and  took  up  her 
lodging  in  the  hotel  of  La  Providence,  in  tlie  Rue 
des  Vieux  Augustins.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  12th,  she  delivered  Barbaroux's  letter  to  Du- 
perret. On  the  next  morning — the  13th  of  July 
— she  bought  a  large  sheath-knife  at  a  shop  in  the 
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Palais  Royal,  and  then,  taking  a  hackney-coach, 
drove  straight  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  I'Ecole 
de  Medecine,  in  the  squalid  third  story  of  which 
Marat  resided.    There  she  was  told  that  the  great 
nian  was  sick,  and  could  not  be  seen.    [And  so 
sick  was  he  in  very  truth,  that  he  would  soon  have 
been  a  dead  man  without  her  knife.]    Returning 
to  her  Providence  hotel,  Charlotte  wrote  him  a 
note,  stating  that  she  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  CaWados,  that  she  could  give  him  important 
information  about  the  counter^rerolution  and  in- 
surrection in  progress  in  those  parts,  and  enable 
him  to  render  a  great  service  to  France.     To  this 
note,  which  she  sent  by  the  post,  she  received  no 
answer.   She  wrote  another  note  to  carry  with  her, 
and  to  present  at  his  door  in  case  of  her  being 
again  refused  admittance,  or  of  his  not  having  re- 
ceived the  first.     In  this  second  note  (which  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  delivered,  as  Marat  had 
received  the  first)  she  said, "  I  hope  that  to-morrow 
you  will  grant  me  an  interview.     I  repeat  to  you 
that  I  have  just  arrived  from  Caen ;   I  have  to 
reveal  to  you  secrets  the  most  important  for  the 
salvation  of  the  republic.    Besides,  I  am  perse- 
cuted for  the  cause  of  liberty;    I  am  unhappy, 
and  this  will  suffice  to  give  me  a  right  to  your 
protection.'*  At  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  she 
took  another  hackney-coach,  went  again  to  Marat's 
lodging,  and  asked  for  an  answer  to  the  note  she 
had  written.    The  door  was  opened  by  a  woman 
or  by  women,  who  refused  to  let  her  enter,  saying 
that  citizen  Marat,  still  very  ill,  was  in  a  bath. 
But  Marat  himself,  who  had  read  her  first  note, 
hearing  her  voice,  ordered'  that  she  should  be 
admitted,  and  oalled  her  into   his   room.      The 
diseased  wretch  was  in  a  portable  bath  with  a 
Btool,  and  papers  and  pen  and  ink,  by  the  side  of 
him.     He  eagerly  asked  his  fair  visitant  what  the 
fugitive  Girondists  were   doing  at  Caen?    Who 
were  they  ?   What  were  their  names  ?  She  named 
them  one  by  one.    He  raised  himself  almost  out 
of  the  bath,  crying,  "  The  traitors !  they  shall  all 
perish!  The  guillotine  .  .  .  ."      Here  Charlotte 
Corday  drew  the  knife    from  her  bosom,  and 
plunged  it  into  his  exposed  right  side,  and  with  so 
firm  and  well-directed  a  blow,  that  the  weapon 
penetrated  right  through  the  lungs.    He  could 
only  shriek,  "  A  moiy  ckere  amie !  (Help,  dear 
friend  !) — his   blood   choked  him,  and  he  was 
dead  almost  in  an  instant.    The  chere  amie  to 
-whom  he  called  was  his  gouvemante,  or  house- 
keeper, a  young  woman  of  the  lowest  or  poorest 
claas,  with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been 
living   conjugally.     She  and  her  sister  ran  into 
the  room,  and  the  dying  shriek  also  brought  in  a 
man  who  had  been  folding  up  newspapers  for  the 
deceaied.    They  found  Charlotte  Corday  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  bath ;  they  knocked  her  down 
with  the  stool,  and  would  have  torn  her  to  pieces 
if  the  noise  they  made  had  not  brought  some  sec- 
tioners  and  two  national  guardsmen,  who  were  on 
duty  at  the  door  of  the  ThelLtre  Franqais,  into  the 
house.    To  these  men  in  authority,  who  saved  her 


from  the  fiiry  of  the  chire  amie  and  conducted  her 
to  the  Abbaye,  she  declared  that  she  had  done  the 
deed  for  the  good  of  her  country  and  in  the  view 
of  ending  the  civil  war  which  was  breaking  out 
on  all  sides.* 

She  was  lodged  in  a  room  or  cell  which  had  re- 
cently been  occupied  by  Brissot ;  for  that  chief, 
after  escaping  from  Paris  towards  the  end  of 
June,  had  been  intercepted  in  his  flight  towards 
Switzerland,  and  was  now  in  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Montagnards.  She  began  to  write  a  long 
letter  to  Barbaroux,  a  document  which  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  many  English  writers 
who  have  chosen  to  dress  her  Uf^  a»  a  pure, 
high-minded  heroine.  The  letter  contains  much 
triviality,  some  coquetry,  an  infinitude  of  vatiity, 
and  indications  of  qualities  or  principles  that  are 
still  worse.  It  proves  that  she  had  been  a  diligent 
student  of  those  writers  who  had  completed  the 
demoralization  of  France,  and  driven  Uie  people 
into  their  present  madness — a  madness  taking  va-' 
nous  shapes  according  to  circumstances  and  variety 
of  condition,  education,  and  character.  She  quotes 
Raynal,  whom  she  calls  her  oracle,  to  prove  that 
one  is  not  bound  to  speak  the  truth  to  one's  tyrants. 
She  avows  that  she  had  made  use  of  a  perfidious 
artifice  to  entice  Marat  to  receive  her ;  but  she  adds 
that  all  means  are  justifiable  or  good  in  such  cir- 
cumstances I  in  other  words,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  which  was  precisely  the  doctrine  upon 
which  Marat  himself  had  so  long  acted.  In  de- 
scribing her  journey  in  the  diligence,  she  says  that 
one  of  her  fellow-travellers,  mistaking  her  for  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend,  and  supposing  her 
possessed  of  a  fortune,  which  she  had  not,  had 
offered  her  his  own  hand  and  fortune.  She  ad- 
mits that  she  had  been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of 
talking  in  the  public  diligence  about  her  friends, 
and  that  it  was  through  her  fellow-travellers  that 
the  discovery  was  first  made  that  she  knew  Bar- 
baroux and  talked  of  Duperret.  She  writes  as  if 
she  were  confident  that  the  death  of  Marat  would 
put  an  end  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  and 
restore  peace,  union,  and  happiness  to  France. 
She  says  her  own  life  was  worth  nothing ;  that  a 
lively  imagination  and  a  too  sensible  heart  pro- 
mised but  a  stormy  existence ;  and  she  anticipated 
an  eternal  repose  in  the  Elysian  fields  with  Brutus 
and  a  few  of  the  ancients.  "  My  plan,"  she  says, 
"  in  setting  out  from  Caen,  was  to  sacrifice  him  in 
the  summit  of  his  Mountain,  but  he  no  longer 
went  to  the  Convention.'*  She  declares  that  what 
decided  her  to  undertake  the  assassination  was  the 
courage  with  which  the  volunteers  had  enrolled 
themselves  at  Caen  on  Sunday  the  7th.  There  is 
not  a  word  to  commit  Barbaroux,  there  are  many 
words  meant  to  disprove  his  complicity;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  letter  was  written 
under  the  eyes  of  gendarmes,  and  must  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  commune,  the  Committee 
of  Saiui  Public^  and  the  tremendous  Tribunal.  As 

*  Proc«t  Verbiiux,  and  newspapen  of  tlie  dAv,  la  Blil.  Furle- 
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evidence  for  the  QirondlBts  it  is  entitled  to  no 
weight.  She  complains  of  the  indecency  of  being 
watched  in  her  cell,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  by 
gendannes,  and  says  she  fancies  that  this  must  be 
the  invention  of  Chabot,  as  nobody  but  a  Capuchin 
could  have  such  foul  ideas.  She  says  that  for  the 
rest  she  is  very  comfortable  in  her  prison,  and 
passes  her  time  in  writing  songs  (d  kcrire  des  chan- 
sons)»  She  has  given  the  last  couplet  of  the  charm- 
ing song  Valaz5  composed  at  Caen  to  all  who  like 
to  have  it.  Here  and  there  there  is  a  gleam  of 
good  sense,  as  when  she  exclaims,  **  What  a 
wretched  people  this  to  form  a  republic !  Peace 
and  good  will  ought  to  be  founded  first,  and  then 
government  might  come  after ;  but  at  least  it  will 
not  be  the  Mountain  that  will  reign  long.*' 

In  consequence  of  some  revelations  made  by 
witnesses,  Duperret  and  Fauchet  were  arrested. 
After  one  or  two  examinations  before  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  Charlotte  Corday  was.  transferred 
from  the  Abbaye  to  the  Conciergerie,  die  latter 
prison  having  now  become  the  usual  portal  to  the 
guillotine.  Here,  with  the  certainty  of  death  before 
her  eyes,  she  wrote  (on  the  16th  of  July)  to  her 
father  to  beg  him  to  pardon  her  for  having  dis- 
posed of  her  existence  without  his  permission—* 
to  beg  him  to  forget  her,  or  rather  to  rejoice  at 
her  fate,  and  to  remember  the  verse  of  Comeille, 

*'  Le  crime  fait  la  honte.  et  non  pas  rediafaad.*' 

On  the  same  day,  the  last  of  her  life,  she  finished 
her  long  letter  to  Barbaroux.  She  tells  him  that 
he  must  be  sure  to  read  the  long  interrogatory  she 
has  undergone,  if  it  should  be  published ;  that  she 
has  written  an  address,  but  fears  it  will  be  sup- 
pressed ;  that  yesterday  she  thought  of  getting  her 
portrait  painted,  to  be  sent  to  the  department  of 
Calvados;  but  that  the  Committee  of  Salut  Public 
had  not  returned  any  answer  to  her  demand,  and 
that  it  was  now  too  late  to  get  the  portrait  done. 
She  has  asked  for  counsel — for  that  is  the  rule — 
and  has  chosen  an  advocate  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Mountain ;  she  had  thought  of  asking  for  the  legal 
assistance  of  Robespierre  or  Chabot !  She  is  asto- 
nished that  the  people  did  not  massacre  her  on  her 
way  from  the  Abbaye  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  con- 
siders this  as  a  new  proof  of  their  return  towards 
moderation.  With  the  same  vanity,  and  anxiety  to 
figure  well  in  public,  was  mixed  the  same  rampant 
Romanism.  "  To-morrow,"  she  says,  "  at  eight 
o'clock,  I  shall  be  tried ;  probably  by  noon,  to  speiak 
the  Roman  language,  I  shall  have  lived  (J^aurai 
vecu).  People  ought  now  to  believe  in  the  valour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Calvados,  since  even  the 
women  of  that  country  are  capable  of  Roman  firm- 
ness." 

Her  trial  contains  many  passages  that  throw  a 
strong  light  on  her  own  character,  and  on  the 
temper  and  manners  of  the  time.  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  who  was  beginning  to 
make  his  name  terrible  in  France,  read  the  act  of 
accusation,  after  which  Marat's  chere  amie  and 
other  witnesses  were  called  in  to  be  examined. 
The  prisoner  interrupted  the  first  of  these  witnesses 


before  she  could  say  many  words,  by  declaring  thit 
such  examination  was  usdess ;  that  she  had  con- 
ffessed,  and  now  confessed  again,  that  it  wak  she 
who  had  killed  Marat  **  Who  induced  ycm  ,to 
commit  that  assassination?"  asked  the  president 
*'  It  was  his  crimes  that  induced  me."  "  ^Mt 
do  you  mean  by  his  crimes  ?"  "  The  miseries  le 
has  caused  since  the  revolution."  "  Who  are 
those  who  engaged  you  to  undertake  this  deed?' 
**  Myself  alone."  They  then  went  on  widi  tie 
examination  of  witnesses  ;  and  Charlotte  said  after 
each  of  them,  *«  That  is  true,"  or,  "  That  is 
very  true."  But,  when  a  man  employed  about 
the  Mairie  deposed,  with  the  intention  of  proving 
that  she  had  had  an  evil  design  against  mayor 
Pache,  that  he  had  seen  her  the  night  before  the 
murder  at  the  Mairie,  and  that  she  had  asked  him 
whether  she  could  speak  with  the  mayor,  she  ex- 
claimed emphatically,  "  That  is  false.  I  never 
was  at  the  Mairie  in  my  life  :  I  know  not  where 
it  is."  When  the  mistress  of  the  hotel  deposed 
that  the  day  after  her  arrival  a  gentleman  had 
called  to  ask  for  her,  the  prisoner  said  that  that 
gentleman  was  M.  Duperret  The  president  aaked 
her  whether  Duperret  did  not  call  to  conduct  her 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  [The  minister  of 
the  interior  was  still  Garat,  who  had  been  veiy 
intimate  with  Duperret.]  She  replied  that  it  was 
so,  and  that  he  had  actually  conducted  her  to  the 
minister's,  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  from 
him  some  papers  for  the  use  of  a  friend  of  hers, 
one  Alexandrine  Forbin,  a  ci-devant  canoness 
of  the  Calvados.  **  Who  recommended  you  to 
Duperret  ?"  said  the  president  "  It  was  Barha- 
roux,  at  Caen,*'  said  Charlotte.  "  What  is  the 
present  state  of  Caen  ?"  "  There  is  a  central  com- 
mittee of  the  departments,  who  intend  to  march 

upon  Paris." "  At  the  time  of  your  departure 

from  Caen,  did  Barbaroux  know  the  object  of  your 
journey  ?"  **  No ;  he  only  recommended  me  not 
to  be  long  on  the  road."  "  Who  told  you  that 
anarchy  was  reigning  in  Paris  ?"  "  The  news- 
papers." "  What  newspapers  were  you  accustomed 
to  read  ?"  "  Perlet,  Le  Courrier  Fran^ais,  and 
Le  Courrier  Universel."  "  But  did  you  not  also 
read  Gorsas's  paper,  and  Brissot's?"  "No;  I 
have  never  seen  those  papers.'*  "  But  you  are  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  certain  royalist  papers, 
•  L'Ami  du  Roi,'  for  example?"  **  Yes,  I  some- 
times read  those  sorts  of  journals."  "  Were  you  in 
close  intimacy  with  the  deputies  that  have  fled  to 
Caen  ?"  **  No ;  'nevertheless  I  have  conversed 
with  all  of  them.*'  "Where  are  they  lodged?" 
"  In  the  Intendance."  "  How  do  they  occupy 
themselves  ?"  "  In  writing  songs  and  proclani^ 
Hons^  to  call  the  people  back  to  peace  and  union" 
..,..."  What  do  they  say  about  Robespierre  and 
Danton  ?"  "  They  consider  them,  like  Marat,  as 
provokers  of  civil  war."  "Did  you  not  present 
yourself  at  the  National  Convention  with  theae- 
sign  of  assassinating  Marat  there  ?'*. "  No."  "  Wjo 
gave  you  Marat's  address,  which  was  found  ^ 
your  pocket  written  in  pencil  ?"    "  A  haclfty 
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coachman.*'  **  Waa  it  not  rather  Duperret?" 
••  No."  **  Waa  your  confeaaor  at  Caen  a  sworn  or 
Ml  unsworn  priest?"  ^  I  neither  went  to  a  sworn 
nor  to  an  unsworn  priest,  for  I  had  no  confessor." 
**  Were  you  not  the  mistress  of  some  one  of  the 
fbgitive  deputies?"  [The  president  was  thinking 
ol  Beau  Barharoux,  whose  exploits  in  this  line 
were  very  notorious.]  "  No !  no !"  "  What  were 
your  intentions  in  killing  Marat  ?"  **  To  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  of  my  country,  and  to  escape 
to  England  if  I  had  not  been  arrested."  *'  Is  it 
long  since  you  formed  this  project  ? "  **  Ever 
since  the  31  st  of  May,  and  the  expulsion  and  arrest 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people."*  • .  /*  It  was, 
then,  in  the  newspapers  you  read  that  you  learned 
that  Marat  was  an  anarchist?"  *' Yes,  and  I 
knew  that  he  perverted  France.  I  have  killed 
one  man  to  save  a  hundred  thousand !  Besides, 
he  was  a  buyer-up  of  money  (t/n  accapareur 
d'argenl).  A  man  was  arrested  at  Caen  that  was 
buying  up  specie  for  him  with  assignats.  I  was  a 
republican  a  long  while  before  the  revolution,  and 
I  have  never  been  wanting  in  energy."  **  What 
do  you  mean  by  energy,  or  persons  of  energy  ?" 
**  Those  who  set  their  private  interests  aside,  and 
know  how  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  coun- 
try.** The  president  wanted  to  know  whether  she 
had  not  made  some  experiments  or  studied  ana- 
tomy beforehand,  as  the  blow  she  had  given  to 
Marat  had  been  so  well  directed  and  so  instanta- 
neously fatal.  She  said  no— that  that  had  hap- 
pened as  it  had  happened — that  it  was  mere 
chancework.  Peter  Francis  Feuillard,  gar^on  or 
waiter  at  the  hotel  of  La  Providence,  deposed  that, 
while  he  was  making  her  bed«  on  the  afternoon 
when  she  arrived,  she  told  him  that  60,000  men 
were  going  to  march  upon  Paris,  and  asked  him 
what  the  people  of  Paris  thought  of  little  Marat ; 
and  that  he,  the  gar^on  and  bed-maker,  had  re- 
plied thereto  that  the  patriots  esteemed  Marat  very 
^igbly*  but  that  the  aristocrats  did  not  love  him. 
The  president  then  asked  the  prisoner  whether  she 
bad  ever  been  in  Paris  before ;  to  which  she  an- 
swered, never.  Fauchet,  who  appears  to  have  been 
denounced  simply  because  he  was  still  nominal 
bishop  of  the  Calvados  (for  atheism  by  establish- 
ment had  not  yet  come,  though  it  was  coming 
£wt),  made  rather  a  miserable  exhibition.  A 
woman  of  the  people  swore  that  she  had  seen  him, 
as  well  as  Duperret,  with  Charlotte  Corday  in  one 
of  the  galleries  of  the  National  Convention,  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th.  A  person  belonging  to  the 
haul  swore,  on  the  contrary,  that  Charlotte,  who 
had  gone  to  bed  almost  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  had 
slept  all  that  evening,  and  had  not  quitted  the 
Miae;  and  Charlotte  herself  made  the  same  de- 
dttmdon.  Fauchet,  in  an  evident  tremor,  declared 
dMt  he  had  never  known  Charlotte,  either  directly 
or  indirectly ;  that  he  had  never  seen  her  in  the 
'wlM>le  course  of  his  life.  Charlotte,  when  ques- 
tisafid,  said  she  knew  Fauchet  by  sight,  having 
sMB  kian  St  Caen  as  constitutional  bishop  of  the 
Calssdes;  but  that  she  had  turned  her  eyea  from 
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him,  u  his  manner  of  thinking  did  not  suit  a 
woman  of  her  character.  The  woman  persisted 
that  she  had  seen  Fauchet  with  the  assassin  in  the 
sallery,  that  there  could  be  no  mistake,  that  she 
knew  his  person  very  well.  When  asked  how  he 
made  out  his  alibi,  the  right  reverend  Socialist 
said  that,  as  well  as  he  could  recollect,  he  had 
spent  the  evening  of  the  1 1th  in  playing  at  trictrac 
with  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Nancy  and  the 
citizen  Loiseau,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  jury  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  1 7th  of  August,  or  in  the  house 
of  citizen  Gaumets,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  HonoriS. 
Duperret,  who  was  firm  and  bold,  and  evidently 
prepared  to  face  the  certain  death  which  awaited 
him,  and  upon  charges  wholly  unconnected  with  this 
assassination,  declared  that  he  had  never  been  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Convention  with  Charlotte  Corday, 
but  he  admitted  that  he  had  received  her  at  his 
house,  that  she  had  brought  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, that  he  had  visited  her  twice  at  her  hotel 
on  the  12th,  and  that  he  had  accompanied  her  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  He  added  that  they 
had  found  the  minister  engaged,  and  had  appointed 
to  return  to  his  house  in  the  evening ;  but  that,  in 
the  interval,  his  (Duperret' s)  papers  having  been 
seized  and  sealed  by  decree  of  the  Convention 
passed  that  .day,  he  had  represented  to  her  that  he 
would  do  her  more  harm  than  good  if  he  returned 
with  her  to  the  minister's ;  that  he  saw  besides 
that  she  had  no  power  of  attorney  to  receive  papers 
or  transact  business  for  her  friend  the  canoness; 
and  that,  in  fine,  they  had  not  returned  to  Garat's. 
The  letter  of  introduction  which  Barbaroux  had 
given  to  Charlotte  for  Duperret  had  been  already 
produced  and  read  in  the  Convention,  and,  though 
it  spoke  of  the  business  of  the  canoness,  it  con- 
tained some  very  different  matter,  and  had  a  post- 
script in  which  the  writer  said,  *'  Here  all  goes  on 
well.  We  shall  not  be  long  before  we  are  under 
the  walls  of  Paris."  It  appeared  also  from  the 
letter  of  introduction  that  Barbaroux  gave  Charlotte 
some  writings,  and  particularly  a  work  of  Salles  on 
the  constitution,  which  Duperret  was  to  get  printed 
immediately,  and  in  large  numbers.  The  gar9ou 
of  the  hotel  deposed,  that,  besides  visiting  Charlotte 
twice  on  the  Friday  (the  12th),  he  had  visited  her 
on  Saturday,  the  day  of  the  murder.  Duperret 
denied  the  last  visit,  and  so  did  Charlotte,  she  as- 
serting that  she  had  expressly  forbidden  Us  com- 
ing to  her  on  the  Saturday.  The  president  asked 
her  why.  **  Because,"  said  she,  **  I  did  not  wish 
him  to  commit  himself;  indeed  I  even  pressed 
him  to  set  out  for  Caen."  "  And  why  ?"  "  Be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  his  life  to  be  safe  in  Pbris.** 
*^  But  you  see  that  you  yourself  were  safe  in  Paris 
even  after  committing  so  horrible  a  crime,  and 
you  know  that  the  deputies  who  are  at  Caen  did 
not  receive  the  slightest  scratch  here.'*  "  But  the 
deputies  who  have  been  detained  in  prison  here 
have  not  been  tried  yet!"  [She  was  haatening  on 
their  trial, — their  heads  were  as  good  as  in  the 
sack.]  "  How  many  deputies  are  there  at  Caen  ?" 
•*  They  are  sixteen  in  all  ?"    "  Did  you  not  take 
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a  secret  oath  to  them  before  quitting  Caen?" 
"  No."  "  What  did  you  say  when  you  set  out  ?" 
*^  I  said  I  was  going  to  make  a  little  tour  in  the 
country."  [Barbaroux^s  letter  to  Duperret  stated 
that  she  was  going  to  Paris  about  the  affairs  of  her 
friend  the  canoness,  who  had  some  claims  on 
government.]  *'  Did  you  not  intend  to  assassinate 
the  minister  of  the  interior  when  you  went  to  his 
house  with  Duperret  ?**  "  If  I  had  had  any  such 
design  I  should  not  have  taken  Duperret  with  me  to 
be  a  witness.  My  only  animosity  was  against 
Marat,  and  against  him  only  for  the  sake  of  ipy 
country.*'  "  I  ask  you  again,  who  were  the  per- 
sons who  advised  you  to  commit  this  assassina- 
tion ?"  "  I  would  never  have  committed  such  a 
deed  by  the  advice  of  others.  It  was  I  alone  that 
conceived  the  project,  and  executed  it!"  '*But 
how  do  you  think  you  can  make  us  believe  that 
you  have  not  been  advised,  when  you  say  that  you 
regarded  Marat  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which 
desolate  France— Marat,  who  never  ceased  un- 
masking traitors  and  conspirators  ?*'  "  It  is  only 
in  Paris  that  people  are  fascinated  by  Marat :  in 
the  other  departments  he  is  regarded  as  a  monster." 
"  How  can  you  regard  Marat  as  a  monster,  when 
he  admitted  you  into  his  room  by  an  act  of  hu- 
manity, because  you  had  written  to  him  that  you 
were  persecuted  and  unfortunate  ?"  "  What  would 
it  have  signified  his  being  humane  towards  me,  if 
he  was  a  monster  towards  others?"  *^ But  do 
you  ihink  thai  you  have  killed  all  the  Marats  /" 
"  iVo,  certainly  not  !"  The  president  then  turned 
to  Duperret,  and  asked  him  what  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  the  accused  from  the  conversations  he 
had  had  with  her.  "  I  perceived  nothing  in  her  dis- 
course," responded  Duperret,  "  that  was  unbe- 
coming a  good  citizeness.  She  gave  me  an  account 
of  the  good  the  deputies  are  doing  at  Caen,  and 
advised  me  to  go  and  join  them.*'  "  How,"  cried 
the  president,  *^  can  you  consider  as  a  good  citi- 
zeness a  woman  that  advised  you  to  go  to  Caen  ?" 
"  I  only  regarded  that  as  a  matter  of  opinion," 
said  Duperret.  The  woman  who  had  sworn  so 
positively  to  what  she  had  seen  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Convention,  now  said  that,  if  it  was  not  Du- 
perret that  was  with  Fauchet  and  Charlotte,  it  was 
some  individual  very  like  him.  They  showed 
Charlotte  the  sheath  of  the  knife,  and  she  calmly 
recognised  it.  Throughout  the  trial  she  seemed 
perfectly  self-possessed.  Perceiving  some  artists 
occupied  in  sketching  her  features  and  person,  she 
smiled,  and  complacently  placed  herself  so  that  they 
might  see  her  face  to  most  advantage.  The  letter  to 
Barbaroux,  and  the  letter  to  her  father,  were  pro- 
duced and  read.  At  the  reading  of  a  passage  where 
she  described  Marat's  terrible  threat — "  those  words 
which  decided  his  fate" — her  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  satisfaction.  At  the  reading  of 
the  indelicate  passage  about  the  nightly  gendarmes 
and  the  ex-monk  Chabot,  she  laughed.  The  ad- 
vocate, the  member  of  the  Mountain  whom  she 
had  whimsically  chosen  to  be  her  defender,  did 
not  appear  in  court ;  but  the  tribunal  named  Chau- 


veau,  a  distinguished  advocate  and  a  man  of 
honour  and  spirit,  to  act  in  that  capacity,  "  seeing 
that  the  address  of  the  counsel  she  had  named 
could  not  be  discovered,^*  There  was  nothing  for 
Chauveau  to  plead  unless  it  were  the  insanity  of 
the  prisoner ;  and  this  he  pleaded  in  a  very  brief 
and  striking  manner.  "  The  accused,"  said  he, 
"  avows  with  sang-froid  the  crime  she  has  com- 
mitted; she  avows  with  the  same  coolness  the 
long  premeditation — she  avows  the  most  frightful 
circumstances  attending  the  execution  of  her  de- 
sign; in  a  word,  she  confesses  everything.  Thia, 
citizens  of  the  jury,  is  her  entire. defence.  Thia 
imperturbable  calm  and  this  entire  abnegation  of 
self,  this  absence  of  all  remorse  in  the  very  p^^ 
sence  of  death,  this  calm  and  this  abnegation, 
sublime  in  one  point  of  view,  are  not  in  nature, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  exaltation  of  the 
political  fanaticism  which  put  the  knife  into  her 
hand.  It  is  for  you,  citizens  of  the  jury,  to  judge 
what  weight  this  moral  consideration  ought  to  have 
in  the  balance  of  justice."  But  at  that  time  no  spe- 
cies of  monomania,  or  any  insanity  short  of  raving 
madness,  was  usually  admitted  in  any  court  of  law 
in  Europe  as  a  bar  to  responsibility,  and  the  juries 
and  judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  (mono- 
maniacs themselves  and  athirst  for  blood)  were 
little  likely  to  make  practical  improvements  in 
mediciJ  jurisprudence.  The  jury  unanimously 
convicted  her,  and  the  president,  applying  the  law 
to  the  case,  sentenced  her  to  the  guillotine,  and  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution  dressed  in  a 
red  shirt  or  shift  (chemise  rouge)  as  a  murderess. 
She  heard  the  sentence  with  a  smile,  thanked  her 
advocate  in  a  high*flown  speech,  and  then  begged 
him  to  discharge  for  her  some  debts  she  had  con- 
tracted in  prison,  as  her  property  was  all  forfeit  to 
the  Republic*  She  returned  to  the  dismal  Con- 
ciergerie  with  a  smile  on  her  lips.  A  priest  at- 
tended to  offer  her  spiritual  assistance  and  conso- 
lation ;  she  thanked  him,  but  she  did  not  want  his 
services— she  knew  how  to  die.  At  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  17th  of  July, 
the  executioner  presented  himself  to  conduct  her 
to  the  Place  de  la  Involution.  At  the  momeDt 
she  was  writing  a  note,  which  she  finished  and 
sealed ;  it  was  addressed  to  the  advocate  of  the 
Mountain,  and  called  him  a  coward  for  having 
refused  to  defend  her.  She  was  conveyed  through 
the  crowded  streets  in  an  open  cart,  looking  calm 
and  beautiful,  in  spite  of  the  chemise  rouge  and 
the  savage  cries  of  the  mob.  She  placed  her  head 
in  the  appointed  place  without  force  or  assistance 
from  the  executioners;  and  it  was  severed  from 
her  body  in  a  twinkling  of  the  eye.  Legros,  one 
of  the  executioners,  in  showing  the  head  to  the 
people,  struck  the  cheeks  insultingly.  This,  it  is 
saicC  excited  a  universal  murmur.t    The  fiice,  ac- 

•  Bulletin  da  Tribunal  EcvoIutkmiuii».  to  Itkt  FtrlfiMot. 

t  Tlw  fellow  wan  »fterw*fd»  iupritooed  for  hii  bti*«lity.  I» 
snioD,  a  juryman  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  wrote  ^^JJJ" 
leHer  abont  It  to  th«  imWic  papen.  nxjtog  that  ^^^J^SS'Sl 
■dminbtrator  of  police,  had  corrected  the  man  on  the  epot,  fm»  "w 
tribunal,  informed  of  hia  indecency,  had  thought  It  their  dniy  to  pn 
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cording  to  the  minute  relation  of  one  of  tbe  Jour* 
jialists,  was  then  "  pale,  hut  of  a  perfect  heauty;'' 
and  when  the  executioner  showed  it  a  second  time, 
**  the  estravasated  blood  had  giv6n  the  cheeks 
their  most  beautiful  colours  j"  and  then  "  cries 
were  heard  of  Vive  la  Nation  !  Vive  la  Repuh- 
lique  /  and  every  one  retired,  carrying  with  him 
the  profound  sentiment  of  her  horrible  crime,  and 
the  memory  of  her  courage  and  beauty."  ♦  One 
Adam  Lux,  dt^put^  extraordinaire  from  Mayence, 
went  crasy  at  the  thought  of  her  beauty  and  her 
fate ;  he  instantly  composed  a  poem  or  discourse, 
in  which  he  called  Charlotte  Corday  a  greater  than 
Brutus,  and  proposed  erecting  a  statue  to  her  me- 
mory. They  seized  him,  and  threw  him  into  the 
Abbaye ;  he  cried,  in  a  transport  of  joy, ''  I  am 
then  going  to  die  for  Charlotte !"  They  did  not 
keep  him  long  waiting ;  his  head  was  cut  off  a 
few  days  after  hers.f 

The  cry  that  the  assassination  had  been  pro- 
moted by  son^e  of  the  Girondists  was  not  confined 
to  the  Jacobins  and  sans-culottes.  Baron  General 
Wimpfen,  a  royalist,  who  had  entered  into  the 
short  and  hollow  league  with  them,  and  who  had 
held  the  oommsnd  of  the  insurrectionary  forces  at 
Caen,  consisting  partly  of  republicans  k  laGironde, 
but  mostly  of  royalists  like  himself,  says  that  he 
penetrated  into  all  their  secrets,  and  knew  to  a 
certainty  that  fire  of  the  Girondist  deputies  at 
Caen  had  instigated  CharloUe  Corday.  ''  The 
assassination  of  Marat,"  he  says,  "  was  the  work 
of  five  of  the  Girondists  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Calvados;  but  it  was  not  Marat  that  was 
originally  designated ;  it  was  Danton  that  the  new 
Judith  was  to  immolate.  The  Girondists  called 
this  cutting  the  Mountain  in  two  {couper  la  Mon- 
tagne  en  deux)y  because  the  letters,  of  which  Ma- 
demoiselle was  the  bearer,  contained  an  instruction 
importing  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  great  event, 
the  report  was  to  be  spread  in  all  the  comers 
of  Pans  that  it  was  Robespierre  that  had  caused 
the  blow."  He  says  that  Charlotte  Corday  was, 
like  himself,  a  disguised  royalist,  and  that  having 
opened  the  letters  and  discovered  that  the  Giron- 
dists accused  Danton  of  a  design  of  placing  the 
little  dauphin  on  the  throne,  a  project  she  che- 
rished herself,  she  would  not  think  of  attacking 
Danton.  This  imputed  royalism  (and  Wimpfen 
even  goes  the  length  of  calling  Charlotte  Ccnrday  a 
fanatic  royalist)  startles  belief;  but  for  whatever 
depends  upon  assertion,  or  testimony,  the  Giron- 
dists, who  wrote  their  own  memoires,  and  who 

a  I01KM1  to  citizen  Legra  by  puttiiif;  him  in  prisoo,  and  tbak  the  iri- 
banal  proposad  to  make  a  TRmouatnuice  to  him  eorampopdo.  *'  I 
ha^'e  thought  it  my  duty,"  cootinaes  this  jnryman,  "  to  make  this  act 
of  justice  known  to  the  people,  who,  always  grand,  always  jnat,  will 
approve  this  chaBtiaement,  which  the  Friend  of  the  People  himself 
would  have  approved  if  he  had  survived  his  wound.  Marat  was  too 
great  a  man  to  have  approved  of  such  meanness ;  he  knew,  and  all 
the  world  ought  to  know,  that  when  the  crime  is  punished,  the  law 
is  satMfled.  Some  persons  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
«duef  enccutiooer  himself  that  committed  the  fault.  This  is  a  great 
SKiaftake ;  Soavon  ia  am  excellent  citizen,  and  too  enlightened  to  have 
made  a  bhmder  of  the  eort;  on  the  contrary,  he  uhu  much  grieved  at  it. 
health  mdfratemitj/r—Chromqiu  de  Pari*,  ta  Hist.  Farlement, 

•  Ghraniiiae  de  Paris,  in  Hist.  Parliament. 

i  Louvet,  M&aoirea. 


blackened  Wimpfen  as  he  blackened  them,  are  in 
general  quite  as  little  deserving  of  trust  as  he  can  be. 
llie  mistake  has  hitherto  been  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  ez-parte  statements  of  one  particular 
faction  who  made  the  greatest  use  of  the  pen — to 
quote  and  repeat,  without  any  examination  or  search 
into  opposite  statements,  the  stories,  professions, 
and  declarations  contained  in  the  memoires  of  the 
Girondists,  There  never  yet  was  a  political  faction 
that  could  deserve  thus  to  be  trusted  for  the  ma- 
terials of  the  history  of  their  own  day  and  their 
own  desperate  struggles,  and  perhajps  least  of  all 
were  such  persons  as  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Louvet, 
and  Madame  Roland  entitled  to  such  credit.  With 
scarcely  an*  exception,  and  with  only  a  slight 
abatement,  it  may  be  said  of  them — 

"  Vain  boasters,  liars,  make-shifls.  they  are  aU  i 
Men  that,  removed  from  their  inkhom  terms. 
Bring  forth  no  action  worthy  fit  their  bread. '^  * 

Wimpfen  refers  to  living  testimony  for  the  truth 
of  his  assertions.  The  heaviest  of  his  accusations 
seem  to  fall  more  especially  upon  Ptstion.  He 
says  that  that  ex-mayor  of  Paris  one  day  declared 
in  the  club  of  the  Cabarots  at  Caen,  that  a  proof 
that  the  Mountain  intended  to  re-establish  royalty 
was  their  letting  live  the  little  dauphin,  whose  face 
and  charms  were  state  crimes  worthy  of  death !  He 
states  that  a  great  diversi^  and  contrariety  of 
opinion  prevailed  among  them;  and  this  fact, 
though  disguised  and  half-concealed  by  words  and 
flowery  sentences,  peeps  out  even  in  their  own 
mc^moires.  He  says  that  Louvet,  Barbaroux,  and 
Guadet  would  have  consented  to  live  in  friendship 
with  the  Montagnards,  if  they  would  only  have 
ceded  to  them  all  the  southern  part  of  France,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Loire,  to  make  a  republie  in 
their  own  fashion ;  that  they  counted  a  great  deal 
on  the  little  powers  of  Italy,  with  whom  they  would 
have  made  treaties  of  aHiance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive. He  laughs  at  Salles,  who  was  eternally  writ* 
ing  pamphlets,  which  he  called  the  batteries  that 
would  breach  and  destroy  the  Mountain.  He  could 
see  little  patriotism  in  their  fury,  their  predominant 
motives  being  a  jealous  spite  at  the  triumph  of 
their  adversaries  and  a  rabid  thirst  for  revenge; 
and  yet  he  thought  that  there  was  not  one  of  them, 
except  Duch&tel,  but  would  have  enrolled  himself 
in  the  victorious  party,  with  Danton  and  the  Robes- 
pierres,  if  he  had  been  able.  He  declares  that 
Petion  wanted  to  establish  the  guillotine  en  per- 
manence  in  Caen ;  and  that,  upon  seeing  that  the 
people  were  slow  in  rising  against  the  Convention, 
he  wanted  to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  Caen,  in 
order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  the  horrible 
deed  had  been  done  by  the  agents  of  the  Moun- 
tain. On  the  whole  Wimpfen  insinuates  that  hu- 
manity would  not  have  been  a  great  gainer  if  the 
victory  had  been  reversed,  and  if  the  Girondists 
had  triumphed  over  the  Montagnards.f 

Marat  was  honoured  with  an  apotheosis.  His 
body  was  embalmed,  and  was  carried  to  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers,  where  it  lay  in  state  in  a  novel 

*  Thomas  Nash.  Summer's  Last  WiU  and  Testament, 
t  Fragment  d'une  Notice  dn  General  Wimpfen,  in  Toulongeon. 
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And  most  strange  fashton.  *  The  MWks*  offont 
disease  would  have  rendered  him  a  most  tmsightily 
dbject  if  his  body  had  been  exhttAfed  as  l^tes 
lAually  were ;  but  painter  David,  whd  had  charge 
of  all  these  spectacles  and  exhibitions,  got  over  the 
difSoulty  in  a  very  ingenions  manner.  ^^  I  thought," 
said  he,  in  his  report  to  the  Convention,  **  that 
the  best  way  of  showing  him  to  his  fcllow-citi- 
asens  was  to  place  him  in  the  same  attitude  in 
which  I  myself  had  surprised  him  the  day  before 
his  death;  and,  therefore,  I  placed  him  in  his 
bath,  with  only  one  hand,  holding  a  pen,  raised 
above  the  bath ;  and  at  his  side  i  placed  a  stool 
il^lth  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  it."  His  bloody  shirt 
and  the  knife  were  exhibited  in  the  cfinrch  at  the 
same  time.  The  sections  came  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, walking  round  that  hideous  mortal  mass, 
and  throwing  flowers  upon  it,  with  republican 
orations  and  the  most  extravagant  panegyrics. 
**  He  is  dead,''  said  one  of  these  section  orators, 
"the  Friend  of  the  People  is  dead!  He  has 
perished  by  assassination  !  Let  us  not  pronounce 
his  eulogium  over  his  inanimate  remains.  His 
eulogium  is  in  his  conduct,  his  writings,  his  bloody 
wound,  and  his  death.  The  people  are  coming  to 
throw  flowers  over  his  tomb.  The  consternation 
of  the  people,  their  silent  grief,  their  tears,  the 
spontaneous  honours  they  render  to  his  me* 
mory,  these  are  the  most  eloquent,  the  most 
sublime  of  all  eulogiums.  Citizenesses,  throw 
flowers  on  the  pale  body  of  Marat;  he  was 
our  friend,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  people;  it 
was  for  the  people  that  he  lived,  and  it  was  for  the 
people  that  he  died.  [Here  the  citizenesses,  in 
silence,  threw  flowers  on  the  body — they  were 
virgin  citizenesses,  according  to  David's  pro- 
gramme.] But  no  more  tears !  His  great  soul, 
ever  inflamed  with  the  love  of  the  republic,  expects 
other  honours  from  your— homages  more  worthy  of 
him,  more  worthy  of  you,  more  worthy  of  true  re- 
poblicans.  I  seem  to  see  that  magnanimous  soul 
issue  from  his  bloody  wound ;  I  seem  to  hear  him 
addressing  you  in  his  energetic  language :  *  Re- 
publicans, cease  your  tears ;  put  an  end  to  your 
regrets;  it  is  for  slaves  to  lament  and  grieve ;  the 
republican  sheds  but  one  tear,  a  tear  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  country,  and  thinks  of  vengeance. 
It  was  not  me  they  wanted  to  assassinate,  but  the 
repvMic;  it  is  not  me  you  must  avenge,  but  your 
cmintry  !'  Yes,  citizens,  this  is  what  the  soul  of 
Marat  tells  you.  Let  the  terrified  traitors  see  in 
you  a  nation  of  avengers.  Oh,  Marat !  rare  and 
sublime  soul,  we  will  imitate  thee,  we  will  crush 
all  the  traitors,  we  will  avenge  thy  death  by  fottjc 
of  cotirage  and  by  force  of  virtue.  We  swear  it  on 
that  bleeding  corpse,  on  the  poignard  which  pierced 

thy  breast We  swear,  we  swear,"    This 

strewing  of  real  flowers,  and  of  flowers  of  speech, 
continued  for  two  or  three  days,  all  the  dubs  and 
popular  societies  making  their  processions  and  their 
harangues.  The  honours  rendered  to  Mirabeau 
^ere  tame  and  insignificant  compared  wkb  the 
funqrat  honours  of  Marat.  '  At  the  J<aoobios,  Ben- 


tabolle  formally  demanded  that  his  remahissfaoQld 
be  deposited  in  the  Pantheon.  Robespiene,  whs 
thought  that  the  club  and  the  patriots,  and  a«mi 
culottes  generally,  were  thinking  rather  too  micli, 
of  the  dead  Marat,  and  rather  too  little  of  his  liv- 
ing self,  opposed  the  demand,  and  claimed  the  atn 
tention  of  the  society  to  the  GKrondists,  who  lad 
instigated  Charlotte  Corday,  and  to  his  own  per-' 
sonal  risks  and  sufferings.  **  I  have  some  right,'* 
said  he,  **  to  speak  in  this  matter,  for  I  clesrly  see 
that  the  honours  of  the  poignard  are  reserved  kt 
me  also,  that  Marat's  priority  has  bee&  decided 
only  by  hazard,  and  that  my  death  is  adraneing 
with  rapid  steps.*  Let  us  not  lose  our  time  in 
talking  about  interments  and  sepulchres.  What 
are  these  honours  of  the  Pantheon  ?  Who  are  tbe 
R»en  that  lie  in  that  place  ?  Would  you  place 
Marat  by  the  side  of  Mirabeau— by  the  side  or  that 
man  who  only  merits  renown  for  hia  profound  vil* 
lany  ?  Are  these  proper  honours  to  solicit  for  the 
Frfend  of  the  People?"  Bentabolle  aaid,  angrily, 
that  they  were  very  proper  honours,  and  that  Mant 
should  obtain  them  in  spite  of  jealoms  men  (malgrk 
les  jalouai) ;  bnt  the  majority  of  the  club  went 
along  with  Robespierre,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
about  the  Pantheon,  the  honours  of  which,  by  the 
way,  had  been  interdicted  by  the  Convention  until 
twenty  years  after  death.  It  was  in  the  end  agreed 
that  Marat's  body  should  be  interred  in  the  garden 
of  the  Cordeliers,  near  to  a  tree  under  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  at  eventide  to  read  his  own 
newspaper  to  the  club  and  to  the  people.  Several 
societies  disputed  the  honour  of  possessing  hit 
heart ;  but  the  Cordeliers  obtained  that  also.  The 
Convention,  on  the  motion  of  David  the  painter, 
decided  unanimously  that  they  would  attend  the 
funeral  in  a  body.  All  the  clabs  came  to  the  same 
decision.  The  Mother-society  voted,  moreover, 
that  Marat's  printing-presses  should  be  purchased 
by  the  society,  in  order  to  prevent  their  fiiUing  into 
unworthy  or  sacrilegious  hands;  and  that  his 
journal  should  be  continued  by  good  Jacohin 
editors,  who,  if  incapable  of  equalling  him,  might 
yet  recall  some  of  his  energy  and  replace  a  part  of 
his  vigilance.  Busts  were  ordered  with  wondnMB 
pinflision ;  thousands  of  them  were  made  in  a  veiy 
few  days,  and  in  all  manner  of  materials,  from 
marble  to  sugar-paste :  they  faced  you  in  all  dubs 
and  public  placea— there  was  no  going  anvwhcre 
without  seeing  the  bust  of  Marat  side  %  aide  widi 
the  bust  of  Brutus.  The  fUneral  prooesaioB  was 
immense :  it  lasted  horn  six  in  the  evening  till 
midnight.  **  On  arriving  in  the  garden  of  the 
Cordeliers,"  says  the  reporter  of  tbe  commune^ 
who  aimed  at  picturesque  writing,  "  the  body  ▼« 
placed  under  the  trees,  whose  leaves,  slightly  agi*^ 
tated,  reflected  and  multiplied  a  sweet  and  tender 
light.     The  people  environed  the  bier  in  silelMSi 

•  Othen.  lietiiln  Robespierre,  wereTery  anxious  to  ha\-e  itbdierwi 
tlwt  their  llvw  were  threatened  by  aMAuins  emnloyed  by  tlie  ditsod- 
filed  GirondisU.  On  this  evening  Thirion  told  the  club  au  absafd 
8tor>— but  not  too  ridiealons  tor  llietr  belief— «bo«t  n  wonaa  with 
"  a  suflkiently  bad  o(mnti»nance."  that  had  lalsly  fiMiid  beewsy  ioto 
his  Mpirtment.'  and  had  ^Tprr  snspicionsW  mnraiaRed  ♦•  herpockrt  fcf 
buinvihinK  vtlucU  h.  thcuglit  Ma»i  hu^e  bi*eu  a  dagyar. 
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TlkefoesideDt  of  the  Convention  (Tburiot)  made 
ascioqitent  discoarse,  in  which  he  announced  that 
the  time  would  Boon  arrive  when  Marat  should  he 

ptoferly  avenged After  several  other  dis- 

conraea,  which  were  enthusiastically  applauded^  the 
hodywas  deposited  in  the  grave.  Teara  ilowed» 
and  every  one  retired  with  his  soul  iull  of  grief." 
The  seals  were  then  removed  from  his  papers  and 
effeets.  Nothing  in  the  likeness  of  money  was 
found  where  he  had  dwelt,  except  a  solitary  aa- 
signatof  twenty-five  sous.  Madame  JRdaiid,  as 
weU  as  Charlotte  Corday,  accuses  the  Friend  of 
the  People  of  a  greed  lor  money,  as  if  he  had  not 
vices  enough  without  that  one ;  it  appears,  how^* 
ever,  to  he  indisputahle  that  the  great  Incornip- 
tiUe  himself  was  not  so  indifferent  to  lucre  or  to 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  money  can  procure,  as 
was  Marat*  It  was  held  to  he  the  duty  of  the 
repuhlic  to  make  some  provision  for  the  chere 
anue,  whom,  according  to  Chaumette,  **  Marat  had 
taken  for  his  spouse,  one  hright  day«  in  the  &ce  of 
the  sun;"  and  the  Convention  voted  that  the 
gouvemante  should  have  the  same  annual  pension 
that  had  been  allowed  to  the  widow  of  Jean  Jac- 
ques Rousseau.  They  changed  the  name  of  the  Rue 
de  Cordeliers  into  that  of  Rue  Marat,  and  the  name 
of  a  square  near  it,  into  Place  de  I'Ami  du  Peuple ; 
and  they  put  an  inscrif^on  over  the  door  of  the  house 
which  he  had  inhabited,  which  was  written  in 
very  bad  verse,  but  which  recorded  the  fact  (an  in- 
disputable fact  to  all  true  sans-culottes)  that  he 
had  been  assassinated  by  the  Girondists.*  Charlotte 
Corday,  after  she  had  murdered  him,  thanked 
heaven  that  he  was  not  a  born  Frenchman.  He 
waa  a  native  of  that  anomalous  comer  of  the  earth 
Neuchfttel,  which  geographically  belonged  to  Swit- 
zerland, but  which  appertained  politically  to  the 
crown  of  Prussia,  and  the  language  of  which  was 
French.  His  family  were  Calvinistic  Protestants, 
but  he  appears  to  have  got  rid  of  all  religion  at  a 
very  early  period.  Though  not  born  in  France, 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Paris, 
and  in  the  same  quarter  of  it,  near  the  medical 
schools^  where  he  perished.  As  a  poor  and  unin- 
fodrmed  student  of  medicine,  he  declared  war 
against  every  established  system  of  cure,  and 
against  all  regular  practitioners.  He  continued  to 
be  familiar  with  poverty  and  abject  misery :  a 
quack  medicine  of  his  own  invention  barely  sup- 
plied him  with  the  means  of  eiistence  At  one 
time  he  gave  lectures  on  optics.  At  a  later  period 
he  obtained  the  post  or  title  of  Doctor  of  the  stables 
of  Count  d'Artois,  and  appears  to  have  doctored 
both  horses  and  men.  Down  to  the  time  when  the 
Devolution  broke  out,  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
aiikeed,  by  the  few  that  knew  him,  as  an  eccentric 
if  not  a  crazy  man;  but  his  insanity,  when  ap- 
plied Co  politics  and  the  promulgation  of  saus" 

•  Tkit  WM  tke  iii*criptioii|  whkh  was  left  for  a  kmg  time  ovet  the 
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cMkittism«  came  to  be  considered  as  prophecy  and 
inspifation, .  or  super-human  wisdom.  He  waa 
nearly  fifty  years  old  when  he  perished,  thus  being 
a  much  ohler  man  than  the  great  majority  of  the 
makers  of  the  French  republic. 

All  parties  had  adopt^  Doctor  Guillotin's  great 
invention ;  and  among  them  there  appeared  to  be 
at  one  time  a  chance  that  the  head-lopping  machine 
would  be  en  permanence  in  all  the  great  towns  of 
the  republic.  The  counter-revolutionists,  the  roy* 
aliats,  and  the  Girondists  were  strangers  to  the 
healing  virtue  of  moderation,  marking  all  their 
temporary  successes  with  executions  and  blood » 
At  Toulon  we  have  seen  how  the  royalists  had  ptit 
to  death  the  president  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  On 
the  17th  of  July,  the  very  day  on. which  Charlotte 
Corday  was  guillotined  at  Paris  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  Marat,  Chalier,  a  partizan  and  imitator 
of  the  Friend  of  the  People,  president  of  the  Ja«> 
cobiu  Club  of  Lyons,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Girondists  and  royalists  of  that  town,  who  had 
been  driven  into  "a  league,  and  into  open  insur* 
rection  against  the  Convention,  by  his  violence  and 
hia  frightful  projects.  He  was  executed,  with  some 
circumstances  of  atrocity,  on  the  18th ;  and  he  died 
predicting  that  his  death  would  cost  Lyons  very 
dear.  On  the  same  day  the  same  party  or  parties 
put  to  death  Chalier's  friend  and  brother  Jacobin 
Riard.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Chalier  was  a  monster ;  but  it  was  not  by  such 
summary  and  barbarous  executiona  that  these 
counter-revolutionists  were  likely  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  ferocity  of  their  enemies,  or  to  obtain  mercy 
from  them  when  their  hour  of  triumph  should 
come.  On  the  15th  of  August  Barrere  introduced 
in  the  Convention  his  project  for  a  levtSe  en  masse ; 
and  the  fourteen  armies  of  the  republic,  which 
among  them  already  amounted  to  nearly  a  million 
of  men,  were  all  reinforced ;  and  by  the  21st  of 
August  the  city  of  Lyons,  which  had  been  invested 
some  days  before,  was  summoned  to  surrender  by 
Dubois- CranctS,  one  of  the  comnussioners  of  the 
Convention*  Though  deserted  by  the  Giroudiste, 
who  would  not  agree  to  any  project  for  restoring 
the  monarchy  in  any  shape  whatsoever,  the  royal- 
ists, who  had  employed  an  able  engineer  in  iofti- 
fying  the  town,  which  was  by  its  natural  situatiea 
strong,  made  a  brave  defence;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
levies  that  constantly  poured  in  toDubois-Cranei^'a 
besieging  army,  they  held  out  for  two  good  months* 
At  first  they  counted  on  the  assistance  of  the  inr 
surgents  of  Marseilles  and  the  other  towns  of  the 
south ;  but  the  victories  obtained  by  Cartaux  de- 
prived diem  of  that  hope,  and  none  other  re-* 
mained,  except  that  of  assistance  from  the  anny  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
never  got  nearer  to  Lyons  than  AiguebeUe  in 
Savoy.  As  the  population  of  Lyons  was  large, 
and  as  the  republicans  were  numerous  enough  to 
occupy  in  great  force  every  road  and  path  that  led 
to  the  town,  the  royalists  soon  began  to  feel  Hus 
ssd  pinohiogs  of  famine.  A  large  portion,  too,  of 
thia  iconawniDg  popiilation-^or  all  the  labouring 
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classes  that  remained — ^were  disciples  of  Chalier 
iind  Riardy  were  watching  the  opportunity  of 
avenging  the  deaths  of  those  two  patriots,  and  were 
quite  as  Jacobinical  and  republican  as  the  men  of 
Dubpis-Cranct^'s  army.  Thus  the  royalists  had 
to  watch  these  desperate  enemies  within,  as  well 
as  the  daily  and  hourly  increasing  forces  without. 
Couthon,  whose  paralysis  did  not  reach  his  heart 
or  brain,  travelled  from  place  to  place  preaching 
a  crusade  against  the  rebellious  city ;  and  on  the 
2nd  of  October  he  arrived  with  a  new  levy  of 
25,000  peasants  of  Auvergne.   Entirely  regardless 


of  the  Sacrifice  of  human  Kfe,  he  demanded  tkt 
the  town  should  be  immediately  stormed  on  every 
side.  Dubois-Crancc^  objected  that  there  was  nq 
necessity  for  wasting  so  much  blood,  as  famiDe 
alone  must  compel  a  surrender  in  the  courie  of  a 
very  few  more  days ;  and  upon  this  Couthon,  with 
proper  authority  iirom  the  Convention,  superseded 
Duhois-CranC4$  as  one  deficient  in  republican 
energy,  and  took  the  chief  direction  of  the  siege 
into  his  own  hands.  On  the  7th  of  October,  after 
a  terrific  cannonade  and  bombardment,  Coathon 
summoned  the  place  for  the  last  time.   After  some 
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hours  of  debate  and  hesitation,  the  famishing 
Lyonese  sent  out  a  deputation  to  negotiate  with 
the  terrible  cripple,  or  rather  to  gain  time  and  the 
opportunity  of  allowing  Precy,  who  had  been  at 
Turin,  and  who  had  invited  the  troops  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  into  France,  to  escape  out  of  the  town 
with  all  those  royalists  who  could  have  no  hope  of 
mercy  from  the  Convention.  Accordingly,  while 
the  deputation,  in  the  skirts  of  one  of  the  fau- 
bourgs, were  engaging  the  attention  of  Couthon, 
Precy  and  his  friends,  2000  men  in  all,  rushed 
out  of  the  town  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  took 
the  road  which  led  towards  Switzerland.  At  the 
very  same  instant  a  republican  column  rushed 
into  the  town  by  a  passage  that  was  thrown  open 
to  them  by  Chalier's  sans-culottes.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  pour-parlers ;  but  the  Convention  had 
expressly  ordered  the  commanders  of  the  repub- 
lican forces  never  to  allow  of  any  conditions ;  and 
nothing  but  having  the  place  entirely  at  his  mercy 
would  satisfy  Couthon.  As  soon  as  Precy  and  his 
royalists  departed,  and  the  republicans  began  to 
enter,  all  the  Jacobins  and  sans-culottes  came  forth 
from  their  hiding-places,  from  their  cellars  and 
garrets,  and  joined  the  troops ;  and  on  the  morning 
ef  the  8th  or  9th  of  October  Couthon,  with  two 
other  commissioners  from  the  Convention,  made  a 


triumphal  entrance  into  the  city  of  Lyons,  a  cod- 
siderable  portion  of  which  had  been  reduced  to 
ruins  by  the  tremendous  and  long-sustained  bom- 
bardments. Precy  had  not  marched  far  with  his 
doomed  column  ere  he  encountered  a  great  body 
of  republicans;  he  attempted  to  cut  his  way 
through,  and  he  succeeded,  but  he  left  half  of  hi« 
friends  behind  him  there ;  he  was  hotly  pursued ; 
he  found  the  road  before  him  occupied  by  the 
armed  peasantry  of  the  country,  and,  though  be 
again  rought  through,  and  even  succeed  in 
reaching  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  only  about 
eighty  men  escaped  with  him,  all  the  rest  of  the 
two  thousand  who  had  rushed  out  of  Lyons  with 
him  having  perished  on  the  road.  If  the  siege  bad 
been  conducted  with  the  most  savage  fury — if  not 
so  much  as  the  public  hospitals,  though  crowded 
with  sick  and  afflicted  people  entirely  of  the  aaoa- 
culottic  orders,  had  been  respected  by  the  repub- 
lican artillery,  there  was  slight  chance  that  there 
would  be  any  mercy  or  gentleness  after  the  capture 
of  the  place.  The  lex  toHonis  was  the  only  law 
and  rule  of  all  parties;  and,  the  old  Montagnard 
commune  or  municipality  being  reinstated  by 
Couthon,  its  members  proceeded  to  denounce  their 
adversaries,  and  especially  all  such  as  bad  taken 
any  part  in  the  overthrow,  judgment,  and  execution 
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of  Chalier.  To  facilitate  their  vengeance  and  hia 
own,  and  to  carry  out  the  system  of  terror,  Couthon 
established  a  popular  committee  to  try  all  rebels 
by  martial  law ;  and  then,  writing  to  the  Con- 
vention, he  divided  all  the  population  remaining  in 
Lyons  into  three  classes—*  1.  The  culpable  rich; 
2.  The  egoistical  rich;  3.  The  ignorant  working- 
people,  who  had  no  political  feeling :  and  he  coolly 
proposed  to  send  to  the  guillotine  the  first  of  these 
classes,  and  to  destroy  their  houses  and  every 
vestige  or  sign  of  them;  to  deprive  the  second 
class  of  their  riches  and  all  property  whatsoever; 
and  to  remove  the  third  class  into  other  depart- 
ments and  comers  of  the  republic,  and  supply 
their  place  by  a  colony  of  undoubted  and  vigorous 
republicans.  At  the  same  time  Couthon  denounced 
Dubois-Cranc«J,  who,  if  he  had  been  somewhat 
slow  or  over-cautious  in  pressing  the  siege  of 
Lyons,  had  previously  rendered  important  services 
to  the  Convention  in  putting  down  a  formidable 
insurrection  at  Grenoble.  The  Convention  em- 
ployed the  ready  pen  of  Barr^re — ready  for  all 
kind  of  work,  and  for  every  party  that  should 
prove  itself  the  strongest— to  draw  up  the  project 
of  a  decree  that  should  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
Lyons.  Bari^re  proposed,  as  good  republican 
lessons  and  examples,— that  the  city  of  Lyons 
should  be  destroyed ;  that  nothing  should  be  pre* 
served  of  it  except  the  houses  of  the  poor,  the 
manufactories,  the  schools  of  art,  the  hospitals,  the 
public  monuments,  and  the  public  schools ;  that 
the  name  should  be  changed  into  that  of  Commune 
AvpRANCHiE  ;  that  on  the  ruins  of  Lyons  a  mo- 
nument should  be  raised  bearing  this  inscription, 

LVON    FIT    Ll    GUERRE     A    LA    LI  BERT E ;     LtoN 

k'est  plus.*  The  decree  was  carried  instantly 
and  unanimously,  and  copies  of  it,  together  with 
high-sounding  republican  proclamations,  were  sent 
to  all  the  armies  and  to  all  the  departments  and 
municipalities  of  France.  To  co-operate  in  car- 
rying the  decree  into  execution  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Paris  mob,  selected  from  among 
the  most  desperate  or  daring,  were  sent  off  to 
Lyons.  Eight  hundred  workmen  were  engaged  to 
destroy  the  houses,  the  guillotine  was  made  per- 
manent, and  the  Montagnard  commission  sentenced 
their  victims  as  fast  as  the  Jacobin  Club  could 
denounce  them.  Having  set  the  example  of  re- 
publican energy,  in  which  was  to  be  included  the 
most  pitiless  revenue,  Couthon  quitted  the  place, 
and  left^  the  completion  of  the  work  to  Collot 
d'Herbois,  Maribon-Montaut,  and  a  third  villain 
'who  has  not  hitherto  been  mentioned,  but  whose 
name  will  frequently  occur  in  the  sequel: — this 
third  man  was  FoiichtS  of  Nantes.  It  is  said  that 
Collot  d'Herbois  had  solicited. this  mission  fro;n 
the  Convention  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  vengeance  on  the  citizens  of  Lyons,  who, 
in  his  strolling-player  days,  had  hissed  him  off 
their  stage.  Fifty  or  sixty  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  nearly  all  conditions  and  all  ages,  were  dis- 
patched every  day  by  the  guillotine.    Three  times 

*  Lyons  mads  war  afaiast  liberty ;  Lyooa  is  do  motv. 


that  instrument  of  death  was  removed  from  one 
quarter  of  the  town  to  another;  but  its  operation 
seemed  too  slow  to  the  fury  of  Collot  d'Herbois, 
who  recommended  and  introduced  the  practice  of 
firing  upon  the  prisoners  with  musketry  and  grape • 
shot  On  one  day  269  victims  of  both  sexes 
perished  in  this  manner ;  they  were  tied  together 
in  pairs,  and  driven  into  an  enclosed  space,  from 
which  there  was  no  issue.  Collot  superintended 
the  carnage  in  person,  and  killed  some  of  the 
prisoners  with  his  own  hand.  In  the  midst  of 
these  horrors,  which  lasted  altogether  nearly  five 
months,  and  which  are  said  to  have  cost  the  lives 
of  from  5000  to  6000  individuals,  Collot,  who  was 
always  a  great  admirer  of,  and  a  conspicuous  actor 
in,  festivals  and  processions,  got  up  in  Lyons  an 
apotheosis  for  Chalier,  who  had  proved  so  true  a 
prophet.  Preceded  by  a  moveable  guillotine  and 
a  band  of  executioners  carrying  naked  swords, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  blood,  he  and  his  two 
brother  representatives,  Fouche  and  Montaut, 
dressed  in  their  costume  of  ceremony,  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  remove  the  remains  of  the 
guillotined  Jacobin  from  the  place  where  he  had 
been  thrown,  to  a  more  fitting  and  more  honour- 
able sepulchre ;  republican  hymns,  written  for  the 
occasion,  were  chanted,  extravagant  panegyrics 
were  pronounced,  and  flowers  were  strewed,  as  at 
the  funeral  of  Chalier's  great  model  and  teacher. 
After  those  ffetes  there  were  fresh  butcheries,  at- 
tended by  fresh  atrocities:  on  one  occasion,  the 
scene  of  the  wholesale  executions  was  the  principal 
square  of  the  town ;  and  Collot  and  FouchtJ  looked 
on  from  a  window  or  balcony  of  one  of  the  best 
houses.  But  Charlotte  Corday  had  not  killed  all 
the  Maratsj  there  were  thousands  of  political 
fanatics  capable  of  the  same  excesses ;  nearly  all 
the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  were  as  cruel 
as  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouchcf,  and  some  of 
them,  as  Carrier  and  St.  Just,  were  infinitely 
more  ferocious.  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  emi- 
nent French  writer  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
error  has  been  too  generally  committed  of  regard- 
ing these  men,  famous  for  the  blood  they  shed,  as 
individuals  made  great  as  well  as  terrible  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  pursuing  their  design  with  a  neces- 
sary oblivion  of  morality  and  humanity ;  excused 
by  the  danger  of  their  country  and  the  imperious 
necessity  of  victory.  But  this  was  not  the  case ; 
there  was  nothing  great  or  noble  or  elevated  to 
excuse  their  crimes  m  the  eye  of  history.  Gene- 
rally it  was  not  even  the  error  of  a  blind  and 
fanatical  opinion  that  transported  these  men,  but  a 
factitious  exaltation  and  extravagance,  cold  at  bot- 
tom, and  always  ready  to  be  intoxicated  by  ha- 
rangues and  declamations ;  theirs  was  not  the  fury 
against  an  enemy  that  resists,  against  the  victim 
that  braves  his  executioner,  for  their  inhumanity 
was  as  complete  against  the  weak  as  against  the 
strong ;  the  dominant  feeling  which  disturbed  and 
impelled  those  ignoble  souls  was  a  species  of  hot 
fisar  (peur  ardente)  inspired  by  terrible  events, 
seeking  to  make  illusions  to  itaelf,  and  believing 
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itself  coarageoufl  because  it  slaughtered,  without 
number,  victims  without  defence.  There  was  also 
mingled  the  passion  of  envy  against  every  supe- 
riority, a  ferocious  irritation  against  all  things  to 
which  there  was  attached  any  idea  of  respect  or 
duty.  The  necessity  of  deadening  their  remorse 
finished  the  perversion  of  these  ill-organised  spirits ; 
and  the  absolute  and  arbitrary  power  entrusted  to 
men  who  had  never  before  exercised  auy  kind  of 
authority  was,  in  itself,  enough  to  throw  them  into 
a  sort  of  mental  alienation.*  But  the  members  of 
the  Convention  who  remained  at  Puris  were  as 
sanguinary  as  the  commissioners  they  sent  to  the 
provinces.  At  a  later  season,  when  the  French 
people  universally  were  glutted  with  blood,  and 
desirous  of  some  new  repast,  the  majority  of  these 
legislators  pretended  an  exceeding  horror  at  the 
massacres  which  had  been  committed  at  Lyons 
and  at  so  many  other  places ;  but  at  the  time  they 
occurred,  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort ;  they  ap- 
plauded the  republican  energy  which  had  been 
displayed;  they  directed,  in  roost  instances,  the 
massacres  that  were  perpetrated,  and  they  never 
descended  to  the  examination  of  particulars.  More 
than  a  month  before  Lyons  was  taken  by  the  re- 
publicans, the  Convention,  on  the  demand  of  the 
Jacobin  Club,  had  agreed  that  Terror  should  be 
the  order  of  the  day ;  that  no  quarter,  no  mercy 
should  be  shown  to  any  that  rebelled  against  the 
republic,  or  entertained  opinions  contrary  to  the 
revolution. 

The  list  of  the  guillotine  victims  in  the  capital, 
where  there  had  been  no  counter-revolutionary  in- 
surrection, was  now  exhibiting  a  fearful  crescendo. 
In  the  month  of  June,  which  witnessed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Brissotins  or  Girondists,  the  num- 
ber of  executions  in  Paris  was  fourteen,  but  in  the 
course  of  this  month  of  October  it  swelled  to  sixty. 
Towards  the  end  of  July,  partly  through  the  as- 
sassination of  Marat,  and  partly  through  the  ill 
success  of  the  republican  armies,  and  the  insurrec- 
tions made  by  the  royalists  and  attempted  by 
the  Girondists,  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  through 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  a  report  industriously 
circulated  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  there  was  a  terrible  fermentation 
in  Paris,  which  tended  to  disturb  the  now  trium- 
phant Mountain,  and  to  lead  to  several  changes  in 
the  conventional  committees,  which,  in  union 
(or  at  times  in  disunion)  with  the  committees  of 
the  commune,  transacted  the  entire  business  of 
government,  even  the  name  of  ministers  having 
now  disappeared.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
or  Salvation  {SaliU  Public)  had  the  most  work, 
and  the  heaviest  responsibility  of  all  these  govern- 
ing committees ;  a  fatigued  or  alarmed  member  of 
it  resigned,  and  then,  in  the  first  days  of  August, 
Robespierre  obtained  a  seat  in  that  committee,  and 
the  Reign  of  Tenor  began.  Down  to  this  time 
Robespierre  had  been  but  a  private  man,  directing 
or  commanding  much  that  was  done  from  his 
**  pride  of  place"  in  the  Jacobin  hall,  and  latterly 

*  Bannte,  Melaofes  Historiques ;  trt.  Carrier, 


from  the  summit  of  the  Mountain  in  the  C<m* 
vention,  without  having,  however,  any  part  in  tlie 
execution  of  government  measures :  but  now,  ii 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  SalvatioQ,  he 
became  an  effective  member  of  the  goveramcat, 
and,  as  he  forthwith  made  himself  supreme  in  that 
terrible  body,  he  rendered  himself  responsible  ftr 
all  their  deeds.*    From  the  instant  that  he  mi 
admitted  a  member  of  it,  there  was  both  more 
energy  and  more  cruelty  in  the  proceedings  of  tUs 
essentially  revolutionary   government      Bsrren, 
who  was  now  his  friend  and  instrument,  who  had 
thrown  the  moderation  which  befitted  a  member  of 
the  Centre  or  Plain  to  the  winds,  as  soon  as  the 
Mountain  had  secured  the  victory  over  the  Gironde, 
proposed,  on  the  7th  of  August,  that  by  special 
decree  Pitt  should  be  declared  the  enemy  of  all 
mankind  {pennemi  du  genre  humain\  whom  every 
man  had  the  right  to  assassinate.  Couthon  thought 
it  would  not  be  quite  proper  to  authorise  the  u- 
sassination    of  the  English  minister,  but  he  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  solemn  decree  that  he  wy 
the  enemy  of  the  human  species.f     On  the  9th  of 
August   Gossuin  announced    that  the  edifice  of 
liberty  was  finished  and  would  be  durable :  and 
he  reported,  in  the  name  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  collect  the  sense  of  the  people,  that  the  new  re- 
publican  constitution  had   been  accepted  by  the 
nation  with   enthusiasm.      Condorcet's  respecta- 
bility republic,  which  had  never  got  into  action, 
was  tossed  into  the  same  limbo  as  the  Feuillant  or 
Lafayettist  constitution  of  1791  :  and  this  new 
constitution  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  com- 
position of  Herault-de-Sechelles,  who  had  scarcely 
been  a  fortnight  about  it.     Compared  with  He- 
rault,  Trinculo  was  a  great  legislator.     It  may  be 
conceived  what  manner  of  unlimited  mad  demo- 
cracy it  prescribed,  and  any  examination  of  it  ia 
altogether  unnecessary,  as  it  was  almost  imme- 
diately suspended,  and  never  produced  any  other 
fruits   than   an   inauguration  festival  which  was 
celebrated  on  the  10th  of  August.     Herault-de- 
Sechelles  presided  over  this  grand  spectacle,  and 
painter  David  was  its  ordonnateur.     Besides  being 
the  baptism  of  Herault's  precious  constitution,  the 
f^te  was  noticeable  as  a  sort  of  installation  or  intro- 
duction of  atheism.     On  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille 
the  wry-mouthed  painter  had  erected  an  enormoua 
naked  female  figure,  called  Statue  of  Nature^  with 
the  hands  press^  upon  the  two  breasts,  from  each  of 
which  flowed  or  spouted  a  copious  stream  of  pure 
water,  which  fell  into  a  vast  basin  at  her  feet.  The 
figure,  like  all  the  rest,  was  made  up  of  wood  and 
canvass,  hoops,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  paint ;  but  on 
some  day  (which  never  arrived)  they  were  all  to 

*  See  the  able  art.  in  Qaart.  Bev.  ob  Bob0«pienr«,  to  whidi  « 
have  repeatedly  referred. 

t  Od  the  tame  day  tlie  Convention  wm  Tiaited  by  a  Taat  naiabir 
of  federates  and  otner  patriot!  (torn  the  departments,  who  w^ 
•peechee,  and  laag  a  new  vene  (not  very  flatteriof  to  tiam  Oiioodfal^i 
v-hich  had  been_added  to  the  Carmagnole  lonK : 
~  '*  LaMootasne  nous  a  nn\i» 
En  ooafsediiint  OeoMXine ; 
All  diable  Ics  Busot, 
Let  Vergniaad.  let  Bricaol. 
Dansons  la  Carmagnole,'*  &c. 
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be  converted  into  pure  marble  or  everlasting 
bronze.  At  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Nature  was 
inscribed,  "  We  are  all  her  Children."  Other 
inscriptions,  far  too  numerous  to  be  cited,  were 
placed  all  round  about.  One  of  them  was  brief 
and  significant :  —  "  Hell  vomited  Kings  ; 
Hell  vomited  Priests.'*  Between  night  and 
morning  the  Parisian  cannoneers  began  to  fire 
salvos ;  and  the  Convention,  the  Jacobin  Club,  all 
the  other  clubs,  Mayor  Pache  and  the  commune, 
and  all  the  people  of  Paris,  some  in  processional 
order,  and  some  in  no  order  at  all,  took  their  ways 
through  the  long  dirty  streets  to  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille.  Herault-dc-Sechelles,  in  plumed  hat  and 
embroidered  mantle,  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
honourable  deputies,  and  bands  followed  them, 
playing  the  softest  and  sweetest  music.  Just  as 
the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon  Herault  stepped 
forth  from  the  crowd,  bent  his  knee  before  the 
gigantic  statue,  and  addressed  to  it  a  speech  or 
hymn  in  prose,  which  was  considered  a  very  neat 
imitation  of  **  the  only  prayer  ever  used  in  the  first 
ages  of  mankind."  It  began  with  "  Sovereign  of 
the  savage  and  of  the  enlightened  nations,  O 
Nature !"  and  it  ended  with  "  O  Nature !  receive 
the  expression  of  the  eternal  attachment  of  the 
French  for  thy  laws ;  and  may  this  abundant  water 
that  spouts  from  thy  breasts,  may  this  pure  draught 
which  satisfied  the  thirst  of  the  first  mortals,  con- 
secrate in  this  cup  of  fraternity  and  equality  the 
oaths  which  France  takes  to  thee  on  this  day ; — 
the  most  beautiful  day  that  the  sun  has  shone  upon 
since  it  was  first  suspended  in  the  immensity  of 
space !"  And  having  so  said,  President  Herault 
filled  a  cup,  made  after  David's  design,  in  the 
antique  form,  with  the  pure  water  of  the  basin, 
and,  having  taken  a  draught  himself,  he  handed  it 
round  to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  drank  likewise, 
or  pressed  the  holy  cup  of  equality  and  fraternity 
to  their  lips,  repeating  "  O  Nature!"  or  making 
other  suitable  ejaculations.  One  enthusiastic  patriot 
cried  out,  "  May  this  pure  water  be  for  me  a  mortal 
poison,  if  all  the  rest  of  my  life  be  not  employed 
in  exterminating  the  enemies  of  equality,  of  nature, 
and  of  the  republic !"  Another,  who,  according  to 
the  proems  verbal  of  the  f6te,  signed  by  Herault-de- 
Sechelles,  Amar,  Thirion,  and  other  members  of 
the  Convention,  must  have  been  seized  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  exclaimed,  *•  O  France  !  liberty 
18  immortal!  The  laws  of  thy  republic,  like 
those  of  great  Nature,  will  never  perish !"  As  the 
Loly  cup  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  there  was 
electrical  joy  and  loud  cannon-firing.  When  the 
enlightened  nation  had  finished  worshipping  this 
plaster-of-Paris  Nature,  they  marched  along  the 
1x)ulevards  in  a  most  admired  disorder,  or  con- 
fusion, or  fusion,  of  all  ranks  and  distinctions,  and 
iliis  simple  idea  of  painter  David  is  said  to  have 
impressed  on  the  f^te  its  most  beautiful  character. 
Herault,  who  doubtless  wrote  this  proces  verbal  as 
-vrell  as  the  constitution  which  the  f^te  inaugurated, 
sfliys  in  a  transport, "  There  was  no  longer  any 
division  between  private  persons  and  public  func- 
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tionaries :  the  members  of  the  executive  were  dis- 
persed au  Jtasard  ;  the  scarf  of  the  mayor  or  of 
the  procureur  of  the  commune,  the  black  plumes  of 
the  judges,  only  helped  to  show  that  they  were 
marching  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  black- 
smith and  the  weaver-  There  the  differences 
which  seemed  made  by  Nature  herself  were  effaced 
by  Reason,  and  the  African,  whose  face  is  blackened 
by  the  fires  of  the  sun,  gave  his  hand  to  the  white 
man  as  his  brother ;  there  all  were  equal  as  men, 
as  citizens,  as  members  of  the  sovereignty  !*'  But 
the  inventive  genius  of  David  had  thrown  some 
distinct  picturesque  groups  into  this  chaos  of 
equality.  The  nurses  of  the  great  Foundling  Hos- 
pital (which,  perhaps,  was  the  more  filled,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  recent  address  of  the  commune-* 
Citizenessesy  give  children  to  the  country)  carried 
their  little  charges,  all  dressed  in  clean  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  ribands  and  devices  importing  that 
the  republic  was  the  bountiful  mother  of  them  all. 
Blind  men,  taken  from  their  hospital,  were  mounted 
upon  a  platform  that  rolled  upon  wheels,  and  were 
made  to  sing  and  cut  capers,  in  order  to  embody 
the  idea  of  how  physical  misfortune  was  consoled 
and  honoured.  Artisans  and  labourers  with  ham- 
mers, spades,  and  other  tools  or  emblems  of  their 
crafts,  walked  along  in  separate  bands.  There 
was  also  a  plough  turned  into  a  triumphal  car,  and, 
an  old  peasant  and  his  old  wife  being  seated  upon 
it,  and  being  drawn  by  their  own  children,  this 
groupe  was  considered  as  *'  offering  a  tableau 
vivant  of  the  ever-celebrated  history  of  Biton  and 
Cleobis."*  Midway,  on  the  Tuileries,  was  erected 
a  triumphal  arch,  destined  more  particularly  to 
celebrate  the  citizenesses  who,  in  October,  1789, 
had  marched  to  Versailles.  Over  the  arch  were  sun- 
dry corresponding  inscriptions,  importing  that  the 
women  of  Paris  had  inundated  the  porticoes,  and 
the  tyrants  had  disappeared ;  that  the  justice  of 
the  people  was  terrible,  but  their  clemency  ex- 
treme :  and  underneath  the  arch  were  some  of  the 
citizenesses  themselves  seated  on  cannons,  even  as 
they  were  when  they  went  to  Versailles.  The 
whole  procession  stopped  before  these  Dames  de  la 
Halle ;  the  people  contemplated  them,  Herault  de 
Sechelles  harangued  them,  and  then  gave  them  the 
paternal  accolade  all  round,  and  placed  a  crown  of 
laurel  on  the  head  of  every  one  of  them.  In  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze,  now  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
and  near  the  spot  where  they  had  cut  off  the  head 
of  Louis  XVI.,  David  had  erected  a  statue  of 
Liberty  bigger  than  his  statue  of  Nature :  it  was 
veiled  by  canvass,  which  was  painted  all  over 
with  trees  and  flowers,  but  which  was  removed  by 
rope  and  pulley  at  the  proper  moment.  Ten 
thousand  red  worsted  night-caps  and  more  were 
stuck  upon  poles  all  round   the   huge    plaster 

•  The  two  ArglTe  yoaths,  who,  m  reUtod  by  Herodotm.  in  hii 
aocoant  of  the  oonTenation  between  Solon  and  Crouu«,  when  the  oz«i 
WRre  uot  in  reedinefti,  yoked  themselves  to  thAr  mother's  chariot 
•nd  dnw  her  to  the  temple  of  Jnno.  of  whieh  she  wm  priestess ;  and 
then,  in  answer  to  her  prayer  that  the  godd«!Ss  would  grant  them  the 
greateft  blessing  that  could  befall  a  mortal.  haTinff  after  the  festival 
ikUen  asleep  in  the  temple,  wem  permitted  thns  to  end  their  days  and 
never  awoke. 
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divinity.  Herault,  who  must  have  declaimed  as 
much  this  day  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
heen  acting  first  part  in  the  longest- winded  tragedy 
his  country  ever  produced,  made  another  oration, 
and  then  took  a  lighted  torch  and  set  fire  to  a  vast 
heap  of  combustihle  materials,  fashioned  and 
painted  into  likenesses  of  kingly  crowns,  sceptres, 
fleurs-de-lis,  ducal  mantles,  escutcheons,  &c.  &c. 
And  at  the  very  same  instant  three  thousand 
birds  were  let  loose,  to  fly  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth,  each  of  them  with  a  tri-colored  riband 
round  its  neck,  inscribed  with  the  words,  **  We  are 
free;  imitate  usP*  We  can  follow  Herault-de- 
Sechelles  no  farther ;  but,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine,  in  front  of  the  Hdtel  des  InvalideS|  there 
was  another  colossal  figure  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terials to  represent  the  Hercules  people,  the  al- 
nnghiy  people  (le  peuple  tout^puissani)^  with 
uplifted  club,  about  to  strike  the  many-headed 
dragon  of  Girondist  federalism ;  and,  farther  on, 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  were  other  effigies  and 
emblems  with  allegories  made  in  wood  and  can- 
vass, aU  about  liberty  and  equality ;  and  at  each 
of  these  great  stations  Herault  had  to  make  a  great 
speech.* 

The  very  next  day  Robespierre,  who  continued 
to  introduce  his  great  state  measures  in  that  place 
before  proposing  them  to  the  Convention,  an- 
nounced in  the  Jacobin  dub  that  there  was  a  very 
urgent  necessity  of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  the  republic, 
and  denounced  in  a  breath  some  dozen  of  generals, 
but  claiming  precedence  at  the  guillotine  for  old 
General  Custine,  who  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
Mayence  from  the  Prussians.  Within  a  fortnight 
and  two  days  Custine's  head  was  in  the  sack,  and 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  a  priest  who  had  attended 
him  to  the  ecaflbld,  were  in  prison  as  suspects.  As 
the  old  soldier  had  some  religion  left,  and  as  he 
asked  for  a  confessor,  he  was  represented  as  a  rank 
coward,  that  died  like  a  Capuchin  and  not  like  a 
warrior.  On  the  23rd  of  August  the  decree  of  the 
levi^e  en  masse  was  passed  after  a  report  presented 
by  Barrere  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  SahU 
PubUc.  A  few  days  after  this  a  deputation  of 
schoolmasters  and  teachers  presented  themselves 
ait  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  to  demand  that  the 
national  republican  education,  the  arrangements 
for  which  had  now  been  systematised,  should  be 
compulsory  and  gratuitous.  Nearly  a  year  before 
this,  in  discussing  this  very  question  of  public 
education,  a  legislator  had  said,  that  for  his  part 
he  must  confess  diat  he  was  an  atheist.  On  the 
present  occasion,  a  boy  (un  enfant)  who  accom- 
panied the  schoolmasters  requested  that  instead  of 
being  preached  to  in  the  name  oi  a  soi-disant  God, 
they  should  be  instructed  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
principles  of  equality  and  the  Bights  of  Man.  But 
Robespierre,  though  soon  obliged  to  tolerate  for  a 
season  the  rampant  atheism  of  Hubert  and  of  other 

•  Pnieif  VeriMl  de  U  F^  NaUoniiiedu  10  Aodt,  1793.  conmcree  k 
rinauxutatioa  de  la  Constitution  de  la  Republique  FraDcaioe :  in 
Hist.  Parlement. 


colleagues,  certainly  never  fiiveured  such  preten- 
sions, and  it  is  said  that  the  Convention  genenlly 
expressed  their  indignation  or  disgust  at  the.  for- 
ward boy. 

On  the  5th  of  September  Merlin  proposed  and 
carried  a  decree,  denouncing  the  punishment  of 
death  against  all  who  trafficlrad  in  or  discredited 
the  assignats.     On  the  same  day  a  deputation  from 
one  of  the  Paris  sections  demanded  that  no  more 
pensions  or  allowances  should  be  paid  to  any  prieiti 
whatever,  and  that  all  the  money  hitherto  Bet  aside 
for  that  or  for  similar  purposes  should  be  applied 
to  the  pressing  wants  of  the  republic.    Postmaster 
Drouet  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  this 
debate.     "  Since,"  cried   he,  "  our  rirtue,  our 
moderation,  our  philosophical  ideas,  are  of  no 
use  to  us,  let  us  be  brigands  for  the  happineBS  of 
the  people  !*^  (Soyons  brigands  pour  le  honheur 
du  peuple  /)    And  brigands  they  became  with  a 
vengeance,  seizing  everything  they  could  lay  hands 
on,  and  not  even  respecting  the  burses  of  the 
colleges,  or  the   revenues  of  the  hospitala  and 
other  establishments  of  charity.     Also  on  Uie  same 
day,  the  5th  of  September,  Barrere,  in  the  name 
of  the  Committee  of  Salut  Public^  preaented  t 
report  on  the  state  of  Paris,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  royalists  and  conspirators  against  liberty  were 
ver^  evidently  plotting  again  in  the  heart  of  the 
capital,  that  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the 
Mountain  were  again  in  danger,  that  the  lives  of 
Mayor  Pache  and  all  his  municipaia  were  me- 
naced, and  that  nothing  could  save  these  conscript 
fiithers  of  the  republic  but  a  regulariy  organisd 
Parisian  guard,  which  should  sweep  away  all  the 
conspirators,  and  be  called,  par  excellence^  the 
Revolutionary'  Army  {l*Armee  RkvoUUumnme), 
To  make  this  decree  go  down  the  better,  Barr^ 
with  a  radiant  countenance,  announced  that  a 
nephew  of  Pitt  had  been  discovered  hidden  in  a 
chateau  at  Dinan  on  the  coast,  and  had  been  put 
under  arrest.    The  Convention  shouted  with  ex- 
ceeding great  joy  at  this  promising  chance  of 
seeing  a  near  relation  of  the  Eufflish  minister 
looking  through  ^  the  little  window, '  as  the  space 
between  the  side  columns  of  the  guillotine  and 
block  and  axe  was  facetiously  called.    We  hear  no 
more  of  Pitt's  nephew   (probably  the  English- 
man caught  on  the  coast  was  a  smuggler),  but 
the  Convention  immediately  decreed   that  there 
should  be  this  Revolutionary  Army,  that  it  should 
be  embodied  that  very  day,  that  it  should  be 
liberally  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury,  and 
diat  it  should  consist  of  6000  men  and  1200  can- 
noneers, who  were  to  serve  as  a  guard  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  to  enforce  Uie  revolutionary  laws  and 
the  meaaures  of  public  safety  whidi  the  Con- 
vention had  decreed,  or  might  hereafter  decree. 
On  the  same  busy  day  it  was  decreed  dial  the 
members  of  the  revolutionary  committees  should 
be  entitled  to  three  livres  per  day  per  man.    As 
one  of  these  committees  had  been  established,  not 
merely  in  every  town,  but  almost  in  every  village 
or  hamlet  in  France,  the  pay  thus  voted  amounted 
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altogether  to  an  enormous  sum.  But  immense 
also  "were  the  services  these  committee-men  ren- 
dered to  the  Jacobin  legislators.  To  keep  up  the 
supplies,  forced  loans  ivere  imposed,  and  the  as- 
cending war-tax  was  made  to  press  more  and  more 
heavily  upon  all  persons  of  any  property ;  the  de- 
crees of  the  Convention  declaring  with  tolerable 
clearness  that  money  and  effects  should  be  seized 
wherever  they  could  be  found  in  any  abundance, 
and  the  commissioners  or  pro-consuls  of  the  Con- 
Tention,  who  ranged  through  all  the  departments, 
giving  whatever  latitude  they  chose  to  the  decrees. 
On  the  11th  of  September  was  enacted  the  noto- 
rious and  terrible  Loi  des  Suspects^  which  enclosed 
in  its  wide-spreading  meshes  whatsoever  indivi- 
duals the  government  powers  might  choose  to  sacri- 
fice, and  which  struck  with  doubt  and  terror  all 
classes  except  the  very  poorest  and  lowest;  and 
even  their  poverty  and  obscurity  did  not  invariably 
preserve  them  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  As 
soon  as  this  decree  was  passed,  a  report  was  or- 
dered on  the  subject  of  the  MuscacUns^  or  Dandies, 
by  which  term  was  now  meant  the  young  men  of 
fashion,  or  of  better  condition,  who  evaded  the 
decree  of  the  levke  en  masse ;  and  some  two 
months  after  a  law  was  passed  for  considering  and 
treating  as  emigrants  all  such  persons  as  did  not 
join  the  army  when  called  upon  so  to  do.  Barrere 
proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Salut 
Public^  to  bring  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  to  punish  as  a  counter-revolutionist,  every  in* 
dividual  that  should  be  detected  in  spreading  false 
news  and  exciting  alarm  in  the  coimtry ;  deportation 
or  transportation  to  that  unwholesome,  pestiferous 
Country,  French  Gruiana,  being  proposed  as  the 
proper  punishment  for  such  offences.  Collot 
d'Herbois,  who  was  destined  to  end  his  days  in 
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that  colony,  thought  the  punishment  proposed  by 
Barrere  much  too  mild — a  penalty  that  would  give 
the  enemies  of  the  republic  new  hopes  and  chances. 
'*  We  must  transport  no  one"  said  he ;  "  we  must 
kill  all  conspirators,  and  bury  them  in  this  land 
of  liberty !  They  must  all  be  arrested !  The  places 
of  their  imprisonment  must  be  undermined,  and 
there  must  be  trains  of  gunpowder  and  a  match 
ever  ready  to  blow  them  into  the  air,  in  case  they 
or  their  partisans  should  dare  to  make  any  new 
efforts  against  the  republic."  Barrere  warmly 
supported  his  transportation  scheme,  saying  that 
there  were  in  France  immense  numbers  of  gens 
suspects  who  had  not  conspired ;  and  he  proposed 
to  decree,  as  a  revolutionary  measure,  the  trans- 
portation of  all  those  who,  since  the  10th  of  August, 
1192,  had  not  shown  themselves  friends  of  the 
republican  government.  The  proposition  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Salvt  Public  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Parisians  grew  weary  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  guillotine  that  fiarrere's  plan  of 
transportation  was  much  resorted  to.  By  the  joint 
action  of  all  these  decrees,  the  property,  liberty, 
'and  lives  of  the  French  nation  were  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, the  revolutionary  committees  and  the  pro- 
consuls or  Jacobin  members  of  the  Convention  en 
mission.  Yet,  as  though  all  these  means  were  not 
sufficient  to  establish  the  Reign  of  Terror,  St.  Just, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  in  presenting  a  truly  ter- 
rific report  from  the  Committee  of  Salut  Public^ 
complained  of  weakness  and  indecision,  and  de- 
manded that  Herault-de-Sechelles's  republican  con- 
stitution should  be  suspended,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  declared  to  be  revolutionary  until 
the  peace.    The  Convention,  which  now  rarely 
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divided  except  upon  Bome  trifling  maltera.in^bich 
the  Mountain  had  not  at  heart,  and  T^hich  no  party 
cared  for,  unanimously  passed  a  decree  embodying 
St.  Just's  proposition—"  The  provisory  govern- 
ment of  France  shall  be  revolutionary  till  the 
peace.*'  At  the  same  time  they  extended  the 
powers  of  the  Committee  of  Salut  Public  by  de- 
claring that  the  provisory  executive  council,  the 
generals  of  the  armies,  and  all  constituted  bodies 
ivhatsoever,  were  plac^  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  said  committee,  which  would  render  an  ac- 
count to  the  Convention  every  eight  days;  and 
that  the  provisory  executive  council  was  to  act 
only  under  the  authorization  of  the  said  Committee 
of  Salut  Public  in  matters  relating  to  the  security 
of  the  republic.  They  also  declared  and  inserted 
in  their  present  decree,  that,  the  government  being 
declared  revolutionary,  any  inertness  or  delay 
would  be  considered  as  treason,  and  that  all  the 
revolutionary  laws  must  be  executed  rapidly  (ra- 
pidtment). 

On  the  14th  of  October,  only  four  days  after  the 
passing  of  the  last-mentioned  decree,  Marie  An« 
toinette  was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. The  sufferings  of  that  hapless  queen  since 
the  execution  of  her  husband  in  the  month  of 
January  had  been  excessive,  for  the  detestable  in- 
genuity of  the  roost  ingenious  tormentors  and  tor- 
turers had  been  directed  to  their  aggravation  and 
embitterment.  For  some  short  time  after  that 
execution  she  was  allowed  a  little  more  liberty  in 
the  Temple.  Her  two  children,  and  the  other 
companion  of  her  captivity,  the  Prmcess  Elizabeth, 
were  even  deluded  by  the  hope  that  the  Convention 
intended  to  send  them  all  out  of  France.  But  the 
queen  was  a  stranger  to  this  hope^  and  continued 
to  suffer  an  agony  which  nothing  could  calm. 
Her  daughter,  the  only  one  of  the  party  that  sur- 
vived the  Reign  of  Terror,  says,  '*  No  hope  could 
touch  her  heart;  because  life  and  death  were 
equally  indifferent  to  her.  She  would  sometimes 
look  upon  us  with  an  air  of  pity  which  made  us 
shudder.  Fortunately  affliction  increased  my  ill- 
ness to  so  serious  a  degree,  that  it  made  a  diversion 
to  the  mind  of  my  mother."  ♦  The  torturer-in- 
chief  was  the  obscene,  bloody,  and  in  every  way 
execrable  Hubert,  whom  we  have  seen  borne  in 
triumph,  and  crowned  with  the  civic  crown,  by 
the  people  of  Paris.  At  the  instigation  of  this 
monster,  who  appears  not  to  have  had  a  single 
redeeming  quality,  and  to  have  been  altogether  a 
stranger  to  that  political  fanaticism  which  has 
been  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  crimes  of  some 
of  his  compeers  (pleaded  much  too  often  and 
much  too  confidently),  the  royal  captives,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  liouis  XVI.,  were  deprived  of 
every  comfort,  and  were  literally  half-starved.  He 
pretended  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  better 
treatment  than  the  lowest  family  of  sans-culottes, 
or  the  worst  of  criminals,  or  the  galeriens.    Their 
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servanls  were  all  sent  away,  except  an  old  wom«n 
who  took  charge  of  the  linai,  a  cook,  and  tvo 
girls ;  and  these,  appointed  by  the  commttoe,  were 
not  admitted  into  the  apartment  where  the  queea 
resided.  The  £iithful  Clery,  whom  the  king  had 
so  tenderly  implored  to  take  care  of  his  son,  wm 
even  separated  from  the  dauphin.  The  wax- 
lights,  which  had  hitherto  been  allowed,  were 
changed  into  tallow  candles ;  the  silver  forks  and 
spoons  into  copper  ones ;  and  the  china  plates  and 
dishes  into  common  crockery.  To  some,  if  not  to 
all  of  these  privations,  the  queen,  at  least,  absorbed 
by  her  deeper  sufferings,  must  have  been  indif- 
ferent ;  but  Hubert  had  other  pangs  in  store  for 
her,  and  for  them  all.  Furnished  with  the  decree 
of  the  commune,  to  which  he  continued  to  be 
substitute  procureur-general,  he  went  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  barbarously  tore  from  them  a  number  of 
little  articles  which  were  dear  to  them,  as  recalling 
the  memory  oF  those  friends  who  had  procured  or 
given  them.  He  also  deprived  Madame  Elizabeth 
of  a  rouleau  of  eighty  louis-d'or,  which  had  been 
given  to  her  by  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  a  short 
time  before  her  death ;  and  ^venting  nearly  every 
day  some  new  torment,  and  finding  in  the  members 
of  the  council  of  the  commune  monsters  as  de- 
praved as  himself,  quite  ready  to  authorise  what- 
ever he  might  suggest,  he  separated  the  young 
dauphin  from  his  mother,  his  aunt,  and  sister,  and 
gave  him  in  charge  to  Simon  and  his  wife,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  that  the  little  Capet  might  receive 
a  sans-culottic  education.  But  Herbert  had  not 
even  yet  reached  the  acm^  of  his  atrocity  or  beast- 
liness. He  proceeded  to  invent  calumnies  so  un- 
natural, so  revolting,  so  unspeakably  obscene,  that 
we  can  scarcely  venture  to  hint  at  them.  But 
the  hint,  at  least,  must  be  given :  he  accused  the 
queen  of  incest  with  the  dauphin ;  he  accused  the 
aunt  of  being  a  partner  or  participator  in  the 
crime ;  he  accused  them  both  of  debauching  the 
child  in  order  to  destroy  his  health,  so  that,  if 
monarchy  should  ever  be  re-established,  the  dau- 
phin being  enervated,  they  might  reign  or  rule  in 
his  stead ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  Mayor  Pache 
and  the  procureur  of  the  commune,  Chaumeite,  be 
forced  the  dauphin  to  put  his  signature  to  a  paper 
which  contained  these  infernal  charges.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  poor  boy,  who  was  only 
eight  years  old^  had  any  nodon  of  the  import  of 
the  paper  he  was  thus  forced  to  sign.  It  is  pro- 
bable— it  is  almost  certain  that  he  could  have  no 
conception  of  the  charges ;  but  we  are  assured  by 
his  sister,  who  was  some  years  older  than  himself, 
that  he  imderstood  the  paper  to  be  some  kind  of 
denunciation  against  his  own  mother  and  against 
his  aunt,  and  that,  from  the  moment  he  had  signed 
t/,  he  never  spoke  again.*  Robespierre,  though 
eager  for  the  queen's  trial  and  death,  was  exceed- 
ingly enraged  at  these  charges,  not  on  account  of 
their  falsehood  and  atrocity,  but  because  he  thought 
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thewi  impolitic.  "  That  fool,  HiJbert,**  said  he, 
"  will  make  her  an  object  of  pity  !'*  Nevertheless, 
the  accusations  were  retained  to  be  produced  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  without  any  remon- 
straoice  either  from  Pache  or  from  Chaumette,  who 
were  cited  in  Uebert's  denunciation  as  witnesses  of 


the  dauphin's  signature.  It  was  on  the  3rd  of  July 
that  the  queen  was  separated  from  her  son ;  shortly 
after  she  was  separated  from  her  daughter  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth ;  and  on  the  night  between  the 
1st  and  2nd  of  August  she  was  removed  from  the 
Temple  to  the  Conciergerie.     In  this  great  ante- 
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chamber  of  death  she  was  watched  most  rigorously, 
for  reports  were  circulated  that  every  possible  kind 
of  attempt,  including  some  of  the  most  desperate 
character,  would  be  made  to  rescue  her,  and  carry 
her  out  of  France.  Some  plans  were  really  devised, 
both  before  she  was  removed  from  the  Temple  and 
afterwards,  but  not  one  of  them  appears  to  have 
presented  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  In  the 
interior  of  France  all  hearts  that  were  not  steeled 
against  pity  were  paralysed  by  terror,  and  the 
foreign  armies  on  the  frontiers  could  do  nothing. 
The  best  attempt  was  made  by  Count  Merci,  the 
Austrian  minister,  who  found  means  of  communi- 
cating by  letter  or  message  with  Danton,  whose 
protection,  he  thought,  might  at  least  save  the 
queen's  life.  Danton,  it  is  said,  even  promised 
his  support,  declaring  that  the  death  of  the  queen 
had  never  entered  into  his  political  calculations, 
and  that  he" would  endeavour  to  save  her  without 
any  view  to  his  personal  interest.*  But  Danton, 
whose  courage,  except  in  words,  was  always  pro- 
blematical, was  scared  by  the  Committee  of  Salut 
Public y  by  the  espionage  which  was  also  the  order 
of  the  day,  by  the  prospect  of  the  inevitable  ruin 
that  awaited  him  if  any  correspondence  or  under- 
standing with  Austria  should  be  detected,  and  by 
the  bloody  rabies  of  the  clubs  and  the  populace, 
who  had  long  determined  that  the  queen  must 
perish,  and  that  her  execution  would  be  the  proper 
answer  to  give  to  foreign  interference,  war,  and 
invasion.  In  Dan  ton's  protestations  of  disin- 
terestedness on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  we 
cannot  place   the  slightest  confidence.     If,  with 
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safety  to  himself,  he  could  have  saved  the  life  of 
the  queen,  and  have  taken  some  large  sum  which 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  readily  have  paid, 
he  would  most  assuredly  have  done  it,  for  he  was 
no  fanatic;  he  had  none  of  the  passion  of  shedding 
blood  for  the  mere  sake  of  shedding  it :  he  had 
been,  in  a  manner,  the  first  author  of  the  system  of 
Terror — he  had  recommended  or  justified  mas- 
sacres en  masse,  when  he  fancied  that  they  would 
lead  directly  ti>  some  great  result — but  he  had 
shown  (what  is  not  altogether  an  inconsistency) 
an  aversion  to  murder  in  detail,  and,  in  almost 
every  case  where  application  had  been  made  to 
him  to  save  the  life  of  an  individual,  he  had  done 
it.  It  is  said  that  even  in  the  September  mas- 
sacres, not  one  personal  enemy  bf  Danton  was 
sacrificed  as  such. 

We  have  noticed,  not  without  astonishment,  the 
vast  number  and  infinite  variety  of  persons  that  wit- 
nessed the  sufferings  of  the  royal  prisoners  with, 
dry  eyes  and  unmoved  hearts :  but,  after  the  king's 
death,  two  or  three  of  the  municipals,  but  not  more, 
were  sensibly  affected  by  the  condition  of  the 
queen,  and  made  some  perilous  efforts  to  save 
her.  One  of  these  men,  Toulan,  appears  to  have 
carried  all  the  information  he  could  collect  to  the 
hapless  captives :  another,  Michonis,  introduced  to 
the  queen  a  disguised  emigrant,  who  could  do 
nothing  but  hold  forth  an  illusory  hope,  by  pre- 
senting a  flower  to  her  majesty,  within  the  leaves 
of  which  was  concealed  a  minute  slip  of  paper, 
bearing  these  words,  "  Vo8  amis  sont  frHs^^  (your 
friends  are  ready).  Cleverly  as  the  whole  affair 
was  managed,  it  was   discovered    by  that  ten- 
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thotlsiind^eyed  Argot  the  Commune.  Michonis 
mM  arrefeted  and  ereutually  guillotined  as  a  traitor 
and  agent  of  the  foreign  powers.  And  from  this 
time  gendarmes,  selected  from  among  the  most 
decided  Jacobins,  were  placed  night  and  day  at 
the  door  of  the  queen's  chamber  or  cell,  with 
orders  not  to  speak  to  her,  and  not  to  answer  if 
she  spoke  to  them. 

In  the  Conciergerie  she  was  confined  in  a  room 
which  was  called  the  council-chamber,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  most  unwholesome  apartment  in  the 
whole  prison.  Richard,  the  gaoler,  ventured  to  re- 
present that  the  place  was  unfit  for  her  reception,  but 
he  was  told  that  a  dungeon  and  straw  would  be  good 
enough  for  such  a  prisoner.  The  man  and  his  wife 
had,  however,  some  humanity,  and  made  the  room  as 
comfortable  as  they  could.  The  queen  was  allowed 
to  set  up  an  altar,  and  she  passed  the  best  of  her 
time  on  her  knees  before  it  in  prayer,  which  no 
human  being  ever  more  needed.  In  general  the  pri- 
soners remained  only  a  day  or  two  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie before  they  were  carried  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  which  sat  in  the  old  Palais  de 
Justice  close  by»  and  theti  to  the  block,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Charlotte  Corday:  but  the 
queen  was  left  there  for  nearly  ten  weeks,  although, 
as  early  as  the  25th  of  August,  Fouquier  Tinville, 
the  accuser-general,  complained  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  president  of  the  Convention,  that  he  was  ac- 


cused in  the  newspapers,  in  the  clubs,  and^'sll 
public  places,  of  shamefully  delaying  the  affair  of 
the  ci-devant  queen.  At  last,  on  Sunday  night, 
the  13th  of  October,  her  indictment  was  aelivered 
to  her;  and  on  the  following  morning  she  was 
carried  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Put- 
ting the  usual  questions  to  her,  the  president  (Her- 
man) said,  "  What  is  your  name  ?"  She  replied 
calmly,  "  I  am  called  Marie  Antoinette  of  Lor- 
raine of  Austria."  *'  What  is  your  condition  ?** 
*'  I  am  widow  of  Louis  Capet,  once  King  of  the 
French."  "  Your  age?"  "  I  am  thirty-eight 
years  old."  She  was  no  older,  but  she  looked 
sixty  or  seventy.  Fouquier  Tinville  read  the 
long  indictment,  which  charged  her  with  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  amiss  since  her  arrival 
in  France  ;  with  all  the  embarrassments  and  public 
debt  which  had  preceded  the  revolution;  with 
every  counter-revolutionary  project  which  had  been 
conceived  since  the  meeting  of  the  States-general ; 
with  an  implacable  and  savage  hatred  to  the 
generous  French  people ;  with  having  maintained 
at  all  times  a  close  connexion  and  correspondence 
with  the  worst  enemies  of  France ;  with  having 
enriclied  her  brothers,  the  emperors,  with  incal- 
culable sums  of  money  taken  out  of  the  national 
treasury,  &c.  &c.  Notwithstanding  Robespierre's 
political  remonstrance,  the  horrible  charge  in- 
vented by  Ht5bert  was    inserted   in  the   indict - 
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meat;  and  Hihett  himself  was  there  to  apeak 
as  a  witness,  and  present  the  paper  the  dauphin 
had  signed,  the  dauphin  being  too  young  to  appear 
in  a  court  of  law.  After  Ht^bert  had  been  ex* 
amined,  the  queen  heing  called  upon  to  say  what 
s^e  could  reply  to  his  deposition,  answered  to 
several  of  his  charges,  which  were  only  ridiculous, 
but  took  no  notice  of  his  monstrous  invention. 
One  of  the  jury  called  upon  the  citizen  president 
to  take  notice  of  this  omission,  and  the  citizen 
president  put  the  question  singly  and  distinctly. 
"  I  have  not  answered,'*  exclaimed  the  queen, 
**  because  nature  refuses  to  answer  such  a  charge 
hrought  against  a  mother.  I  appeal  to  all  the 
mothers  that  are  here !''  She  was  dreadfully  ex- 
cited ;  but,  except  in  this  one  case,  her  answers 
were  calm,  clear,  concise,  and  her  composure  and 
dignity  unruffled.  A  smile  played  on  her  lips  at 
the  depositions  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  as  when  a 
low  ruffian  affirmed  that  Lafayette  had  always  been 
her  best  friend,  and  the  best  friend  and  defender  of 
her  husband  and  family.  Never  before  had  there 
been  so  strange  an  assemblage  of  witnesses ;  half  of 
them  were  constitutional  royalists  and  aristocrats, 
or  men  who  had  begun  the  revolution,  but  who 
were  now  all  prisoners  themselves,  or  set  down  in 
the  guillotine  lists,  to  be  taken  off,  one  by  one  or 
in  batches,  as  opportunity  might  serve.  Others 
were  ex-ministers,  ex-functionaries,  or  Girondists, 
who  had  swept  away  the  Constitutionalists,  who 
had  gone  farther  in  revolutionism  than  they,  but 
only  to  come  to  the  same  scaffold.  The  mock- 
trial,  in  fact,  was  so  directed  as  to  serve  in  a  man- 
ner as  the  trial  and  judgment  of  these  early  revolu- 
tionists and  respectability  republicans.  Ex-mayor 
Bailly,  who  had  been  discovered  in  his  hiding- 
place  at  Melun,  was  there,  and  was  so  examined 
and  cross-examined  that  the  junr  and  the  spectators 
were  convinced  that  he,  as  well  as  Lafayette,  had 
been  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  court.  Yet  Bailly 
played  his  part  wiih  some  address :  when  called 
upon  to  state  his  condition,  he  modestly  said  he 
was  a  man  of  letters;  when  asked  whether  he 
knew  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he  gave  a  cool,  half- 
insuUing  nod  to  the  queen,  and  said,  "  O  Yes,  I 
know  Madame.'*  Manuel,  late  procureur  of  the  com- 
mune, was  there  also,  and  described  bis  condition 
as  that  of  a  man  of  letters ;  and  old  Count  d'Estaing, 
who  had  fought  in  the  American  war  by  land  and 
sea,  and  Yakze,  one  of  the  expelled  Girondists 
of  the  Convention,  were  all  put  m  the  same  wit- 
ness-box, each  of  them  knowing  that  he  must  very 
soon  be  placed  at  the  bar.  None  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  so  calm  and  self-possessed  as  the 
queen.  When  the  brutal  president  cried  out  to 
her,  **  You  persist  then  in  denial  ?  You  deny  every- 
thing ?"  She  replied,  "  I  have  told  the  truth, 
and  I  persist  in  that."  ''  How  is  it,"  said  the 
president, ''  that  yqu,  who  promised  to  bring  up 
your  children  in  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
nave  only  taught  them  erroneous  and  royalist  prin- 
ciples, as  in  treating  your  son  with  that  ceremony 
and  respect  which  made  people  believe  that  you 


expected  to  see  him  become  some  day  the  successor 
of  the  ci-devant  king,  his  father?*'  She  replied^ 
*'  My  son  was  too  young  to  be  talked  to  about  suck 
things.  I  merely  placed  him  at  the  end  of  tba 
table  at  dinner,  and  helped  him  with  my  own  hand 
to  the  food  he  wanted,"  '^  Have  you  nothing 
more  to  add  to  your  defence  ?"  asked  the  president 
^'  Yesterday,"  said  the  queen,  *'  I  did  not  so  much 
as  know  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  were  to  be 
produced  against  me ;  I  was  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  charges  they  intended  to  make.  Yet,  not 
one  of  them  has  sileged  against  me  so  much  as 
one  positive  fact.  I  finish  by  observing  that  I  was 
never  a  queen-regnant,  that  I  was  never  anything 
but  the  wife  of  your  late  king,  and  that,  as  the  wife, 
I  was  bound  to  conform  to  the  will,  the  interests, 
and  the  wishes  of  my  husband."  These  were  her 
last  words  before  that  infernal  tribunal,  Fouquier 
Tinville  followed  with  a  long  declamation;  and 
then  Chauveau,  who  had  pleaded  for  Charlotte 
Corday,  and  Tronqon  Ducoudray,  another  advocate, 
were  heard  on  the  side  of  the  defence.  The  counsel 
had  been  named  and  appointed,  not  by  the  queen, 
but  by  the  tribunal ;  yet  they  both  pleaded  with 
eloquence  and  earnestness,  and  appealed  to  the 
clemency,  the  humanity  of  the  court  and  jury.  But 
the  jury  was  only  a  permanent  part  of  the  tribunal : 
and  humanity  and  decency  had  fled  from  France. 
When  Chauveau  and  Tron^on  Ducoudray  had 
finished  their  pleadings,  the  queen  was  removed 
from  the  bar  and  conducted  into  another  room,  and 
the  president  delivered  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
ending  with  a  series  of  questions,  as.  Is  the  ac- 
cused guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  republic  ? 
Is  the  widow  of  Louis  Capet  convicted  of  having 
co-operated  in  bringing  foreign  armies  into  France  ? 
Is  it  proved  that  she  has  participated  in  a  plot  or 
conspirscy  for  lighting  up  the  flames  of  civil  war 
in  the  interior  of  the  republic  ?  '^  We  are  going 
to  give  a  grand  example  to  the  universe,"  said 
President  Herman,  ''  a  grand  example  which  will 
not  be  lost  upon  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Nature  and  reason,  which  have  been  so 
long  outraged,  are  at  last  going  to  be  satisfied,  for 
equality  is  going  to  triumph !  A  woman,  who  was 
surrounded  not  long  ago  by  all  the  pomp  and 
prestige  that  the  pride  of  kings  and  the  meanness 
of  slaves  could  invent,  has  this  day  occupied  before 
the  tribunsl  of  the  natum  the  same  place  that  was 
occupied  only  two  days  since  by  another  woman, 
and  this  equality  assures  to  her  an  impartial 
justice."  These  words  alone — this  appeal  to  the 
pride  of  equality — this  call  upon  all  the  universe 
to  witness  and  wonder  at  the  great  and  startling 
deed  thst  was  doing,  would  have  sufficed  to  settle 
the  verdict,  and  would  have  expelled  every  senti- 
ment of  humanity,  of  pity,  of  justice,  from  the 
minds  of  the  revolutionary  and  faired  jurymen,  if 
any  such  sentiments  had  lingered  there.  After 
staying  about  an  hour  out  of  court,  for  form's  sake, 
the  jurymen  returned  with  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative  to  all  the  questions  which  the  president 
had  put  to  them.    The  queen  was  then  brought 
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back  to  the  bar  ;'the  declaration  of  the  jury  was  read 
to  her ;  Fouquier  Tinville  demanded  that  the  ac- 
cused should  be  condemned  to  death,  conformably 
with  the  laws ;  and  President  Herman,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  learned  brothers,  Coffinhal,  Fou- 
cault,  Sellier,  and  others  (they  were,  most  of  them, 
sans- culottes,  without  legal  or  any  other  education), 
pronounced  sentence  in  these  words : — ^'^  The  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal,  after  having  heard  the  una^ 
nimous  declaration  of  the  jury,  and  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  public  accuser,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  quoted  by  him,  condemns  the  said  Marie 
Antoinette,  called  Lorraine  of  Austria,  widow  of 
Louis  Capet,  to  the  pain  of  death :  declares,  con- 
formably with  the  law  of  the  10th  of  March  last, 
all  her  property  and  goods,  if  any  she  have,  within 
the  limits  of  the  French  territory,  to  be  acquired  and 
confiscated  to  the  profit  of  the  republic ;  orders  that, 
at  the  request  of  the  public  accuser,  the  present 
judgment  shall  be  executed  in  the  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution, printed,  and  placarded  in  all  the  extent  of  the 
republic**  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  except  for  one 
brief  instant,  had  displayed  so  much  calmness  (it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  during  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  time,  her  thoughts  were  not  far  away 
from  that  scene  of  iniquity,  for  it  is  noted  of  her 
that  she  kept  moving  her  fingers  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair  as  if  she  were  playing  on  the  piano- 
forte), heard  her  sentence  of  Death  without  be- 
traying any  emotion,  and  walked  out  of  the  court 
without  addressing  a  single  word  to  judges  or 
jury,  to  the  people  that  crowded  the  court,  or  to 
any  one  there.  It  was  half-past  four  o'clock  of 
Wednesday  morning,  the  16th  of  October,  for  the 
trial  had  lasted  all  the  14th  and  15lh.  She  was 
carried  back  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  placed  in  the 
condemned  cell  {cabinet  des  condamnes).  At  five 
o'clock  the  drums  began  to  beat  to  arms  in  all  the 
sections ;  by  seven  o'clock  all  the  armed  force  was 
on  foot,  cannons  were  placed  on  all  the  bridges, 
and,  at  intervals,  all  the  way  from  the  Conciergerie 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Notwithstanding  the 
noise  made  by  these  preparations,  the  queen,  first 
cutting  off  her  own  hair  and  changing  her  mourn- 
ing dress  for  a  dress  of  white  muslin,  threw  herself 
on  her  bed,  slept  soundly  for  several  hours,  and 
was  found  fast  asleep  when  the  executioners  came 
to  conduct  her  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock.  They  placed  her  in  an  opeu  care,  with 
her  hands  tied  behind  her,  and  they  surrounded 
the  cart  with  cavalry  and  artillery.  As  she  was 
dragged  slowly  through  the  streets  between  double 
rows  of  national  guards  and  pikemen,  and  under 
the  eyes  of  tens  of  thousands  who  crowded  the 
windows  and  the  house-tops,  all  shouting  ^^  Long 
live  the  Republic !"  "  Down  with  tyranny !"  &c., 
she  showed  no  symptom  either  of  dejection  or  of 
pride ;  she  looked  calmly  at  the  tri- colored  flags 
and  the  strange  republican  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  had  been  painted  in  front  of  most  of  the 
houses.  But  on  arriving  in  the  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution, and  catching  a  view  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  she  was  much  agitated.     It  was  but  a 


moment's  weakness.  She  mounted  the  scaioU 
with  a  firm  step,  said  a  few  words  to  a  confenor 
who  attended  her  in  a  laical  dress,  placed  hmelf 
in  the  appointed  position,  and  in  an  instant  vm  no 
more.  The  executioner  showed  the  head  to  tk 
people,  who  shouted  *'  Vive  la  RkpuUique!"  It 
was  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock.  A  little  liter 
the  body  was  thrown  into  the  cart,  and  carried  to 
a  grave,  partly  filled  with  quick-lime,  like  that 
which  had  received  the  mortal  remains  of  her 
husband. 

Before  the  month  was  ended  twenty-one  of 
the  Girondists  were  executed,  all  in  one  day,  on 
the  same  scaffold,  the  original  number  of  twenty- 
two  being  made  up  by  Gorsas,  the  journalist,  having 
been  guillotined  on  the  7th  of  October,  just  nine 
days  before  the  queen.     Some  of  these  twenty-one 
were  deputies  who,  like  Gensonm^,  had  remained 
in  Paris  after  the  decree  of  the  2nd  of  June,  and 
others  were  •deputies  who,  like  Brissot,  had  been 
intercepted  in  their  flight.     Several  of  them  weit 
deputies  who  had  not  been  named  in  any  of  the 
petitions  or  addresses  of  the  Commune  of  the  Se^ 
tions.     But,  as  a  good  many  of  those  who  had 
been  named  had  escaped,  these  new  names  were 
put  down  to  make  up  the  number  iwenh/'two. 
The  impeachment,  or  acte  (Taccusaiioih  which  had 
been  demanded  repeatedly  by  the  more  impatient, 
was   at  last  drawn  up,  and  also   presented,  by 
St.  Just     Twenty-two  victims  were  not  enough 
to  satisfy  this  blood-thirsty  and  yet  cold-blooded 
fanatic.     In  relating  the  trial  of  Charlotte  Corday, 
we  have  mentioned  that  the  papers  of  deputy  Du- 
perret   (to  whom  Barbaroux   had   recommended 
her)  were  seized  and  sealed  by  order  of  the  Con- 
vention :  now  among  these  papers  was  a  vehement 
protest  jEigainst  the  morcU  insurrection  which  com- 
menced on  the  31st  of  May,  and  ended  on  the  2nd 
of  June  in  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  Girondc:  it 
was  signed  by  seventy-three  members  of  the  c6tt: 
droit,  and  St.  Just  set  down  every  one  of  theac 
protesters  as  a  conspirator  and  traitor.     Some  of 
the  most  furious  members  of  the  Mountain  de- 
manded that  these  seventythree  should  be  tried 
and  executed  at  the  same  time  as  the  twenty-two; 
but  Robespierre,  politically  considering  that  so 
immense  a  slaughter  of  deputies  might  startle  the 
people,  who  had  not  as  yet  seen  the  inviolability  of 
one  of  their  representatives  touched  by  the  guil- 
lotine, strongly  opposed  the  proposition,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  twenty -two  might  be  tried  now, 
and  that  the  seventy- three  ought  only  to  be  put 
under  arrest.     Since  the  moral  insurrection,  there 
had  not  been  the  slightest  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  Mountain,  and  the  House,  which  would  have 
voted  for  St  Just*s  scheme  if  it  had  not  been 
modified,  readily  passed  into  a  law  or  decree  the 
propositions  of  Robespierre.*    The  seventy-three 

•  Fiva  or  tiz  petition!  had  been  presented  by  the  Jacobins.  pnyiBg 
for  the  extermioation  of  the  fkction;  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  tvo 
days  before  the  Convention  settled  the  question,  a  deputation,  ««- 
posed  of  Jacobins  and  of  members  of  aU  the  popular  soeieliai « 
Paris,  presented  themsdves  at  the  bar  to  intimate  that  they  coaW 
wait  no  lonirer— ihat  Brisaot  and  his  aooompUces  must  xeeeive  tlie 
puni^hineat  due  to  Uieir  crimes,  Sec. 
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deputies  were  arrested,  and  Fouquier  Tinville  was 
eojoiDed  to  proceed  without  further  loss  of  time 
mgainst  the  others.     This  was  on  the  3rd  of  Oc- 
tober.    Gorsasy  who  led  the  death-dance  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  was  executed  on  the 
9tb,  but  not  in  virtue  of  this  decree ;  the  ex-peda- 
gogue and  journalist  had  fled  to  Caen,  and  had 
been  outlawed  as  early  as  the  28th  of  July.    Upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  insurrectionary  army  of  the 
Calvados,  instead  of  trying  to  escape  to  Bordeaux 
with  Louvet,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  and  that  wretched 
band,  he  had  rashly  returned  to  Paris,  and  had 
gone  in  broad  daylight  to  the  Palais  Royal  (now 
Palais  £galit(^),  the  most  frequented  place  in  the 
capita],  where  he  had  a  mistress,  who  kept  a  book 
or  pamphlet  shop  in  that  nursing-place  of  French 
liberty  and  of  every  vice  under  the  sun.     On  the 
5th  of  October,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
was  seized  at  this  citizeness  Brigide's,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  escape  by  jumping  out  of  a  back  win- 
dow.    The  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  before  which 
he  was  carried  on  the  morrow,  did  nothing  but 
identify  his  person,  and  condemn  him  to  death  by 
-virtue  of  the  outlawry  which  the  Convention  itself 
had  passed.     He  attempted  to  address  the  court, 
but  the  court  would  not  hear  him,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  people,  he  said,  '*  I  recommend  ^to 
those  who  will  hear  me  my  wife  and  children !    I 
am  innocent ;  my  memory  will  be  avenged !"  His 
execution,  on  the  very  next  day,  was  witnessed  by 
the  people  without  any  unpleatont  emotion.     But, 
between  his  death  and  the  execution  of  the  Twenty- 
one,  the  constitutional  inviolability  had  received 
another  blow,  though  not  at  Paris.     Biroteau,  who 
had  been   re-revolutionizing  in  the  south,  was 
discovered  in  his  hiding-place  near  Bordeaux, 
was  carried  into  that  city,  and  guillotined  on  the 
24th  of  October.     He,  too,  had  been  outlawed  in 
July,  and  this  left  nothing  for  his  brother-deputy 
Tallien  (who  was  at  Bordeaux  presiding  over  the 
military  commission)  to  do  but  to  identify  his 
person.     **  I  know,"  said  he  to  Tallien,  **  that  the 
guillotine  awaits  me ;  but  neither  you  nor  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Mountain  would  have  escaped  it  if 
we  had  been  the  strongest."*    The  words  rest 
upon  ultra- Jacobin  authority;  but  the  sentiment 
pervades  and  permeates  the  Girondists'  memoirs 
and  hundreds  of  their  speeches. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  October,  when  the  Bor- 
deaux guillotine  was  severing  the  neck  of  Biroteau, 
that  the  grand  proces  of  the  Twenty-one  com- 
menced, not  before  the  Convention,  which  med- 
dled with  no  trials  after  that  of  the  king,  but 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  court  was 
crowded  to  excess,  some  of  the  citizens  and  citi- 
zenesses  being  brought  thither  by  their  sans- 
culottic  fury,  and  a  great  many  more  being  im- 
pelled merely  by  that  curiosity  and  love  of  sight- 
seeing which  carried  the  Parisians  to  every  kind  of 
exhibition  or  spectaclej  however  horrible  or  dis- 
gusting ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  there 
was,  as  M.  Thiers  observes,  the   charm  of  no- 

*  Jouraal  de  la  Montague,  iu  Hut.  rarlemcnt. 
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velty,  it  being  something  new  to  see  so  many 
republicans  condemned  by  other  republicans  as 
counter-revolutionists.     When  the  guillotine  was 
first  brought  into  active  operation,  it  was   con- 
sidered   as    an    invention   reserved    entirely  for 
royalists    and    aristocrats,   for   nobles,   courtiers, 
and  priests ;  but  here  were  none  but  decided  anti- 
monarchists,  men  of  the  people,  men  of  letters, 
popular  orators,  philosophes,   perfectibility  men, 
who,  reversing  the  old  monarchic  fiction,  had  pro- 
claimed the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  do  what- 
ever they  chose.     At  the  head  of  the  list,  as  the 
man    most  hated  by  Robespierre,  was  Brissot, 
"  aged  39  years,  native  of  Chartres,  man  of  letters 
and  ci-devant  deputy."   Next  followed  Vergniaud, 
"  aged  35  years,  native  of  Limoges,  homme  de 
loi  (lawyer),  ci-devant  deputy,"  &c.    Then  fol- 
lowed— Gensonnc^,  •'  aged  35  years,  native  of  Bor- 
deaux, homme  de  loi,"  &c. ;  Duperret  (whom  the 
fury  of  the  friends  of  Marat  would  not  allow  to  be 
left  in  the  category  of  the  seventy-three  protesters), 
"  aged  46  years,  agriculturist,  ci-devant  deputy, 
&c." ;   Carra,  "  aged   50  years,  man  of  letters, 
&c." ;  Ducos, "  aged  28  years,  man  of  letters, 
&c.*' ;  Gardien,  "  aged  39  years,  ci-devant  procu- 
reur-general-syndic  of  Ch&telheraut,  deputy,  &c." 
The  rest  were — Valazt?,  Duprat,  Sillery  (the  hus- 
band of  Madame  de  Genlis  and  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  Philip  Egalitt;),  Fauchet  (the  socialist 
and  bishop),  Boyer  Fonfrede,  Lasource,  Lestrope, 
Beauvais,  Ducb&td,  Mainvielle,  Lacaze,  Lehardy, 
Boileau,  Antiboul,  and  Vigee.     The  oldest  man 
of  them  all  was  Sillery,  and  he  was  only  56  or  57 
years  old ;  the  youngest  was  Boyer  Fonfrede,  who 
was  only  26  or  27.    Most  of  them  were  men  of 
letters  or  men  of  the  law :  there  were  two  mer- 
chants, and  one  medical  man.     Chauveau,  who 
had  pleaded  for  Charlotte  Corday  and  for  the 
queen,  now  appeared  as  counsel  for  these  twenty- 
one  Girondists,  who  were  all  equally  sure  of  death : 
he  remarked  that  the  law  allowed  the  prisoners 
the  greatest  latitude  for  their  defence,  but  that, 
notwithstanding,  the  articles  of  charge  had  not  yet 
been  put  into  their  hands ;  and  he  demanded,  in 
their  name,  the  production  of  these  papers,  with 
proper  time  to  examine  them.  The  public  accuser, 
Fouquier  Tinville,  who  accused  and  judged  and 
controlled  everything,  who  was  the  real  soul  of 
this  body,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  said  that 
some  of  the  papers  were  not  ready,  that  some  of 
them  should  be  handed  over  to  Chauveau  that 
evening,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  trial  must 
go  on,  and  on  it  went  at  the  charging  pace. 

The  very  first  witness  examined  was  the  de- 
mure, mild-spoken  Mayor  Pache  (**  the  good  papa 
Pache,"  as  he  was  invariably  called  by  the  people), 
who  owed  his  first  promotion  to  virtuous  Roland, 
and  who  had  been  a  Girondist  as  long  as  it  wns 
profitable  and  safe  to  belong  to  that  party.  He 
declared  in  the  first  place  that  he  had  known  very 
intimately  Brissot,  Gensonnt?,  Vergniaud,  Duprat, 
Carra,  Lasource,  Sillery,  and  Fauchet :  and  that 
he  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
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plot  aeftinBt  liberty  and  the  republic.     "  i 
time/    said  he,  ^'when  I  was  brought 


'  From  the 
into  the 
ministry,  I  remarked  in  the  Convention  a  faction 
whose  actions  all  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  re- 
public. What  confirmed  me  in  my  suspicion  was, 
the  demand  of  an  armed  force  from  the  depart- 
ments made  by  the  accused,  in  order  to  federalise 
the  republic,  and  the  protection  which  they  gave 
to  the  traitor  Dumouriez,  whose  infamous  projects 
they  must  have  known.  But  it  was  when  I  became 
mayor  of  Paris  that  I  was  better  enabled  to  follow 
the  march  of  the  accused.  Dumouriez  was 
threatening  to  march  upon  Pans,  and  the  city  was 
without  provisions.  I  hastened  to  the  Conven- 
tion's committee  of  finance  to  solicit  the  funds 
necessary  to  provision  the  city ;  and  the  members 
of  that  committee,  composed  chiefly  of  agents  of 
that  faction,  obstinately  opposed  delivering  the 
money  to  me,  the  mayor.  The  commune  of  Paris 
decided  that  in  consequence  of  Dumouriez's  trea- 
chery the  barriers  should  be  closed :  the  Committee 
of  General  Security,  consisting  of  members  of  the 
same  faction,  said  that  the  barriers  should  be  kept 
open,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  commune  should 
be  put  under  arrest"  Pache  then  took  up  the 
terrible  subject  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  attri- 
,  buting  the  idea  of  that  unpopular  body  to  Guadet, 
the  Girondist,  whereas,  as  every  one  knew,  or 
might  have  known,  the  idea  originated  with  Barr&re. 
He  said  he  always  regarded  that  committee  as 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  liberty;  and  that 
he  saw  that  the  arrests  the  committee  made  had  for 
their  object  the  provoking  of  an  insurrection  agaiust 
the  Convention,  in  order  that  the  faction  might 
have  an  opportunitv  of  calumniating  the  people 
of  Pans.  He  said  that  the  facts  which  had  con- 
vinced him  that  there  existed  in  the  Convention  a 
set  of  men  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  popular 
government  were  public  and  known  to  all  citizens ; 
that  to  go  over  all  these  acts  would  be  to  recapitu- 
late the  entire  histoiy  of  the  revolution ;  that  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  had  certainly  shown  anti- 
popular  dispositions ; — and  this  was  the  substance 
of  all  that  Mayor  Pache  could  depose.  Chaumette, 
procureur-general  of  the  commune,  the  next  wit- 
ness called  in,  began  by  declaring  that  he  believed 
the  Acte  d' Accusation  to  be  founded  on  truth,  and 
to  contain  nothing  but  truth.  Then,  descending 
to  particulars,  and  speaking  of  facts  as  of  his  own 
knowledge,  he  related,  in  his  own  manner,  all  the 
quarrels  and  contests  for  authority  between  the 
Convention  and  the  commune,  all  the  differences 
and  combats  between  the  ztXji  droit  and  the  Moun- 
tain ;  declared  that  Brissot  had  done  infinite  mis- 
chief in  the  colony  of  St  Domingo  (which  was 
true  enough,  though  not  in  the  way  meant  by 
Chaumette) ;  that  he  had  monopolised  more  power 
and  disposed  of  more  places  than  any  three  or 
four  ministers  of  the  ancient  regime ;  that  Ducos 
had  demanded  and  obtained  the  liberty  of  an 
English  servant,  who  had  notoriously  been  engaged 
in  the  sugar  and  coffee  riots ;  that  v  alaz<^  had  held 
nightly  meetings  in  his  housei  where  all  the  corn- 


plotters  and  conspirators  ^assembled.  Chaumette 
said  nothing  that  was  more  explicit  or  less  vague 
than  this,  except  that  Santhonax,  who  had  been 
appointed  commissioner  to  St.  Domingo,  by  means 
of  Brissot,  had  offered  to  take  him  out  with  him  to 
that  colony  as  his  secretary.  HtJbert,  Chaumette  » 
depute,  told  over  the  long  story  of  his  arrest  by 
the  tyrannical  Committee  of  Twelve,  said  that 
Roland  corrupted  journalists  and  other  public 
writers,  and  vowed  that  Madame  Roland  had 
tried  to  bribe  or  buy  his  own  very  popular 
and  useful  journal,  Le  Pert  Duchhie.  But  ncme 
of  these  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  went  on 
so  rapidly  or  rabidly  as  ex-Capuchin  Chabot,  who 
had  many  personal  piques  to  indulge,  the  Girondists 
having  long  treated  him  with  much  contempt. 
He  accused  them  of  being  the  most  greedy  place- 
hunters  that  had  ever  attempted  to  pass  for  patriots ; 
of  having  made  war  upon  Narbonne  and  the  other 
Feuillant  ministers  only  to  get  their  places;  of 
having  provoked  the  people  to  make  their  first 
attack  upon  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  June ;  of 
having  done  their  beat  to  rob  the  people  and  the  true 
republicans  of  the  fruits  of  their  glorious  victory 
on  the  10th  of  August;  and  finally,  of  having 
oi^nised  or  promoted  the  massacres  of  September, 
in  order  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  patriots.  He 
declared  that  in  the  nloming  of  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember Brissot  had  told  him  that  there  would  be 
great  massacres  that  evening.  Among  many 
things  which  were  not  true,  or  true  only  in  part,  the 
ex*  Capuchin  presented  some  unquestionable  and 
weighty  truths,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  the 
Girondists  and  the  cdt^  droit  were  then  the  ma- 
jority, ^during  those  awful  nights  and  days.  If 
these  pretended  friends  of  humanity  had  gone  to 
the  prisons  in  a  body,  those  long  massacres,  he 
said,  might  have  been  prevented :  but  when  the 
council-general  of  the  commune,  confessing  their 
own  powerlessness,  appeared  at  the  bar  to  demand 
assistance,  the  majority  had  carried  the  order  of 
the  day.  When  it  was  announced  that  three  hun- 
dred priests  were  being  butchered,  what  did  the 
factious  majority  of  that  Assembly  propose  or  do  ? 
"  Did  they  then,  at  least,  go  in  a  Ixxiy  to  the  scene 
of  slaughter,  and  raise  their  indignant  voices  to  the 
people?  Not  they!  They  contented  themselves 
with  naming  commissioners ;  and  what  commis- 
sioners !  Ttiert  was  Bishop  Fauchet,  that  drunken 
priest,  who  is  now  among  the  prisoners  before  the 
court,  and  two  or  three  other  men,  who  were  slto- 
gether  unknown  to  the  people.  Fauchet  had  re- 
iused  to  go — some  others  had  refused  to  go — ^ncw 
commissioners  were  named,  but  they  did  not  want 
to  have  me  among  them.  I  had  saved  a  great 
many  Swiss  and  Feuillant  national  guardsmen ;  / 
had  saved  those  traitors  to  the  Assembly  from  bein^ 
massacred  on  the  10th  of  August  by  the  just  wrath 
of  the  people.  /  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
anxious  that  I  should  not  save  the  poor  pnsonerB 
on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  September,  but  I  do 
know  that  they  were  anxious  not  to  tend  me 
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aa  one  of  the  commissioners  of  mercy.  I  was 
named,  indeed,  but  that  was  not  their  doing.  It 
was  my  friend  Bazire,  and  some  others  of  the 
commissioners,  who  consented  to  go  to  the  prisons, 
who  obtained  my  nomination.  And  Dussaulx, 
another  of  the  prisoners  now  before  the  court,  the 
friend  of  these  Girondists,  and  the  bosom  friend  of 
Brissot,  being  one  of  the  commissioners  that  went 
with  us  to  the  prisons,  prevented  me  from  address- 
ing the  people  and  making  use  of  my  influence 
over  them.  And  would  you  know  why  ?  It  was 
because  the  people  had  not  yet  massacred  Mo- 
rande,  the  personal  enemy  of  Brissot,  who  was 
in  one  of  the  prisons,  and  who  was  butchered 
afterwards."  He  dwelt  upon  the  silence  of  the 
Girondist  journals  and  the  inactivity  of  the  whole 
party  at  and  for  some  time  after  the  terrible  Sep- 
tember days ;  he  would  not  allow  that  terror  for 
themselves  had  any  part  in  this  passiveness.  Fiction, 
he  said,  had  been  as  bad  as  Brissot,  and  both  had 
drunk  wine  with  the  men  whom  they  afterwards 
called  MoiBOcreurs,  It  had  long  been  notorious, 
he  said,  that  Brissot  was  the  agent  of  Pitt.  This 
would  explain  a  great  deal.  Pitt  saw  with  despair 
that  the  revolutionary  principles  of  France  were 
making  a  rapid  progress  in  England;  it  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  disgust  the  English  people 
with  these  principles,  and  to  represent  the  French 
as  ft  nation  of  massacreurs  and  brigands  to  the 
people  **  who  had  some  pretensions  to  philosophy." 
And  John  Peter  Brissot  had  perfectly  served  Pitt's 
project  by  promoting  the  massacres  first,  by  draw- 
ing up  exaggerated  accounts  of  them  afterwards, 
and  by  attributing  them  to  the  virtuous  patriots 
who  had  made  the  revolution,  and  who  were  about 
making  the  republic.  All  this  was  wild  and 
absurd  enough,  yet  not  more  absurd  than  the 
counter-imputations  of  the  Girondists,  who  had 
been  declaring  all  along  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mountain  were  in  the  pay  of  England,  and  that 
every  crime,  every  disturbance,  every  massacre, 
was  executed  by  them  in  pursuance  of  direct  orders 
from  Pitt.  But,  perhaps,  nothing  in  Chabot's 
long  accusation  made  a  more  unfavourable  im- 
pression for  the  prisoner  than  his  quoting  some 
passages  from  Brissot's  published  letters  to  his 
constituents  (Lettres  k  ses  Commettans),  in  which 
he  called  the  revolutionary  tribunal  a  tribunal  of 
blood,  and  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  into 
two  distinct  and  antagonist  classes,  le  peupie  de 
Robespierre  ei  les  honnites  gens,  Chabot,  whose 
speech,  explanations,  and  replies  to  the  prisoners 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  two 
whole  days,  yet  left  a  great  deal  to  be  said — to  be 
invented,  or  magnified,  or  travestied  by  other  wit- 
nesses, every  witness  examined  being  a  Montag- 
nard,  a  Jacobin,  or  a  Cordelier,  or  all  three  in 
one,  and  as  such  the  political  and  mortal  enemy 
(for  in  France  all  political  enmities  were  mortal) 
of  the  persons  ag&inst  whom  he  deposed.  This 
too  was  the  case  with  every  man  that  sat  on  the 
bench  or  in  the  jury-box  of  that  vindictive,  bloody 
tribunal.     Fouquier  Tinville,  who  frequently  gave 


the  key-note  to  the  witnetaes,  and  explained  away 
their  contradictions,  laboured  to  connect  Charlotte 
Corday  and  the  assassination  of  Marat,  not  only 
with  Duperret  and  the  deputies  who  had  been  at 
Caen,  but  also  with  those  who  had  taken  totally 
different  directions,  or  who  had  never  quitted  Paris. 
Montaut,  going  further  back,  declared  that  they 
had  thought  of  assassinating  Marat  that  night 
when  the  traitor  Dumouriez,  in  the  midst  of  the 
charming  festival,  was  reprimanded  by  the  courage- 
ous Friend  of  the  People.  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
who,  like  Chabot,  was  strongly  suspected  of  being 
a  great  stock-jobber,  a  swindler,  and  a  robber, 
declared,  among  many  other  things,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Girondists  and  their 
ministers  had  encouraged  and  profited  by  the  im- 
mense robbery  committed  at  the  Garde- Meuble, 
Although  his  name  was  perpetually  mentioned  by 
the  witnesses,  although  they  quoted  his  words  on 
many  critical  occasions,  and  constantly  referred  to 
him  as  an  authority,  and  as  one  of  their  party, 
Danton  neither  appeared  at  the  trial,  nor  sent  m 
any  written  deposition.  Robesjpierre  was  equally 
invisible  and  silent;  and — ^which  is  still  more 
noticeable  and  significant  —  his  name  scarcely 
occurs  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  coune  of  the 
whole  trial.  Danton,  who  disliked  massacres  in 
detail,  and  who  was  really  free,  to  a  very  extra- 
ordinary degree,  from  personal  enmities  and  piques 
— Danton,  who  never  loved  to  witness  the  death- 
struggles  of  men  that  had  been  his  collea^es  and 
comrades,  may  have  stayed  away  from  feehng;  but 
we  believe  that  Robespierre's  absence  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  such  cause :  he  was  employing 
the  critical  interval  of  time  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  in 
the  Convention,  and  in  its  committees,  and  we  shall 
presently  see  the  result  of  his  labours  there. 

The  twenty-one  prisoners  adopted  almost  twenty- 
one  different  wavs  of  defending  themselves,  the 
only  rule  they  followed  in  common  being  to  throw 
the  charges  from  themselves,  who  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Montagnards,  upon  their  friends  and 
colleagues  who  had  escaped.  Another  pretty  ge- 
neral method  of  pleading  was,  however,  to  say,  I 
was  not  a  member  of  that  committee,  or  I  was 
not  a  member  of  it  at  that  time,  or  I  did  not  vote 
on  that  occasion  in  the  Assembly  or  Convention,  or 
I  did  not  say  or  write  those  words  then^  but  at 
another  time,  when  they  had  a  different  meaning. 
Several  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  excuse  them- 
selves at  the  cost  of  their  fellow-prisoners.  Thus 
Brissot  said  that  the  proposition  to  reform  or  re- 
construct the  commune  of  Paris  had  not  proceeded 
from  him,  but  from  GensonntJ.  Vig^e,  Boyer-Fon- 
frtkie,  Gardien,  and  Boileau,  who  had  all  been 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  denied  hav- 
ing concurred  in  the  order  which  brought  Raffet  and 
his  battalions  down  to  the  Convention ;  and  Yig^ 
even  confessed  that  all  the  ill  that  had  been  said 
about  the  Committee  of  Twelve  by  Leonard  Bour- 
don was  perfectly  true.  Boileau  seemed  to  testify 
a  great  willingness  to  send  them  all  to  the  scaffold 
if  he  could  only  preserve  himself;  he  declared 
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that,  though  for  a  long  time  he  had  not  believed  it, 
he  was  now  perfectly  convinced  that  there  had 
been  a  federalist  plot  against  the  union  and  indi- 
visibility of  the  republic ;  that  he  had  sought  for 
truth,  that  he  had  found  it  among  the  Jacobins, 
and  that  he  was  now  a  decided  Jacobin  himself. 
"  The  treason  of  the  Toulonese,"  said  he,  "  has 
convinced  me  that  there  are  conspirators :  but  I 
do  not  name  them ;  I  wait  to  be  enlightened  by 
the  judgment  of  this  tribunal."  The  president, 
seeing  him  in  so  pliant  a  humour,  asked  Boileau 
whether  he  would  not  agree  that  the  monster  who 
had  cut  short  the  days  of  Marat  had  been  insti- 
gated by  the  c6tt$  droit  ?  ^'  It  is  perhaps  that 
event  which  has  most  enlightened  me  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  conspiracy,"  responded  Boileau. 
Gardien,  following  the  example  of  Vigt^e,  con- 
demned the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and  protested 
that  he  had  taken  no  part,  or  none  but  the  smallest 
part,  in  any  of  its  obnoxious  proceedings.  Others, 
however,  were  not  so  base  in  spirit,  or  they  had  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  inutility  of  such  meanness. 
When  the  president  asked  Duch&tel  whether  it 
was  not  he  that  had  come  down  to  the  Convention 
in  his  nightcap  and  flannels  to  vote  against  the 
death  of  the  king,  the  prisoner  replied  that  it  was 
he,  and  that  the  action  was  one  at  which  he  should 
never  blush.  Lehardy,  when  asked  whether  he 
had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Giron- 
dist meetings  at  the  house  of  ValaztS,  and  whether 
he  had  not  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  Barbaroux, 
Buzot,  Pt5tion,  &c.,  replied,  "  I  only  knew  my 
colleagues,  who  are  here  with  me,  through  their 
genius  and  talent;  and  I  declare  that  they  still 
possess  all  my  esteem,  because  I  believe  that  they 
merit  it."  Vergniaud  made  several  eloquent 
speeches,  which  several  times  produced  a  very 
visible,  and  to  the  tribunal  a  very  alarming,  effect 
on  the  people  who  crowded  the  court,  and  who 
had  once  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  and  his 
friends  as  the  greatest  of  orators  and  the  best  of 
patriots.  The  length  of  the  trial,  too,  very  much 
disquieted  the  tribunal  and  the  party  that  stood 
watching,  not  merely  behind,  but  over  it,  as  too 
much  opportunity  might  be  given  for  examination 
and  reflection,  or  for  the  chance  recurrence  of 
some  generous  sentiments  in  the  convulsed  mind 
of  the  Parisians.  But  Robespierre  provided  against 
this  danger.  When  the  trial  had  lasted  three 
days,  the  Jacobin  Club  petitioned  the  Convention 
to  put  a  speedy  end  to  this  shameful  delay  of 
justice ;  and  the  great  Incorruptible,  going  over  to 
the  Convention,  moved  and  carried,  without  any 
difficulty,  a  decree  that,  "  whenever  any  trial 
should  have  lasted  three  days,  the  court  might 
declare  themselves  satisfied  in  conscience,  and  pass 
sentence  without  hearing  more."  This  decree  was 
sent  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial  to  the  tribunal 
for  its  rule  and  government.  On  the  very  next 
day,  the  30th  of  October,  when  the  twenty -one 
Girondists  were  quitting  the  Conciergerie  to  go  to 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  they  were  stopped  and  care- 
fully searched,  lest  they  should  have  concealed 


some  sharp  instruments  about  their  persons.  They 
could  not  avoid  understanding  that  this  was  to  be 
their  last  appearance  before  the  tribunal.  Valaze 
avoided  search  by  a  little  trick ;  pulling  out  from 
his  pocket  a  pair  of  scissors,  he  presented  them  to 
his  friend  and  fellow-prisoner  Riouffe  (a  political 
prisoner  like  himself,  and  like  all  who  were  then 
in  the  Conciergerie,  but  one  whose  trial  was  not 
to  be  that  dav),  and,  as  he  presented  the  scis- 
sors, he  said  aloud,  "  Keep  them,  my  friend ;  we 
must  not  think  of  suicide!"  This  deceived  the 
gendarmes,  who  permitted  him  to  pass  the  wicket 
without  any  search.  As  soon  as  they  were  all  at 
the  bar,  Fouquier  Tinville  demanded  that  the  law 
passed  by  the  Convention  should  be  read  in  court; 
the  court  ordered  that  it  should  be  transcribed  in 
their  registers ;  and,  these  things  being  done.  Pre- 
sident Herman  said,  "  Citizens  of  the  jury,  in 
virtue  of  the  new  law.which  you  have  just  heard 
read,  I  ask  whether  your  consciences  are  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  ?"  The  jury  withdrew  to  de- 
liberate. Lest  the  sudden  production  and  appli- 
cation of  80  great  a  novelty  in  law  should  shock 
tender  consciences,  the  permanent  and  salaried 
jurymen  thought  that  the  trial  ought  to  go  on  at 
least  through  this  day,  and  Antonelle,  their  for^ 
man  or  chief,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  said  for  them  that  their  re- 
ligion (meaning  conscience)  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
enlightened.  The  court  sat  till  two  o'clock,  when 
they  stopped  proceedings,  and  went  to  dinner.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  they  met  again, 
Antonelle  declared  that  the  conscience  of  the  jury 
was  sufficiently  enlightened.  The  president  then, 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  invited  the  citizens  of  die 
jury  to  retire  and  deliberate  on  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 1.  Is  it  proved  that  there  has  existed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  indivisibility  of  the  re- 
public, against  the  liberty  and  the  security  of  the 
French  people  ?  2.  Are  John  Peter  Brissot,  Peter 
Victorin  Vergniaud,  &c.,  &c.,  convicted  of  having 
been  authors  or  accomphces  of  it  ?  The  jurymen 
withdrew :  the  twenty-one  prisoners  were  removed 
by  gendarmes :  it  was  seven  o'clock  at  night 
Perhaps  some  clouds  came  over  the  sufficiently  en- 
lightened consciences  of  the  jury ;  perhaps  they  were 
only  seeking  to  make  the  action  of  Robespierre's 
legal  ordonnance  more  solemn  and  awful ;  perhaps 
they  only  wanted  to  prolong  the  agony  of  some 
of  the  prisoners  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  the 
reason  of  their  long  absence,  it  was  ten  o'clock 
before  the  jurymen  returned  into  court  with  a 
unanimous  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the  ques- 
tions. This  was  their  verdict;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  tribunal  condemned  to  death,  with 
forfeiture  of  goods,  &c.,  John  Peter  Brissot  and 
all  the  rest,  making  no  exception  in  favour  of  those 
who  had  shown  so  much  readiness  to  recant.  The 
prisoners  were  then  brought  in,  and  the  president 
read  to  them  the  declaration  of  the  jury  and  the 
sentence  of  the  court.  Brissot's  head  dropped 
upon  his  chest,  his  arms  fell  by  his  side ;  he  seemed 
already  half  dead.    Fauchct  shut  his  eyes  and 
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seemed   to  pray :  but  others  shouted  "  Vive  la 
Republique  /"  and  made  a  show  of  more  firmness. 
Gensonne  demanded  permission  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  application  of  the  law,  but  this  was  refused 
by  the  court.     Some  of  the  prisoners  hereupon 
made  a  loud  clamour ;  some  of  them  uttering  ter- 
rible invectives  against  their  judges,  and  others  re- 
newing the  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Republique  !  Vive 
la  Liberie .'"    The  president  ordered  the  gendarmes 
to  do  their  duty  and  remove  the  prisoners.     The 
condemned  legislators  then  quitted  the  court,  some 
of  them  throwing  assignats  to  the  people,  and  cry- 
ing out  "  A  nouSj  nos  amis  !  Help  us,  good  friends ! 
we  are  innocent !"  The  people,  it  is  said,  manifested 
a  universal  indignation  at  this  appeal  to  them,  and 
trampled  the  paper  money  to  pieces  under  their 
feet     When  this  uproar  was  subsiding,  a  gen- 
darme, who  had  been  escorting  the  prisoners  out  of 
court,  returned  hastily  to  tfie  bar  and  said  a  few 
hurried  words.     Then  Fouquier  Tinville  stood  up 
and   said  aloud  that  one  of  the  condemned  had 
stabbed  himself,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  re- 
quire that  two  ushers  should  be  sent  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  name  of  the  individual ;  and  that, 
in  case  he  was  dead,  his  body  should  be  carried  in 
a  cart  and  exposed  at  the  place  of  execution.     An 
usher  presently  returned  with  the  information  that 
the  name  was  Valaztl,  and  that  the  man  was  dead. 
[When  he  gave  the  scissors  to  Riouffe  he  kept  a 
sharp  poignard  concealed  about  his  person.]     The 
tribunal  forthwith  ordered  that  the  corpse  should  be 
carried  to  the  guillotine,  and  interred  in  the  same 
cemetery  as  the  bodies  of  the  rest  of  the  condemned. 
It  was  midnight  when  the  twenty  survivors  were 
carried  back  to  the  Conciergerie  to  spend  the  few 
fleeting  hours  that  intervened  between  sentence  and 
execution.     The  manner  in  which   they  passed 
this,  their  last,  night  has  been  made  matter  of 
wonderment,  admiration,  and  extravagant  eulogy ; 
Thiers  calls  their  last  night  sublime ;  and  we  regret  to 
see  that  not  a  few  recent  English  writers,  apparently 
insensible  to  the  outrage  they  commit  on  English 
sense  and  English  feeling,  and  on  our  notions  of 
what  constitutes  sublimity ^  have  taken  Thiers  upon 
trust  and  have  re-echoed  his  praises.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  account  of  the  conduct  of  these  dying  Gi- 
rondists, for  it  rests  entirely  on  the  evidence  of 
Riouffe,  who  was  their  partizan  and  friend,  who 
was  a  professional  homme  de  lettres,  and  phrase 
and  effect  maker,  and  whose  subsequent  life  (for  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  guillotine  and  sur- 
vive the  Reign  of  Tetror)  proves  him  to  have  been 
very  capable  of  falsehood  and  baseness.*     But,  ad- 

*  Riooffe.  after  fignring  Among  the  most  entbusiattic  of  republicans 
and  liberty •and-equality  men,  became  one  of  the  earliest  worshippen 
of  the  rising  star  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  from  whom,  in  due  course  of 
time,  he  received  i«rofitable  placet,  prefectures,  the  order  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  &c.  He  died  in  1814,  before  tlie  fall  of  the  emperor.  He 
rubluhed  his  '  M4mtnrei*  and  his  '  Tableau*  det  Prwmt  de  Parit,' 
immediately  after  the  downfall  of  Roliespierre.  His  Memoires.  which 
have  been  perpetnally  quoted  without  doubt  or  examination,  contain 
Uie  most  minute  details  not  only  of  the  actions  and  words  of  many 

firisonets  he  never  was  allowed  to  see,  and  of  all  that  passed  in  the 
nterior  of  the  Gonciergerie,  but  also  uf  the  behaviour  and  very  words 
of  the  victims  in  the  death-carts  or  on  ilie  scaffold.  "If  anybody." 
•ay4  he,  **  wishes  to  know  how  I  was  so  well  informed,  let  him  know 


mitting  every  circumstance  Riouffe  relates  to  be 
perfectly  true,  the  conduct  of  the  condemned  men 
appears' in  our  eyes  to  have  been  a  mere  mixture  of 
boast  and  bravado,  of  revolting  levity,  and  a  pre- 
determination to  keep  up  their  courage  and  keep 
off  reflection  by  constant  excitement — iy  an  excite- 
ment scarcely  more  sublime  in  its  nature  than  that 
which  desperate  sailors  in  a  sinking  ship  have  often 
found  in  puncheons  of  rum.  According  to  Riouffe, 
whose  account  differs  very  materially  from  that 
given  by  Thiers  (who  had  no  other  authority  than 
his  to  follow,  and  who  applies  anecdotes  or  descrip- 
tions of  what  passed  in  the  prison  in  the  several 
preceding  days  to  this  last  night  of  all)  they  spent 
the  hours  between  their  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion in  singing.  He  says^ — "  The  signal  they  had 
promised  to  give  us  (of  their  being  condemned) 
was  given ;  it  was  the  striking  up  of  patriotic 
songs,  which  burst  forth  simultaneously,  all  their 
voices  mingling  in  a  last  hymn  to  liberty.  They 
parodied  the  Marseillese  Hymn  thus,  to  make  it 
applicable  to  their  case — 

'  Contre  nous  de  la  tyrannie^ 
Le  ctmteau  sanglant  est  leve.* 

All  that  frightful  night  re-echoed  with  their  songs, 
and,  if  at  times  they  interrupted  their  singing,  it 
was  only  to  talk  about  their  country  or  to  listen  to 
some  witticism  of  Ducos." 

On  the  following  morning,  the  31  st  of  October, 
the  Twenty  living,  and  ValaztS  the  dead,  were  put 
into  carts  and  carried  to  the  place  of  execution, 
which  was  close  under  the  Salle  de  Manage,  the 
scene  of  their  triumphs  over  the  king  and  the  Feuil- 
lants,  and  then,  with  so  short  an  interval  between, 
of  their  defeat  by  the  Montagnards.  Their  hetfds 
were  bare,  their  hands  were  tied  behind  their 
backs ;  to  save  time  at  the  scaffold  they  were  all 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  with  their  coats  hung  loosely 
round  their  necks.  To  the  people,  who  were  col- 
lected in  immense  crowds  along  the  streets,  and 
who  shouted  "  Long  live  the  Republic !  Death  to 
all  Traitors !"  they  replied  by  shouting  "  Vive  la 
Republique !  '*  and  by  singing  in  chorus  the 
first  verse  of  the  famed  Marseillese  Hymn,  ac- 
cording to  their  new  version,  importing  that 
the  day  of  glory  had  arrived,  that  the  bloody 
knife  of  tyranny  was  raised  against  them.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  they  de- 
scended from  the  death-carts,  embraced  one  another, 
and  cried  again  "  Vive  la  Republique .'"  Brissot, 
however,  and  several  others  were  faint  and  silent, 
even  as  they  had  been  during  their  tedious  transit 
from  the  prison.  The  first  that  ascended  the 
scaffold  was  Sillery.  The  guillotine,  and  Samson 
and  his  men,  worked  with  such  rapidity,  that  in 
thirty-one  minutes  they  were  all  dead.    • 

There  was  now  no  single  day  on  which  the 
guillotine  was  idle ;  but  six  days  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  twenty-one  deputies  a  victim  appeared 
on  the  scaffold  who  demands  some  more  particular 

that  it  was  by  means  of  the  executioner,  who  came  every  day  into 
that  horrible  abode,  and  recounted  to  the  gaolers  all  these  abomimible 
and  admirable  circumstances."  Thus  the  executioner  told  the  gaolers, 
the  gaolers  told  Riouffe,  and  Riouffe,  who  could  not  have  written  a 
line  of  hb  book  in  prison,  told  the  public ! 
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though  brief  notice.  This  was  Philippe  Egalite, 
ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  alter- 
nately accused  by  the  Girondists  of  being  an 
ultra- Jacobin,  and  by  the  Jacobins  of  being  a 
Girondist.  As  soon  as  the  flight  of  his  sons  with 
Dumouriez  was  known  in  the  Convention,  certain 
messengers,  who  found  him  playing  at  whist  in  his 
splendid  residence  of  Palais-Egalite,  late  Palais- 
Royal,  were  dispatched  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
wanted  at  the  bar.  He  went,  appealed  to  his  in- 
violability as  a  representative  of  the  people,  to  his 
past  services  to  the  revolution,  and  protested  that 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  the  defection  of  his  eldest  son.  **  If,"  said 
he,  "  my  son  is  really  a  traitor,  I  see  here  the 
image  of  Brutus,  and  I  know  how  to  follow  that 
Roman  example."  But  all  this  availed  him  no- 
thing ;  and  a  decree  was  presently  passed  which 
sent  him  a  state  prisoner  to  Marseilles.  By  other 
decrees  which  speedily  followed,  and  which  were 
either  proposed  or  warmly  supported  by  Robes- 
pierre, every  individual  of  his  family  that  could 
be  found  in  France  was  put  under  arrest,  and  the 
property  of  all  of  them  under  sequestration.  For 
more  than  six  months  he  lay  in  prison  at  Mar- 
seilles, uncertain  of  his  fate,  and  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  march  of  affairs ;  but  on  the 
3rd  of  November  Philippe  Egalitt5  was  brought 
back  to  Paris,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month 
he  stood  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
charged  by  the  Convention  and  by  the  Public 
Accuser  with  having  been  the  accomplice  of  the 
Girondists  who  had  perished  on  the  last  day  of 
October.  The  merits  of  the  parties  were  different, 
but  the  trial  of  Philippe  Egalite  was  to  all  intents 
as  great  a  mockery  of  justice  as  the  trial  of  the 
queen,  whose  earliest  and  most  terrible  enemy  he 
had  been.  In  one  particular,  however,  it  was 
less  odious — it  was  exceedingly  short.  In  the 
account  before  us*  scarcely  a  word  is  said  to  prove 
his  complicity  either  with  Dumouriez  and  his  own 
son,  or  with  the  Girondists,  who  had  so  frequently 
endeavoured  to  piucure  his  arrest  or  banishment. 
The  chief  crime  imputed  to  him,  or  that  which 
was  most  dwelt  upon,  was  his  fondness  for  Eng- 
land, his  frequent  journeys  and  his  numerous  in- 
timacies in  this  country.  He  was  asked  whether, 
during  his  residences  in  Loudon,  he  had  not  been 
closely  connected  with  the  creatures  of  Pitt?  In 
denying  the  fact,  which  he  well  might  do,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  seen  Pitt,  because  he  had  let- 
ters to  deliver  to  him ;  and,  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  French  people,  this  admission  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  confession  of  enormous  guilt.  He  was 
asked  whether  he  had  not  sent  his  daughter  over 
to  England  in  the  view  of  getting  her  married  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  George  III.?  Having  replied 
in  the  negative,  he  was  asked  what  was  the  object 
of  his  last  journey— of  his  last  pretended  mission 
to  England  ?  He  said  he  went  or  was  sent  be- 
cause  it  was  known  he  was  very  intimate  with  the 
opposition  party  in  thai  country^  and  because  t/ie 

•  BaUetiu  du  Tribunal  Revolutionnaire,  in  Hist.  Parlement. 


French  government  of  that  time  wished  to  preserve 
peace  with  England.*  But,  when  his  daughter 
and  Madame  Genlis  went  to  London,  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  Girondist  traitor  Petion— how 
was  that  ?  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  then 
that  Ptition  had  any  evil  designs  against  the  re* 
public.  But  did  he  not  know  that  Madame  Genlis, 
to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  daughter,  ^as  an 
intriguing  woman  (une  intrigante)  ?  He  declared 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  But  he  must  know 
that  at  a  later  period  P<$tion  kept  up  a  close  corre- 
spondence with  his  eldest  son,  who  was  in  the 
army  of  Dumouriez.  He  only  knew  that  PiJtion 
had  received  some  letters  from  his  son ;  and  the 
letters  which  he  himself  had  received  from  his  son 
never  contained  the  slightest  hint  of  Dumouriez's 
criminal  intentions.  But  was  he  not  aware  that 
the  husband  of  the  intrigante  Genlis,  the  traitor 
Sillery,  his  constant  c(^nsellor,  had  been  closely 
connected  with  the  Girondists  Buzot  and  Louvet? 
And  did  he  not  know  that  Louvet's  proposing  the 
banishment  of  the  entire  family  of  Orleans  was 
but  a  blind  and  a  trick  concerted  between  them? 
No,  he  knew  nothine  of  the  sort.  His  very  vote 
on  the  trial  of  his  kinsman  Louis  XVI. — a  vote 
which  we  believe  to  have  proceeded  from  fear- 
was  now  brought  against  him  as  an  unrepublican 
crime.  Was  it  not  by  an  artful  combination  that 
he,  Philippe  Egalitt?,  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  while  his  creature,  Sillery,  had  voted 
against  it  ?  He  said  he  knew  of  no  combinadon ; 
that  he,  for  his  part,  had  voted  according  to  his 
soul  and  conscience.  They  asked  him  how  it  was 
that  he,  who  was  at  Marseilles  all  the  time  of  the 
counter-revolution  there,  when  the  federalists  were 
putting  to  death  or  imprisoning  all  true  patriots, 
had  been  left  safe  and  undisturbed  ?  He  replied, 
that  he  had  not  been  left  undisturbed,  that  he  had 
been  brought  before  a  Marseillese  tribunal,  but 
that  the  court  had  thought  proper  to  acquit  him. 
"  But  how  was  it,"  cried  the  president,  "  that  you, 
in  a  republic,  and  in  defiance  of  equality,  suffered 
yourself  to  be  called  Prince  ?**  He  answered,  that 
he  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  it; 
that  he  had  even  put  up  a  placard  on  the  door  of 
his  apartment  prohibiting  the  unrepublican  prac- 
tice, and  imposing  a  fine,  to  go  to  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  upon  all  such  as  should  use  the  forbidden 
word.  The  immense  sums  of  money  he  had 
spent  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  and  which 
had  left  him  for  many  months  past  miserably  em- 
barrassed and  poor,  were  also  converted  into 
capital  offences.  *'  What  had  you  in  view,"  said 
the  president,  "  in  making  such  grand  largesses  ?" 
To  this  he  answered,  "  I  made  no  such  largesses. 
I  was  only  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  relieve 
my  indigent  fellow-citizens  in  the  midst  of  a 
rigorous  winter,  by  selling  a  portion  of  my  landed 
property."  He  was  aUowed  for  his  counsel 
Charles  Voidel,  who  had  been  a  member  ot  the 

•  "  C*est  nnc  Ton  aavait  que  j'^tais  trei-ll»«VBcle  parti  *  roppori- 
tion;  ek  il  r asissait  d'entratenir  la  paix  avec  rAnglolerre.  i  c«tie 
^poque."— BaFletin  du  Trib.  Revol.  in  Hist.  Partement. 
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first  or  constituent  assembly,  who  had  long  lived 
with  him  in  the  closest  intimacy,  and  who,  among 
other  services,  had  introduced  the  Duke  of  Char- 
•  tres,  or  Egalitt^  the  younger,  to  the  clubs,  public 
dinners,  and  meetings  then  in  vogue.  Voidel, 
who  had  been  a  great  detector  of  conspiracies 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  when 
the  court  and  family  of  Louis  XVI.  were  to  be 
destroyed,  pleaded  that  there  was  not  the  shadow 
of  a  proof  of  his  client's  being  engaged  in  any 
conspiracy  or  unrepublican  schemes;  and  truly 
nothing  like  a  oroo/"  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced against  nim,  while  even  the  presumptive 
evidence  seems  to  have  been  infinitely  less,  and 
far  more  loose,  than  might  have  been  expected. 
We  mean  the  presumptive  evidence  of  his  con- 
nexion or  understanding  with  Dumouriez ;  for  as 
to  his  complicity  with  the  Girondists  and  their 
federalists,  it  was  a  daring  lie  and  nonsense. 
Voidel  said  that  the  journey  to  London  of  Madem- 
oiselle Egalit^  was  solely  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health  and  her  improvement  in  the  English 
language ;  that  the  woman  Genlis  would  not  un- 
dertake the  journey  unless  she  were  accompanied 
by  two  known  patriots;  and  that  therefore  he 
himself  and  P(5tion,  who  at  that  time  passed  for  a 
good  patriot,  were  chosen  by  his  client  to  attend 
them  to  London ;  that  Dumouriez  and  the  Genlis 
had  been  the  worst  enemies  of  his  client,  and  the 
author  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen 
his  family:  for,  while  Dumouriez  deluded  the 
brother,  and  persuaded  him  to  abandon  his  country 
with  him,  the  woman  Genlis  perverted  the  mind 
of  the  sister,  &c.  He  declared  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  did  not  know  for  a  long  time  what  had 
become  of  his  daughter,  and  thst  it  was  only  the 
other  day  he  had  learned  that  she  was  in  an  hos- 
pital in  Switzerland  (dans  un  hSpital  en  Suisse), 
He  dwelt  upon  the  exhausted  fortune  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  upon  the  odium  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  the  old  enemies  of  the  revolution ;  he  re- 
presented him  as  the  constant  friend  of  liberty, 
declaring,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  royalists 
r^arded  him  as  their  most  mortal  enemy,  and 
that,  if  at  any  time  a  counter-revolution  could  have 
succeeded,  these  royalists  would  not  have  failed 
sending  him  to  the  block.  But  Philippe  Egalit($ 
had  rendered  himself  either  odious  or  contemptible 
to  aU  parties,  and  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
use  to  the  Jacobins  except  as  a  victim  for  the 
guillotine,  whose  royal  birth  would  attract  more 
attention  to  the  vigour  and  impartiality  of  the  re- 
volutionary government  than  a  commoner  sacrifice. 
It  was  thought  too  that  his  death  would  give  the 
lie  to  the  reports  which  had  once  been  so  prevalent, 
that  the  leading  Jacobins  were  his  partizans  and 
fellow-conspirators,  and  that  Robespierre  and 
Danton  were  driving  on  the  revolution  only  to 
place  him  on  the  throne.  The  tribunal  con- 
demned him  with  the  usual  forms,  and  sent  him 
to  the  scaffold  the  same  afternoon  in  company 
with  four  other  victimB.  On  arriving  in  front  of 
his  old  dwellingi  and  the  scene  of  iua  orgiesi  the 


Palais-Royal,  he  looked  at  the  building  with  a  dry 
look  (un  regard  sec),  and  kept  his  eyes  bent  upon 
it  until  the  death-cart  tm-ned  the  angle  of  another 
street ;  but  his  countenance  the  while  betrayed  no 
emotion  whatever,  and  his  whole  behaviour  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  firm  or  indifferent  as 
that  of  any  who  preceded  or  followed  him  to  the 
guillotine.  He  perished  on  the  same  spot  as  the 
king  and  oueen  and  the  twenty-one  Girondists.* 
It  is  said  that  he  complained  neither  of  his  friends 
nor  of  his  enemies,  and  that,  when  he  was  told  he 
might  be  respited  till  the  next  day,  he  refused  the 
favour,  saying  that,  as  he  was  to  die,  the  sooner 
the  better.  The  mob  expressed  their  "  lively  sa- 
tisfaction" when  Samson  exhibited  his  head.  He 
was  forty-five  years  old  when  he  died — if  not  the 
very  worst,  then  the  most  defamed  man  of  his  bad 
times. 

Next  followed  Madame  Roland.  She  had  been 
released  from  the  Abbaye  on  the  27th  of  June,  but 
had  been  arrested  again  on  the  very  same  day  by 
order  of  the  commune,  and  carried  to  Sainte- 
Pelagie,  a  far  worse  prison.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  execution  of  the  Girondists  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Conciergerie,  through  which  there  was  now 
no  exit  except  through  the  Tribunal  Revolution- 
naire  and  the  gates  of  death.  Riouffe  says  that  he 
saw  her  there,  and  was  much  struck  by  her  elegant 
and  graceful  person,  and  her  large  black  eyes  full 
of  expression  and  sweetness;  that  her  conversation 
was  serious  without  being  cold;  that  she  never 
spoke  of  the  Girondists  who  had  been  guillotined 
but  with  respect,  yet  at  the  same  time  without 
any  effeminate  pity,  and  sometimes  reproaching 
them  for  not  having  adopted  more  vigorous  mea- 
sures ;  that  her  behaviour  was  dignified  and  he- 
roic, but  that  the  woman  who  waited  upon  her 
said,  "  Before  you  she  collects  all  her  strength, 
but  in  her  own  room  she  will  sometimes  remain 
for  three  hours  together  leaning  on  the  window, 
and  weeping."  She  was  not  permitted  to  see  her 
young  daughter,  her  only  child,  who  remained 
with  her  in  Paris  when  her  husband  fled.  If  she 
really  wrote  the  last  part  of  the  MtJmoires  which 
were  published  under  her  name  (the  fact  has  been 
doubted,  and  with  some  appearance  of  reason), 
she  consoled  herself  in  her  misfortune  by  com- 
paring her  life  and  conduct  to  that  of  the  flower  of 
Roman  republicans,  by  vaunting  the  purity  and 
patriotism  of  her  par^  and  the  wisdom  of  her 
husband's  or  her  own  administration,  and  by 
uttering  rhapsodies  against  the  Mountain,  and 
Pache,  and  all  the  ultra-Jacobins,  without  expres- 
sing any  penitence  for  political  or  other  fiiults 
committed,  without  bestowing  one  word  on  the 
fate  of  the  king  or  even  upon  the  fate  of  the  queen, 
a  woman  and  a  mother  like  herself ;  without,  in 
fact,  admitting  that  her  party  had  committed  any 
fault  except  that  of  beins  over-lenient,  and  too 
mild,  generous,  and  confiding.  On  the  8th  of 
November  she  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  condemned  to  die  as 

•  BuUetin  de  Tribunal  Bevolatioimalre,  is  Hkt.  Bar Icment 
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an  accomplice  of  tlie  Girondists,  and  a  principal  in 
their  federation  plots.  She  was  executed  on  the 
next  day.*  As  she  was  drawn  through  the  streets 
she  chatted  and  seemed  to  joke  with  Lamarche, 
an  ex-director  of  assignat-printing,  who  was  in  the 
same  cart  with  her,  condemned  to  the  same  death, 
and  less  bold  to  meet  it.  She  died  with  courage, 
or  in  the  manner  that  was  fashionable ;  but  all 
the  other  particulars,  such  as  her  address  to  the 
statue  of  Liberty ,t  her  insisting  on  dying  before 
her  companion,  and  her  bon-mot  to  the  executioner, 
rest  upon  the  authority  of  Riouffe  or  upon  au- 
thority  quite  as  apocryphal.  [At  least  two-thirds 
of  these  grim  guillotine  bon-mots  or  smart  dying- 
speeches  may  be  safely  attributed  to  Riouffe.] 
Roland,  who  had  found  a  secure  hiding-place  with 
some  friends  at  Rouen,  quitted  that  asylum,  and 
destroyed  himself  a  few  days  after  hearing  of  his 
wife's  death.  On  the  16th  of  November  he  was 
found  about  five  leagues  from  Rouen  on  the  high 
road  to  Paris,  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a 
cane-sword,  with  a  paper  in  his  pocket  containing 
the  apology  of  his  life  and  death,  a  justification  of. 
his  conduct  as  minister,  &c.  The  commissioners 
of  the  Convention,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rouen 
some  time  before,  and  who  repaired  to  the  spot  to 
examine  the  corpse  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
the  ex-minister  of  the  interior,  proposed  in  their 
letter  satisfying  the  Convention  upon  this  point, 
that,  as  they  had  buried  him  by  the  road-side  where 
they  had  found  him,  they  should  erect  a  post  over 
his  grave  with  an  inscription,  ^*  to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  tragical  end  of  a  perverse  minister, 
who  had  poisoned  public  opinion,  who  had  bought 
very  dear  the  reputation  of  a  virtuous  man,  and 
who  had  been  the  chief  of  that  criminal  codition 
which  endeavoured  to  save  the  t}Tant  and  destroy 
the  republic"! 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Madame  Roland 
died,  astronomer  mayor  Bailly,  who  had  been  no 
friend  to  her  or  to  her  party,  having  remained  a 
FeuiUant  and  Lafayettist,  was  tried  and  condemned. 
He  was  accused  of  complicity  with  Lafayette,  of 
having  used  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  favour 
the  flight  to  Varennes,  of  having  been  an  aristocrat 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  infamous,  sold  to  the  tyrant, 
&c. ;  but  the  head  and  front  of  his  offence  was 
his  conduct  on  that  black  Sunday,  when  the  re- 
spectability national  guards  had  fired  on  the  peti- 

*  KotMbue  telU  « ttriking  anecdote  about  thft  lait  honn  of  the 
Giroodict  beroloe,  which  be  say*  be  obtained  from  Madame  Talma 
heneir. 

Madame  Talma,  who  wai  in  the  tame  prison  with  Madame 
Roland,  said  that  that  lady  tpnit  all  the  ni{;ht  which  preceded  her 
execution  in  playing  on  the  harpaicbord;  and  that  the  airs  she  played, 
and  her  manaer  of  playing  them,  were  m>  stroMge,  $o  shocking,  and  so 
frightful,  that  the  souiMs  haunts  her  mind  tmi  years  after,  and  could 
never  be  forgotten.— TraeeJc/i-OM  Berlin  to  Pans  in  theyear  1804. 

We  apprehend,  however,  tliat  this  story  is  more  striking  tlian  true ; 
for  the  use  nf  musical  instruments  was  pmhibited  in  the  prisons,  and. 
though  Madame  Roland,  or  her  book  of  Mcmoiras,  states  that,  when 
she  was  at  Sainte-Pelagie.  the  wife  of  the  keeper  allowed  her  to  have 
a  piano>forte  pluoed  in  one  of  the  keeper's  rooms,  and  the  keeper  per 
mitted  her  to  lio  there  and  play  upon  it,  there  is  but  small  proba- 
bility that  this  indulgence  was  continued  in  the  Conciergerie.  to  which 
she  was  removed  only  a  very  few  days  before  her  executiou. 

i  *'  Oh,  Liberty  I  what  crimes  are  being  committed  in  thy  name !" 

t  This  curious  letter  of  the  curomi»siooers  or  procousiils  (butcher 
Legendre  was  one  of  Oiem)  is  given  at  ftiU  length  in  L'Histoire  Par- 
lementaire. 


tioners  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  on  the  very 
altar  of  the  country ;  and  this  had  been  embodied 
in  numerous  petitions  presented  to  the  Convention 
by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  on  that  day ;  and  this  was  a  charge  which, 
in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  allowed  no  hope 
of  mercy  or  respite.  In  pronouncing  sentence, 
the  court  ordered  that  he  should  suffer  on  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  crime,  that  he  should  be 
executed  on  the  esplanade  between  the  Champ  de 
Mars  and  the  river  Seine,  and  that  a  red  flag 
which  he  had  used  on  that  black  Sunday  should 
be  dragged  in  the  dirt  behind  his  cart,  and  then 
burned  at  the  place  of  execution  by  the  headsman. 
Lafayette's  accommodations  in  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  fortresses  may  not  have  been  of  the  best 
kind,  but  the  hero  of  two  worlds  was  a  fortu- 
nate man  to  be  where  he  was,  rather  than  in 
Paris  with  his  former  friend  and  fellow-idol  I 
On  the  following  day  poor  Bailly,  whose  suf- 
ferings make  us  forget  his  faults  and  follies, 
was  carted  at  the  Conciergerie.  His  journey  to 
the  distant  part  of  Paris  appointed  for  his  exe- 
cution occupied  nearly  two  hours,  and  he  was 
hooted  and  insulted  by  the  sans-culottes  all  the 
way.  When  he  reached  the  spot  where  the 
guillotine  had  been  set  up  for  him,  the  delicate- 
minded  people  insisted  that  that  sacred  earth,  that 
holy  ground,  which  had  witnessed  so  many  liberty 
f6tes,  should  not  be  contaminated  by  the  blood  or 
the  presence  of  so  vile  a  criminal ;  and,  as  the 
sovereign  people  were  sovereigns  to  do  what  they 
chose,  they  stopped  the  death-cart,  took  the  scaf- 
folding of  the  guillotine  to  pieces,  and  began  to 
erect  it  in  another  place,  in  a  ditch  or  hollow  on 
the  bank  of  the  Seine  outside  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  beyond  the  esplanade.  All  these 
operations,  which  passed  under  the  eyes  of  Bailly, 
occupied  a  considerable  time,  forming  a  novelty  in 
torture.  At  last  the  broad  blade  of  the  guillotine 
hung  suspended  just  where  the  sans-culottes  wished 
it ;  and  Bailly,  descending  into  the  hollow,  saw 
the  red  flag  burned  before  him,  and  then,  mounting 
the  scaffold,  died.  The  story  about  the  trembling 
and  the  ready  reply  was  never  heard  of  untO 
Riouffe  told  it  in  his  book  a  year  after  the  astrono- 
mer's death.* 

During  the  two  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember one  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  were 
condemned  by  Fouquier  Tinville's  tribunal,  and 
executed  by  that  great  revolution-professor,  citizen 
Samson.  Not  a  man  or  woman  was  brought 
before  the  court  but  was  condemned,  and  afier 
condemnation  not  one  was  pardoned  or  even  re- 
prieved. The  Parisians'  appetite  for  blood  seemed 
truly  to  erow  with  what  it  fed  upon :  tlie  place 
of  execution  was  the  commonest  place  of  ren- 
dezvous ;  the  executions,  as  the  most  exciting, 
were  the  most  popular  exhibitions  of  the  day; 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  ran  a^^^J 

•  **  Bailly.  you  tremble,"  said  one  of  the  crowd.  "  It  is  w  A  ^ 
then,"  replied  Bailly.  In  the  same  paxagraph  Kioiiffe  comp^iB  ^ 
death  of  UaUly  to  Uwt  of  JePtt  Christ  I 
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to  them,  and,  unless  the  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly cold  or  exceedingly  rainy,  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  which  continued  for  many  months 
to  be  the  principal  slaughter-house,  was  constantly 
crowded.  Nor  was  this  crowd  composed  solely  of 
the  rabble  and  faubourg  sans-culottes ;  Manuel, 
who  had  been  procureiur-general  of  the  commune 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August, 
and  during  the  September  massacres,  to  both  of 
which  events  he  was  suspected  of  having  contri- 
buted— after  escaping  assassination  at  Montargis, 
his  native  place,  whither,  upon  the  fall  of  his 
chief,  Petion,  and  the  Girondists,  he  had  retired  to 
hide  himself— was  guillotined  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember ;  and  on  the  same  day  General  Brunet, 
who  had  been  serving  in  the  army  of  Nice,  was 
executed  for  some  real  or  imaginary  military  mis- 
take— the  principle  being  now  laid  down  and  acted 
upon,  that  every  military  error  or  misfortune  was  a 
state  crime,  and  that  every  commander  who  did 
not  achieve  in  the  field  all  that  the  legislators  and 
committee-men  sitting  in  the  Tuileries  thought  he 
ought  to  do,  or  could  have  done,  merited  death, 
with  infamy  and  confiscation  of  property.  These 
two  executions  were  followed,  on  the  very  next 
day,  by  the  death  of  General  Houchard,  who  was 
guillotined  for  not  having  taken  the  Duke  of  York 
prisoner,  and  destroyed  the  whole  English  army 
at  Dunkirk.  In  rapid  succession  the  son  of  old 
General  Custine,  and  Generals  Biron,  Beauhamais 
(the  husband  of  Josephine)*,  and  Westermann, 
were  swept  away,  the  important  services  of  the 
last  in  storming  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of 
August  being  all  forgotten.  These  executions  of 
soldiers  were  intermixed  and  varied  with  the  be- 
heading of  sundry  journalists  and  men  of  letters, 
and  lawyers  and  ex-legislators;  heads  that  had 
never  thought  alike  meeting  in  the  same  sack 
which  received  the  loppings  of  the  guillotine,  and 
fierce  political  antagonists,  who  could  scarcely 
have  met  in  life  except  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieces,  being  deposited  together  in  the  same  grave, 
with  one  layer  of  quick- lime  (their  common  winding- 
sheet  and  only  shroud)  to  consume  them  all  toge- 
ther. As  the  property  of  all  who  were  condemned 
was  confiscated,  the  guillotine  was  an  effective  in- 
strument even  in  finance.  Thus  Barrere  is  said  to 
have  remarked  facetiously,  that  the  guillotine  was 
an  excellent  mint— that  they  coined  money  in  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution !  Barnave,  who  had  married 
a  rich  wife,  could  scarcely  have  had  a  chance  of 
escape  even  if  he  had  remained  quiet  at  Grenoble, 
instead  of  participating  in  the  attempts  at  a 
counter-revolution  against  the  Mountain  there, 
and  even  if  the  papers  fotmd,  or  said  to  have  been 
found,  in  the  iron  chest  had  not  given  him  a  fore- 
most place  among  those  who  had  corresponded 
with  the  court.  He  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
seized  at  Grenoble  at  a  time  when  he  might  easily 
have  escaped  with  his  wife  into  Switzerland  or 
Savoy,  and,  after  lying  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  prison  of  his  native  town,  he  was  brought  by 
post  to  Paris  and  the  Conciergcrie.     Relying  on 
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his  eloquence,  which  had  gained  him  so  much 
fame  when  he  led  the  opposition  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  he  commenced  a  long  and  very  admir- 
able oration  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal; 
but,  when  men  will  not  listen,  eloquence  is  less  than 
powder  without  shot :  Fouquier  Tinville  interrupted 
him,  the  court  bade  him  speak  to  the  point,  the 
mob  drowned  his  voice,  and  he  was  condemned 
even  like  all  the  rest — like  the  illiterate  soldier 
who  could  only  plead  his  cause  with  sacres  and 
camp  oaths,  and  like  those  whose  only  eloquence 
was  silence  and  astonishment.  Duport-Dutcrtre, 
minister  of  justice  under  the  monarchic  constitu- 
tion, was  tried  with  him,  on  the  same  charge  of 
having  conspired  against  French  liberty  in  concert 
with  the  ci-devant  court ;  and  they  were  executed 
together  on  the  29th  of  November.  Those  who 
had  been  ministers  under  the  Gironde  were  pur- 
sued with  still  more  fury  than  those  who  had  held 
office  under  the  precious  Lafayettist  constitution. 
Claviere,  the  Genevese  minister  of  finance,  whose 
wife  was  said  to  have  rallied  and  recovered  from  a 
consumption  from  her  enthusiastic  joy  at  his  pro- 
motion,* escaped  the  guillotine  by  committing 
suicide  in  his  prison  on  the  8th  of  December ;  his 
poor  wife  poisoned  herself  two  days  after,  and  their 
only  child,  a  daughter,  fled  penniless  to  Geneva. 
The  Convention  passed  a  law  that  the  property  of 
those  who  killed  themselves,  either  before  or  after 
trial,  should  be  confiscated  to  the  republic,  even 
as  if  they  had  been  regularly  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. Lebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign  afiairs, 
with  whom  the  English  opposition  had  been  so 
eager  to  treat,  after  wandering  from  place  to  place 
in  all  manner  of  disguises,  was  found  at  last  in  a 
hayloft,  dressed  as  a  labouring  man,  was  whirled 
away  to  Paris,  and,  without  any  trial,  but  in  virtue 
of  a  decree  of  outlawry  passed  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  he  was  guillotined  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember. He  had  been  a  printer,  and  a  man  of 
letters  and  journalist,  before  he  became  a  revolu- 
tionary diplomatist,  and  he  was  only  thirty  years 
old  when  he  died.  Barnave,  who  had  done  and 
gone  through^o  much,  was  only  in  his  thirty-second 
or  thirty-third  year.  Among  the  other  victims 
who  perished  in  this  dismal  December  month  were 
Kersaint,  the  naval  officer  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  of  the  Conven- 
tion, who  had  been  as  keen  a  revolutionist  as 
any  of  them  down  to  the  end  of  1192,  but  who 
had  quitted  the  Convention  upon  their  barbarous 
sentence  against  Louis  XVI. ;  Dietrich,  ex-mayor 
of  Strasbourg,  who  had  formerly  passed  for  a  good 
patriot  and  thorough  Jacobin,  but  who  was  now 
accused  of  having  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  enemy ;  and  Madame  (ex-countess)  Dubarry, 
the  last  brazen  and  low-bred  mistress  of  Louis  XV. 
This  wretched  woman  had  got  safely  over  to  Eng- 
lany  with  considerable  property,  and  there  (in 
safety  at  least)  she  might  have  remained  ;  but  she 
returned  to  Paris  to  be  presently  lodged  in  the 
Conciergcrie.     The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  con- 

•  Dumont. 
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demned  her  to  death,  for  having  given  money  to 
some  of  the  emigrants  in  England,  and  for  having 
worn  in  London  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
"  She  had  lived,"  says  the  continuator  of  Marat's 
journal,  *'  in  debauchery  and  crime ;  and  she  died 
without  courage."  Historians  of  the  revolution 
have  continued  to  repeat,  one  after  the  other,  that 
of  all  these  victims  of  the  guillotine  none  but  the 
old  soldier  Custine  and  this  old  courtezan  showed 
any  cowardice  or  weakness.  The  imputation  upon 
Gustine's  courage  rose,  we  believe,  entirely  from 
his  religious  feelings  in  the  hour  of  death.  No 
doubt,  we  believe,  is  entertained  of  the  shrieks  and 
screams  of  the  Dubarry;  but  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  execution  have  evidently  been  ex- 
aggerated by  choice  moralists  like  Riouffe.  There 
is  a  third  victim  who  has  not  been  named  among 
the  pusillanimous,  or  among  those  who  could  not 
make  **  the  scaflFold  echo  with  the  jest ;"  and  this 
was  Manuel,  who,  according  to  the  official  account, 
could  scarcely  stand  in  the  death-cart,  and  seemed 
to  be  dead,  or  nearly  so,  before  he  reached  the 
scaffold.^  Eye-witnesses  might  probably  have 
been  able  to  increase  very  considerably  the  list  of 
those  who  fainted  in  the  cart  or  on  the  scaffold;  but 
it  appears  to  be  indisputable  that  there  was  a  fashion 
in  dying,  and  that  the  great  majority  met  their  doom 
with  theatrical  display,  or  levity,  or  indifference. 

Several  of  the  fugitive  Girondists,  instead  of 
going  from  Caen  to  the  south,  had,  like  Valaz(^ 
returned  to  hide  in  Paris.  Among  them  was 
Rabaut-St.-Etienne,  who  took  refuge  with  an  old 
friend,  was  betrayed  by  him,  and  conveyed  to  the 
guillotine.  Those  who  continued  their  flight  to 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne  underwent  the  extremities 
of  human  suffering,  and  most  of  them  perished  at 
last  in  the  hands  of  the  executioners  either  at 
Bordeaux  or  at  Paris.  Louvet,  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors, has  left  upon  record  a  moving  history  of 
the  retreat  from  Caen  of  the  deputies  who  kept 
together  for  a  time — a  history  which  would  be  still 
more  moving  if  it  were  not  written  in  the  style  of  a 
romance,  and  if  it  did  not  exhibit,  even  in  its  most 
tragical  parts,  a  lowness  of  sentiment  and  a  filthy 
imagination.t  According  to  Louvet's  account  they 
must  have  |mssed  half  of  the  time  in  which  they 
were  out  of  imminent  danger  in  dancing  the  car- 
magnole, and  singing  their  republican  songs. 
They  began  their  journey  with  some  battalions  of 
Breton  volunteers,  who  had  joined  the  insurgents 
in  the  Calvados,  but  who  were  now  retreating  home- 
ward completely  disheartened  at  the  prospects  of  the 
counter-revolution.  They  marched  in  the  ranks 
with  these  Bretons  like  common  soldiers,  hoping  in 
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t  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  Eaghth  writers  who  have  ven- 
tured to  bestow  such  unqualified  praise  on  Louvet's  and  Madame 
Roland's  Memoires  can  have  read  the  books  either  hi  the  original 
language  or  in  any  correct  or  complete  transUtlon.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  both  these  works  which  no  Englishman  would  have  the 
hardihood  to  translate  and  publbh.  In  some  respects  we  may  be  too 
flnteal:  but,  if  our  over-prudishness  can  only  preserve  us  from  such 
French  fllthiness.  long  may  it  exist  among  us !  Louvet,  like  nearly 
all  of  them,  looked  to  suidde  as  a  dernier  resort.  He  always  carried 
a  dose  of  poison  about  him ;  and  he  tells  a  story  about  how  he  con- 
cealed that  poison,  and  how  he  lost  and  found  it,  which  is  unutter- 
ably disgusting. 


this  manner  to  escape  observation.  At  Fougeres  the 
battalions  separated,  each  taking  its  nearest  road 
home.     The   deputies  remained,  and  continued 
their  march  with  the  battalion  of  Finisterre,  both 
because  it  seemed  more  attached  to  them,  or  more 
averse  to  the  Mountain,  than  the  other  battalioiM, 
and  because  it  was  going  to  Brest,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  town  they  hoped  to  find  some 
vessel  to  convey  them  to  the  south.    [To  make 
that  long  journey  by  land  and  to  traverse  the 
Vendt^e,  the  scene  of  the  most  terrible  of  wars, 
and  where  the  royalist  people  and  the  armies  of 
the  Mountain  were  alike  their  enemies,  was  too 
desperate  an  enterprise   to  be  thought  of.]    The 
Finisterre  battalion  was  only  eight  hundred  strong: 
in  most  of  the  towns  through  which  they  had  to 
pass  the  Jacobins  kept  the  upper  hand,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  precautions,  it  got  known  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  Girondists,  outlawed  by  the 
Convention,   were  with  the  battalion.     At  one 
place  a  plan  was  formed  to  seize  the  weary  de- 
puties in  their  beds  at  night,  and  send  them  to  the 
Mountain  or  massacre  them.    Farther  on  the  road 
at  Dol,  the  Jacobin  mayor  and  municipals  called 
the  national  guards  to  arms,  drew  out  some  old 
cannon,  and  sent  to  St  Malo  for  reinforcements. 
The  Finisterre  battalion  rushed  into  the  town  with 
bayonets  fixed  and  cannons  loaded,  and  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle  in  the  square  of  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville,  and  in  front  of  the  mayor's  forces.    The 
mayor  protested  that  he  had  no  intention  to  stop 
the  march  of  the  battalion,  but  only  wanted  to 
seize  the  deputies,  those  traitors  to  their  country, 
who  were  concealed  in  their  ranks.   The  Finisterre 
men,  lowering  their  bayonets  and   standing  bj 
their  guns,  told  the  mayor  and  his  national  guards- 
men to  come  and  seek  the  deputies,  since  they  were 
so  anxious  to  seize  them.    But  the  mayor  declined 
the  invitation,  and  permitted  the  battsdion  dnd  the 
deputies  to  dine  in  the  town,  and  continue  their 
march  unmolested.     In  going  through  a  narrow 
wooded  pass  near  Dinan,  the  battalion  expected  to 
be  attacked  by  a  very  superior  force ;  but  they  got 
safely  through  the  defile,  and  the  deputies  met 
with  a  charitable  reception  at  Dinan.     The  next 
morning  the  proscribed  legislators  were  roused  out 
of  their  beds  by  a  terrible  uproar   among  the 
Finisterre  volunteers,  some  of  whom  were  crying 
that,  since  the  authority  of  the  Mountain  was 
acknowledged,  it  would  be  factious  and  treasonable 
to  protect  deputies  who  were  outlawed  by  it ;  while 
others  cried  that  it  would  be  most  disgraceful  for 
brave  Bretons  to  betray  or  abandon  unfortunate 
gentlemen,  virtuous  representatives  of  the  people, 
who  had  thrown  themselves  upon  their  protection. 
The  disputants,   though    almost    surrounded  by 
enemies,  were  on  the  point  of  falling  upon  one 
another,  when  the  deputies  announced  their  in- 
tention of  quitting  the  battalion  and  shifting  for 
themselves.     Their  friends  gave  to  each  of  them  a 
good  musket,  a  sword,  and  a  cartouche-box  well 
filled  with  ball-cartridge,  and  a  white  mantle  to 
throw  over  their  volunteer  uniforms ;    and,  thus 
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armed,  they  Btruck  across  the  rough  mountainous 
country  hy  cross  and  bye  roads  for  the  port  of 
Quimper  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
not  far  from  Brest.    "  At  this  time,*'  says  Louvet, 
"  we    were  P*5tion,    Barbaroux,    Salles,    Buzot, 
Cussy,  Lesage,  Bergoing,  Giroust,  Meilhan,  and 
myself;  then  Girey-Dupri^e,  and  a  worthy  young 
man  named  Eiouffe,  who  had  come  to  join  us  at 
Caen ;  and  then  six  guides.    Buzot  still  kept  with 
him  his  man-servant,  who  was  as  well  armed  as 
the  rest  of  us  :  in  all,  we  were  nineteen."    They 
had  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  to  march,  and 
few  of  them  were  in  marching-order.     Buzot  was 
so  fat  that  he  could  scarcely  get  along,  even  with 
the  help  of  his  man-servant ;  Cussy  was  tormented 
with  the  gout ;  Barbaroux  had  a  sprained  ankle ; 
and  Riouffe,  whose  occupation  had  always  been 
sedentary,   soon   got   foot-sore  and  weary.     Yet 
nothing  but  speed  could  save  them,  for  the  revo- 
lutionary committees  in  the  townships  were  giving 
the  alarm,  and  all  the  Jacobin  part  of  the  country 
was  rising.     Sleeping  in  bams  upon  straw,  or  in 
the  fields  under  hedges,  travelling  more  by  night 
than  by  day,  and  toiling  and  starving  along  the 
roughest  and  least  frequented  roads,  and  avoiding 
the  towns,  they  fared  onward  for  the  coast.     By  a 
mistake  of  their  guides  they  stumbled  into  the 
town  of  Moncontour,  and  on  a  market-day,  when 
the  place  was  thronged  with  people.     Buzot  and 
PtJtion  were  recognised  by  several  persons,  but, 
though  there  was  a  considerable  force  of  gendarmes 
in  the  place,  they  got  through  the  town  without 
molestation.   They  looked  like  volunteers  returning 
home  on  leave  of  absence,  and  the  commandant 
of  the  Finisterre  battalion  had  given  them  passes. 
After  getting  out  of  Moncontour  they  concealed 
themselves  in  a  thick  wood  till  nightfall.    About 
midnight,  after  a  long  march  in  the  dark,  they 
reached  a  friendly  house,  where  they  found  supper 
and  beds — or  the  mattresses  and  bolsters  of  two 
beds,  which  they  shared  among  them.    Two  of  the 
party,  worn  out  "by  the  march,  and  flattered  by  the 
hope  that  they  might  lie  concealed  and  safe  there, 
remained  behind  in  this  district ;  one  of  them  was 
Lesage,  who  actually  escaped  detection ;  the  other 
-was  Giroust,  who,  though  arrested  at  the  close  of 
the  Heign  of  Terror,  was  not  brought  to  trial  until 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  when  his  life  was  safe. 
They  both  re-appeared  in  the  Convention,  and 
aflerwards  filled  several  important  posts.     The 
rest  of  the  deputies,  who  continued  their  route  to 
Quimper,  were   surprised  the  next  night,  while 
sleeping  in  a  bam,  by  a  Jacobin  magistrate,  with 
Iialf  a  regiment  of  national  guards  at  his  heels. 
At  first  they  thought  of  fighting.     "  We  were  all 
armed  to  the  teeth,"  says  Louvet,  **  each  of  us 
having,  besides  his  musket,  good  horse-pistols; 
a.T2d  I  had,  besides,  a  blunderbuss  capable  of  vo- 

xniting  twenty  bullets  at  once There  was 

Sarbaroux,  whose  high  stature  and  corpulence 
^ave  him  an  air  of  the  most  imposing  kind ;  there 
-virere  in  our  little  troop  seven  fine  grenadiers  like 
him  ;  and,  among  the  six  others,  the  shortest  was, 


like  myself,  five  feet  four  inches  high.''*  [Sad  times 
for  legislators,  philosophes,  and  men  of  letters, 
when  they  are  thus  obliged  to  measure  themselves 
by  feet  and  inches  1]  But,  after  some  talk  and 
some  very  ingenious  acting  on  their  part,  they  were 
let  go,  facing  told,  among  other  things,  that  they 
had  been  mistaken  for  a  set  of  refractory  priests. 
As  they  advanced  fresh  dangers  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  attended  them.  They  were  told  of  gen- 
darmes being  seen  lurking  near  their  road;  of  a 
hue-and-cry  that  was  following  them,  and  getting 
before  them.  The  next  night,  as  they  were 
stealing  through  the  long  narrow  dark  street  of 
the  village  of  Carhaix,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
bogs  and  marshes,  a  little  girl  rushed  from  a  dark 
comer,  threw  open  a  door,  within  which  they  saw 
a  light  burning,  and  cried  out,  **  Let  voild  gut  pas^ 
sent  .''*  (There  they  are  passing !)  They  ran  vrith 
all  the  speed  and  strength  that  was  lefl  in  them, 
the  lamest  forgetting  their  lameness.  They  thought 
they  heard  horses  galloping  behind  them — horses 
of  gendarmes,  a  detachment  of  which,  they  had 
been  told,  was  quartered  in  Carhaix.  **  It  must 
be  confessed,"  says  Louvet,  "that  the  boldest 
among  us  was  not  much  at  his  ease."  They  lost 
their  road,  they  wandered  among  bogs,  woods,  and 
mountains  (through  a  country  like  the  rudest 
parts  of  Wales),  they  were  afraid  of  approaching 
houses  lest  gendarmes  or  other  enemies  might  be 
concealed  within;  and  all  the  poor  country-people 
they  met  were  afraid  of  them,  they  looked  so  haggard 
and  desperate,  ^t  last  they  reached  a  forest  or  wood 
distant  only  two  leagues  from  Quimper,  and  thence 
sent  forward  their  only  remaining  guide  to  seek 
out  some  friends  they  had  in  that  town,  as  they 
could  not  venture  to  go  thither  themselves  in  broad 
daylight.  They  lay  in  the  wood  ail  that  night  ex- 
posed to  the  pelting  of  a  pitiless  storm,  and  half 
dying  with  hunger;  but  the  next  morning,  by  early 
dawn,  some  of  their  Quimper  friends  arrived  and 
found  them  in  the  wood,  re-animated  their  fleeting 
spirits  with  some  eau-de-vie  and  black  bread,  then 
brought  horses  for  the  lame,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  the  following  night  smuggled  them  into  Quinr- 
per.  But,  alas !  there  was  no  decked  vessel  in  that 
obscure  fishing-port  except  a  small  barque,  and  that 
not  sea-worthy.  They  separated  and  took  up  their 
lodging  in  three  or  four  little  country-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  Montagnard  com- 
missioners could  not  as  yet  venture  into  the  wilds  of 
Lower  Brittany ;  but  there  was  a  Jacobin  Club  in 
Quimper  which  gave  great  uneasiness,  compelling 
each  of  the  fugitives  to  procure  for  himself  some 
hiding-place  in  case  of  domiciliary  visits,  some  hole- 
in-the-wall  or  hollow  between  wsdls,  into  which  he 
might  rush  in  case  of  surprisal.  Some  of  them 
whiled  away  the  time  in  writing  memoirs.  Faublas- 
Louvet  composed  his  *  Hymn  to  Death,'  the  moral 
of  which  was  that  death  was  better  than  the  Moun- 
tain. After  some  weeks  had  been  passed  in  this 
manner,  Cussy,  Duchfttel,  Salles,  Bergoing,  and 
five  others  put  themselves  on  board  the  crazy  old 
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barque,  which  had  been  repaired  at  their  expense, 
and  set  sail  for  Bordeaux.     The  rest  remained 
behind  waiting  for  a  better  vessel,  which  some 
friends  of  Petion  and  Guadet  were  preparing  for 
them  at  Brest.     "  I  had  long  since  resolved,'*  says 
Louvet,  "  not  to  separate  my  destiny  from  that  of 
Guadet,  Buzot,  and  Potion ;  and,  very  fortunately 
for  him,  Barbaroux  had  just  caught  the  smali-po2c, 
and  so  could  not  go  in  the  barque.    I  say  very  for- 
tunately, for  all  those  who  set  foot  in  that  unhappy 
boat  were  very  soon  taken.*'     Seeing  the  sequel, 
we  may  doubt  as  to  this  piece  of  very  good  fortune 
of  Barbaroux.     At  last,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
Louvet,  Guadet,   Buzot,  Petion,  Barbaroux  em- 
barked on  board  a  vessel  which  was  bound  for 
Bordeaux,  and  which  came  near  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Quimper  river  to  pick  them  up.     On  board 
the  vessel  they  found  their  brother  deputy  and 
friend  Valady,  and  another  gentleman   "  of  tall 
stature  and  light  brown  hair,"  who,  although  not  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  had  been  proscribed  by 
it.     Valady  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  had  dis- 
played great  coiurage  in  opposing  Louis's  sentence 
of  death.    This  had  provoked  his  own  proscrip- 
tion in  spite  of  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  revolution  in  its  earlier  stages,  by  debauching 
the  grenadiers  of  the  Gardes-Fran^aises,  and   by 
preaching  his  wild  doctrines  in  other  quarters.* 
In  former  times  he  had  professed  himself  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher.   He  was  now  destined  to  prac- 
tise some  part  of  that  philosophy — frugality  and 
frequent  fasting.     At  sea  there  were  fresh  perils, 
the   least  of  which  certainly  was  the  swarm  of 
English  cruisers  and  privateers  that  were  hovering 
off  the  whole  coast  from  Brest  to  Bordeaux.   They 
were  safely  landed  at  the  Bec-d'Ambez,  near  Bor- 
deaux.    "Here  we  were,  at  last,"  says  Louvet, 
"in  the  department  of  the  Gironde;  and  here  we 
believed  ourselves  to  be  not  only  in  safety,  but  in 
a  condition  to  combat  the  oppressors  of  our  coun- 
try :  we  almost  fell  upon  our  knees  to  kiss  that 
blessed  earth!    Oh!    blind,  unhappy  mortals!" 
Guadet  had  a  relation  in  the  town,  whose  house 
was  open  to  him ;  but  the  first  thing  Guadet  did 
was  to  go  with  his  companions  to  an  inn,  and  with 
his  usual  confidence  (sa  confiance  ordinaire)  an- 
nounce his  name,  by  which  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand who  were  his  comrades.     Louvet  is  rather 
severe  upon  Guadet,  saying  that  his  imprudence  was 
(he  principal  cause  of  nearly  all  the  dangers  which 
followed ;  but  from  his  own  narrative  it  should 
appear  that  several  others  of  the  fugitives  were 
quite  as  imprudent  and  confident  as  Guadet  could 
be.    They  were  scarcely  an  hour  on   shore   ere 
sinister  reports  met  their  ear : — ultra-Jacobin  sec- 
tion Franklin  had  risen  against  the  respectabilities, 
had  beaten  and  disarmed  them  five  days  before, 
had  turned  the  city  of  Bordeaux  topsy-turvy,  had 
installed  a   Montagnard    municipality,  and   had 
thrown   into  prison  Cussy,   Duch^tel,   and  o;her 
patriots  who  had  gone  in  the  barque.     Guadet 
would  not  believe  the  sad  news.     He  and  Petion 
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went  to  Bordeaux,  and  returned  on  the  morrow  witk 
the  certain  intelligence  that  all  that  they  had  heard 
was  true — that  the  sans-culottes  and  Montagnardi 
were  absolutely  masters  of  Bordeaux,  and  of  all 
that  was  in  it  or  near  it,  that  terror  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  that  Tallien  was  cx)ming  to  put  the 
guillotine  tn  permanmce.     In  a  great  town,  in 
the  capita]  of  his  native  province,  where  Gtiadct 
had  expected  to  find  numberless  devoted  friends, 
he  found  not  one  that  would  venture  to  harbour 
him  and  P<;tion  for  the  night — he  could  scarcely 
find  one  that  had  courage  enough  to  showhiro, 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  shortest  or  safest  vay 
back  to  the  Bec-d*Ambez.  What  was  to  be  done? 
They  could  not  go  to  Bordeaux ;  they  could  not  re- 
embark,  for  the  friendly  vessel  which  had  brought 
them  was  gone ;  they  could  not  long  stay  where 
they  were,  for  the  keeper  of  the   inn  to  which 
Guadet  had  so  rashly  conducted  them  was  a  rank 
Maratist.     Long  and  anxious  deliberations  ended 
in    a  resolution    that  Guadet   should    hasten  to 
Saint-Emilion,  his  birth-place,  a  few  leagues  off, 
and  that  the  rest  should  lie  concealed  in  a  solitary 
house  until  he  should  return  to  them.    By  some 
friend  they  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  Bec-d'Ambez 
that  they  were  all  gone  from  that  neighbourhood ; 
but  at  night  the  innkeeper  was   seen,  or  wai 
thought  to  be  seen,  prying  near  the  house,  and  ^ 
led  to  fresh  alarms  and  desperate  resolves.    No 
attack  was,  however,  made  upon   their  quarten. 
But  the  next  day  passed,  and  the  next,  without  the 
return  of  Guadet,  or  the  arrival  of  any  messenger 
from  him.     Even  another  day  of  agony  passed, 
and  no  one  came.    At  the  beginnbg  of  the  third 
night  a  trusty  and    secret    messenger    arrived. 
Guadet  had  been  again  cruelly  disappointed.    At 
Saint-Emilion,  besides  his  father  and  several  rela- 
tions, he  had  many  friends — friends  of  hit  child- 
hood, "  of  whom  one  always  believes  oneself  tme^ 
until  one  has  tried  them.'*     He  had  gone  in  the 
confidence  that  these  friends  would  receive  him 
with  transports,  and  dispute  with  one  another  the 
honour  of  giving  refuge  to  the  honourable  deputies, 
the  companions  of  his  misfortunes  and  flight.    Bat 
panic  and  terror  reigned  at  Saint-Emilion  as  at 
Bordeaux — terror  was  here,  was  there,  was  every- 
where, making  even  generous  men  cautious,  self- 
ish, cowardly.      The  messenger  informed  Louvcl 
and   his  party  that  Guadet    had   indeed   found 
an  asylum  for  himself  in  the  house   of  his  re- 
lations, and  that  he  had  even  found  a  generous 
friend  who  would  lodge  and  conceal  two  of  the 
party.      The    party    thought    that    where    two 
might  be  lodged,  room  might  be  found  for  six; 
at    all    hazards    they    determined  not   to   sepa- 
rate, and  for  any  of  them  to  stay  longer  where 
they  were  was  impossible,  as  gendarmes  and  other 
troops  were  marching  into  Bec-d*Ambez.    They 
all  set  out  together  in  the  dark,  Guadet's  mes- 
senger serving  as  their  guide.     They  had  to  cross 
the  river  Garonne  in  ft  boat,  and  then  the  river 
Dordogne  close  below  the  town  of  Liboume.    At 
this  second  passage  the  people  of  the  fc^rry-boat 
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kept  them  waiting  and  Bhouting  on  the  bank  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  but,  fortunately,  the 
sentinels  in  the  town  were  as  difficult  to  wake  as 
the  ferrymen,  and  they  got  across  the  Dordogne 
without  misadventure.  More  hair-breadth  escapes 
on  the  road,  and  they  reached  Guadet's  birth-place. 
He  could  only  receive  them  in  a  stone-quarry ;  his 
relations  and  townsfolk,  more  terrified  than  ever, 
would  not  now  lodge  even  two  of  the  proscribed. 
Goadet  was  confounded,  for  it  was  chiefly  on  liis 
representations  that  the  fugitives  had  come  to  this 
cradle  and  home  of  Girondism,  and  he  had  ex- 
pected that  his  presence  would  not  merely  secure  a 
most  hospitable  reception  for  them  all,  but  would 
also  bring  armies  into  the  field  to  fight  their  battles 
against  the  Mountain.  *'  Poor  Guadet !  '*  says 
Louvet — "  how  many  times  had  he  protested  to 
us  that,  if  all  honourable  and  generous  sentiments 
were  banished  from  the  rest  of  France,  they  would 
take  refuge  in  the  department  of  the  GirondeJ" 
A  charitable  curt^  (and  th^  found  several  such  in 
the  course  of  their  wanderings)  offered  them  an 
asylum  for  two  or  three  days  in  his  lonely  house 
near  Saint-Emilion.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Valady's  friend,  the  gentleman  of  tall  stature  and 
light  brown  hair,  would  be  gone,  for  he  had  friends 
and  relatives  not  far  off,  and  he  thought  he  might 
reach  them  in  safety  by  taking  cross-roads.  But 
the  tall  gentleman  was  arrested  en  route^  and  con- 
signed to  a  local  revolutionary  tribunal.  The  rest 
remained  two  days  longer  with  the  curt^  who  was 
then  obliged  to  turn  them  over  to  a  poor  farmer, 
who  hid  them  in  his  hayloft,  but  who  at  times 
foi^t,  or  was  unable,  to  furnish  them  with  any 
Tictuids.  Here  they  were  terribly  alarmed  one 
uight,  and  thought  of  killing  themselves,  but  did 
not  Guadet,  who  was  still  on  the  search  for  some 
noble  soul  that  would  redeem  the  character  of  the 
department,  at  length' found  an  heroic  lady,  who 
received,  fed,  and  clothed  the  miserable  refugees, 
lodging  them  in  a  secret  cellar  thirty  feet  under- 
ground. "  Observe,"  says  Louvet,  "  that  this  was 
done  when  the  guillotine  was  every  day  striking 
off  heads,  and  when  the  brigands  of  the  Mountain 
were  committing  all  kinds  of  horrors  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  threatening  to  burn  the  houses, 
to  bum  the  towns,  wherein  any  of  the  proscribed 
had  uken  refuge.  At  length  the  fugitive  deputies, 
who  had  scarcely  any  money  left  among  them, 
thought  it  better  to  separate.  Barbarous,  Buzot, 
and  Petion  went  some  leagues  off  towards  the  sea 
to  seek  an  uncertain  asylum  among  rocks  and 
caverns :  Guadet,  Louvet,  Salles,  and  Valady,  who 
kept  together  a  little  while  longer,  took  another 
direction  in  search  of  another  hole  in  a  rock — 
each  party  to  its  Patmos.  Their  separation  was 
sad  as  sad  could  be.  Barbaroux  spoke  of  his 
mother  ;  Salles  "  had  death  in  his  eyes."  Guadet, 
who  knew  the  country  well,  found  a  cavern  where 
he  and  those  who  remained  with  him  stayed  for  a 
time.*     But  they  could  not  stay  there  long,  for 
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the  cave  waa  near  a  village ;  there  was  no  pro- 
curing provisions  without  risk  of  being  detected  ; 
and,  as  the  month  of  November  was  far  advanced, 
it  was  cold  even  in  that  southern  climate.  Guadet 
had  yet  an  untried  friend,  a  lady  with  a  good 
house  over  her  head,  and  luxuries  and  money  to 
spare.  He  thought  his  claims  upon  her  were 
great,  for  in  earlier  times,  when  an  advocate  prac- 
tising at  Bordeaux,  he  had  saved  her  from  a 
crimmal  prosecution,  in  which  her  honour  and  the 
character  of  her  family  were  gravely  committed ; 
and  since  that  important  service  she  had  a  hun- 
dred times  assured  him  of  her  eternal  gratitude. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  November,  in  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  Guadet  and  his  three  desperate 
friends  presented  themselves  at  this  lady's  door. 
After  Guadet  had  knocked  for  half  an  hour,  the 
door  was  half-opened  by  a  man-servant,  who  had 
seen  him  a  hundred  times,  but  who  would  not 
recognise  him  now.  The  fallen  deputy,  who 
not  long  ago  had  fancied  he  was  controlling  the 
destinies  of  nations,  told  his  name  and  his  wants. 
The  lacquey  said,  Madame  was  in  bed  and  asleep, 
but  he  would  wake  her.  He  shut  the  door  m 
their  faces,  and  did  not  return  until  another 
half-hour  had  passed,  and  then  only  to  an- 
nounce that  they  could  have  no  food,  shelter,  or 
succour  of  any  kind  there  ;  that  it  was  xmpotMe 
for  Madame  to  do  anything  for  them,  as  there 
was  a  Jacobin  committee  of  surveillance  in  the 
village  hard  by.  Guadet  implored  to  be  admitted 
alone,  to  speak  for  one  moment  with  Madame,  but 
he  was  told  it  was  impossible,  and  the  door  was 
again  closed  and  made  fast,  not  to  be  re-opened 
that  night,  or  as  long  'as  ^such  contagious  neigh- 
bours were  in  its  vicinity.  Drenched  to  the  skin 
by  a  cold  rain,  lame  in  the  feet,  famishing,  spent, 
Louvet  dropped  to  the  earth,  and  there  lay  all  but 
senseless.  Guadet  ran  back  to  the  door,  and, 
speaking  through  the  key-hole,  intreated  for  shelter 
and  a  fire,  if  only  for  two  hours.  The  servant  an- 
swered nothing  save  '*  Cela  est  impossible,**  "  Then 
a  little  vinegar  and  a  glass  of  water,  for  a  friend  is 
fainting !"  *'  Cela  est  impossible.**  Poor  Guadet, 
whose  philosophy  was  wondrously  changed  by 
bitter  experience,  burst  out  into  imprecations 
against  the  baseness  of  human  nature,  lliese  de- 
tails will  go  far  in  explaining  what  the  Reign  of 
Terror  really  was.  Rendered  frantic  by  Madame^s 
inhospitality,  Louvet,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  a 
little  strength,  swore  that  he  would  go  to  Paris  and 
die  there  in  the  Place  de  la  RtSvolution,  rather  than 
linger  and  starve  any  longer  in  this  asylum  of  all 
the  generous  virtues,  the  Gironde.  And,  on  the 
very  next  day,  the  author  of  Faublas  put  a  Jacobin- 
cut  wig  on  his  head,  a  great-coat  of  a  national 
guardsman  on  his  back,  forged  some  signatures  to  an 
old  passport,  and  took  the  road  to  Pandemonium.* 
Valady  went  southward  for  Pt^rigueux,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  friends  among  the  relations  and  con- 
nexions of  his  quondam  companion,  the  gentleman 
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of  tall  stature  and  light  brown  hair,  who  had  been 
intercepied  on  his  way  thither.  Guadet  and  Salles 
kept  still  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guadet's 
native  place,  hiding  wherever  they  could,  and  con- 
tinually changing  their  protectors  and  their  asylum. 
But,  though  their  fate  was  delayed,  it^could  not  be 
avoided.  The  poor  Pythagorean,  Valady,  was 
captured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P^rigueux,  and 
guillotined  in  that  town  at  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember.* Guadet  and  Salles,  nine  months  aAer 
their  first  arrival  at  Bec-d'Ambez,  when  they  were 
lying  concealed,  and  fancying  themselves  forgotten 
in  a  bam  attached  to  the  house  of  Guadet's  own 
father,  were  heard  of  by  some  of  the  Jacobin  clubs 
of  the  district.  Guadet  himself  was  said  to  have 
been  seen  one  day  lurking  between  Liboume  and 
Saint-EmDion.  It  was  immediately  suspected  that 
all  the  deputies  who  had  landed  at  Bec-d'Ambez 
were  hidden  in  the  extensive  caves  behind  Saint- 
Emilion,  where  they  might  be  supplied  with 
provisions  by  Guadet's  family.  These  suspicions 
were  immediately  communicated  to  a  commissioner 
of  the  committee  of  Salut  Public^  who  concerted 
measures  with  the  local  committees  for  blocking 
up  with  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  moment,  all 
the  mouths  of  these  caverns,  which  were  very 
numerous,  and  for  sending  in  fierce  and  keen- 
scented  dogs  to  track  or  drive  out  any  persons  that 
might  be  hidden  in  the  intricacies  of  the  caves. 
The  committees  enjoined  the  closest  secrecy  until 
the  blow  could  be  struck.  One  night,  in  the 
middle  of  June  (1794),  Lagarde,  an  agent  of  the' 
Convention,  set  out  from  Libourne  with  ten 
patriots  "  decided,  and  proof  to  everything,"  who 
were  only  told  that  they  were  to  go  in  search  of 
some  enemies  of  the  country.  Among  these  chosen 
ten  was  one  Marcon,  "  who  had  some  dogs."  At 
the  proper  point  Lagarde  was  joined  by  a  battalion 
of  national  guards  from  Bec-d'Ambez,  who  were 
left  ignorant  of  the  object  of  this  night-mnrch  until 
they  arrived  at  the  caves  of  Saint-Emilion.  By 
break  of  day,  the  military  force  being  aided 
by  some  peasants  of  the  district,  every  mouth 
and  issue  of  any  kind  was  blockaded ;  and  the 
youngest  and  most  adventurous  of  the  national 
guardsmen  went  into  those  subterranean  places 
with  Marcon  and  his  dogs.  *^  If,"  said  the 
Jacobin  clubmen,  who  reported  these  exploits  of 
their  fellow-townsmen  to  the  Convention, — "  If 
Providence  had  not  watched  over  their  preserva- 
tion, these  young  men  must  all  have  died,  for  they 
were  in  a  violent  perspiration  from  the  rapidity  of 
their  march,  and  when,  after  making  the  longest 
and  most  exact  search,  they  came  out  of  those  dark 
cold  caverns,  they  were  almost  frozen,  and  could 
hardly  speak !"  As  neither  dogs  nor  men  could 
find  anybodv  in  the  caves,  Lagarde  led  his  detach- 
ment into  the  village,  and  surrounded  all  the  sus- 
pected houses.  They  searched  several  of  the 
houses  very  minutely;  they  even  searched  old 
Guadet's  bam,  and  tney  were  going  away  without 
having  made  any  discovery,  when  Marcon  (the 
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master  of  the  dogs)  detected  a  double  wall  at  one 
end  of  the  bam.  They  could  not  discover  any  door 
or  entrance  of  any  kind  to  the  narrow  chamber  or 
space  betweeli  the  two  walls.  Some  of  the  nimbleit 
got  to  the  roof  of  the  bam  and  commenced  untiiing 
it  at  the  hollow  end.  The  click  of  a  pistol  that 
missed  fire  was  now  heard.  The  patriots,  on  the 
bara-top,  cried  out  '*  Here  they  are  !"— and  in  the 
next  instant  Guadet  and  Salles  cried  out  themidm 
that  they  were  indeed  there  and  ready  to  surrender. 
"They  were  instantly  seized,"  says  the  report, 
"  together  with  all  the  people  of  the  house  that 
might  be  able  to  give  explanations :  the  whole  lot 
of  Siem  (/e  tout)  was  carried  off  to  Bordeaux,  where 
Guadet  and  Salles  were  e^edited  the  next  day."* 
From  the  guillotine  scaffold  Salles,  and  the  more 
eloquent  Guadet,  attempted  to  address  the  people; 
but  a  Bordeaux  Santerre  cried  "Tamboun!" 
and  their  voices  were  drowned  by  a  loud  dramming. 
The  reports  of  the  discovery  and  execution  of  these 
two  Girondists  did  not  officially  reach  the  Con- 
vention, or  the  committee  of  Salut  Public,  to 
which  such  matters  were  generally  addressed,  until 
the  28th  of  June.  Dumas  (Robespierre's  Dumas), 
however,  announced  the  facts  in  the  Jacobin  Club 
at  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,  and, 
little  thinking  how  very  soon  he  would  be  seized 
and  guillotined  himself,  he  spoke  of  their  fate  with 
much  glee.  "  They  have  at  last,"  said  he,  "  paid 
with  their  heads  for  their  crimes  against  the  r^ 
public.  They  were  found  in  Father  Guadet's 
barn.  Salles  was  busied  in  writing  a  comedy,  the 
principal  characters  of  which  were  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  Salut  PuhliCy  who  were  treated 
as  it  is  easy  to  guess.  Salles  little  thought  that  it 
was  to  end  in  a  tragedy  in  which  he  was  to  figure 
himself !"+  But  Salles  and  Guadet  did  not  figure 
alone  in  that  frightful  tragedy:  Guadet's  father, 
brother,  aunt,  were  brought  before  the  revolution- 
ary commission,  condemned  as  accomplices,  and 
executed  on  the  same  scaffold. ^ 

A  few  days  after  the  execution  of  Guadet  and 
Salles  at  Bordeaux,  as  some  Jacobin  volunteers 
were  passing  a  corn-field,  half  a  league  from  Gas- 
tillon,  in  the  district  of  Libourne,  and  onl^  a  short 
distance  from  the  cavems  of  Saint-Emilion,  thev 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  saw  two  men  run- 
ning into  a  thicket.  They  did  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  fugitives ;  but  they  proceeded  to  the  spot 
whence  the  report  of  the  pistol  had  proceeded,  and 
there  found  a  tall  stout  man  weltering  in  his  blood. 
They  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  into  Castillon. 
Ijagarde,  who  had  been  commander-in-chief  of  the 
late  expedition  to  the  caves  and  the  village  of 
Saint-Emilion,  came  presently  to  examine  the 
dying  man.  Finding  his  linen  marked  with  the 
letter  B,  Lagarde  asked  if  he  was  not  Buzot? 
He  was  past  speaking,  but  he  signified  a  negatire 
by  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  Then  you  will  be 
Barbaroux,"    said   Lagarde.     The    dying   man 
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nodded  an  affinnative — and  the  handsome  Barba- 
Toux  it  was,  bleeding  from  the  mouth,  distorted, 
ghafttly,  horrible  to  look  upon,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  dead.  The  Jacobins  concluded 
that  the  two  men  who  had  been  seen  tlying  into 
the  thicket  must  be  Buzot  and  Pt^tion,  and  that 
the  hapless  three  had  all  been  driven  out  together 
from  some  house  or  barn  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  spread  by  the  finding  of 
Guadet  and  Salles,  and  the  carrying  ofif  Guadet's 
family  to  prison.  This  was  really  the  case ;  and 
Barbaroux,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  or  at  sight  of  the 
volunteers  in  the  corn-field,  and  in  the  impression 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  surrounded,  had  shot 
himself,  having  always  declared  that  the  Jacobins 
should  never  have  him  alive.  They  discovered  and 
arrested  a  woman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
buying  and  carrying  provisions  to  the  proscribed 
men,  and  who  had  some  letters  in  her  house  which 
she  confessed  were  written  by  Ptftion  and  Buzot 
'^  We  shall  soon  catch  these  two,"  said  Lagarde, 
"  for  the  country  is  all  on  foot,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  escape."  Early  in  the  month  of  July, 
or  about  a  week  or  ten  days  afler  the  death  of 
Barbaroux,  the  bodies  of  Buzot  and  Petion  were 
found  not  far  from  Saint- Emilion  —  that  fatal 
neighbourhood  where  they  all  seem  to  have  been 
spell-bound  and  bewitched,  or  all  of  them  except 
Louvet.  It  was  not  ascertained  whether  they 
had  committed  suicide  by  poison  or  by  other 
means,  or  whether  they  had  perished  of  hunger,  for 
their  bodies  were  half  devoured  by  animals,  what 
remained  of  them  was  in  a  rapid  process  of  decom- 
position, and  to  the  Jacobins  who  found  them  it 
was  quite  enough  to  know  that  they  were  dead, 
that  the  bodies  were  really  those  of  the  ex-mayor 
of  Paris  and  the  great  Girondist  leader.  The  Ja- 
cobins of  Castillon,  or,  as  they  signed  themselves, 
"  the  Sansculottes,  composing  the  Popular  and 
Republican  Society  of  Castillon,"  wrote  instantly 
a  jubilant  letter  to  the  citizen  representatives  in 
the  Convention.  These  moral  and  devout  men 
said :  "  The  punishment  which  the  law  reserved  for 
them  was  too  mild,  and  so  it  pleased  the  Divine 
justice  to  prepare  a  punishment  better  suited  to 
their  crimes.  Their  hideous  corpses  were  found 
half-eaten  by  worms,  their  scattered  members  had 
become  the  prey  of  hungry  dogs,  their  sanguinary 
hearts  the  food  of  ferocious  wolves.  Such  has 
been  the  horrible  end  of  lives  still  more  horrible ! 
People !  contemplate  this  frightful  spectacle,  this 
terrible  monument  of  vengeance."  This  letter 
was  read  in  the  Convention  on  the  7th  of  July 
(1794);  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  Ro- 
bespierre was  no  more,  and  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror was  at  an  end :  counting  from  their  first 
flight  from  Paris,  these  Girondists  had  struggled, 
for  more  than  twelve  Jong  months,  through 
dangers  and  horrors  uncoimtable  and  unutterable, 
to  perish  miserably  at  last  so  near  a  time  which 
would  have  brought  safety  and  more  than  safety 
to  them  all.  Guadet,  SaUes,  Barbaroux,  Pt^tion, 
Buzot,  had  always  calculated  that  the  reign  of  the 


Mountain  could  not  last  long,  but  must  come  to 
some  sudden  termination — yet  thus  they  all  perished 
on  the  eve  of  the  event !  Others  besides  the  sans- 
culottes of  Castillon,  and  from  reasons  very  differ- 
ent from  theirs,  might  conclude  that  a  Divine 
vengeanpe  pursued  them.  But  their  disastrous 
story  ought,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  read  without 
a  tear.  Seldom  has  destruction  been  so  imme- 
diate and  complete.  Rebecqui,  the  friend  of 
Barbaroux,  drowned  himself  in  the  harbour  of 
Marseilles.  Condorcet,  after  lying  concealed  for 
eight  months  in  the  house  of  a  female  friend, 
sought  safety  elsewhere  when  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention made  it  a  capital  crime  to  harbour  any 
outlaw.  He  wandered  in  wretched  attire,  like  an 
outcast  serving-man,  about  the  country  round 
Paris,  hiding,  it  is  said,  and  lodging  very  generally 
in  the  abandoned  stone-quarries  with  which  the 
neighbourhood  abounds.  Driven  by  hunger,  he 
one  day  entered  a  cabaret,  or  an  obscure  inn,  in 
the  village  of  Clamart  His  ravenous  appetite, 
his  long  beard,  his  anxious  countenance,  excited 
the  suspicions  of  a  patriot  who  was  in  the  house, 
and  who  left  off  drinking  his  sour  wine  to  seize 
and  carry  him  before  the  revolutionory  committee 
of  the  village.  The  philosophe  said  his  name  was 
Simon — ^his  condition  that  of  a  valet  out  of  place. 
But,  finding  a  Horace  in  his  pocket,  with  marginal 
notes  in  Latin,  written  with  a  pencil,  the  commit- 
tee concluded  that  he  must  be  rather  one  of  the 
ci'devans  who  had  kept  valets ;  and  they  sent  him 
off,  on  foot,  weary  and  lame  as  he  was,  under  a 
patriot  escort,  to  the  prison  of  Bourg-la-Reine. 
On  the  morrow  (the  28th  of  March,  1794),  when 
the  gaoler  opened  his  door  to  give  him  some  bread 
and  water,  he  found  him  lying  dead  in  his  cell.  It 
was  known  that  he  always  canied  poison  aboi^t 
him.  Of  the  whole  Girondist  party,  only  Louvet, 
Kervelegan,  Lanjuinais,  Henri  Larivi^re,  Lesage, 
and  La  R^veill^re-Lt^paux  survived  the  Reign  of 
Terror.* 

On  quitting  Guadet  and  Salles  in  that  fatal 
Saint-Emilion  district,  Louvet  struck  boldly  along 
the  high  road  which  led  to  Paris.  He  stopped  at 
^e  poorest  inns  or  huts,  mixed  with  none  but  the 
veriest  sansculottes,  praised  Marat  and  the  whole 
Mountain,  and  cursed  and  swore  like  a  true  repub- 
lican soldier  coming  from  the  bloody  wars  in  the 
Yend(^.  As  this  was  the  part  he  was  obliged  to 
perform  all  the  way  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Seine,  we  may  estimate  the  absurdity  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  maintain  that  out  of  Paris  and  a 
few  great  towns  Robespierre  had  no  party.  At 
the  close  of  HOS,  when  Louvet  made  this  journey, 
Robespierre's  government  was  evidently  the  most 
popular  of  any  that  had  existed  in  France  during 
the  last  half-century  ;  his  cruelties  excited  no  dis- 
gust or  moral  revulsion  of  any  kind  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people — a  people  all  in  armsy 

*  LonTet  tamed  bookseller  nnd  publisher,  find,  aided  by  his  Lodo- 
iska,  kept  shop  in  the  Palais-Royal.  He  did  noi  long  enjoy  this 
tranquil  life,  oying  in  August.  1797.  He  had,  however,  recovervd 
his  Mat  in  tiie  Conveotion,  and  became  also  a  member  of  the  next 
legislative  body,  the  Chamber  of  Five  Hundred. 
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who  might  have  prevented  them  at  any  moment 
they  chose.  For  a  considerable  part  of  the  journey 
liouvet  counts  his  day's  marches  by  the  news  he  re- 
ceives at  one  place  after  the  other  of  executions  and 
deaths — of  deaths  the  most  agonizing,  and,  in  many 
cases,  attended  by  the  most  revolting  circumstances, 
as  personal  spite,  private  interest,  treaciiery  of 
friends — and  yet  the  people  read  these  things  in 
the  newspapers,  and  talked  them  over,  on  the  road 
and  in  chimney-comers,  without  any  emotion  of 
the  tender  or  generous  sort.  He  tells  us  of  es- 
pionage, of  a  hundred  livres  being  offered  for  any 
information  or  denunciation,  of  the  vigilance  exer- 
cised by  the  municipalities  and  the  national  guards ; 
but  nearly  everything  he  says  goes  to  prove  that 
the  inferior  burghers  and  common  people,  who 
now  exclusively  and  solely  constituted  the  muni- 
cipal bodies,  and  filled  the  ranks  of  the  militia 
(scarcely  a  shadow  of  the  respectabilities  being 
now  left  anywhere),  had  a  spontaneous  and  ardent 
zeal  for  the  system  of  government  which  Marat 
had  preached,  and  which  Robespierre  and  his 
colleagues  were  practising.  The  revolution  had 
conferred  upon  them  many  imaginary  and  some 
very  real  and  substantial  benefits — immediately 
and  substantially  advantageous,  whatever  might  be 
the  remote  efiects  of  the  dividing  and  subdividing 
system  from  which  they  took  their  rise.  The  feudal 
claims  and  oppressions  were  all  swept  away ;  tithes 
were  abolished,  and,  if  worship  and  religion  were 
abolished  with  them,  it  signified  little  to  the  ma- 
jority, who  had  no  religious  belief;  the  oppressive 
and  partial  imposts  of  the  taiile  and  the  corvee 
were  set  aside  for  ever,  and  the  horrible  game-laws 
of  the  ancient  regime,  according  to  which  the 
king  might  vest  the  game  of  a  whole  district  in 
whatsoever  nobleman  he  chose  so  to  honour,  con- 
ferring a  sort  of  right  of  free- warren  over  the  lands 
of  others,  were  no  more.  Previously  to  1 789  the 
nobility  and  clergy  paid  no  fixed  taxes,  and  held 
the  greater  part  of  the  land ;  but  now  all  classes 
were  to  pay  alike  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
means,  and  the  landed-property,  by  the  processes  of 
emigration,  confiscation,  guillotining,  forfeiture,  and 
national  sales  for  assignats,  was  sliding  nil  into  the 
hands  of  the  common  people.  Nearly  every  farmer 
was  becoming  the  owner  of  his  farm,  nearly  every 
peasant  the  proprietor  of  the  cottage  or  hut  he  in- 
habited, and  of  the  patch  of  ground  in  its  rear. 
The  Terror  was  not  made  for  them,  or,  if  for  them, 
then  for  their  advantage  and  gratification;— ad  van- 
tage, inasmuch  as  it  lightened  their  burthens  by 
confiscating  the  property  of  the  condemned,  and 
throwing  it  into  the  revolutionary  market ;  gratifi- 
cation, inasmuch  as  it  brought  down  those  above 
them  to  their  own  level,  or  beneath  it,  and,  how- 
ever little  they  might  understand  or  care  about 
real  liberty^  they  had  an  undoubted  passion  for 
equality.  The  guillotine  had  not  yet  begun  to 
molest  them,  and,  as  soon  as  it  did  begin  to  evince 
an  appetite  for  sansculottic  heads,  it  was  stopped 
and  thrown  into  the  dark  abyss,  and  Robespierre 
and  Saint-JuU,  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  Reign 


of  Terror,  along  with  it.  In  all  the  great  central 
departments,  in  the  huge  trunk  and  mighty  heart 
of  France,  the  revolution  was  at  this  time  exces- 
sively popular,  and  not  a  whit  the  less  so  on 
account  of  the  cruelties  and  other  crimes  by  which 
it  was  attended  in  all  its  stages,  and  in  its  every 
step.  In  some  of  the  remoter  districts,  both 
south  and  north,  both  east  and  west,  there  were, 
indisputably,  even  among  the  common  people, 
many  who  thought  its  advantages  dearly  pur- 
chased by  blood  and  sin  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  throne  and  altar;  but  everywhere  these  many 
were,  after  all,  but  a  minority,  except  only  in  the 
Vendee.  There,  and  in  nearly  all  the  western 
coast  of  France,  from  the  river  Vendee,  which  falli 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  not  far  from  La  Rochelle  and 
the  island  of  Oleron,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire, 
the  people,  and  all  classes  of  the  gentry,  nobility 
and  clergy  were,  and  had  been  from  the  beginning, 
unanimous  in  their  dislike  to  the  great  politicil 
changes.  Beyond  the  Loire,  in  Britany,  and  be- 
hind the  river  Vendee,  there  was  a  somewhat  less 
decided  majority  who  shared  in  this  feeling,  and, 
as  the  insurrection  and  war  spread  in  both  direc- 
tions, parting  from  the  Vendee,  it  was  all  called  the 
Vendean  war,  the  name,  in  a  military  and  political 
sense,  being  applied  to  great  tracts  of  country 
which,  geographically,  it  did  not  include. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment of  the  Vendean  peasantry  to  then-  church 
and  their  priests  :  their  attachment  to  their  seig- 
neurs or  nobles  was  almost  equally  warm,  and  was 
produced  and  maintained  by  most  powerful  and  di- 
rect causes.  The  seigneurs  lived  among  them  like 
fathers  in  the  midst  of  great  families,  or  as  our 
Highland  chieftains  of  old  lived  among  their  clans, 
sporting  and  hunting  with  them,  sharing  in  all 
their  amusements  and  some  of  their  labours ;  leav- 
ing the  doors  of  their  chateaux  always  open  to 
them,  and  the  banquet-table  in  the  hall  spread  for 
them  on  all  festive  occasions.  On  holidays  the 
peasantry  danced  in  the  courts  of  the  chlteaux, 
and  the  ladies  and  the  young  people  of  the  femily 
generally  joined  them.  The  seigneurs  were  their 
own  stewards,  treating  directly  with  their  tenantry, 
going  about  their  farms,  sharing  in  their  losses 
and  gains,  attending  at  their  weddings  and  christen- 
ings, and  drinking  out  of  the  same  cup  with  the 
other  guests.  Pride  and  oppression  were  but  little 
known,  and  there  was  a  practical  equality  and 
freedom  of  social  intercourse  between  man  and 
man,  which  had  been  for  long  ages  found  quite 
compatible  with  a  respect  for  rank  and  high  name 
and  ancient  descent.  When  the  wild  boar,  or  the 
stag,  or  the  wolf  was  to  be  hunted,  the  cure  gave 
notice  in  the  parish  church,  and  the  country  turned 
out  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  every  man 
with  his  gun  ;  and  this  practice  served  their  turn 
very  effectually  when  those  worst  of  wolves,  the 
troops  of  the  Convention,  fell  upon  them.  If  the 
seigneurs  had  been  wealthy,  they  might  have  been 
allured,  like  the  nobility  of  the  rest  of  France,  to  tlie 
capital;  but  their  properties  in  general  were  but 
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small,  and  allowed  only  of  a  short  occasional  visit  to 
Paris.     These  properties  were  divided  into  small 
farms  which  rarely  changed    hands,  hut  passed 
from  father  to  son.     The  annual  rent  of  one  of 
these   farms   rarely   exceeded   25/.   of  our  mo- 
ney;  and  the  proprietor   of  twenty  or  thirty  of 
such  small  farms   was  considered  a  very  great 
seigneur  indeed,  the  majority  of  them  not  possess- 
ing more,  on  an  average,  than  eight  or  ten.     The 
land  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  pasture  and 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle ;  and  the  profits 
were  usually  divided  in  certain  fixed  proportions 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  or  vassal,  the 
latter  paying,  besides,  some  trifling  feudal  dues, 
either  in  kind  or  in  personal  service,  but  more 
commonly  in  the  latter.     Litigation  was  scarcely 
known  among  them;    they  had  a  proverb  very 
fatal  to  one  of  tlie  learned  professions — in  the  list 
of  Christian  saints  and  martyrs  there  was  not  one 
that  had  been  a  lawyer — and  thus  the  not  very 
complicated  disputes  which  arose  were  universally 
refeired  to  arbitration.     Shut  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  strongly  attached  to  their  old  habits, 
and  having  but  few  towns,  and  those  small  and 
far  apart,  the  Yendeans  were  considered  as  back- 
ward in  civilization,  but  they  were  contented  and 
happy  as  they  were,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther their  ignorance  was  not  as  good  a  thing  as  the 
superficial  civilization  spread  most  thinly  over  the 
other  provinces,  and  coated  and  varnished  with  the 
new  philosophy.     When  men  speak  or  write  of 
the  high  cirilization  of  France,  and  marvel  how  it 
could  go  hand  in  hand  with  such  barbarous  deeds, 
they  seem  to  forget  how  little  of  real  civilization 
existed  out  of  Paris,  and  how  naturally  the  popular 
in.stniction  and  philosophy  which  had  been  given 
in  a  crude  form  to  the  people  led  to  the  deeds  that 
were  committed.   The  Vendean  priests  are  allowed 
even  by  their  enemies  to  have  been,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  men  of  an  exemplary  life  and  of 
a  patriarchal  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners. 
If  the  farmer  or  the  poorest  peasant  was  sick,  the 
cure  was  sure  to  be  at  his  bedside,  acting  in  the 
double  capacity  of  doctor  and  priest :  the  curtfs 
were  the  chief  arbiters  in  all  their  disputes,  were 
the  consolers  of  their  misfortunes,  the  partners  of 
their  joys  and  festivities;  and,  however  diluted  by 
hagiologies  and  martyrologies,  and  legends  and 
miracles,  the  doctrines  they  taught,  and  the  little 
books  they  distributed  to  the  few  that  could  read 
them,  cherished  a  higher  hope  and  nourished  a 
purer  morality  than  any  that  could  be  derived  from 
the  writings  that  were  solely  read  in  the  more  civil- 
ized  parts  of  the  kingdom.     There  remains  to  be 
mentioned  what  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  causes  that  rendered  the  Yendeans  the  men 
they  were,  and  made  the  great  and  palpable  differ- 
ence between  them  and  their  neighbours  and  fellow- 
subjects;  and  this  was  the  difference  of  blood, 
race,  or  origin.    The  Yendeans,  whatever  they 
were,  were  not  an  almost  unmixed  Celtic  race,  like 
the  mass  of  the  French  population,   and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  little  or  no  fusion  of  the  better 
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blood  of  the  Franks  in  them.     They  have  been 
considered  as  descended  from  the  mixed  races  of 
the  Huns,  Yandals,  and  Pictones,  or  Pictavi,  who 
conquered  these  western  coasts  of  France  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire.     In  form  and 
feature  they  differ  widely  from  their  neighbours ; 
and  in  another  capital  particular  the  difference  is 
strongly  marked— instead  of  loquacity,  they  are 
noted  for  their  taciturnity.    Their  prevailing  vice, 
too  (they  are  said  scarcely  to  have  had  any  other), 
was  not,  speaking  of  the  nation  at  large,  a  French 
vice,  for  it  was  a  love  of  drink  and  of  long  ca- 
rousals at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.     When 
roused   they   were   hot    and    passionate ;    when 
driven  to  despair  and  made  frantic  by  the  barba- 
rities committed  on  their  women  and  children,  they 
became  ferocious ;   but  they  (the  peasantry)  had 
none  of  that  horrible  mixture  of  levity  and  cruelty 
which  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  France.     Long  years  of  the  most  bloody 
and  devastating  war  that  was  ever  waged  in  modem 
Europe,  seem  to  prove  their  exemption  from  this  last 
characteristic,  as  also  to  establish  the  fact  that  they 
were  as  brave  as  any  of  the  French,  and  far  more 
persevering.    When  the  missionaries  and  apostles 
of  the  new  doctrines  came  among  these  primitive 
people,  they  found,  to  their   astonishment,  that 
their  eloquence  and  arguments,  which  had  been  so 
efficacious  with  the  common  people  eveiywhere 
else,  were  quite  thrown  away;  they  found  that 
the  Yendeans  preferred  remaining  as  they  were, 
with  their  seigneurs  and  their  cures,  and  the  bril- 
liant tradition  of  a  distant  king,  to  grasping  at  the 
benefits  held  forth  on  that  great  bait-hook  the  De- 
claration of  the  Rights  of  Man.     The  Yendeans 
were  free  enough  and  equal  enough  already.  When 
the  decrees  of  the  revolutionary  legislature  sitting 
at  Paris  prohibited  their  paying  the  feudal  dues  to 
their  seigneurs,  they  paid  them  all  the  same,  vow- 
ing that  they  must  do  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them ;  and  they  kept  paying  the  dues  when 
the   Convention    made   such  payment  a  capital 
crime.      When  the  Yendeans  were  bid   choose 
mayors,  they  everywhere  elected  their  seigneurs ; 
and,  when  the  national  guards  were  formed,  they 
would  have  none  but  their  seigneurs  to  command 
them.  Though  attached  to  the  tradition  of  royalty, 
the  king  was  certainly  the  last  object  they  consi- 
dered ;  and  if  they  afterwards  figured  as  enthu- 
siastic royalists,  it  was  rather  because  their  seig- 
neurs and  priests  were  of  that  party,  than  on 
account  of  any  very  decided  feeling  of  their  own. 
They  were  first  induced  to  take  up  arms  by  the 
decree  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  exacted 
the  civil  oath  from  all  priests,  and  by  the  severity 
with  which  it  was  attempted  to  carry  that  decree 
into  execution.  Their  cur^s,  who  had  almost  all  been 
bom  and  bred  among  them,  who  spoke  their  curious 
and  difficult  dialect  as  their  mother  tongue,  and  who 
were  endeared  to  them  by  a  thousand  other  cir- 
cumstances, were  driven  away  or  persecuted,  and 
new  men  (navi  homines^  in  more  respects  than 
one),  constitutional  priests  who  had  sworn  to  nation, 
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law,  and  king,  but  who  were  suspected  of  scarcely 
believing  in  a  God,  were  thrust  into  their  places. 
But  these  intruders  occupied  empty  churches, 
and  they  were  shunned  by  their  parishioners 
as  if  the  plague  were  upon  them.  In  a  parish 
containing  400  inhabitants,  one  of  these  new 
cur^  could  not  obtain  fire  to  light  the  church  ta- 
pers. Like  the  Cameronians  of  Scotland,  the  people 
forsook  all  their  churches,  and  gathered  on  the  hill 
sides  and  in  the  fields.  There  they  heard  mass  and 
prayers  from  their  old  cur($s ;  and,  as  these  meet- 
ings were  liable  to  interruption,  they  always  car- 
ried their  muskets  and  staves  and  such  other  arms 
as  they  had  with  them.  But  in  many  places  they 
soon  drove  away  the  intruders,  and  reinstated  the 
former  incumbents ;  while  in  the  many  more  se- 
cluded and  impracticable  parts  of  the  country 
neither  the  Legislative  Assembly  nor  its  successor 
the  Convention  had  been  able  to  execute  the 
decrees.  Several  insurrections  took  place  pre- 
viously to  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  After  a 
short  harangue  in  the  patois  of  the  country, 
delivered  outside  of  one  of  the  churches,  a  whole 
parish  flew  to  arms  to  rescue,  as  they  said,  their 
holy  religion  and  their  good  priests ;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  more  than  forty  parishes  joined 
them.  Some  national  guards,  mixed  with  gen- 
darmes and  other  regular  troops,  marched  ^om 
the  neighbouring  departments  against  these  insur- 
gents, and,  as  they  were  as  yet  without  commanders 
and  without  a  plan,  easily  defeated  them,  and  killed 
about  a  hundred  in  the  field.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  execution,  the  republicans  proceeded  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  all  the  prisoners  they  could 
take.  The  obstinacy  or  constancy  of  the  van- 
quished was  as  great  as  the  cnielty  of  the  victors : 
though  fofiered  life  and  free  pardon  if  they 
would  only  join  in  the  cry  of  that  day,  Vive  la 
Nation  /  there  were  but  very  few  who  would  accept 
of  life  upon  these  terms.  The  greater  number 
crossed  themselves,  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer 
to  Heaven,  and  braved  all  that  man  could  do  to 
them.  They  were  pitilessly  massacred ;  and  even 
at  this  stage  of  the  revolution,  or  long  before  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Montagnards  began, 
their  wives  and  children  were  in  many  instances 
butchered  with  them,  and  their  bleeding  members 
or  fragments  of  their  bodies  were  carried  in  triumph 
by  the  constitutionalists  upon  the  points  of  their 
bayonets  or  on  the  heads  of  their  pikes.  After 
the  murderous  affair  of  the  10th  of  August,  the 
Marquis  de  Lescure,  and  another  young  Vendean 
nobleman.  Count  Charles  d'Autichamp,  who  had 
both  served  in  the  army  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  who 
had  narrowly  escaped  being  massacred  at  the  Tui- 
leries  with  the  Swiss,  returned  to  their  native  pro- 
vince, and  took  up  their  abode  at  Clisson,  in  a 
house  belonging  to  Lescure.  This  house  soon  be- 
came the  asylum  or  rendezvous  of  many  other 
seigneurs,  among  whom  was  Lescure's  cousin, 
Count  Henri  de  la  Roche-Jaquelein,  a  gallant  young 
man,  then  only  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 
These  nobles,  who  were  all  devoted  loyaliste,  hoped 


that  sometimely  effort  would  be  made  torescueLoaii 
from  his  prison,  and  they  kept  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  act  upon  any  summons ;  but  no  summons 
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ever  reached  them,  and  af^er  the  execution  of  tbe 
king  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  hope,  and  to  have  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  common  fate  which  over- 
hung all  Frenchmen  of  their  condition.  Some  of 
them  were  actually  arrested  and  in  prison  it 
Bressuire,  when  the  Convention,  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  present  year  1793,  by  caUiDgfora 
conscription  of  300,000  men,  drove  all  the  pea- 
santry of  the  country  into  an  open  and  connected 
insurrection,  the  young  men  everywhere  rcfuaing 
to  enrol  themselves  in  the  service  of  a  government 
which  had  persecuted  their  seigneurs  and  their 
priests.  These  insurgents  invited  all  the  priesti 
and  nobles  to  make  common  cause  with  them; 
and  absolutely  compelled  many  who  were  timid 
or  despondent  to  take  up  arms  and  put  themselves 
at  their  head.  The  civil  war  then  assumed  a 
royalist  character;  but  the  struggle  was  h^un 
not  so  much  in  consequence  of  any  preconcerted 
scheme  or  effort  af  the  loyal  nobility,  as  in  const- 
quence  of  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  common 
people.  It  commenced  at  various  points  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  or  on  the  day  appointed  for 
drawing  lots  for  the  conscription.  At  Saint-Flo- 
rent,  close  upon  the  bank  of  the  Loire,  the  repub- 
lican commandant  brought  out  a  piece  of  artilleiy 
to  intimidate  the  young  men  who  refused  to  draw, 
and  even  fired  it  upon  them ;  but  the  young  men 
rushed  upon  the  gun,  got  possession  of  it,  put  the 
commandant  and  his  gendarmes  to  flight,  bamed 
all  his  lists  and  papers,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  joviality.  The  most  respectable  and  consi- 
derate peasant  in  that  district  was  Jacques  Cathe 
lineau,  a  wool-dealer  and  waggoner,  who  was  veil 
aware  of  the  terrible  vengeance  which  the  repub- 
licans would  attempt  to  tike  for  the  insult  ofiercd 
to  their  commandant.  Cathelineau  called  the  vil- 
lagers about  him,  told  them  what  they  had  to 
expect,  and  advised  them  to  take  up  arms  and 
anticipate  the  republicans  by  proeeeding  to  im- 
mediate action.  The  tocsin  was  rung  in  the 
parish    church,    and   repeated  by  a  church  or 
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two  within  hearing;  about  a  hundred  men  col- 
lected presently,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  them,  Cathelineau  marched  to  attack  a  party  of 
about  eighty  republicans,  who  were  posted  at  Jal- 
lars  with  a  piece  of  artillery.    On  his  road  he  was 
joined  by  some  more  peasants,  capital  marksmen 
all,  for  the  country  abounded  with  game,  and  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  shoot  it  with  their  seigneurs 
and  without  them,  for  there  were  no  game-laws  in 
the  Vendue ;  but  many  of  these  bold  fellows  had 
no  guns  of  their  own,  and  went  to  the  attack  with 
nothing  in  their  hands  but  clubs  or  staves.  Armed 
as  they  were,  they  beat  the  republicans  and  cap- 
tured their  gun.     This,  the  first  piece  of  artillery 
they  possessed,  they  named  "  The  Missionary.'* 
On  the  next  day  Cathelineau, with  an  increased  force, 
drove  200  republicans  out  of  ChemilW,  and  took 
three  pieces  of  artillery.    In  another  district  a  young 
man,  who  killed  a  gendarme  who  was  attempting 
to  arrest  him,  ran  to  his  parish  church,  sounded 
the  tocsin,  and  collected  another  band.  A  third  band 
was  raised  by  Nicolas  Stofflet,  a  man  of  German 
descent,  who  had  been  sixteen  years  a  soldier,  and 
who  was  now  living  as  chasseur  or  huntsman  to  the 
Marquis  de  Maulevrier.     Both  these  bands  joined 
Cathelineau,  who  thereupon  marched  upon  Chollet, 
the  most  important  town  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  garrisoned  by  500  republicans.     Victory  still 
sat  upon  the  crest  of  the  wool-dealer;  he  took 
Chollet,  killed  a  good  many  of  his  enemies,  and 
possessed  himself  of  many  stands  of  arms,  which 
were  much  wanted,  together  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  some  money.     After 
these  successes  the  insurgents  separated,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  to  keep  Easter  with  the  usual 
Bolemnity  and  festivity.   Before  they  took  the  field 
again   they  invited,  and  more  than  half  forced, 
M.  d'Elbee  and  M.  Artus  de  Bonchamp  to  put 
themselves  at  their  head  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 
their  God  and  king.     Both  these  gentlemen  had 
served  in  the  army  before  the  revolution  with  some 
distinction,  and  Bonchamp's  military  talents  were 
of  DO  common  order.     In  another  direction  the 
odious  conscription  had  already  produced,  or  very 
soon  did  produce,  similar  risings  of  the  people. 
A  barber,  who  bore  the  ancient  and  aristocratic 
name  of  Gaston,  killed  a  republican  officer,  put  on 
his  uniform,  headed  a  band  of  young  men,  stormed 
Challans  and  Machecoul,  and  committed  a  terrible 
slaughter  on  the  republicans  in  retaliation  for  the 
cruelties  they  had  perpetrated  at  Painbeuf,  Pornic, 
and  other  places.     The  name  of  the  barber,  how- 
ever, soon  disappears  from  the  history  of  this  war, 
lie  having  been  killed  by  a  republican  bullet  or 
bayonet.      The  insurgents    in   these  parts  then 
called  upon  M.  Charette  de  la  Conterie  to  take  the 
command.      Charette,  descended  from   a  noble 
family  in  Britany,  had  served  for  six  years  in  the 
French  navy,  but,  having  married  a  rich  widow, 
lie  had  settled  upon  her  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Machecoul.    It  seems  agreed  on  all  hands 
that,  though  a  determined  royalist  and  devout 
Catholic,  he  required  something  very  like  com- 


pulsion to  induce  him  to  accept  the  command  or 
embark  in  the  desperate  war.  He  was,  or  he  had 
been,  notwithstanding  his  devotion,  an  eflPeminate, 
self-indulging,  dissolute  man;  but  he  knew  the 
country  well,  and  the  country-people  had  a  high 
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and  not  mistaken  notion  of  his  sagacity,  ability, 
and  bravery.  From  the  time  he  took  the  com- 
mand the  insurgents  in  these  parts  became  vin- 
dictive and  cruel.  It  is  said  that,  instead  of 
checking  these  evil  passions,  he  encouraged  them, 
in  order  that  they  should  feel  the  impossibility  of 
ever  treating  with  the  republicans  or  capitulating 
with  the  Convention.  The  republican  general 
Qut^tineau  had  now  seized  M.  de  Lescure,  with 
several  of  his  friends  and  inmates,  at  Clisson,  and 
had  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Bressuire; 
but  Lescure's  cousin,  Henri  de  la  Roche- Jaquelein, 
had  escaped  to  his  own  estate  near  Ch&tillon,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  flying  to  the 
white  banner  of  the  Bourbons  which  he  had 
raised.  By  a  rapid  movement  the  young  Henri 
not  only  drove  Quc^tineau  from  Bressuire,  but  also 
compelled  him  to  liberate  Lescure  and  the  other 
gentlemen  he  had  arrested.  Then  Lescure  for  the 
first  time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
insurgent  bodies,  and  marched  with  his  cousin,  de 
la  Roche- Jaquelein,  d'Elb^  Bonchamps,  Cathe- 
lineau, and  Stofliet  in  the  direction  of  Thouars, 
into  which  town  QueJtineau  had  thrown  himself. 
The  forces  united  under  all  these  commanders 
amounted  to  25,000  or  30,000  men ;  and  between 
them  and  Charette,  who  soon  collected  from 
15,000  to  20,000  men,  there  was  another  body,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  almost  impenetrable  country 
called  the  Bocage,  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Royrand,  a  brave  old  seigneur  and  knight  of  Saint 
Louis,  who  had  already  obtained  several  important 
advantages  over  the  republicans.  The  forces  thus 
enumerated  could  not  be  kept  in  the  field  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  for  a  defensive  war  they  could 
always  be  collected  again  in  a  very  few  hours. 
Qut^tineau  attempted  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
river  ThoutJ,  which  almost  surrounds  Thouars,  but 
he  was  beaten  back  into  the  town,  and  there  reduced 
almost  immediately  to  the  hard  necessity  of  sur- 
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rendenDg.     Here  the  Vendeans  were  generous, 
mild,  and  merciful,  destroying  nothing  but  the 
tree  of  liberty  which  the  republicans  had  set  up 
in  the  town,  and  the  registers  and  papers  of  the 
administrations,  against  which  the  peasantry  always 
showed  a  terrible  animosity.    The  central  admi- 
nistration of  the  Lower  Loire  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  the  adjoining  departments,  calling  upon  all  re- 
publicans to  hasten  to  their  succour,  as  the  country 
was  in  flames,  and  the  insurrection  universal  and 
terrible — as  the  tocsin  was  sounding  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  republican  cause  everywhere  falling 
before  the  fury  of  these  demons  of  royalists.     The 
Convention  passed  the  most  tremendous  decrees, 
and  hurried  off  such  troops  as  they  could  spare ; 
but  detachment  after  detachment,  army  after  army, 
was  beaten,  or  was  brought  to  a  pause  by  the 
natural  difficulties  of  the  country.     The  Bocage, 
which  included  about  seven-ninths  of  the  Vendean 
country,  consists  of  low  hills  and  narrow  valleys, 
the  valleys  being  traversed  by  innumerable  brooks 
flowing  in  different  directions,  some  towards  the 
Loire,  some  more  directly  towards  the  sea.    Along 
the  S^vre  towards  Nantes  the  country  is  bold  and 
wild;  but  generally  the  hills  are  not  lofty,  nor 
are  the  woods  to  be  called  forests.    Hills,  however, 
there  arc  everywhere,  and  the  whole  country,  as 
its  name  (Bocage)  denotes,  is  thickly  dotted  with 
trees  and  underwood,  woods  and  groves.    The 
inclosures,  like  the  farms,  are  small,  and  always 
surrounded   with   quick  hedges,  in  which  trees 
grow  thickly.     These  very  strong  hedges  exist 
everywhere;    if  the  republicans   cut    their  way 
through  one,  it  was  only  to  find  dozens  beyond  it 
Every  estate,  great  or  small,  was  surrounded  by  a 
principal  hedge,  and  then  divided  and  subdivided 
by  other  hedges,  by  deep  ditches,  or  by  natural 
rivulets ;  every  field  had  its  enclosure,  and  the  fields 
communicated  with  one  another  only  by  means  of 
small  wickets  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
hedges,  and  covered  and  concealed  by  leaves  and 
briars.     The  inhabitants  of  the   country  alone 
could  discover  these  openings,  called  echaliers; 
and,  if  pursued,  they  could  raise  a  wicket  and 
replace  it  so  as  to  render  the  spot  where  they 
passed  imperceptible  to  their  pursuers.     Only  one 
great  road,  that  leading  from  Nantes  to  La  Ro- 
chelle,  then  traversed  the  country  ;  the  other  roads 
were  cross-roads  of  the  worst  description — ^nar- 
row passes  sunk  deep  in  a  soft  soil,  between  high 
hedges  and  the  hedge-trees  which  sometimes  met 
overhead,   and,  where  they  were   thickest,  shut 
out  the  sun.     Many  of  these  passes  served  both 
for  roads  and  for  the  beds  of  brooks,  or  as  water- 
courses in   the   seasons  of    heavy  rains.      One 
of  these  ways  was  like  another ;  at  the  end  of 
every  field,  or  at  least  at  the  end  of  every  estate, 
there  was  a  cross-road,  and  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves were  bewildered  in  this  endless  labyrinth  if 
they  went  a  few  miles  from  their  own  homes 
without  a  friendly  guide.     Oh  the  southern  border 
of  the  Bocage  is  the  slip  of  country  called  the 
Plain,  where  the  brooks  collect  and  form  rivers 


not  easy  to  pass ;  and  to  the  west,  between  tk 
Bocage  and  the  sea,  is  the  Marais,  or  Manh,  in- 
tersected by  innumerable  ditches  and  canals.  lo 
this  last  direction  there  also  lies,  close  in  to  the 
coast,  the  island  of  Noirmoutier,  which  the  in- 
surgents under  Charette  seized,  and  occupied  for 
many  months.* 

A  veteran  of  the  French  army,  who  had  served 
the  republic  in  the  war  of  the  Vend^  in  1193 
and  1794,  and  who  has  since  served  Louis  Phi- 
lippe in  the  same  country  in  1831  and  1832,  has 
written  or  dictated  an  excellent  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Vendeans  made  war  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  their  conntry 
presented: — "The  Vendeans  foiled  every 8trateg;ic 

calculation  of  the  military  art As  for  the 

army,  which  you  expect  every  instant  to  encounter, 
it  vanishes  like  smoke,  for  in  truth  it  has  no  ex- 
istence. When  a  day  is  fixed  on  to  strike  a  blov, 
at  daybreak  or  even  during  the  night  the  tocsin 
is  sounded  in  the  village  designated  as  the  point  of 
union.  The  neighbouring  villages  reply  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  villagers  quit  their  cottages, 
if  it  be  in  the  night,  or  their  ploughs  if  it  be  in 
the  day,  throwing  upon  their  shoulder  the  gun 
which '  they  scarcely  ever  quit.  Having  stirffed 
their  belt  with  cartridges,  they  tie  their  handk^ 
chief  round  a  broad-brimmed  hat  which  shades 
their  sun-burnt  countenance ;  stop  at  their  church 
to  utter  a  short  prayer ;  then,  inspired  with  a  two- 
fold faith  in  God  and  in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
they  wend  their  way  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  common  centre.  Their  chiefs  soon  arrive, 
who  acquaint  them  with  the  cause  of  their  being 
assembled ;  and,  if  the  object  be  to  attack  some 
patriot  column,  these  chiefs  state  the  road  which 
the  column  will  pursue,  and  tlie  hour  it  will  pasj. 
Then,  when  this  information  is  well  understood 
by  all,  the  chief  in  command  gives  them  the  plan 
of  the  battle  in  the  following  words,  **  EparjnUez 
vous,  mes  gars  I — Scatter  yourselves,  my  fine  fel- 
lows!" Immediately  each  breaks,  not  from  the 
ranks,  but  from  the  group,  marches  off  his  own 
way,  proceeds  onward  with  precaution  and  in 
silence,  and  in  a  short  time  every  tree,  every  bush, 
every  tuft  of  furze  bordering  either  side  of  the 
high  road,  conceals  a  peasant  with  a  gun  in  one 
hand  and  supporting  himself  with  the  other, 
crouched  like  a  wild  beast,  without  motion  and 
scarcely  breathing.  Meanwhile,  the  patriot  co- 
lumn, uneasy  at  the  thought  of  some  unknown 
danger,  advances  towards  the  defile,  preceded  by 
scouts,  who  pass  without  seeing,  touch  without 
feeling,  and  are  allowed  to  go  by  scathless.  But 
the  moment  the  detachment  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
pass,  jammed  in  between  two  sloping  banks,  as  if 
it  were  in  an  immense  rut,  and  unable  to  deploy 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  a  cry,  sometimes 
an  imitation  of  that  of  an  owl,  issues  firom  one  ex- 
tremity, and  is  repeated  along  the  whole  Une  of 
ambuscade.    This  indicates  that  each  is  at  bis 

•  Qaartrrly  Review.  No.  XXIX.— Mfmoirw  dc  Madame  U  M*t 
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poet.  A  human  cry  succeeds,  one  of  war  and  of 
death.  In  an  instant  each  bush,  each  tuft  of 
furze,  glares  with  a  sudden  fiash,  and  a  shower  of 
balls  strike  whole  files  of  soldiers  to  the  earth 
without  their  being  able  to  perceive  the  enemies 
who  slaughter  them.  The  dead  and  wounded  lie 
piled  upon  each  other  on  the  road ;  and  if  the  co- 
lumn is  not  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  voices 
of  the  officers  are  heard  above  the  firing — if,  in 
short,  the  troops  attempt  to  grapple  body  to  body 
with  their  assailants;  who  strike  without  showing 
themselves — if  they  climb  the  slope  like  a  glacis, 
and  scale  the  hedge  like  a  wall,  the  peasants  have 
already  had  time  to  retire  behind  a  second  inclo- 
sure,  whence  the  invisible  firing  recommences,  as 
murderous  as  before.  Should  this  second  hedge 
be  stormed  in  the  same  manner,  ten,  twenty,  nay, 
a  hundred  similar  intrenchments  offer  successive 
shelters  to  this  destructive  retreat :  for  the  country 
is  thus  divided  for  the  security  of  the  children  of 
the  soil,  which  seems  to  show  a  maternal  solicitude 
for  their  preservation,  by  offering  them  a  shelter 
everywhere,  and  their  enemies  everywhere  a  grave. 
What  we  have  just  stated  explains  how  the  Con- 
vention, which  had  conquered  fourteen  armies 
commanded  by  kings  and  princes,  could  never 
pacify  La  Vendee,  kept  in  a  state  of  rebellion  by 
a  few  peasants ;  and  how  Napoleon,  who  dictated 
his  will  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  could  never  suc- 
ceed in  getting  his  orders  executed  in  three  of  the 
departments  of  France."* 

We  can  only  briefly  mention  the  operations  of 
the  campaign  of  1793,  the  details  of  which  would 
fill  a  very  large  volume.  For  some  time  the 
**  Blues,"  as  they  called  the  republican  troops, 
■were  defeated  with  terrible  loss  in  every  encounter. 
LfCscure  and  his  brave  young  cousin,  Henri  de 
la  Roche-Jaquelein,  captured  the  town  of  Fon- 
tenay,  drove  the  two  republican  generals  Sandos 

*  The  Dachea  of  Berri  in  La  Vend^.  kc,  by  General  Dermon- 
court.  The  old  republican  General  certainly  did  not  write  this  inte- 
resting and  WfU-written  little  book  himaelf.  It  it  said  that  he  gave 
the  materials  of  it  (chiefly  vira  voce)  to  a  respectable  litl^teur  of 
Paris — M.  Charles  Dumas,  if  we  remember  right,  whose  relative, 
M.  Al«'xandre  Dumas,  resided  for  some  months  iu  the  Vendee  pre- 
viously to  tho  arrival  of  the  Duchess  of  BerrC 


and  Chalbos  into  Niort,  taking  muskets,  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  other  materials  of  war,  which  were 
greatly  needed  by  the  insurgents.     Nearly  at  the 
same  time  Charette  drove  the  republican  general 
Boulard  before  him.   Berruyer,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  whole  country,  was  recalled  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  replaced  by  Biron ;  but  Biron  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  his  predecessor,  and  found  himself 
still  more  embarrassed  by  the  arrogant,  insolent,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  ignorant  commissioners  and  poli- 
tical agents  dispatched  to  the  theatre  of  the  war  by 
the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club.     Some  of 
Biron's  columns  stopped  short  and  refused  to  enter 
the  labyrinths  which  had  already  been  the  graves 
of  so  many  of  their  comrades.     His  generals  of 
division,  Coustard  and  Berthier,  were  both  beaten 
with  terrible  loss,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
town  of  Saumur  and  a  fortified  camp,  and  to  retire 
to  Angers.     In  some  of  these  affairs  the  Vendeans, 
now  well  armed,  and  furnished  with  artillery  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  fought  admirably 
in  the  open   field :    they  were  well   commanded, 
some  of  their  chiefs,   and  especially  la  Roche- 
Jaquelein  and  Cathelineau  the  wool-dealer,  abound- 
ing in  resources  and  miUtary  genius.    Many  of  the 
peasantry  had  refused  to  cross  the  Loire  or  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country ;  many  were 
compelled  to  return  home  to  attend  to  the  harvest 
and  to  their  cattle ;  but  still,  when  "  the  Royal  and 
Catholic   army  "   quitted   Saumur   and  marched 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  to  lay  siege  to 
the  important  city  of  Nantes,  it  was  said  to  be 
nearly  30,000  strong.     The  chief  command  of  it 
was  now  given  to  Cathelinea\i.  The  republicans,  who 
had  abandoned  Angers  at  their  approach,  gathered 
in  great  strength  within  the  walls  of  Nantes,  where 
there  was  a  strong  Girondist  party,  but  apparently 
no  royalist  party,  or  one  so  weak  and  timid  that  it 
ventured  to  do  nothing.     Charette  came  up  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire  with  his  insurgents,  and  on 
the  29th  of  June  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  storm 
Nantes,  Charette  attacking  by  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Loire,  and  Cathelineau  falling  on  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river.    These  united  attacks 
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lasted  altogether  for  eigbteen  hours.  Cathelineau 
had  got  well  advanced  into  one  of  the  faubourgs, 
when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  people,  his 
friends,  carried  off  his  body  on  their  shoulders, 
and  immediately  after  they  all  rushed  to  boats  and 
rafts,  crossed  the  Loire,  and  retreated  towards  the 
interior  of  the  Bocage.  Westermann,  who  was 
detached  to  pursue  them,  could  not  follow  far,  but 
wherever  he  penetrated  he  set  fire  to  the  villages 
and  chateaux,  and  massacred  all  he  could  find, 
men,  women,  and  children,  even  as  the  Conven- 
tion had  decreed  and  ordered.  But  Westermann 
had  scarcely  done  writing  his  boasting,  extra- 
vagant dispatches  to  Paris  ere  he  was  surprised, 
surrounded,  and  thoroughly  beaten  by  avenging 
bands,  who  cut  his  infantry  to  pieces,  took  all  his 
artillery  and  ammunition,  and  let  nothing  escape 
except  himself  and  some  300  horse.  The  gentleness 
of  the  Vendeans  had  now  given  place  to  fury,  and 
on  the  spots  where  the  republicans  had  butchered 
their  friends,  wives,  and  children,  and  burned 
their  homes  and  their  cattle  in  their  stalls,  they 
massacred  the  Blues  in  heaps,  giving  hardly  any 
quarter.  Another  attempt  made  by  the  republi- 
cans to  penetrate  into  the  Bocage  by  a  route  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  Westermann  had  followed 
was  scarcely  more  successful,  for,  although  they 
gained  an  unprofitable  victory,  they  were  defeated 
three  days  afler,  near  Vihiers,  and  with  terrific  loss. 
The  troops  never  rallied  until  they  reached  Chiuon, 
fifteen  leagues  off;  many  of  them  did  not  think 
themselves  safe  until  they  got  back  to  Paris ;  and 
three  days  after  the  battle  only  4000  men  could  be 
collected  out  of  an  army  of  10,000  or  12,000. 
Brewer  Santerre  got  here  that  bitter  taste  of 
Vendean  warfare  which  sent  him  back  to  the 
capital,  where  his  exploits  had  been  attended  with 
so  very  little  personal  danger.  The  peasants  knew 
he  was  in  'the  battle,  and  they  made  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  take  him,  having  the  intention 
of  chaining  him  in  an  iron  cage,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  conduct  to  the  king.  The  brewer  owed  his 
safety  to  his  good  horsemanship,  and  to  his  strong 
jumping  horse,  which  cleared  a  wall  said  to  be  six 
feet  high,  but  which  was  more  probably  only  four. 
At  the  end  of  July  the  Vendeans  were  masters  of 
every  inch  of  their  own  country,  and  the  republi- 
cans gathered  round  it,  and,  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive, were  frequently  harassed,  and  at  times 
made  to  suffer  great  loss.  Some  royalist  officers 
from  the  army  of  Cond^  on  the  Rhine  joined  the 
brave  insurgents,  but  they  came  in  much  smaller 
numbers  than  might  have  been  expected.  Per- 
haps, however,  this  was  not  to  be  very  seriously 
regretted,  for  those  who  arrived  did  not  agree  very 
well  with  the  Vendean  chiefs ;  and  with  profes- 
sional pedantry  they  wanted  to  make  war  accord- 
ing to  old  rules  and  systems,  which  were  altogcthet' 
inapplicable  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  people.  For  the 
same  reasons  the  co-operation  of  a  regular  army 
of  any  kind  would  have  been  of  little  or  no  avail : 
no  such  force  could  have  acted  conjointly  with  the 


insurgents ;  and  what  made  the  strength  of  one 
description  of  force  would  have  constituted  the 
weakness  of  the  other.  In  the  month  of  August 
the  Vendeans,  having  ventured  out  into  the  open 
country,  were  defeated  at  Lu^on  by  the  rcpublicin 
general  Tuncq.  A  few  days  after  they  fouj^ 
another  battle  precisely  on  the  same  ground,  but 
with  still  worse  success ;  for  this  time  they  irere 
mowed  down  by  an  immense  number  of  field- 
pieces,  and  they  lost  nearly  all  their  own  artil- 
lery. Partial  successes  were,  however,  making 
up  for  these  losses,  when  the  20,000  regular 
troops  who  had  capitulated  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
at  Mayence,  and  a  strong  garrison  which  had 
capitulated  to  the  Duke  of  York  at  Valen- 
ciennes, began  to  arrive  on  the  borders  of  the 
Vendee  with  other  columns  of  choice  republicani. 
Seventy  thousand  troops  of  the  line  were  thus 
collected  round  the  devoted  country,  and  to 
these  were  joined  upwards  of  100,000  repub- 
lican volunteers,  national  guardsmen,  and  armed 
men  of  all  descriptions ;  every  man  between 
eighteen  and  fifty,  in  all  the  districts  and  depart- 
ments round  abDut,  being  compelled  to  march, 
under  pain  of  being  thrown  into  prison  as  suspect 
These  columns,  which  merited  now  the  name  given 
at  a  later  period,  of"  Colonnes  InfernaUsy^  burned 
the  country  before  them,  and  butchered  all  they 
could  reach,  not  sparing  so  much  as  the  infant 
sucking  at  its  mother's  breast.  But  still  some  of 
them  met  the  fate  they  gave.  One  particular  co- 
lumn, which- had  taken  the  name  of  "  Les  Vkn- 
GKURs"  (The  Avengers),  were  destroyed  to  a 
man,  the  women  and  children  of  the  insurgent 
assisting  in  the  massacre  of  the  wounded  and  pri- 
soners. There  entered  calculation  as  well  as  re- 
venge into  this  Vendean  cruelty.  At  the  beginning 
of  their  war,  being  too  poor  to  keep  and  feed  the 
many  prisoners  they  made,  they  liberated  them  all, 
after  exacting  from  them  a  solemn  oath  nottoser?e 
against  them  in  any  future  campaign  ;  but  the 
republicans  were  beginning  to  despise  all  such 
obligations :  the  Convention,  even  during  the  su- 
premacy of  the  virtuous  Gironde,  had  decreed 
every  man  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country  that  hesi- 
tated to  break  such  an  oath,  and  the  prisoners  re- 
turned to  the  VendtSe  to  bum  and  slay,  and  wear  the 
shorn  ears  of  royalists  as  cockades.  The  loss  of 
human  life  in  these  regions  exceeded  that  which  the 
republicans  sustained  this  year  in  all  their  other 
wars  on  nearly  every  side  of  France  with  foreign 
enemies,  that  being  possible  between  Frenchmen 
which  was  scarcely  possible  between  them  and  the 
European  armies — absolutely  no  quarter  being 
given  or  teceived.  La  Roche- Jaquelein  and  Les- 
cur^  ap{)eflr  to  have  been  the  only  Vendean  chiefs 
that  no#  felltempted  to  moderate  the  fury  of  the  pca- 
latits,  aud  to  preach  mercy  for  the  vanquished  and 
prisoners.  Charette  is  accused,  by  those  who 
were  at  least  as  bloody  as  himself,  of  having  been 
invariably  cniel,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  dis- 
prove the  charge.  Charette  was,  indeed,  the  very 
man  firom  whom  cruelty  might  be  expected    The 
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chiefs  would  not  allow  the  contracting  circle  to 
gather  around  them  and  close  upon  them  without 
making  an  effort  to  break  the  chain.  After  con- 
sultation and  a  midnight  mass,  they  hoisted  a  white 
flag  which  had  been  embroidered  for  them  by  the 
Marchioness  of  la  Roche-Jaquelein,  and  which 
had  been  blessed  and  consecrated  by  the  priests, 
and  followed  by  40,000  men  they  advanced  against 
the  army  of  Mayence.  This  army,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Kl^ber,  reputed  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  republican  generals,  was  stationed  at  Chollet, 
behind  a  river :  it  enjoyed  other  local  advantages  : 
it  had  thrown  up  some  intrenchments,  and  it 
was  supplied  with  artillery  in  that  great  pro- 
fusion which  was  now  becoming  so  common  in 
French  armies.  Nevertheless,  it  was  attacked  and 
defeated,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
Kleber.  The  day  after  this  victory  the  Vendeans 
surprised  and  defeated  a  division  commanded  by 
Beysser,  wounded  that  general,  and  captured  all 
his  artillery  and  baggage.  But  Klt^ber  had  made 
a  skilful  retreat ;  several  republican  columns,  scat- 
tered along  a  long  line  or  portion  of  a  circle,  were 
concentrated  on  one  point;  the  insurgeats  were 
checked  in  their  advance,  and  then  harassed  in 
their  retreat,  and  in  one  disastrous  action  Lescure 
was  shot  through  the  head  by  a  musket-ball,  and 
nearly  every  chief  who  had  not  been  wounded 
before  was  either  killed  or  desperately  wounded. 
Jealousies  and  quarrels  broke  out  among  the  sur- 
vivors, and  Charette  some  time  before  this  had  se- 
parated from  the  main  army  to  pursue  some  plan 
of  his  own,  and  finally  to  seek  shelter  in  Isle  Noir- 
moutier.  Though  fighting  for  every  step,  and 
losing  great  numbers  of  men  in  every  day's  march, 
the  republicans  were  getting  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Bocage,  and  the  pe^s^nts,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  their  herds,  were  flying  from  the 
wilderness  they  were  making.  Among  the  royal- 
ists who  had  come  to  join  them  was  the  Prince  of 
Talmont,  seigneur  of  Laval  and  Vitre,  who  had 
formerly  owned  immense  estates  in  Britany,  be- 
yond the  Loire,  and  who  still  possessed  great  in- 
fluence among  the  Bretons  of  those  parts.  The 
prince  is  saia  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
that  the  Vendeans  should  abandon  their  homes 
and  their  country,  and  throw  themselves  into  Bri- 
tany ;  and  it  is  frirther  said  that  Bonchamp,  who 
agreed  with  him,  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
English  assistance.  Talmont  marched  away  to 
occupy  Varades,  which  commanded  a  passage  of 
the  Loire.  The  Vendean  chiefs,  however,  de- 
termined to  try  the  chances  of  another  battle  before 
they  crossed  the  river,  and  wheeling  round  they 
fought  Kltiber  once  more  at  Chollet^  the  scene  of 
their  former  victory.  The  battle,  the  fiercest  of 
all  that  had  been  yet  fought,  lasted  from  noon  till 
dark  night;  Bonchamp  and  d'Elbde  were  both 
mortally  wounded ;  some  thousands  of  men  were 
destroyed,  rather  by  the  artillery  than  by  any  other 
arm,  and  then  all  the  rest  fled  precipitately  to  the 
LioiTe,  and  commenced  crossing  that  river.  Eighty 
thousand  fugitives,  soldiers,  women,  children,  the 


sick,  the  aged,  the  wounded,  crowded  on  the  left 
bank,  waiting,  in  an  agony  of  impatience,  the 
passing  and  re-passing  of  a  few  boats  and  rafts, 
which  were  all  the  means  they  had  of  getting 
across  into  Britany.  Behind  them  rose  the  smoke 
and  flames  of  their  burning  villages,  and  every 
minute  that  passed  was  bringing  the  merciless  re- 
publicans nearer  to  them.  The  Marchioness  of  La 
Roche-Jaquelein,  who  was  among  the  fiigitives 
with  an  infant  of  nine  months  old  in  her  arms,  com- 
pares the  scene  to  the  horrors  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. The  hapless  fugitives,  however,  crossed  the 
broad  river  with  little  loss,  marched  straight  upon 
the  town  of  Laval,  defeated  a  commissioner  of  the 
Convention  who  tried  to  defend  the  town,  and  were 
received  by  the  townspeople  with  open  arms.  They 
halted  at  Laval  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Westermann,  who  was  heading  the  pursuit  after 
them,  when  near  Laval,  was  met  and  defeated  in 
the  dark.  On  the  next  day  the  republican  general 
Lechelle  fell  upon  them  with  an  army  of  25,000 
men,  chiefly  composed  of  regular  troops ;  but  by 
this  time  6000  or  7000  Bretons  had  joined  the 
royal  standard,  and  once  more  the  republicans 
were  thoroughly  defeated  with  frightful  loss.  No 
quarter  was  given — an  entire  corps  who  had  laid 
down  their  arms  were  fusiladed.  Young  Henri 
de  la  Roche-Jaquelein  was  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  royalists  on  this  occasion.  Lechelle  died  of 
vexation  and  of  fear  of  the  guillotine ;  his  second 
in  command,  rallying  the  flying  republicans  and 
endeavouring  to  make  a  stand,  was  defeated  and 
slain.  For  a  time  the  royalists  seemed  masters  of 
the  greater  part  of  Britany,  but,  instead  of  march- 
ing against  Rennes,  the  capital  of  the  province,  the 
capture  of  which  would  have  greatly  encouraged 
the  Bretons,  while  it  would  have  given  them  the 
means  of  commanding  a  great  extent  of  coast,  and 
thereby  of  receiving  succours  from  England,  which 
our  government  was  ready  to. send  if  they  could 
have  kept  their  ground  in  Britany,  after  some  idle 
talk  about  marching  to  Paris,  they  put  themselves 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Norman  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  feeble  Girondist  insurrection  in  the 
Calvados,  and,  quitting  Britany  altogether,  they 
advanced  into  Normandy  to  lay  siege  to  the  town 
of  Granville.  The  Bretons,  who  saw  republican 
armies  gathering  fast  in  their  own  country,  would 
not  follow  them  into  Normandy,  and  the  Vendeans, 
after  sustaining  a  repulse  at  Granville,  fell  back 
into  Britany  with  the  desperate  intention  of  cutting 
their  way  through  that  province,  re-crossing  the 
Loire,  and  returning  into  the  Bocage.  Fighting  or 
skirmishing  every  day,  and  seeing  their  wives  and 
children  drop  and  die  on  the  road  from  want  and 
fatigue,*they  got  back  again  to  Laval.  Even  now 
they  might  have  struck  aside  to  the  capture  of 
Rennes,  which  was  full  of  royalists,  but  they  pre- 
ferred continuing  their  retreat  homewards  and 
attacking  Angers,  which  was  full  of  determined 
republicans.  Being  completely  foiled  in  this 
attempt  upon  Angers,  they  rushed  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  lioir^  in  search  of  some  bridge  or  passage. 
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In  this  disorderly  retreat  or  headlong  flight,  an 
aunt  of  the  Marquise  de  la  Roche-Jaquelein,  the 
lady  abbess  of  a  monastery,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  republicans :  she  was  eighty  years  old,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  them  from  putting  her  to  death — 
she  was  shot  two  days  afterwards,  with  seven  hun- 
dred other  prisoners.  Finding  the  main  stream 
of  the  Loire  guarded  by  republican  columns,  the 
fugitives  fell  back  again,  fought  their  way  across 
one  of  its  tributary  streams,  got  to  Mans,  and  there 
halted,  to  be  attacked  in  a  day  or  two  by  the 
republicans  in  great  force.  In  a  cold  and  dark 
December  night  they  were  driven  out  of  Mans. 
Most  of  their  women,  unable  to  move  any  farther, 
concealed  themselves  in  different  houses  in  the 
town ;  but  they  were  presently  dragged  forth  into 
the  market-place,  and  there  fusiladed  by  the  Blues, 
who  are  said  to  have  laughed  and  joked  as  they 
fired  upon  them  by  platoons.  The  rout  of  Mans 
was  very  fatal,  for  there  was  a  hot  pursuit ;  and 
between  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  sick- 
ness and  excess  of  fatigue,  the  road  was  strewed 
for  miles  with  dead  bodies.  Those  who  were  only 
dying  were  either  dispatched  by  the  soldiery  on  the 
spot,  or  carried  into  the  towns  to  be  guillotined  or 
fusiladed  there.  The  total  loss  was  estimated  at 
15,000.  After  wandering  for  some  days  in  the 
country  between  Mans  and  Laval,  and  between 
Laval  and  Chateaubriant,  the  fugitives  made  a  rush 
to  Ancenis,  in  the  hopes  of  recrossing  the  Loire 
there.  This  was  the  spot  where  they  had  crossed 
the  river  two  months  before  when  flying  from  their 
homes.  The  enemy  had  lined  the  opposite  banks 
with  troops,  and  had  brought  a  gun-boat  up  the 
river.  La  Roche-Jaquelein  and  Stofflet  crossed 
the  river  and  got  separated  from  their  men,  who 
could  not  follow  them,  and  who  were  thus  left 
without  any  commander  they  trusted.  They, 
however,  chose  one-Fleuriot  to  be  their  general. 
This  choice  is  said  to  have  offended  Prince  Tal- 
mont,  who  now  quitted  the  Vendeans.  The  prince 
was  soon  caught,  was  carried  into  Laval,  and  shot 
at  the  gate  of  his  own  chateau.  Fleuriot,  not 
knowing  what  course  to  take,  hit  upon  the  worst 
that  could  be  taken.  He  retreated  from  Ancenis 
to  Savenay,  where  he  had  the  Loire  on  one  hand, 
the  river  Vilain  on  the  other,  the  sea  close  before 
him,  and  the  reinforced  republican  armies  behind 
him.  The  bridges  over  the  rivers  were  all  broken 
down,  and  all  the  boats  and  rafts  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Surrender  or  capitulation  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  as  it  could  only  lead  to  a  worse 
death  than  that  to  be  found  in  battle.  They  fought 
Kleber  and  his  army  during  three  successive  days, 
the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  of  December ;  but  on 
Christmas-eve  their  column  was  broken,  was 
driven  into  some  marshes,  and  destroyed  by  grape- 
shot  and  the  bayonet.  Between  5000  and  6000 
perished  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  all  those  that 
were  disarmed  and  taken  prisoners  were  fusiladed 
at  Savenay.  Some  hundreds,  however,  escaped 
the  pursuit  of  Westermann  and  his  cavalry,  got 
across  the  Loire,  v\d  joined  Charette  at  Isle  Noir- 


moutier.  Among  these  were  d'Elbee,  who  was 
dangerously  wounded,  and  many  other  officers  ^ho 
were  in  the  same  plight.  The  republican  generals 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  wrote 
triumphantly  to  Paris  that  the  Vend<fe  was  no 
more  (la  grande  Vendee  n^est  plus) :  we  shall 
find  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  that  they  were 
mistaken.  Torrents  of  republican  as  well  as  royalist 
blood  remained  to  be  shed  before  the  surviving 
Vendeans  gave  up  the  struggle. 

In  the  mean  time  Carrier,  en  mission  from  the 
Convention,  had  established  himself  at  Nantes, 
where  he  was  committing  atrocities  which  far  sur- 
passed those  of  CoUot  d'Herbois  at  Lyons.  On 
entering  the  town  he  said,  "  We  will  turn  all 
France  into  a  cemetery  rather  than  fail  in  rege- 
nerating it  in  our  own  way !"  His  first  victims 
were  not  Vendeans,  or  royalists  of  any  other 
kind,  but  republicans  of  the  respectability  order 
who  had  favoured  the  Girondists  and  betrayed 
some  half-intention  of  joining  them.  With  his 
guillotine  en  permanence  he  made  their  heads  fly 
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off  by  scores,  by  fifties,  and  at  last  by  hundreds 
in  a  day.  When  some  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rities of  the  place  ventured  to  remonstrate  he 
called  them  fools,  that  did  not  know  their  business, 
and  threatened  to  guillotine  every  man  of  them. 
But  in  his  bloodiest  extremities  he  was  evidently 
supported  and  applauded  by  the  sans-culottes  of 
the  city,  without  whom,  indeed,  he  could  have 
done  but  little,  as  there  were  never  many  troops 
in  the  town,  and  at  times  none  at  all  except 
the  national  guards.  The  populace  of  Nantes 
must  therefore  share  in  the  "  deep  damnation"  of 
his  guilt.  The  chief  executioner,  who  had  had 
work  enough  to  kill  him,  died :  instantly  a  great 
number  of  candidates  for  his  place  presented 
themselves:  it  was  given  by  public  trial  to  the 
man  that  could  manage  the  guillotine  and  cut  off 
heads  with  most  dexterity,  and  the  successful 
candidate  was  carried  in  triumph  by  the  people  of 
Nantes,  and  was  then  entertained  at  a  public 
dinner,  where  he  sat  at  the  same  table  with  Car- 
rier and  one  or  two  other  deputies  and  commis- 
sioners of  the  Convention.     When  the  great  re- 
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TCTBes  of  the  Vendeans  began,  when  many  were 
made  prisoners,  and  others,  trusting  to  promises  of 
amnesty,  went  into  Nantes  and  laid  doWh  their 
arms.  Carrier's  business  and  his  pleasure  were 
wonderfully  increased.  Leaving  the  guillotine  for 
diose  who  would  have  been  republicans  a  la  6i- 
ronde,  he  employed  musketry  and  artillery  upon 
the  Vendeans.  By  his  orders  a  grave  was  dug 
capable  of  holding  eight  thousand  victims.  But 
the  united  action  of  guillotine,  cannon,  musket, 
and  bayonet  was  not  quick  enough  for  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  regenerate  French  people,  and  still 
the  Vendean  prisoners  came  in  in  greater  and 
greater  numbers.  The  terrible  proconsul,  who 
had  been  a  poor  little  lawyer  in  an  obscure  town 
among  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  is  generally 
represented  as  a  very  ignorant  fellow,  but  he  had 
probably  read  Mezeray,  and  recollected  that  histo- 
rian's account  of  the  noyades  or  drownings  at  Paris 
in  the  fourteenth  century.*  Carrier,  however, 
made  improvements  in  the  process,  substituting 
for  sacks  great  barges  and  other  vesseR,  which 
were  towed  out  to  the  mid -stream  of  the  Loire 
loaded  with  victims  tied  hand  and  foot.  The  ex- 
periment was  first  tried  on  fifty-eight  Vendean 
priests,' who  were  told  that  they  were  only  going 
across  the  Loire  to  another  prison,  the  prisons  of 
Nantes  being  so  crowded.  The  gabare  in  which 
they  embarked  had  a  soupape^  or  moveable  bottom, 
which  dropped  the  bound  priests  into  the  river 
without  admitting  water  enough  to  sink  the  crafl.t 
A  few  nights  after,  on  the  14th  of  December,  Car- 
rier embarked  138  persons  in  the  same  manner; 
and,  proud  of  his  improvement  in  the  work  of 
destruction,  he  wrote  a  joyous  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion, ending* with  the  words,  *'  What  a  revolutionary 
torrent  is  this  Loire ! "  The  Convention  made 
honourable  mention  of  kis  infernal  letter.  Thus 
encouraged.  Carrier  and  his  numerous  accom- 
plices and  coadjutors  persevered  in  their  labours 
and  made  new  inventions  in  cruelty.  Considering 
that  time  was  lost  in  preparing  the  vessels  d 
soupape^  they  embarked  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren m  a  larger  craft,  drove  them  over  its  sides  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  kept  up  a  fire  of 
musketry  on  all  that  were  long  in  sinking,  or  that 
rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water  yet  struggling  for 
their  wretched  lives.  After  a  time  the  cover  of 
night  was  no  longer  considered  necessary:  the 
victims  were  flung  into  the  river  by  broad  daylight 
and  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  Women  and 
girls  were  stripped  stark  naked  in  order  that  their 
beastly  executioners  might  have  their  clothes: 
young  men  and  young  women  in  this  state  of 
nudity  were  tied  together  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to 
foot,  and  this  the  monsters  facetiously  called  making 
republican  marriages  —  mariages  republicains. 
Fifteen  thousand  individuals  of  all  ages  perished 
at  Nantes  by  the  guillotine,  the  fusilades,  and 
noyades,  or  by  cold  and  hunger,  or  by  the  diseases 

•  See  Fictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  li.  p.  332. 

f  Bntcher  Legendre,  who  had  been  a  mflor,  had  ncommended 
to  tho  CoBventkm  long  before  Uiii  meUiod  of  noyadittg  refractory 
priests. 
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engendered  in  the  crowded  prisons.  These  hor- 
rors lasted  for  nearly  four  months ;  for  Carrier 
arrived  early  in  October,  and  was  not  recalled  till 
the  end  of  January.*  He  surpassed  all  these  pro- 
consuls in  the  amount  of  the  mischief  he  did, 
being  favoured  by  the  circumstances  and  feelings 
of  the  place  to  which  he  was  sent ;  but  Lebun  at 
Arras,  Maignet  at  Orange,  Tallien  at  Bordeaux, 
and  other  commissioners  of  the  Convention  sent  to 
other  towns  and  departments,  showed  that  they 
were  about  equally  indifierent  to  blood  and  human 
suffering. 

Before  the  year  ended  the  legislators  of  Paris 
voted  that  there  was  no  God,  and  destroyed  or 
altered  nearly  everything  that  had  any  reference  to 
Christianity.  Robespierre,  who  would  have  stopped 
short  at  deism,  and  who  would  ha\'e  preserved 
the  external  decencies,  was  overruled  and  intimi- 
dated by  Hfebert  and  his  frowsy  crew,  who  had 
either  crept  into  the  governing  committees  or  had 
otherwise  made  themselves  a  power  in  the  state. 
The  way,  however,  was  made  plain  and  easy  to 
H«5bert  by  the  preceding  labours  of  the  philo- 
sophes,  by  the  rapidly  growing  unbelief  of  the 
Parisians  and  the  majority  of  town-dwelling 
Frenchmen,  by  the  contempt  for  a  long  time  cast 
upon  everything  that  was  old,  and  by  the  cool  and 
deliberate  proceedings  of  the  Convention  itself. 
All  popular  journalists,  patriots,  and  public  bodies 
had  begun  dating  First  Year  of  Liberty^  or  First 
Year  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  old  calendar  had 
come  to  be  considered  as  superstitious  and  slavish, 
as  an  abomination  in  the  highest  degree  disgrace- 
ful to  free  and  enlightened  Frenchmen.  Various 
petitions  for  a  change  had  been  presented  ;  and  at 
length  the  Convention  had  employed  the  mathe- 
maticians Romme  and  Monge,  and  the  astronomer 
Laplace,  to  make  a  new  republican  calendar  for 
the  new  era.  These  three  philosophers,  aided  by 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  who,  as  a  poet,  furnished  the 
names,  soon  finished  their  work,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Convention  and  decreed  into  uni- 
versal use  as  early  as  the  5th  of  October.  It 
divided  the  year  into  four  equal  seasons,  and 
twelve  equal  months  of  thirty  days  each.  The 
fiVQ  odd  days  which  remained  were  to  be 
festivals,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  SamculoUides. 
Thiers  calls  this  national  festival  of  five  days  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  beautiful  idea,  and  says  that 
the  name  of  Sansculottides,  which  belongs  to  the 
times,  is  not  more  absurd  that  many  other  names 
which  have  been  adopted  by  different  peoples.  The 
term  scarcely  needs  translation :  Mr.  Carlyle  ren- 
ders it  into  English  by  "  Days  without  Breeches," 
and  it  means  that,  or  the  Days  of  the  Breechless. 
One  of  these  five  dap  was  to  be  consecrated  to 
Genius,  one  to  Industry,  the  third  to  Fine  Actions, 
the  fourth  to  Rewards,  the  fifth  to  Opinion.  *'  This 
last  flBte,"  quotes  Thiers,  *'  thoroughly  original  and 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  French  character,  was  to 
be  a  species  of  political  carnival  of  twenty-four 

♦  De  Barante,  Melan«e«  HUloriqt:c»,  &c. :  Art.  Corrier.— Reports 
and  debates  in  Hist.  Parlcmcnt. 
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hours,  during  which  it  would  be  permitted  to  say 
and  write  with  impunity  about  every  public  man 
whatsoever  the  people  might  choose  or  writers 
might  imagine.  It  was  for  opinion  to  do  justice 
on  opinion,  and  for  all  magistrates  to  defend  them- 
selves by  their  virtues  against  the  truths  and  the 
calumnies  of  that  day.  Nothing  was  greater  and 
more  moral  than  this  idea.  We  must  not,  because 
a  stronger  destiny  has  swept  away  the  thoughts 
and  institutions  of  this  epoch,  strike  with  ridicule 
its  vast  and  bold  conceptions."  In  leap-years, 
when  there  would  be  six  days  to  dispose  of,  the 
last  of  those  days  or  Sansculottides  was  to  be  con- 
secrated to  the  Revolution,  and  to  be  observed  in 
all  times  with  all  possible  solemnity.  The  months 
were  divided  into  three  decades,  or  portions  often 
days  each,  and,  instead  of  the  Christian  sabbath, 
once  in  seven  days,  the  dkccuU^  or  tenth  day,  was 
to  be  the  day  of  rest — ^which  Thiers,  who  admires,  or 
pretends  to  admire,  every  part  of  the  new  calendar, 
thinks  a  very  excellent  arrangement.  The  decimal 
method  of  calculation,  which  had  been  found  so 
convenient  in  money  and  in  weights  and  measures, 
was  to  preside  over  all  divisions  :  thus,  instead  of 
our  twenty-four  hours  to  the  day  and  sixty  minutes 
to  the  hour,  the  day  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  and 
the  tenth  was  to  be  subdivided  by  tens  and  again 
by  tens  to  the  minutest  division  of  time.  New  dials 
were  ordered  to  mark  the  time  in  this  new  way ; 
but,  before  they  were  finished,  it  was  found  that 
the  people  were  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  this  last 
alteration,  and  therefore  this  part  of  the  calendar 
was  adjourned  for  a  year,  and  the  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds  were  left  as  they  were.  As  the  re- 
public commenced  on  the  21st  of  September,  close 
on  the  vernal  equinox,  the  republican  year  was 
made  to  commence  at  that  season.  The  first  month 
in  the  year  (Fabre  d'Eglantine  being  godfather  to 
them  all)  was  called  Vendtfmiaire,  or  the  vintage 
month,  the  second  Brumaire,  or  the  foggy  month, 
the  third  Frimaire,  or  the  frosty  month.  These 
were  the  three  autumn  months.  Nivose,  Pluviose, 
and  Ventose,  or  the  snowy,  rainy,  and  windy, 
were  the  three  winter  months.  Germinal,  Floreal, 
and  Prairial,  or  the  bud  month,  the  flower  month, 
and  the  meadow  month,  formed  the  spring  season. 
Messidor,  Thermidor,  and  Fructidor,  or  reaping 
month,  heat  month,  and  fruit  month,  made  the 
summer,  and  completed  the  republican  year.  In 
more  ways  than  one  all  this  was  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  and  could  suit  no  other  physical 
or  moral  climate.  As  for  universality  these  en- 
lightened philosophers  had  committed  mistakes  as 
gross  as  those  of  Mahomed.  .But  the  strangest 
Uiing  about  this  republican  calendar  was  its  dura- 
tion.   It  lasted  till  the  1st  of  January,  1806 ! 

In  the  abolition  of  religious  worships  (faholi" 
Hon  des  ctiUes)  Htfbertwas  potently  assisted  by 
his  official  superior  Chaumette,  procureur  of  the 
commune,  by  I'Huillier,  procureur  of  the  depart- 
ment, by  nearly  all  the  notables  of  the  commune 
and  present  leaders  of  the  Cordelier  club,  by  the 
majority  of  journalists  and  pamphleteers,  and  by  the 


orator  of  mankind,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  whose  mad- 
ness had  not  diminished  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
creasing insanity  of  others.  But  the  fierce  atheism 
of  these  men  (it  was  fiercer,  more  intolerant  and 
persecuting,  than  any  religious  bigotry)  must,  like 
the  cruelty  of  the  pro-consub  or  commissioners  in 
the  departments,  have  been  powerless  and  ineflfec- 
tual,  or  only  effectual  in  bringing  about  their  im- 
mediate overthrow  and  destruction,  if  there  bad 
not  been  in  the  dogmas  they  taught  something 
very  acceptable  and  captivating  to  the  French 
people,  or  if  that  people  had  not  been  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  their  doctrines.  It  is  in  vain  at- 
tempting to  throw  the  bloody  crimes  and  monstroug 
follies  of  the  revolution  upon  a  few  scapegoats;  the 
crimes  and  follies  were  national^  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  must  bear  the  weight  of  them. 
Another  great  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  atheiim 
was  Fouche,  of  whom  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  at 
Lyons.  This  man  was  a  native  of  Nantes,  and 
had  there  been  educated  for  a  priest.  While  en 
mission  in  the  department  of  L'Allier,  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  regulate  and  reform  the  public 
burying-grounds,  which  he  and  his  guillotine-man 
were  filling  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and,  knocking  down 
the  cross  and  the  text  from  Scripture  which  stood 
over  the  gate  of  a  cemetery,  he  set  up  a  statue 
of  Sleep,  to  intimate  that  death  was  but  an  eve^ 
lasting  sleep.  Fouch^'s  device  was  considered 
pretty  and  poetic,  and,  before  the  Convention, 
or  the  commune  of  Paris,  which  was  the  great 
active  agent  in  this  new  reformation,  legislated 
or  decreed  upon  the  subject,  the  example  was  fol- 
lowed in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Where 
they  could  not  readily  obtain  statues  in  stone  or 
wood,  the  people  satisfied  themselves  with  inscrip- 
tions, painted  in  large  black  letters,  such  as  "  Death 
is  Sleep,"  "  Here  one  sleeps,"  "  Death  is  an  eter- 
nal sleep,"  &c.*  Chaumette,  who  took  in  hand 
all  the  cemeteries  of  Paris,  and  entirely  changed 
their  appearance,  was  a  sentimental  atheist,  who 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  should  like  to  inhale  the 
soul  of  his  father  in  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers. 
Anacharsis  Clootz  was  a  political  atheist,  who  con- 
sidered religion  as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  eata 
blishment  of  a  universal  republic  and  of  the 
worship  of  pure  reason  all  over  the  earth.  In  bis 
eyes  deism  was  as  detestable  as  Catholicism,  and  a 
God  was  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  republic  as  a 
king.  There  was,  he  said,  no  God  but  the  people; 
the  God-People  could  not  kneel  before  its  divine 
self— could  only  worship  pure  and  immortal  Rea- 
son. Therefore,  as  he  told  the  Convention  (not 
without  applauses  from  House  and  gallerv),  the 
sooner  they  put  their  God  among  the  ci-devans, 
among  the  things  which  had  been,  but  were  no 
more,  the  better  for  France,  the  better  for  all  man- 
kind. Clootz  put  himself  in  close  communica- 
tion and  fellowship  with  Gobel,  the  constitutional 

♦  At  the  restoration  of  the  Boutboni,  in  1814,  traces  of  **>««  i^* 
Bcriptione  were  visible  in  many  n«rt«  of  Prance^  When  the  W!^ 
atheist*  were  outvoted  they  had  been  merely  covered  with  a  jiWJ 
plaster  or  whitewash,  and  this  covering  bad  allea  off.  and  nrt  i«» 
the  letters  beneath  visible. 
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bishop  of  Paris  and  primate  of  the  revolatiooary 
Galilean  church,  whose  previous  antics  proved  him 
to  he  a  performer  that  would  take  any  cue  or  dance 
to  any  tune.     While  this  Gobel  was  hesitating 
about  the  expediency  and  profitableness  of  aban- 
doning his  cnurch,  e£furts  were  made  among  the 
constitutional  clergy  in  other  directions;  and,  appa- 
rently without  any  prompting  from  the  central 
committee  of  atheism  at  Paris,  one  Parens,  a  cur^ 
in  the  provinces,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Conven- 
tion, in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  ashamed  of 
preaching  a  lie,  and  would  preach  Christianity  no 
more,  that  he  resigned  his  stipend,  and  only  hoped 
that  a  generous  nation  would  provide  for  his  sub- 
sistence by  giving  him  a  pension,    'this  letter, 
which  further  declared  all  priests  to  be  charlatans, 
was  honourably  received  in  the  august  Areopagus. 
Thus  an  invitation  was  given  to  other  renegades. 
Clootz,  aided  by  Chaumette,  Hebert,  Momoro,  a 
printer,  Grammont,  an  actor,  Ronsin,  who  had  been 
a  writer  of  plays,  but  who  was  now  general  of  that 
Parisian  army  called  par  excellence  the  Revolu- 
tionary, Vincent,  a  clerk  in  the  war-office,  Bourdon 
de  rOise,  and  others  who  had  entered  into  the 
fanatic  league  against  all  religion,  prevailed  at  last 
over  the  doubts  and  misgivings  of  Gobel,   and 
arranged  the  dramatic  scene  in  which  that  un- 
prelatical  primate  was  to  resign  his  mitre.  The  letter 
from  the  cuii  Parens  had  scarcely  been  handed  over 
to  the  secretaries  for  insertion  in  the  journals,  when 
Gobel,  with  his  Chapter,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it,  attended  by  mayor  Pache,  the  municipality,  and 
the  council  of  the  department,  went  in  procession 
to  the  Convention.     Printer  Momoro  opened  the 
business  by  telling  the  citizen  president  and  the 
citizens  legislators  that  the  bishop  of  Paris ^  and 
many  other  priests,  conducted  by  Reason,  were 
come  to  strip  themselves,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Convention,  of  the  character  and  attributes  im- 
posed on  them  by  Superstition.    Then  Gobel,  with 
the  red  nightcap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  his  crozier 
in  his  hand,  and  his  mitre  under  his  arm,  stepped 
forward  and  said  that  he  was  born  a  plebeian,  and 
loved  liberty  and  equality,  and  recognised  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  people  before  the  first  Assembly 
published  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man ; 
that  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  was  to  him 
the  supreme  law ;  that  he  knew  no  duty  so  sacred 
as  that  of  submission  to  the  will  of  the  people ; 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  people  that  had  placed 
him  in  the  see  of  Paris ;  that  now,  as  the  revolu- 
tion was  advancing  to  its  happy  end,  and  bringing 
all  opinions  round  one  political  centre,  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  public  and  national  worship  but 
that  of  Liberty  and  Holy  Equality,  because  the  so- 
vereign people  so  willed  it— parce  que  le  souverain 
le  veut  ainsi ;  and  that,  true  to  his  principles,  and 
submissive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  he  from  this 
moment  and  for  ever  renounced  his  rank  and  dig- 
nity and  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  And,  having 
so  said,  he  deposited  his  mitre  and  his  crozier  and 
his  episcopal  ring  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Then 
the  vicars  and  canons  and  other  priests  who  had 


followed  him  thither  did  the  like,  resigning  their 
clerical  titles  and  insignia,  and  declaring  that 
henceforth  they  would  worship  only  Liberty  and 
Equality  and  Reason.  Those  of  them  who  had 
come  to  the  House  with  caps  or  bonnets  or  broad- 
brinuned  hats,  threw  them  away  and  put  on  the 
red  worsted  nightcaps.  The  president  of  the  Con- 
vention (Laloi,  a  lawyer  from  Chaumont)  made  an 
ecstatic  speech,  and  gave  the  accolade,  or  fraternal 
embrace,  to  im-bishoped  Gobel.  Chaumette,  in 
equal  ecstasy,  accoladed  the  canons,  vicars,  &c., 
and  led  them  through  the  hall  in  their  red  caps. 
The  constitutional  priests  who  were  members  of 
the  Convention,  determined  not  to  be  left  behind 
by  priests  who  were  not  legislators,  instantly  b^an 
to  abjure  the  old  creed  and  to  take  on  with  the  new* 
Protestant  ministers  joined  the  Catholic  priests  * 
and  Julien  of -Toulouse,  a  Calvinistic  preacher, 
declared,  for  himself  and  his  brethren,  that  Pro- 
testantism was  not  much  better  than  Catholicism, 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  other  church  than  the 
sanctuary  of  the  laws,  no  other  idol  than  Liberty, 
no  other  worship  than  that  of  the  country,  no  other 
gospel  than  the  republican  constitution  which  the 
Convention  had  given  to  freed  France,  no  other  code 
of  morals  than  that  of  equality  and  universal  bene- 
volence. Only  Gregoire,  constitutional  bishop  of 
Blois,  who  really  appears  to  have  united  the  fana- 
ticism of  rehgion  with  the  fanaticism  of  republican 
politics,  disturbed  the  unanimity  of  these  strange 
churchmen  by  declaring  that  he  was  a  Catholic 
by  conviction  and  by  sentiment,  a  priest  by  his 
own  choice,  and  a  bishop  by  the  free  election  of 
the  people.  Some  members  of  the  Convention 
cried  out  that  there  was  no  wish  to  force  any  one, 
and  Thuriot  suggested  that  Gregoire  should  be 
left  to  consult  his  conscience,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  superstition,  which  had  given  birth  to 
despotism,  could  be  useful  to  the  progress  of 
liberty  and  equality.  Gregoire  never  recanted; 
but  the  rest  of  the  constitutional  bishops  and 
clergy  sent  in  their  renegations,  or  came  to  present 
them  in  person.  It  was  the  7th  of  November 
when  Gobel  led  off  the  dance.  On  the  10th  Abb<i 
Sieyes,  who  had  long  been  sitting  a  silent  member 
in  the  Convention,  ruminating  some  new  consti- 
tution which  should  succeed  that  of  Herault  de 
Sechelles,  rose  to  express  his  exceeding  great  joy 
at  the  triumph  of  reason  over  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  and  to  proclaim  that  no  worship  but 
that  of  reason  and  liberty  and  equality  suited  a 
republic,  or  was  worthy  of  the  French  people.  On 
the  same  day  was  celebrated  the  first  Feast  of 
Reason.  Chaumette,  on  the  7th  (Gobel's  day), 
had  said  that  Reason  merited  a  place  in  the  bril- 
liant epochs  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  he  had 
then  and  there  petitioned  the  Convention  to  charge 
its  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  to  give  a  place 
to  the  Festival  of  Reason  in  the  new  calendar.  As 
neither  the  Convention  nor  its  education  committee 
attended  to  Chaumette's  petition,  he  settled  the 
matter  himself  with  the  general  council  of  the 
commune,  who  ordered  that  the  festival  should  be 
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celebrated  on  the  10th  in  the  ci-devant  metro- 
politan church  or  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame — that 
the  bands  of  the  national  guards  and  other  mu- 
sicians should  meet  in  that  church,  and  play  and 
sing  patriotic  hymns  before  the  statue  of  Liberty, 
^hich  should  be  raised  in  the  place  where  the 
statue  of  the  ci-devant  Holy  Virgin  had  formerly 
stood.  But  printer  Momoro,  to  whom  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  spectacle  was  mainly  intrusted 
(painter  David  not  being  ordonnateur  on  this 
occasion),  went  far  beyond  the  letter  of  this  mu- 
nicipal order.  Besides  the  bands  and  the  singers, 
Momoro  mustered  all  the  opera  girls  and  grisettes 
of  Paris,  turned  the  interior  of  the  old  Gothic 
cathedral  into  a  theatre,  got  a  danseuse  of  repute 
to  figure  as  Liberty,  and  made  his  own  wife  do  the 
part  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  Over  the  spot 
where  the  high  altar  had  stood  (for  altars,  lateral 
chapels,  and  crucifixes  were  already  all  swept 
away  or  concealed  by  canvas  hangings),  there  was 
a  lofty  platform,  covered  and  painted  so  as  to 
represent  a  mountain,  and  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Phi- 
losophy, and  surrounded  by  the  statues  and  busts 
of  the  philosophers  who  had  most  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  revolution  and  this  age  of  Reason, 
such  as  Voltaire,  Diderot,  &c.  While  the  bands 
and  chorus-singers  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  made  sweet  republican  music,  two  troops 
of  young  women  (the  opera  girls,  and  grisettes,  and 
other  denizens  of  the  Palais-Royal),  thinly  clad  in 
white,  crowned  with  oak -leaves,  and  carrying 
torches  in  their  hands  (torches  of  Truth),  traversed 
the  mountain,  descended,  and  re-ascended  it ;  then 
Liberty  (a  premiere  danseuse  of  the  opera)  came 
out  of  the  temple  of  Philosophy,  and  set  herself 
down  upon  a  green  canvas  hillock,  to  receive  the 
adorations,  or  homages,  of  the  republicans  and  re- 
publicanesses,  who  sung  a  hymn  in  her  honour*  the 
words  by  Chenier,  the  music  by  Grossec.  When 
the  hymn  was  over,  Liberty  rose  from  her  green 
seat,  walked  back  to  the  temple  of  Philosophy, 
paused  at  the  tlireshold,  cast  a  fond  glance  upon 
her  worshippers,  and  disappeared  within  the  tem- 
ple, in  the  midst  of  shouts  of  joy  and  enthusiasm, 
and  oaths  of  eternal  fidelity  to  her.  Thus  far  we 
follow  the  account  which  Momoro  himself  gave  of 
the  affair  in  the  newspapers.  The  printer  may 
possibly  have  exaggerated  the  effect  produced  by 
his  own  spectacle,  yet  it  really  appears  that  the 
Parisians  enjoyed  the  sight  exceedingly.  Of  his 
own  wife  and  her  doings,  and  her  dress  or  undress, 
as  the  goddess  of  Reason,  he  modestly  says 
nothing ;  but  there  are  accounts  of  her  appearance 
from  other  pens.  The  commune,  the  council  of 
the  department,  and  all  the  constituted  authorities, 
attended  this  morning  in  Notre  Dame,  or  now 
Temple  of  Reason,  except  the  National  Conven- 
tion, which  was  busy  in  preparing  decrees  for 
the  abolition  of  the  old  religion,  the  seizure  of 
church  utensils,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  legislature,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
performance  should  be  repeated  in  the  evening. 


when  the  deputies  might  have  more  leisure,  and 
that  they  should  be  invited  to  the  spectacle  by  the 
goddess  of  Reason  in  person,  and  by  her  orator, 
Chaumette,  procureur  of  the  commune.  As  even- 
ing approached,  an  immense  procession,  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris  and  the  magistrates  of  that  citr, 
marched  to  the  Convention  with  the  living  ststoe, 
the  flesh-and-blood  goddess  of  Reason.  They 
were  admitted  into  the  hall  with  beating  of  drums 
and  flourishes  of  trumpets,  and  cries  of  "  Long 
live  the  republic !  Long  live  Reason !  Down  with 
fanaticism!"  The  goddess  (Mrs.  Momoro), 
seated  on  a  classical  chair  carried  on  the  shoulden 
of  four  tall  citizens  in  Roman  costume,  wore  a 
white  dress,  pure  and  transparent,  a  sky-blue  man- 
tle, a  red  cap  of  liberty ;  her  hair  flowed  loosely 
about  her  neck  and  shoulders  (which  the  mantle 
was  not  meant  to  cover),  and  she  carried  in  her 
right  hand  a  pike,  the  tip  of  which  was  not  of  iron, 
but  of  ebony.  She  wasi  surrounded  by  the  young 
women  in  thin  white  dresses  (the  opera  girU  and 
grisettes).  The  citizens  who  bore  her  halted  right  in 
front  of  the  president's  chair,  and  then  the  citizen- 
esses  in  white,  and  the  citizens  in  black,  blue,  and 
brown,  sung  a  hymn  to  her  honour.  This  done,  Chau- 
mette told  the  legislators  that  Fanaticism  had  lost 
his  hold  on  men's  minds ;  that  his  squinting  ejes 
could  not  bear  the  dazzling  light ;  that  the  ancient 
temples  were  now  purified  and  regenerated ;  that 
to-day  an  immense  people  had  gathered  under  the 
(Jothic  roofs,  which  for  the  first  time  had  been 
made  to  echo  with  truth ;  that  there  the  French 
had  performed  the  only  true  worship.  "  Yes,"  he 
continued,  "  we  have  abandoned  our  inanimate 
idols  for  Reason,  for  this  animate  image,  this 
masterpiece  of  nature !"  He  pointed  to  the  goddess 
on  the  citizens'  shoulders,  and  the  goddess  of  Rea- 
son, alias  Mrs.  Momoro,  smiled,  as  opera  diri- 
nities  smile  or  smirk.  Chaumette  then  demanded 
that  the  ci-devant  church  of  Notre  Dame  should 
be  henceforward  consecrated  solely  to  the  worship 
of  Reason.  Ex-capuchin  Chabot  put  the  demand 
into  a  motion,  the  Convention  hurried  to  vote  it : 
it  was  voted  by  acclamation,  and  the  legislator* 
were  thanked  with  songs  and  kisses — ^with  kisses 
from  the  goddess  herself,  whose  only  ungratified 
wish  now  was  to  see  them  all  in  the  temple  they 
had  consecrated  to  her.  And  after  kissing  and 
accolading  the  goddess,  the  conscript  fathers  formed 
in  processional  order,  followed  her  to  Notre  Dame, 
and  joined  the  commune  and  all  the  magistrates  in 
singing  chorus  to  the  hymn  in  her  praise.  "  Now, 
said  the  *  Journal  of  Paris,'  "  we  may  safely  say 
'  that  we  have  got  rid  of  superstition  ;  that  the  ^^ 
publican  decades  have  killed  the  (Christian  Sab- 
bath!"* 

Celebrations  of  the  like  kind  soon  followed  in 
other  churches  in  Paris,  and  in  nearly  all  the  de- 
partments.  In  some  of  the  churches  the  installa- 
tion of  the  goddess  of  Reason  was  accompanied 
by  the  most  revolting  obscenity — ^by  feasting, 
drinking,  smoking,  carmagnole  dancing  in  the 
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naves,  and  orgies  beyond  the  pillars  and  in  the 
side  chapels  behind  the  canvas,  which  can  be 
imagined,  but  may  not  be  described.  Under  the 
diligent  care  of  HtSbert,  Chaumette,  and  their  crew, 
the  new  worship,  which  was  to  be  solemnised  on 
every  decade,  or  tenth  day,  was  nicely  regulated. 
The  mayor  (Pache  still  held  that  office  in  Paris, 
and  continued  to  hold  it  till  the  month  of  May, 
1194),  the  municipal  officers,  the  public  func- 
tionaries of  various  orders,  were  the  officiating 
priests :  they  read  and  expounded  the  Rights  of 
Man,  the  constitutional  acts,  and  the  laws  that 
Tvere  made  by  the  Convention  to  keep  the  republic 
standing  and  going ;  and  they  also  gave  an  analysis 
of  the  news  from  the  armies,  with  oratorical  ac- 
counts of  all  the  brave  deeds  that  had  been  done 
or  made  known  between  one  decade  and  the  other. 
In  imitation  of  the  terrible  Lion's  Mouth  of  the 
old  Venetian  republic,  there  was  a  strong-box 
called  Truth's  Mouth  placed  in  the  Temple  of 
Reason,  to  receive  denunciations,  informations,  or 
advice  useful  to  the  lepublic.  Every  decade  the 
receptacle  was  opened,  and  the  letters  and  papers 
found  within  it  were  read.  Grenerally  some  orator 
pronounced  what  they  called  a  moral  discourse ; 
and  always  the  ceremonies  ended  with  music  and 
republican  songs.  Two  galleries  were  appropriated, 
one  to  old  people  and  one  to  citizenesses  in  the 
family  way,  the  first  gallery  bearing  the  inscription. 
Respect  a  la  vieillesse — the  other.  Respect  et  soins 
auxftmmes  enceintes.* 

The  pillage,  mutilation,  and  desecration  which 
had  been  going  on  in  nearly  all  the  churches  ever 
aince  1790  now  became  wholesale  plunder  and 
open  destruction.  Chaumette  led  the  van,  by  de- 
manding on  the  11th  of  November,  the  day  after 
the  first  festival  of  Reason,  the  demolition  of  the 
statues  of  saints.  Hebert  wanted  to  knock  down 
all  church  towers  and  steeples  as  things  contrary 
to  the  line  and  principles  of  equality.  Before 
this  most  of  the  church  bells  had  been  seized  and 
melted ;  and  now  there  went  forth  a  decree  that 
no  village  or  country-town  was  to  keep  more  than 
one  bell,  which  was  to  serve  for  sounding  the 
tocsin.  The  sacred  vessels,  the  reliquaries,  the 
rich  shrines,  all  the  costly  ornaments  and  furni- 
ture of  churches,  abbeys,  and  religious  houses  were 
seized  by  mobs  of  the  people,  who  generally  pro- 
fessed to  carry  every  fraction  of  the  property  to 
the  Convention  or  to  the  local  authorities,  to  be 
offered  up  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  but  who, 
in  most  cases,  appear  to  have  appropriated  no  small 
portion  of  the  spoil  to  their  own  use  and  profit. 
Sculptures,  and  paintings,  and  carvings,  beautiful 
and  valuable  as  works  of  art,  or  interesting  from 
their  antiquity,  were  mutilated  or  destroyed  (if  of 
bronze  or  the  ,more  precious  metals,  they  were 
melted) ;  hardly  anything  was  spared ;  the  graves 
of  the  dead  were  not  respected.  The  decree  of  the 
Convention,  which  ordered  leaden  coffins  to  be 
turned  into  bullets,  had  led  to  some  rummaging 
in  cemeteries  and  church-vaults;  but  now  the  sanc- 
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tity  of  the  grave  was  violated  for  spleen,  spite,  or 
mere  sport,  or  in  the  hope  of  finding   valuable 
relics,  or  out  of  a  beastly  fanaticism  which  could 
not  tolerate  the  decencies  of  Christian  interment, 
or  the  distinctions  which  wealth  and  affection,  or 
the  gratitude  of  sovereigns  and  governments,  and 
popular  communities,  had  made  in  former  days 
between  the  remains — in  themselves  equal  enough ! 
— of  different  individuals.     This  war  on  tombs 
raged  all  over  France;  but  it  was  nowhere  else  so 
fierce  as  at  the  abbey  of  Saiut-Denis,Hhe  burying- 
place  of  kings,   the  Westminster  Abbey  of  the 
kingdom.     There  the  dead  were  dragged  out  of 
their  tombs  with  shouts,  with  laughter,  with  in- 
fernal pranks,  which  no  people  but  the  French 
could  have  committed,  and  which  no  writer  of  any 
other  nation  can  describe.     The  best  and  the  worst 
of  their  kings  were  exposed  to  equal  indignities. 
No  distinction  was  made  as  to  sex,  or  virtue,  or 
valour,  or  even  military  fame:  if  the  embalmed 
remains  or  the  mouldering  bones  were  those  of  an 
aristocrat,  they  were  cast  forth,  kicked  about,  or 
handled  and  examined,   and  exhibited  with  an 
apish  curiosity  scarcely  less  disgusting  than  the 
tiger  ferocity,  that  other  element  of  the  national 
character.    Marshal  Turenne  and  Laura  de  Sades, 
in'  very  different  parts  of  France,  were  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment :  the  great  warrior,  who  lay 
in  Saint-Denis,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Constable  du 
Guesclin,  was  thrown  out  among  kings  and  princes, 
warriors,   and   statesmen  ;    the  fair  lady  whom 
Petrarca  has  immortalised  lay  at  Avignon,  near 
the  church  where  the  poet  had  first  seen  her ;  and 
her  embalmed  body  was  dragged  out,  was  stripped, 
and  exhibited  in  the  streets  with  the  most  brutal 
indignities. 

The  long  processions  of  the  sans-culottes,  with 
the  spoils  of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis  carried  in 
eighteen  carts ;  the  deputations  to  the  Convention 
of  market-women  and  prostitutes  dressed  in  priests' 
garments ;  the  carmagnole  dances  that  were  danced, 
and  the  frowsy  songs  that  were  sung  in  the  hall 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  thousand  other  farces 
that  were  played  during  this  heyday  of  HtSbert- 
ism  and  Atheism,  must  all  pass  without  further 
notice.  If  the  outraged  dead — even  the  dead  who 
had  been  but  a  very  short  time  in  their  graves 
— could  have  opeped  their  eyes  and  ears,  they 
must  have  felt  that  they  were  in  a  new  world.  By 
this  time  everything  seemed  revolutionised  and 
changed  —  dress,  language,  manners,  names  of 
things,  places,  and  persons.  In  the  niches  at  the 
comers  of  streets,  which  had  once  been  occupied  by 
statues  or  pictures  of  the  Madona,  stood  the  hi- 
deous busts  of  Marat ;  the  names  of  the  streets  and 
squares,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings,  nay, 
of  half  of  the  towns  and  villages,  were  altered; 
and  as  for  the  people,  they  had  abolished  the 
use  of  Christian  names,  and  had  all  become 
Brutuses,  Catos,  Mutius-Scievolas,  Anaxagorases, 
&c.  &c. 

A.D.  1794.  On  the  2lst  of  January,  when  the 
British  parliament  met,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
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and  the  arguments  of  ministers  urged  the  necessity 
of  continuing  the  war  with  an  increase  of  vigour, 
inasmuch  as  the  wild  and  destructive  system  of 
rapine,  anarchy,  and  impiety,  which  the  French 
had  adopted,  had  displayed  itself  fully  to  the  world, 
and  made  it  more  than  ever  impossible  to  think  of 
treating  with  such  an  enemy.     On  the  other  side 
the  opposition  urged  that  the  constant  failures  of 
the  armies  of  the  coalition,  and  the  victories  and 
triumphs  of  the  French  republicans,  rendered  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  hopeless  and  ruinous ;  and 
that,  as  we  must  recognise  their  government  and 
negotiate  with  it  at  last,  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  acknowledge  it  and  treat  with  it  at 
once,  leaving  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  follow 
their  own  course.     Amendments  to  the  address, 
requesting  his  majesty  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity  of  concluding  peace  with  France,   were 
moved  in  both  Houses ;  but  the  failures  on  the 
continent  had  not  yet  brought  about  any  popular 
discouragement,  the  successes  of  the  French  had 
not  increased  the  number  of  the  Foxite  party,  who 
had  always  predicted  those  successes  as  certain  and 
inevitable ;  and  in  theCk)mmons  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  277  to  59,  in  the  Lords  by  97  to  12. 
Although  sure  of  exhibiting  their  numerical  weak- 
ness at  every  division.  Fox  and  his  friends  lost  no 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  war-measures  of  go- 
vernment.    Only  on  the  vote  for  augmenting  the 
navy  to  85,000  men  they  agreed  with  ministers. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  regular  army 
to  60,000  men  (far  too  small  a  force),  they  renewed 
their  opposition  with  all  their  vigour  or  eloquence ; 
and  they  were  unfortunately  furnished  with  strong 
facts  and  arguments  wherewith  to  throw  oppro- 
brium and  contempt  on  the  way  in  which  the  war 
had  been  managed.      There  was,  however,  the 
usual  unfairness  of  party — and,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  spirit  and  motives  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  opposition,  or  of  the  good  services  they 
did    in   many  instances  in  checking   a  certain 
tendency  to  despotic  measures,  we  believe  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted  by  die  candid  and  well 
mformed,  that  there  never  was  a  set  of  men  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  mere  spirit  of  party, 
or  more  personally  animated  against  a  ministry. 
In  all  their  proceedings  their  eyes  seemed  fixed 
rather  upon  William  Pitt  than  upon  the  fate  of 
Europe.     When  that  minister  said  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  France  had  been  converted  into  an 
armed  nation,  they  laboured  to  show  that  it  was  to 
him  and  his  policy  that  this  conversion  was  owing, 
overlooking  the  facts  (or  hoping  to  make  the  world 
overlook  them)  that  France  was  one  great  camp  or 
drill-ground  before  any  war  with  foreign  powers 
began ;  that  the  French  had  declared  war  against 
all  established  governments  whatsoever,  and  had, 
wherever  they  could  reach  them,  preached  insur- 
rection and  revolution  to  the  subjects  of  those 
governments;  and  finally,  that  an  armed  demo- 
cracy like  the  French,  even  though  less  addicted 
by  temperament  and  old  habit  to  war  and  conquest, 
must  inevitably  spread  itself,  and  seek  not  merely 


aggrandisemait,  but  employment  and  food  amoog 
its  neighbours. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  the  minister  laid  before 
the  House  of  Ck)mmons  an  estimate  of  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He 
stated  that  the  interior  strength  of  the  kingdom, 
including  regulars,  militia,  fencibles,  and  some 
volunteer  corps  which  had  been  raised,  amounted 
to  about  140,000  men ;  and  that  there  were  60,000 
Grerman  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  The 
total  of  the  supply  requisite  for  this  force  he  calcu- 
lated at  19,939,000/. ;  and  among  his  ways  and 
means  he  proposed  some  new  taxes,  and  a  loan  of 
11, 000,000/.  On  this  occasion  he  moved  that  the 
double  taxation  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  liable  in  times  of  war  should  be  abolished; 
and  this,  with  all  his  other  propositions,  was  voted 
forthwith.  On  the  1 7th  of  February  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  moved  in  the  Lords,  ''That  his 
majesty  should  be  earnestly  requested  to  declare, 
without  delay,  his  consent  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
for  peace  with  France,  upon  such  equitable  terms 
as  would  evidently  tend  to  secure  its  duration ;  and 
that  he  would  signify  his  determination  to  hn 
allies,  to  the  intent  of  putting  an  immediate  stop 
to  hostilities."  There  was  little  new  in  the  debate 
which  followed,  except  a  lamentation  from  the 
noble  marquess,  that,  while  we  and  our  allies  were 
involving  ourselves  in  a  hopeless  contest,  Russia, 
left  to  herself,  was  pursuing  her  schemes  of  ag- 
grandisement, and  was  daily  becoming  more  for- 
midable to  the  independence  of  Europe.  The 
motion  was  finally  negatived  by  103  against  13. 
On  the  6th  of  March  Pitt  moved  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  militia,  and  for  the  levy  of  a  volunteer 
force  of  horse  and  foot  in  every  county,  intimating 
that  the  chances  of  war  possibly  might  expose  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain  to  invasion.  The  motion 
was  carried,  but  not  without  vehement  opposition, 
Fox  and  Mr.  Grey  asserting  that  all  that  we  had 
got  by  the  war  and  the  coalition  was  the  chance  of 
being  invaded.  Strong  objections  were  taken  to  a 
requisition  circulated  by  ministers,  and  to  a  sub- 
scription entered  into  by  country  gentlemen  and 
others  for  the  purpose  of  providing  arms  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  volunteer  corps.  Sheridan 
moved,  ''  That  it  was  dangerous  and  unconsti- 
tutional for  the  people  of  this  country  to  make 
any  loan  of  money  to  the  crown  without  consent 
of  parliament."  He  spoke  of  the  feeling  which 
had  led  to  the  subscription  as  an  infatuation,  and 
yet  said  that  the  list  of  subscribers  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  servants,  dependents,  and  emis- 
saries of  the  ministry.  The  previous  question  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  The  small  minoritr, 
and  more  especially  oheridan,  continued  to  pal- 
liate the  massacres  and  atrocities  committed  in 
France ;  and,  as  they  had  urged  in  the  preceding 
session  that  we  might  very  decently  and  honour- 
ably negotiate  with  Lebrun,  Brissot,  and  the  Gi- 
rondists, so  they  maintained  that  we  might  now 
negotiate  with  Robespierre,  HiSbert,  and  the  Ja- 
cobin executive.     The  minister  brought  a  bill 
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into  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  French 
royalists  and  emigrants  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  to  employ  French  officers  as  engi- 
neers, under  certain  restrictions.  Two  amend- 
ments were  offered  :  one  by  the  attorney-general,  to 
exact  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  such  as  enlisted ; 
the  other  by  Sheridan,  to  limit  the  number  of 
such  French  troops  at  any  time  stationed  in  the 
kingdom  to  5000 ;  and  both  were  adopted  by  the 
House.  Nevertheless  Pitt's  bill  was  violently  op- 
posed in  its  after-stages  by  Sheridan,  Fox,  and 
others  of  that  party.  While  it  was  under  debate, 
Burke  made  one  of  his  passionate  and  splendid 
harangues  against  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
whole  French  system,  insisting  that  it  was  better 
to  submit  to  any  cost,  sacrifice,  and  hazard,  than 
to  allow  the  lawless  career  of  men  who,  under 
pretext  of  asserting  the  liberties  of  mankind,  were 
seeking  the  extension  of  their  dominions,  the  in- 
crease of  their  influence  and  power,  the  propa- 
gation and  enforcement  of  their  destructive  prin- 
ciples. In  the  end,  the  minister's  proposition 
was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  the  usual  ma- 
jority. When  the  bill  came  to  be  debated  in 
the  upper  House,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
declared  that  the  common  people  of  France  had 
benefited  by  the  revolution — which  was  true,  and 
in  the  manner  we  have  explained — and  Lord 
Stanhope  expressed  dissatisfaction  and  anger  at 
some  persons  of  exalted  rank  in  this  country  who 
had  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man. 

The  subsidiary  treaties  concluded  with  some  of 
the  powers  of  the  coalition,  who  were  too  poor  to 
maintain  the  expenses  of  the  war  without  English 
money,  were  criticised  and  condemned  by  the  op- 
position in  an  unsparing  manner ;  and  this  censure 
became  the  more  violent  when  parliament  was 
informed  by  royal  message  that  a  large  subsidy 
had  been  granted  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Every 
ministerial  motion  on  these  subjects  was,  however, 
carried  by  an  undiminished  majority.  On  the 
30th  of  May  the  Duke  of  Bedford  produced  a 
series  of  resolutions  binding  the  government  to 
terminate  the  war;  and  on  the  same  day  Fox 
moved  similar  resolutions  in  the  Commons.  The 
arguments  ^used  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
which  had  been  refuted  by  Burke  in  the  preceding 
session :  his  grace  was  defeated  by  113  against  12, 
and  Fox  by  208  against  55.  Before  this  time  the 
news  of  many  fresh  reverses  and  monstrous  blun- 
ders on  the  part  of  the  coalesced  powers  had  reached 
England,  but  the  intelligence  which  came  at  the 
same  time  of  the  augmented  and  still  augment- 
ing atrocities  in  France  encouraged  the  belief  that 
such  a  system  conld  not  possibly  sustain  itself 
much  longer.  Fresh  efforts  were  made  to  get  up 
popular  petitions  for  a  peace ;  but  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  the  people  had  conceived  a  horror  and 
loathing  of  the  French  republicans — in  many 
places  an  extravagant  fear  that  there  were  men  in 
England  capable  of  imitating  their  bloody  and  sa- 


crilegious deeds — and,  except  among  some  political 
clubs,  the  members  of  which  were  at  open  enmity 
with  the  church  or  the  state,  or  with  both,  no  pro- 
gress was  made  in  this  petitioning^. 

The  heat  of  some  of  these  political  societies  (a 
scarcely  visible  minority),  and  the  panic-dread 
inspired  in  the  immense  majority  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  the  nation,  led  to  strong  mea- 
sures on  the  part  of  government,  and  to  some 
extreme  proceedings,  the  political  wisdom  of  which 
was  questioned  at  the  time,  and  will  perhaps  re- 
main for  ever  doubtful.  Of  the  madness  and 
perilous  tendency  of  some  of  these  political  clubs 
there  can  indeed  be  little  doubt,  but  there  may  be 
a  rational  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  power 
or  capability  of  doing  mischief  in  England  or 
Scotland.  The  heat  and  violence  of  both  parties 
was,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  greater  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  although  some  of  the  English 
societies  had  certainly  gone  to  great  lengths,  first 
in  corresponding  with  the  Jacobins,  and  after- 
wards in  holding  them  up  as  models  to  their  coun- 
trymen. 

Proceedings  against  some  of  these  over-hot  re- 
formers had  been  commenced  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  sitting  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
beginning  of  1793,  the  indictments  charging 
sedition  and  seditious  libel,  but  not  high  treason. 
The  first  person  tried  was  one  James  Tytler,  a 
chemist,  residing  in  King's  Park  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  who  had  written  and  pub- 
lished an  inflammatory  address  "To  the  People 
and  their  Friends,''  and  a  paragraph  besides,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  all  the  unrepresented  classes 
were  robbed  and  enslaved,  and  recommended  them 
to  pay  no  more  taxes  until  universal  sufl^rage  were 
established.  Not  appearing  in  court,  he  was  out- 
lawed, or,  in  Scotch  legal  phraseology,  he  was  ad- 
judged "  to  be  an  outlaw  and  fugitive  from  his 
majesty's  laws,"  and  ordained  "  to  be  put  to  his 
highness's  horn,  and  all  his  moveable  goods  and 
gear  to  be  escheat."  His  bail,  two  Edinburgh 
booksellers,  were  made  to  pay  the  amount  of  their 
bond  and  penalty,  being  the  insignificant  sum  of 
600  merks  Scots'.  Three  days  after  this  (on  the 
8th  of  January,  1793)  John  Morton,  a  printer's 
apprentice,  James  Anderson  and  Malcolm  Craig, 
both  journeymen  printers  in  Edinburgh,  were  put 
upon  their  trial,  charged  with  sedition,  for  having 
come  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  with  intention 
to  seduce  a  corporal  and  some  soldiers ;  for  having, 
in  the  said  castle,  drunk  as  a  toast  ^'  George  the 
Third  and  last,  and  damnation  to  all  crowned 
heads;"  for  having  told  the  soldiers  that  their 
pay  was  much  too  small,  and  held  out  to  them 
the  prospect  of  higher  pay  if  they  would  only  join 
a  certain  description  of  men  whom  they  styled 
"  The  Friends  of  the  People,"  or  a  "  Club  for 
Equality  and  Freedom."  The  trial  lasted  three 
days,  and  ended  in  sentencing  the  three  young 
men  to  nine  months'  imprisonment,  after  which 
they  were  to  give  security,  in  1000  merks  Scots 
each,  for  thdr  good  behaviour  for  three  years. 
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The  next  trial  was  that  of  John  Elder,  bookseller 
of  Edinburgh,  and  William  Stewart,  merchant  in 
Leith,  who  were  charged  with  writing  and  printing 
a  seditious  libel,  entitled  '^  Rights  of  Man  Deline- 
ated, and  the  Origin  of  Government."     The  mer- 
chant, who  had  fled,  was  outlawed,  but  proceedings 
were  dropped  against  the  bookseller.     There  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession   the  trials  of  James 
Smith,  gunsmith  of  Glasgow,  and  John  Mennings, 
printer  of  the  same  town,  who  had  got  up  a  club 
called   *'  The  Sons  of  Liberty  and   Friends  of 
Man,"  which  was  to  co-operate  with  another  so- 
ciety in   Glasgow,  called   "  The  Friends  of  the 
People,"  and  "  with  the  innumerable  host  of  re- 
form associations  iu  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, for  the  glorious  purpose  of  vindicating  the  na- 
tive rights  of  man,  liberty,  a  fair,  full,  free,  and  equal 
representation  of  all  the  people  in  parliament,"  &c., 
and  who  had  taken  for  their  guides  '*  the  whole 
works  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
Thomas  Paine;"  and  then  those  of  James  Cal- 
lender,  Walter  Berry,  and  James  Robertson,  book- 
sellers of  Edinburgh,  for  writing  and  publishing 
various  libels  against  the  constitution,  &c.,  in  one 
of  which  libels  it  was  said  that  our  most  excellent 
constitution  was  in  practice  altogether  a  conspiracy 
of  the  rich  against  the  poor.     One  or  two  absented 
themselves  and  were  outlawed;   the  others  were 
sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment ;  and  no 
more  attention  was  paid  to  these  Scots  trials  than 
to  others  of  a  like   kind  which  had  taken  place 
in  England,  until   proceedings  were  commenced 
against  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Fyshe  Palmer.     Muir,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  advocates — a  young  member,  for  he  was  only 
twenty-eight  years  old— was  tried  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  30lh  and  3l8t  of  August  (1793).     The 
general  offences  imputed  were,  the  formation  of 
political   clubs  holding  extreme  views;  the   ex- 
pressing a  constant  and  warm  admiration  of  the 
French  revolution,  with  joy  for  all  the  successes  of 
the  republican  arms,  and  sorrow  for  their  reverses ; 
the  writing  or  circulating  pamphlets  and  papers 
of  a  revolutionary  or  ultra-democratic  tendency  ; 
the  corresponding  with  clubs  of  the  same  sort  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  assembling  a  convention^  or  an  assembly 
of  delegates  from  all  the  societies  of  the  friends  of 
the  people.     A   great  meeting  of  this  kind  had 
actually  been  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  llthof  De- 
cember, 1792,  where  Muir  had  been  president,  and 
the  language  and  proceedings  had  rather  closely 
resembled  those  of  the  French  National  Conven- 
tion and  Jacobin  Clubs,  which  clubs  continued  to 
style  themselves  **  Friends  of  the  People."    These 
mere  titles  or  denominations  now  filled  the  ma- 
jority of  the  country  with  horror  and  alarm.  There 
was  in  Edinburgh  a  loyal  association  of  the  most 
intemperate  and  flaming  kind,  seemingly  ready  to 
go  as  far  in  the  opposite  extreme;  there  were 
similar  associations  and  societies  got  up  in  other 
towns  to  check  what  were  now  commonly  termed 
the  Scots  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  these  societies  and 


the  general  sentiment  heated  the  lawyers  of  the 
crown,  who  were  hot  and  impetuous  enough  with- 
out this  excitement  and  encouragement.    Violence 
had  begotten  violence,  and  to  that  degree,  that  there 
was  a  chance  of  seeing  the  renewal  of  the  days  of 
Duke  Lauderdale  or  of  Judge  Jeffries.     In  the  in- 
dictment Muir  was  more  especially  charged  with 
feloniously  advising  and  exhorting  persons  to  pur- 
chase and  peruse  seditious  and  wicked  publicar 
tions,  and  writhigs  calculated  to  produce  a  spirit 
of  disloyalty  and  disaffection  to  the  king  and  go- 
vernment; with  getting  up  public  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  with  advising  and 
exhorting  John  Muir,  sen.,  late  hatter  in  Glasgow, 
Thomas  Wilson,   barber  in  Glasgow,  and  John 
Barclay  of  Calder,  to  read  Paine's  *  Rights  of 
Man,' and  to  purchase  the  same ;  with  distribut- 
ing himself  Thomas  Paine's  works,  *  a  Declaration 
of  Rights,'*  a '  Dialogue  betwixt  the  Governors  and 
the  Govemed,'t  and  other  inflammatory  publica- 
tions; and  with  having  caused  to   be  received, 
read,  and  answered  by  the  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates, *'  An  Address  from  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  in  Dublin  to  the  Delegates  for  Promoting 
a  Reform  in  Scotland,"  which  address  was  de- 
scribed— and  certainly  not  incorrectly — as  a  paper 
of  a  most  inflammatory  and  seditious  tendency, 
representing  the  Irish  and  Scotch  nations  as  in  a 
state  of  downright  oppression,  and  exciting  the 
people  to  rise  up  against  the  government.     Muir 
had  been  brought  before  the  sheriff-depute  of  the 
county  of  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1793, 
shortly  after  the  meeting  of  his  Convention,  and 
had  signed  a  declaration ;  but  immediately  after- 
wards he  disappeared.     His  trial  had  been  fixed 
for  the  11th  of  February,  and  time  had  been  given 
him  till  the  25th  of  that  month,  when,  on  his  non- 
appearance, the  Court  of  Justiciary  had  declared 
him  **  fugitate."     In  the  month  of  July  he  had 
been  discovered  and  apprehended  at  Port  Patrick, 
when  there  had  been  found  upon  him  a  copy  of 
Paine's  works,  a  copy  of  the  Address  from  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,   and  other   papers 
held  to  be  highly  suspicious.     These  facta  were 
inserted  in  the  indictment,  where  it  was  declared 
that,  conscious  of  his  guilf,  he  had   absconded 
from  his  own  country;  and  that  he  had  lately, 
in  a  private  and  clandestine  manner,  come  back, 
by  way  of  Ireland.     On  the  trial  it   appeared, 
and  vastly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  prisoner, 
that  he  had  been  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  had  remained  in  France  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  declaration  of  war,  living 
in  friendly  and  intimate  terms  with  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  of  the  revolution.    Muir 
declared,  and  in  good  part  proved,  that  he  had  not 
gone  off  in  a  secret  manner ;  that  he  had  publicly 
announced  his  journey  in  a  numerous  meeting  of 

*  This  *  DeclaxatioQ  of  Rti^tt*  proceeded  from  a  '•ociety  calliof 
themselves  *'  The  Friends  of  Refann  in  Paisley."  The  member*  vere 
^hieflv  working  weavers. 

t  This  dialogue,  which  cuntmined  the  enence  of  Fiune's  system  of 
TOlitics  and  religion,  was  an  extract  tram  M.  Volney's  '  Roiiis  of 
Empires.* 
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citizeDs  at  Edinburgh ;  that  he  had  first  gone  to 
London,  \vhere  he  had  appeared  in  public  and  had 
attended  the  meeting  of  a  distinguished  society,  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People;  that  by  the 
advice  of  some  friends  he  had  proceeded  to  Paris 
some  days  before  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  in 
order  to  attempt  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince,  whose  death,  it  was  thought,  might 
afiford  a  pretext  for  plunging  Great  Britain  into 
war,  and  for  denying  or  retarding  that  parlia- 
mentary reform  wluch  good  men  held  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  our  salvation  ;*  that  while  in  Paris  he 
had  pleaded  the  cause  of  mercy,  of  individual  and 
of  general  humanity ;  that  the  sudden  declaration 
of  hostilities,  the  embargo  laid  on  all  vessels,  &c., 
had  prevented  his  quitting  France  earlier  than  the 
month  of  May ;  that  he  had  gone  to  Ireland  be- 
cause he  had  found  at  H&vre  a  neutral  American 
vessel  that  was  to  touch  at  Belfast;  that,  if  insure 
rections  had  happened  in  Ireland  during  his  stay 
in  that  country,  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them;  that  he  had  indeed  associated  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan,  a  leader  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
but  that  Rowan  was  a  patriot  and  a  gentleman  of 
whose  acquaintance  he  should  ever  feel  proud ;  and, 
finally,  that  he  had  not  returned  to  Scotland  in  a 
clandestine  manner,  but  openly  and  with  the  ob> 
ject  of  demanding  justice  and  a  fair  trial  to  wipe 
away  the  imputations  which  had  been  cast  upon  him. 
Muir,  who  defended  himself  with  great  ability  and 
considerable  eloquence,  maintained  that  the  societies 
to  which  he  belonged  had  never  entertained  any 
other  plan  or  notion  than  that  of  reforming  a  part 
of  the  constitution — the  House  of  Commons — by 
strictly  constitutional  means,  such  as  representa- 
tions and  petitions.  The  witnesses  in  his  favour 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  whole  of  a  more  respect- 
able kind  than  those  produced  by  the  prosecution 
against  him :  among  them  they  swore  that  Muir 
had  frequently  moderated  the  too  great  warmth 
of  other  reformers  in  the  clubs  and  meetings; 
that  he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  the  monar- 
chical part  of  our  constitution  was  good,  and  to  be 
preserved,  and  that  many  of  the  principles  of  Paine's 
book  were  altogether  impracticable,  while  others 
were  inappHcable  to  these  countries;  that  he  had 
reprobated  the  doctrine  of  equality,  as  it  implied 
violation  of  property,  and  asserted  that  a  lasting 
equal  diviBioi!  of  nropertv  was  a  chimera  which 
never  could  exist ;  that  be  had  said  that  there  was  no 
comparison  to  be  instituted  between  Great  Britain 
and  France ;  that  in  France  they  had  sought  a 
revolution,  and  had  brought  it  about,  but  that  in 
Britain  we  wanted  no  revolution,  but  only  a  mo- 
derate reform ;  that  in  his  addresses  to  the  people, 
in  their  political  societies,  he  constantly  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity 

*  The  Scoto  crown  Iswyen  endeayoared  to  show  that  Muir  bad 
«DiM  to  P»ri»  oommtMtoned  by  the  English  Society  of  the  Priendi  of 
^  People,  bat  they  evidently  failed  in  proving  the  fart.  Thomas 
Pkine  had  numerous  oorrnpondents,  and.  as  he  was  most  anxions  to 
prevent  the  exeeution  of  Louis,  he  very  possibly  suggested  the  send- 
ing  over  of  some  British  liberal  or  liberals  to  plead  the  caose  of 
mercy  with  the  deputies  of  the  Convention.  But  the  idea  may  have 
ooeurred  withoat  any  suggestion  fh>m  Paine. 
VOL,  III. — GEO.  m. 


of  good  order,  and  that,  before  they  attempted 
public  reformation,  they  should  begin  by  reforming 
themselves ;  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  self-education  of  the  people,  recommending 
good  and  constitutional  books,  histories  and  works 
of  general  literature,  and  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  societies  for  the  purchasing  and  readmg  such 
works.  The  most  valuable  witness,  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  was  a  woman-servant  that  had  lived  in 
his  father's  house,  where  Muir  himself  usually 
resided.  She  deposed  that  Muir  used  to  be  much 
busied  about  reading  and  writing,  but  she  could 
not  tell  the  subject :  that  he  had  frequently  told 
country-people  and  others  that  Paine*s  '  Rights  of 
Man'  was  a  very  good  book ;  that  at  his  desire  she 
had  frequently  bought  copies  of  the  said  book  for 
sundry  persons ;  that  Muir,  in  her  hearing,  had 
advised  his  hairdresser  to  buy  a  copy  and  keep  it 
in  his  shop  to  enlighten  the  people,  as  it  confuted 
Mr.  Burke  entirely,  and  as  a  barber's  shop  was 
a  good  place  for  reading  in ;  that  Mr.  Muir  had  a 
great  many  books  and  pamphlets,  and  among 
them,  *  Flower  on  the  French  Constitution,'  the 
*  Declaration  of  Rights,'  the  ^Dialogue  betwixt 
the  Governors  and  the  Governed,'  which  last  he 
used  to  read  to  his  mother,  sisters,  and  others,  say- 
ing it  was  very  clever,  and  written  by  one  Volney, 
one  of  the  first  wits  in  France;  that  Mr.  Muir  fre- 
quently read  French  law-books,  and  had  a  good 
many  copies  of  Paine's  *  Rights  of  Man*  "  up 
stairs ;"  that  she  recollected  hearing  him  say,  that 
if  everybody  had  a  vote  he  would  be  a  member  of 
parliament  for  Caldcr;  that  members  of  parlia- 
ment would  then  have  thirty  or  forty  shillings 
a-day ;  that  none  would  be  members  but  honest 
men  who  would  keep  the  constitution  clean,  and 
give  new  councillors  to  the  king,  such  as  would 
govern  the  nation  with  justice :  that  she  had  heard 
it  said  by  him  that  France  was  the  most  flourish- 
ing nation  in  the  world,  since  they  had  abolished 
tyranny  and  got  a  free  government ;  but  that  she 
had  also  heard  him  say  that  the  constitution  of 
this  country  was  very  good,  but  that  many  abuses 
had  crept  in,  which  required  a  thorough  reform — 
that  he  was  for  a  monarchy  under  proper  restric- 
tions, and  a  parliament  that  knew  what  they  were 
about — ^that  a  republican  form  of  government  was 
the  best,  but  that  the  monarchy  had  been  so  long 
established  in  this  country,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  alter  it ;  and,  finally,  she  deposed  that 
she  herself  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Muir  to  a  grind- 
ing organist  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow  to  desire 
him  to  play  Ca  Ira,  The  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution failed  completely  in  proving  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  or  any  society  with  which  he 
was  connected,  of  having  recourse  to  insurrection, 
or  riot,  or  any  act  of  violence — and  much  less  of 
seeking  for  any  French  assistance :— all  that  it  esta- 
blished was,  that  Muir  had  proposed  in  the  Conven- 
tion the  receiving  and  answering  of  the  violent 
address  of  the  United  Irishmen ;  that  during  his 
stay  in  Paris,  and  even  ai^r  the  execution  of  the 
king,  he  had  professed  great  friendship  for  many 
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of  the  French  leaders ;  that  before  and  since  he 
had  expressed  exultation  at  the  trial  and  victories 
of  the  French  republicans  over  the  armies  of  the 
coalition,  or  over  his  majesty's  allies  and  his  ma- 
jesty's own  troops ;  that  during  his  stay  in  Ireland 
he  had  given  the  pledge  and  had  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  of 
Dublin ;  that  his  reformers  and  clubbists  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  weavers  and  mechanics,  villagers, 
and  small  manufacturers;  and  it  also  seemed 
proved  by  some  letters  from  the  prisoner's  father, 
found  upon  him  when  he  was  arrested  at  Port 
Patrick,  that  Muir  had  seriously  thought  of  fly- 
ing from  Ireland  to  America,  instead  of  returning 
to  Scotland.  Upon  these  points  the  lord-advocate 
and  the  judges  dwelt  at  rare  length,  and  with  rare 
violence.  Morally,  Muir,  with  hundreds  of  others 
who  were  never  molested,  had  been  guilty  of  im- 
prudence ;  and  in  his  continued  admiration  of  the 
French  revolutionists  he  had  shown  himself  want- 
ing both  in  intellectual  and  moral  discrimination  : 
even  legally  he  might  be  guilty  of  conduct  not 
strictlv  justifiable  in  all  respects,  but  the  court 
and  the  public  prosecutor  maintained  that  his 
offences  fell  but  little  short  of  high  treason.  The 
lord-advocate  called  him  "  that  unfortunate  wretch 
at  the  bar,"  "  that  demon  of  mischief,"  "  that 
pest  of  Scotland,"  who  had  intended  to  revolu- 
tionise these  countries  in  the  manner  of  France, 
who  had  gone  to  Paris  in  furtherance  of  that  ob- 
ject, &c.  The  lord-justice-clerk  in  summing  up 
took  several  things  for  granted,  which  assuredly 
were  not  proved.  Not  being  quite  bold  enough 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  witnesses  who  had  sworn  that 
Muir  had  always  discountenanced  violent  proceed- 
ings (a  fact  as  plainly  and  as  largely  admitted  by 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  as  by  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence),  he  turned  that  very 
moderation  against  him,  saying,  "  Mr.  Muir's 
plan  of  discouraging  revolt,  and  all  sort  of  tumult, 
was  certainly  political;  for,  until  everything  was 
ripe  for  a  general  insurrection,  any  tumult  or  dis- 
order could  only  tend,  as  he  himself  said,  to  ruin 
his  cause'  he  was,  in  the  mean  time,  however, 
evidently  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  and  preparing  them  for  rebellion."  The 
jury  (though  unanimity  is  not  necessary  in  a  Scots 
jury),  *'  all  in  one  voice "  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  sedition  or  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him. 
It  seems  to  have  been  expected  by  Muir  and  his 
friends  that  his  punishment  would  not  exceed  in 
eeveritv  that  already  allotted  by  the  same  court  to 
the  printers  and  other  persons  who  had  been  con- 
victed under  similar  charges.  But  their  lordships, 
after  saying  that  they  had  their  choice  of  banish- 
ment, fine,*j  whipping,  imprisonment,  and  trans- 
Srtation,  agreed  that  the  proper  punishment  for 
uir  was  transportation  for  fou  rteen  years  !  We 
have  said  that  the  prisoner  defended  himself  with 
ability  and  eloquence;  but  in  some  respects  his 
eloquence  did  him  dis-service  with  the  jury,  for  it 
carried  him  away  into  useless  and  unseasonable 
declamations   about  the  virtues  of  the  common 


people  and  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy,  about  the 
patriotism  of  the  United  Irishmen  and  the  pa- 
triotism and  virtue  of  reformers  in  general— 
and  this  at  a  moment  when,  right  or  wrong,  the 
word  reform,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  had 
come  to  be  considered  as  a  synonyme  for  revolu- 
tion. His  friends  and  admirers,  too,  did  him  no 
good :  they  loudly  cheered  him  when  he  finished 
his  speech ;  and  the  court,  not  satisfied  with  r^ 
proving  this  irregularity,  construed  it  into  an  ex- 
aggeration and  proof  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  or  of 
the  perilous  and  disaffected  state  of  a  part  of  the 
country.  The  ministerial  influence  was  indeed 
great  and  disproportionate  in  Scotland  in  those 
days ;  but  it  should  appear  that  the  spontaneous 
feeline  of  the  majority  of  the  people  was  cause 
enough  to  account  for  precipitate  conclusioDS  aud 
harsh  judgments  in  trials  of  this  nature. 

Palmer  was  not  a  Scotsman,  but  an  Englishman, 
settled  in  the  country.  He  was  descended  from  tu 
ancient  and  wealthy  family  in  Bedfordshire.  He 
was  educated  'at  Eton,  and  was  afterwards  entered 
at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
several  degrees  of  B.A.,  A.M.,  and  B.D.,  and  ob- 
tained a  Fellowship.  He  was  for  some  time  curate 
at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey.  But  a  short  time  after 
taking  his  last  degree  at  Cambridge,  which  was  in 
the  year  1 782,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year, 
he  abandoned  the  Church  of  England  and  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Unitarians.  The  sincerity  of 
his  conversion,  attributed  to  the  perusal  and  study 
of  the  controversial  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley 
and  Mr.  Lindsey,  seemed  to  be  tested  by  the 
sacrifices  he  made,  sacrifices  which  included 
an  estrangement  from  his  family  and  friends. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  Montrose,  in  Scot- 
laud,  where  a  Unitarian  chapel  had  then  re- 
cently been  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Christie.  He 
resided  some  twenty  months  in  this  town,  and 
then  removed  to  Dundee  to  take  charge  of  another 
Unitarian  chapel  there.  He  preached  very  fre- 
quently in  some  neighbouring  towns  where  there 
were  small  Unitarian  congregations ;  and  at  For- 
far and  in  Edinburgh  he  delivered  a  series  of  dis- 
courses in  vindication  of  the  religious  principles  he 
had  adopted.  ,  However  acceptable  these  proceed- 
ings may  have  been  to  those  who  entertained  the 
same  opinions  as  himself,  they  wer^  little  likely  to 
propitiate  the  rigid  Calvinists  of  Scotland,  who  were 
indeed  somewhat  slow  in  learning  the  lessons  of 
religious  toleration.  His  theological  creed  alone 
was  enough  to  crush  him.  His  trial  came  on  be- 
fore the  circuit  court  of  justiciary  at  Perth  on  the 
12th  of  September.  He  was  simply  charged  with 
writing  and  publishing  an  ^Address  to  the  People,' 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Liberty  at  Dundee.  In  his  case  there 
had  been  no  evasion  or  appearance  of  evasion,  no 
residence  in  France  or  in  Ireland,  no  voting  upon 
the  extreme  principles  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen ;  but  he  had  been  the  friend  or  politicil 
correspondent  of  Muir,  and  on  the  trial  oi  that 
gentleman  the  court  had  artfixlly  endeavoured  to 
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link  them  or  their  offences  together.  Palmer, 
whose  enthusiasm  appears  to  have  been,  on  some 
pomts,  nearly  allied  to  insanity,  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  club- 
meetings,  or  in  private  society,  extravagant,  and, 
as  they  were  then  considered,  dangerous  political 
opinions ;  bat  on  the  trial  this  was  neither  proved 
nor  attempted  to  be  proved,  the  prosecution  con- 
fining itself  to  the  writing  and  publishing  the 
Dundee  Club  Address  to  the  People.  The  fact  of 
publication  was  distinctly  proved  against  him,  but 
with  the  drawing  up  of  the  Address  he  appeared  to 
have  had  little  to  do :  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
crown,  George  Mealmaker,  a  raw  jrouth  and  weaver 
of  Dundee,  avowed  that  he  himself  had  written  the 
Address.  It  appeared  that  Palmer  had  revised 
it  for  the  press,  amending  the  spelling  and  the 
grammar ;  but  it  further  appeared  that  in  so  doing 
he  had  struck  out  some  strong  passages  altogether, 
and  had  softened  the  language  of  others.  His 
counsel  delicately  hinted  at  the  touch  of  insanity, 
speaking  of  **  certain  peculiarities  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Palmer,"  and  of  the  extravagance  of  some 
pamphlets  he  had  published  to  vindicate  his  prin- 
ciples as  a  Unitarian.  He  was  going  to  read  some 
passages  from  one  of  these  pamphlets,  but  he  stop- 
ped himself  and  said,  "  No !  I  cannot  read  these 
wild  effusions — I  am  afraid  they  would  be  consi- 
dered as  unfit  for  a  public  reading.  I  shall  only  say 
that  no  one  upon  reading  the  pamphlet  (if,  indeed, 
it  can  be  read)  would  think  the  mind  «)f  the  au- 
thor perfectly  rational."*  But  what  his  counsel 
might  wish  to  represent  as  madness,  the  jurymen 
might  take  for  deliberate  wickedness  and  horrible 
impiety ;  without  any  attention  to  this  plea  they 
brought  in  their  verdict,  "  all  in  one  voice,"  of 
Guilty,  and  their  lordships  ordered  and  adjudged 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  seven  years. 

The  result  of  these  trials  did  not  check  the  ar- 
dour of  the  reformers  and  the  clubbists,  and  the 
so-called  Convention,  instead  of  dissolving  itself, 
more  questionable  acts.  On  the  29th  of  October 
extended  its  connexions  and  proceeded  to  much 
the  Convention  assembled  at  Edinburgh  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  John  M*Intyre,  and  delegations 
were  received  from  other  political  societies  in  Ijon- 
don,  Sheffield,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Dun- 
fermline, Kirkaldy,  Perth,  Linlithgow,  Hamilton, 
and  a  score  of  other  towns.  Letters  were  pre- 
sented from  some  English  clubs  signed  by  Thomas 
Hardy  and  others.  Mr.  William  Skirnng,  a 
friend  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  and  secretary  to  the 
Convention,  read  several  papers  which  were  cer- 
tainly of  a  very  inflammatory  kind;  and  among 
them  was  one,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing for  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments, 
to  the  king,  and  not  to  the  British  Parliament ; 

*  Falmtfr  had  pabluhed  vmrioni  ramphlets  and  Uieological  tracts. 
Asnang  tbn&  are  ennmerat«d — 1 .  '  An  Attempt  to  refute  a  Sermon, 
by  H*  1).  InglU.  on  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  restore  the  long* 
kMt  Truth  of  the  First  Commandment.'  8.  '  An  Attempt  to  prove  the 
FiaUen  Angels  to  have  been  only  the  Sons  of  Seth.*  S.  *  An  Attempt 
to  ahow  that  tiw  Cock-crowiog  which  Peter  beard  wa«  the  Soond  of 
n  Trnmpet.* 


and  another,  proposing  an  address  to  the  distressed 
and  out-of-work  weavers,  mechanics,  &c.  The 
Convention  continued  sitting  for  several  days, 
making  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  prepotency  of  the  great  Mother  So- 
ciety of  Paris.  There  was,  however,  one  very 
notable  difference, — the  Scotsmen  generally  opened 
and  closed  their  sittings  with  a  prayer.  Fresh 
deputations  continued  to  arrive  from  other  affili- 
ated or  corresponding  societies,  and  with  this 
seeming  accession  of  strength  the  Convention  be- 
came bolder  and  hotter.  The  evidence  on  his 
trial  had  failed  to  prove  that  Muir  had  ever  gone 
these  lengths;  but  now  from  his  prison  in  the 
Tol booth  he  communicated  with  these  assembled 
delegates,  and  seemed  to  identify  his  opinions  and 
principles  with  theirs.  If  he  could  not  be  tried 
again,  neither  was  this  the  way  for  obtaining  a 
revision  of  his  sentence  or  a  mitigation  of  his  pu- 
nishment. Subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  for 
defraying  the  public  charges  of  the  Convention ; 
and  some  notion  may  be  conveyed  of  the  condition 
of  these  national  delegates  by  the  sum  total  of  their 
first  subscription — 3/.  1  Is.  6id,  The  delegates 
were  of  one  mind  on  the  capital  question  of  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

On  the  6th  of  November  Citizens  Hamilton 
Rowan  and  Simon  Butler  appeared  in  the  Con- 
vention in  the  name  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
Citizens  Margarott  and  Gerald  presented  them- 
selves as  delegates  from  London,  and  were  all 
introduced  and  received  with  acclamations.  Ci- 
tizen Margarott  stated  that  he  had  escaped  from 
five  hundred  constables,  who  had  beset  a  popular 
meeting  at  London  in  order  to  prevent  the  sending 
of  delegates  to  Edinburgh ;  that  he  trusted  tlie 
Convention  would  strike  terror  in  their  enemies ; 
that  the  political  societies  in  London  were  very 
numerous,  though  sometimes  fluctuating;  that  in 
some  parts  of  England  whole  towns  w^ere  reform- 
ers ;  that  in  Sheffield  and  its  environs  there  were 
50,000 ;  that,  if  they  could  only  get  a  convention  of 
England  and  Scotland  united,  they  might  represent 
six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  males,  which  would 
be  a  majority  of  all  the  adult  males  in  the  kingdom, 
and  constitute  such  a  force  tnat  ministry  would 
not  dare  to  refuse  their  rights — universal  suffrage, 
annual  parliaments,  &c.  Citizen  Gerald,  speaking 
for  England,  said  that  he  came  armed  with  a  full 
power  of  delegation:  everything  the  people  had 
gained  had  been  through  conventions ;  and  what 
was  tlie  great  revolution  of  1688  but  the  conse- 
quence of  a  convention  ?  Citizen  Butler  said  he 
would  give  an  account  of  Ireland :  there  the 
executive  part  of  the  government  was  almost 
omnipotent,  the  landed  interest  was  almost  wholly 
aristocratic,  the  manufacturer  was  idle.  Last 
parliament  was  expected  to  have  given  Ireland 
emancipation,  but  that  prospect  had  been  overcast. 
An  hifamous  coalition  had  taken  place  between  the 
Irish  opposition  and  ministry.  The  Catholics  had 
retired  with  what  they  had  got ;  and,  no  longer 
opposed  by  them,  the  government  had  turned  their 
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oppressive  measures  against  the  friends  of  reform. 
The  United  Irishmen  were  prosecuted ;  he  himself 
had  experienced  six  months'  imprisonment.  But 
freedom  dwelt  in  almost  every  heart  and  must  tri- 
umph. In  Scotland  he  was  happy  to  see  the 
delegates  of  the  people  still  met  in  convention,  but 
in  Ireland  the  parliament  had  enacted  laws  against 
it.  It  was  agreed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  be  sent  to  the  societies  in  England  and 
Ireland;  that  Citizens  Hamilton  Rowan,  Simon 
Butler,  Margarott,  &c.,  should  be  admitted  as 
members  of  ^e  Convention ;  and  that  the  powers 
of  the  delegates  of  this  Convention  should  continue 
until  another  Convention  was  called.  As  far  as 
we  can  discover,  no  plain  and  direct  mention  was 
made  by  any  of  them  of  an  appeal  to  arms;  but 
a  score  of  them  spoke  of  striking  terror  into  their 
enemies  by  their  numbers  and  strength.  They 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  a  very  clear  notion  of  what 
the  Parisians  had  meant  by  an  insurrection  toiUe 
morale.  There  were  several  mad  gentlemen  sit- 
ting as  delegates,  and  among  them  one  mad  lord, 
the  maddest  of  them  all.  This  was  Lord  Daer 
(son  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk),  who  had  passed  a 
considerable  time  in  Paris,  and  who  had  been 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  by  Brissot,  Thomas 
Paine,  and  other  prophets.  It  was  his'  lordship 
that  recommended  the  organization  after  the 
fashion  of  the  great  Jacobin  Club  in  the  Rue 
St  Honore ;  but  in  this  he  was  much  assisted  by 
Margarott.  They  divided  the  Convention  into 
sections  and  committees,  the  committees  to  meet 
in  the  forenoon,  and  the  Convention  at  five  in  the 
afternoon :  they  had  their  committees  of  organiza- 
tion, of  correspondence,  of  finance,  of  secrecy; 
they  named  their  places  of  meeting  after  the 
French— there  was  "  Liberty  Hall,"  «  hibertv 
Stairs,"  &c.  They  made  "  honourable  mention, ' 
and  gave  the  "  honours  of  the  sitting,"  even  as  in 
France.  They  proceeded  to  institute  primary  and 
provincial  assemblies,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  into  departments.  Margarott,  on  the  19th 
of  November,  moved  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  "  to  consider  and  draw  up  a  proper  plan 
of  union  between  the  two  nations,  according  to  the 
resolution  passed  yesterday  by  the  Convention." 
They  named  their  gazettes  and  official  journals, 
and  agreed  that  a  committee  of  five  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  weekly  an 
abstract  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  order  that  the  same  might  be  printed, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  every  affiliated  society.  Great 
anxiety  was  expressed  about  the  Highland  clans, 
who  were  now  as  remarkable  for  their  loyalty  to 
the  House  of  Brunswick  as  they  had  once  been 
for  their  attachment  to  the  unhappy  race  of  the 
Stuarts ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
Convention  should  take  means  to  convert  all  the 
Macs  to  its  own  way  of  thinking,  or,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  minutes,  "should  take  some  method 
of  enlightening  the  Highlands  of  Scotland."  It 
was  moved  and  carried  that  a  fund  should  be 
raised  by  subscription  for  defraying  the  expense 


of  small  patriotic  publications  to  be  distributed 
in  the  Highlands ;  that  every  pubUcation  should 
bear  the  figure  of  a  Highlandman  in  M  dresi, 
with  target  and  broadsword,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Highlandmen ;    and  that  none  of  these  pub- 
lications should  cost  more  than  one  halfpenny. 
Citizen  Skirving  insisted  that  all  the  members, 
both  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  primary  as- 
semblies,   ought  to  subscribe    a  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  as  the  Scots  had  done  when  pre- 
paring to  make  war  against  Charles  I. ;  but  this 
was  considered  unnecessary,  as  all  the  memben 
were  already  bound.     Several  of  the  Conventional- 
ists now  expressed  their  contempt  for  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688 :  Citizen  Gerald  compared  the  con- 
stitution we  got  by  it  to  a  dead  horse.     The  same 
citizen  was  very  indignant  not  only  at  titles,  like 
lord,  marquess,  or  duke,  but  at  the  use  of  the  word 
gentleman ;  he  thought  no  designation  ought  to  be 
used  among  freemen  except  that  of  citizen— and 
citizens  they  all  called  themselves  and  one  aootber, 
from  my  Lord  Daer  down  to  the  weaver's  appren- 
tice.    A  Citizen  Brown,  delegate  from  Sheffield, 
thought  it  would  be  proper  to  determine  whether 
the  next  Convention  should  not  meet  south  of  the 
Tweed,  in  the  free  town  of  Sheffield,  or  some  other 
English  town  abounding  in  political  refonnera. 
Citizen  Hastie  said — "  The  spot  of  ground  on 
which  we  meet  is  of  little  moment    Enghshmen 
and  Scotsmen  have  declared  for  universal  suffrage 
and  annual  parliaments;  to  obtain  these  objects 
they  are  united ;  they  will  proceed  until  they  are 
secured,  or  yield  the  pursuit  only  with  their  hvca." 
For  his  part  he  thought  the  best  place  for  the  next 
meeting  would  be  on  the  bordera  of  England  and 
Scotland.   Another  delegate  spoke  as  if  York  were 
a  proper  place ;  but  this  proposition  was  very  un- 
palatable to  Citizen  Gerald,  one  of  the  Linidon 
delegates,  who  said — "  The  city  of  York  has  been 
proposed  as  a  proper  and  centrical  place ;  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  city  is  the  seat  of  a  proud 
aristocracy,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop !    However, 
I  would  not  altogether  object  to  going  thither :  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  often  found  in  the 
company  of  sinners,  let  us  go  there  for  the  same 
gracious  purpose,  to  convert  to  repentance!    But 
certainly  I  should  prefer  some  place  on  the  bor- 
dera."    Citizen  Newton,  who  had  probably  some 
Cameronian  blood  in  him,  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee of  regulations    should   appoint  a  day  o{ 
solemn  fasting,  prayer,  and  humiliation,  to  be  kept 
by  all  the  friends  of  reform  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.     This  motion  occasioned  a  very  warm  de- 
bate.    [The  violent  differences  in  religious  opi- 
nions would  soon  have  set  these  reformera  by  tie 
eare  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves.]    But 
Citizen  Gerald  moved  the  following  amendment, 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  conciliating  opinions, 
was  agreed   to : — **  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  individual  membera  of  this  Convention,  and  to 
all  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, to  invoke  the  assistance  of  God  Almighty, 
the  common  father  of  all,  in  the  cause  in  which 
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we  arc  engaged."  The  Convention  had  gone  these 
lengths,  and  further,  when  (on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber) it  was  announced  that  the  Edinburgh  magis- 
trates intended  to  break  it  up  and  disperse  its 
members.  Hereupon  it  was  voted  that  the  mo- 
ment of  any  illegal  dispersion  should  be  considered 
as  a  summons  to  the  delegates  to  repair  to  the 
place  of  meeting  to  be  appointed  for  the  Conveu" 
Hon  of  Emergency;  and  that  the  secret  committee 
should  be  directed  to  proceed  without  delay  to  fix 
the  place  of  meeting.  On  the  next  day  the  presi- 
dent announced  that  he  had  been  arrested,  that 
Margarott  had  been  arrested,  that  several  other 
delates  had  been  arrested,  but  that  they  had  all 
been  admitted  to  bail,  their  several  papers,  which 
had  been  seized  and  sealed,  remaining  m  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff.  He  had  scarcely  finished  this  an- 
nouncement when  the  lord  provost,  properly 
attended,  presented  himself,  and  insisted  upon 
their  immediate  departure  thence,  telling  them  that 
they  might  meet  in  any  private  houses.  Skirving 
told  his  lordship  that  that  was  a  private  house — 
that  he  had  taken  it  for  a  time  certain  for  the  use 
of  the  British  Convention — that  it  was  a  Free- 
masons' lodge,  and  nothing  could  be  more  private 
than  a  masons'  lodge.  The  lord  provost  said  that 
he  looked  upon  their  meeting  and  proceedings  as 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
disj^rse  them,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
do  it.  The  delegates  said  that  their  meeting  was 
strictly  legal  and  constitutional,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  remain.  Citizen  Paterson,  how- 
ever, vacated  the  president's  chair.  The  Conven- 
tion instantly  elected  another  president,  and 
Citizen  Brown  took  the  chair  in  defiance  of  the 
provost  After  some  altercation,  the  lord  provost 
said  he  would  act  as  chief  constable,  and,  stepping 
up  to  the  chair,  he  pulled  Brown  from  it  by  force, 
lue  cry  of  violence  was  then  raised,  and  a  dele- 
gate, getting  on  a  table,  moved  to  adjourn  to  ano- 
ther masons'  lodge  at  the  head  of  the  Canongate. 
This  was  agreed  to ;  and  they  met  that  same  even- 
ing at  the  place  named,  and  then  and  there,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  same  Citizen  Brown,  they 
declared  the  Convention  to  be  in  permanent  ses- 
sion. But,  on  the  very  next  day,  as  they  were  in 
the  act  of  receiving  deputations  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  the  sheriff-substitute,  attended  by 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  and  a  little  army  of 
constables,  invaded  this  lodge  at  the  head  of  the 
Canongate,  and  intimated  that,  unless  the  meeting 
dissolved  quietly,  he  had  orders  to  dissolve  it  by 
force;  and,  hereupon,  after  a  short  unctuous 
prayer  from  Citizen  Gterald,  who  prayed  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  to  be  a  pillar  of  fire  to  them,  as  he  was 
to  their  fathers  of  old,  to  enlighten  and  direct 
tbem,  and  to  be  to  their  enemies  a  pillar  of  cloud, 
of  darkness,  and  confusion,  the  delegates  and  depu- 
ties of  this  British  Convention  began  to  disperse. 
It  appears,  however,  that  actual  force  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  some  of  them.  Four  days  after 
this  dispersion  an  *■  Address  to  the  Friends  of  the 
People,'  signed   by  Skirving,  appeared   in  the 


public  newspapers,  stating  that,  the  British  Con- 
vention being  now  constrained  to  adjoium  to  the 
place  appointed  for  its  meetings  of  emergency,  the 
general  committee  were  requested  to  assemble  in  a 
house  belonging  to  Mr.  Skirving,  their  secretary, 
formerly  denominated  the  Cock-pit.* 

But  Citizen  Skirving  could  not  rally  in  any 
great  force  the  scattered  Convention  ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  January  (1194)  he  was  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  and  condemned  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  fourteen  years'  transportation.  On  the 
13th  of  the  same  month  Citizen  Margarott,  the 
London  delegate,  who  styled  himself  "  a  merchant 
residing  in  Marylebone^**  was  put  upon  his  trial 
before  the  same  court,  and  was  sentenced  on  the 
next  day  to  the  same  term  of  transportation  as 
Skirving  and  Muir.  In  the  month  of  March 
Gerald,  another  of  the  English  delegates,  was 
tried  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  was  also 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation. 

In  the  mean  time  Muir  and  Palmer  were  brought 
from  Leith  on  board  a  revenue  cutter,  and  on  the 
19th  of  December  (1193)  they  were  delivered  into 
the  custody  of  Duncan  Campbell,  the  contractor  for 
the  hulks  at  Woolwich,  who  put  them  on  board 
one  of  the  hulks.  Though  conBned  among  com- 
mon felons,  and  for  some  time,  it  is  said,  in  irons, 
they  were  treated  with  much  humanity,  *  being 
allowed  all  the  accommodations  which  their  situ- 
ation would  admit  of,  and  being  freely  permitted 
to  see  their  friends.  Among  those  who  hastened 
to  visit  them  in  the  hulks,  and  to  get  up  a  subscrip- 
tion in  their  behalf,  were  Dr,  Priestley  and  Mr. 
Lindsey,  By  some  this  punishment  was  con- 
sidered as  unreasonably  severe.  Early  in  the  pre- 
sent session  Mr.  Adam  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  making 
some  important  alterations  in  the  criminal  law  of 
Scotland,  and  for  allowing  of  appeals  from  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  matters  of  law.  Leave  be- 
ing refused,  Mr.  Adam,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
gave  notice  that  he  would  bring  forward  a  motion 
for  the  relief  of  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer  in 
another  form.  In  the  mean  time  Sheridan,  on 
the  24th,  presented  a  petition  from  Palmer,  repre- 
senting that  he  conceived  the  sentence  passed  upon 
him  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  to  be  unjust.  Pitt  objected 
that  the  petition  could  not  be  received  by  the 
House  without  an  improper  interposition  between 
the  sentence  of  a  competent  court  and  its  execu- 
tion. But  it  was  Dundas  that  most  startled  those 
who  were  pleading,  or  about  to  plead,  for  the  two 
prisoners:  he  intimated  that  the  sentence  was 
already  executed,  that  the  warrant  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Mr.  Palmer  was  both  signed  and 
issued.  A  motion  for  adjourning  the  debate  to 
Thursday,  the  27th,  having  been  carried,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread  that  his  majesty  should 

•  ••  Copy  of  the  Minutes  of  that  assembly  which  at  flwt  caUwl 
itself  the  General  Convention  of  the  Friendiof  the  People,  and  which 
afterwanUj  took  the  name  of  the  British  Convention  of  tlie  Delegates 
of  the  People,  oMociated  to  obtain  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual 
Parliamcnu;*  in  Uowell,  State  Trials, 
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be  requested  to  prevent  Mr.  Palmer  from  being 
sent  off  before  that  day ;  but  this  proposition  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, Pitt  found  himself  compelled  to  allow  the 
reception  of  Palmer's  petition.  On  March  the 
lOlh  Adam  was  allowed  to  move  for  a  revision 
of  the  trials  of  Muir  and  Palmer.  He  said  that 
"  leasing-making/'  the  crime  for  which  those  two 
men  ought  to  hive  been  indicted,  corresponded 
to  that  misdemeanour  called  in  England  a  public 
libel  on  government  tending  to  disturb  the  peace ; 
that  the  only  punishment  provided  by  Scottish  law 
for  leasing-making  was  fine,  imprisonment,  or 
banishment ;  that  transportation  was  consequently 
illegal;  and  he  further  declared  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  trial  had  been  unfair  and  oppressive,  and 
the  sentence  altogether  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  un- 
warrantable. The  trial  had  certainly  been  con- 
ducted with  improper  heat  and  violence.  Fox 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  lords  of  Justiciary  had 
said  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  speak  of  the  con- 
stitution unless  he  possessed  landed  property,  and 
that  another  of  those  judges  had  asserted  that 
since  the  disuse  of  torture  there  was  no  adequate 
punishment  for  sedition.*  The  lord-advocate  of 
Scotland,  Pitt,  and  Windham,  defended  the  Scottish 
court  and  its  sentence.  The  first  of  these  gentle- 
men, who  was  therein  supported  by  Dundas,  said 
that  the  Scotch  laws  were  better  than  the  English 
for  the  punishment  of  libels  and  the  suppression 
of  seditious  practices.  The  majority  of  the  House 
seemed  to  agree  with  them,  and  Adam's  motion 
was  negatived  by  171  against  32.  Motions  made 
in  favour  of  the  two  convicts  in  the  Upper  House, 
by  Earls  Lauderdale  and  Stanhope,  were  not  more 
successful ;  and  there  the  lord  chancellor  carried  a 
resolution  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  interfer- 
ing with  any  of  the  criminal  courts  of  justice  as 
now  established.  Skirving  and  Margarott,  having 
been  brought  up  from  Leith,  were  put  on  board 
the  same  convict-ship,  *  the  Surprise,'  which,  being 
obliged  to  wait  for  convoy  to  a  certain  latitude, 
did  not  set  sail  for  New  South  Wales  until  the  end 
of  April.  Before  their  departure  from  the  Thames 
it  was  discovered  that  the  general  character  of 
Margarott  did  not  stand  very  high  :  on  the  voyage 
he  quarrelled  with  his  brother  delegates  and  com- 
panions in  misfortune;  he  entered  into  a  most 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  master  of  the  ship, 
while  an  accusation  was  brought  against  Palmer 
and  Skirving  of  heading  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the 
master  and  the  crew,  in  order  that  they  might  carry 
the  ship  into  some  foreign  port,  and  for  this  the 
two  accused  were  closely  confined  below  deck,  and 
otherwise  treated  with  great  severity.  Muir,  who 
was  not  included  in  the  accusation,  and  who  was 

*  The  lordjustlce'cleTk  liad  said  roundly  and  roaghly,  "Ago- 
Teniment  in  every  country  should  be  just  like  a  corporation ;  and,  in 
this  country,  it  is  made  up  of  the  landed  intpxest,  wnich  alone  has  a 
right  to  be  reprrspnted :  as  for  the  rabble,  who  hare  nothing  but  iwr- 
sonal  property,  wImi  hold  lia«  the  nation  of  them  ?  Tliey  may  pack 
up  all  tiieir  prope^tv  on  their  backs,  and  leave  the  country  in  a 
twinklin}r  of  an  eye!"    It  wns  Lord  Swinton  who  had  said,  '*  If 

rnishment  adequate  to  the  crime  of  sedition  were  to  be  sought  for, 
could  not  be  found  in  our  law,  now  that  tartura  is  liappily 
abolished."  ^ 


treated  with  comparative  kindness  by  the  ship- 
captain  and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  convicts, 
bore  strong  evidence  to  the  injustice  and  falsehood 
of  the  charge,  and  joined  Palmer  and  Skirving  in 
representing  Margarott  as  an  accessary  to  the 
wrongs  they  had  suffered,  as  an  instigator  of  their 
accusation,  and  as  a  man  rejected  and  expelled 
from  their  society.  They  all  four  arrived  at  Port 
Jackson  at  the  end  of  October,  and  were  not  long 
afterwards  joined  by  Gerald.  They  were  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  governor  and  the  few 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  infant  and  penal 
colony:  houses  were  allotted  to  Muir,  Skirving, 
and  Palmer,  near  to  each  other  ;  but  "  the  mer- 
chant of  Marylebone**  was  accommodated  with  a 
lodging  at  some  distance  from  them.  Palmer 
wrote  to  his  friends  that  they  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  any  want  of  civility  or  attention.  He 
and  Skirving  employed  themselves  in  cultivating 
the  land  allotted  to'  them;  and  both  sent  home 
favourable  accounts  of  the  climate,  the  country,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Muir,  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  effected  his  escape  to  South  America.  He 
was  at  San  Sebastian,  Rio  Janeiro,  in  July,  1794. 
From  South  America  he  took  a  passage  to  Spam 
on  board  a  Spanish  ship  in  1796,  when  Spain  had 
made  her  peace  with  the  French,  and  declared  war 
against  England.  During  this  voyage  he  was  in 
gp^at  jeopardy,  for  the  ship  he  sailed  in  was  at- 
tacked by  a  British  frigate :  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  head  during  the  action,  but  if  he  had  been 
captured  he  would  have  been  hanged.  On  his 
arrival  in  Spain  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
languished  until  Talleyrand  applied  fur  and  ob- 
tained his  reltfise  in  the  name  of  the  French  re- 
public. Muir  til'^n  repaired  to  France,  and  died  at 
Bordeaux.  Grerald.  who  was  in  very  bad  health 
when  he  left  £nglan(^i,,died  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  New  South  Wales,  a>d  Skirving  did  not  survive 
him  long.  Palmer  lived  nearly  two  years  beyond 
the  term  of  his  transportation,  and  might  very 
possibly  have  returned  to  Eu gland  if  he  had  not 
chosen  to  take  a  very  roundabout  adventurous 
course.  At  the  beginning  of  ^800  (by  the  end  of 
which  year  it  was  lawful  for  hiiH  to  re-appear  in 
his  own  country)  he  was  allowea  to  embark  in  a 
vessel,  which  he  and  some  otheri)  had  purchased 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  NeW'  Zealand  to  take 
in  a  cargo  of  timber  for  the  CapeV  Good  Hope 
market  The  ship,  principally  th^  property  of 
Palmer,  was  soon  found  to  be  a  very^  crazy  craft ; 
and,  though  they  had  only  taken  in  Revision  for 
six  months,  they  spent  twenty-six  we%8  at  New 
Zealand,  where  they  coald  obtain  no  sS^plies  pro- 
per for  a  long  sea-voyage.  Famishin!"  and  ap- 
parently  very  deficient  in  the  sciences  of  Wraphy 
and  navigation,  they  beat  about  the  grea^acific, 
wandering  in  search  of  provisions  from  or  ^^up 
of  islands  to  another,  and  never  hitting  upon  land 
of  plenty,  until  they  got  to  the  island  of  foraa, 
wheie  they  ran  their  crazy  vessel  on  a  r^^  and 
well  nigh  lost  her  and  themselves.  Hay^,  by 
the  friendly  assiAtance  of  the  natives,  repa:xi  the 
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craft  and  obtained  some  provisions,  they  resolved 
to  go,  not  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  to  China. 
They  shaped  their  course  for  Macao,  but  meeting 
with  contrary  winds  they  made  little  way ;  their 
provisions  were  soon  exhausted,  and  the  ill-repaired 
vessel  began  again  to  open  her  seams.  To  escape 
the  double  risk  of  starving  and  drowning,  they  ran 
into  the  island  of  Guam,  a  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  seized  their  vessel  and  made  them 
prisoners  of  war,  but  otherwise  treated  them  with 
much  kindness  and  hospitality.  After  remaining 
here  about  eighteen  months,  Palmer  died  of  dysen- 
tery, in  the  beginning  of  June,  1802.  The  only  one 
of  the  five  who  returned  to  £ngland  was  Margarott, 
who  is  said  to  have  conducted  himself  through- 
out with  abandoned  and  shameless  profligacy. 
In  the  year  1812  he  appeared  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  examine 
the  transportation  system.  By  his  testimony  it 
appeared  that  he  had  remained  in  New  South 
Wales  until  the  year  1810,  and  that  the  expense 
attejiding  his  return  to  London  amounted  to  450/. 
He  died  in  1815,  while  a  subscription  was  raising 
for  his  relief.* 

Before  the  departure  of  the  condemned  Scottish 
reformers  from  the  Thames  two  political  trials 
were  begun  and  terminated  in  England.  Eaton,  a 
bookseller  of  Bishopgate-street,  was  brought  before 
the  city  court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  an  indictment 
for  publishing  a  seditious  libel  entitled  *  Politics 
for  the  People,  or  Hogs'-wash.'  English  juries 
being  much  less  alarmed  and  excited  than  Edin- 
burgh ones,  Eaton  was  acquitted.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  it  was  as  difficult  for  the  crown 
lawyers  to  obtain  verdicts  in  England  as  it  was 
easy  for  their  brethren  to  obtain  them  in  Scotland : 
there  every  political  prisoner  was  brought  in  guilty ,t 
and  here  every  one  was  acquitted.  On  the  2nd  of 
April,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  merchant,  of  Manches- 
ter, and  a  leader  of  the  political  societies  in  that 
place,  was  with  six  others  (four  labourers  or  me- 
chanics, one  *  gentleman,'  and  one  surgeon)  tried  at 
the  Lancaster  assizes  for  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  constitution  and  government,  and  to  aid  and 
assist  the  French  in  case  they  should  invade  this 
kingdom.  Walker  and  his  brother  Richard  (who 
was  not  indicted)  were  both  hot-headed  men,  evi- 
dently capable  of  going  great  lengths.  Walker  had 
signed  addresses  to  the  Jacobins,  but  not  since  the 
declaration  of  war.  He  had  brought  himself  into 
such  disrepute  by  his  revolutionary  politics,  that 
hia  fellow-townsmen,  hot  on  the  other  side,  ihad 
attacked  his  house  and  well  nigh  destroyed  it. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  attempted  to  prove 
a  great  deal  too  much,  and  some  of  the  witnesses 
appeared  to  have  been  tampered  with  by  the 
Tory  and  high-church  magistrates,  and  more  than 
one  of  them  grossly  perjured  themselves.  The  jury 


•  HoweU,  SUie  Trials. 

i  On  tlte  trial  of  Muir  the  lord  advoeate  took  occaiioD  to  glory  ia 
this  ftHSt.  "  All  of  thew  peraoos,"  said  he*  "  who  have  had  the  cou. 
Tmg0  to  coma  and  itand  a  trial  at  this  bar,  haiw  mat  with  tha  wme 
fate  ;—t^ey  have  all  hrenfotmd  gmlty  I  And  I  tract,  that,  as  the  evi- 
dence has  elaarly  natoklsd  the  diabolionl  oondnet  of  this  penon,  he 
will  receive  a  similar  Tevdict." 


acquitted  all  the  prisoners,  and  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  committed  for  perjury,  and,  when  tried 
at  the  next  assizes,  this  man  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  stand  once  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Not  deterred  by 
these  acquittals,  government  resolved  to  pursue 
some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Society  and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation in  London  ;  and  in  the  month  of  May 
Tliomas  Hardy,  Daniel  Adams,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Joyce,  private  secretary  to  Earl  Stanhope,  and 
tutor  to  his  son,  Lord  Mahon,  John  Thelwall,  a 
political  lecturer,  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke,  and 
three  or  four  others,  were  seized  and  committed  to 
the  Tower,  charged  with  high  treason.  Their 
trials  did  not  commence  until  the  close  of  the  year. 
On  the  1 2th  of  May,  Dundas  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  message  from  the  king, 
informing  the  House  that  seditious  practices  had 
been  carried  on  by  societies  in  London  in  corre- 
spondence with  other  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
assembling  a  Convention  to  represent  the  people,  in 
dehance  of  and  in  opposition  to  parliament,  and  on 
principles  subversive  of  our  constitution,  and  cal- 
culated to  introduce  among  us  the  anarchy  pre- 
vailing in  France;  that  the  papers  of  these  societies 
had  been  seized,  and  would  be  laid  before  parlia« 
ment;  and  that  his  majesty  recommended  them 
carefully  to  examine  these  papers,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  appear  necessary.  The 
papers  were  produced  on  the  very  next  day,  when 
Pitt  moved  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and 
proposed  that  the  papers  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  secrecy,  consisting  of  twenty-one 
members,  chosen  by  ballot  This  was  agreed  to. 
On  the  16th  of  May  Pitt  produced  to  the  House 
the  report  of  this  committee  of  secrecy,  which,  if  it 
had  found  out,  certainly  did  not  reveal  anything 
secret  or  mysterious — the  report  merely  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the  two  Iwondon  societies  from 
the  year  1791,  most  of  which  had  been  already 
published  by  the  societies  themselves  in  the  news- 
papers. If  the  extreme  measures,  amounting  to 
little  less  than  the  suspension  of  English  liberty, 
were  really  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances, 
the  ministry  ought  to  have  explained  that  neces- 
sity and  those  circumstances ;  but  Pitt  rested  upon 
that  bag  of  wind  the  report  of  the  secret  committee, 
which,  if  it  proved  anything,  proved  that,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  these  clubs  and  societies.  And  upon  this 
foundation  he  demanded,  as  necessary  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country,  the  immediate  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Nor  did  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  House  consider  the  demand  dangerous, 
irrational,  or  excessive ;  Burke  maintained  that  it 
was  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  vast  and  im- 
minent dangers  with  which  we  were  menaced; 
Windham  said  that,  if  these  enlg  could  not  be 
averted  by  the  laws  in  being,  other  laws  more 
stringent  must  be  framed;  and  the  Suspension 
Bill  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
shortest  time  possible,  and  by  overwhelming  ma- 
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jorities.     In  the  Lords,  Earl  Stanhope  said  that 
ministers  were  going  to  establish  a  Bastile  and  to 
introduce  the  use  of  lettres  de  cachet     Lord  Lau- 
derdale asserted  that,  while  ministers  were  talking 
of  innovations  and  revolutions,  they  were  them- 
selves pursuing  a  revolutionary  system,  and  esta- 
blishing that  reign  of  terror  which  we  so  much 
reprobated  in  France.     Lord  Thurlow  expressed 
himself  very  cautiously,  saying  he  acceded  to  the 
bill  merely  on  the  f  resumption  that  its  necessity 
had  been  proved.     The  bill  was,  however,  carried 
through  that  House  also  with  the  greatest  haste, 
though  not  without  a  strong  protest  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  the  Earls  Stanhope,  Lauderdale, 
and  Albemarle.     An  address  being  moved  on  the 
13th  of  June,  by  Lord  Grenville,  to  assure  the 
king  of  their  lordships'  loyalty  and  determination 
to  punish  the  participators  in  the  conspiracy  which 
had  been  laid  before  them,  and  to  invest  his  ma- 
jesty, if  needful,  with  additional  power  for  the 
suppression  of  attempts  against  government,  it  was 
warmly  opposed  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  but  carried 
and  sent  to  the  Commons  for  their  concurrence. 
In  the  debate  which  ensued  in  the  Lower  House, 
Mr.  Lambton  noticed  that  in  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee  mention  had  been  made  of  war- 
like preparation  and  arms.     But  what  were  these 
arms  ?      They  amounted,  according  to  the  specifi- 
cation in  the  report,  to  eighteen  pike-heads,  ten 
battle-axes,  and  twenty  sword-blades.     Such  were 
the  warlike  preparations  for  encountering  and  de- 
stroying the  British  government !   Fox,  alluding  to 
the  individuals  under  arrest,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  political  societies  generally,  said  they  ap- 
peared to  be  men  who  might  co-operate  in  a  revo- 
lution, but  could  never  produce  one ; — that  they 
might  have  held  imprudent  and  even  seditious  lan- 
guage, but  that  was  punishable  without  recurring 
to  suspensions  and  severities  that  would  terrify  the 
whole  community,  and  without  anticipating  the  de- 
claration of  their  guilt  by  a  court  of  Justice  after 
regular  trial.   Such  an  anticipation  parliament  could 
manifestly  be  charged  with  if  it  declared  its  be- 
lief in  the  accusations  brought  against  these  per- 
sons.    In  states  where  the  destruction  of  a  few 
persons  subverted  the  whole  order  of  things,  a 
small  number  of  obscure  individuals  might  pos- 
sibly effect  a  revolution ;  but  in  a  country  like  this 
he  thought  it  unreasonable  to  fancy  that  so  insig- 
nificant and  diminutive  a  set  of  men  could  seriously, 
with  any  remains  of  sanity  in  their  minds,  have 
engaged  in  such  an  undertaking.      He  moved  to 
omit  that  part  of  the  address  which  expressed  the 
conviction  of  parliament  that  a  conspiracy  had 
been  carrying  on  against  the  constitution  ;  but  his 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  House  concurred 
in  the  address  as  sent  down  by  the  Lords.     The 
reverses  of  our  allies  and  the  triumph  of  the  repub- 
licans on  the  continent,  together  with  the  turbulent 
state  of  Ireland,  certainly  kept  up  in  a  large  part 
of  the  community  an  unreasonable  but  perfectly 
sincere   dread  of  invasion ;  and,  taking  at  their 
heated  idle  words  men  who  for  the  greater  part 


would  have  been  among  the  foremost  to  hurl  back 
the  invaders  if  they  could  have  come,  it  continued 
to  be  believed  that  there  were  not  merely  in  Ire- 
land (where,  alas !  the  belief  was  reasonable),  but 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  phalanxes  ready  to 
join  the  French.  To  judge  of  the  violence  of  the 
times,  we  should  place  ourselves  amid  the  anxieties, 
the  unceasing  apprehensions,  and  agonizing  fears 
of  the  times ;  and  this  we  can  hardlv  do.  The 
fears  seem  to  us  to  have  been  irrational  and  almost 
disgraceful ;  but  they  appeared  not  so  to  great  and 
go<S  men,  and  to  Burke,  the  greatest  man  of  that 
day  or  of  any  day  since.  It  was  the  last  session 
the  philosophical  statesman  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  some  of  his  last  words  there  were 
words  of  warning  to  the  country  to  beware  of  the 
fate  of  France.  On  the  20th  of  June  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  for  the  management  of 
the  Hastings  trial,  which  only  ended  now ;  and  t 
few  days  after  he  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  a  bill,  brought  fo^ 
ward  by  Wilberforce,  and  supported  by  Pitt,  for 
the  abolition  of  that  branch  of  the  slave-trade  by 
which  we  supplied  the  islands  and  territories  be- 
longing to  foreigners  with  slaves,  was  passed  by 
the  Commons,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  op- 
position of  the  West  India  interest ;  the  second 
reading  having  been  carried  on  the  25th  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  a  thin  House,  by  56  against  38.  But 
on  the  2nd  of  May  the  Lords  threw  out  the  bill  by 
a  majority  of  45  to  4.  The  king  prorogued  par- 
liament in  person  on  the  11th  of  July,  congratu- 
lating the  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  glorious 
victory  obtained  over  the  French  at  sea  on  the  Ist 
of  June,  and  the  acquisitions  made  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  exhorting  them  to  firmness, 
notwithstanding  the  successes  of  the  French  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Lord  Howe*8  naval  victory  was  both  seasonable 
and  glorious.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  ships 
composing  the  Channel  fleet,  commanded  by  his 
lordship,  had  received  the  requisite  repairs,  and 
had  assembled  at  St.  Helens.  It  consisted  ot 
thirty-two  sail  of  the  line  and  nine  frigates,  but 
six  of  the  ships  of  the  line  and  four  of  the  frigates 
were  detached  under  Rear- Admiral  Montague  to 
escort  some  outward-bound  convoys  into  the  pa- 
rallel of  Cape  Finisterre.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
only  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates 
that  Lord  Howe  proceeded  for  Ushant  to  look 
after  the  Brest  fleet  and  a  great  French  convoy 
known  to  be  expected  from  America  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  English  cruised  fbr  a  good 
many  days  in  blowing,  foggy  weather,  and  when 
they  were  enabled  to  look  into  Brest  harbour  they 
discovered  that  the  fleet  had  put  to  sea.  On  the 
25th  of  May,  after  the  English  had  made  a  fiuit- 
less  search  for  the  enemy,  who  had  gone  some- 
where to  meet  their  homeward-bound  convoy,  two 
French  corvettes,  mistaking  Lord  Howe's  fleet  for 
their  own,  rau  close  in,  and  were  taken.  On  the 
28th  Howe  caught  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  some  of  his  ships 
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attacked  a  part  of  their  line;  but  it  grew  dark,  and 
the  firing  ceased  after   the  *  R^volutionnaire/  a 
three-decker  and  the  sternmost  ship  of  the  enemy, 
had  been  beaten  out  of  the  line.     On  the  29th, 
soon  after  daybreak,  the  two  fleets  were  within 
random-shot  distance;   at  various  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day  there  was  some  heavy  and  close 
firing  between  the  English  van  and  the  French 
Tear;  three  of  the  French  ships  were  much  dis- 
abled, but  the  wind  and  weather,  and  the  indifferent 
sailing  of  some  of  his  ships,  did  not  permit  Lord 
Howe  to  gain  the  weather-gage,  and  get  in  proper 
order  for~  breaking  the  enemy's  line.*    During 
most  of  the  time  Howe's  own  ship,  the  *  Charlotte,' 
was  engaged,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  was 
taken  in  at  the  lower-deck  ports,  and  the  pumps 
were  at  work  constantly.     On  the  30th  and  31st 
there  was  little  wind  and  a  great  fog ;  but  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  31st,  the  fog   clearing  ofl;  the 
enemy  were  seen — and  seen  to  leeward.     But  be- 
fore the  English  could  get  up  abreast  of  them  the 
day  was  too  far  advanced  for  bringing  them  pro- 
perly to  action.     Howe  watched  them  closely  with 
his  frigates  during  the  night ;  but  the  French  had 
no  intention  of  being  off:  they  had  fully  deter- 
mined to  risk  a  close  action  rather  than  abandon 
the  anxiously  expected  convoy  to  be  intercepted 
and  captured.     They  had  sent  their  disabled  ships 
back  into   Brest,  and   they  had  been  joined  by 

•  It  appears  that  Lord  Howe  himself  paned  through  the  French 
line  on  thit  dav,  between  the  ftfUi  and  sixth  ship  in  their  rear ;  that 
the  *  Belleroption.'  Captain  Hope,  and  the  '  Leviathan,'  CapUin 
Lord  Henry  Sevmour  Conway,  followed  him  closely,  but  that,  no 
other  ships  following  him.  and  his  two  seconds  being  wry  much  dis- 
abled, he  could  denve  no  material  advantage  from  his  bold  man- 
oraTre.  as  the  rest  of  his  ship  had  passed  to  leeward  of  the  enemy, 
and.  having  tacked  astern  of  the  French  line,  did  not  rejoin  lum  in 
9ime  to  give  any  effectual  support. 


other  ships  fresh  out  of  dock  or  port.*  Their 
admiral  (Villaret-Joyeuse)  who  had  distinguished 
himself  under  Sufirein,  in  the  East  Indies,  during 
the  last  war,  was  both  a  brave  and  a  skilful  officer. 
Jean  Bon  Saint-Andr^,  the  friend  or  creature  of 
Robespierre,  and  one  of  the  most  terrible  members 
of  the  Mountain,  was  on  board  the  fleet  as  com- 
missioner from  the  Convention,  to  remind  every 
officer  and  man  of  the  guillotine,  and  of  what  he 
owed  to  the  republic. 

The  dawn   of  the   1st  of  June  disclosed  the 
French  about  three  or  four  miles  to  leeward  in 
order  of  battle,  under  an  easy  sail  to  the  westward. 
They  had  twenty-six  line-of-battle  ships,  while  the 
English  had    but    twenty-five,   the  *  Audacious,* 
14,    Captain   Parker,   having    separated  on   the 
28th  in  a  shattered  condition.    In  the  size  of  their 
ve&sels,  in  their  aggregate  number  of  guns  and 
men,  and  in  their  weight  of  metal,  the  French  had 
a  considerable  superiority.f     Lord  Howe  imme- 
diately stood  towards  them.   Being  abreast  of  them 
at  about  seven  in  the  morning,  he  wore  to  the  lar- 
board tack,  while  the  French  waited  his  approach 
in  the  same  position.     Having  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  in  his  line  for  opposing  his  large 
ships  to  the  large  ships  of  the  enemy,  bethinking 
himself  of  a  good  English  proverb,  he  lay-to,  and 
intimated  by  signal  that  there  was  time  for  the 
men  to  breakfast  before  going  into  action.     At 
about  half-past  eight  he  made  the  signal  for  the 

*  Dnring  the  fog  the  French  admiral  Neilly  joined  Villaret  with  a 
reinforcement  of  four  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 

Biitinh.  French. 

t  Number  of  guns          .         .         .       2,098  2.168 

Weight  or  meUl           .         .         .     21.519  lbs.  2A,52l  lbs. 

Numl)erofmen  ....     16,647  19.828 

Siuintona         ....     45.338  5I,»20 
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fleet  to  close,  to  pass  through  the  French  line  and 
engage  them  to  leeward,  van  to  van,  rear  to  rear, 
every  ship  engaging  her  opposite  in  the  enemy's 
line.  His  previous  orders  had  been  clear  and 
peremptory,  and,  as  he  steered  for  the  *  Montague,* 
Villaret-Joyeuse's  ship,  which  mounted  120  guns, 
he  kept  the  signal  for  close  action  flying  on  board 
his  own  ship  the  '  Queen  Charlotte.'  The  ships 
ahead  and  astern  of  the  admiral  kept  away  parallel 
to  her,  receiving  a  heavy  fire  from  the  French, 
which  they  did  not  return  till  their  closeness  to 
their  adversaries  made  every  shot  tell.  Although 
there  was  scarcely  space  to  eflect  the  passage,  the 

*  Queen  Charlotte  *  forced  her  way  between  the 
stem  of  the  *  Montague'  and  the  head  of  the  *  Ja- 
cobin' 84,  and  was  soon  so  closely  engaged  to  lee- 
ward that  the  ensign  of  the  *  Montague,'  a  much 
loftier  ship,  frequently  waved  over  her  quarter- 
deck. These  two  ships  opened  their  fire  a  little 
after  nine  o'clock,  and  at  nearly  the  same  moment 
the  action  became  general  in  the  centre.  Unfor- 
tunately only  the  *  Defence '  (Captain  Gambier), 
the  *  Marlborough'  (Hon.  G.  Berkeley),  the 
•Royal  George'  (Domett),  the  'Queen*  (Nott), 
and  the  *  Brunswick '  (J.  Harvey),  pushed  through 
the  enemy's  line  and  engaged  them  to  leeward. 
The  *  Gibraltar*  (Mackenzie)  omitted  to  cross 
the  French  admiral  in  order  to  engage  his  second 
ahead,  as  his  station  required,  and  Captain  Molloy 
of  the  •  Csesar '  backed  his  main-top-sail,  and  whilst 
distant  from  the  enemy,  though  the  signal  for 
closer  engagement  was  abroad.  The  far  greater 
part  of  the  ships,  to  the  infinite  mortification  of 
Howe,  engaged  their  respective  adversaries  to  wind- 
ward; thus  allowing  the  French,  when  beaten,  to 
go  off  before  the  wind.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
failures  in  the  British  manoeuvre,  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  French  could  not  stand  that  close 
fighting.  After  behaving  manfully  for  about  an 
hour  Villaret-Joyeuse  gave  way  and  stood  off*  to 
the  northward,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  ships 
in  his  van  that  could  carry  sail.  He  left  ten  of 
his  ships,  almost  all  of  them  totally  dismasted,  to 
the  windward,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  English. 
But  the  uninjured  state  of  some  of  the  French 
ships,  which  still  continued  the  engagement,  and 
the  dispersed  and  crippled  condition  of  a  part  of 
the  British  squadron  (among  others  Howe's  own 
ship,  which  had  lost  her  fore-top-mast,  and  then, 
just  as  the  French  admiral  sheered  off*,  her  main- 
top-mast) enabled  many  of  the  French  to  escape, 
when  the  only  canvas  three  of  them  could  spread 
was  a  small  sail  raised  on  the  stump  of  the  fore- 
mast. The  retreat  of  these  ships  was  covered  by 
Villaret-Joyeuse,  who,  having  lain  to  leeward,  and 
repaired  his  damages,  brought  up  eleven  or  twelve 
of  his  ships,  not  disabled  by  the  loss  (at  least)  of 
any  of  their  masts,  to  the  succour  of  his  dismasted 
ones.  Seven,  however — *  Le  Juste '  of  80  guns, 
the  *  Sans  Pareil '   of  80,  *  L' America '  of  74, 

*  L'Achille'  of  14,  *  Le  Northumberland  '  of  74, 

*  I/lmpetueux'  of  74,  and  '  Le  Vengeur,'  74— were 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  struck  their  flags,  and 


were  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  '  Vengcur,'  however,  had  received  too 
many  English  shots  between  wind  and  water  to 
remain  a  prize  :  she  filled  and  went  down  in  deep 
water  almost  as  soon  as  the  English  flag  was 
hoisted  on  her.*  After  securing  his  six  other 
prizes,  and  giving  assistance  to  the  most  shattered 
of  {lis  own  ships,  Lord  Howe  made  the  signal  for 
his  fleet  to  close  round  him.  This  was  done  with  the 
intention  of  again  attacking  Villaret-Joyeuse,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  cut  off  the  '  Queen '  (one  of  the 
five  ships  which  had  followed  his  lordship  in 
breaking  the  enemy's  line  and  attacking  to  lee- 
ward, but  which  now,  from  her  disabled  state,  had 
drifted  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  English 
fleett);  or  if,  by  trying  to  weather  his  captured 
ships,  he  should  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  The  French  admiral,  however,  aimed  at 
nothing  but  securing  his  own  retreat :  he  attempted 
neither  to  cut  off  the  *  Queen'  ^or  to  molest  the 

*  Brunswick,'  which  had  lost  her  mizcn-mast  and 
had  driven  to  leeward  of  some  of  his  ships :  he 
collected  his  nineteen  sail  of  the  line  and  made 
away  for  the  coast  of  Britany.  The  damage  in  the 
mast  and  rigging  of  the  English  ships  generally 
was  so  considerable  that  they  were  obliged  to  lay- 
to  ;  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  June  were  employed 
in  securing  such  injured  masts  as  were  left,  fisng 
jury-masts  where  requisite,  removing  the  prisoners, 
and  taking  the  six  prizes  in  tow.  The  victory  bad 
not  been  obtained  without  a  considerable  loss,  for 
as  long  as  the  French  remained  in  action  they 
fought  gallantly,  and  their  advantages  were,  as  we 
have  stated,  not  inconsiderable,  llie  number  of 
killed  in  the  British  fleet  was  279,  of  wounded 
877.  Of  the  officers  of  rank  Captain  Montagu  of 
the  *  Montagu '  was  killed,  and  Captain  Hutt  of  the 

*  Queen '  and  Captain  J.  Hervey  of  the  '  Bruns- 
wick' died  of  their  wounds :  Rear- Admiral  Pasley 
('  Bellerophon  '),  Rear- Admiral  Bowyer  (*  Bar- 
fleur '),  and  Admiral  Graves  ('  Sovereign '),  were 
badly  wounded  and  mutilated  :  Captain  the  Hon. 
George  Berkeley  (*  Marlborough '),  Captain  Sir 
Andrew  S.  Douglas  (second  captain  of  the  *  Queen 
Charlotte ')  were  also  wounded  severely,  and  a  con- 
tusion which  Sir  Andrew  received  occasioned  his 
death  after  the  lapse  of  some  years.  Three  lieu- 
tenants of  the  navy,  one  captain  and  one  lieutenant 
of  the  army,  three  masters,  seven  maaterVmates 
and  midshipmen,  were  killed :  one  master,  two 
captains,  and  one  lieutenant  of  marines,  ten  lieu- 
tenants of  the  navy  (two  of  whom  died)  and 
eighteen  midshipmen,  were  severely  wounded.  But 
the  carnage  on  board  the  more  crowded  French 
ships  was  far  more  dreadful.  In  the  six  captured 
ships  alone  the  killed  were  690,  the  wounded  580. 
Above  300  were  supposed  to  have  gone  down  with 

*  Tlie  'Veugeur*  had  been  so  clotely  enpiged  wiUi  Uie  'Bmnf 
vick,*  tioe  of  the  aix  ships  that  broke  the  line,  that  manyofthtir 
ports  were  torn  away  by  Uie  collision.  The  sides  of  both  ships  betais 
extremely  straight,  they  lay  so  close  together  that  on  th«  lower  deck* 
the  crews  futight  hand  to  hand,  with  the  implement*  Urn  luading  the 
guns,  with  cold  shot,  and  with  any  weapon  that  chance  mpplied. 

t  The  '  Queen*  had  been  gieailv  injured,  and  h»d  Udleo  into  Uw 
tame  critical  situation,  on  the  29ta  of  May. 
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the  *  Vengcur.'   The  number  of  prisoners  removed 
is  stated  at  2300.* 

Of  some  of  his  captains  Lord  Howe  evidently 
thought  he  had  good  reason  to  complain,  and  it 
has  been  hinted  that  more  than  one  of  them  ought 
to  have  been  brought  before  a  court-martial  for 
misconduct  and  disobedience  of  orders.  His  lord- 
ship's biographer,  whose  opinions  carry  with  thera 
a  professional  weight,  says,  ^*The  commander-in- 
chief's  orders  were  undoubtedly  not  carried  into 
effect  by  a  very  large  portion  of  his  fleet,  as  to 
passing  through  the  line,  and  each  engaging  his 
opponent  to  leeward ;  but  this  did  not  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  any  wilful  disobedience,  but  from 
inability  in  some,  on  account  of  the  bad  sailing  of 
the  ships,  and  in  others  from  the  very  compact 
line  in  which  the  French  were  formed,  so  that  five 
captains  only  of  the  British  fleet  had  the  nerve  to 
let  their  ships  'make  their  own  way,'  like  the 
*•  Charlotte,'  through  the  line :  others  again  erred 
by  mbtake  of  signals,  which  may  very  often  happen 
in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  confusion  that  must 
occur  in  an  engagement  between  two  fleets.  There 
was  besides  a  signal,  which  left  to  each  commander 
a  discretionary  power  to  engage  his  opponent  either 
to  windward  or  leeward,  as  circumstances  might 

arise In  a  letter  from  a  gallant  admiral, 

who  was  in  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June,  and  now 
living,  it  is  justly  observed, — *  The  Ist  of  June 
was  the  first  general  action  fought  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  and  led  to  many  glorious  results ;  had  it 
been  the  last,  not  one  of  the  French  ships  would 
have  been  allowed  to  return  to  port ;' — alluding  to 
the  inexperience  of  many  of  the  captains  and  the 
rawness  of  the  crews,  some  of  the  former  of  whom, 
in  particular,  completely  defeated  the  intention  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  by  mistaking  his  order — 
the  most  simple  and  intelligible  that  could  be  given 
— that  each  ship  should  pass  through  the  enemy's 
line,  and  each  engage  his  opponent  to  leeward. 
The  subsequent  signal,  that '  each  ship  should  steer 
for  and  engage  the  ship  opposed  to  her  in  the  enemy's 
line,'  relieved  the  commanders  from  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  passing  through  the  enemy's  compact 
line,  but  enforced  the  order  for  each  ship  to  en- 
gage her  opponent."!  Possibly  there  were  among 
Lord  Howe's  captains  some  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred waiting  for  the  rich-freighted  French  convoy 
from  America  and  the  West  Indies  to  fighting  the 
republican  fleet ;  for  the  temptation  of  prize-money 
was  great,  and  it  might  very  reasonably  be  appre- 
hended that  while  they  were  getting  their  ships  dis- 
masted in  close  combat  the  convoy  might  ste^l  into 

•  WiUiam  Stewatt  Rose,  Nural  History  of  the  la«t  War.— JnmM, 
N&tbI  History. — Lnrd  Howe*«  Private  Journal,  writtmi  with  bis  own 
land,  in  Sir  John  Barrow's  Life  of  his  Lordship. 

t  Sir  John  Barrow,  Life  of  Earl  Howe  (published  in  1838).  The 
biosrapher  adds ; — *'  It  has  been  said  that,  if  Lord  Nebwn  had  been 
in  the  place  of  Lord  Howe  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  probability  is  that 
not  a  ship  of  the  French  would  have  escaped.  Granted ; — and,  if  Lord 
Howe  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  Lord  Nelson's  cap- 
tains and  crews,  which  gained  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  probability 
is  equally  strooz  that  ne  would  have  been  equally  successful :  for 
l,ord  Nelson  only  followed  Lord  Howe's  example  in  assigning  to 
every  commander  his  opponent ;  but  what  could  Lord  Nelson  or  any 
^rther  commander  effect,  if  his  whole  plan  was  deranged  liy  the  bad 
<]nalities  of  his  chips,  and  the  inezperience  and  incapacity  of  many 
of  their  commanders  ?" 


port ;  and  it  really  happened,  after  the  battle,  and 
when  the  disabled  fleet  was  returning  to  England 
for  repairs,  that  the  rich  convoy,  escorted  by  eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  arrived  in  safety 
in  Brest  harbour.  But  still,  with  every  deduction, 
"  the  Glorious  First  of  June"  was  a  day  honour- 
able to  the  British  navy — was  a  most  seasonable 
victory,  proper  to  keep  up  the  national  spirit,  and 
to  lead  to  greater  exploits  hereafter. 

Not  satisfied  with  claiming  the  merit  of  ihe 
safe  arrival  of  the  great  convoy,  and  with  praising 
the  valour  which  the  French  sailors  had  really  dis- 
played, deputy  Jean  Bon  Saint- AndrtJ  (who  had 
wished  himself  ashore  as  soon  as  the  battle  began) 
claimed  the  victory  over  the  English.*  With  the 
national  impudence,  and  a  bold  defiance  of  evi- 
dence, and  of  facts  which  had  been  visible  to  many 
thousands  of  individuals,  he  declared,  in  his  report 
to  the  Convention,  that  the  English  had  thirty'six 
ships  of  the  line,  or  ten  more  than  the  French ; 
that  the  battle  lasted  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  three  in  the  aflemoon,  when  the  English, 
after  seeing  several  of  their  ships  sunk,  suspended 
their  fire  and  sheered  off  with  all  the  sail  they 
could  carry.  But  Jean  Bon's  strength  of  lying  and 
power  of  invention  t  were  not  strong  enough  for 
Barr^re,  the  great  reporter  and  oracle  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Salid  Public^  who,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
amused  the  National  Convention  with  an  account 
of  the  victory  of  the  republican  fleet  ten  times 
more  fabulous  than  the  commissioner's.  Jean  Bon 
had  admitted,  in  a  periphrastic  manner,  that  some 
ships  had  been  captured  by  the  English,  but  Bar- 
rere  merely  said  that  the  French  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  seven  of  their  dismantled  ships  at 
sea,,  which  he  feared  were  lost,  Jean  Bon  in 
relating,  in  a  hyperbolical  style,  many  acts  of  hero- 
ism, said  not  a  word  about  the  sinking  of  the 
*  Vengeur ;'  but  Barrfere  garnished  his  oration  with 
a  poetical  description  of  that  catastrophe,  declaring 
that  the  republicans  on  board  the  *  Vengeur,'  see- 
ing that  she  was  filling,  refused,  to  a  man,  to  seek 
safety  by  surrendering,  fought  their  lower-deck 
guns  till  the  water  reached  them,  then  gathered 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and,  having  hoisted  every  flag, 
pennant,  and  streamer  they  had  on  board,  went 
down  with  her,  shouting  Vive  la  Republique  I 
Vive  la  France  ! — the  last  thing  disappearing 
beneath  the  waves  being  the  tri-color  flag.  He 
moved,  and  the  Convention  most  enthusiastically 
decreed,  that  a  model  of  the  *  Vengeur '  should  be 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  or  the 
temple  dedicated  by  the  gratitude  of  the  republic 

*  It  is  related  of  Jean  Bon,  that,  being  very  slightly  wounded  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship,  the  *  Montague,'  he  got  himself  carried  on 
board  one  of  the  frigates  which  never  came  into  action,  and  re- 
mained Twxdn  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold  under  pretence  of  getting  bis 
wound  dresscNA. 

f  The  eommissionci^s  report,  here  and  there,  lets  oat  the  trutii, 
and  the  mchincboly  conviction  that  his  countrymen  were  not  quite 
such  good  sailors  as  they  were  soldiers.  "  We  have  sustained."  said 
he,  *•  the  nwlent  and  ma»\.  honible  combat  that  the  ocean  has  ever 
witurssed.  The  French  fleet  was  in  good  order,  and  iU  disposiUona 
were  well  made.  But  the  French  at  tea  have  alwayt  mare  impetmmty 
tham  method,  and  this  li  a  vice  which  it  avoertains  to  the  iMtOature  to 
cure  them  of.  Favlu  have  been  committed. -^Jean  Bon't  Beport  to  the 
Cvnteution,  in  Hist,  Parlement, 
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to  the  memory  of  her  great  men.  Painters  and 
poets  seized  upon  the  splendid  fiction,  and  many 
were  the  hard  pictures  and  harder  verses  painted 
and  written  upon  it  and  about  it.  Cht^nier,  the 
lyrist  and  laureat  of  the  revolution,  put  it  into  his 
*  Song  of  Victories;'  and,  not  satisfied  with  making 
the  heroes  of  the  *  Vengeur '  sing  '  Vive  la  Re- 
publique '  while  they  were  sinking,  he  made  them 
sing  on  when  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea !  ♦  The  **  Pindaric  muse  '*  of  old  republican 
Lebrun  "  could  not  be  mute ;"  and  she  or  he  de- 
voted an  entire  ode  to  the  *  Vengeur.'  The  story 
spread  far  and  wide,  becoming  an  article  of  histo- 
rical belief,  not  only  in  France  and  all  over  the 
continent,  but  also  in  England.  It  had  been  in- 
serted in  hundreds  or  thousands  of  respectable 
books,  and  no  one  seemed  to  doubt  its  perfect  au- 
thenticity, when,  in  1838,  an  Enghsh  veteran,  who 
had  been  in  the  battle,  extinguished  it  for  ever  for 
all  the  world,  but  France,  by  a  plain  statement  of 
facts  in  a  homely  letter  to  the  newspapers.  It  was, 
however,  strange  that  the  bubble  should  not  have 
been  burst  at  least  thirty-six  years  earlier,  for  Mr. 
William  Stewart  Rose,  who  had  the  best  means  of 
information,  and  who  knew  personally  many  of 
the  officers  engaged  on  the  1st  of  June,  exposed 
Barrere's  fiction  in  the  volume  of  his  '  Naval  His- 
tory' which  was  published  in  1802.*  Mr.  Rose 
then  said,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  that  the 
whole  story  was  an  extravagant  fiction.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  from  his  book  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  slide  out  of  memory : — "  Far 
from  challenging  certain  death,  and  glorying  in 
their  fate,  these  poor  wretches  (the  crew  of  the 
*  Vengeur '),  whose  gallant  defence  deserved  a 
better  fate,  substituted  our  union-jack  for  the  re- 
publican ensign,  and  spread  themselvtis  over  the 
sides  and  rigging  of  the  ship,  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  their  enemies,  and  supplicating  their 
assistance.  Part  of  the  crew  were  saved  by  the 
exertions  of  their  enemies ;  but  the  crowds  which 
attempted  to  spring  into  each  boat,  threatening  these 
unfortunate  men  and  those  who  came  to  their  suc- 
cour with  equal  destruction,  made  all  further  efforts 
desperate,  and  checked  the  compassionate  zeal  of 
their  conquerors.  Two  of  the  French  officers,  in- 
deed, betrayed  no  anxiety  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  means  of  safety,  and  continued  walking  up 
and  down  the  stem-gallery  apparently  engaged  in 
conversation,  while  the  ship,  heeling  and  gradually 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper,  at  length  admitted  the 
water  into  her  ports,  then  righted  for  a  moment, 

and  was  immediately  engulphed So 

entirely  destitute  of  foundation  is  this  (Barrfere's) 
account,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  who  was 
present  at  the  moment  but  bears  witness  to  the 
fbct  of  the  French  crew  having  actually  hoisted 

*  lyou  partent  oes  cris  dechinns  ? 
QoeUes  tont  oet  vols  magnaniniM  ? 
Les  voix  det  braret  expinin>. 
Qui  chantent  an  fond  aei  ablmet. 

CBuvresde  CUmer. 
f  Mr.  W.  S.  Rom,  who  has  noce  acquired  reputation  as  a  ooet, 
traTeUer,  translator,  and  as  a  man  of  exqnisits  humour,  is  second  son 
of  Pitt's  friend  and  subaltern,  the  late  Sir  George  Rose,  who  was,  for 
so  many  yean,  treasurer  to  the  navy.  • 


the  British  ensign,  there  is  not  one  who  does 
not  testify  to  the  eagerness  with  which  they  im- 
plored succour,  and  the  generous  anxiety  with 
which  the  English  attempted  to  save  them.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that,  while  Barrere  was  expatiating 
on  the  noble  ardour  of  republicanism,  which  thus 
excited  a  whole  ship^s  company  to  prefer  death  to 
slavery,  several  of  the  crew  were  actually  enrolled 
in  the  royaHst  regiment  of  Count  d'Hervilly." 
[D'Hervilly's  was  a  regiment  composed  chiefly  of 
French  emigrants,  then  raising  or  raised  in  Eng- 
land.] Yet  so  it  was :  in  spite  of  these  almost 
official,  and  thoroughly  reliable  revelations  in  1802, 
Barrere's  story  was  allowed  to  pass  current,  CTen 
in  this  country,  until  November,  1838,  when  Reiff- 
Admiral  Griffiths  checked  and  finished  its  career.* 
At  least  nine-tenths;  of  the  marvellous  things 
told  by  the  French  of  their  exploits  in  the  revolu- 
tionary and  Bonaparte  wars  rest  on  a  foundation 
just  as  slender  as  this  incident  of  the  'Vengeur;' 
but,  until  some  more  Griffithses  and  Carlyles  raise 
up  their  hands,  the  unrebuked  lies  are  likely  to 
maintain  their  credit.  So  long  as  our  writers  take 
upon  trust  the  inventions  or  exaggerations  of  the 
French,  without  exercising  logic  or  common  sense 
— without  referring  ,to  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  other  contemporary  authorities  (less  easy  to 
read  than  the  French  accounts) — we  must  expect 
no  rational  history  of  the  last  war.    We  have  hinted 

*  Reai^Admiral  Grifflths's  letter  to  the  '  Sun*  newspaper  was  to 
this  effect:— 

"  Since  the  period  of  lA)rd  Howe's  victory,  on  the  1st  of  June.  l7M. 
the  story  of  the  '  Vengeur,'  French  74  gun  ship,  going  down  with 
colours  flying,  and  her  crew  crying  '  Vive  la  Republique  1— Vive  U 
Liberie  1 '  &c.,  and  the  nmher  absurdity  that  they  continued  firing 
the  main-deck  guns  after  her  lower  deck  was  immersed,  has  been  re- 
peatedly declared,  and  has  been  very  recently  re-asserted  by  ■  Frencli 
author.  It  originated,  no  doubt,  on  the  port  of  the  Preodi,  in  poli' 
tical  and  exciting  motivfss — preciseW  ns  Buonaparte  caused  hi*  tic* 
tory  at  Trafalgar  to  J)e  promulgated  through  France.  While  thete 
reports  and  conftdmit  assertions  were  confined  to  our  neighbours,  it 
seemed  little  worth  the  while  to  contrsdict  it.  But  now-,  when  tvo 
English  authors  of  celebrity— Mr.  Alison,  in  his  '  History  of  Europe 
during  the  French  llevolution.'  and  Mr.  Curlyle.  in  his  similsr  «x>rk 
— give  it  the  confirmation  of  English  authority,  I  consider  it  right 
thus  to  declare  the  whole  story  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of  nonsense.  At 
the  time  the  '  Vengeur '  sunk  the  action  had  omsed  some  time.  Ths 
French  fleet  were  making  off  before  the  wind,  and  Captain  Renaudin 
and  his  son  had  been  nearly  half  au  hour  prisoners  on  board  her  ms- 
Jesty's  ship '  Culloden,'  of  which  ship  I  was  fourth  lieutenant,  andaboai 
127  of  the  crew  were  also  prisoners,  either  on  board  the  •  Cullodes,' 
or  iu  her  boats,  besides,,!  believe,  100  in  the  '  Alfred's.'  and  sume  40 
in  the  hired  cutter,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  (the  late  Rear- Admiral) 
Winne.  The  *  Vengeur '  was  Utkea  possession  of  by  the  boats  of  the 
'  Culloden.'  Lieutenant  Bothorham,  ^od  the  '  Alfred,'  Lieutensot 
Deifchamps ;  and  Captain  Renaudin  and  myself,  who  were,  by  Gsp 
tain  Schomberg's  desire,  at  lunch  in  his  cabin,  hearing  the  ones  of 
distress,  ran  to  the  starboard  quarter-gallery,  andj  thence  witne«ed 
the  melancholy  scene.  Never  were  men  in  distress  more  ready  to 
save  themselves." 

Although  the  gallant  rear-admiral  seems  to  do  so,  we  are  anxiooi 
it  should  be  understood  that  we  do  not  confbund  the  celebrity  or 
merit  of  Mr.  Alison  and  Mr.  Carlyle— that  we  do  not  consider  the 
works  of  these  two  gentlemen  as  b«»ing  at  all  timilar. 

Mr.  Carlyle.  in  his  second  edition,  retracts  his  error  with  his  nsasl 
point,  declaring  Uiat  Fernando  Mendez  Pinto.  Baron  Munchausen. 
Cagtiostro,  Psalmanazar,  were  great  liars,  but  not  the  great«t— that 
Barrere,  "  Anacreon  of  the  guillotine."  surpassed  them  all— that  this 
stOTy  about  the  '  Veugeur '  was  Barrere's  masterpiece,  "  th«  largett. 
most  inspiring  piece  of  blaque  (blarney  and  rhodomontade)  maoa- 
factui«d,  for  some  centuries,  by  any  man  or  nation.**  For  which 
words  a  black  mark  has  been  set  upon  Mr.  Carlyle.  in  Frances  for 
ever  and  evermore.  We  should  think  his  life  would  scarcely  have 
been  in  safety  if  he  had  ventured  over  to  Paris  shortly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  his  second  edition.  The  French  Journalists  and  writing 
people  in  general  clung  and  still  cling  to  the  exploded  Able,  sod 
were  and  are  ftirious,  rabid,  stark-star&ig  mad  anunst  all  who  have 
dared  to  doubt  it,  but  most  of  all  against  Rear- Admiral  Griffiths  snd 
Thomas  Carlyle,  who  put  doubt  out  of  the  question.  If  M.  Thlsr^s 
History  should  go  through  fifty  editions  in  his  lifetime,  Barry's  lis 
will  be  fuund»  unreducod,  unmitigated,  unspoilt  in  the  fiftieth 
edition. 
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at  the  absurdity  of  placing  implicit  confidence  in 
the  stilted  casuistical  mfemoires  of  the  Girondists ; 
hut  what  shall  we  say  of  the  English  writer  who 
places  the  same  reliance  on  Girondist  authorities  in 
one  page,  and  on  Jacobin  authorities  in  the  next, 
or  perhaps  in  the  same  page,  or  even  in  the  very 
same  paragraph ;  making  a  pot-pourri  of  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies — who  goes  on  bestowing 
the  same  confidence  on  the  Bonaparteans  or  Impe- 
rialists as  he  had  given  to  the  Girondists  and 
Jacobins,  and  who  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  continental  authorities  what- 
soever— who,  even  when  there  is  good  English  au- 
thority at  hand,  either  overlooks  it  in  ignorance  of 
its  existence,  or  couples  it  with  the  French  bom- 
bast, as  if  truth  and  fiction  could  march  together, 
or,  by  being  blended,  present  a  perfect  truth  ? 

Lord  Howe's  Channel  fleet  was  at  sea  again  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  and  then  consisted  of  thirty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  seven  frigates,  to  which 
were  added  a  squadron  of  four  seventy-fours,  one 
sixty-four,  and  three  frigates,  furnished  by  our  ally 
the  King  of  Portugal.  The  French  fleet  had  not 
yet  come  out  of  Brest ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  Howe  had  returned  to  port,  they  ven- 
tured out  to  sea,  and  began  a  most  unfortunate 
cruise,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  five  of  their  ships 
of  the  line  by  bad  weather  and  accidents.  It  is 
impossible  to  comprise  in  our  narrative  all  the 
frigate  fights,  or  even  the  contests  between  small 
squadrons,  which  took  place  in  these  first  years  of 
the  war.  There  was  a  variety  and  inequality  in 
the  spirit  displayed  in  some  of  these  numerous  en- 
gagements ;  but,  in  general,  the  superiority  of  the 
English,  as  sailors  and  combatants  on  their  own 
element,  was  mamtained  and  enhanced;  while 
many  of  the  actions  showed  a  combination  of  skill, 
cooluess,  and  bravery,  which  will  never  be  sur- 
passed. These  engagements  took  place  in  the 
Channel,  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Archipelago,  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
the  West;  for  the  French  had  ships  enough  to 
show  in  all  these  seas,  and  in  some  places  they 
had  for  a  time  a  decided  superiority  of  force. 
During  the  whole  of  the  present  year  the  British 
lost  only  one  ship  of  the  line,  the  'Alexander' 
74,  and  she  did  not  sunender  until  she  had  sus- 
tained the  assault  of  three  French  ships  of  the 
line  for  two  hours.  Nothing  was  more  evident 
than  that  the  spirit  of  our  officers  and  men  was 
incomparably  higher  than  it  had  been  during  the 
American  war. 

In  the  West  Indies,  where  land  forces  co-ope- 
rated with  the  navy,  our  success  was  sufficiently 
brilliant.  Perhaps  too  much  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  conquest  of  some  sugar  islands ;  but, 
if  we  had  not  taken  theirs,  the  French  would  have 
taken  ours,  subjecting  the  planters  and  colonists  to 
a  horrible  fate.  The  troops  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.-General  Sir  Charles  Grey,  which  had 
been  landed  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  when  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
allies  were  closely  pressed  by  the  French,  were 


soon  re-embarked,  and  continued  their  voyage  to 
Barbadoes,  the  place  of  their  original  destination ; 
and  in  the  month  of  February  they  proceeded, 
with  a  squadron  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  four- 
teen frigates  and  other  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  to  reduce  the  island  of 
Martinique,  against  which  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
had  been  made  in  1793.  The  French  defended 
themselves  in  their  forts,  which  were  rather  nume- 
rous and  strong;  but  the  British  squadron  and 
army  were  both  reinforced  during  the  (siege  of 
Fort  Louis  and  Fort  Bourbon,  and  by  the  25th  of 
March  the  island  was  completely  reduced.*  Saint 
Lucie  surrendered  after  the  mere  show  of  a  defence. 
The  rich  and  well-fortified  island  of  Guadaloupe 
held  out  for  some  time,  and  gave  occasion  to 
several  sieges  and  stormings ;  but  by  the  end  of 
April  the  garrisons  capitulated,  five  or  six  thousand 
men  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  isles  of  Marie- 
galante,  Deseada,  and  the  Saintes  (the  dependencies 
of  Guadaloupe),  were  included  in  the  surrender.  Sir 
Charles  Grey  then  despatched  some  of  his  troops, 
under  General  Why  te,  to  complete  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  of  the  republican  party  from  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  repub* 
licans  having  fled  in  all  directions,  Port-au-Prince, 
the  French  capital,  was  captured  by  Whyte.  In 
the  mean  time  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Gua- 
daloupe, committed  great  ravages  among  the  Eng- 
lish troops  there,  and  carried  off  General  Dundas, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  island ; 
and  at  this  sad  moment,  and  when  our  ships  were 
engaged  elsewhere,  a  squadron  arrived  from 
France,  having  on  board  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  land  troops,  and  a  commissioner  of  the 
Convention  —  the  bloody  and  terrible  Victor 
Hugues,  who,  upon  the  death  of  the  commandant 
by  the  fever,  took  upon  himself  the  entire  di- 
rection of  the  troops.  Being  the  bearer  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Convention,  which  gave  imme- 
diate liberty  to  all  the  blacks,  he  was  immedi- 
ately joined  by  the  negroes  and  mulattoes.  The 
French  royalists  of  the  island,  who  had  joined  the 
English,  and  invited  them  thither,  in  order  to  be 
protected  from  the  fury  of  the  sans-culottes,  either 
changed  sides  or  faintly  adhered  to  the  English. 
Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis,  who  were 
away  at  St.  Christopher's,  collected  a  force  from 
the  adjoining  islands,  and  attempted  to  dislodge 
Victor  Hugues,  who  had  made  himself  master  of 
one  or  two  of  the  forts.  On  his  side  the  Conven- 
tionalist  attracted  a  number  of  blacks  and  despe- 
rate adventurers  of  nearly  all  kinds  and  nations  to 
his  standard,  promising  the  poor  the  property  of 
the  rich,  promising  the  blacks  a  perfect  equal- 
ity with  the  whites,  assuring  to  all  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  every  blessing  and  advantage  which  the 

•  On  the  4th  of  Mareh  Prinee  Edward  (Duke  of  Kent),  father  of 
her  prewnt  Majeety,  arrived  at  Martinique  from  Canada,  and  took 
the  command  of  one  of  the  British  brigades.  The  French  com- 
mander was  General  Rocharabean.  son  of  the  officer  of  that  name 
who  had  served  in  America  with  Lafayette,  and  who  was  now  hiding 
himself  in  France  to  escape  the  guillotine.  His  Royal  HighncM  dU- 
tingttished  himself  hen,  and  sUll  more  at  Guadaloupe.  where  he 
commanded  and  led  a  atonniag  detachment. 
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revolution  had  conferred  on  the  common  people  in 
France.  These  motley  repuhlicans,  who  plun- 
dered, burned,  and  murdered  the  respectable  colo- 
nists, were  well  beaten  in  three  encounters,  but 
their  number  kept  increasing,  while  the  English 
force  was  thinned  by  incessant  fatigue,  the  spread 
of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  miseries  of  the  rainy 
season.  After  some  desperate  but  unfortunate 
and  apparently  ill -directed  attacks  on  Point-a- 
Pitre,  the  capital  of  the  island,  Sir  Charles  Grey 
returned  to  Martinique,  which  was  in  danger  from 
fierce  insurgents  and  banditti,  the  proselytes  of 
Victor  Hugues.  The  weak  English  force  which 
remained  behind  in  Guadaloupe,  with  some  three 
or  four  hundred  desperate  French  royalists — men 
who  had  nothing  to  hope  from  Victor  Hugues,  but 
death  by  the  guillotine  he  had  brought  with  him, 
or  fusilade  and  massacre  at  the  hands  of  his  eman- 
cipated blacks — kept  their  ground  for  a  long  time 
in  a  comer  of  the  island.  When  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  reduced  almost  to  extremities,  Sir 
John  Jervis,  though  the  hurricane  months  were  not 
passed,  sailed  to  their  assistance.  On  arriving,  he 
ibund  that  he  could  not  so  much  as  communicate 
with  them,  and  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival  Ge- 
neral Graham,  who  had  been  badly  wounded,  made 
a  very  bad  capitulation,  by  which  the  French 
royalists  were  given  up  to  Victor  Hugues  and  his 
black,  white,  and  mulatto  republicans.  The  guil- 
lotine was  set  to  work  upon  them  at  Point-a-Pitre, 
the  negroes  being  taught  how  to  manage  that  holy 
instrument ;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  royalists 
were  fusiladed  in  heaps  by  the  republicanized  ne-. 
groes.  If  the  same  deeds  had  not  been  perpe- 
trated in  France  by  scores  of  the  generals  and 
commissioners  of  the  (invention,  this  Hugues, 
whose  name  to  this  day  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
West  India  Islands  without  shuddering,  might 
pass  for  a  most  extraordinary  and  conspicuous 
villain :  he  showed  no  mercy ;  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  hospitals,  the  very  dead  in  their 
graves,  were  the  objects  of  his  cruelty  or  outrage. 
At  his  command  the  remains  of  Greneral  Dundas 
were  torn  from  their  sanctuary  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  Some  British  officers,  whom  the 
chances  of  war  had  made  his  prisoners,  were  con- 
demned to  the  most  servile  labours.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  he  had  entirely  recovered  the  island, 
but  had  reduced  a  great  pait  of  it  to  a  frightful 
waste,  having  destroyed  the  plantations  and  seats 
of  the  royalists,  and  marked  his  course  everywhere 
with  devastation  and  blood. 

A  curious  triumph  attended  our  arms  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  Corsica,  the  native  island  of 
the  man  who  was  so  soon  to  be  the  master  and 
despot  of  France  and  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  an- 
nexed itself  to  the  British  crown.  The  cruelties 
committed  by  the  French,  under  Louis  XV.,  in 
their  subjugation  of  the  island,  were  of  too  recent 
a  date  to  be  forgotten  by  a  very  brave  but  very  re- 
vengeful people.  To  the  Corsicans  the  Freuch 
settlers  were  aliens  in  blood,  in  language,  in  man- 
ners, in  interests,  in  everything ;  and  a  very  large 


part  of  the  population,  including  all  the  moan- 
taineers  and  most  of  the  peasantry,  who  pretty 
closely  resembled  their  neighbours,  the  Sards,  who 
had  so  mauled  Admiral  Truguet's  fleet  last  year, 
were  incensed  at  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
isle,  and  the  disrespect  shown  to  their  priests  since 
the  revolution.  At  the  dawn  of  that  mighty 
change,  which  deluded  so  large  a  portion  of  man- 
kind with  false  and  extravagant  hopes,  many  of 
the  better-educated  Corsicans  fondly  believed  that 
their  country  would  be  improved  and  rendered 
happy  by  the  political  reforms  in  progress  at  Paris, 
and  by  remaining  a  portion  of  the  French  empire, 
a  realized  Utopia.  In  1789,  on  the  motion  of 
Mirabeau,  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  all  the 
Corsican  patriots,  who  had  bravely  fought  agtiwt 
the  French  twenty  years  before,  for  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country,  aud  who  had  been  living  in 
exile  ever  since,  were  recalled  with  honour,  and 
invited  to  concur  in  the  new  order  of  things.  Pas- 
quale  de  Paoli,  who  had  gallantly  fought  the  Ge- 
noese for  twelve  years  before  they  ceded  the  island 


by  an  iniquitous  treaty  to  Louis  XV.,  who  had 
been  a  sort  of  king  or  president  under  the  title  of 
*'  General  of  the  Kingdom  and  Chief  of  the 
Supreme  Magistracy  of  Corsica,"  who  had  after- 
wards struggled  hard  with  the  French,  and  de- 
feated them  in  more  than  one  terrible  battle,  was 
the  most  eminent  of  all  these  recalled  Corsican 
exiles.  He  had  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
exile,  from  the  year  1769  to  the  year  1789,  in 
England,  living  in  familiar  intercourse  with  .the 
noblest,  the  most  enlightened,  and  best  of  our 
countrymen.  Every  English  reader  is  acquainted 
with  him  as  the  friend  and  frequent  companion 
of  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  who  held  him  in 
high  estimation.  With  habits  almost  become 
English,  Paoli  repaired  to  Paris  in  the  autumn 
of  1789 :  he  was  received  with  acclamations 
in  the  Assembly,  and  in  their  hall  swore  fidelity 
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to  France  and  the  new  and  unfinished  monarchic 
constitution.     He  was  presented  to  Louis  XVL, 
who  made  bim  lieutenant-general    and  military 
commandant  in  Corsica.     After  being  entertained 
in  Paris  by  the  patriots  and  popular  idols  of  that 
day,  he  proceeded  to  his  native  island,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  national  guards  that  were  then  raised 
or   in   process  of  being  raised  in  Corsica.     He 
acted  faithfully  towards  the  constitutional  monarchy 
so  long  as  it  existed ;  but  when  the  Girondists  and 
Jacobins  united  and  destroyed  that  government,  to 
which  equally  with  himself  they  had  all  promised 
and  vowed  fidelity,  when  they  had   set  up  an 
anarchical  republic,  and  destroyed  or  proscribed 
all  those  friends  who  had  brought  him  back,  he 
separated  himself  from  the  French  party,  and  be- 
gan to  concert  measures  with  the  old  Corsican  pa- 
triots.    He  was  presently  denounced  to  the  Con- 
vention, who  placed  his  name  on  their  lists  of 
proscription.     He  assembled  his  countrymen,  ex- 
plained his  danger  and  their  own,  held  up  to  exe- 
cration the  cruelty  and  impiety  of  the  French,  and 
was  forthwith  appointed  general-in-cbief  and  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  government.*    Paoli  knew 
that  the  island  was  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
itself  against  France;  his  predilections  made  him 
look  towards  England ;  and,  as  soon  as  war  broke 
out  between  this  country  and  France,  he  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  our  government,  and 
with   the  English  commanders   cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean.     Lord  Hood,  who  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  instantly  gave  him  some  assist- 
ance ;  and  at  the  appearance  of  a  few  English 
ships  the  insurrection  became  general,   and  the 
French  were  driven  out  from  all  the  places  they 
held,  with  the  exception  of  San  Fiorenzo,  Calvi, 
and  Bastia.     This  was  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1793,  when  the  mother  of  Bonaparte  and  all  of 
that  family  who  remained  in  the  island  fled  in  sad 
plight  for  Marseilles,  to  call  upon  the  triumphant 
Jacobins  there  for  succour  and  for  vengeance  upon 
Paoli  and  the  English.     Commodore  Linzee,  who 
had  only  three  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates 
with  bim,  was,  however,  roughly  handled  and  re- 
pulsed in  making  an  attempt  upon  San  Fiorenzo. 
But,  after  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  Lord  Hood, 
having  received  certain  information  that  the  Con- 
vention intended  throwing  a  very  strong  French 
reinforcement  into  the  island,  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  attacking  their  garrisons  there  with  his 
whole  force.     By  the  7th  of  February  of  the  pre- 
sent year  he  completely  blockaded  the  ports,  and 
land^  five  regiments  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Dundas — a  spiritless,  incompetent  pedant, 
who  ought  never  to  have  been  employed  beyond 
the  drill-ground  and  the  reviewing-field.    Dundas 
invested  San  Fiorenzo  in  form,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
fortress  of  the  first  order  and  defended  by  a  well- 
appointed  garrison.    The  French,  finding  the  post 

«  mm  f^  iiofQ  of  t}|«  tftlanders  rMonnded  in  every  vallev,  and  hi 
threAtening  vofcM  carried  alarm  eveo  to  Uie  rampartaof  Ajaccdo.*'— 
'    I  Boncporte,  M4amrti  4erUi  par  lui-wkime. 


untenable,  burned  one  frigate  they  had  in  the  har- 
lK)ur,  scuttled  another,  evacuated  San  Fiorenzo, 
and  retreated  with  proper  speed  to  Bastia — ^with 
such   speed  that  the  slow  and  lagging  Dundas 
seems  scarcely  to  have  touched  their  rear  during 
the  retreat.    This  was  on  the  19th  of  February. 
Lord  Hood  now  proposed  the  immediate  reduction 
of  Bastia,  then  the  principal  town  of  the  island ; 
but  Dundas,  after  advancing  to  the  heights  behind 
the  town,  retreated,  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
co-operate  in  the  undertaking  until  the  arrival  of 
2000  more  land  troops  who  were  expected  from 
Gibraltar.*     Hood  thereupon  determined  to  reduce 
the  place  himself  with  his  naval  force,  and  without 
co-operation  or  assistance  from  Dundas.     In  this 
resolution  his  lordship  was  encouraged  by  Horatio 
Nelson,  now  captain  of  the  '  Agamemnon,'  and  the 
youngest  captain  in  the  fleet.   "  A  thousand  men," 
said  Nelson,  **  would  certainly  take  Bastia :  with 
500  men  and  the  'Agamemnon'  I  would  attempt  it. 
My  seamen  are  now  what  British  seamen  ought  to 
be,  almost  invincible :  they  really  mind  shot  no 
more  than  peas."t    General  Dundas  retained  his 
former  opinion,  saying  that  he  considered  the  siege 
of  Bastia,  with  their  present  means  and  force,  to  be 
a  most  visionary  and  rash  enterprise,  such  as  no 
officer  would  be  justified  in  undertaking.     Hood 
replied,  that  he  would  gladly  take  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself,  and  attempt  the  place 
with  the  means  and  force  at  his  own  disposal.     At 
this  time  there  was  a  change  in  the  military  com- 
mand; but  General  d*Aubant  agreed  in  opinion 
with  his  predecessor,  and  refused  to  furnish  the 
admiral  with  a  single  soldier,  cannon,  or  any  stores. 
Lord  Hood,  however,  obtained  a  few  artillerymen  ; 
and,  as  a  part  of  the  troops  had  been  originally 
embarked  as  marines,  and  were  borne  on  the  ships' 
books,  he  could  call  them  on  board,  as  his  own 
men.     *'  We  are  but  few,"  said  Nelson,  "  but  of 
the  right  sort."    That  hero  superintended  the  land- 
ing of  the  besieging  force,  which  consisted  of  1183 
soldiers,  artillerymen,  and  marines,  and  250  sailors. 
The  landing  was  effected  on  the  4th  of  April,  and 
immediately  the  sailors  began   to  drag  the  great 
guns  up  the  faces  of  almost  perpendicular  rocks, 
which  had  seldom  been  scaled  except  by  Corsican 
goats.  The  soldiers,  removed  from  the  benumbing 
influences  of  their  pedantic,  over-cautious  leaders, 
and  under  the  command  of  "  Brigadier  "  Nelson 
(for  he  had  now  obtained  that  title  from  the  army), 
vied  with  the  seamen ;  and ,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
French  and  Corsicans,  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
stores  were  soon  lodged  on  the  topsof  these  precipices, 
and  the  ridges  of  them  were  seen  bristling  with 
batteries  that  commanded  the  town  and  citadel,  as 
well  as  the  outworks  of  the  enemy.     Paoli  sent  a 
small  Corsican  force  to  co-operate  on  the  opposite 

*  Nelson,  who  bad  landed,  and  was  lervini;  on  shore  with  a  few 
laQora  and  mariufs.  was  fpreaUy  astonished  and  annoyed.  He  said, 
**  If  I  had  had  with  me  600  troops,  to  a  certainty  I  should  have 
stormed  the  town ;  and  I  beliere  it  might  have  l>een  carried.   Armies 

go  so  shv,  that  seamen  think  they  never  mean  to  getfurtpotd 

What  the  general  could  have  seen  to  m-ike  a  retreat  necenwry,  I  can- 
not comDrehattd."'-iSMaVy'«  ^fi  ^fNel»m» 
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side  of  the  town,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
islanders  rendered  any  essential  service :  they  were, 
probably,  destitute  of  artillery  and  proper  officers. 
By  the  10th  Nelson  and  his  brave  coadjutor,  Co- 
lonel Villettes,  had  everythingready  on  the  heights, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  II  th  the  place  was  sum- 
moned by  Lord  Hood.  The  National  Convention 
had  sent  thither  one  of  their  most  energetic  com- 
missioners, Lacombe-Saint-Michel,  who  had  been 
a  captain  of  artillery,  and  an  officer  of  high  repute 
before  the  French  revolution  began.  This  function- 
ary replied  to  his  lordship's  summons — "  I  have 
red-hot  shots  for  your  ships,  and  bayonets  for  your 
troops.  When  two-thirds  of  our  men  are  killed, 
I  will  then  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  English." 
Nelson,  who  remained  on  shore  in  the  batteries, 
then  took  up  the  discourse  with  five  twenty-four 
pounders,  two  13-inch  mortars,  two  10-inch  mor- 
tars, and  two  heavy  carronades.  The  fleet  could 
do  little  beyond  keeping  up  the  blockade,  for  the 
port  of  Bastia  is  not  very  safe,  nor  adapted  for  ves- 
sels of  high  tonnage.*  During  the  time  which  had 
been  lost  through  the  hesitation  and  timidity  of  the 
English  generals  the  garrison  had  erected  several 
new  works,  and  had  strengthened  the  old  ones, 
with  the  skill  and  rapidity  Frenchmen  usually  dis- 
play on  these  occasions :  the  place  was,  therefore, 

•The  •Protelytc" gun-boat  had  l>ecn  brought  round  from  San 
Piorenxo.  for  the  purpoa.*  of  playios  on  a  part  of  the  town ;  but,  on 
Ketting  under  sail,  she  was  prevented  by  a  violent  swell  from  taking 
lier  proper  station :  and,  being  exposcni  to  a  heavy  fire  of  red  hot  babs, 
was  soon  in  flames,  several  of  the  shots  striking  her  heinecn  wind 
and  water,  and  lodging  amongst  the  casks  in  her  hold.  Her  com- 
mander. Captain  Serccold,  immediately  mnde  \\w  signal  for  assist- 
ance, but,  till  boats  arrived  to  carry  off  the  crew,  whicli  they  for- 
tunately preaerved,  he  never  intermitted  hb*  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
The  gun-boat  was.  of  coune.  bumeiL — fV,  S.  Ruse. 


much  stronger  now,  when  it  was  only  attacked  by 
Lord  Hood's  force,  than  it  had  been  at  the  period 
when  it  might  have  been  assailed  by  this  force 
united  with  that  of  Dundas,  whose  five  regiments 
were  now  lying  at  San  Fiorenzo  doing  nothing. 
But,  if  Nelson  and  Villettes  had  but  few  pieces  in 
battery,  they  fired  with  such  precision  that  a  ball 
or  bomb  was  rarely  thrown  away ;  they  cleared  the 
outworks  of  the  enemy,  and  knocked  some  of  their 
inner  works  about  their  ears,  Lacombe-Saiot- 
Michel  proved  not  quite  so  valorous  and  desperate 
in  deed  as  he  had  been  in  word.  As  early  as  the 
11th  of  May,  when  the  siege  had  lasted  a  month, 
he  began  to  speak  of  negotiation,  and  on  the  19th 
of  May  a  treaty  of  capitulation  was  begun  with 
him.  That  night  some  of  the  troops  from  Sin 
Fiorenzo  made  their  appearance  on  the  neighbour- 
ing heights,  and  on  the  following  morning  Dun- 
das's  successor.  General  d'Aubant,  came  up  with 
the  whole  force  to  take  possession  of  Bastia,  to  the 
reduction  of  which  they  had  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  contributed.  On  the  21st  the  articles  of 
capitulation  were  signed  on  board  Admiral  Hood's 
ship,  the  Victory:  1000  French  regulars,  1500 
national  guards,  and  a  large  party  of  Corsican 
troops  attached  to  the  French  interest,  in  all  be- 
tween 3000  and  4000  men,  laid  down  their  arms, 
to  be  shipped  off  for  Toulon. 

If  our  sieges  had  been  more  frequently  intrusted 
to  seamen,  or  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
navy ;  if  our  routine  generals  had  been  put  on  the 
shelf,  and  their  old  books  and  systems  into  the  fire; 
and  if  a  set  of  post-captains  had  been  draughted 
from  our  fleets,  there  are  good  groundB  for  believ- 
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ing  that  England  might  have  been  spared  some 
tremendous  expenses,  many  reverses,  and  not  a  few 
disgraces  in  the  first  fourteen  years  of  this  long 
war.  Wherever  the  seamen  were  landed  and  left 
to  act  under  their  own  officers,  they  did  their  work 
well  and  rapidly.  It  was  the  same  in  the  West 
India  Islands  as  in  Corsica.  The  French  repub- 
licans were  obtaining  rapid  victories  mainly  because 
they  had  got  rid  of  the  old  routines  and  systems, 
and  were  employing  commanders  who  had  no  other 
theory  than  that  of  moving  rapidly,  and  attacking 
boldly  and  suddenly.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
British  during  the  whole  of  this  daring  siege 
amounted  only  to  seven  sailors  and  seven  soldiers 
killed,  and  thirteen  sailors  and  twenty-one  soldiers 
\>ounded.  There  still  remained  in  possession  of 
the  republicans  the  coast  town  and  fortress  of  Calvi, 
most  strongly  situated  among  rocks  and  precipices. 
It  was  and  is  by  far  the  strongest  place  iu  the 
whole  island,  and  in  other  respects  most  important, 
being  the  point  nearest  to  France,  and  with  a  fresh 
wind  only  eight  hours'  sail  from  the  French  port 
of  Antibes.  It  was  resolved  that  Calvi  should  be 
invested,  without  loss  of  time,  by  both  army  and 
navy ;  and,  fortunately,  at  this  juncture  the  com- 
mand of  the  land  troops  was  intrusted  to  General 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  an  officer  of  eminent  talent, 
and  of  almost  romantic  bravery  and  enterprise. 
He  suited  Nelson,  Who  was  to  take  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  the  sailors  on  shore,  as  well  as  the 
gallant  Wolfe  had  suited  Lord  Howe  in  his  younger 
days.  Two  such  men,  with  adequate  means, 
would  have  performed  miracles  if  they  had  been 
left  to  act  together. 

By  the  middle  of  June  Calvi,  in  spite  of  its 
thundering  and  commanding  batteries,  throwing 
red-hot  shot,  was  invested  by  sea  and  land.  Nel- 
son, together  with  Captains  Hallo  well  and  Serecold, 
served  in  the  batteries  on  shore,  after  having  helped 
to  make  them.  Serecold,  who  had  given  proot  of 
the  greatest  coolness  and  intrepidity  at  the  siege 
of  Bastia,  was  killed  by  grape-shot  whilst  getting 
the  last  gun  into  its  place  on  one  of  these  batteries. 
•*  I  trust  it  will  not  be  forgotten,"  said  Nelson  to 
Lord  Hood,  "  that  twenty-five  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
nance have  been  dragged  to  the'difierent  batteries, 
mounted,  and  all  but  three  fought  by  seamen,  ex- 
cept one  artilleryman  to  point  the  guns."  These 
heavy  guns  were  all  dragged  up  precipices  as  steep 
as,  and  more  lofty  than,  those  at  Bastia.  This 
tremendous  fatigue  was  undergone  in  that  scorch- 
ing, almost  African,  climate,  in  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  or  during  the  reign  of  the  Sol-Leone, 
or  Lion-Sun,  as  the  Italians  and  Corsicans  poetically 
call  what  we  designate  the  Dog-days.  But  worse 
than  fatigue  was  suffered  during  the  lengthened 
siege  of  this  strong  place.  Many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hollows  and  fiats  were  covered  with  under- 
wood and  stagnating  water — were  infectious  pantani, 
or  maremme,  differing  only  in  extent  from  the 
pestilential  marshes  on  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
coasts ;  and  close  under  the  ships  and  the  encamp- 
xuent  of  the  besiegers  there  was  a  great  pestiferous 
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bog  or  pond,  called  by  the  natives  La  Vigna  del 
Vescovo  (the  Bishop's  Vineyard) ;  and  from  all 
these  points,  sweltering  and  evaporating  under  the 
Lion-Sun,  there  rose  malaria  enough  to  poison  the 
air  for  a  considerable  distance.  Of  two  thousand 
men  that  were  landed,  above  half  were  sick,  and  the 
rest  looked  like  so  many  phantoms.  On  the  10th 
of  August,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-one  days,  the  re- 
publican general,  Casabianca,  surrendered  on  terms 
of  capitulation.  The  loss  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  had  not  been  great,  amounting  only  to  31 
killed  and  60  wounded ;  but  Nelson  received  a 
serious  injury:  a  shot  struck  near  him,  drove  sand 
and  small  gravel  into  one  of  his  eyes,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  sight  of  it. 

By  the  advice  of  Paoli,  a  deputation  of  the  Con- 
sulta,  or  Provisory  Council  of  Government,  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  to  offer  the  ancient  crown  of 
Corsica  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  offer 
was  accepted  ;  ,and  most  Corsicans,  and  no  doubt 
Paoli  himself,  expected  that  fie  would  have  been 
appointed  viceroy.  But  the  British  government 
chose  to  send  in  that  high  capacity  Sir  Gilbert 
Eliot  (afterwards  Lord  Minto),  whom  we  have 
seen  as  a  great  parliamentary  debater  on  the  side 
of  opposition,  and  as  the  bitter  and  unfair  assailant 
of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  This  appointment  gave 
almost  universal  dissatisfaction  to  the  Corsicans, 
and  certainly  both  hurt  the  pride  and  cooled  the 
patriotism  of  Paoli — an  old  man  indeed,  being  in 
his  sixty-eighth  year  (a  year  younger  than  Lord 
Howe  when  he  achieved  the  greatest  of  his  vic- 
tories), but  still  full  of  health,  vigour,  and  activity, 
and  with  his  intellect  in  better  order  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  his  life.  Having  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  islanders  by  a  step  which  hurt 
them  all,  we  set  about  gratifying  them  with  a  con- 
stitution, which  the  great  body  of  the  people,  unfit 
and  unprepared  for  any  such  regimen,  neither  un- 
derstood nor  cared  about.  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot,  on 
the  21st  of  June,  wrote  exultingly  to  his  govern- 
ment, ^*  His  majesty  has  acquired  a  crown ;  those 
who  bestow  it  have  acquired  liberty.  The  British 
nation  has  extended  its  political  and  commercial 
sphere  by  the  accession  of  Corsica ;  Corsica  has 
added  new  securities  to  her  ancient  possessions, 
and  has  opened  fresh  fields  of  prosperity  and 
wealth,  by  her  liberal  incorporation  with  a  vast  and 
powerful  empire."  But  there  was  no  chance  of 
durability  for  these  mutual  benefits,  for  that  must 
depend  upon  mutual  good-will  and  the  devotedness 
of  the  people  to  the  new  system.  Even  the  consti- 
tution which  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot  helped  to  make, 
which  he  recognised  and  swore  to  for  his  sovereign 
and  for  himself,  was  a  most  crude  and  defective 
thing,  containing  the  monstrous  and  inexcusable 
blunder  of  a  parliament  of  only  one  house  or 
chamber,  the  consequence  of  which  must  eternally 
be,  that  the  representative  will  be  in  constant 
collision  with  the  executive.  It  conferred  trial  by 
jury,  which,  among  a  people  like  the  Corsicans  of 
that  lime,  can  only  be  a  curse,  and  the  cause  of 
murder  and  perpetual  feuds.     A  remarkable  piece 
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of  diplomatic  impudence  seems  to  demand  a  brief 
notice.  The  long  since  fallen  and  contemptible 
republic  of  Genoa  not  only  claimed  the  restoration 
of  some  prizes  taken  by  Cor&ican  cniisers  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  but  preferred  a  claim 
to  the  possession  of  the  island  itself.  These  de- 
mands did  not  meet  with  much  attention ;  but 
orders  were  given  that  the  Corsican  privateers 
should  respect  the  Genoese  flag  as  that  of  a  neutral 
state. 

The  management  of  the  great  armies  of  the 
coalition  on  the  continent  was,  by  many  degrees, 
worse  and  more  inexcusable  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  rising  of  the  Polish  patriots 
under  Kosciusco  distracted  more  than  ever  the 
attention  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  induced  his  Prussian  majesty  to  send  a  large 
army  ipto  Poland  to  secure  the  territories  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  in  the  last  partition,  and 
to  set  up  a  pretension  to  more.  Frederick  William 
went  into  Poland  to  take  the  command  of  his 
army  there,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  dissatis- 
fied with  his  conduct,  and  discouraged  by  the  bad 
termination  of  two  campaigns,  threw  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  army  and  its  contingents  on 
the  Rhine.  The  King  of  Prussia  even  authorised 
some  secret  negotiations  for  a  separate  peace  with 
the  National  Convention,  and,  when  these  ma- 
ncEUvres  became  known,  he  frankly  intimated  that 
he  would  abandon  the  coalition  unless  he  were  re- 
tained by  a  liberal  subsidy.  A  bargain — as  bad 
a  one  as  ever  was  struck — was  concluded  in  the 
month  of  April :  2,200,000/.  was  to  be  paid  to  his 
Prussian  majesty,  who  was  to  furnish  an  army  of 
62,400  men ;  the  money  to  be  provided  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  States-Gfeneral  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces (the  only  subsidizing  powers  in  Europe),  but 
not  in  equal  proportions,  for  Great  Britain  was  to 
pay  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  the  Dutch. 
A  great  part  of  this  subsidy  went  to  Poland,  where 
Frederick  William  remained.  As  more  and  more 
troops  were  required  in  that  country,  his  army  on 
the  Rhine  fell  short  of  the  stipulated  number ;  and 
the  gentlest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  conduct 
of  this  latter  Prussian  army  in  this  year's  campaign 
is  that  it  was  loose  and  spiritless. 

In  the  Netherlands,  where  Austrians,  English, 
Dutch,  Hanoverians  were  to  fight  together,  the 
campaign  scarcely  opened  under  better  auspices : 
a  great  many  of  the  Dutch,  both  oflicers  and  men, 
were  lukewarm  or  democratic.  The  Duke  of  York 
quarrelled  with  the  Austrian  commanders,  and  re- 
fused to  serve  under  General  Clairfait.  This  ill- 
timed  quarrel  has  been  very  generally  attributed  to 
the  pride,  petulance,  and  jealousy  of  rank  of  the 
young  English  prince ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had 
better  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  general,  who  had  evinced  on 
various  occasions  an  indifference  to  the  common 
interest  of  the  coalition,  and  even  a  readiness  to 
sacrifice  that  interest  to  the  views  and  objects  of  his 
own  government.  He  had,  too,  in  the  preceding 
campaign  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  best  part  of 


the  English  army  by  the  slowness  of  his  move- 
ments.    The  Duke  of  York  was  not  a  military 
genius,  and  possibly  would  never  have  become  a 
great  general  under  any  circumstances;  but  he 
was  badly  mated,  sadly  hampered  in  this  his  brief 
career :  his  energy  and  bravery,  if  they  had  been 
allowed  full  play,  might  have  maintained  the  war 
in  a  better  manner  than  that  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Austrian  formulists.     In  order  to 
restore  harmony  (which  never  was  restored),  it 
was  agreed  between  the  courts   of  London  and 
Vienna,  that  the  emperor  himself  should  take  the 
command  of  the  array,  that  the   Duke  of  York 
should  serve  under  him,  that  the  campaign  should 
be  opened  with  vigour  on  the  French  frontier,  and 
that  the  heads  of  the  columns   should  be  again 
turned  towards  Paris.*     It  was   also  agreed,  or 
rather  projected,  that  the  army  of  the   King  of 
Prussia  should  move  from  the  Rhine  by  the  valley 
of  the  Moselle,  traverse  Luxembourg,  and  join  the 
allies  on  the  Sambre,  or  co-operate  with  them  in 
their  advance;  and  England  further  undertook  to 
send  Lord  Moira  with  10,000  men  to  the  coast  of 
Britany  to  back  the  Vendeans,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  another  effort,  and  to  advance  with 
them  towards  Paris  from  the  west,  while  the  Eng- 
lish, Austrians,  Prussians,  &c.  advanced  from  the 
north.     It  appears,  too,  that  something  more  was 
expected  from  the  Spaniards  and  Sardinians  than 
a  defensive  war  to  cover  their  own  territories — that 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  fought 
so  well  during  the  campaign  of  1793,  might  ad- 
vance from   the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  King  of 
Sardinia  might  hurl  back  the  French  from  the 
Alps,  repossess  himself  of  Savoy,  and  once  more 
open   the  road  towards   Lyons.      Thus,  this  was 
still  to  be  a  "  centrifugal  war,"  and  those  who  had 
honestly  built  their  hopes  upon  it  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  inadequate  strength  of  these  five 
widely-separated  armies.     The  emperor  arrived 
early  in  April;  but  Francis  II.  was  no  soldier,  was 
more  methodical  than  any  of  his  generals,  and, 
though  the  flattering  Imperialists  of  Brussels  told 
him  that  the  Gauls  would  tremble  now  that  Ccesar 
was  come,  the  fact  proved  otherwise. t     As  if  to 
demonstrate  from  the  beginning  that  there  was  to 
be  no  change  of  system,  the  emperor  went  with  the 
main  army  and  laid  siege  to  Luidrecies,  a  second- 
rate  fortress.     The  republicans  made  several  at- 
tempts for  its  relief,  but  they  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss,  and  the  place   was  obliged  to 
surrender.     But,  as  the  allies  already  possessed  on 
the  same  frontier  Valenciennes,  Cond^,  and  Ques- 
noy,  Landrecies  was   far  from  being  worth  the 
time  and  trouble  it  had  cost  to  take  it ;  and,  while 
the  emperor  was  engaged  here,  Pichegru   pene- 
trated into  West  Flanders,   where   Clairfait  was 
stationed  with  a  division  of  the   imperial  army, 
and  captured  Courtrai  and  Menin  before  that  slow 

•  The  plan  of  this  campnisn  was  drawn  up  by  the  Austo^n  Gene- 
ral Mack,  whose  reputation  kept  iDcrcafling. 

t  The  good  citixcnii  of  Brusacla  gave  tHe  Emperor  Francis  a  tri- 
luuphant  entrance,  and  inscribed  over  one  of  their  gates, — "  Caar 
adest,  tremant  Oatii." 
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general  could  oflfer  him  any  interruption.  Another 
republican  force,  commanded  by  Jourdan,  had  en- 
tered the  country  of  Luxembourg  before  the  siege 
of  Landrecies  was  begun ;  but  while  the  siege  con- 
tinued Jourdan  was  allowed  to  increase  his  army 
to  a  prodigious  extent.  Without  counting  the 
Prussians,  who  were  to  come,  but  who  never  came, 
the  allies,  when  they  opened  the  campaign  from 
the  Netherlands,  had  not,  altogether,  above 
200,000  effective  men  in  the  field,  and  these  were 
absurdly  scattered,  divided,  and  subdivided  under 
a  perplexing  variety  of  commands.  The  French, 
at  the  commencement  of  operations,  must  have 
had,  at  the  least,  350,000  men  (garrisons  in- 
cluded) spread  along  this  frontier,  and  later  in 
the  year,  when  their  successes  on  or  beyond  their 
otlier  frontiers  allowed  them  to  reinforce  this  army 
of  the  North,  not  only  were  all  the  losses  it  had 
sustained  made  up,  but  it  was  rendered  much 
stronger  than  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 

n'gn.  The  republican  generak  cared  little  for  the 
B  of  a  few  thousands  of  men  here  and  there,  for 
the  populous  and  armed  hive  was  close  behind  them 
whence  they  could  always  draw  reinforcements. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  armies  of  the  allies  were 
recruited  with  slowness  and  difficulty.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  even  to  an  approximation  of 
the  amount  of  the  republican  forces,  for  French 
writers,  in  applauding  the  energy  of  the  central 
government,  which  raised  them  so  rapidly,  gene- 
rally exaggerate  numbers,  and,  in  eulogising  the 
conduct  of  these  armies  in  the  field,  tliy  always 
diminish  numbers,  as  if  calculating  on  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  previous  numerals  and  assertions. 
Taking  their  own  lowest  estimate,  the  levee  en 
niasse  and  requisition  permanenie  had  given  them 
in  the  preceding  year  1,250,000  men,  who  were 
all  put  under  arms  to  cover  the  frontiers  or  to  fill 
the  depots  in  the  interior.  Of  these  troops, 
450,000  had  been  brigaded,  two  battalions  of  the 
new  levies  being  united  with  one  battalion  of  troops 
of  the  line,  and  800,000  men  mixed  in  these  pro- 
portions were  on  the  frontiers  or  in  the  frontier 
fortresses  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
They  state  that  of  these  800,000  men  (which  left 
in  dep6t  500,000)  there  were  stationed  under  the 
Alps  100,000,  under  the  Pyrenees  120,000,  on 
the  western  coast,  between  Cherbourg  and  La 
Rochelle  (to  keep  down  the  Vendeans  and  the 
Bretons)  80,000,  on  the  Rhine  200,000,  and 
along  the  frontier  of  the  north  (including  the  Ar- 
dennes, where  there  were  40,000  or  50,000) 
300,000 ;  but  it  appears  certain  that  the  numbers 
of  four  of  these  armies  are  overstated,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  fifth,  or  army  of  the 
North,  which  alone  had  to  sustain  an  obstinate 
war  with  the  allies,  whose  main  force  and  principal 
attack  was  in  this  quarter.  The  simplest  rules  of 
arithmetic  ought  to  have  taught  the  allies  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  plans  and  hopes  (but  some  of  them 
had  no  longer  a  hope  lefl,  and  were  only  idling 
with  the  war) ;  and  the  same  simple  rules  ought  to 
expose  the  mendacity  of  the  French,  who  pretend 


that,  notwithstanding  the  myriads  they  had  in 
arms,  they  gained  all  their  victories  with  handfids 
of  men,  or  with  numbers  incomparably  less  than 
those  opposed  to  them.      Jourdan,   after  being 
greatly  reinforced  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
fell  upon  the  Austrian  general,  Beaulieu,  who 
attempted  to  check  his  progress  in  Luxembourg. 
The  Austrians  were  well  placed  behind  fortified 
lines,  and  they  fought  bravely  for  two  days ;  but 
Jourdan,  throwing  forward  column  after  column^ 
perplexing  them  with  a  variety  of  attacks,  and 
then   overwhelming  them  with    numbers,  drove 
them  from  their  lines  with  great  loss.     Pichegni, 
after  beating  or  outmanoeuvring  Clairfait,  wheeled 
round  upon  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  with  about 
30,000  men,  chiefly  English  and  Hanoverians, 
was  stationed  at  Toumay ;  but  here  the  republican 
general  was  repulsed  in  every  attack  he  made,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  from  a  field  which  he  left 
covered  with  his  dead :  the  celerity  of  his  move- 
ments and  the  superiority  of  his  numbers  were  of 
no  avail.     Yet,  on  the  very  next  day,  the  11th  of 
May,  Pichegru  took  by  surprise  Clairfait,  who  had 
come  up  to  try  to  retake  Ck)urtray.    The  Austrians, 
who  had  got  possession  of  the  suburbs,  and  who 
had  thrown  up  some  hasty  works  on  the  road  that 
led  from  Bruges  to  Courtray,  made  a  spirited  re- 
sistance, driving  back  their  assailants,  and  at  one 
moment  seemed  secure  of  the  victory,  for  the  new 
levies  of  the  French,  who  very  generally  fell  into 
panics  in  their  first  actions,  gave  way  and  swept 
off  some  of  the  veteran  troops  with  them ;  but  the 
fugitives  were^  rallied,  the  republican  garrison  made 
sorties,  and  after  fighting  for  twelve  hours  Clair- 
fait   abandoned    his  ground,    falling  back  into 
Flanders  in  good  order,  and  taking  up  a  position 
which  enabled  him  to  cover  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Ostend.     A  few  days  after  this  Pichegru,  impelled 
against  his  better  judgment  by  the  fanatical  Saint- 
Just,  who  was  en  mission  with  the  army,  threw 
his  right  wing,  under  KKiber  and  Marceau,  across 
the  Sambre,  to  attack  the  Austrian  generaJ  Kau- 
nitz,  who  was  lying  there  to  cover  some  towns. 
Here  the  republicans  were  defeated  with  terrible 
loss,  were  driven  back  into  the  river  and  across  it, 
and  must  have  been  utterly  annihilated  but  for 
the  over-caution  and  slowness  of  the  Austrians  and 
the  good  generalship  of  Klcsber.     The  actual  loss  of 
the  French  was  estimated  at  4000.  With  spirits  re- 
vived by  this  victory  the  allies  came  to  the  determi- 
nation of  waiting  no  longer  for  the  Prussians,  who 
showed  no  intention  of  moving,  and  whose  march 
along  the  Moselle  would  have  now  been  obstructed 
by  Jourdan  with  an  army  far  superior  in  numbers 
to  their  own :  in  a  grand  council  of  war  they  deter- 
mined to  envelop  the  left  or  chief  and  victorious 
part  of  the  French  army  on  the  Mame,  by  moving 
upon  it  from  the  various  points  they  occupied,  in 
five  attacking  columns.     But  the  success  of  these 
combined  movements  depended  upon  celerity  and 
a  perfect  understanding  among  the  leaders  of  the 
several  columns;  and,  while  quickness  could  be 
expected  from  none  except  the  English  column, 
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there  was,  apparently,  a  total  want  of  good  under- 
standing, good  feeling,  and  concert  among  all  the 
commanders.  They  took  no  proper  measures  for 
ascertaining  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  while  all 
their  own  movements  were  promptly  and  correctly 
ascertained  by  the  French,  who  still  had  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  in 
their  favour.  The  Duke  of  York,  whose  experience 
of  the  Austrian  slowness  ought  to  have  moderated 
his  speed,  dashed  forward  towards  the  appointed 
centre,  round  which  all  the  columns  were  to  meet ; 
but  at  Turcoing,  where  he  expected  to  see  the 
head  of  Clairfait's  column,  he  was  enveloped  by 
the  republican  columns  of  Souham  and  Bonnaud, 
was  attacked  by  a  force  three  times  greater  than 
his  own,  and  completely  defeated.  The  duke  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  other  columns  of  the  allies  which 
had  moved  so  slowly,  or  which  had  scarcely  moved 
at  all,  now  fell  into  panic  and  confusion,  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  had  the  mortification  of  witness- 
ing from  the  heights  of  Templeuve  the  retreat  of 
the  entire  army  of  the  coalition.  He  soon  returned 
to  Brussels,  and  then  to  Vienna,  taking  his  great 
military  adviser  Mack  with  him,  and  leaving  the 
Prince  of  Cobourg  to  command  in  his  name.  His 
departure  was  important  in  this  respect — it  served 
as  a  signal  for  the  generals  of  different  nations  to 
burst  out  into  loud,  vehement  reproaches  against 
one  another.  The  English  and  Hanoverian  column, 
though  it  had  suffered  a  terrible  loss  in  the  battle 
of  Turcoing,  soon  rallied,  and  even  foiled  Pichegru 
in  an  attempt  to  seize  or  invest  Tournay.  The 
Austrian  general  Kaunitz,  who  had  defeated 
Kleber  and  Marceau,  gained  another  victory  on 
nearly  the  same  ground,  and  once  more  drove  the 
French  across  the  Sambre.  But  these  exploits 
only  retarded  the  crisis :  Jourdan,  having  nothing 
to  do  on  the  Moselle,  brought  the  greater  part  of 
his  arm^  towards  the  Sambre,  Pichegru  and  all 
the  divisions  under  him  were  reinforced  almost 
daily,  fresh  corps  d'armt?e  were  drawn  from  the 
depots  and  advanced  towards  this  theatre  of  war ; 
for,  whatever  revolution  took  place  in  the  central 
government  at  Paris,  and  whether  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  Robespierre  and  his  party,  or  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  overthrew  him,  there  was 
no  relaxation  in  these  efforts,  and  the  people,  once 
in  arms  and  encouraged  by  victories  that  never  lost 
anything  by  quiet  or  modest  reporting,  were  ready 
to  march  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  their 
strange  government.  More  than  ever  war  was  the 
best  and  most  profitable  business  for  the  French ; 
and,  if  there  had  been  other  employment  for  them, 
they  were  losing  their  taste  for  it,  through  that  in- 
cessant drilling  and  soldiering  which  was  kept  up 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time 
the  reinforcements  of  the  allies,  which  were  to  be 
brought  from  great  distances,  arrived  very  slowly 
and  in  very  small  numbers.  Austria  as  well  as 
Prussia  had  need  of  a  large  force  on  the  side  of 
Poland,  unless  she  resigned  herself  to  the  loss  of 
her  share  in  another  and  final  partition,  and  to 


the  aggrandisement  of  her  neighbour  and  rival. 
Pichegru,  after  some  manoeuvres  which  per- 
plexed the  allies,  struck  off  to  the  led  and 
laid  siege  to  Ypres.  Clairfait,  after  waiting 
for  reinforcements  which  never  arrived,  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  town,  and  defeated 
Pichegru  in  a  smart  action.  But  the  French 
general  was  reinforced  immediately  after  by  the 
brigade  of  Devinthier,  and  he  turned  upon  Clair- 
fait, who  had  been  left  without  any  support  on  the 
ground  he  had  won — Prince  Cobourg  was  coming, 
but  not  come.  Pichegru  recovered  the  ground  he 
had  lost,  beat  Clairfait,  and  took  Ypres,  the  strong 
garrison  of  that  place  opening  the  gates,  and  piling 
their  arms  hke  traitors  or  cowards.  In  the  mean* 
time  Jourdan  marched  to  the  siege  of  Charleroi, 
and  called  in  troops,  who  moved  with  lighter  bag- 
gage and  a  much  quicker  pace  than  any  of  their 
adversaries,  to  fall  in  from  various  points  and  join 
him.  The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  was  dis- 
patched with  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  coalition  to 
cover  Charleroi ;  and  the  prince  performed  this 
duty  so  well  that  he  defeated  Jourdan  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  drove  him  across  the  Sambre.  This 
was  the  third  time  in  the  course  of  the  present 
campaign  that  the  French  had  been  compelled  to 
recross  that  river.  But  again  the  republicans  were 
reinforced,  and  their  assailants  not.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Austrian  authorities  of 
Brussels  exhorting  the  people  of  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands to  rise  en  masse ;  but,  if  these  people  rose 
at  all,  it  would  be  for  the  French  and  not  for  the 
emperor.  In  a  few  days  Jourdan  crossed  the 
Sambre  once  more,  and  opened  a  tremendous  bom- 
bardment upon  Charleroi.  When  the  place  was 
reduced,  and  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  repub- 
licans, Cobourg  came  up,  joined  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  General  Beaulieu,  and  risked  a  general 
action  to  save  the  town.  On  the  26th  of  June 
Cobourg  attacked  Jourdan  on  the  plains  of  Fleurus. 
At  first  the  allies  were  very  successful :  the  Prince 
of  Orange  drove  in  Jourdan's  left,  pursued  it 
through  the  woods  of  Monceaux,  and  almost  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sambre ;  but  in  this  advance  they 
were  discouraged  by  learning  for  the  first  time 
that  the  garrison  of  Charleroi  had  capitulated ; 
and  Kleber  brought  some  batteries  to  near  upon 
them,  enveloped  them  in  the  wood  of  Monceaux, 
and  drove  them  back  with  great  loss.  Nearly  at 
the  same  moment  Beaulieu  thoroughly  defeated  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  French  the  division  of 
Marceau,  the  greater  part  of  which  fled  across  the 
Sambre,  and  appeared  no  more  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Even  in  the  centre  the  republicans  were 
worsted  and  driven  out  of  some  redoubts.  Evening 
was  advancing  when  Jourdan  received  a  powerful 
reinforcement,  including  a  great  quantity  of  artil* 
lery,  which  continued  to  be  supplied  'with  still 
increasing  proftision.  Marceau,  who  had  thrown 
himself,  with  that  portion  of  his  division  which  did 
not  run  away,  ^nto  the  village  of  Lambusart,  close 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sambre,  was  joined  there  by 
General  licfevre:   Beaulieu  attacked  them  both, 
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and  was  gaining  the  village,  when  Jourdan  brought 
all  his  corps  de  reserve  to  the  threatened  point. 
Here,  and  here  only,  the  allies  were  at  last  beaten ; 
but  they  had  fought  for  thirteen  hours  in  u  hot 
summer  day,  and  could  bear  up  no  longer  against 
an  enemy  whose  numbers  were  increased  rather 
than  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  battle  ;  and, 
as  night  was  setting  in,  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  or- 
dered a  general  retreat  This  was  by  far  the  hardest- 
fought  battle  of  the  campaign :  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  very  great;  and  all  that  the  French 
could  boast  of  was  that  they  had  repelled  an  attack. 
Cobourg  retired  in  good  order  to  Halle,  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  again  for  the  preservation  of  what 
remained  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  the  Nether- 
lands.    But  the  sans-culottic  portion  of  the  Bel- 
gians   now  again  declared   everywhere  for    the 
French  :  Bruges,  having  only  a  weak  garrison  to 
resist  the  popular  will,  opened  its  gates  to  them ; 
Pichegru,  aided  by  General  Moreau,  compelled 
the  Duke  of  York  to  retreat  to  Oudenarde,  from 
Oudenarde  to  Toumay,  and  thence  on  to  Antwerp. 
The  places  the  English  left  in  their  rear  followed 
the  example  of  Bruges ;  and  the  English  garrison 
at  Ostend  was  embarked  on  board  of  transports, 
and  brought  round  to  the  Scheldt.     At  Antwerp 
the  Duke  of  York  was  joined  by  Lord  Moira,  with 
10,000  British  troops,  who  had  been  originally 
intended  for  the  war  in  the  Vendt;e,  but  who  had 
not  been  got  ready  until  some  time  after  the  ter- 
rible destruction  of  the  Yendeans   at   Savenay. 
The  duke's   communications  with  Clairfait  were 
re-established ;  and  these  two  armies  occupied  the 
country  between  Antwerp  and  Louvain,  holding 
both  these  towns,  and  Mechlin,  which  lay  between 
them.     Part  of  the  army  of  Pichegru   invested 
Valenciennes,  Condt?,  Quesnoy,  and  Landrecies, 
those  useless  conquests  of  the  allies ;  the  Conven- 
tion, which  had  before  this  ordered  that  no  quarter 
should  be  given  to  any  English  or  Hanoverian 
troops,  sent  a  fresh  decree  commanding  that  the 
garrisons  left  in  these  places  should  be  butchered 
to  a  man  if  they  prolonged  their  defence;  and 
these  troops,  otherwise  disheartened,  capitulated 
almost  immediately.     A  grand  junction  was  made 
between  the  armies  of  Pichegru  and  Jourdan,  and 
150,000  men  advanced  upon  Brussels.     Cobourg 
threw  himself  before  them,  and  formed   an  en- 
trenched camp  in  the  forest  of  Soignies,  in  the 
hope  of  covering  Brussels.     When  attacked,  the 
Austrians  stood  their  ground  manfully  for  some 
time,  and  with  their  well-served  artillery  inflicted 
a  severe  loss :  but  the  republican  columns  were 
precipitated  upon  them  from  all  sides ;  masses  suc- 
ceeded to  masses ;  and  at  last  they  were  driven  out 
of  their  entrenchments  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
They  retreated  to  Brussels,  retreated  through  that 
town  during  the  night,  leaving  the  sans- culottes 
in  it  to  welcome  the  French,  who  entered   in 
triumph  on  the  9th  of  July,  just  as  the  abundant 
harvests  of  the  country  were  ripe  for  the  sickle. 
The  ancient  town  of  Ghent  had  opened  its  gates 
to  the  republicans  on  the  5th*    The  Duke  of  York 


and  Lord  Moira  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  in 
great  force  on  the  12th,  and  compelled  to  take 
shelter  in  Mechlin  ;  but  when  the  French  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  them  Lord  Moira  drove  them 
back  with  loss.  Three  days  after  fresh  columns  of 
the  republicans  renewed  the  attack,  and  drove  the 
English  out  of  the  place ;  and  on  the  following  day 
Clairfait  was  overwhelmed  near  Louvain,  and 
obliged  to  abandon  that  city,  as  also  Liege.  So 
wretchedly  had  all  things  been  managed,  and  so 
extensive  had  been  the  system  of  treachery,  that 
not  one  of  the  strong  fortresses  which  studded  the 
country  had  been  stored  with  provisions  or  am- 
munition for  standing  a  siege :  thus  General  Beau- 
lieu  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Namur,  so  re- 
nowned for  the  sieges  it  had  stood  in  former  days, 
and  to  leave  it  open  to  the  enemy,  without  its  cost- 
ing them  the  trouble  of  firing  a  gun.  The  citadel 
of  Antwerp,  to  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  re- 
treated, was  in  no  better  case  than  Namur :  the 
populace  of  the  town  were  decided  partisans  of  the 
French ;  and  after  staying  there  a  week,  in  order 
to  give  the  Dutch  time  to  prepare  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
the  English  crossed  the  Scheldt,  and  abandoned  , 
citadel  and  city  to  the  French,  who  made  another 
triumphal  entrance  without  burning  any  gun- 
powder, except  for  a  feu  de  joie,  on  the  23rd  of 
July.  Thus  the  whole  of  Austrian  Flanders  and 
Brabant  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  in 
one  short  campaign.  The  Prince  of  Cobourg,  after 
some  altercations  with  the  Dutch  generals,  who 
refused  to  join  him  in  risking  another  battle,  and 
after  making  a  powerful  appeal  to  his  German 
brothers  and  friends  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle, 
along  all  the  frontier  of  Germany,  to  rise  and  arm 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  altars,  their 
habitations,  their  emperor,  their  liberty,  and  the 
old  Germanic  honour ;  to  bring  provisions  for  the 
use  of  his  army,  to  coin  the  treasures  of  their 
churches,  the  utensils  and  vases  of  silver,  for  the 
pay  of  their  defenders  (an  appeal  which  made  but 
little  impression),  withdrew  from  the  command  of 
the  Imperial  army.  The  emperor  himself  was  so 
discouraged  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and  so  irri- 
tated at  the  conduct  of  his  ally  the  king  of  Prussia, 
that  a  notion  got  abroad  of  his  intending  to  abandon 
the  coalition,  and  seek  a  separate  peace  with  the 
republicans.  As  Francis  had  all  the  old  Austrian 
tenacity,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he 
ever  seriously  thought  of  relinquishing  his  rich 
Netherland  dominions  without  another  struggle 
for  them  (to  obtain  them  back  from  the  French  by 
negotiation,  or  by  any  peace  that  he  could  make 
with  them,  must  have  been  an  idea  too  visionary 
to  be  entertained),  and  the  report  of  the  secession 
was,  perhaps,  circulated  only  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  himself  on  a  par  with  Prussia,  by  obtaining 
a  round  sum  of  money  from  England.  Whatever 
were  his  feelings  or  motives,  this  was  the  effect 
produced.  Alarmed  at  the  sinister  report,  Pilt 
dispatched  Earl  Spencer,  and  his  own  relative,  M  r. 
Thomas  Grenvillc,  to  Vienna,  aud  the  diplomacy 
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of  these  two  envoys  ended  in  our  oflfering,  and  the 
emperor  accepting,  a  very  large  subsidy,  in  the 
shape  of  a  guarantee  of  a  loan  of  four  millions.  A 
new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  engaged  to  furnish  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty with  a  corps  of  2289  men,  infantry,  light 
horse,  and  artillery,  and  all  well  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined, completely  armed  and  equipped,  upon 
condition  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  paying  these 
troops  on  the  same  liberal  scale  on  which  he  paid 
the  Hessians  in  his  service,  and  granting  over  and 
above  to  his  serene  highness  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
an  annual  subsidy  of  about  16,000?.  sterling.  But 
it  was  too  late  in  the  year  for  these  efforts  to  be  of 
any  use  in  the  present  campaign ;  and  we  had  no 
security  that  the  emperor  would  use  the  money  in 
a  proper  manner  in  the  campaign  to  come,  while 
the  Brunswick  mercenaries  were  contemptible  in 
number,  considered  with  reference  to  an  enemy 
who  raised  levies  by  half  millions  at  a  time,  and 
marched  armies  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Grermanic  Diet,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
had  agreed  to  a  conclusum  for  a  general  armament 
of  the  people  of  the  empire,  of  the  burghers  and 
peasantry  of  all  the  circles,  electorates,  principali- 
ties, and  states  comprised  in  the  league.  But  the 
king  of  Prussia  had  declared  that  if  this  conclusum 
were  not  withdrawn  and  annulled,  he  would  be 
forced  to  withdraw  his  troops,  as  he  could  not  ex- 
pose them  to  the  danger  which  must  necessarily 
result  from  such  a  measure.  As  many  parts  of  his 
patchwork  kingdom  were  disaffected  to  the  house  of 
Brandenburg,  to  which  they  had  been  united  by 
force  and  fortune  of  war,  and  at  very  recent  dates, 
he  evidently  feared  that  if  the  population  were 
armed  they  might  assert  their  independence,  or 
struggle  to  be  restored  to  the  states  and  sovereigns 
to  which  they  had  formerly  belonged.  But  these 
apprehensions  were  not  good  to  put  in  a  royal  de- 
claration, and  therefore  Frederick  William  gave 
other  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  bold  and  great 
measure  which  might  have  placed  Germany  in  a 
condition  to  withstand  the  armed  millions  of  France. 
He  said  that  his  reasons  were — 1.  That  by  em- 
ploying the  peasantry  against  the  enemy,  agricul- 
ture would  want  hands.  2.  That  there  were  not 
arms  sufficient  to  give  to  such  a  mass  of  people. 

3.  That  it  was  impossible,  in  so  short  a  time,  to 
teach    the    manual    exercise    to  the  inhabitants. 

4.  That  it  had  been  found,  by  the  experience  of 
the  two  last  campaigns,  that  the  soldiers  exposed 
to  the  French  must  be  perfectly  exercised  to  make 
head  against  them.  5.  That  it  was  in6nitely  dan- 
gerous, at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  French 
were  watching  every  opportunity  to  insinuate  their 
principles,  to  assemble  such  a  mass  of  men,  whose 
ideas  upon  forms  of  government  must  be  various, 
and  among  whom,  consequently,  dissensions  might 
arise,  disastrous  in  their  consequences  both  to  the 
armies  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  The 
example  of  the  French  might  have  shown  his 
Prussian  majesty,  if  he  had  really  wished  to  look 
at  it,  how  the  first  four  of  his  difficulties  might 


have  been  overcome ;  and,  as  for  his  fifUi  objccUon, 
it  was  scarcely  applicable  to  any  part  of  Germany, 
except  the  provinces  or  states  on  the  Rhine— the 
vast  mass  of  the  German  people  having  a  stroog 
antipathy  to  French  principles,  and  a  natural  in- 
compatibility with  the  French  character.  Other 
electors,  however,  also  shrunk  from  the  execution 
of  the  bold  project,  for  they  were  nearly  all  jealous 
and  distrustful  of  one  another,  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  House  of  Austria  in  their  hereditary 
states,  had  an  entire  confidence  in  their  own  sub- 
jects. The  conclusum  of  the  Diet  was  let  drop; 
twenty  years  of  loss,  humiliation,  disgrace,  were 
allowed  to  follow ;  and  then,  by  acting  upon  its 
principle,  the  German  people  were  armed  as  land- 
wehr,  and  Germany  was  freed,  and  bore  honoura- 
bly her  full  part  in  putting  down  the  oppressors  of 
all  Europe. 

Early  in  the  year,  while  these  German  poten- 
tates were  disputing  with  each  other,  and  discou- 
raging, in  many  ways,  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
which  stood  in  need  of  every  encouragement  after 
their  unfortunate  campaign  of  1793,  the  French 
advanced,  and  took  the  fort  of  Kaiserslaatera, 
the  town  of  Spires,  and  several  other  towns  and 
fortresses.  Adhering  to  the  routine  of  long  winter- 
quarters,  and  to  the  principle  that  armies  were  not 
to  take  the  field  until  the  season  of  snow  and  frost 
was  over,  the  German  commanders  had  no  forces 
on  foot  at  all  equal  to  contend  with  the  repub- 
licans ;  nor  was  it  until  the  month  of  May  that 
they  got  a-field  in  earnest.  The  Prussians,  who 
did  not  exceed  50,000  effective  men,  were  now 
commanded  by  Count  Marshal  Mollendorf.  B^ 
sides  this  force  there  was  an  Austrian  army  on  the 
Rhine  of  about  the  same  strength,  some  small  con- 
tingent forces  furnished  by  the  lesser  circles  of  the 
empire,  and  the  emigrant  army  of  Condt?,  which 
was  still  12,000  strong — upon  paper.  Towards 
the  end  of  May,  Mollendorf,  taking  them  by  sur- 
prise, drove  the  French  out  of  their  entrenchments 
at  Kaiserslautem,  with  slaughter,  and  took  a  good 
many  of  their  guns.  But  from  this  time  till  the 
beginning  of  July,  when  the  republicans  were 
greatly  reinforced,  the  Prussians  and  their  allies 
did  nothing  of  the  least  consequence.  With  a  su- 
periority of  numbers  which  gave  them  the  assurance 
of  success,  the  French,  who  were  moreover  cheered 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  successes  obtained  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
sought  out  Mollendorf,  and  on  the  12th  of  July 
began  a  battle  which  was  desperately  maintained, 
at  different  points,  during  four  whole  days.  On  the 
night  of  the  15th,  when  both  sides  had  suffered 
tremendous  loss,  the  allies  made  a  hasty  retreat 
The  Imperialists  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  the  Prus- 
sians retired  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to 
Mayence.  Neither  of  these  armies  was  of  any 
further  use  during  the  remainder  of  this  cam- 
paign. A  territory  sixty  miles  in  length  was 
abandoned  to  the  republicans,  who  marched  to  the 
easy  reduction  of  Treves,  and  then  poured  down 
in  great  numbers  to  the  Netherlands,  to  help  to 
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finish  the  war  there,  and  after  that  to  conquer 
Holland ;  for  there  was  no  intention  of  stopping 
short  at  the  Scheldt  and  Roer,  as  Dumouriez  had 
done  in  1792. 

The  Duke  of  York  assisted  the  Hereditary  Prince 
of  Orange  in  covering  the  United  Provinces ;  but 
their  force  was  miserably  insufficient :  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  again  on   tiptoe,  corresponding 
with  the  French,  giving  every  encouragement  and 
assistance  in  their  power  to  those  liberators ;  and 
the  Dutch  army,  infected  by  the  same  principles, 
or  disheartened  by  toilsome  retreats  and  many  de- 
feats, was,  in  more  senses  than  the  military  one, 
demoralized.     In  Dutch  Flanders,  Cadsandt  and 
Sluys  were  reduced  by  Moreau  before  the  end  of 
August ;  masses  of  men  were  thrown  upon  the  re- 
treating^ columns  of  Clairfait,  who,  after  standing 
another  battle,  left  Juliers  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
Jourdan.     Clairfait  rallied  once  more,  and  fought 
a  battle,  or  a  succession  of  battles,  which  lasted 
from  the  29th  of  September  to  the  3rd  of  October ; 
but  this  was  the  last  effort  his  exhausted  army 
could  make,  and  his  continued  retreat  left  Cologne 
open  to  the  f^rench.     He  would  have  attempted  to 
maintain  himself  in  that  old  town,  if  he  had  found 
proper  supplies,  and  a  proper  spirit  among  its  in- 
habitants ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  :  the 
people  had  been  proselytized  by  the  Jacobins,  and 
Clairfait  was  therefore  constrained  to  recross  the 
Rhine  with  all  expedition.     The  French  were  so 
close  on  his  rear  that  they  entered  Cologne  as  the 
last  division  of  his  troops  were  hurrying  over  the 
river,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  shouting 
after  them  that  that  was  not  the  road  to  Paris. 
Bonn,  and  other  towns  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  submitted  to 
the  conquerors.     These  places  were  defenceless  or 
weak ;  but  Coblentz,  a  dependence  of  the  electorate 
of  Mayence,  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
tained a  considerable  garrison,  yet  here  too  scarcely 
any  resistance  was  made.    The  Imperialists  retired 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  the  republicans 
took  possession  of  the  place  with  exceeding  great 
joy ;  for  it  had  long  been  the  head-quarters  of  the 
emigrant  princes  and  nobles — the  foyer  of  royalism 
and  counter-revolutionism.     Worms  and  several 
other  towns  threw  open  their  gates.      With  the 
exception  of  Mayence,  the  French  remained  abso- 
lute masters  of  every  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  between  Landau  and  Nimeguen.     On  the 
Maes  the  strong  fortress  of  Venloo  had  been  allowed 
to  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main ;  and  13ois-le-Duc, 
from  which  an  obstmate  resistance  was  expected, 
was  surrendered  by  its  Dutch  garrison  after  a  very 
short  siege.     The  Duke  of  York,  now  stationed 
near  Nimeguen,  was  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  rein- 
forcement from  Germany;  for  if  the  allies  had 
meant  to  support  him,  which  they  certainly  did 
not,  they  could  not  have  sent  their  troops  to  him 
without  making  a  circuitous  march.     He  resolved, 
however,  with  such  force  as  he  had,  to  cover  that 
important  place,  the  possession  of  which  by  the 
French  would  greatly  facilitate  their  advance  into 


the  heart  of  Holland.  On  their  side  the  repub- 
licans resolved  to  drive  him  thence,  hoping,  by  a 
decisive  blow,  to  compel  him  and  his  English 
troops  to  retire  from  the  defence  of  the  United 
Provinces.  To  this  end  they  attacked  the  Duke 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October,  with 
60,000  men,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  from 
his  covering  positions.  As  the  Duke,  however, 
took  up  another  position  which  equally  prevented 
their  investing  Nimeguen,  they  attacked  him  again, 
with  still  greater  numbers  and  fury,  on  the  27th 
of  October,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
entirely,  and  leave  the  town  to  the  chances  of  a 
siege.  As  Nimeguen  was  exceedingly  strong  by 
situation,  and  well  garrisoned,  it  was  expected  that 
it  would  prove  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  make  a  vigorous  defence;  but  there  were 
traitors  within  its  walls  in  intelligence  with  the 
French,  and  the  place  was  allowed  to  be  surprised 
and  carried  a  very  few  days  afler  the  Duke  of 
York's  retreat.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  Kleber, 
after  a  siege  of  only  five  weeks'  duration,  obtained 
possession  of  the  formidable  fortress  of  Maestricht, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  8000  Dutchmen  and 
Germans  in  the  pay  of  the  States-General,  and 
which  was  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions, 
stores,  and  all  things  necessary — except  fidelity 
and  courage.  It  is  true  that  the  French  conducted 
their  sieges  upon  a  new  system  and  with  unpre- 
cedented numbers  and  fury :  it  is  true  that  they 
astonished,  perplexed,  and  struck  with  consterna- 
tion the  officers  of  the  old  school;  but  still  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  these  operations  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  without  admitting  a  very  large 
amount  of  disaffection,  treachery,  and  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.  Their  disaffection  is 
notorious,  and  proved  by  innumerable  facts.  With 
respect  to  the  corruption,  the  French  had  the  means 
of  it  in  their  hands,  for  every  army  had  a  chest  of 
secret-service  money  furnished  by  the  Convention. 
The  Duke  of  York,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
retreated  across  the  Waal  and  the  Rhine,  and  sta- 
tioned himself  at  Amheim  in  the  province  of 
Gelderland,  with  but  a  faint  hope  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  Pichegru,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Convention  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Hol- 
land. We  have  often  been  assured  by  one  who 
was  in  the  duke's  array,  that  such  was  the  irri- 
tation of  both  officers  and  men  at  the  conduct 
and  countenance  of  the  Dutch  troops,  that  they 
would  rather  have  fallen  upon  those  allies  than 
upon  the  French. 

The  Spaniards  seemed  to  have  spent  their 
strength  and  spirit  in  their  Roussillon  campaign 
in  the  preceding  year.  Their  finances  had  long 
been  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  at  present  they 
husbanded  such  resources  as  they  could  command 
from  a  belief,  which  other  powers  shared  in,  that 
the  sway  of  the  Jacobins  was  drawing  to  a  close ; 
that  public  opinion  fermenting  in  France  would 
soon  pronounce  itself  against  the  promoters  of 
anarchy ;  in  short,  that  a  reaction  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out,  and  that  the  salutary  crisis  must 
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be  hastened  by  the  least  check  the  French  might 
experience  in  this  campaign  *  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  censured  too  severely ;  for,  after  all,  they 
kept  their  banners  on  the  soil  of  the  republic 
some  time  longer  than  any  other  power,  and  they 
fought  on  when  the  most  terrible  reverses  were 
befalling  the  armies  of  the  coalition  on  the  side  of 
Italy,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
brave  Ricardos,  who  had  repeatedly  beaten  the 
French  in  1193,  was  carried  off  by  a  sudden  illness 
on  the  3rd  of  March ;  Count  O'Reilly,  who  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  died  on  his  journey  in 
the  same  sudden  manner,  and  thereupon  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Roussillon  fell  to  the  Count 
de  la  Union,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
preceding  campaign  under  the  orders  of  Ricardos. 
On  the  other  side  Dugommier,  a  native  of  Guada- 
loupe,  and  one  of  the  very  bravest  and  best  of  the 
generals  of  the  republic,  was  sent  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  take  the  command  of  the  French  troops, 
which  had  been  prodigiously  reinforced.  The 
republicans  had  remained  on  the  defensive  ever 
since  the  winter.  Early  in  April  Dugommier  suc- 
ceeded, by  a  number  of  feigned  attacks,  which  his 
numerical  superiority  allowed  him  to  make  on 
various  points  at  once,  in  detaching  large  forces 
from  the  Spanish  centre,  which  lay  in  a  fortiOed 
camp  at  Boulon;  and  on  the  1st  of  May  the 
French  made  a  general  attack  on  that  centre,  and 
carried,  after  a  hot  engagement  of  six  hours,  the 
two  redoubts  of  la  Trompette  and  Montesquieu, 
the  chief  defences  of  the  Spanish  camp.  As 
Dugommier  had  blocked  up  all  other  roads,  the 
defeated  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  retire  by  the 
narrow  and  difficult  road  of  Moralles,  and  to  aban- 
don a  great  part  of  their  artillery.  La  Union  could 
not  rally  his  men  until  they  were  within  their  own 
frontiers :  he  then  took  up  a  position  in  front  of 
Figueiras,  and  covered  that  important  fortress,  the 
key  of  Catalonia.  The  Spanish  garrisons  he  had 
left  behind  in  Roussillon,  in  the  forts  of  St.  Elme, 
Portvendre,  and  Colliouvre,  though  beleaguered  by 
immense  forces,  made  a  gallant  resistance.  The 
garrison  of  St.  Elme  made  one  bold  sortie,  in  the 
course  of  which  Dugommier,  badly  wounded,  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  escape  on  the  shoulders 
of  some  of  his  grenadiers.  At  last,  when  a  breach 
was  opened,  the  Spaniards  abandoned  this  fort, 
and,  with  the  garrison  of  Portvendre,  which  was 
no  longer  tenable,  they  threw  themselves  into 
Fort  Colliouvre.  This  place,  being  assailed  by 
20,000  men.  could  not  hold  out  very  long,  but  the 
Spaniards  nobly  defended  themselves  until  they 
found  the  opportunity  of  sending  off  in  fishing- 
boats  a  corps  of  French  emigrants,  the  remnant  of 
*'  the  Legion  of  the  Queen,"  who  were  serving 
with  them,  and  who  were  doomed  to  death  by  the 
laws  of  the  pitiless  republic.  As  soon  as  these 
unhappy  men  were  safe  the  garrison  made  an  ho- 
nourable capitulation.  The  Spanish  flag  still 
floated  over  the  French  fortress  of  Bellegarde, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  at  the  foot  of  the 

•  Mvmuirs  of  Dou  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  of  lUc  Teacc. 


Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  which  'the  Spaniards,  vho 
held  it  for  nearly  fifteen  months,  had  put  in  good 
repair.  Even  the  impetuous  Dugommier  shrunk 
from  a  close  siege  and  assault,  and  contented  him- 
self with  closely  blockading  Bellegarde.  La  Union 
made  several  vigorous  attempts  to  reUeve  the 
place,  but  failed  every  time :  at  last,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  after  a  blockade  of  four  or  five 
months,  the  garrison  of  four  or  five  thousand  men 
was  fairly  starved  out  of  the  place  and  obliged  to 
surrender.  Early  in  October  Dugommier  poured 
his  columns  into  Catalonia,  and  drew  them  up  in 
front  of  a  long  line  of  posts  which  the  Spaniards 
had  established  to  check  the  invasion.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  he  attacked  these  posts  from 
three  several  points :  leading  on  the  centre  himself, 
he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball ;  his  left  column  of 
attack  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss  :  the  centre 
was  not  more  fortunate ;  but  the  right,  led  on  by 
Augereau,  carried  everything  before  it,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  part  of  La  Union's  line. 
Everywhere  the  loss  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
able :  the  attack  was  not  renewed  until  after  two 
or  three  days ;  but  then  Perignon,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Dugommier,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  all 
their  remaining  positions  and  entrenchments.  La 
Union,  fighting  on  foot  like  a  common  soldier, 
and  making  every  effort  to  rally  his  troops,  was 
killed.  As  he  had  never  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  a  defeat,  he  had  made  no  arrangements 
for  securing  a  retreat ;  and,  while  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  front,  a  Prench  division  had  got  into  his 
rear,  and  now  actually  blocked  up  the  road  to 
Figueiras.  This  increased  the  panic  of  the  flying 
army,  who  took  another  route,  and  never  rallied  till 
they  reached  Bascara,  a  position  between  Figucirw 
and  Gerona.  Though  thus  left  to  itself,  Figueiras, 
with  200  pieces  of  artillery  on  its  ramparts,  with 
a  garrison  of  10,000  men  well  supplied  with  am- 
munition and  provisions,  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  hold  out  for  a  few  months: 
through  panic,  or  frensy,  or  treachery,  it  sur- 
rendered in  a  few  days,  leaving  Catalonia  open  to 
the  invaders,  and  supplying  them  with  artillery 
and  other  abundant  means  of  war.  On  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  on  the  side  of  the  Biscayan 
provinces,  the  Spaniards  had  gained  some  trifling 
advantages  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  but,  after 
standing  for  some  months  on  the  defensive,  the 
reinforced  republicans  burse  into  the  valley  of 
the  Bastan,  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards  in  two  en- 
gagements, captured  Fuenterabia,  and  advanced 
rapidly  towards  the  commanding  fortress  of  San 
Sebastian.  Not  only  were  the  Spanish  troops  far 
inferior  in  number  to  their  assailants,  but  they 
were  environed  with  disaffection  and  treachery. 
The  never-ending  antipathies  between  the  Basques 
and  their  fellow-subjects  were  not  overlooked 
by  the  French ;  Pinet,  an  adroit  commissioner  of 
the  Convention,  persuaded  some  people  of  Gui- 
puscoa  that  they  might  establish  a  separate  re- 
public altogether  independent  of  Spain  in  the 
Biscayan  provinces;  Michclena,  the  alcalde  of  San 
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Sebastian,  with  some  other  notabilities  of  that 
place,  succeeded  in  delivering  it  up  to  the  French 
republicans ;  and  other  madmen,  deluded  by  the 
same  dream  of  independence  under  the  motherly 
protection  of  France,  rendered  Pinet  and  the  army 
some  important  services  in  other  quarters.*  Tolosa, 
the  capital  of  Guipuscoa,  was  abandoned  almost 
immediately  afterwards ;  but  this  was  an  open 
town,  little  capable  of  defence.  The  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  province,  if  they  had  ever  been 
duped,  soon  saw  their  error,  and  flying  to  arms 
they  joined  their  neighbours  in  Biscay  and  Navarre, 
and  for  every  other  foot  of  ground  the  French  had 
to  fight,  and  to  fight  desperately.  But  the  invaders 
bad  secured,  without  fighting,  a  good  basis  of 
operations;  their  commander  Muller  was  re- 
placed by  Moncey,  an  officer  of  much  greater 
ability,  and  they  were  reinforced  with  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  there  being  among  these 
new  arrivals  one  of  those  columns  called  *'  the  In- 
fernal," which  had  been  seasoned  to  war  and 
atrocity  in  the  Vendee.  In  the  month  of  October, 
when  Moncey  had  sixty-six  battalions  of  infantry, 
four  thousand  horse,  and  three  brigades  of  artillery, 
he  received  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Convention 
to  overrun  the  whole  of  the  Basque  provinces,  oc- 
cupy Navarre,  seize  upon  Pampeluna,  and  transfer 
his  camp  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Moncey  would 
have  hesitated  and  remonstrated,  but  this  no 
general  of  the  republic  durst  do  as  yet ;  and  what 
was  still  more  to  his  disadvantage  was,  the  not 
uncommon  circumstance  of  the  commissioners  or 
proconsuls  with  the  army  insisting  upon  direct- 
ing its  movements.  Under  these  mischievous 
agencies  the  French  general  led  his  columns  into 
Roncesvalles,  that  deep  valley  formed  by  the  Pyre- 
nees of  Navarre,  between  Pampeluna  and  Saint- 
Jean- Pit5-de-Port  on  the  French  frontier — the 
pass  in  which,  according  to  poets  and  romances, 
Charlemagne  and  all  his  paladins  had  been  put 
to  *'  dolorous  rout "  by  the  people  of  Navarre. 
He  was  harassed  at  every  step,  and  on  the  16th 
and  nth  of  October  he  obtained,  with  the  loss  of 
three  thousand  of  his  best  men,  a  victory  which 
gave  (0  him  nothing  but  a  momentary  occupation 
of  the  renowned  valley,  and  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  Convention  some  romantic  materials  for  a 
dispatch  to  Paris.f  Winter  was  fast  approaching, 
the  tops  of  the  Pyrenees  were  soon  covered  with 

*  Alcalde  Michclena  and  hit  fViends  met  with  Uieir  proner  reward. 
Having  aiisembled  at  Gaetaria»  tut  an  independent  ConTentiou, 
charged  by  the  people  with  the  high  office  of  constituting  the  republic, 
tbey  were  aeixed  by  Pinet  and  brought  to  trial  before  a  French  mUi- 
tary  court,  which  condemned  some  of  them  to  death  a»  rebels,  and  sent 
the  mt  into  France  as  close  prisoners. 

t  Meaaieurs  Baudot  and  Ciarant  wrote  to  the  Convention — "  Ciil- 
zeuD,  the  armv  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  by  obtaining  a  signal  vic- 
tury  over  the  Spaniards,  has  avenged  an  old  insult  inflicted  on  Ihe 
Frmch  nation.  Our  ancestors,  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  were 
dcrfeated  in  the  plain  of  Roncesvalles.  In  memory  of  that  event,  the 
proud  Spaniard  had  erected  a  pyramid  on  the  field  of  battle.  De- 
faated  in  turn,  on  the  same  soot,  by  the  French  republicans,  he  has, 
with  his  own  blood,  effaced  all  traces  of  it.  Nothing  was  left  but  the 
ftaii  edifice,  which  has  been  instantly  demolished.  The  banner  of 
the  r^puUic  now  waves  where  floated  the  standard  of  kingly  pride, 
and  thus  fostering  trrc  of  liberty  ha^  replaced  the  destructive  club  uf 
the  tyrant.  The  inauguration  was  followed  by  afleciing  and  warlike 
music.  The  shades  of  our  forefathers  have  been  comforted,  and  the 
army  of  the  republic  has  sworn  to  conquer  for  the  glory  of  the  French 

me  of  all  ages,  and  for  the  happineaa  of  the  country." 
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deep  snow,  provisions  were  falling  short,  and,  un- 
less the  republicans  could  force  their  way  to  Pam- 
peluna, they  must  retreat  to  Saint-Jean-Pie-de- 
Port.  It  is  said  that  Moncey,  who  knew  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  would  have  returned  at 
once,  and  that  the  ignorant  commissioners  again 
forced  him  to  act  against  his  better  judgment. 
The  Spaniards,  after  their  late  reverses,  had  re- 
treated in  good  order,  and,  under  the  command  of 
Greneral  Colomera,  they  now  occupied  excellent 
ground  at  the  head  of  the  pass  between  Moncey 
and  Pampeluna.  The  French  attacked  them  there 
on  the  26th  of  November  :  the  French  left  wing 
was  completely  defeated  at  Ortiz ;  one  of  their  di- 
visions was  on  the  point  of  being  cut  off,  when 
Moncey  made  a  skilftil  diversion,  and  then  ordered 
an  immediate  retreat.  The  republicans  poured 
down  Roncesvalles  under  cover  of  the  night,  leav- 
ing behind  them  their  sick  and  wounded,  who 
were  very  numerous.  By  the  29th  the  Spaniards 
had  recovered  their  old  positions ;  and  the  French, 
instead  of  wintering  pleasantly  in  the  city  of  Pam- 
peluna, on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  were  obliged  to 
take  up  their  cantonments  in  the  part  of  Guipuscoa 
of  which  they  had  obtained  possession,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Bastan,  and  at  Saint- Jean -Pit^-de- Port.* 

On  the  side  of  the  Alps  the  republicans  were 
indebted  for  many  advantages  to  the  credulity, 
simplicity,  or  stupidity  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
who  conceived  that  they  would  respect  the  neu- 
trality (to  them  a  most  friendly  neutrality)  of  the 
republic  of  (}enoa,  the  territories  of  which  covered 
on  one  side  the  rich  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  by 
the  Bocchetta  and  other  passes  afforded  access  to 
Alessandria,  and  to  his  capital,  Turin.  In  perfect 
reliance  on  this  respect  for  neutrality,  Vittor 
Amedeo  neglected  to  fortify  himself  on  that  side, 
collecting  nearly  all  his  strength  in  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  which  led  from  Nice  and  from  Savoy, 
countries  of  his  own  which  had  been  conquered  and 
occupied,  and  attached  to  France.  The  easy  cre- 
dulity of  the  court  of  Turin  was  the  less  excusable, 
as  they  had.  before  their  eyes  abundant  proofs  of 
the  disregard  of  these  new  republicans  for  the  old 
law  of  nations,  as  the  weakness  and  venality  of  the 
Genoese  government,  and  the  existence  of  a  strong 
French  party  both  in  that  government  and  among 
the  Genoese  people,  were  matters  of  notoriety,  and 
as  the  French  had  already  treated  Genoa  in  a  most 
insolent  and  arbitrary  manner.  The  Convention 
had  threatened  that  proud  city  with  destruction, 
because  the  English  fleet  had  seized  French  ships 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  harbours  of  the  Genoese 
republic :  the  government  had  made  the  most 
humiliating  excuses,  but  they  had  only  purchased 
a  temporary  pardon  by  paying  four  millions  of 
livres,  half  into  the  treasury  of  Paris,  and  half  to 
the  *  Army  of  Nice'  (now  called  prospectively  the 
*  Army  of  Italy'),  for  no  other  crime  than  their  hav- 
ing permitted  what  they  could  not  possibly  prevent. 
At  one  moment  they  had  run  a  narrow  risk  of  see- 

*  Memobet  of  Dou  Manuel  de  Godoy.  Prince  of  the  Petcc.—Anu. 
Regj'i. 
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ing  their  beautiful  city  bombarded  by  the  British 
fleet,  solely  on  account  of  their  subserviency  to  the 
French.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  three  commis- 
sioners from  the  Convention  superintending  the 
operations  of  this  army  of  Italy — Robespierre,  the 
younger,  Saliceti,  the  Corsican,  and  Ricord,  another 
potent  Jacobin— -printed  at  Nice,  and  sent  into  the 
contiguous  states  of  the  Genoese  republic,  a  me- 
morable manifesto,telling  the  people  that  the  French 
well  knew  that  the  kings  and  tyrants  contemplated 
taking  possession  of  all  the  territories  belongmg  to 
Genoa,  to  put  them  under  the  dominion  of  their 
hated  neighbour,  the  despot  of  Piedmont,  in  order 
that  he  might  send  his  armies  through  them  to 
attack  the  territories  of  the  French  republic ;  that, 
therefore,  the  French  found  themselves  obliged,  out 
of  regard  to  their  own  safety,  to  anticipate  the  designs 
of  their  enemies,  by  marching  their  army  of  Italy 
into  the  Genoese  territories,  &c.  The  manifesto 
was  closely  followed  by  the  advance  of  a  part  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  On  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  April 
sixteen  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Du- 
morbion,  marched  upon  Mentone,  a  town  in  the 
little  principality  of  Monaco,  close  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Genoese  republic;  and  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  April  they  sent  forward  General 
Arena,  another  Corsican,  to  Vintimiglia,  the  first 
Genoese  town  beyond  that  border,  to  inform  the 
governor  of  it,  that  France  demanded  a  free  passage, 
that  the  army  of  the  republic  was  in  full  march, 
and  would  presently  be  under  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  governor,  a  right  noble  Spinola, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  great  in  arms,  protested 
against  the  violation  of  neutrality;  but  protests 
were  worse  than  useless  :  the  handful  of  Genoese 
soldiers  in  the  town  mounted  the  tricolor  cockade ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  Dumorbion*s  army, 
with  Arena  in  the  van,  and  Massena  in  the  rear, 
crossed  the  Genoese  frontier,  and  entered  Vintimi- 
glia.*  By  this  advance  they  were  not  only  open- 
ing their  way  towards  the  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
but  they  had  actually  turned  some  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia's  positions  on  the  Alps,  and  were  open- 
ing upon  more  than  one  ill-defended  pass  in  that 
chain.  One  of  their  columns,  leading  to  the  lefl> 
took  possession  of  the  Marquisate  of  Dolceacqua,  a 
territory  belonging  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
drove  a  weak  Piedmontese  garrison  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains ;  another  column,  ascending 
lofly  and  rugged  mountains,  drove  the  Piedmontese 
from  the  heights  of  Col  delle  Forche,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  direct  though  narrow  and  rough 
pass  leading  to  Saorgio,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  fortresses  on  this  side,  the 
place  which  had  kept  the  French  so  long  at  bay, 
and  which  was  the  key  to  nearly  all  the  rest ;  and 
a  third  division  of  Dumorbion's  army,  keeping  to- 
wards the  sea-coast,  seized  upon  the  little  town  and 
port  of  San  Remo,  belonging  to  the  Genoese,  and 
then  fell  upon  Oneglia,  the  only  seaport  in  Italy 

•  **  It  wai  on  the  6th  day  of  April,"  says  Botta.  "  that  the  repub- 
lican army  of  France  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  Italian  territory : 
its  aspect  was  iqualid  and  miserable,  but  with  that  confident  appear- 
once  which  becomes  conquerors."— 5(erta  d' Italia* 


that  then  appertained  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  only  place  through  which  he  could  receive 
assistance  from,  or  promptly  correspond  with,  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Since  the 
French  bombardment  which  had  nearly  reduced 
Oneglia  to  a  heap  of  ruins  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1792,  the  town  had  been  partially  repaired,  and 
the  seaward  defences  had  been  strengthened ;  but 
as  an  attack  by  land,  only  to  be  made  by  violating 
the  Genoese  territory,  had  not  been  anticipated,  no 
preparations  had  been  made  to  resist  it:  there  were 
some  Piedmontese  troops  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, but  their  total  number  was  small.  Being, 
however,  joined  by  the  sailors  and  people  of  One- 
glia, these  troops  posted  themselves  on  some 
heights,  and  made  a  gallant  effort  to  defend  the 
approaches  to  the  town.  But  Massena,  who  led 
this  division,  dislodged  these  brave  men,  though 
not  without  suffering  a  frightful  loss,  and  then 
took  possession  of  Oneglia,  which  was  deserted  and 
silent  as  the  grave,  for  the  inhabitants,  on  his 
approach,  had  all  fled  to  the  mountains.  Massena 
next  advanced  to  Loano,  whence  he  soon  moved  to 
the  bridge  of  Nava,  to  which  point  his  late  adver- 
saries had  retreated.  Those  Piedmontese  soldiers 
were  joined  by  some  fifteen  hundred  Austrians ;  but 
this  united  force  was  incapable  of  resisting  the 
strong  columns  and  superabundant  artillery  which 
the  R'ench  brought  against  them.  After  this  vic- 
tory Massena  issued  terrible  manifestos,  threaten- 
ing with  destruction  all  the  slaves  that  should 
attempt  to  oppose  his  progress  or  enter  into  a  hope- 
less struggle  with  the  invincible  armies  of  the 
French  republic,  but  promising  at  the  same  time 
friendship,  favour,  honour,  liberty,  and  equality  to 
all  such  as  would  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  king, 
&c.  A  greater  than  Massena  was  with  this  army, 
and  is  said  not  only  to  have  directed  some  of  its 
best  movements,  but  also  to  have  suggested  the 
whole  plan  of  the  campaign :  this  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  had  been  recently  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  of  artillcary.  From  the 
bridge  of  Nava  the  republicans  pushed  forward  to 
Ormea,  Garresio,  Bagnasco,  preceded  by  terror, 
and  the  most  extravagant  reports  of  their  audacity 
and  numbers.  No  further  resistance  was  offered, 
and,  excepting  the  fortress  of  Ceva,  they  were  now 
masters  of  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro, 
which  gives  access  to  the  heart  of  Piedmont* 

In  the  mean  time  another  strong  division  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  moving  from  Nice,  had  carried  a 
number  of  Piedmontese  outposts  on  the  Col  dc 
Tende,  had  even  captured  the  hill  and  fort  of 
Raus,  where  they  had  been  completely  defeated  the 
year  before,  and  were  now  gathering  close  round 
Saorgio,  to  co-operate  with  the  column  which  had 
possessed  itself  of  the  Col  delle  Forche,  the  l^ighta 
of  Dolceacqua,  and  the  pass  that  led  from  that  oppo- 

•  The  renublican  army  had  not  been  lon<  in  Italy  befim  tt  was 
materially  improved  in  aubetance  aa  well  aa  in  appearance.  They 
had  come  hangry  and  half  naked ;  they  now  found  uia  beat  of  bread* 
gmid  wine,  abundance  of  proviiiont.  and  ^ood  cloth  to  clothe  them* 
aelvet  in.  In  the  town  of  Ormea  alone  they  (bund  provisions  eaough 
to  last  Uiero  for  months,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cloth,  which  tbey  eat 
up  into  loose  greatcoats,  without  cariBf  for  uniformity  of  oolour. 
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site  direction  to  Saorgio,  which  place,  if  found  too 
formidable  for  an  assault,  was  to  be  closely  block- 
aded. On  a  near  approach  to  this  formidable 
place  the  boldest  gave  up  all  notion  of  assault,  and 
in  order  to  establish  a  blockade  it  was  necessary  to 
get  possession  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Alpine 
valley  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  of  the  heights 
of  Col  Ardente,  which  the  Piedmontese  had  forti- 
fied. But  the  advance  into  the  Genoeise  territory 
had  opened  another  rough  road  which  led  across 
the  valley  of  the  Roia  to  the  rear  of  Col  Ardente, 
and  Massena  marched  in  force,  and  with  wonder^l 
rapidity,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ground,  by 
thw  new  route.  Before  the  Piedmontese  general 
Colli  could  bring  up  any  reinforcements  from 
the  plains,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  April  the  French  became  masters  of 
Col  Ardente,  of  other  crests  of  the  Alps,  and  of  all 
the  valley  above  Saorgio.  The  blockade  was  now 
completed,  and  the  garrison  cut  ofiP  from  Piedmont. 
The  place,  however,  was  well  supplied,  and  a  long 
resistance  was  expected  from  it  (at  least  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia),  when,  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
Sant  Amore,  the  commandant,  capitulated,  and 
thus  left  another  passage  to  Turin  open  to  the 
French.  Colli  had  sent  this  coward  or  traitor 
orders  to  defend  Saorgio  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
informing  him  that  he  would  soon  return  with  his 
army  reinforced  to  its  relief.  Upon  arriving  at 
Tuhn,  whither  he  and  his  garrison  were  permitted 
to  go,  upon  condition  of  not  serving  any  more 
against  the  French  during  this  war,  Sant  Amore 
was  brought  to  trial  before  a  military  tribunal, 
was  condemned  and  shot,  together  with  the  com- 
mandant of  another  fortress  who  had  behaved 
equally  ill.  Vittor  Amedeo  and  his  court  were  in- 
censed at  the  numerous  acts  of  treachery  which 
had  been  committed ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether 
these  executions  did  their  cause  any  good.  After 
the  reduction  of  Saorgio,  the  invaders,  with  cora- 
])arative  ease,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
whole  of  the  Col  de  Tende,  the  loftiest  point  of 
those  maritime  Alps.  The  troops  of  the  king  all 
retired  disheartened  and  in  confusion  to  the  plain 
of  Piedmont  or  to  the  roots  of  the  Alps;  and  only 
the  fortresses  at  the  mouths  of  the  passes  on  the 
Piedmontese  side  of  the  mountains  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  to  the  banks  of  the  Po  and 
the  city  of  Turin.  Vittor  Amedeo  had  now  lost 
one-half  of  his  states  and  the  principal  passes  and 
defences  of  the  Alps  (for  another  French  army  ad- 
vancing from  the  side  of  Savoy  was  climbing 
Mont  Cenis  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard),  but  he 
did  not  yet  lose  heart  or  think  of  relinquishing  the 
struggle.  He  ordered  a  levy  en  masses  but  unfor- 
tuntuely  Jacobin  clubs  had  been  established  in 
nearly  all  the  towns  of  Piedmont,  active  conspi- 
racies against  the  royal  government  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects were  either  disatFected  or  dispinted.  He 
applied  to  the  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  coalition,  for  assistance,  and  Ferdinand 
was  going  to  send  un  army  of  18,000  men  to  the 


north  of  Italy,  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and 
Piedmont,  when  the  discovery  of  a  republican  con- 
spiracy among  his  own  subjects  at  Naples,  and 
other  critical  events,  compelled  him  to  delay  that 
project.  The  other  independent  Italian  states 
were  either  powerless  or  timid :  the  republic  of 
Venice,  which  might  have  made  a  great  effort  at 
this  moment,  preferred  listening  to  French  flat- 
teries, assurances,  and  promises,  and,  without  the 
same  excuse  for  its  conduct,  behaved  as  pusillani- 
mously  as  Genoa.  At  this  very  moment  the  Ve- 
netian senate  received  Lallemand,  an  ambassador 
appointed  by  Robespierre  and  the  committee  of 
Salut  Public,  and  suspended  a  levy  of  troops 
which  had  been  ordered  a  short  time  before  for  the 
defence  of  their  continental  possessions.  The 
Austrians  in  Lombardy,  who  were  apprehensive  of 
plots  and  conspiracies  in  all  their  part  of  Italy, 
and  who  thought  themselves  obliged  to  strengthen 
their  own  garrisons  and  their  own  frontier,  could 
not  spare  many  reinforcements  to  the  emperor's 
army  serving  with  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia; they,  however,  afforded  some  assistance 
when  the  danger  became  imminent,  and  this  was 
the  only  succour  the  Piedmontese  at  present  re- 
ceived. The  republican  army,  called  the  Army  of 
the  Alps,  which  had  moved  from  Savoy  towards 
the  passes  of  Mount  Cenis  and  St.  Bernard,  had 
taken  the  field  earlier  and  in  much  greater  num- 
ber than  the  army  of  Italy  that  started  from  Nice ; 
and  it  was  by  inducing  the  King  of  Sardinia  to 
collect  the  mass  of  his  forces  in  these  Graian  Alps 
above  Savoy  that  the  Col  de  Tende  and  the  rest  of 
the  maritime  Alps  had  been  weakened.  While  the 
snow  was  lying  deep,  not  merely  on  the  lofty 
mountains,  but  in  the  valleys,  the  army  of  the 
Alps  gained  the  crests  of  the  Cenis,  the  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  the  Valaisan,  and,  taking  the  Piedmon- 
tese and  the  Austrians  by  surprise,  drove  them 
from  their  redoubts  and  gained  possession  of  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  valleys,  which  lead  down  to 
Piedmont  and  open  upon  Turin  at  the  distance  of 
only  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  it.  They 
were  in  full  march  through  the  Alpine  valley  of 
Aosta  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital  town 
of  that  province  when  the  king's  eldest  son,  the 
Duke  of  Montferrat,  advancing  up  the  valley  from 
the  Italian  side  with  such  volunteers,  militia,  and 
regular  troops  as  he  could  most  readily  collect, 
brought  the  head  of  their  column  to  a  stand,  and 
then  beat  them  back  to  their  less  comfortable  quar- 
ters among  the  snow  and  ice.  Another  division  of 
the  republicans,  climbing  another  mighty  Alp, 
captured  the  Fort  Mirabocca,  and  then,  descending 
on  the  other  side  by  the  valley  or  pass  of  Lu- 
cema,  they  occupied  Bobbio  and  other  Alpine  towns 
or  villages  belonging  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
even  threatened  the  strong  fortress  of  Pinerol  with 
assault :  but  here  again  the  Piedmontese  behaved 
manfully,  driving  back  the  invaders  to  the  lofly 
ridges  from  which  they  had  descended.  It  was 
the  middle  of  May  before  the  main  body  of  this 
Army  of  the  Alps,  led  on  by  General  Dumas, 
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completely  cleared  the  important  pass  of  Mont 
Cenis,  which  was  defended  by  forts,  batteries,  and 
redoubts,  some  old,  and  some  recently  erected. 
Dumas,  who  had  studied  mountain  warfare,  and 
who  had  all  the  Savoyard  peasantry,  who  best 
knew  the  country,  heartily  disposed  to  assist  him, 
found  ways  for  his  troops  which  the  Piedmontese 
and  Austrian  generals  had  considered  impassable : 
he  marched  to  his  great  enterprise  by  moonlight, 
and  so  divided  and  directed  his  forces  that  they 
fell  upon  the  three  principal  redoubts  at  one  and 
the  same  moment     Though  taken  by  surprise, 
and  thrown  into  an  almost  superstitious  conster- 
nation at  seeing  the  French  descending  heights 
which  had  been   considered  impracticable,   and 
rising    out   of    hollows  and   chasms   and  black 
abysses,  the  allies  for  some  time  stood  properly  to 
their  guns;  but  when  the  broad  moonlight  dis- 
closed a  fresh  column  of  assailants  on  the  edge  of 
a  rock  which  was  in  the  rear  of  the  principal  re- 
doubt, and  which  almost  overhung  it,  the  men 
burst  away  panic-stricken,  leaving  their  artillery 
and  everything  in  the  redoubt  behind  them.     The 
troops  in  the  other  redoubts  abandoned  their  posts 
without  firing  another  gun,  and  the  whole  host 
fled   with  mad  haste  down  the  steep  valley  of 
Susa.      Among  the  fugitives  were  some  Savoyard 
royalists,  who,  to  escape  the  guillotine,  which  the 
republicans  had  established  at  Chambery,  threw 
themselves  over  precipices  and  were  dashed   to 
pieces.     A  part  of  the  French  never  ceased  the 
pursuit  until  they  reached  the  walls  of  Susa.     All 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  provisions  collected 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountain  and  in  the  re- 
doubts fell  into  their  hands,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  musketry  which  the  Piedmontese  had 
thrown  away  in  their  flight     The  short  moonlight 
fight  had  given  the  republicans  possession  of  the 
important  pass,  of  all  its  defences,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Fort  la  Brunette,  which  stood  upon  a 
detached  solid  rock,  but  which  did  not  materially 
interfere  with  their  possession  of  the  pass.     Dumas 
then  spent  some  months  in  inactivity,  not  consi- 
dering himself  strong  enough  to  venture  through 
the  valle}'  of  Susa  and  into  the  plain   between 
Rivoli  and  Turin,  where  the  King  of  Sardinia,  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  Count  Wallis  with 
Austrian  troops  hastily  drawn  from  Pavia,  liodi, 
Cremona,  Como,  Milan,  Mantua,  and  other  parts  of 
Lombardy,  were  stationed,  with  their  flanks  well 
covered  by  rivers,  their  fronts  by  redoubts,  and 
with  a  fine  high-road  and  all  the  resources  of  Turin 
in  their  rear.     The  army  of  Italy,  for  somewhat 
similar  causes  (as  another  good  army  of  Piedmontese 
and  Austrians  had  gradually  gathered  at  the  mouths 
of  the  passes  of  the  maritime  Alps  and  Apennines), 
was  equally  inactive.     It  appears,  too,  that  some 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  humour  of  the 
Genoese ;  and,  perhaps,  a  plan  was  concerted  for 
taking  ])ossession  of  the  city  of  Genoa  and  all  the 
strong  places  within  the  narrow  limits  of  that  re- 
public  before  they  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
left  them  in  their  rear:  for,  on  the  13th  of  July, 


the  deputies  of  the  Convention,  who  were  still 
superintending  the  operations  of  the  army,  gave 
Bonaparte  a  commission   to  proceed  to  Genoa, 
with  secret  instructions  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
fortifications  and   to   observe  the  conduct  of  the 
Genoese   government  towards  the   English  and 
other  belligerent  powers.     At  last,  however,  learn- 
ing that  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrians  were  pro- 
jecting an  attack  along  their  line  of  posts,  with  the 
hope  of  compelling  them  to  evacuate  the  passes  and 
the  Genoese  territory,  they  scaled  the  Apennines, 
descended  into  Piedmont  by  the  valley  of  the  Bor- 
mida,  and,  on  the  21st  of  September,  attacked  the 
allies  at  Cairo,  where  they  were  strongly  intrenched. 
The  republicans  were  conducted  to  the  assault  by 
Dumorbion,  Massena,  Laharpe,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, Saliceti,  and  Albitte  (the  two  civilians  being 
now  the  commissioners  from  the  Convention),  and 
Buonaroti,  an  enthusiastic  Florentine,  a  descendant 
from  the  family  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  had  aban- 
doned his  country  to  become  a  republican  and  de- 
magogue at  Paris,  and  what  was  called  a  national 
agent     They   attacked  in   three  columns,  with 
their  usual  impetuosity  and  assurance  of  victory; 
but  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred 
of  their  best  men,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Apennines,  from  which  they  had 
moved  to  begin  the  battle.      Yet,  on  the  very  next 
day,  the  allies  withdrew  their  artillery  and  stores, 
abandoned  their  strong  positions,  and  retired  across 
the  Bormida  to  Acqui,  fearing  that  the  autumnal 
swelling  of  the  river  might  interrupt  their  commu- 
nications with  that  town,  which  they  had  made 
their  dtfpot,  or,  according  to  another  account,  re- 
treating upon  false  intelligence  artfully  given  by 
some  of  the  many  friends  of  the  republicans,  that 
another  French   army,  collected  at  Savona,  was 
about  to  strike  throui^h  another  pass  of  the  Apen- 
nines and  throw  itself  between  Acqui  and  Cairo. 
At  first  the  republicans  could  not  believe  that  they 
were  gone ;  next  they  fancied  it  was  a  ruse  de 
guerre  to  draw  them  in  pursuit  into  the  plain,  where 
the  Austrian  cavalry  could  act  with  advantage; 
but  at  last  they  ventured  forward  as  far  as  Cairo 
and  the  other  possessions  which  had  been  aban- 
doned.    On  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines,  or  at 
least  so  long  as  they  had  been  in  the  Genoese  ter- 
ritory, the  French  had  behaved  with  moderation; 
bnt  now  they  gave  way  to  all  their  wonted  ex- 
cesses, plundering  the  towns  and  villages,  destroy- 
ing what  they  could  not  carry  ofi;  burning  the 
vineyards,  which  there  produced  a  delicious  fruit 
and  a  generous  wine,   and  subjecting  the  poor 
Piedmontese  peasantry  and  their  wives  to  every 
humiliation,  barbarity,  and  horror.     After  three 
days  of  these  practices  they  crossed  the  mountains 
in  haste,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the  allies, 
who  were  collecting  in   greater  force  at  Acqui: 
they  returned  to  their  former  stations  in  the  Ge- 
noese territory,  and  threw  up  redoubts  to  defend 
themselves  in  case  the  allies  should  cross  the  Apen- 
nines:   their  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Vado, 
a  town  near  the  coast,  which  they  strongly  forti- 
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fied.  Nothing  more  was  done  this  year :  but  the 
republicans  had  done  much ;  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Alps  and  Apennines  were  in  their  hands,  the 
road  was  opened  into  Italy,  and  an  excellent  basis 
laid  for  future  operations.  It  had  taken  them 
three  years,  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  prodi- 
gious sacrifices  of  life  to  achieve  these  great  ob- 
jects ;  but  the  work  was  done  at  last.* 

In  Paris,  meanwhile,  the  different  factions  had 
waged  a  fiercer  war  upon  one  another  than  that 
which  the  armies  had  carried  on  in  the  field. 
No  sooner  were  the  Girondists  exterminated  than 
jealousies  and  deadly  hatreds  broke  out  among  the 
victorious  Jacobins  themselves.  Hebert  became 
the  head  of  a  party  which  put  itself  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Robespierre.  These  Hebertists  were  for 
some  time  all-powerful  in  the  commune,  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  Paris,  and  with  all  the  extreme 
sans-culottes :  they  shared  in  the  executive  power 
by  holding  places  in  the  salui  jniblic  and  in 
others  of  the  governing  committees  :  they  had  the 
10,000  men  of  the  armee  revolutionnahe  of  Paris 
completely  at  their  bidding,  Ronsin,  the  general  of 
that  army,  being  one  of  the  chiefs  of  their  party ; 
and  in  the  Convention  they  for  a  season  could 
command  a  majority  of  votes — a  fact  which  first 
made  Robespierre  determine  that  that  legislature 
should  be  purged  anew,  and  that  the  Hebertists 
should  be  treated  like  the  Girondists.  But,  as 
Hubert  and  his  friends  were  so  powerful,  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  against  them  slowly  and  with 
extreme  caution.  In  installing  atheism  and  the 
worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  the  Ht!bertists 
well  knew  that  they  were  declaring  mortal  war — 
a  war  without  'quarter— against  Robespierre,  who 
by  speeches  and  by  writmgs,  by  declarations  re- 
peatedly made  both  in  the  Convention  and  in  the 
Jacobin  Club,  had  pledged  himself  to  the  support 
of  a  pure  deism,  and  who  (if  any  one  thing  is 
clear  in  his  mysterious  character)  was  really  a 
determined  and  fanatical  deist  With  bitterness 
of  soul  he  had  yielded  for  the  moment  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Hebert,  Chaumette,  Clootz,  and 
that  atheistical  herd ;  but  he  believed  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  French  people  still  retained  a  re- 
spect for  Christianity,  that  a  still  larger  portion, 
though  rejecting  all  revealed  religion,  clung  to  the 
belief  of  a  God  and  to  the  hope  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul;  and  he  nicely  calculated  that  the 
strength  of  these  opinions  would  come  to  his  aid 
in  his  death-strife  with  Herbert.  In  a  manner  it 
was  Robespierre  that  was  now  invoking  the  re- 
spectabilities ;  but  what  he  considered  as  this  class 
was  a  body  of  the  people,  of  better  sans-culottes, 
who  differed  enormously  in  power  as  in  numbers 
from  the  classes  of  society  on  which  the  Feuillants 
and  Girondists  had  leaned.  Hitherto  the  revolu- 
tion had  been  a  game  in  which  the  man  or  the 
parties  who  went  farthest  obtained  the  prize  and 
kept  it  until  some  other  man  or  party  went  still 
farther;  but  now  Robespierre  was  to  obtain  his 
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supreme  power  by  checking  this  onward  move- 
ment, and  by  destroying  the  Ht^bertists,  who  hsd 
already  gone  beyond  his  limits  in  other  things  be- 
sides the  promulgation  of  atheism,  and  who  were 
bent  upon  going  to  still  greater  extremes.  For 
some  time  this  new  system,  which  was  in  itself  a 
species  of  conservatism  or  counter-revolutionism, 
seemed,  in  the  Convention  at  least,  but  a  hopeless 
business,  for  the  majority,  which  was  only  a  ma- 
jority through  the  fears  and  cowardice  of  the  Plain 
or  middle  party,  who  had  trimmed  and  shifted  on 
all  occasions,  voting  in  one  month  measures  ten- 
fold more  iniquitous  than  measures  they  had  op- 
posed the  month  before,  seemed  to  support  Herbert, 
to  have  no  preference  for  deism  over  atheism,  and 
to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  those  "  moral  ideas" 
and  that  belief  in  a  God  which  Robespierre  advo- 
cated as  things  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind and  the  existence  of  a  pure  republic.  As 
early,  however,  as  the  month  of  December,  1793, 
the  "Incorruptible"  felt  suflScient  confidence  in 
his  own  strength  in  the  Jacobin  Club  to  ridicule 
and  denounce  Hebert  and  his  new  religion  or 
worship  of  Reason,  to  declare  that  some  belief  was 
necessary  to  man,  and  that,  *'  if  the  Divinity  did 
not  exists  a  wise  legislator  would  have  invented 
oneV  And  a  day  or  two  after  delivering  this 
speech,  which  appears  to  have  been  applauded  by 
the  club,  Robespierre  rose  in  the  Convention  to  ex- 
pose the  danger  and  absurdity  of  atheism,  and  to 
connect  the  ultra-revolutionists  and  their  designs 
with  Pitt,  and  England,  and  all  the  foreign  ene- 
mies of  France — a  trick  which  could  never  be 
played  off  too  often,  and  which  hardly  ever  failed 
of  success,  play  it  who  might.  He  represented 
that  the  banded  kings,  finding  themselves  foiled 
and  beaten  by  the  armies  of  the  republic,  were 
labouring  more  than  ever  to  discredit  the  revolu- 
tion, and  to  render  it  odious  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
in  all  parts  of  which  a  God  at  least  was  held  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  belief;  that  these  tyrants  had  still 
their  secret  emissaries  in  France,  who  were  labour- 
ing to  overthrow  the  republic  by  means  of  repub- 
licanism, and  to  spread  the  flames  of  civil  war 
by  means  of  philosophy.  After  insinuating  that 
Clootz  the  German,  Hebert,  Chaumette,  Ronsin, 
and  the  other  atheists,  were  acting  in  concert  with 
these  secret  emissaries,  he  conjured  the  Convention 
to  exert  itself  for  the  prevention  of  extravagances 
and  follies  which  coincided  with  the  plans  of  the 
foreign  conspiracy;  and  he  demanded  that  the 
commune  of  Paris  should  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  tyrannize  over  men's  consciences,  and  to  serve 
the  enemies  of  France  by  inconsiderate  acts  which 
gave  offence  to  all  religious  opinions.  He  was 
even  enabled  to  carry  a  vote  prohibiting  all  acts  of 
violence  and  measures  contrary  to  the  liberty  of 
worship ;  but  the  Convention  would  not  at  present 
go  farther  than  this,  nor  had  he  the  courage  to 
propose  the  shutting  up  of  the  temples  of  Reason, 
which  had  become  temples  of  prostitution  and 
every  other  debauchery.  Camille  Desmoulins,  Fa- 
bre  d'Eglantine,  Philippeaux,  and  other  Cordelier 
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Jacobins,  once  at  the  head  of  all  movements,  sided 
with  Robespierre  in  his  present  conservatism ;  and 
it  was  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  in  earlier  days  ]iad 
prided  himself  in  his  popular  title  of  "  Procureur 
de  la   Lanteme,"  that   gave   the   Hebertists  the 
name  of  ix//ra-revolutionists.     Danton,  the  sono- 
rous chief  of  this  Cordelier  party,  though  he  had 
become  strangely  indolent  and  neglectful,  declared 
himself  frankly   against   Hehert  and    his  gang. 
Hereupon  the  H^bertists  collected  shocking  stories 
— many  of  them  perfectly  true  and  notorious — of 
Danton's  venality,  dissipation,  and  extravagance; 
and,  after  assailing  him  with  this  light  artillery  in 
their  newspapers   and  pamphlets,  they  attacked 
him  with  their  heavier  guns  in  the  Convention. 
This  brought  Danton  back  to  Paris  from  his  lux- 
urious retreat  in  tlie  country.     Not  satisfied  with 
exculpating  himself,  this  Mirabeau  of  the  sans- 
culottes inculpated  the  Hebertists,  accusing  them, 
more  openly  than  Robespierre  had  done,  of  com- 
plicity with  the  secret  emissaries  of  tyrants,  of  a 
bottomleas  immorality,  of  a  thirst  for  blood  which 
nothing  could  satisfy;   and,   encouraged   by  his 
presence  and  bold  oratory,  Philippeaux  and  others, 
who  had  held  commands  in  that  war,  denounced 
the  tremendous  atrocities  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated, and  which  were  still  perpetrating,  in  the 
Vendee,  attributing  them  all  to  orders  received 
from  the  Hebertists,  or  to  a  few  sanguinary  mon- 
sters who  had  been  promoted  by  them  and  sent 
into  that  unhappy  country.     For  the  first  time  for 
many  a  long  day  cruelty  and  crimes  were  called  by 
their  proper  names,  and  the  walls  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  made  to  echo  with  indignant  demands 
for  stopping  carnage  and  returning  to  the  paths  of 
moderation  and  mercy.     Camille  Desmoulins  now 
began  to  publish  a  new  journal  under  the  title  of 
"The  Old  Cordelier,"  intimating  by  the  name 
that  the  new  Cordeliers,  the  Heberts,  Chaumettes, 
Momoros,  and  all  that  faction,  though  now  trying  to 
domineer  in  the  club,  had  departed  entirely  from 
the  original  principles  of  the  society.    Camille  had 
married  a  rich  young  wife,  and  Danton  had  also 
married  a  lady  described  as  young,  fair,  and  other- 
wise interesting,  and,  if  she  was  not  rich,  Danton  had 
abundance  of  money  derived  chiefly  from  his  first 
missions  in  Belgium.     In  short,  both  these  revo- 
lutionary heroes,  poor  as  poor  could  be  in  1789, 
had  now  attained  to  aifluence,  high  consideration, 
and  domestic  comfort ;   and  therefore  they  were 
anxious  that  the  revolution  should  go  no  farther. 
Danton  had  never  been  an  enthusiast  except  in 
words  and  orations :  Desmoulins's  madness  seemed 
really  to  have  been  calmed  down  by  his  prosperity, 
and  charmed  away  by  his  charming  young  wife. 
It  was  well  for  humanity  that  both  these  gentle 
Benedicts  had  not  got  far  beyond  the  happy  tran- 
sports of  the  honeymoon !     The  "  Vieux  Corde- 
lier,'* with  its  novel  lessons  of  mercy  and  gentle- 
ness, made  a  very  great  impression,  more  particu- 
larly upon  those  who,  like  the  editor,  had  gained 
affluence  and  consideration  during  the  overthrow 
of  old  things,  and  the  re*construction  of  the  political 


system ;  Camille  too,  though  absurdly  overpraised, 
as  a  Machiavelli  in  profundity  and  a  Voltaire  in 
wit,*  was  certainly  a  vivacious  writer :  by  degrees 
it  became   quite  a   fashion,  quite  a  rage,  to  read 
what  he  wrote.     Even  the  lowest  and  most  rabid 
of  the  Parisian   sans-culottes  began  to  think  or 
say  that  there  was  more  reason  and  philosophy 
in  the  "  Vieux  Cordelier"  than    in  the  "  Pere 
Duchfine"— that  Hebert's  style  was  too  low^  &c. 
There  was  one  particular  passage  which  made  a 
great  sensation :  it  was  a  picture  of  the  present  time 
in  the  form  of  a  picture  of  the  past,  or  of  the  tyranny 
and  suspicion  which  deluged  Rome  with  blood 
under  Tiberius,  and  the  other  bad  or  worst  of  em- 
perors.    Drawing  his  facti  from  the  dark  repertory 
of  Tacitus,  and  placing  them  in  an  antithetical 
and  startling  manner,  he  showed  that  every  man 
of  any  eminence,  or  in  any  place  of  government, 
was  suspect^  and  that,  in  all  cases,  the  word  sus- 
pect was  equivalent  to  death ;  that  the  courts  of 
justice  became  mere  slaughter-houses;  that  no  men 
flourished  except  vile   informers,  who  possessed 
themselves  of  the  property  and  even  the  names  of 
the  victims  they  denounced  as  suspect ;  that  even 
poverty  was  no  security,  as  poor  men  might  be- 
come desperate,  and  must  therefore  be  very  suspect, 
Danton  encouraged  Camille,  and  Robespierre  him- 
self nqt  only  gave  his  approbation  to  the  "  Vieux 
Cordelier,"  but  also  read  and  corrected  the  proofs 
for  the  author.     But  Camille  very  soon  committed 
great  indiscretions  in  his  paper  and  in  conversa- 
tion, venturing  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Robes- 
pierre's right-hand  man  Saint-Just,  and  even  to 
expend  some  witticisms  on  the  great  Incorruptible 
himself.      He  described  Saint- Just  as  a  solemn 
youth,  puffed  up  with  pride  and  conceit,   who 
"carried  his  head  as  if  it  were  a  Saint-Sacre- 
ment:^* — which  provoked  from   the  said   Saint- 
Just  the  retort  that  he  would  make  the  said  Camille 
carry  his  own  head  like  Saint-Denis,  in  his  hand 
or  under  his  arm.     Forgetting  that  he  was  play- 
ing with  a  tiger,  Camille  joked  Robespierre,  who 
had  always  preserved  the  dress  and  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  upon  his  aristocratic  tastes,  and  reminded 
him  and  the  public  that,  in  former  times,  he  had 
prefixed  the  feudal  particle  de  to  his  name.     But, 
until  he  should  be  able  to  annihilate  the  Hebertists 
by  the  aid    and  assistance  of  this  old  Cordelier 
party,  Robespierre  seemed  resolved  to  betray  no  ani- 
mosity either  against  Camille  Desmoulins  or  against 
Danton,  whom  he  suspected  and  feared — as  is  ge- 
nerally thought,  without  motive  or  reason,  for  Dan- 
ton  was  believed  to  be  weary  and  sick  of  politics  and 
the  turmoil  of  the  revolution,  and  only  desirous  of 
retiring.     When  the  Hebertists  impeached  Danton, 
Robespierre  took  upon  himself  his  defence,  recall- 
ing the  important  services  which  that  great  orator 
and  energetic  man  had  rendered  to  the  republic, 
and  speaking  of  him  as  his  own  personal  as  well 
as  political  friend.     Htfbert  was  violently  assailed 
in  the    Jacobin  Club  by   Robespierre's    brother 
and  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  conjointly  accused 
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him  of  robbing  the  money-box  of  a  theatre,  of 
extracting  from  Bouchotte  and  other  members  of 
the  governing  committees  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  livres  in  payment  for  the  good  he 
had  done  to  the  revolution  by  his  "  P^re  Duchfine,*' 
and  of  having  occasioned  great  troubles  in  some 
of  the  departments  by  defiUng  the  churches,  and 
attacking  that  liberty  of  worship  which  was  in- 
tended to  allow  every  man  in  France  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  religion,  be  it  what  it  might.  Hebert 
raged  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  demanding  the 
immediate  expulsion  from  the  club  of  Camille, 
the  younger  Robespierre,  Philippeaux,  and  others. 
In  this  hurricane,  though  the  elder  Robespierre 
affected  a  rigid  impartiality,  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  he  encouraged  the  attacks  upon  Ht?bert, 
and  covered  Camille  with  his  invisible  shield.  Yet, 
soon  after,  when  Camille  and  his  friends  had  ren- 
dered all  the  services  they  were  capable  of  in 
shaking  and  discrediting  the  H(n>erti8t8,  when 
Camille  had  overshot  his  mark  by  criticising  the 
governing  committees  as  keenly  as  the  commune, 
and  by  recommending  a  committee  of  mercy  (a 
proposition  which  went  to  hold  up  all  the  existing 
committees  as  merciless  and  bloody),  when  Cou- 
thon,  returned  from  his  missions,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  this  moderaniisme  must  inevitably 
ruin  the  republic,  and  end  in  sending  to  the 
scaffold  all  the  members  of  committees,  and  at 
least  one-half  of  the  deputies  of  the  Convention, 
Robespierre  joined  in  the  outcry  against  Camille, 
accused  him  of  political  heresies,  and  even  pro- 
posed in  the  Jacobin  Club  that  some  number  or 
numbers  of  the  "  Vieux  Cordelier  "  should  be 
burned  then  and  there.  Camille,  quoting  from 
Rousseau,  said  that  burning  was  not  answering. 
Robespierre,  rejoining,  treated  Camille  in  a*  sneer- 
ing, contemptuous  manner,  calling  him  the  spoiled 
child  of  the  revolution — a  young  fellow  of  a  natu- 
rally good  disposition,  but  who  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  bad  company  he  had  kept.  He  even  said 
that  Camille,  in  some  of  his  numbers,  had  emitted 
sentiments  and  opinions  which  Brissot  and  the 
Girondists  themselves  would  not  have  dared  to 
utter ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  declare  that  he  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  Vieux  Cordelier'* — ^that 
he  had  only  seen  the  two  or  three  first  numbers,  and 
that  he  had  abstained  from  reading  the  rest  or 
speaking  about  them  through  fear  of  its  being  said 
that  he  had  dictated  them.  Danton  seemed  to  act 
as  a  mediator;  and  Robespierre  then  intimated 
that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the 
person  of  Camille  Desmoulins  and  his  writings ; 
and  that,  though  it  would  be  very  proper  to  bum 
his  numbers  in  the  hall,  it  would  be  very  improper 
to  expel  him  from  the  club.  The  question  of 
CamiUe's  exclusion  was  postponed.  When  the 
club  returned  to  it,  Robespierre,  seriously  alarmed 
at  reports  spread  by  the  Hcfbertists,  that  he  too  was 
a  convert  to  modiraniisme^  inveighed  against  the 
pernicious  doctrine  as  something  more  dangerous 
even  than  the  ultra-revolutionary  system,  and  the 
disgusting  proceedings  of  the  H^bertists,  whom  he 


once  more  charged  with  being  in  the  pay  of  Pitt 
and  Prince  Cobourg !  Part  of  the  riddle  is  dark 
and  perplexing,  but  we  can  see  that  Robespierre 
was  now  attempting  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone — to  destroy  the  old  Cordelier  party  by 
charging  them  with  moderantisme,  and  the  Ht?- 
bertists  by  making  them  suspects  ;  and  perhaps  a 
regard  for  appearances,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
induced  him  now  to  treat  Camille  and  Danton 
with  affected  candour  and  gentleness,  or  at  least  to 
blow  in  that  direction  hot  and  cold.  He  said  that 
Camille,  though  spoiled  by  aristocratic  associates, 
was  still  a  legitimate  child  of  the  revolution ;  and 
that,  though  he  had  promulgated  in  his  journal 
some  maxims  of  the  most  pernicious  m^deran- 
tisme,  there  were  still,  by  the  very  side  of  these 
maxims,  principles  of  the  most  truly  revolutionary 
kind.  On  the  10th  of  January  the  great  Incor- 
ruptible carried  a  vote  importing  that  Camille 
Desmoulins  should  not  be  expelled  by  the  Ja- 
cobins. The  Htfbertists,  now  a  majority  in  the 
Cordeliers  Club,  voted  a  resolution  that  Camille 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  brother  Cordeliers, 
which  was  only  to  be  recovered  by  his  recanting 
his  revolutionary  heresies,  and  by  his  denouncing 
such  traitors  as  he  might  know.  Printer  Momoro, 
who  drew  up  this  resolution,  which  applied 
equally  to  Philippeaux,  Bourdon-de-rOise,  and 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  spoke  rather  slightingly  of 
Robespierre,  and  exhausted  himself  in  a  panegyric 
on  Marat,  that  great  man,  who  had  never  been 
capable  of  any  moderation  towards  aristocrats  and 
traitors,  and  who,  if  living,  would  put  down  at 
once  all  this  execrable  moderaniisme.  Hubert 
followed  up  this  theme,  and  printed  a  pamphlet 
entitled  *  Portrait  of  Marat.*  Camille  Desmou- 
lins, Danton,  and  their  friends  took  up  the  same 
promising  subject,  and,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
were  still  disciples  of  that  great  prophet  and  teacher, 
they  out-H($berted  Herbert  in  eulogiums  of  Marat. 
As  a  more  substantial  proof  of  their  imdiminished 
revolutionism,  all  parties,  Dantonists,  Hebertists, 
and  Robespierrists,  concurred  in  keeping  the  guil- 
lotine going :  in  this  month  of  January,  when 
some  of  them  were  talking  about  the  necessity  ot 
healing  the  wounds  of  the  revolution,  eighty-three 
victims  were  sacrificed  at  Paris  alone. 

Fabre  d'Eglantine,  a  decided  Dantonist,  and  a 
bosom  friend  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  had  de- 
nounced an  HtJbertist,  named  Mamel,  as  guilty  of 
forgery ;  the  committee  of  general  security,  which 
was  composed  entirely  of  Hebertists,  released 
Marnel,  and  threw  Fabre  d'Eglantine  into  prison 
in  his  place,  and  under  the  same  charge,  whereunto 
was  added  the  accusation  of  his  being  the  chief 
pensioner  and  prime  agent  of  Pitt.  At  the  same 
moment  the  revolutionary  committee  of  one  of  the 
Paris  sections  arrested  Camille  Desmoulins's  father- 
in-law  as  suspect.  On  the  other  side  the  Dan- 
tonists, aided  herein  by  the  Robespierrists,  threw 
Ronsin,  Vincent,  and  other  Hebertists  into  prison. 
A  few  days  after,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Danton,  the  Convention  voted  the  liberation  of 
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Vincent  and  Ronsin,  but  Fabre  d' Eglantine  was 
left  in  prison.  There  was  a  short  suspension  of 
this  war  and  these  perplexing  manoeuvres ;  Robes- 
pierre occupied  the  attention  of  the  clubs  and  the 
Convention  by  some  long  and  studied  discourses 
on  the  British  government,  on  the  crimes  of  Pitt, 
and  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  man.  He  said 
that  appeals  to  the  British  people  might  do  some- 
thing towards  revolutionizing  that  wretched  coun- 
try, but  that  there  must  be  something  more  than 
these  appeals ;  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  believe  that  the  morality  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  English  people  equalled  the  morality 
and  enlightenment  of  the  French  people ;  that  the 
English  people  were  certainly  ready  to  rise,  because 
they  were  oppressed,  enslaved,  impoverished, 
ruined ;  but  this  revolution  could  only  be  success- 
ful through  the  assistance  of  the  armies  and  fleets 
of  France.  **  Yes,'*  said  he,  "  your  ships  of  the 
line  must  make  this  revolution,  and  overthrow  Pitt, 

the  imbecile  minister  of  a  mad  king ! 

That  minister  must  be  a  fool,  who,  abusing  the 
influence  he  has  acquired  in  a  mere  island,  thrown 
by  chance  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  would  try  to 
struggle  with  the  great  French  people,  without 
perceiving  the  explosion  that  revolution  and  liberty 

are  going  to  make  in  his  own  country ! 

Pitt's  plans  are  so  absurd  that  they  can  only  have 
been  conceived  in  a  madhouse."  The  Convention 
occupied  itself  for  some  days  with  plans  of  public 
instruction,  with  decrees  for  the  making  of  ele- 
mentary books,  for  forming  a  popular  republican 
library  in  every  district,  for  improving  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  and  gunpowder,  for  totally  abolish- 
ing negro  slavery,  &c.  On  the  5th  of  February 
Robespierre  delivered  a  rambling  and  yet  pe- 
dantic discourse  upon  the  "  principles  of  poli- 
tical morality,  which  ought  to  guide  the  Na- 
tional Convention  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  republic."  In  this  discourse  he 
denounced,  in  the  most  op^n  manner,  both  Danton- 
ists  and  Hebertists,  under  their  now  received 
names  of  Moderates  and  Ultra-Revolutionists. 
"  Both  these  factions,"  said  he,  **  march  under 
different  banners  and  by  different  roads,  but  they 
are  both  marching  to  the  same  end ;  and  that  end 
is  the  disorganization  of  the  popular  government, 
the  ruin  of  the  Convention,  and  the  triumph  of  ty- 
ranny. One  of  these  factions  would  drag  us  into 
weakness,  the  other  would  drive  us  into  excess." 
This  was  a  declaration  of  open  war  to  both  parties 
alike,  and  it  served  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  the  proscription  of  the  Dantonists  as  well 
as  Hebertists.  Robespierre's  victory  over  the  two 
(though  the  Hebertists  alone  had  lately  seemed  so 
strong  in  the  House  and  in  the  committees)  was  in 
a  manner  decided  on  this  very  day ;  for  the  Con- 
vention, without  any  discussion,  decreed  that  his 
discourse  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the 
constituted  authorities,  to  all  the  clubs  and  popular 
societies,  and  to  all  the  armies ;  and  further,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  world  in  general,  that  it 
should  be  translated  into  all  languages.   The  sud- 


den shiftings  and  changings  which  have  always  dis- 
tinguished the  French  in  their  legislative  bodies, 
and  which  even  at  the  present  day  seldom  allow  of 
any  calculation  as  to  the  majorities  or  minorities^ 
or  whether  the  same  question  which  is  rejected  to- 
day may  not  be  carried  next  week  and  almost 
unanimously,  may  in  good  part  explain  Robes- 
pierre's triumph.  It  was  followed  by  immediate 
and  important  consequences ;  denunciations  poured 
in  from  the  Paris  sections  and  from  the  depart- 
ments against  the  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
who  were  all  Hebertists,  and  against  the  commis- 
sioners or  proconsuls,  some  of  whom  were  He- 
bertists and  some  Dantonists;  those  who  were 
Robespierrists,  as  Saint  Just  and  Lebas,  being  for 
the  present,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  respected.* 

Danton,  sensible  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
him,  sought  an  interview  with  Robespierre,  who 
consented  to  receive  him  and  one  or  two  of  his 
friends  in  his  own  lodging  at  the  carpenter's  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honore.  Danton  complained  of  the 
hatred  and  malice  of  the  governing  committees, 
but  said  he  did  not  fear  them.  Robespierre,  whose 
manner  was  cold  and  reserved,  replied  that  Dan- 
ton was  under  a  mistake;  that  there  were  no 
evil  intentions  against  him  personally ;  but  that  it 
might  be  well  to  enter  into  some  explanations. 
*'  Explanations ! "  cried  Danton.  "  For  us  to  make 
any  explanations  there  must  be  good  faith  on  both 
sides!"  And,  seeing  that  Robespierre's  counte- 
nance darkened  at  these  words,  he  added  :  ^^  With- 
out doubt  it  is  necessary  to  put  down  royalists,  but 
we  ought  to  strike  only  such  blows  as  are  really 
useful  to  the  republic :  we  ought  not  to  confound 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty."  "  Eh !"  rejoined  Ro- 
bespierre, with  bitterness, "  Who  has  told  you  that 
a  single  innocent  person  has  perished  ?  "  Danton, 
turning  to  one  of  the  friends  who  had  accompanied 
him,  said  with  a  bitter  smile,  '^  What  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  Not  one  innocent  person  has  perished  !  " 
With  these  words  they  separated,  never  to  meet 
again  in  private,  or  elsewhere,  except  as  mortal 
and  declared  enemies.  Robespierre,  if  he  had  been 
as  frank  and  out-speaking  as  Danton,  might  have 
said  to  him,  as  Danton  had  said  to  the  Girondist 
mediator—**  I  cannot  trust  you,  and  you  will  not 
trust  me."  A  coalition  between  the  Dantonists 
and  the  Hebertists  might  have  proved  strong 
enough  to  renew  the  combat  and  delay  the  de- 
struction of  the  two  parties ;  but  Danton,  Camilla 
Desmoulins,  and  others  of  the  moderates  had  com- 
mitted themselves  as  open  and  irreconcilable  foes 
of  H<5bert,  Chaumette,  Vincent,  Ronsin,  Clootz, 
and  all  that  gang,  before  Robespierre  betrayed  his 
intention  of  guillotining  them  all,  Dantonists  and 
Ht^bertists;  and  here  again,  though  even  in  the 
presence  of  a  common  danger,  these  two  factions 
could  not  trust  one  another.  Singly,  the  Hebertists 
made  an  energetic  and  most  daring  struggle  for 
their  power  and  their  lives ;  but  the  Dantonists 
remained  inactive,  stupi6ed,  paralyzed,  without 
even  that  degree  of  courage  which  is  required  in 
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certain  circumstances  to  run  away:  the  cowards 
took  Danton's  bold  words  for  heroism,  and  flattered 
themselves  into  a  half  belief  that  what  he  so  often 
repeated  must  prove  true — that  the  Robespierrists, 
cautious  cowards  themselves,  would  not  dare  touch 
a  hair  of  the  head  of  a  man  who  had  been  such  a 
revolutionist  as  he ;  and  that,  so  long  as  he  was 
safe,  he  would  prove  a  shield  to  every  one  of  his 
party. 

When  the  sombre  Saint-Just  returned  to  the 
Convention  from  a  mission,  the  war  of  extermina- 
tion became  more  active :  on  the  26th  of  February 
he  presented  a  terrible  report  on  the  suspectSy  under 
which  term  were  now  included  men  and  women  of 
the  most  opposite  parties.  Working  out  Robes- 
pierre's axioms  and  dogmas,  and  throwing  contempt 
upon  Camille  Desmoulins  and  his  *  Vieux  Corde- 
lier,' Saint-Just  proclaimed  th&tthe  republic  could 
not  be  too  suspicious,  that  the  number  of  the  justly 
suspected  was  still  infinite,  including  Camille  him- 
self and  all  his  party,  as  well  as  Herbert  and  all  his 
frowsy  faction.  "  That  which  constitutes  a  re- 
public," said  this  cold-blooded  fanatic,  "is  the 
destruction  of  every  man  tHat  is  opposed  to  it. 
Your  moderates  are  as  bad  as  your  anarchists  or 
ultra-revolutionists.  Every  dissident  is  a  traitor !" 
Apostrophising  Danton,  he  told  him  that  he  and 
men  like  him  were  guilty,  because  they  took  plea- 
sure in  frequenting  public  places  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  people ;  because  they  were  hunting 
after  luxury  and  fortune,  because  they  were  selling 
themselves  to  foreign  powers,  &c.  "  Your  last 
hour  is  approaching,"  cried  he ;  "  you  shall  all 
perish !  I  say  a//  !  Measures  are  already  taken 
to  secure  the  guilty ;  they  are  all  known,  watched, 
surrounded!"  He  said  that  it  was  an  illusion 
to  represent  the  revolution  and  the  French  people 
as  inhuman.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  had  in- 
deed cut  off  the  heads  of  three  hundred  scoundrels 
within  a  year,  but  what  was  this  compared  with  the 
executions  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  ?  And  had 
not  the  tribunals  of  England  butchered  anybody 
this  year  ?  And  had  not  Frenchmen  the  right  to 
treat'the  partisans  of  tyranny  as  the  partisans  of 
liberty  were  treated  elsewhere  ?  Marat  had  been 
assassinated  in  France ;  the  illustrious  Margarott, 
member  of  the  Scotch  National  Convention  as- 
sembled at  Edinburgh,  had  just  been  transported, 
with  confiscation  of  property  ;  and,  while  all  tyrants 
-were  rejoicing  at  this  last  judgment,  was  France  to 
tie  the  hands  of  her  revolutionary  avenging  tri- 
bunal ?  Marat  was  in  his  grave,  and  could  not  be 
recalled ;  but  the  illustrious  Margarott  must  not  be 
left  to  perish,  he  must  be  recalled  from  Botany 
Bay  by  his  destiny,  which  would  prove  stronger 
than  the  government  which  oppressed  him.  Marat, 
be  said,  had  emitted  some  happy  ideas  upon  re- 
presentative governments,  and  the  best  means  of 
finishing  the  revolution :  he  regretted  that  he  was 
not  there  to  speak  them  himself,  as  the  holy  truths 
would  carry  more  weight  if  delivered  from  his  own 
mouth ;  but,  urged  by  necessity,  he  would  try  what 
effect  these  truths  might  have  from  his  lips.    And, 
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proceeding  with  his  exposition.  Saint- Just  repro- 
duced the  most  sanguinary  axioms  of  the  Friend  of 
the  People,  mingling  them  here  and  there  with  rhe- 
toric stolen  firom  Danton,  who  had  been,  if  not  the 
original  framer  of  the  plan,  the  real  orator  of  the 
audacity  and  terror  system.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  you 
allow  yourselves  to  be  duped  by  moderation  and 
misplaced  indulgence,  if  you  shrink  from  shedding 
blood,  if  you  spare  the  aristocracy,  you  will  con- 
demn France  to  fifty  years  of  trouble.  Be  bold. 
Dare !  {Osez  !)  That  word  contains  all  the  policy 
of  our  revolution.'*  He  presented  several  decrees, 
importing  that  the  governing  committees  should  be 
purged ;  that  poverty  and  distress  were  to  dis- 
appear from  the  body  of  the  real  people ;  that  the 
committee  of  Genersd  Security  alone  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  faculty  of  examining  the  petitions 
and  reclamations  of  political  prisoners  (there  were 
at  this  moment  five  thousand  suspects  in  the  prisons 
of  Paris  alone),  and  of  liberating  the  said  prisoners 
if  their  patriotism  should  be  proved ;  that  all  such 
prisoners  as  should  be  recognised  as  enemies  to  the 
revolution,  or  as  suspects^  should  be  kept  in  prison 
till  the  peace,  and  then  sent  into  perpetual  banish- 
ment ;  that  all  their  property  should  be  confiscated 
and  divided  amongst  the  indigent  patriots,  of  whom 
regular  lists  should  be  drawn  up  by  every  com- 
mune in  France.  This  last  process,  Saint-Just 
observed,  would  notably  strengthen  the  republic 
and  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality,  by  taking 
from  the  criminal  rich  to  give  to  the  virtuous 
poor,  by  indemnifying  the  unfortunate  with  a 
division  of  the  spoils  and  property  of  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  by  making  comfort  and 
happiness  flourish  in  France — that  popular  happi- 
ness which  was  a  new  idea  in  Europe.  "  This 
plan,"  says  Thiers,  with  his  usual  placidity,  "  was 
the  Agrarian  law  imposed  on  the  suspects  for  the 
profit  of  the  patriots,^*  Wild  as  it  was,  it  was 
adopted  without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  other 
articles  of  the  decrees,  which  altogether  tended  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  to  exclude  firom  it  all  that  were  not 
the  friends  of  Robespierre  or  of  his  system,  seem 
to  have  been  passed  with  the  same  unanimity. 
The  Hebertists  had  concluded  that  it  was  not  in 
the  Convention  that  they  could  make  any  stand :  the 
Dantonists,  with  the  common  cowardice  of  French 
minorities,  had  given  up  their  ground  in  the 
House,  without  taking  up  any  other,  and  had  appa- 
rently surrendered  their  weapons ;  and  at  this  cri- 
tical moment  Camille  Desmoulins  even  left  off 
publishing  his  *  Vieux  Cordelier,'  which  had  cer- 
tainly been  making  converts  and  a  party  even 
among  the  sans-culottes. 

In  the  field  of  battle  which  they  had  chosen  the 
Hebertists  were  busy  enough.  Printer  Momoro, 
whose  wife  had  played  Goddess  of  Reason,  went 
among  the  faubourgs  and  the  most  desperate  sec- 
tions ;  and  he  got  up  a  striking  and  telling  scene 
by  veiling  in  black  crape  the  tablet  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  in  the  Cordelier  Club.  Not  being  able 
to  win  over  a  majority  in  the  Jacobins,  the  Cor- 
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deliers  set  themselves  in  a  state  of  open  hostility  to 
that  club,  declaring  by  manifesto  that  they  were 
better  patriots  than  the  Jacobins*  or  that  the  Cor- 
delier-Jacobins were  the  only  true  ones,  and  call* 
ing  upon  the  people  of  Paris,  the  real  people  and 
true  sans-culottes,  to  testify  to  their  character,  and 
to  the  truth  of  these  declarations.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  club  war,  or  war  of  clubs,  the  Jacobins  for 
Robespierre,  the  Cordeliers  for  Hebert.  But, 
besides  the  Cordelier  Club,  the  Hebertists  had 
good  ground  to  stand  upon  in  the  commune,  for 
Chaumette  was  still  procureur-general.  Hebert 
himself  was  substitute,  and  mayor  Pache,  uncertain 
as  to  the  side  for  which  Yictory  might  finally  de- 
clare, and  flattered  by  their  promises  to  make  him 
a  sort  of  president  of  the  republic,  smiled  compla- 
cently upon  their  projects.  In  the  revolutionary 
army  of  Ronsin  they  had  an  organised  force ;  and, 
though  the  greater  part  of  these  ruffians  had  been 
sent  into  the  Vendee,  there  remained  in  Paris  and 
the  neighbourhood  about  4000  of  them.  They 
were  favoured  too  by  what  had  been  a  potent  agent 
in  the  first  and  in  most  of  the  later  stages  of  the 
revolution — a  scarcity,  approaching,  in  some  parts 
of  France,  almost  to  a  famine.  They  produced 
pamphlets  and  placards  attributing  this  dreadful 
calamity  to  the  vices,  the  corruptions,  and  rapacity 
of  the  existing  executive.  At  this  juncture  Robes- 
pierre, who  was  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  bilious 
fever,  and  Couthon,  who  was  never  well,  fell  into 
serious  illness,  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves 
to  their  beds,  and  were  both  reported  to  be  at 
death's  door.  Other  terrible  chiefs  of  that  party, 
as  Billaud-Yarennes  and  Jean-Bon-Saint-Andre, 
were  in  the  departments.  If  the  blow,  the  grand 
coup  d'cStat,  could  be  struck  now,  surely  it  must 
succeed!  Thua  thought  the  H<^rtists,  who  for 
the  rest  resolved  to  proceed  according  to  the  old 
approved  system,  which  had  beoi  tried  so  success^ 
fully  with  mayor  P<Stion  and  with  the  present 
mayor  Pache  himself.  They  declared  the  sections 
to  be  in  insurrection ;  they  collected  a  mob  (not  so 
great  as  they  expected),  marched  down  to  the 
Hdtel-de-Ville,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  the 
commune  along  with  them.  But  here  they  sus- 
tained their  first  reverse :  sly,  cautious  Pache  had 
kept  out  of  the  way,  upon  information  timely  re- 
ceived that  in  fact  only  the  section  of  Marat  had 
insurged ;  his  deputy  (Lubin)  represented  to  the 
patriot  mob  that  they  were  under  some  illusion,  that 
the  Convention  and  governing  committees  had  just 
adopted  and  were  carrying  into  execution  the  best 
measures  possible  for  making  provisions  cheap  and 
indigent  patriots  happy ;  and  even  procureur-gene- 
ral Chaumette,  though  a  chief  of  the  H^bertist  fac- 
tion, and  one  of  those  whose  heads  must  £bl11  if  this 
insurrection  should  not  succeed,  eyeing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  force  before  him,  turned  pale  and  stam* 
mered  a  few  words  about  the  respect  due  to  the 
law  and  to  the  National  Convention.  In  the  mean- 
while Saint-Just  and  CoUot  d'Herbois,  acting  for 
Robespierre  and  Couthon,  who  were  sick,  and  for 
the  other  chiefs  that  were  absent,  ran  down  to  the 


Convention,  where  they  found  such  of  the  deputies 
as  had  assembled  trembling  and  doing  nothing, 
but  only  expecting  that  this  day,  the  16th  Ventoie 
or  Wind  month, — or,  in  '  slaves'  style,'  the  6th  of 
March, — ^was  going  to  bring  forth  a  hurricane  like 
that  which  had  swept  away  the  Girondists.  Saint- 
Just  called  them  to  life  and  exertion  by  represent- 
ing the  insurrection  as  nowise  dangerous,  and  by 
moving  that  Fouquier-Tinville  should  instantly  be 
summoned  to  the  bar.  That  truculent  accuser- 
general,  who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  hsd 
a  grand  wholesale  case  set  before  him, — as  when  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
fire  in  ]iiie,faire  un  feu  de  file^ — soon  appeared, 
and  received  the  orders  of  the  House  to  arrest  all 
agitators  and  conspirators  as  soon  as  might  be. 
This  being  done,  CoUot  d'Herbois  ran  to  the  Jt- 
oobin  Club  to  make  a  moving  oration,  and  to  claim 
the  support  and  succour  of  that  society,  without 
which  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  were  little 
worth.  Momoro,  who,  like  nearly  all  the  Corde- 
liers, was  a  member  of  the  Jacobins,  and  who  had 
not  yet  been  expelled  from  that  mother-society, 
ascended  the  Jacobin 'tribune  after  Collot,  and  ah 
tempted  to  prove  that  there  was  no  iDsurrection  or 
project  of  inaurreotion, — that  the  section  Marat  and 
the  Cordeliers  were  quiet,  weU-intentioned  citizens, 
Sec.  Momoro,  who  was  well  known  to  have  c(a- 
tributed  to  the  movement,  was  hooted  out  of  the 
speaking-place ;  and  Collot  was  charged  to  go,  in 
the  name  of  the  Jacobins,  to  fraternise  wi^  the 
Cordeliers,  and  bring  back  to  the  true  path  those 
friends  and  brothers  who  could  only  have  been 
misled  by  perfidious  men.  Collot,  however,  did 
not  risk  his  person  in  the  Cordelier  Club  till  the 
following  day,  when  the  insurgents  for  the  most 
part  had  separated  and  gone  to  their  homes,  cursing 
or  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  parade  they  had  been 
induced  to  make,  and  when  the  majority  of  the 
club  itself,  who  were  not  personally  committed, 
had  come  or  were  coming  to  the  conclusion  thst 
the  wisest  course  they  could  pursue  would  be  to 
give  up  the  Hebertists  and  nuike  their  own  peace 
with  the  Jacobins.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Collot 
came  to  fraternise,  it  only  eost  him  a  short  speedi 
to  induce  the  Cordeliers  to  tear  away  the  black 
crape  from  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  to  charge  him 
with  an  assurance  to  their  brethren  the  Jacobins 
that  they  would  always  march  in  the  same  road 
with  them.  The  game  was  now  up,  for  Ronsin's 
4000  heroes  of  the  reTolutionary  army  lost  heart 
at  the  diapersion  of  the  section  patriots,  protested 
that  they  were  too  few  to  attempt  a  coup-de-mamy 
and  began  to  desert  in  troops.  Although  they 
must  have  felt  that  their  case  was  desperate, 
although  they  must  have  known  that  Fouquier- 
Tinville  was  letting  loose  all  his  bloodhounds  upon 
them,  not  one  of  the  Hebertist  chiefs  attempted  to 
save  himself  by  a  prompt  flight ;  some  of  them 
tried  to  conceal  themsdives  in  Paris^  but  conceal- 
ment there  was  impossible,  for,  as  Saint-Just  had 
already  told  them,  they  were  watched,  surrounded. 
So  perfectly  sure  were  the  RobeapieRiata  of  theif 
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game,  that  they  played  with  it  as  a  cat  with  a 
crippled  mouse  that  cannot  run  away  or  find  a 
hole  to  hide  in :  they  let  several  days  pass  without 
taking  any  further  steps ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
13th  of  March,  by  which  time  Robespierre  and 
Couthon  were  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  at  their 
posts,  that  Saint- Just  presented  to  the  Convention 
a  report  which,  to  keep  up  the  old  fiction,  was 
styled  *'  Report  on  the  factions  of  the  foreigners, 
and  on  the  conspiracy  concerted  by  them  in  the 
French  republic,  to  destroy  the  republican  govern* 
ment  by  corruption,  and  to  starve  Paris."  In  a 
speech  still  more  terrible,  and  more  coldly  and 
systematically  atrocious,  than  any  he  had  yet  deli- 
vered. Saint- Just  not  only  fell  upon  the  Hi^bertists, 
as  plotters,  incendiaries,  robbers,  cut-purses,  vile 
atheists,  but  also  attacked  another  party,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  ex-capuchin  Chabot,  as  agents 
of  corruption,  stock-jobbers,  gamblers,  forgers,  that 
to  a  man  merited  the  guillotine.  Nor  were  the 
Dantonists,  who  had  in  a  manner  commenced  the 
war  upon  the  H^bertists,  treated  with  more  leni- 
ency : — Saint- Just  wanted  the  blood  of  all  of  them, 
and  of  a  vast  number  of  individuals  who  were  con- 
nected neither  with  Danton  nor  with  Camille  De»- 
mouHns,  neither  with  Hubert  nor  with  Chabot — 
men,  in  short,  who  had  avoided  linking  themselves 
with  any  party  whatsoever  in  the  vain  hope  of  keep- 
ing their  heads  on  their  shoulders.  These  neutrals 
were  all  declared  to  be  susjjecis.  And  Saint-Just 
demanded,  and  the  Convention  instantly  voted, 
another  exterminating  decree,  beginning  '^  Are 
declared  traitors  to  the  country,  and  shall  be 
punished  as  such,"  and  ending  with  a  wide-spread 
universal  category,  which  might  enfold  in  its  gi- 
gantic and  deadly  embrace  every  man  in  France 
that  Robespierre  or  Fouquier-Tinville  might  choose 
to  designate.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
Robespierre  ai\d  Couthon  reappeared  in  the  Ja- 
cobin Club,  where  they  were  received  with  accla- 
mations, and  promises  and  vows  that  that  society 
would  stand  by  them  now  and  for  ever.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  Fouquier-Tinville  got  into  his 
death-grip  Hebert,  Ronsin,  Vincent,  Morooro,  and 
all  the  chiefo  of  that  party,  including  a  Dutch 
banker  or  stock-jobber  named  Kook,  a  democrat 
and  ultra-revolutionist  of  the  first  water,  at  whose 
pleasant  country-residence  at  Paesy  the  H^bertists 
had  been  accustomed  to  dine  sumptuously,  and  in 
dining  to  settle  their  plots  and  plans :  in  all  they 
vrere  nineteen  men,  of  whom  not  one  made  the 
slightest  resistance.  And  during  the  same  dark 
hours  Fouquier-Tinville  seized  Chabot,  Bazire,  Ju- 
lian, and  the  whole  batch  of  those  who  had  been 
denounced  as  agents  of  corruption,  stock-jobbers, 
&c. ;  and  with  them  was  included  another  foreign 
banker,  the  Baron  de  Batz.  The  last-named  in- 
dividual had  not  been  so  intimate  with  Chabot  and 
Bazire  and  their  friends  as  the  Dutchman  Kook 
had  been  with  the  Hebertists,  but  he  was  arrested 
in  order  to  make  the  people  believe  that  both  fac- 
tions had  been  in  the  pay  of  foreign  powers,  and 
that  each  had  its  foreign  banker.    They  were  all 


safely  lodged  in  the  Luxembourg,  a  palace  converted 
into  a  state  prison,  and  which,  spacious  as  it  was, 
was  crowded  before  the  arrival  of  these  unexpected 
guests— crowded  chiefly  through  the  denunciations 
and  arrests  made  by  the  Ht^bertists  themselves  in 
their  brief  but  busy  day  of  power  and  triumph. 
As  the  new  prisoners  were  handed  in,  the  old  pri- 
soners crowded  to  see  them,  to  mock  them,  to  re- 
joice at  their  fall :  scenes  took  place  worthy  of  a 
Pandemonium  of  gibing,  mocking  devils.  Those 
whom  Hubert  had  sent  thither  vainly  fancied  that 
their  hour  of  deliverance  must  be  now  at  hand ; 
the  H($bertists,  upon  a  surer  calculation,  knew  that 
for  themselves  **  the  holy  guillotine  "  (they  had  so 
named  it  when  they  had  the  direction  of  its  knife) 
awaited  them  within  a  few  short  days  or  hours ; 
Greneral  Ronsin  continued  to  play  the  bravo ;  all 
the  rest  were  dejected — H<$bert  was  fainting,  Vin- 
cent in  convulsive  fits. 

On  the  morrow  all  Paris  seemed  in  a  trannport 
of  joy.  At  the  call  of  Robespierre  the  Jacobins 
assembled  in  extraordinary  session,  and  agreed  that 
the  arrests  were  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous ;  that 
the  commune  must  be  purged,  reformed,  recon- 
structed; that  Hubert's  official  superior,  Chau- 
mette,  who  had  been  left  undisturbed  in  his  office 
at  the  Hi)tel-de-VilIe,  must  go  to  the  Luxembourg, 
together  with  other  magistrates  and  municipals, 
chosen  and  appointed,  indeed,  by  the  sovereign 
people,  but  traitors  nevertheless ;  that  Anacharsis 
Cloot7,  who  had  always  been  preaching  atheism, 
and  sworn  constitutional  bishop  Gobel,  who  had 
led  off  in  the  abjuration  farce,  should  be  sent  to 
the  same  prison,  together  with  other  traitors  and 
conspirators  (all  in  the  pay  of  Pitt),  who  had  been 
connected  with  foul  Herbert  or  greedy  Chabot. 
And  forthwith,  by  another  easy  cast  of  the  net,  all 
these  fry  were  caught.  Fresh  scenes  of  Mephis- 
topheles  mirth  and  mockery  as  they  entered  the 
Luxembourg !  One  of  the  old  prisoners,  bowing 
to  Chaumette,  who  had  taken  to  himself  the  name 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  who  arrested  all  manner  of 
people  as  suspects^  said — "  Oh,  philosopher  Anaxa- 
goras !  I  am  suspect^  thou  art  suspect^  he  is  suspect^ 
we  are  suspects^  you  are  stupecU^  they  are  nupecU — 
all  are  stupects.^'  Chaumette  reeled  to  his  cell,  and 
never  showed  himself  again  until  he  walked  out 
with  gendarmes  to  go  before  Fouquier-Tinrille. 
On  the  1st  Germinal,  or  the  20th  of  March, 
twenty  of  them  went  through  the  tragical  farce  of 
a  trial.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  persons;  Clootz,  who  ought  to  have  figured 
with  Chaumette,  was  placed  with  Ronsin  and  Her- 
bert and  Proly;  Chaumette  was  put  aside  with 
Gobel,  to  be  tried  a  little  later.  H<$bert  and  his 
nineteen  companions  (Clootz  haring  raised  the 
number  of  this  party  to  twenty)  were  all  accused 
of  being  the  agents  of  foreign  powers,  and  they 
were  all  found  guilty  except  one,  who  in  the  whole 
business  had  s^ted  as  a  spy  for  Robespierre  and 
his  party.  On  the  24th  of  March  (the  trial  had 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  then  the  jury;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Girondists,  bad  cut  the  matter  short  by 
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declaring  their  consciences  to  be  satisBed)  the 
nineteen  were  led  to  that  scaffold  to  which  they 
had  sent  so  many  victims.  The  crowd  was  im- 
mense ;  the  richer  or  more  curious  of  the  spec- 
tators paid  for  places  iti  carts  and  waggons,  that 
were  bo  arranged  as  to  command  a  near  view  of 
the  guillotine ;  every  window  and  house-top  in  the 
streets  through  which  the  death-carts  passed  were 
crowded  with  spectators ;  and  the  Parisians  hooted 
and  jested,  laughed  and  blasphemed,  and  showed 
by  other  parts  of  their  conduct  that  in  ferocity, 
obscenity,  atrocity,  they  were  nearly  of  a  kin  with 
the  crouching,  shivering  monsters  and  madmen 
that  were  on  their  way  to  death.  HtSbert  fainted 
several  times  in  the  cart ;  only  Ronsin  and  mad 
Clootz  kept  up  the  bravado  to  the  last ;  Momoro, 
the  Goddess  of  Reason's  husband,  was  as  chap- 
fallen  as  Hebert ;  Vincent  was  again  in  fits  and 
convulsions.  It  seems  to  be  universally  allowed 
that  this  was  the  most  spiritless  batch  that  perished 
during  all  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Ronsin  consoled 
himself  with  saying,  and  no  doubt  believing,  that 
Robespierre  and  his  friends,  who  were  now  send- 
ing him  and  his  party  to  die,  would  march  the 
same  road  in  their  turn,  and  that  before  long. 
Ronsin  is  rated  as  a  vulgar,  unphilosophical  mind ; 
but  his  political  foresight  seems  to  have  been  as 
good  as  that  of  the  best  of  them.*  Clootz  acted 
as  atheist-chaplain ;  for  it  is  said  he  was  sorely 
afraid  lest  some  of  them  might,  through  weakness, 
die  believing  in  a  God  :  he  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  Hebert  by  preaching  comfortable 
"  doctrines  of  materialism ;"  and  he  is  said  to 
have  requested  to  be  executed  the  last  of  them  all, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to  establish 
"  certain  principles  "  while  their  heads  were  fall- 
ing. It  is,  however,  also  said  that,  when  in  the 
cart,  he  doubted  whether  it  were  not  all  a  dream — 
whether  it  could  be  true  that  mankind  were  so 
blind  and  cruel  as  to  think  of  immolating  their 
champion  and  orator — and  that  when  on  the  scaf- 
fold he  appealed  from  the  sentence  of  the  wicked 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  all  mankind  (au  genre 
kumazn), 

Madame  Momoro  had  been  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  Ckmciergerie  before  her  husband  was  put 
upon  his  trial «  for  fear  that  she  might  raise  their 
section — for  Momoro  and  the  goddess  had  their 
admirers  and  friends.  According  to  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  this  Goddess  of  Reason,  this  etherial 
essence,  was  very  terrestrial,  baring  only  passable 
features,  shockingly  bad  teeth  {des  derds  affr€uses\ 
the  voice  of  a  fish-fag,  and  une  toumure  gauche. 
But  this  is  a  portrait  painted  by  an  enemy — one 
of  the  old  prisoners  who  had  been  suspect  to  the 
Hebertists ; — and  we  lose  faith  in  his  candour^  and 
can  only  include  him  with  the  rest  of  the  rabid 
beasts,  when  we  find  him  in  the  sequel  laughing  at 
Madame  Momoro's  anxiety  and  agony  for  the  fate 
of  her  husband  while  it  was  as  yet  undecided,  or 

*  It  U  said  that  Bonrin  kept  np  hU  courage  with  drink — that  lie 
fiot  drunk  nightly  with  the  keeper  of  the  Liixeml)onrg  palace  or 
prison,  &<;. 


rather  while  it  was  not  yet  finidiedbythe  click 
and  drop  of  the  guillotine  (wretches  as  the  pair 
might  have  been,  there  was  affection  and  love  be- 
tween them,  and  this  would  have  made  the  feelii^ 
at  least  of  the  woman,  respected,  sacred,  every- 
where but  here)  ;  and  when,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
news  that  Momoro  and  Hubert  and  all  their  band 
had  perished,  we  find  him  punning  upon  the  God- 
dess of  Reason,  "  who  was  not  reflwonai/e  that  day," 
making  jests  of  the  wretched  woman's  woe,  and 
describing  the  exultation  of  all  the  rest  of  his  fel- 
low-prisoners, who  had  evidently  no  feeling  but 
for  themselves.* 

Nineteen  heads  had  fallen  in  one  day — ^in  tbe 
course  of  one  afternoon,  for  the  execution  did  not 
commence  until  some  time  afler  mid-day — ^yet  tbe 
Dantonists,  who  had  been  so  clearly  threatened 
with  the  same  fate  as  the  Ht^bertists,  remained  in 
their  despairing  inertia.  The  herd  looked  to  thdi 
leader,  and  their  leader,  who  had  never  been  any- 
thing more  than  an  oratorical  hero  or  a  bully,  bad 
nothing  to  offer  them  but  sonorous  phrases,  and 
found  hope  for  himself  in  his  vast  self-conceit— 
the  trap  which,  in  various  ways,  proved  fatal  to 
every  one  of  these  revolutionary  chiefs.  We 
believe  the  hope  was  of  that  kind  which  is 
called  a  half-hope  :  but  flight  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult ;  and,  although  Salles  and  Guadet,  fiarbaroui, 
Ptftion,  and  Buzot  had  not  yet  come  to  their  mi- 
serable end,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  fugitive 
Girondists  had  perished  to  warn  Danton  of  the 
perils  that  would  await  him  in  the  departments, 
even  if  he  could  get  clear  of  Paris,  where  his  burly 
person  and  rough  peculiar  physiognomy  were  known 
to  nearly  every  man,  woman*  and  child.  To  those 
who  kept  representing  to  him  the  danger  which 
threatened  his  party,  he  kept  responding,  "  They 
would  not  dare !"  {lis  n^otercdent  /)  Between  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  the  Ht^bertists  (on  the  16th  of 
March),  when  a  deputation  came  to  the  Convention 
to  congratulate  it  on  the  fall  of  those  conspirators, 
and  when  one  of  this  said  deputation  sang  a  song 
written  for  the  occasion,  Danton  was  in  his  seat ; 
and,  expressing  his  indignation  at  the  singing 
(though  he  had  ofkn  heard  the  like  thing,  and 
had  even  encouraged  it,  in  the  same  place),  he 
obtained  a  decree  that  henceforward  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  sing  songs  at  the  bar  of  the  House ; 
and  this,  as  has  been  observed,  was  the  great  and 
terrible  Danton's  last  ac/.t  It  appears  that  he 
never  presented  himself  in  the  tribune,  or  even  in 
the  House,  again,  though  incessantly  urged  to  do 
so  by  his  friends  or  partisans,  who  conceived  that 
his  loud  roar  might  produce  a  re-action,  with  won- 
ders and  miracles,  and  who  would  not  see  tbe  fiict 
that  the  roar  of  the  bull  is  nothing  but  a  loud  sound 
in  the  air  when  his  horns  have  been  cut  off  and  his 
legs  gyved.  The  Robespierrists,  who  now  saw  no- 
where the  shadow  of  an  opposition  to  their  sove- 
reign will,  which  was  held  to  be,  and  which  for 

•  Journal  of  a  Priaoner,  in  Collection  of  Nougaret,  as  quoted  in 
Hist.  Parlement. 
t  Quurtcrl^  Review,  Art.  on  Memoirs  of  RobespiertP. 
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the  time  in  reality  was,  the  representation  of  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  people,  arrested  Herault  de 
Sechelles,  the  great  showman  of  the  republic,  the 
great  author  of  the  existing  (upon  paper,  locked  up 
and  hidden)  republican  constitution  of  1 793,  the  fa- 
miliar associate  of  Camille-Desraoulins  and  Danton. 
"  You  will  be  the  next,"  said  Danton's  friends ; 
but  Danton  still  responded,  "  lis  n'osercUent  P* 
His  wife  entreated  him  to  fly ;  his  personal  friends 
— and  the  man  had  many — joined  in  the  prayer. 
If  he  had  spoken  unrhetorically,  he  would  have 
said  that,  being  already  in  the  toils,  it  was  idle  to 
think  of  flight — ^that  flight  would  expose  him  to  a 
worse  risk  than  any  he  ran  in  staying  where  he 
was ;  but  being  eternally  a  rhetor,  and  great  and 
sublime  in  words,  Danton  said,  ^'  I  am  weary  of 
this — I  would  rather  be  guillotined  than  guillotine 
others !  My  life  is  not  worth  so  much  trouble ;  I 
begin  to  be  sick  of  mankind !  .  .  .  .  But  if  ever 
Robespierre,  if  ever  Billaud-Yarennes  should  dare 

They  will  be  execrated  as  tyrants ;  the 

house  of  Robespierre  will  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  a  gibbet  planted  where  it  once  stood !  .  .  .  • 
But  my  friends  will  say  of  me  that  I  was  a  good 

husband,  a  good  friend,  a  good  citizen ! 

But  they  will  not  dare !"  His  friends  intimated 
that  Robespierre,  the  Salut  Public^  and  the  other 
governing  committees,  were  taking  their  measures 
to  arrest  him ;  and  they  again  recommended  what 
seemed  to  them  his  only  chance.  "  But  whither,'* 
cried  he,  "  can  a  revolutionist  such  as  I  have  been 
direct  his  steps  ?  If  France  cast  me  out,  there  are 
only  dungeons  for  me  in  the  rest  of  the  world ! 
Can  a  man  carry  his  country  with  him  at  the  sole 
of  his  shoe  ?  It  is  better  to  stay  than  go.  I  would 
rather  be  guillotined  than  guillotine  any  more. 
But  I  tell  you  they  will  not  dare !"  His  friends 
and  adherents  urged  him  to  go  down  to  the  Con- 
vention, rush  to  the  tribune,  from  which  he  bad 
so  often  thundered  and  shaken  France,  and  there 
denounce  Robespierre  and  the  committees,  and 
try  and  rally  round  himself  the  members  who  had 
so  recently  seemed  to  desire  a  more  moderate  and 
merciful  system  of  government.  It  is  said  Danton 
would  not  make  the  attempt,  because  he  knew  too 
well  the  personal  fears  and  base  subjection  of  the 
House ;  but,  if  Danton  had  not  been  overcome  by 
fear  himself,  assuredly  he  would  have  tried  the 
experiment.  On  the  30th  of  March,  Paris,  one  of 
the  jurymen  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  assured 
him  that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Robespierrists  to  send  him  to  the 
guillotine,  for  that  a  clerk  of  the  committee  of 
Sahit  Public  had  told  him  that  Danton's  warrant 
was  made  out,  and  that  he  was  to  be  arrested  that 
very  night.  He  repeated  again  his  "  lis  n'oseraiefit " 
— ^went  to  his  bed — and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
was  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  tramp  of 
gendarmerie  and  the  rattling  of  arms.  It  appears 
he  would  then  have  tried  to  fly,  but  could  not,  his 
house  being  invested  on  all  sides.  In  the  same 
night,  and  in  much  the  same  manner,  Camille- 
Desmoulins,  Philippeaux,  Lacroix  (Danton's  bro- 


ther commissioner  and  plunderer  in  Belgium),  and 
several  others  were  seized.  They  were  all  carried 
to  the  Luxembourg.  The  prisoners  crowded  to 
gaze  upon  them,  but  for  the  most  part  with  more 
friendly  eyes  than  those  they  had  lately  cast  upon 
Ht5bert  and  his  ribald  crew,  for  they  had  flattered 
themselves  that  Danton's  loud  oratory  and  Ca- 
mille's  smart  pen  were  to  make  moderation  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  consequently  to  open  the 
doors  of  all  the  prisons.  "  Eh,  messieurs !"  said 
Danton,  *'  I  hoped  soon  to  have  got  you  all  out  of 
this,  but  here  I  am  myself;  and  now  I  cannot  see 
how  all  this  will  end."  ()ne  of  the  first  persons 
he  saw  on  entering  the  Luxembourg  was  Thomas 
Paine !  The  great  American  (as  it  had  been  the 
fashion  to  call  him)  had  never  recovered  from  the 
eflects  of  his  humanity  in  endeavouring  to  save  the 
life  of  Louis  XVI.  Robespierre  had  caused  him 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Convention,  as  a  foreigner 
(although  he  had  been  naturalised),  in  June,  1793, 
had  subsequently  persecuted  him  as  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  liberty  and  equality ;  and  now  Paine  had 
been  for  some  time  in  prison,  where  he  was  occu- 
pying himself  in  finishing  his  'Age  of  Reason.' 
Danton  was  lodged  in  the  room  which  had  been 
occupied  a  few  days  before  by  Hubert,  and  which, 
after  another  turn  of  the  wheel,  was  to  be  occupied, 
though  only  for  a  few  hours,  by  Robespierre. 

On  the  morrow  morning,  when  the  arrest  of 
Danton  was  announced  in  the  Convention,  many 
faces  became  pale ;  but  not  one  voice  was  raised 
in  his  favour,  except  that  of  his  friend,  butcher 
Legendre,  who  had  courage  enough  to  say  that  he 
believed  Danton  to  be  as  pure  as  himself  (and  no 
man,  he  thought,  could  reproach  him,  Legendre, 
with  any  act  contrary  to  the  most  scrupulous 
probity),  and  even  to  move  that  Danton,  Camille, 
and  the  others  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and,  in  short,  be  tried  by  the  Convention 
itself.  The  majority  hooted  and  interrupted  the 
friendly  butcher,  and  then  Robespierre  answered 
him  in  a  long  speech.  *'  Why,"  cried  the  Incor- 
ruptible, "  should  we  treat  Danton  differently  from 
the  Girondists  or  the  HtJbertists  ?  The  republic 
must  be  strictly  impartial — the  law  must  be  one 
and  the  same  for  all !  •  .  .  What  signify  to  me 
the  fine  discourses,  the  eulogiums  which  men  may 
bestow  upon  themselves  and  their  friends?  A 
long  and  too  painful  experience  has  taught  us  the 
value  we  ought  to  put  upon  such  oratorical  for- 
mulas!  We  no  longer  want  to  know  what  good 
this  or  that  individual  may  have  done  to  the  revo- 
lution at  some  particular  antecedent  period :  we 
only  seek  to  know  what  men  are  doing  now,  and 
what  has  been  the  course  of  their  whole  political 
career !  [He  was  loudly  applauded.]  Why  has 
not  Legendre  mentioned  by  name  his  friend  La- 
croix, who  is  in  the  number  of  the  arrested  ?  Be- 
cause he  knows  that  he  cannot  decently  defend 
Lacroix.  He  speaks  about  Danton,  because  he 
believes  that  there  is  a  privilege  attached  to  that 
name ;  but  we  have  done  with  privileges  for  ever, 
and  we  will  have  no  more  idols  !     [Here  he  re- 
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ceived  several  rounds  of  applause.]  What  have 
we  ever  done  that  has  not  met  the  approbation  of 
the  people — of  all  France  ?  Are  we  not  free,  and 
just  as  we  are  free?  Why,  then,  should  any  one 
pretend  that  Danton  and  his  friends  will  not  have 
a  fair  trial  ?  This  is  doubting  the  national  justice, 
this  is  calumniating  men— upright  judges  and  a 
patriot  jury — who  have  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  National  Convention ;  this  is  distrusting  the 
Convention,  who  have  given  them  that  confidence; 
this  is  libelling  public  opinion,  which  has  sanctioned 
that  (our)  confidence  in  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
I  say  that  every  man  that  doubts  and  fears  the 
tribunal — that  every  one  that  trembles  at  this 
moment,  is  guilty ;  for  innocence  can  never  fear 

justice  and  public  surveillance ! And 

I  also  have  been  tempted  by  men  who  have  repre- 
sented that  I  am  myself  surrounded  by  dangers ; 
that  I  ought  to  cling  to  Danton  as  my  only  shield 
and  buckler ;  that  Danton  is  a  rampart,  a  tower 
of  strength,  that  might  save  and  defend  me ;  but 
that,  he  being  once  overthrown,  I  shall  be  left  open 
to  my  mortal  enemies.  I  have  been  written  to, 
the  friends  of  Danton  have  made  me  receive  letters, 
have  beset  me  with  their  discourses.  They  have 
fancied  that  the  recollections  of  an  old  intimacy, 
that  my  early  faith  in  false  virtues,  ought  to  de- 
termine me  to  slacken  my  zeal  and  passion  for 
liberty.  But  theae  things  cannot  touch  me.  I 
have  only  seen  in  the  flatteries  and  caresses  of 
Danton 's  friends  the  certain  signs  of  his  and  their 
terror !  Formerly  I  was  the  friend  of  Potion ;  but, 
as  soon  as  he  had  unmasked  himself,  I  abandoned 
him :  once,  also,  I  was  connected  with  Roland, 
but  Roland  turned  traitor,  and  I  denounced  him  !" 
To  calm  the  trembling  House,  to  conjure  the  despe- 
ration of  cowardice,  which,  at  times,  can  do  as 
much  as  coAirage,  he  said  and  repeated  that  he 
knew  the  number  of  the  Dantonist  conspirators,  of 
the  real  traitors,  to  be  but  small ;  and  that  the 
patriotism  and  magnanimity  of  the  Convention 
would  make  proper  distinctions  between  error  and 
crime,  between  weakness  and  conspiracy.  Le- 
gendre's  motion,  unsupported,  seconded  by  no  one, 
was  thrown  to  the  windL  Saint-Just,  in  the  united 
names  of  the  committee  of  SaltU  Public^  and  the 
committee  of  General  Security,  read  a  long  report, 
which,  though  it  professed  to  be  merely  an  arte 
d*accusaUon^  or  impeachment,  was,  in  effect,  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  accused  before  their 
trial  began,  and  without  their  having  been  heard 
anywhere  in  their  own  defence.  The  decree  was 
carried  not  only  with  unanimity,  but  also  with  loud 
applauding  and  cheering.  The  greatest  cowards 
probably  made  the  greatest  noise,  for  Robespierre's 
hint  to  the  tremblers  could  not  have  been  thrown 
away,  any  more  than  the  consolatory  intimation  that 
it  was  but  a  few  heads  he  wanted ;  and,  as  a 
French  writer  observes,  every  member  was  seeking 
to  gain  time  with  tyranny  by  delivering  up  other 
men's  heads  to  save  his  own.* 

Qn  the  next  day  the  Daiitonists  were  removed 

*  Mignet 


from  the  Luxembourg  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  on 
the  morrow,  the  2nd  of  April,  their  trial  began 
under  the  gentle  auspices  of  Fouquier-Tinville. 
Saint-Just  in  his  reports  had  connected  them  with 
the  old  treasons  of  Mirabeau,  the  Lameths,  La- 
fayette, Philippe  Egalite,  Dumouriez,  Carra,  and 
the  Girondists,  and  had  even  endeavoured  to  link 
them  with  the  new  conspiracy  of  the  HtJbertist*. 
But  Fouquier-Tinville  mixed  them  up,  in  the 
strangest  and  most  arbitrary  manner,  with  ex-ca- 
puchin Chabot,  Bazire,  and  all  that  swindling, 
stock-jobbing  crew,  among  whom  were  invol?ed 
another  foreign  banker,  or  stock-jobber,  a  nati?e 
of  Moravia,  named  Frey,  and  a  brother  of  the  said 
Frey,  who  had  been  an  army  contractor;  and 
with  this  motley  group  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
Herault  de  Sechelles,  a  Dane,  and  two  Spaniards 
(all  described  as  accomplices),  they  were  put  upon 
their  trial.*  Danton's  pride  was  much  hurt  at 
being  put  in  such  company.  Chabot  and  Bazire, 
to  make  the  humiliation  greater,  were  placed 
foremost  in  the  indictment,  and  were  questioned 
the  fynX  as  to  their  names,  callings,  places  of 
abode,  &c.  When  Fouquier-Tinville  put  these 
questions  of  formality  to  *'  the  Titan  of  the  Revo- 
lution," Danton  replied  magniloquently,  "  My 
name  is  (Jeorge  Jacques  Danton — a  name  not  un- 
known in  our  revolution  ;  my  abode  will  soon  be 
dans  te  neant  (in  annihilation  or  nothingness);  but 
I  shall  live  in  the  Pantheon  of  history  !*'  Camille 
Desmoulins,  when  his  turn  came,  spoke  in  much 
the  same  vein,  saying  that,  as  for  his  age,  it  wai 
just  that  of  the  good  sans-culotte  Jesus  Christ  when 
he  died — an  age  fatal  to  revolutionists  !t  Herault 
de  Sechelles,  Philippeaux,  and  the  rest  of  their 
friends  joined  them  in  complaining  that  they  should 
be  mixed  up  and  tried  with  swindlers,  forgers,  men 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  &c.  Chabot,  who  had 
been  at  the  very  head  of  the  stock^jobbing  party, 
swore  that  he  had  joined  them  only  in  order  to  learn 
their  secrets  and  denounce  them.  When  Danton 
spoke  in  his  own  defence,  his  loud-roaring  voice,  hie 
revolutionary  style,  his  gigantic  person,  and  gigantic 
rhetorical  figures  made  some  impression,  created 
some  emotion  in  the  spectators  and  auditors.  He 
demanded  that  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
Saiut  Public  and  of  the  committee  of  general  secu- 
rity should  be  made  to  appear  as  his  accusers,  and 
as  witnesses  against  him.  Above  all  he  called  for 
Saint-Just,  Couthon,  and  Lebas,  whom  he  styled 
the  three  most  downright  scoundrels  in  France,  the 
three  base  flatterers  who  were  fawning  upon  Robes- 
pierre and  leading  him  to  his  destruction.    **  Let 

*  It  WM  tcaicely  attempted  to  he  pored  that  the  Dantooiit*  bad 
ever  bad  tbe  sUghtfst  cunnexion  wiih  th««e  foreigner*  and  clock' 
jobbers.  Such  of  them  as  had  made  monoy  had  matie  it  in  a  diflerent 
manner.  The  connexion  between  Chalx>t  and  the  Preys  was  cliwe 
and  notorious  enough,  for  the  unfrocked  capuchin  had  married  a 
lister  of  those  two  foreign  adventurers,  and  had  recei\ed  from  them 
a  marriage  purUon.  said  to  have  been  800,000  livree. 

f  CamiUe's  age.  as  stated  in  the  indictment,  was  thirt^-Uuee. 
Danton  was  only  a  year  older.  Chabot  w«*  thirty-five.  Baxire  only 
only  twenty-nine,  Herault  de  Sechelles  thirty-four:  the  oldest  of  all 
the  batch  was  under  (orty.  "  Thus,"  says  Thien.  *'  talents,  etm- 
rage,  ))atrioti8m.  youth,  were  united  in  this  holocaust,  aa  they  had 
lycvn  iu  that  of  the  Girondists.**  And  this  is  the  most  moral  reflec- 
Uou  that  Tliiers  malves  on  the  subject. 
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them  appear,"  cried  he,  "  and  I  will  plunge  them 
into  that  nothingness  (neant)  out  of  which  they 
ought  never  to  have  risen.  I  must  speak  to  these 
three  rogues  who  have  already  ruined  Rohespierre. 
Let  those  cowards  who  have  calumniated  me  come 
and  attack  me  efi  face  i  Let  them  show  them- 
selves, and  in  a  moment  I  will  cover  them  with  ig- 
ix)miny  and  opprobrium !  I  have  said  it,  and  I 
repeat  it :  my  domicile  will  soon  be  in  nothingness, 

and  my  name  in  the  Pantheon ! My 

head  is  here  ready  to  answer  for  everything !  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Life  is  burthensome  to  me,  I  long  to  be 
delivered  from  it ! ."  President  Her- 
man, the  same  who  had  presided  over  the  trials  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Girondists,  rudely  interrupted 
him,  and  not  once,  but  often.  ''  Danton,"  said  he, 
**  audacity  is  the  common  characteristic  of  guilt ; 
the  innocent  are  calm.  You  must  be  decent,  mo- 
derate ;  you  must  respect  your  accusers ;  you  must 
remember  that  you  are  sent  before  this  court  by 
the  highest  of  all  authorities !  you  owe  all  obedi- 
ence to  the  decrees  of  the  National  Convention." 
**  Audacity !"  roared  Danton,  who  was  now  getting 
into  that  vein  of  courage  which  was  really  in  him, 
**  mine  is  a  national  audacity — an  audacity  very 
necessary  in  revolutions — an  audacity  which  France 
benefited  by  in  1792  when  the  Prussians  were  in 
full  march  upon  Paris,  and  when  the  cowards  of 
the  Convention  would  have  abandoned  the  capital* 
would  have  fled  behind  the  Loire,  would  have  sa- 
crificed the  republic,  and  have  left  France  to  be 
dismembered  and  partitioned !  There  was  a  time 
when  the  people,  when  the  Convention  thought  well 
of  the  audacity  of  Danton !  Is  it  from  so  strongly 
pronounced  a  revolutionist  as  I  am  that  you  would 
expect  a  cold  and  quiet  defence  ?  Men  of  my  stamp 
are  above  price — ^it  is  on  their  brow  that  liberty 
and  the  republican  genius  are  stamped  in  inefiOeuse- 
able  characters !  And  am  I  to  reply  to  the  con- 
temptible contradictory  accusations  that  are  here 
heaped  against  me  ?  I  have  been  the  hottest  man 
in  the  revolution,  the  most  ardent  friend  and  de- 
fender of  liberty ;  and  now  Saint- Just  and  Couthon, 

and my  whole  being  shudders  as  I 

think  of  this  list  of "  Here  the  presi- 
dent checked  him  and  reprimanded  him.  '*  The 
virtuous  Marat,"  said  Herman,  "  was  once  accused 
before  a  tribunal,  even  as  you  are  now.  He  felt  the 
necessity  of  justifying  himself,  but  he  accomplished 
his  object  like  a  good  citizen,  speaking  in  mild, 
respectful  language,  and  was  not  the  less  beloved 
by  the  people  for  it.  Marat  did  not  permit  him- 
self to  indulge  in  invectives  against  his  accusers. 
I  camiot  recommend  to  you  a  better  model  than 
the  great  Marat."  Danton,  changing  his  tone,  but 
still  demanding  that  Saint- Just,  Couthon,  and  Lebas 
should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  him,  continued 
for  a  short  time,  when  he  was  again  interrupted  by 
the  president,  who  told  him  that  irony  and  plea- 
santry were  no  more  to  his  taste  than  invective. 
^  Nothing  is  now  more  common,"  said  Herman, 
^*  than  to  meet  with  irony  and  pleasantry  and  jeux 
ck-^nois  from  aocitsed  parties  who  fieel  themselves 


crushed  by  their  own  deeds,  and  know  not  what  to 
say."  Taking  the  narrative  style,  but  still  chequer- 
ing  the  narrative  with  bursts  of  revolutionary  ora- 
tory, Danton  narrated  all  that  he  had  done  to  pro« 
mote  the  decisive  insurrections  of  the  people — all 
that  he  had  done  to  unmask  the  mercenary  traitor 
Mirabeau,  and  the  vain  conspirator  Lafayette— all 
that  he  had  done  on  the  day  when  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  court  wanted  to  go  to  St.  Cloud,  on  which  day 
he  it  was  that  had  blocked  up  their  passage  with 
pikes  and  bayonets — all  that  he  had  done  to  sound 
the  tocsin  on  the  9th  of  August,  1792,  and  the  ac- 
tive part  he  had  taken  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuile- 
ries  the  day  after ;  boasting  of  having  led  the  peo- 
ple to  sign  the  republican  petition  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  of  having  been  the  first  man  to  pro- 
pose openly  the  overthrow  of  the  throne — boasting 
of  all  his  revolutionary  deeds,  eicepting  only  his 
bloody  and  mysterious  exploits  during  the  September 
massacres.  Of  these  horrors,  the  guilt  of  which  had 
been  bandied  about  from  party  to  party,  of  these  Sep- 
tember butcheries  in  which  Danton's  participation 
was  certainly  less  than  that  of  many  other  men  now 
his  accusers  and  judges,  not  a  word  was  said  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  trial,  for  the  dominant  faction 
had  strong  reasons  for  desiring  that  those  scenes 
and  days  should  be  forgotten.*  When  the  presi- 
dent again  rang  his  hand-bell  to  interrupt  him, 
and  told  him  how  ho  ought  to  plead,  Danton  raised 
his  voice  the  higher,  crying  or  shouting,  '*  What  is 
it  to  you  how  I  defend  myself?  You  can  condemn 
me  all  the  same.  The  voice  of  a  man  pleading 
for  his  honour  and  his  life  may  well  drown  the 
tinkling  of  your  miserable  bell !"  As  on  the  trial 
of  the  Girondists,  no  satisfactory  evidence  was  pro- 
duced upon  points  of  delinquency,  which  might 
easily  have  been  proved:  thus  Danton  and  his 
brother  commissioner  Lacroix  were  not  proved 
to  be  guilty  of  the  rapine  and  plunder  in  Belgium : 
but  the  reason  is  obvious — there  were  men  sitting 
in  the  Convention,  and  now  voting  with  Robes- 
pierre, who  had  hetn  accomplices  in  that  guilt  or 
sharers  in  its  profits ;  and  both  Lacroix  and  Dan- 
ton demanded  that  some  of  these  members  should 
be  made  to  appear  in  court.  In  spite  of  the 
precaution  which  had  been  taken  to  admit  into 
court  and  into  the  galleries  none  but  such  as  were 
furnished  with  tickets,  the  Robespierrists  and 
the  court  were  in  a  panic  lest  Danton's  bold 
harangues,  lest  that  sonorous  voice  which  had  so 
often  thrilled  and  roused  the  great  sans-culottic 
heart  as  though  it  were  the  blast  of  a  thousand  trum- 
pets, should  excite  the  auditors,  and,  re-echoing  out 
of  doors,  produce  an  insurrection.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  first  day's  work  was  over,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  sent  back  to  the  Conciergerie,  president 
Herman  and  Fouquier-TinviUe  hastened  to  the 

•  Some  little  facts  came  out  on  the  trial  which  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  hare  aeen  noticed  in  any  of  the  bloffrmphies  or  hiatoriet  of  tb« 
Revolution.  It  appeared,  for  example,  tnat  Danton*  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1789,  three  da>-s  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  came  over  to 
England.  He  admitted  the  Caet,  and  said  he  passed  some  time  in 
this  country.  As  they  chote  to  cousider  this  visit  a  crime,  he  said — 
then  Marat  had  been  more  guilty  than  he.  for  Marat  had  paid  two 
visits  to  England. 
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committee  of  Salut  Public  to  impart  their  alarms, 
and  to  explain  the  great  uneasiness  they  felt  at 
Dan  ton's  audacity,  and  his  persevering  demands 
for  the  appearance  of  some  of  his  accusers,  and 
other  members  of  the  Convention.  They  found 
in  the  committee  only  Saint-Just  and  JBillaud- 
Varennes,  who  enjoined  the  president  to  take  no 
notice  of  Danton's  demands,  and  instructed  him 
and  Fouquier-Tinville  to  lengthen  proceedings  to 
the  end  of  the  three  days,  without  giving  or  per- 
mitting any  explanations,  and  then  to  wind  up, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  decree  which  had 
been  carried  in  order  to  give  their  quietus  to  the 
Girondists,  by  making  the  jury  declare  that  their 
consciences  were  sufficiently  enlightened,  &c.  We 
believe  the  description  of  the  excitement  which 
prevailed  among  the  people  of  Paris  to  be  much 
exaggerated ;  but  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the 
Robespierrists  were,  no  doubt,  excessively  great, 
as  they  were  on  all  occasions,  and  as  they  con- 
tinued to  be  when  Danton  was  no  more.  Circum- 
stances happened  too,  or  were  invented,  which 
increased  their  panic,  and  furnished  them  with  a 
pretext  for  passing  another  expeditive  decree. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  prisoners  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, there  was  a  certain  Laflotte,  who  had  been 
employed  diplomatically  by  one  or  more  of  these 
rapidly  succeeding  revolutionary  governments :  he 
had  been  a  charg^  d'affaires  at  Florence,  a  secre- 
tary of  embassy  at  Naples,  where  his  business  lay 
in  Jacobinising  thoughtless  young  gentlemen ;  and 
he  had  also  been  on  a  mission  at  Rome,  where  he 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  sharing  in  the  fate 
of  the  French  ambassador  (Basseville),  who  was 
massacred  by  a  furious  mob.*  Laflotte  was  a 
nimble,  tricky  man,  and  one  who  had  given  his 
proofs  ofcivism  and  revolutionism;  what  mistake 
led  him  into  prison  we  know  not ;  but  being  there 
he  resolved  to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by 
any  means.  He  frequently  sought  the  society 
of  General  Dillon,  who  solaced  his  captivity  by 
hard  drinking.  When  Dillon  was  not  drunk  he 
played  at  tric-trac ;  but  when  he  was  drunk  he 
gave  way  to  violent  and  imprudent  declamations 
against  Robespierre  and  his  party.  He  told  Laflotte 
that  it  was  high  time  that  true  republicans  should 
rise  against  their  vile  oppressors ;  that  the  Pari- 
sians seemed  to  be  awakened  by  the  behaviour  of 
Danton  on  his  trial;  that  the  condemnation  of 
Danton  and  his  friends  was  far  from  being  certain ; 
and  that  the  wife  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  by  dis- 
tributing assignats  in  proper  places,  might  get  up 
a  popular  insurrection,  which  would  save  and 
liberate  them  all.  Laflotte  waited  upon  the  head 
gaoler  of  the  Luxembourg,  and,  upon  promise 
given  that  he  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  he  re- 
vealed what  he  called  a  double  plot — a  conspiracy 
within  the  prison  and  outside  of  it — to  enlarge  the 
Dantonists  and  assassinate  Robespierre,  together 
with  all  the  other  members  of  the  governing  com- 
mittees. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  while  Danton  was 

*  Ou  lome  of  Laflouc*s  perfonnauces,  tee  ante,  \h  ^'* 


thundering  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
repeating  his  legal  demand   for  the  appearance 
in  court  of  his  accusers,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees, &c.,   when  president  Herman  was  half 
deafened  and  wholly  perplexed,  and  when  even 
Fouquier-Tinville  was  losing  heart  and  counte- 
nance, the  keeper  of  the  Luxembourg  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  committee  of  Salut  PttbliCy  and  pre- 
sented Laflotte's  deposition.  Robespierre,  Couthon, 
and  others  are  said  to  have  been  almost  petrified 
by  their  fears,  while  Saint-Just,  who  held  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  who  had  more  presence  of 
mind  and  invention,  soon  saw  the  good  use  which 
might  be  made  of  it.     However  this  may  be— 
whether  Saint- Just  was  or  was  not  made  bold  by 
that  which  made  his  chief  a  coward— it  is  certain 
that  it  was  Saint-Just  who,  on  the  third  day  of 
the  trial,  at  an  early  hour,  and  before  proceedings 
were  well  commenced  at  the  tribunal,  ran  over  to 
the  Convention  and  presented  a  most  startling  re- 
port on  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  country 
— the  last  dangers  to  which  the  country  and  lib^y 
could  be  exposed,  for,  if  the  legislature  would  only 
be  resolute  on  the  present  occasion,  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  republic  would  soon  be  secured 
for  ever.  **  Danton  and  his  co-accused,"  cried  he  in 
his  dolorous  voice,  *'  are  behaving  most  indecently 
before  the  national  tribunal !     They  are  in  open 
revolt ;  they  threaten  their  judges — they  even  pelt 
them  in  the  face  with  cnuubs  of  bread  made  up  into 
little  pellets ! — they  are  exciting  the  people,  and 
may,  very  possibly,  mislead  them.     Nor  is  this 
all :  they  have  prepared  a  conspiracy  in  the  prisons 
— ay,  in  the  prisons !    The  wife  of  Camille  has 
received  money  to  provoke  an  insurrection ;  General 
Dillon  is  to  get  out  of  the  Luxembourg,  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  conspirators,  to 
butcher  the  committees,  and  to  liberate  all  the 
guilty!"    The  deputies  cried  out  that  this  was 
horrible,   too  horrible  ;    and,  although   many  of 
them  certainly  desired  that  some  such  conspiracy 
might  succeed,  they  all  gave  way  to  their  present 
fears,  and  voted  unanimously  a  decree  proposed  by 
Saint-Just,  which  commanded  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  to  conclude  the  trial  of  Danton  and  his 
accomplices  before  they  adjourned,    and  which 
further  authorised  the  said  tribunal  to  silence,  or 
throw  out  of  the  debates  {meiire  hors  des  debats) 
all  such  prisoners   as  should  fail    in    respect  to 
justice,  or  endeavour  to  excite  troubles.     Vadier 
and  Vouland,  two  members  of  the  committee  of 
General  Security,  hastened  with  this  decree  to  the 
court,  where  they  found  the  prisoners  more  bold 
and  the  judges  more  dismayed  than  ever.     '^  What 
is  to  be  done  ?"  said  Fouquier-Tinville.   "  They  still 
call  for  their  accusers  to  appear  as  witnesses :  they 
are  demanding  still  more — they  are  calling  upon 
the  National  Convention  to  name  a  committee  to 
receive  the  denunciations  and  evidence  they  have 
to  ofler  against  the  governing  committees,  and 
against  a  project  of  dictatorship,  which  they  say  is 
entertained  by  Robespierre  and  those  committees! 
Within  doors  and  without  the  people  seem  to  be 
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much  excited — what  is  to  be  done  ?"  "  We  have 
got  the  villains  in  our  grip !  Here  is  what  will 
get  you  out  of  your  embarrassment,"  said  Vadier, 
handing  him  the  decree.  Fouquier  glanced  his 
eye  over  the  paper,  brightened  up,  ran  to  his  place, 
and,  with  a  voice  of  great  joy,  read  this  new  and 
horrible  law,  by  which  die  accused  could  be 
gagged  even  as  the  refractory  condemned  were 
under  the  old  regime.  Danton  rose  indignantly, 
and  called  the  auditory  to  witness  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  never  insulted  the  tribunal.  Several 
voices  cried  out  that  that  was  true;  and  there 
appeared  a  very  general  feeling  of  disgust  at  the 
decree.  The  tribunal  was  again  intimidated ;  but 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar  conceived  no  hope.  Camille, 
on  hearing  the  judges  speak  of  the  prison  plot,  of 
Dillon,  and  of  his  own  young  wife,  exclaimed  in 
the  accent  of  despair,  '*  The  scoundrels !  not  satis- 
fied with  butchering  me,  they  want  to  butcher  my 
dear  innocent  wife !"  Danton  said  that  the  day 
would  come  when  the  truth  would  be  known ;  and 
then,  pointing  to  Vadier  and  Vouland,  who  had 
brought  the  decree,  he  exclaimed,  "  See  there  the 
cowardly  assassins  that  will  never  quit  us  till  we 
are  all  dead  !"  The  two  committee-men  sneaked 
out  of  court ;  the  excitement  of  the  people  seemed 
to  increase ;  but  at  last  the  president  summoned  up 
courage  enough  to  pronounce  the  words,  "  Hots 
des  debats,^'  "  We  are  gagged,"  cried  Danton, 
''  we  are  all  immolated  to  the  ambition  of  a  few 
cowardly  brigands  I  But  they  will  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  guilty  victory.      I  drag  down 

Robespierre  in  my  fall Robespierre  follows 

me !"  Camille  Desmoulins  began  to  declaim  in 
the  like  sort;  but  the  president  gave  the  order, 
and  they  were  all  seized,  dragged  by  main  force 
from  the  bar,  and  carried  over  the  way  to  that  vast 
condemned  cell  the  Conciergerie.  Fouquier-Tin- 
ville  then  expressed  a  hope  that  the  conscience  of 
the  jury  was  sufficiently  enlightened.  The  jury 
rose  and  retired  to  their  chamber :  both  Fouquier 
and  president  Herman  followed  them,  and  remained 
closeted  with  them:  Herman  produced  for  the 
first  time  what  he  called  an  intercepted  letter,  and 
an  ample  proof  of  Danton's  correspondence  and 
complicity  with  the  coalition ;  only  three  or  four 
of  the  jurymen  hazarded  a  few  words  favourable 
to  the  accused ;  all  the  rest  promptly  agreed  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  every  one  of  the  accused 
except  Lullier,  and  with  this  verdict  the  foreman 
of  the  jury  returned  into  court  with  a  ferocious 
joy.  As  soon  as  the  verdict  was  read,  the  pre- 
sident pronounced  sentence,  and  ordered  execution 
within  four-and-twenty  hours — the  property  of  the 
condemned  to  be  confiscated,  the  sentence  to  be 
printed  and  placarded  in  all  parts  of  the  republic, 
&c  To  avoid  a  new  scene, — to  avoid  the  re- 
proaches and  violence  of  dying,  desperate  men, — the 
court,  setting  aside  the  law  which  required  the 
sentence  to  be  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  pri- 
soners at  the  bar,  resolved  not  to  bring  them  there 
again,  and  sent  the  sentence  on  the  following  morn- 
ing to  be  read  to  them  in  their  prison.     Some  of 
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the  condemned  stamped  the  paper  under  their 
feet — some  gave  vent  to  invectives  and  raging — 
some  heard  their  doom  with  silence  and  tears — 
some  with  indiflference  or  with  a  show  of  gaiety 
— that  great  procession  man,  that  eternal  actor 
(Herault  de  Sechelles)  is  said  to  have  been  the 
gayest  of  them  all :  Danton  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  dejected,  or  at  least  the  most  silent :  ex- 
capuchin  Chabot  was  not  there  to  have  his  con- 
duct observed,  for  (apparently  before  the  trial 
began)  he  had  taken  a  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  he  was  now  lying  in  the  infirmary  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie, suffering  agonies  from  the  poison,  which 
did  not,  however,  produce  death  in  time  enough  to 
save  him  from  the  guillotine.  No  time  was  lost 
in  binding  them  and  carting  them  for  that  great 
slaughter-house  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Camille 
Desmoulins,  who  travelled  in  the  same  cart  with 
Danton,  wept  about  his  wife,  and  then  went  mad 
and  tore  his  clothes  and  his  shirt  off  his  back,  so 
that  when  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  he 
was  almost  naked.  The  fine  speeches  made  or 
the  smart  things  said  by  Danton,  and  one  or  two 
others  of  the  party,  rest  upon  the  yielding  foun- 
dation of  the  scribbler  Riouffe,  or  upon  authorities 
equally  questionable,  which  differ  from  and  con- 
tradict one  another.*  Executioner  Samson  showed 
their  fifteen  bleeding  heads,  in  rapid  succession, 
to  the  people;  and  the  people,  just  as  usual, 
shouted  ^*  Long  live  the  Republic !"  It  was  the 
5th  of  April,  or  16th  Germinal,  only  twelve  days 
after  the  execution  of  the  nineteen  Ht^bertists. 
According  to  a  prisoner  in  the  Luxembourg,  the 
execution  of  the  Dantonists  excited  less  surprise 
than  the  execution  of  Hubert  and  Clootz  and  their 
gang. 

Camille  Desmoulins'  young  widow — only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age»  and  of  a  beauty  said  to  surpass 
even  that  of  Charlotte  Corday — was  by  this  time 
under  bolt  and  bar,  and,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
being  put  into  a  strange  batch  with  twenty-four 
others,  she  was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  This  batch  (the  term  foumie  was  now 
the  popular  and  common  expression)  was  indeed 
one  of  the  very  strangest  that  Fouquier  ever  made 
up  for  Samson's  oven.  It  contained  General  Dil- 
lon and  Bishop  Gobel,  Chaumette  and  Philibert 
Simon,  a  Dantonist  member  of  the  Convention, 
General  Beysser,  and  the  widow  of  Hebert,  who 
had  been  a  nun  before  the  revolution,  Grammont, 

*  The  orator's  prison  ejacnlations  scarcely  rett  upon  better  authority 
than  his  dying  swedies ;  but  it  may  have  been  true  that  he  exdaimea 
— ••  About  this  time  last  year  I  was  engaged  in  settlni;  up  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  Tribunal,  for  which  I  ask  pardon  of  God  and  mau  1"  Ga- 
mille  Desmoulins  was  very  sad,  and  had  brought  with  him  *'  sombre 
melancholic  books  "  with  Christianity  in  them,  such  as  translations 
of  Young's '  Night  Thoughts,'  and  Herrey's  *  Meditations.'  Real  who 
had  been  arrested  at  the  same  time  as  a  decided  Dantonist,  but  who 
was  not  tried  with  this  batch,  and  had  subsequently  the  good  forttine 
to  escape,  hiughingly  asked  Camille  if  he  was  jjjoinK  to  die  before- 
hitnci  ?  and  holding  up  Voltaire's  •  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  said,  "  This  is 
the  book  for  mel**^  Lacroix  was  dumb  with  grief  and  fear;  Philin- 
neaux  was  as  sod  and  as  silent  as  the  once  loquacious  Camille— and. 
like  Camille,  he  grieved  for  a  charming  and  much-loved  wife.  One 
of  the  i>risoners,  in  seeing  them  aU  pass  to  their  cells,  said,  *'  Heoreare 
enough  to  make  a  good  load  for  the  carts  1"  Ilcratilt  de  Sechelles, 
who  WHS  pla\-ing  at  pilch  and  toss  (ja  galoche,  a  favonrite  amiuement 
of  these  captive  lUtesmeD),  left  off  hu  game  to  embrace  his  friend 
Lacroix* 
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the  actor,  and  his  soi^,  a  youth  aged  Dineteen, 
Barbe,  a  maker  of  mattrasses,  and  Lapalus,  a 
justice  of  peace  and  judge  of  one  of  the  revolution- 
ary commissions  in  the  provinces,  together  with 
other  individual  of  the  most  different  stations, 
characters,  and  parties,  roo^t  of  whom  were  alto« 
gether  unknown  to  one  another  until  Fouquier-Tin- 
ville  drew  them  up  in  line  before  the  bar  of  the 
tribunal  as  brother  and  sister  conspirators.  Among 
other  treasons  against  the  state,  some  of  them  were 
charged  with  having  uttered  atrocious  insults  and 
calumnies  against  Robespierre,  and  against  the 
committee  of  ScUut  Public.  This  charge  was  par- 
ticularly laid  against  Herbert's  widow,  who  denied 
the  fact,  and  who,  moreover,  protested  that,  if  she 
had  ever  known  her  husband  to  be  a  conspirator,  she 
would  have  killed  him  with  her  own  hand,  like  a 
true  republicanesB.  Laflotte,  who  had  denounced 
Dillon  to  the  gaoler,  appeared  on  the  trial  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  inculpated  tne  widow  of  Camille  Des- 
moulins  and  several  others :  he  seemed  ready  to 
swear  away  the  lives  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands 
to  save  his  own  neck.  The  trial,  for  form  sake, 
was  allowed  to  occupy  three  days.  Nineteen  of 
the  prisoners  were  brought  in  guilty,  and  they  were 
all  guillotined  on  the  13th  of  April.  Anaxagoras 
Chaumette  was  almost  dead  before  he  reached  the 
scaffold :  Bishop  Gobel,  who  was  sixty-seven  years 
of  age,  was  penitent,  and  begged  absolution  of  a 
priest ;  the  ci-devant  nun,  Hebert's  widow,  shrieked 
and  wept,  but  the  fair  relict  of  Camille  is  said  to 
have  comforted  her,  and  to  have  behaved  with 
courage  and  dignity. 

As  the  terrible  armee  rholutionnatre  which  Ron- 
sin  had  commanded  was  disbanded,  and  as  the  acti- 
vity of  the  guillotine,  which  struck  off  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  heads,  including  that  of  Herbert,  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  which  before  the  middle 
of  this  current  month  of  April  had  struck  off  some 
two  hundred  heads,  includii^;  that  of  Dan  ton,  seemed 
to  have  left  itself  little  or  nothing  more  to  do, 
such  of  the  community  as  were  desirous  of  a  return 
to  mercy  and  moderation  flattered  themselves  that 
Robespierre  must  have  destroyed  all  those  who 
gave  him  umbrage,  and  that  Paris  and  France 
might  now  look  forward  to  happier  days.  But 
these  calculations  did  not  sufficiently  take  into  ac- 
count that  madness  of  fear  and  suspicion  which 
could  never  cease  in  men  like  Robespierre  and  his 
colleagues,  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  they 
were  in.  Before  this  month  of  April  came  to  an 
end  from  sixty  to  seven^  more  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  Place  de  la  RtSvolution  under  the  grim 
statue  of  Liberty.  All  manner  of  men,  and  of  wo- 
men too,  were  handed  over  by  president  Herman 
and  Fouquier-Tinville  to  Samson  and  his  assist- 
ants; the  poorest  and  most  essentially  sans-culottic 
classes  now  began  to  figure  on  the  scaffold— a 
pretty  sure  sign  that  Robespierre's  death-dance 
could  not  last  many  months  longer.  Ex-nobles, 
aristocrats,  respectabilities,  men  and  women  who 
had  cast  off  their  rags  and  become  rich  and  luxu- 
rious in  the  revolution,  the  citizens  of  Paris  could 


see  perish  with  pleasurable  emotions  and  joyou 
cries  about  liberty  and  equality ;  but  the  caie  wa 
altered  when  they  saw  the  bleeding  heads  of  jm- 
neymen  tailors,  sempstresses,  cobblers,  carten,  ud 
other  poor  artizans  and  labourers,  held  upwit^ 
increasing  frequency  as  the  heads  of  traiton  ud 
conspirators*  This  convinced  them  that  pofotr 
and  obscurity  would  no  longer  be  a  safeguird- 
this  made  them  think  of  their  own  necks.  Amoof 
the  more  distinguished  victims  that  perished  bt 
tween  the  middle  of  April  and  the  end  of  May  me 
d'Esprtim^nil,  the  old  parliamenter  and  the  hoo 
of  the  earliest  stage  of  all  of  the  revolution;  Cbi- 
pelier,  once  the  popular  president  of  the  Conititunt 
Assembly ;  the  venerable  Malesherbes,  who  hid  a 
nobly  defended  Louis  XVI.,  and  who  wu  not 
condemned  and  executed,  together  with  his  daogbtB 
and  his  granddaughter,  his  sons  and  gnndsoDi 
and  sons-in-law,  the  noble  Lamoignons  and  Clil> 
teaubriands  ;*    Lavoisier,  the  eminent   chemid 
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philosopher,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  \d 
been  a  fiurmer-general  of  the  revenue  before  tk 
revolution,  and  who  was  now  accuaed  of  having  in 
that  capacity  mixed  water  and  noxious  ingredients 
with  tobacco  (then,  as  afterwards,  a  monopoly  a 
government)  ;f  the  Marchioness  de  Crussol,  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  innocent,  amiabiei 
every- way  exemplary  and  almost  angelic  siater  of 
Louis  XVL  The  princess  and  the  marchiooes, 
like  twenty-three  other  individuals  of  very  diflfeient 
ranks  who  were  put  in  the  death-carts  with  them 
and  executed  all  on  the  same  day,  were  accuaed  oi 
plots  against  the  republic,  fiir  Fouquier-Tinville 
had  seized  upon  the  idea  first  presented  by  U- 
flotte,  and  when  other  pretexts  were  wanting  be 
now  invariably  charged  his  prisoners  with  priion 
pbts.  The  Bourbon  princess  behaved  like  a  he- 
roine before  the  bloody  tribunal,  and  like  a  martyr 
on  the  scaffold. 

•  The  Uviog  inheritor  of  the  anoieai  name  of  ChlteeohruBd  owi 
his  life  to  hit  abeence  fh>m  Prance.  He  was  trsTeUia?  st  the  tim  v 
the  wUds  of  America.  eoUeetint;  the  nutorials  for  eae  of  Iht  BStf 

Tilar  aoA  beit  of  his  niUMtous  writings. 
Lavoisier  teqaested  a  respite  of  some  days  in  order  to  Mm<^- 
tain  experiments,  the  reeolt  ef  whieh.  he  h«]^  woald  he  bmOt^ 
tomaniind.    Fouoaier-Tinville.  in  re^Mini;  the  respite,  coolly  «m<^ 
him  that  the  Tepublic  had  bo  need  of  okemiits  aad  ssvms. 
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Suicides  became  astoundingly  frequent.  The 
cynical  philosoplie  Chamfort,  whom  we  have  seen 
so  busy  and  so  influential  at  the  earlier  part  of  the 
revolution  in  the  conciliabula  which  Thomas  Paine 
and  the  other  republic*raakers  frequented^  know- 
ing that  an  order  for  his  arrest  had  been  issued, 
shot  himself,  with  an  unsteadv  hand,  with  a  pistol, 
and  then  cut  and  mangled  himself  with  a  razor. 
He  did  not  die  at  the  time,  but  lingered  in  agony 
and  as  an  object  of  horror  for  several  months,  ana 
then  died  when,  but  for  his  self-inflicted  wounds, 
he  might  have  lived  on  in  safety  and  in  good  repute. 
Other  persons  of  less  name  used  the  pistol,  the 
razor,  the  sword,  or  the  knife,  with  a  more  de- 
cided hand  (but  poison  appears  to  have  been  most 
frequently  resorted  to) :  in  most  parts  of  France 
desperate  beings,  starved  or  driven  out  of  Uieir 
hiding«places,  or  driven  frantic  by  their  fears, 
destroyed  themselves  in  fields  or  by  the  roadside. 
Still,  however,  the  sans-culottic  municipalities,  the 
revolutionary  committees,  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and 
all  the  authorities  which  had  been  constituted  by 
the  revolution,  expressed  their  approbation  of 
everything  that  was  done,  and  their  entire  con- 
fidence in  Robespierre's  government.  After  the 
execution  of  the  Ht^bertists  and  the  Dantonists 
addresses  poured  in  from  every  comer,  from  every 
department,  from  almost  every  commune,  felici- 
tating the  Convention  and  the  committee  of  Salut 
Public  on  the  energy  they  had  displayed,  and  on 
the  success  which  had  attended  it.  Many  of  these 
innumerable  addresses  recommended  thelegisla- 
tive  and  governing  powers  to  persevere  in  the 
same  energetic  course,  until  the  head  of  every 
traitor  or  enemy  to  the  republic,  or  to  the  liberty 
and  equality  of  the  French  people,  was  struck  off. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  countenance  and 
encouragement  that  CoUot  d'Herbois  announced, 
in  the  Jacobin  Club,  that  Samson  had  yet  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do ;  that  there  was  not  a  street, 
scarcely  so  much  as  a  house  in  Paris  but  concealed 
some  conspirator ;  that,  though  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  had,  by  what  it  had  already  done,  secured 
to  itself  a  glorious  place  in  the  history  of  legene* 
rated  France,  it  must  still  be  doings— must  still  be 
aealolu,  indefatigable,  inexorable.  Under  the  same 
auspices  Saint-Just  repeated  the  same  axioms  in 
the  National  Convention ;  and  that  mixed  assem- 
blage of  sanguinary  scoundrels  and  loathsome 
cowards  applauded  all  he  said,  and  voted  unani- 
mously and  by  acclamation  every  torturing,  cut- 
throat decree  he  proposed. 

The  Cordelier  club,  for  a  long  time  a  sort  of 
rival  of  the  Socii^Ui  Mfere,  had  been  rent  and  shaken 
by  the  schism  between  the  Hf^bertists  and  the 
Dantonists,  and,  after  the  fall  of  both  of  these  par- 
ties, it  fell  itself;  its  terrified  members  pnmounced 
their  own  dissolution,  and  penitently  implored  to 
be  re-admitted  to  the  embracses  of  the  indulgent 
Mother.'  As  the  other  nolitical  clubs  in  Paris  were 
of  small  account,  the  Jacobins  were  soon  enaUed 
to  shut  them  all  up.  Thus  there  remained  only 
the  one  gtett  club  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Bae  St. 


HononS,  which  has  been  properly  called  ''  Robes- 
pierre's House  of  Lords.*' 

In  the  whole  month  of  May  the  number  of 
lives  sacrificed  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution 
reached  the  fearful  amount  of  324.  Collot 
d'Herbois,  who  had  become  principal  orator  at  the 
Jacobins,  as  Robespierre,  Couthon,  Saint-Just,  and 
Barr^re  were  absorbed  by  the  business  of  the  go- 
verning committees,  and  who  was  ever  repeating 
that  France  must'  sweat  more  blood,'  was  attacked 
on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  May  by  one  Amiral,  a 
desperate  man  from  the  south  of  France,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  a  place  and  left;  to  starve.  He 
waited  in  the  streets  for  the  ci-devant  comedian, 
who  was  generally  drunk  at  that  time  of  night,  and 
he  fired  one  or  two  pistols  at  him,  but  without 
hitting  him.  Being  pursued,  and  (after  a  vain 
attempt  to  kill  himselO  captured  by  a  patriotic 
locksmith,  Amiral  declared  that  he  had  really  in- 
tended "  to  purge  France  of  a  tyrant,*'  that  he  had 
thought  of  taking  off  Robespierre  as  well  as  Collot, 
and  Uiat  he  grieved  he  had  not  succeeded ;  for,  if 
he  had  killed  either  Collot  or  Robespierre,  he 
would  have  become  an  object  of  admiration  to  the 
universe,  and  his  name  would  have  lived  in  history. 
He  most  solemnly  denied  having  any  accomplices, 
or  having  acted  upon  the  suggestion  of  others.  On 
the  following  day  Barr^re  announced  to  the  Con- 
vention that  this  was  a  new  plot  of  Pitt — ^that 
dealer  in  coalitions — that  hirer  of  assassins!  The 
deputies  agreed  that  it  must  be  so,  and  that  the 
perfidious  English  government,  being  determined 
to  cut  off  Robespierre  and  all  the  members  of  the 
SaltU  Publicy  it  was  quite  clear  that  Amiral  must 
have  a  vast  manv  accomplices.  Couthon  made  a 
terrible  speech,  in  which  he  coupled  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg  with  Pitt,  and  furthermore  declared  that 
all  the  Sings,  princes,  and  aristocracies  of  Europe 
were  engaged  m  these  assassination  plots.  **  But 
let  them  sharpen  their  daggers,**  cried  he,  *<we 
republicans  of  France  are  too  great  to  follow  their 
vile  example !"  The  House  fell  into  a  delirium, 
partly  red,  but  for  the  far  greater  part,  fictitious ; 
the  excitement  spread  through  Paris  ;  the  tribunal, 
the  police  and  its  countless  agents  were  commanded 
to  be  more  than  ever  vigilant ;  and  thousands  of 
eyes  and  hands  went  peering  and  groping  about  in 
seardi  of  the  hired  assassins  of  the  Enfflish  minister 
and  the  accomplices  of  Amiral,  who  had  really  no 
accomplices  wlmtsoever.  Collot  d'Herbois  reaped 
a  full  field  of  glory :  living,  he  was  honoured  al- 
most as  much  as  Marat,  when  really  killed  by 
Charlotte  Corday's  knife; — ^the  Convention  em- 
braced 1dm,  the  whole  Jacobin  club  hugged  and 
kissed  him,  and  in  each  august  assembly  the  chief 
orators  exhausted  themselves  in  his  praise.  Robes- 
pierre, as  if  jealous,  stayed  away  ooth  from  the 
House  and  from  the  club.  But  m  the  course  of 
this  busy,  noisy  day,  Robespierre  secured  to  him- 
self the  same  sympathy  and  the  same  applause. 
A  young  woman,  respectably  attired  and  of  a  mild 
blooming  countenance,  called  at  the  carpenter  or 
cabinet-maker's  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors, 
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where  the  Incorruptible  resided,  and  insisted  upon 
seeing  the  great  man.     She  was  told  that  Robes- 
pierre was  out,  or  that  he  could  not  be  seen.     She 
insisted  more  eagerly  than  ever  upon  her  right  of 
being  admitted  to  speak  with  a  public  functionary 
and  a  representative  of  the  people.    The  women 
of  the  house  became  alarmed  at  her  manner,  par- 
ticularly one  of  the  carpenter's  daughters,  Cornelia 
Duplais,  who  had  for  many  months  been  living 
with  Robespierre  as  his  wife  without  the  old  reli- 
gious ceremony,  or  the  new  civil  contract.*  More- 
over the  Incorruptible  had  now  for  some  time  had 
a  volunteer  body-guard,  popularly  styled  Tappenl- 
Durs  (strike-hards),  armed  with  bludgeons  and 
pikes,  who  escorted  him  when  he  went  abroad,  and 
who  at  other  times  mounted  guard  round  about 
Duplaix's  house.     Some  of  these  strike-hards,  as 
vigilant  and  suspicious  as  Cornelia  (who  was  not 
80  fortunate  as  to  be  a  mother  of  Gracchi),  ran  and 
secured  the  pertinacious  visitor.     There  is  even 
more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  contradiction  in 
the  various  accounts  of  what  followed.    According 
to  some,  they  found  a  knife  about  her  person  ;  but 
it  was  at  that  time  a  common  custom  in  France  for 
people  to  carry  knives  in  their  pockets  to  cut  their 
victuals,  so  that  the  possession  of  one  knife  would 
not  be  extraordinary.     According  to  others,  there 
were  two  knives,  which  looked  more  suspicious. 
But,  again,  some  say  that  she  had  no  knife  about 
her  person,  but  that  one  knife  (or,  as  others  have 
it,  two  knives)  were  found  in  a  small  basket  con- 
taining a  change  of  linen,  which  she  had  left  in 
the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  lemonade  who  lived  hard 
by  Robespierre's  lodgings.     Some  writers  of  the 
day,  like  Mercier,  not  merely  doubt,  but  absolutely 
deny,  that  the  poor  girl  had  any  real  design  against 
the  life  of  the  tyrant;  and  assert  that  Robespierre, 
envying  Collot  his  honours,  dreamed  and  published 
that  a  second  Charlotte  Corday  had  attempted  to  as- 
sassinate him :  it  appears  most  likely,  nevertheless, 
that  the  poor  girl  had  really  entertained  the  notion 
of  playing  the  part  of  Corday,  but  that  being  weak 
and  silly,  and  probably  more  than  half-crazed,  she 
had  gone  to  work  in  a  most  awkward,  undecided 
manner.    This  question,  however,  must  be  left  in 

*  ThiB  womui  waa  Duplaix't  eldeit  daughter.  Before  the  r»vola- 
tion  her  ChriitiaD  name  iiad  been  Eleonore;  but,  according  to  the 
almoet  univeraal  faahion  of  the  time,  the  had  changed  itinto  the 
clastic  old  Roman  name  of  Cornelia.  Her  second  sister  lived  »ith 
Lebas,  one  of  Robespierre's  worst  sateUites;  but  it  appears  that 
Lebas  condescended  to  some  sort  of  marriage  ceremony.  A  thiid 
sister  was  married  to,  or  lived  with,  another  member  of  the  National 
Ck)nvention  whose  name  is  not  meutioned.  but  who.  no  doubt,  was 
another  satellite  of  the  Inoomiptible.  Madame  Duplaiz*  the  mother 
of  these  three  sisters,  was  a  conspicuous  leader  of  those  atrocious 
women  called  Let  Tricoteutei  de  la  (hdUotine,  fh>m  their  habit  of 
sitting  dailv  round  the  scalfold  knitting  (tricoter).  Duplaix,  the 
iktber,obtuned. through  Robespierre's  patronage,  the  very  mfluential 
and  profitable  post  of  Juror  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  and  his 
son  was  put  into  some  weU-paid  ofBoe.  The  affection  of  the  Ikmiiy 
to  their  lodger  was  not,  therefore,  wholly  disinterested.  It  was  with 
these  people,  and  with  Nicolas,  a  printer.  Arthur,  a  stationer,  and 
•ome  other  obacore  individuals  wholly  dependent  upon  him,  that 
Robespierre  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time— all  the  hours  that 
were  not  devoted  to  bosineas  in  the  committees,  the  Convention,  or 
the  club.  It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  his  division  of  the  house 
was  fitted  up  with  much  elegance  and  luxury,  and  that  his  dress  was 
always  exceedingly  neat  and  smart,  if  not  el^ant.  It  should  appear 
that  nis  ^iire  wme  and  her  sisters  had  not  much  more  humanity 
than  their  mother,  for  It  is  related  of  them  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  sic  dav  after  day  at  their  windows  to  see  the  jfimrnees  or 
batches  pass  to  the  place  of  execution. 


doubt.  If  accident  had  not  favoured  Robespierre,  it 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  he  would  have  resorted 
to  invention ;  and,  in  the  state  of  the  public  niiDd» 
little  ingenuity  would  be  required  to  make  any 
given  person  pass  for  a  conspirator  and  assassin. 
When  his  Tappent-Durs  carried  their  prisoner  be- 
fore those  scoxmdrels,  who  dealt  much  harder  bbwi, 
the  Committee  of  General  Security  and  Surveil- 
lance, she  stated  that  her  name  was  Aimee  CtSciie 
Renault,  that  she  was  twenty  years  old,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  paper-maker  or  stationer  of  Paris. 
If  mad,  there  was  some  method  in  her  madness— a 
case  much  more  common  than  uncommon.  When 
asked  whether  on  being  arrested  she  had  not  said  that 
she  would  shed  her  life's  blood  to  have  a  king  again 
in  France,  she  answered  that  she  had  said  it  be- 
cause she  preferred  a  king  to  fifty  thousand  tyrants. 
But  when  asked  what  use  she  intended  to  make  of 
the  knife  or  knives,  and  what  motive*  except  asaas- 
sination,  could  have  led  her  to  Robespierre's  abode, 
she  declared  that  she  had  never  intended  to  do  die 
least  hurt  to  any  person,  and  that  all  she  had 
wanted  was  to  see  how  a  t3rrant  was  made,  d  vdr 
comment  etait  fait  un  tyran  I  But  then,  upon  being 
questioned  about  the  change  of  linen  found  in  the 
basket,  she  said  she  had  brought  it  for  her  use  in  the 
place  she  was  sure  of  going  to ;  and  to  the  interroga- 
tory, **  What  place  do  you  mean  ?"  she  responded, 
"  Why,  to  prison,  and  thence  to  the  guillotine  I' 

On  the  morrow  morning  (the  24th  of  May)  one 
of  Robespierre's  creatures  rose  in  the  Convention 
to  ask  whether  it  were  true  that  a  new  Charlotte 
Corday  had  arisen  to  assassinate  a  representative 
of  the  people  ?  The  president  replied  that  it  wai 
too  true,  but  that  they  had  got  the  she-devil  safe 
in  prison,  and  that  a  full  report  on  her  crimes 
would  be  presented  on  the  26th.  On  the  25th 
Robespierre,  who  had  been  invisible  for  some  days, 
went  in  the  midst  of  his  Tappent-Durs  to  the  Ja- 
cobin Chib,  where  he  was  received  with  far  greater 
enthusiasm  than  Collot  d'Herbois  had  met  with. 
Butcher  Legendre,  who  had  been  in  great  danger 
on  account  of  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  &te 
of  some  of  the  Dantonists,  and  who  had  only  re- 
trieved that  false  step  by  declaring  in  the  Jacobins 
that  he  had  been  labouring  under  an  illusion,  but 
was  now  fully  convinced  that  Danton  and  all  his 
party  were  detestable  traitors  and  conspiratOTs, 
ascended  the  tribune  as  the  great  Incorruptible 
entered  the  hall,  and  exclaimed,  "  The  hand  of 
crime  has  been  raised  to  strike  Virtue,  but  the 
God  of  Nature  would  not  suflfer  the  blow !"  As 
had  happened  before,  several  conspicuous  Jacobins 
and  members  of  the  Convention  put  in  their  claims 
for  the  honours  of  having  narrowly  escaped  asMs- 
sination  and  martyrdom ;  and  Couthon  tmd  others 
exclaimed,  **  These  assassinations  all  proceed  from 
the  faction  of  the  foreigners !  These  murderers 
are  all  hired  by  Pitt!  Let  us  declare  the  British 
government  guilty  of  treason  against  humanity 
(coupMe  deTese-intmaniie),**  Accordingly  on  the 
26th,  when  the  report  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention by  Barrere,  who  continued  to  be  the  gieat 
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compiler  of  these  papers,  it  was  moved  in  form, 
and  unanimously  voted,  that  henceforward  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  any  English  or  Hano- 
verian soldier;  and  that  this  order  should  be 
dispatched  immediately  to  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
mission  to  those  armies — ^the  latter  being  bound  to 
see  to  the  punctual  execution  of  the  same.  To 
this  brutality  the  Duke  of  York  made  a  very  pro- 
per reply,  in  general  orders  issued  on  the  7th  of 
June.  **  His  royal  highness,"  said  the  paper, 
*^  anticipates  the  indignation  and  horror  which  have 
naturally  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  brave  troops 
whom  he  addresses,  upon  receiving  this  informa- 
tion. His  royal  highness  desires,  however,  to  re- 
mind them,  that  mercy  to  the  vanquished  is  the 
brightest  gem  in  a  soldier's  character,  and  exhorts 
them  not  to  sufier  their  resentment  to  lead  them 
to  any  precipitate  act  of  cruelty  on  their  part, 
which  may  sully  the  reputation  they  have  acquired 
in  the  world.  His  royal  highness  believes  tnat  it 
would  be  difficult  for  brave  men  to  conceive  that 
any  set  of  men,  who  are  themselves  exempt  from 
sharing  in  the  dangers  of  war,  should  be  so  base 
and  cowardly  as  to  seek  to  aggravate  the  cala- 
mities of  it  upon  the  unfortunate,  people  who 
are  subject  to  their  orders.  It  was  indeed  re- 
served for  the  present  times  to  produce  to  the 
world  the  proofs  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  such  atrocity  and  infamy.  The  pretence  for 
issuing  this  decree,  even  if  founded  in  truth,  would 
justify  it  only  to  minds  similar  to  those  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Convention.  It  is,  in 
fact,  too  absurd  to  be  noticed,  and  still  less  to  be 
refuted."  The  duke  recalled  to  memory  that,  in  all 
the  wars  which  had  existed  between  the  English 
and  the  French,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider each  other  in  the  light  of  generous  as  well  as 
brave  enemies,  while  the  Hanoverians,  for  a  cen- 
tury the  allies  of  the  English,  had  shared  in  Mm 
reciprocal  esteem ;  that  hitherto,  when  the  combat 
was  over,  the  conquerors  had  become  the  friends 
of  the  eonquered,  covering  the  wounded  with  their 
own  cloaks,  and  carrying  them  to  their  own  hos- 
pitals, &c.  He  would  not  believe  that  the  French, 
even  under  their  present  infatuation,  could  so  far 
forget  their  character  as  soldiers  as  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  so  dangerous  and  disgracefid  a  decree ; 
he  hoped  and  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  war  would 
be  conducted  as  became  civilised  nations,  that  the 
French  army  would  not  relinquish  every  title  to 
the  character  of  soldiers  and  of  men  by  obeying  so 
atrocious  an  order,  and  that  his  own  brave  troops 
vravld  not  be  compelled  to  make  terrible  retaliation. 
Some  of  the  rabble  of  the  republican  army  con- 
tinued to  commit  great  cruelties  wherever  they 
found  the  opportunity ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  soldiers  refused  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
decree ;  some  of  them  said  that,  if  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  wanted  to  murder  prisoners, 
they  had  better  take  them  and  kill  them  themselves, 
or,  having  taken  them,  send  them  to  Paris  to  the 
strong  man,  Samson.  I 


In  the  meantime  the  so-called  conspiracies  of 
Amiral  and  Cecile  Renault  furnished  Samson  with 
an  abundant  crop  of  heads,  for  they  were  not  only 
executed  themselves,  but  their  relatives  and  friends, 
with  some  who  had  never  known  them,  or  even 
seen  them  before,  they  were  all  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  the  tribunal  together,  were  put  into  the 
death-carts  with  them  as  accomplices  and  co-agents 
of  Pitt.  Thus  Cecile  Renault's  father  and  brother ; 
one  Saintonax,  a  surgical  student  in  the  provinces ; 
one  Cardinal,  a  poor  schoolmaster  of  Paris  (who, 
being  drunk,  had  said  he  thought  the  French  base 
cowards  to  submit  to  such  tyranny) ;  the  venerable 
Sombreuil,  once  governor  of  the  Invalides,  who  had 
been  saved  by  his  heroic  daughter  from  the  Sep- 
tember massacres ;  Madame  Buret,  an  actress  of 
the  Opera,  with  her  servant,  a  girl  of  eighteen ; 
Michonis,  the  municipal  who  had  shown  some 
tenderness  to  the  late  queen  during  her  confinement 
in  the  Conciergerie ;  Madame  de  St.  Amaranthe, 
with  her  two  daughters,  aged  seventeen  and  nine- 
teen, aud  other  persons  still  more  dissimilar,  were 
put  in  the  same  batch  with  Amiral  and  Cecile, 
and  were  clothed  like  them  in  red  shirts,  to  de- 
signate that  they  were  all  murderers  and  assassins. 
The  entire  batch  amounted  to  fifiy-four  I 

All  this  blood  was  poured  out  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  long  drowsy  harangues  about  the  neces- 
sity of  public  morality  and  republican  virtue.  In 
presenting  one  of  his  most  terrible  reports,  Saint- 
Just  had  moved  that  Morality  and  Virtue  should 
be  declared  the  order  of  the  day — a  vote  which  the 
Convention  passed  unanimously.  Robespierre, 
since  the  fall  of  Chaumette  and  Clootz  and  all  that 
gang,  had  repeatedly  declared  that  atheism  was  so 
foul  a  thing  that  it  could  not  have  been  thrown 
into  France  except  by  Pitt ;  that  there  could  be 
no  security  even  for  republican  virtue  unless  they 
voted  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  of  some  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  At  first 
there  seemed,  at  least  in  the  Convention,  a  pretty 
general  disposition  to  sneer  at  both  these  dogmas, 
as  unworthy  of  the  enlightenment  of  France,  and 
as  tending  to  revive  the  old  superstitions ;  but  when 
Robespierre  and  Saint- Just,  Couthon  and  others  of 
that  party,  held  up  atheism  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
crimes  of  which  the  Ht^bettists  and  Dantonists  had 
been  guilty,  proclaimed  it  to  be  an  importation 
from  England,  and  intimated  that  its  propagators 
and  abettors  must  expect  nothing  less  than  that  a 
virtuous  republic  would  take  off  their  heads,  these 
mockers  all  took  the  cue,  learned  the  short  and 
easy  lesson,  and  professed  themselves  (what  Saint- 
Just  and  Robespierre  really  were)  determined  and 
fanatical  deists,  and  implicit  believers — without 
any  revelation,  but  by  the  light  of  reason  alone — 
in  the  soul's  immortality.  The  reformed  commune 
assembled  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville  (which  in  Chau- 
mette and  Hubert's  time  had  been  the  high  altar 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  aud  very  Vatican  of  the 
atheist  world,  the  place  whence  all  the  destroying, 
desecrating  bulls  had  emanated)  now  sent  up  a 
deputation  and  an  address  to  represent  to  the 
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august  rq)re8entatiyes  of  the  people,  ^  whose  policy 
was  wholly  founded  on  virtue  and  morality/' 
''  whose  suhlime  meditations  were  directed  exclu- 
sively to  the  happiness  of  mankind,"  that  it  was 
at  length  time  *'  to  proclaim  those  useful  opinions 
disfigured  hy  fanaticism,  the  natural  idea,  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  and  the  consoling  notion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul."  These  virtuous  muni* 
cipsls  declared  that  H<$bert's  Goddesses  of  Reason 
were  more  abominable  even  than  the  old  supersti- 
tion and  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and 
they  petitioned  that  the  inscription  put  upon  all 
churches,  "  Tbmplb  consscrated  to  Rbason," 
should  be  obliterated,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the 
words,  "  To  THB  Supreme  Being."  Evidently 
in  fear  that  this  forced  march  backward  to  deism 
might  be  considered  as  an  anti-revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding, Robespierre  sent  some  new  propagandists 
into  the  departments,  agitated  the  Jacobin  clubs, 
and  waited  until  other  addresses  in  the  same  key 
as  that  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  which  he  had 
probably  written  himself,  came  up  to  the  table  of 
the  Convention.  Then  he  ascended  the  tribune 
and  delivered  a  vague,  long-winded,  pragmatical 
report  on  what  he  styled  *•  The  relation  of  religious 
and  moral  ideas  vnth  republican  principles,"  and 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  Convention  should 
instantly  decree  (Acrettf)  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  together  with  "  that  consoling 
principle,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and  appoint 
the  decadi^  or  tenth  day,  or  new  sabbath,  the  aoth 
Prairial,— or  8th  of  June,  slave  style, — as  a  national 
festival  in  His  honour.  The  deputies,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  people,  who  had  so  re- 
cently made  their  profession  of  faith  to  the  Goddess 
of  Reason,  who  had  so  lustily  declared  that  a  God 
or  a  king  was  alike  incompatible  with  a  republic, 
now  voted  by  acclamation  all  that  Robespierre  pro- 
posed. The  Mother  Society,  too,  instantly  voted 
and  adopted  the  new  profession  of  faith.  It  was 
even  proposed  in  the  Jacobins  to  banish  every  man 
from  the  republic  that  did  not  believe  in  the  Divi- 
nity :  but  Robespierre  thought  it  expedient  to  reject 
this  proposition. 

Painter  David,  who  had  got  up  so  many  pomps 
and  ceremonies,  and  who  last  summer  had  arranged 
that  festival,  and  made  that  statue  to  mother  Na- 
ture, before  which  handsome  Herault  de  Sechelles, 
now  headless  and  buried  deep  in  quicklime,  had 
made  libations  of  pure  emblematic  water,  and 
prayed  his  pagan  prayer,  presented  a  programme 
and  plan  for  this  festival  voted  to  the  Supreme 
Being — an  elaborate  production,  a  conceited,  pe- 
dantic conglomerate,  of  execrable  taste,  which  re- 
volts the  mind  more  than  Herbert's  atheistical  mas- 
querades, but  which  the  legislators  adopted  with 
unanimity,  as  they  now  adopted  everything  thst  was 
moved  or  sanctioned  by  Robespierre.*    As  if  in- 


*  David's  hand*  must  have  been  very  flill  of  busineo,  for  on  the 
Mme  day  that  the  National  Convention  adopted  his  **  PUm  de  la  fSte 
d  P  Etre  SuprSme,**  they  commiaaioned  him  to  deviae  and  deaiipi  new 
costumei  lor  the  pupils  of  the  school  of  Mars,  or  new  military  school, 
eosmmes  for  all  classes  of  citiaena,  and  a  general  military  ooatumo 
which  should  be  classical  and  ai  the  same  time  suited  to  w  climate« 
habits  and  customs,  and  revolution  of  France. 


toxicated  by  his  sucoess  and  power,  and  the  pniae 
and  incense  that  surrounded  him,  Robespierre,  vho 
had  hitherto  played  the  retiring,  modest  part,  re- 
solved to  officiate  as  high-priest  to  the  divinity  he 
had  got  decreed.      L^g  historical  doubts,  and 
speculations  ingenious  but  interminable  as  to  the 
motives  and  objects  of  this  Apollyon  of  the  ReToIu- 
tion,  may  be  settled  by  the  simple  assumption,  wa^ 
ranted  by  a  hundred  facts,  that  he  was,  from  fint 
to  last,  insane — possessed  by  a  reasoning  madnes 
of  the  worst  kind,  a  maniacal  vanity,  which  grew 
and  increased  with  his  successes  and  the  facility  he 
found  in  bending  a  frantic  nation  to  his  will.    No 
other  hypothesis  will  explain  his  character  and  hii 
doings;  no  researches  among  contemporary  evi- 
dence will  ever  explain  or  reconcile  half  the  hot 
of  his  public  life  :  in  him,  many  a  circumstance 
which  nas  been  set  down  as  a  mystery,  deep,  imfs- 
thomable,  becomes  simple  enough  if  considered  is 
a  freak  of  madness.     On  the  morning  of  the  flte, 
as  he  looked  out  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Tuileries  upon  the  immense  midtitude  assembled 
or  assembling,  and  especially  upon  the  crowds  of 
el^^tly-dressed  women  that  ran  to  this  novelty, 
as  to  everything  else  that  was  new  and  showy,  he 
gesticulated,  acted,  and  spoke  in  a  frantic  manner. 
In  a  universal  frenzy  such  as  reigned  in  Paris  his 
insanity  is  scarcely  so  apparent ;  but  it  seems  tons 
that  Masaniello,  on  that  day  when  he  triumphed 
over  the  Spaniards  and  rode  on   the  beautiM 
charger  before  the  cardinal  archbishop  and  the 
viceroy,  in  scarlet  raiment  and  with  gold  chains 
round  his  neck,  was  not  madder  than  Robespierre  on 
this  day  of  the  festival  a  I' Eire  Supreme,  He  had 
dressed  himself  in  a  splendid  maimer ;  his  hair 
was  frizzled  and  powdered ;  he  carried  in  his  hand 
a  brilliant  bouquet  of  flowers  mixed  with  ears  of 
wheat ;  for  the  first  time  his  countenance  was  im- 
diated  with  joy:  but  the  joy  was  mingled  with 
pride  and  triumph,  and  everybody  remarked  his 
moral  intoxication.    The  celebration  took  place  in 
the  Tuileries  garden.    Under  the  creative  genius 
of  David  a  mound  or  monticule  surmounted  by  hi- 
deous statues  of  Atheism  and  Anarchv,  made  of 
combustible  materials,  and  by  a  pure  white  incom- 
bustible statue  of  Wisdom,  had  risen  in  the  garden. 
The  deputies  of  the  Convention  followed  Robes- 
pierre, who  walked  quite  alone  and  several  yards 
a^head  of  them,  to  this  mound,  where  he  wss  to 
*  PonUfier^^  or  play  the  Pontiff.  The  specUtors  ho- 
noured the  great  man  with  many  applauses,  and 
shouted  most  joyously,  the  day  being  uncommonly 
fine  and  exhilarating.     But  some  satirical  sallies 
and  murmurs  were  heard  amidst  the  crowd  from 
men  who  preferred  the  Qoddess  of  Reaaon  to  his 
Etre  Suprtoe,or  who  were  irritated  at  his  unwise 
glaring  departure  from  the  lines  and  levels  of  equa- 
lity.   " Only  see,'*  said  one,  "he  wants  to  mala 
himself  a  god !"    "  Or  the  high  priest  of  this  £tie 
Supreme,"  said  another.     '^Yes,"  cried  a  third, 
applying  to  him  one  of  the  grossest  of  epithets, 
*^  not  satisfied  with  being  master,  he  wants  to  be 
our  god  1''    Even  the  Convention,  which  had  been 
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BO  timid  and  submissm,  betrayed  syraptomB  of  dis- 
content ;  nay,  scyeral  of  hia  old  partizans  and  pre- 
aent  colleaguea  in  the  committees  either  put  on  a 
Bullen  countenance,  or  plainly  expresBcd  in  coaiae 
and  energetic  words  their  disgust  not  merely  at  his 
pomp  and  pride,  but  at  the  whole  celebration,  and 
especially  at  his  Etre  Supreme.  Barrfere,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  Prieur,  and  Camot  seemed  greatly  dis- 
satisBed;  Billaud-Varennes,  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Security — 
Vadier,  Amar,  and  Vouland— were  fanatics  in 
atheism,  and  disposed  to  be  excessively  jealouB  of 
all  such  public  honours  or  distinctions  as  those  the 
Incorruptible  was  now  assuming.  Bourdon  de 
rOise  was  equally  disgusted,  and,  being  a  man  of 
a  rough  temper  and  tongue,  he  abused  the  whole 
performance,  while  Tallien,  Freron,  and  other  Mon- 
tagnards  more  quietly  Bueered  at  it.  This  ill  hu- 
mour of  some,  and  this  mockery  of  others,  were  in- 
creased by  a  miscalciilation  of  painter  David,  who 
had  not  made  the  monticule,  which  was  to  have 
held  all  the  deputies  of  the  Convention,  large 
enough  to  hold  half  of  them,  and  hence  arose  jost- 
ling and  pestingy  laughing  and  swearing,  and  irre- 
verent jokes  divided  between  the  painter,  the  pro- 
jector, and  the  object  of  the  fl&te.  Indeed  all  the 
stage  properties  went  wrong.  David  handed  Pon- 
tiflF  Robespierre  a  lighted  torch:  the  pontiflF,  after 
delivering  an  oration  in  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  French  republic,  set  fire  to  the  paste- 
board statues  of  Atheism  and  Anarchy,  which,  as 
they  blazed,  ignited  a  veil  or  screen  which  concealed 
the  statue  of  Wisdom.  It  was  intended  that  the  last- 
named  divinity  should  burst  upon  the  eye  in  all  its 
pure  original  whiteness ;  but  m  the  combustion  of 
Atheism  and  Anarchy,  and  the  canvas  screen,  it  got 
sadly  smoked,  and  when  poor  Wisdom  appeared 
she  was  as  dingy  as  a  blackamoor,  and  this  was 
considered  as  a  very  bad  omen!  Robespierre, 
standing  forward  in  his  sky-blue  coat  and  white 
silk  waistcoat  embroidered  with  silver,  then  deli- 
vered a  second  discourse,  which  was  not  audible  to 
the  multitude,  but  which  announced  that  Atheism, 
"  the  monster  which  kings  had  vomited  on  France,** 
was  now  annihilated ;  and  which  concluded  with 
a  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being.  "  Avee  tan  Etre 
Supr§mey^  said  Billaud-Varennes,  **  tu  commences 
m'embker — With  thy  Supreme  Being  thou  begin- 
nest  to  stupify  me."  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
spectators  indisputably  entertained  the  same  notion 
as  Billaud.  In  the  end  the  f^te  was  considered  as 
a  miserable  failure  even  by  such  as  preferred 
Robespierre's  Etre  Supreme  to  Hubert's  Ddesse  de 
la  Raison.*  Those  who  had  attended  the  festival 
in  the  hope  that  the  inauguration  of  a  new  religion 
was  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  old  cruelty  heard 
nothing  to  confirm  their  hope,  for  in  his  discourses 
Robespierre  had  declared  that  more  blood  must  be 
shed — ^that,  if  this  day  were  devoted  to  joy  and  fes- 
tivity, to-morrow  must  be  given  to  vengeance — ^that 
the  republic  must  still  be  inexorable !     In  various 

*  Vilsto,  CuMw  wcritei  de  la  Revolution  du  0  au  10  Thermidor. 
— Senaxt,  Mimoires.— Merciet,  Tiaibleaax. 


ways  this  festival  was  fatal  to  him  ;  but  in  no  way 
was  it  more  so  than  through  that  of  the  blind  spite 
and  madness  that  were  provoked  in  him  by  its  evi- 
dent failure  and  by  the  loud  grumbling  and  taunts 
and  sarcasms  of  his  brother  deputies.  Instead  of 
purging  the  governing  committees  of  Billaud-Var- 
ennes, Collot,  Barr^re,  and  the  other  members 
who  had  almost  openly  declared  themselves  in  a 
state  of  hostility,  and  who  actually  formed  a  ma- 
jority in  those  committees,  he  set  about  strengthen- 
ing the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  whose  powers,  al- 
ready so  tremendous,  were  sure  to  be  subordinate 
to,  and  controlled  by,  whatsoever  party  maintained 
the  ascendancy  in  the  committees.  Thus,  if 
Robespierre,  with  Couthon,  Saint- Just,  and  his  other 
adherents,  should  prove  the  stronger  (which  was 
scarcely  probable  or  possible  without  a  purgation), 
that  bloody  tribunal  would  readily  dispatch,  with 
forms  of  revolutionary  law,  whatsoever  enemies  he 
might  choose  to  designate ;  but,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, if  he  should  fail,  he  and  his  friends  must  ex- 
pect the  same  fkte:  so  that  his  increasing  the 
powers  of  the  court  was  like  arming  a  band  of  as- 
sassins before  being  sure  that  the  first  use  that  they 
would  make  of  their  arms  would  not  be  against  his 
own  life.  On  the  9th  of  June,  the  very  day  after 
the  f&te,  he  went  to  the  Committee  of  Saltd  Publi-j 
and  ranted  and  raved  against  all  those  who  had 
misconducted  themselves  at  his  great  celebration. 
He  called  them  the  impure  remains  of  the  parties 
of  H(R>ert  and  Danton — ^indulgent,  corrupt — men 
destitute  of  every  virtue,  whose  Moderantismt  was 
only  a  portion  of  a  conspiracy,  whose  heads  ought 
to  fall.  Billaud- Yarennes  and  Collot  d*Herbois 
now  ventured  to  dispute  with  him  over  the  council- 
table,  and  the  dispute  became  so  loud  and  violent 
that  a  cautious  member  of  the  committee  thought 
it*expedient  to  shut  all  the  windows.  Billaud  said 
that  the  ceremonies  of  yesterday  had  made  a  very 
bad  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  that  the  peo- 
ple thought  all  this  fuss  and  ceremony,  about  the 
Bltre  Supreme  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  su- 
perstitious and  counter-revolutionary.  Robespierre 
said  he  would  soon  show  them  that  his  intention 
was  to  make  the  Revolution  go  on  faster  and  farther 
than  it  had  hitherto  gone ;  and  in  his  wrath  he  ut- 
tered words  which  might  very  well  be  constraed 
into  a  threat  of  the  guilbtine  against  every  one  of 
them.  Saint-Just  was  absent  on  a  mission,  but  on 
the  next  day  Couthon  crawled  on  his  paralytic  le^s 
to  the  tribune  of  the  Convention,  and  there  exhi- 
bited and  explained  a  terrible  project  of  law  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Robespierre's  own  hand.  It 
proposed  to  divide  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  into 
four  sections,  under  a  president  and  three  vice- 
presidents,  and  each  with  its  public  accuser  and 
three  judges,  its  jury,  ftc,  so  that,  each  being  com- 
plete in  itself,  they  might  all  act  simultaneously  and 
expeditiously,  doii^,  if  necessary,  four  times  the 
work  that  was  now  done.*    1 1  named  the  presidents, 

*  President  Tlernian  was  wt  aside  to  make  room  for  Dumas,  a  more 
daring  Robespterrist.  Pooquier-TlnTiUe  was  oootinQed  as  jmblic 
aeeoaer,  the  ttree  new  aocnsers  being  Coffinhali  SelUerj  aad  Nanlin. 
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judges,  public  accusers,  and  jurors.  This  quadruple 
tribunal  was  to  be  declared  to  be  instituted  '*  to 
punish  the  enimies  of  the  people^^*  and,  in  order 
that  this  vague  definition  should  not  be  restricted, 
it  was  to  be  explained  that  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  all  those  who  endeavoured  to  destroy  pub- 
lic liberty,  either  by  force  or  by  cunning — all  those 
who  should  speak  ill  of  the  republic,  or  raise  the 
price  of  provisions,  or  favour  the  escape  of  aris- 
tocrats or  conspirators,  or  calumniate  patriots,  or 
mislead  the  people,  or  disturb  and  divide  the  peo- 
ple by  spreading  false  intelligence,  or  deprave 
morals  and  corrupt  the  public  conscience,  or  stop 
the  progress  of  republican  and  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples by  counter-revolutionary  writings,  or  other 
insidious  means,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  while  all  the  pre- 
vious definitions  laid  down  by  Saint-Just  in  his 
decree  against  the  suspects^  &c.  were  to  be  in- 
cluded i    and  the  punishment  of  every  prisoner, 
under  whatsoever  definition  or  designation    his 
offence  might  come,  was,  in  case  of  conviction  be- 
fore any  one  of  the  sectiuns  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,   to  be  drath.    The  power  of  sending 
persons  to  trial  before  this  tribunal  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Convention,  to  the  two  committees  of  SaltU 
Public  and  Surete  Generale^  to  the  individual  re- 
presentatives employed  on  missions,  and  to  the 
public  accusers.     As  a  climax  of  atrocity,  it  was 
proposed  that  if  the  tribunal  should  possess  either 
material  or  moral  proof  of  guilt,  it  should  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  hearing  witnesses ; 
and  that  no  counsel  or  advocates  should  be  allowed 
to  prisoners,  because  calumniated  patriots  would 
find  their  best  defenders  in  the  patriot  jurors,  and 
conspirators  could  have  no  claim  to  any  indul- 
gence !     When  Couthon  had  finished  reading  this 
report  and  project  of  law,  there  was,  for  a  time, 
hesitation  and  silence,  for,  if  the  members  who 
were  now  leaguing  or  thinking  of  leaguing  against 
Robespierre  should  oppose  the  law,  he  might  fix 
upon  them  the  perilous  charge  of  Moderantisme, 
or  counter-revolutionism,  and  they  had  all  some 
months  before,  when  they  fancied  their  own  heads 
safe,  publicly  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  additional  powers  to  the  terrible  tribunal.  At 
last,  however,  Ruamps,  one  of  the  most  obscure  and 
vulgar  scoundrels  even  of  that  assembly,  mustered 
courage  to  propose  an  adjournment,  and  to  declare 
that,  if  the  law  passed  without  adjournment,  he,  for 
one,  would  think  it  necessary   to  ^blow  out   his 
brains.     After  this  explosion  Lecointre  of  Ver- 
sailles hazarded  a  few  words,  and  supported  the 
motion  for  an  adjournment.     Barr^re,  as  anxious 
for  the  adjournment  as  any  of  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  sensible  of  the  critical  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  ingeniously  hoped  that 
the  patriots  were  unanimous  in  the  wish  to  punish 
and  cut  off  the  enemies  of  the  people  with  more 
expedition   than  had  hitherto  been  used,  and  that 
therefore  the  adjournment  would  not  be  voted  for  a 

Puplojx  the  carpenter  was  confirmed  in  his  profitable  plncc  as  jury- 
mnn :  the  new  jurors  were  shoemakers,  ^iiattersi  clerks  in  public 
offices,  &c. 


longer  period  than  three  days.  Upon  this  Lecointre 
said  that  two  days  would  be  quite  enough.  But 
Robespierre,  who  was  now  sitting  as  president  of 
the  House,  would  not  allow  an  adjournment  of  one 
day — nay,  nor  of  one  hour.  He  reminded  them 
that  this  law  was  what  they  had  been  clamouring 
for,  was  what  they  had  been  demanding  from  the 
committee  of  Salut  Public  for  more  than  two 
months ;  that  for  more  than  two  months  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  had  been  complaining  to  the 
Convention  of  the  shackles  and  impediments  \vhich 
delayed  the  march  of  national  justice;  that  for 
more  than  two  months  the  Convention  had  been 
under  the  knives  of  assassins;  that  conspiracies 
were  never  so  rife  as  now ;  and,  after  a  few  timid 
equivocating  sentences  from  Bourdon  de  POise 
and  one  or  two  other  members,  the  project,  as  pre- 
sented by  Couthon,  was  decreed  and  passed  into 
law  ihst.  very  morning.  Ruamps  neither  killed 
himself  nor  protested. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  of  this  de- 
cree of  the  22nd  Prairial,  or  10th  of  Jime,  is,  that 
Robespierre,  after  getting  it  carried,  made  no  visi- 
ble use  of  it,  and  from  that  moment  ceased  attend- 
ing the  committees.  His  enemies  in  those  com- 
mittees, who  had  dreaded  that  the  decree  was  to  be 
the  instrument  of  their  own  destruction,  were  left 
to  employ  it  against  others,  and  awful  was  the  use 
that  they  and  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  made  of 
it.  In  the  course  of  the  forty  days  that  theframer 
of  the  decree  absented  himself  from  their  council 
eleven  hundred  and  eight  victims  were  tried  ac- 
cording to  the  new  forms,  and  executed,  in  Paris 
alone !  It  has  been  very  shrewdly  conjectured 
that  a  return  of  his  former  prudence  or  cunning 
made  Robespierre  desirous  of  withdrawing  from 
his  recent  prominence,  and  of  escaping  bade  into 
the  safer  individuality  under  the  shade  of  which 
he  had  achieved  such  wonderful  successes ;  that  he 
might  mean  one  day  to  reproach  CoUot  d'Herbois, 
Barr^re,  and  Billaud-Varennes  with  having  shed 
more  blood  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  than  had  been 
shed  during  the  whole  preceding  twelvemonth; 
and  that,  while  he  absented  himself  from  the  com- 
mittees and  thus  got  rid  of  his  responsibility,  he 
secretly  instigated  his  creature  Fouquier-TinviUe 
to  mark  the  administration  of  his  rivals  with  a  vio- 
lence more  odious  than  his  own.*  There  are  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  to  bear  out  this  hypothe- 
sis. Thus,  when  Fouquier-Tinville  increased  his 
batches  so  as  to  immolate  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  victims  in  three  days,  and  set  up  the  guillo- 
tine in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palais-du-Justice  (in 
the  side  chambers  of  which  the  dread  tribunal 
held  its  sittings,  as  our  courts  hold  theirs  in  the 
side  chambers  of  Westminster  Hall),  Collot 
d'Herbois  angrily  asked  him  whether  he  meant 
to  demoralize  the  punishment  of  death  ?  (demaral- 
iser  le  supplice) — ^and  the  committee  of  Salut  Public 
eventually  obliged  Fouquier  to  remove  the  guillo- 
tine. But  there  are  other  circumstances  which  seem 
to  be  quite  as  strong  against  the  hypothesis.   Three 

*  Quarterly  Beview/  Art.  on  Memoin  of  Robespicire. 
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days  before  the  execution  of  the  first  of  the  batches 
(those  whose  united  number  made  up  the  171), 
Barrere  warned  the  Convention  of  the  danger  of  a 
**  precocious  clemency "  towards  the  enemies  of 
the  interior.  "  If,"  cried  he,  "  jou  spare  them  to- 
day, they  will  attack  you  to-morrow,  and  massacre 
you  without  pity.  No,  no !  Let  these  enemies 
die ;  for,  as  I  have  'said  before,  ^  it  is  only  the 
dead  who  come  not  back  to  trouble  us  * — U  n*y  a 
que  les  morts  qui  ne  revUnnent  point,**  And 
again,  on  the  very  day  that  Fououier  handed  over 
the  second  of  his  terrible  foumees  to  Samson,  in 
presenting  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  Salut 
Public  a  report  on  the  atrocious  conduct  of  Joseph 
Lebon  at  Cambrai  and  Arras,  where  he  had  been 
acting  as  commissioner  for  the  Convention,  Bar- 
rere not  merely  palliated  but  applauded  his  cruel- 
ties and  his  executions,  which  had  been  nearly  as 
numerous  as  those  committed  in  Paris.  **  It  is 
true,"  he  said,  ^^  that  Lebon  has  made  use  of  some 
rather  sharp  forms — des  formes  un  peu  acerbes  ; 
people  reproach  him  with  an  extravagant  severity ; 
but  he  has  completely  beaten  the  aristocrats,  put 
down  the  evil-intentioned,  and  punished  the  coun- 
ter-revolutionists and  traitors.  The  vigorous  mea- 
sures he  has  adopted  have  saved  Cambrai,  which 
was  full  of  conspirators!  These  services  seem 
sufficiently  decisive  to  the  committee  of  Salut 
Public  to  induce  them  to  recommend  you  not  to 
give  a  triumph  to  aristocracy  by  censuring  what 
he  has  done."  This  report,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  Barr^re's  discourses  certainly 
do  not  go  to  prove  that  Robespierre's  rivals  were 
desirous  of  moderating  the  action  of  the  guillotine, 
or  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  sup' 
position  (and  it  is  no  more)  of  Robespierre's  se- 
cretly instigating  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or 
Fouquier-Tinville,  in  order  to  account  rationally 
for  the  accelerated  slaughter.  Collot  d'Herbois, 
who  had  deluged  Lyons  with  blood,  Billaud-Va- 
rennes,  who  had  proposed  some  of  the  bloodiest  of 
the  decrees,  and  Barrere  himself,  were,  at  the  very 
least,  as  cruel  as  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint- 
Just.  Besides,  the  recent  law  of  the  10th  of  June 
contained  a  fresh  invitation  to  informers  and  de- 
nouncers, audits  provisions,  as  intended,  enabled 
the  Tribunal  to  proceed  with  a  fourfold  dispatch. 
Where  all  is  mystery  and  doubt,  we  may  modestly 
hazard  a  few  conjectures  of  our  own  to  account  for 
Robespierre's  strange  conduct  at  this  crisis  of  his 
fate.  The  humiliations  he  had  suffered  in  conse- 
cjuence  of  his  festival  to  the  Eire  Supreme  may 
have  driven  him  into  something  litde  short  of  a 
temporary  frenzy ;  and  his  fears  and  suspicions  may 
have  induced  him  at  first  to  absent  himself  from 
the  committees.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
itecession  Saint- Just  was  absent  on  a  mission  to  the 
armies  of  the  North,  and  his  other  supporter,  Cou- 
thon, was  nearly  always  sick.  But,  although  Robes- 
pierre went  no  more  to  the  committee-rooms  in  the 
Tuileries,  he  soon  began  to  re-appear  with  more  fre- 
quency than  formerly  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  wheie 
Foucbt^  was  vainly  attempting  to  undermine  his 
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authority.  He  also  maintained  a  close  intercourse 
with  the  new  commune,  with  Payan,  whom  he  had 
made  procureur-general  in  lieu  of  Chaumette,  with 
Fleuriot,  the  successor  in  the  mayoralty  to  Pache 
(who,  in  spite  of  all  his  cunning,  was  now  lying 
among  the  suspects  in  the  Luxembourg),  with  other 
municipals  who  were  nearly  all  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing, and  with  Ht^nriot,  the  commander  of  the 
armed  force  of  Paris,  who  was  devoted  body  and 
soul  to  his  service.  By  his  persevering  exertions 
in  the  Mother  Society  he  established  his  dominion 
there  on  what  seemed  a  firmer  basis  than  ever ; 
his  influence  over  the  new  commune  became  un- 
bounded, the  national  guards  of  the  capital  and  its 
populous  neighbourhood  appeared  to  be  under  his 
control,  and  is  it  not  probable  that  his  friends  en 
mission  were  endeavouring  to  sound  or  gain  over 
the  regular  armies  in  the  held  ?  Saint- Just,  in  his 
mission,  was  accompanied  by  Lebas,  Robespierre^s 
townsman,  and  one  of  his  most  devoted,  enthusi- 
astic, and  able  adherents ;  his  own  brother  (Au- 
gustin  Robespierre)  had,  at  this  moment,  just 
returned  from  the  army  of  Italy,  where  he  had  been 
living  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Bonaparte  and 
other  officers  whose  promotion  he  had  obtained ; 
the  commissioners  with  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees 
were  of  the  same  party : — if  their  united  efforts 
coiild  attach  all  these  armies  to  their  chief,  to  the 
Incorruptible,  to  the  most  virtuous  man  in  France, 
there  was  hardly  anything  that  Robespierre  might 
not  hope  and  achieve.  It  was  clear  that  in  the 
committees,  at  least,  he  could  do  nothing  until 
Saint-Just  returned  and  Couthon  recovered  his 
health ;  and  what  were  these  committees,  or  what 
the  Convention  itself,  if,  by  attending  them,  he 
should  lose  ground  in  the  Jacobins  and  be  circum- 
vented in  the  commune?  On  the  1st  of  July  he 
denounced  in  the  Mother  Society  various  errors  of 
the  government,  complained  of  the  injustice  and 
calumny  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  accused, 
almost  by  name,  all  his  enemies  in  tbe  Convention 
and  in  the  committees  of  designs  and  plots  against 
liberty.  On  the  11th  of  July  he  spoke  in  the  same 
place  upon  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  stopping 
the  effusion  of  blood  ;  and,  as  he  spoke  of  his  own 
dangers,  of  the  daggers  that  were  constantly  aimed 
at  his  heart  by  the  enemies  of  the  people,  the 
Jacobins  cried  out  with  one  voice  that  they  would 
all  die  for  him  or  with  him.  On  the  14th,  he 
affirmed  that  his  adversaries  were  a  set  of  Atheiste 
and  thieves,  like  the  Ht^berlists  and  Dantonists ; 
that  Fouche  was  one  of  the  worst  of  them  all ;  and 
hereupon  the  club  expelled  Fouche.*  "  But,"  said 
the  Incorruptible,  *'  the  committees  must  be  puri- 
fied, and  all  the  men  of  corrupt  morals  must  be 

•  The  bright  weapon  which  Fouche  took  up  and  wielded  against 
Robeipierre To  the  Jacobin*  and  eUewhere.  wa»  the  •word  of  Athebm. 
Seconded  by  Andre  Dumont,  a  most  fanatical  Matf  riallat,  he*  pro- 
cured addreMca  from  variou*  quarters  in  favour  of  Chnumetu-'s  OoU- 
de«s  of  Reason,  and  against  Robespierre's  Etre  Svpreme.  At  Novers, 
where  this  atheistical  influence  was  ureat.  and  where  Ch  lunnites 
system  had  found  uoivenal  acceptance,  the  people  trampled  uniliT 
fool  the  decrt^  of  the  Conventiuu  wliich  ordt- red  Robespierre's  ^n-f  .it 
religious  fe»tivul.  In  many  other  towns  (for  the  feast  was  tr>  Ik;  lelf- 
hmted  throujjhoMt  the  republic)  the  titiiena  and  ciiiiencsicscju\crted 
it  into  dm  indecent  farce. 
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driven  out  of  the  Convention !  Are  these  conti- 
nuators  of  Herbert  and  Danton  less  dangerous,  or 
deserving  of  more  tenderness,  than  the  Girondists  ?" 
It  was  on  A  day  when  Barr^re  presided  in  the  club 
that  he  made  his  most  regular  attack  on  the  com- 
mittees ofSalut  Public  and  SuretS  GSnSralCy  which 
now,  in  a  manner,  consisted  of  none  but  Collot 
D'Herbois,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Barr^re  himself. 
On  quitting  the  club,  Barrfere  was  completely  cast 
down.  He  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  ''  I  am 
sick  of  mankind  !  This  Robespierre  is  insatiable ! 
Because  we  cannot  do  all  he  wishes,  he  must  seek 
to  destroy  us  all !  If  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  sacrifice  of  Thuriot,  Gufiroi,  Rovere,  Lecointre, 
Panis,  Cambon,  Monefitier— of  all  that  Dantonist- 
tail — ^we  might  understand  one  another  ;  nay,  let 
him  even  ask  us  to  give  up  Tallien,  Bourdon  de 
I'Oise,  Legendre,  and  FrtJron,  and  we  will  not  care 

for  that But  Duval  and  Andoin — but 

Leonard  Bourdon,  Vadier,  Vouland, — it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  ihem  up  to  him!"*  These  last-named 
individuals  were  the  leading  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  General  Security,  and,  as  of  late  the 
proceedings  of  the  two  committees  had  become 
mixed  and  identified,  to  have  delivered  them  up 
would  have  been  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  members  of  the  committee  of  Saiut 
Public, 

On  the  other  side,  however,  the  committees  and 
the  other  enemies  of  Robespierre,  who  felt,  as  every 
party  or  faction  had  done  in  France,  that  they 
must  destroy  or  be  destroyed,  were  far  from  being 
inactive :  they  laboured  hard  to  make  the  world 
believe,  even  in  the  presence  of  their  own  bloody 
pranks,  that  Robespierre  and  his  colleagues  Saint- 
Just  and  Couthon  were  the  only  cruel  men  in 
France — that  Robespierre  was  the  one  great  ty- 
rant ;  and,  knowing,  by  long  experience,  the  mighty 
importance  of  classical  nicknames,  they  called 
him  Pisistratas,  They  dwelt  upon  his  rash  exhi- 
bition of  himself  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  they  re- 
presented his  new  religion  as  a  part  of  a  plot  in- 
tended to  secure  to  himself  and  his  race  an  here- 
ditary theocratic  monarchy.  Certain  little  accidents 
and  circumstances  afforded  them  a  handle,  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  grasp.  There  was  living  in 
one  of  the  most  dingy  and  squalid  comers  of  Paris 
a  crazy  old  woman,  a  kind  of  French  Joanna 
Southcote,  named  Catherine  Theot.  Like  the  Eng- 
lish maniac,  this  Catherine  gave  out,  and  herself 
believed,  that  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  she  was  to 
give  birth  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  was  now 
to  be  bom  again,  and  to  commence  his  final  reign 
upon  earth.  She  had  ruminated  upon  the  astound- 
ing horrors  of  the  revolution  (in  themselves  enough 
to  bewilder  a  better  brain),  and  upon  the  inexpli- 
cable verses  of  the  Apocalypse,  until  her  head  was 
completely  turned,  and  until  she  fancied  that  the 
revolution  and  the  Apocalypse  explained  one 
another,  and  that  she  had  gained  possession  of  the 
key  of  prophecy.  Like  Joanna,  she  obtained  her 
votaries  and  aisciples,    but  their  total  number 

^  Vilnte,  CatiMt  Secrdtef . 


appears  to  have  been  but  small,  for  her  prophetyings 
were  soon  stopped  by  that  evil  prophet  Fouquier- 
Tinville ;  and  tne  prevailing  madness  of  the  French 
people,  though  not  without  its  superstitions  and  its 
monstrous  beliefs,  did  not  range  in  this  direction, 
or  make  itself  accessible  to  any  belief  which  rested 
upon  any  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Catherine,  indeed,  would  have  had  a  better  chance 
if  she  had  built  up  her  theory  upon  classical  my- 
thology, and  had  announced  that  she  was  gorog  to 
give  birth  to  a  Jupiter  or  a  Mars,  a  Minerva  or 
a  Bellona.  Her  sectaries,  anticipating  the  mira- 
culous parturition,  called  her  *  The  Mother  of 
God;'  and  one  of  them  (probably  the  ex-monk 
about  to  be  mentioned),  more  learned  than  the 
rest,  knowing  that  Theos  was  the  Greek  word  for 
God,  changed  the  final  t  in  her  family  name 
(Theot)  into  an  #,  and  thus  made  her  *  Catherine 
Qodi*  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  extravagant  non- 
sense the  old  woman  really  did  or  did  not  prophesy, 
for  she  offered  a  fine  subject  for  French  wit  and 
exaggeration,  while  those  who  took  her  in  hand, 
and  who  notoriously  falsified  or  forged  papers,  had 
other  motives  for  exaggerating  her  impiety  or  in- 
sanity. It  appears,  however,  probable  that  to 
conspicuous  an  actor  in  the  revolution,  and  so  po- 
pular a  man  as  Robespierre,  had  been  included  in, 
or  had  been  alluded  to  in,  some  of  Catherine's  vati- 
cinations, and  that  his  appearance,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  as  the  apostle  of  Deism  and  high-priest  to  the 
Eire  Suprhne,  had  become  mingled  in  the  visions 
of  the  poor  bedlamite.  Down  to  that  celebration 
the  governing  powers  had  taken  no  notice  of  thii 
obscure  contemptible  sect ;  and  the  laws  in  force 
promised  entire  freedom  of  worship,  a  toleration  of 
every  possible  belief  or  unbelief:  but  soon  after 
that  festival  the  committees  began  to  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  these  Theosites,  with  the  view  of 
proving  that  Catherine  was  nothing  but  a  pro- 
phetical machine  set  a-going  by  Robespierre,  and 
that  his  Eire  Supreme  and  her  Theos  were  the 
same.  The  committee  of  General  S«»curity,  which 
was  more  particularly  charged  with  the  interior 
police,  presently  made  the  notable  discovery,  that 
one  of  Catherine's  most  devoted  votaries — that  the 
man  who  was,  in  a  manner,  her  Pontifex  Maximal 
— was  no  less  a  personage  than  Dom  Gerle,  ^at 
ex-Carthusian  friar  whom  we  have  seen  sittmg 
among  the  patriots  of  the  c6t6  gauche  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
Robespierre.  Gladdened  by  this  discovery,  Vadier, 
Vouland,  Leonard  Bourdon,  and  other  members  of 
the  SuretS  GenSrale^  sent  some  of  their  spies  and 
secret  agents  to  Catherine's  garret,  to  pretend  to 
be  converts  to  her  doctrines,  to  affiliate  themselvci) 
and  to  discover, fresh  evidence  which  might  impli- 
cate Robespierre — or,  failing  in  discovery,  ^oyof^ 
some  such  evidence.  When  these  agents  had  done 
what  was  considered  most  necessary,  they  threw 
off  the  mask  and  arrested  the  old  woman,  the  ex- 
Carthusian,  and  twelve  of  her  votaries ;  the  total 
number  of  whom  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded 
thirty  otforty^  men  and  women.    Their  next  itq> 
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was  to  draw  up  a  report  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Convention ;  but,  as  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Surete  Genkrale  were  8o  good  at  re- 
port-making aa  Barr^re,  it  was  agreed  that  his 
practised,  pungent  pen  should  draw  up  the  docu- 
ment, and  that  Vadier  should  read  it  to  the  Con- 
vention as  his  own  production.  To  give  the  more 
weight  to  the  report,  it  was  further  determined  that 
it  should  run  in  the  name  of  both  the  committees : 
accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  June,  just  one  week 
after  the  festival  of  the  Eire  Suprhne^  Vadier 
ascended  the  tribune  with  Barr^re's  sharp  report  in 
his  hand,  and  informed  the  representatives  of  the 
people  that  he  had  to  denounce  to  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  committees  of  Sureie  Generale  and 
Salut  Public  united,  a  primary  school  of  fanati- 
cism just  discovered  in  enlightened  Paris.  It  was 
not  only  in  reporting  of  battles  and  of  sinking  re- 
publican ships  that  Barrere  had  an  inventive 
genius.  His  present  composition  wondrously 
swelled  the  number  of  Catherine's  votaries.  "  In 
that  dirty  receptacle,"  said  he,  or  said  Vadier  for 
him,  reading  his  report,  ^^  there  are  numerous 
swarms  of  bigots  and  idiots  constantly  grouped 
round  this  ridiculous  divinity.  Certain  chiefs,  more 
dangerous  than  [these,  are  also  seen  there,  such  as 
demi-savans,  doctors,  lawyers,  idle  capitalists  who 
detest  the  revolution,  and  mix  in  these  mummeries 
with  perfidious  intentions.  There  also  go  thither 
your  animal-magnetizers  or  Mesmerists,  your  lUu- 
minati,  and  other  vapourish  and  atrabilarious 
blockheads,  whose  hearts  are  cold  to  their  country, 
and  whose  heads  are  hot  only  when  they  think 
they  can  betray  liberty.  In  the  houses  of  some  of 
these  individuals  letters  have  been  found  from 
emigrant  priests  residing  in  London.*  Above  all, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  not  a  single 
patriot  in  all  that  band  or  sect :  it  is  composed  of 
nothing  but  royalists,  usurers,  maniacs,  egotists, 
muscadins  (dandies  or  fashionables),  and  counter- 
revolutionists  of  both  sexeil"  After  describing 
the  reception  or  initiation  of  the  elect,  and  the 
ceremonies  they  used  in  approaching  the  Holy 
Mother,  the  report  explained,  in  Barrere's  wittiest 
manner,  some  of  the  dogmas  and  prophecies  of 

'  *  Barnire'i  docton  are  reduced,  in  fiact,  to  one-^avvremonl  de  La- 
notte-^who  had  been  employed  in  the  household  of  the  late  Dake  of 
Orleaxtt.  An  for  hit  or  Catherine*!  Mennerista.  the  only  proof  of 
their  existeotre  was  a  letter  found  in  de  Lamotte'ii  poMewion,  written 
from  Loudon  by  an  emigrant,  as  far  back  as  I>i*cember,1792,  in  which 
there  was  some  mention  of  animal-magnetism,  and  of  the  yisions  of 
Swedenborg.  And  this  letter  was  the  <mfy  .letter  written  ttom  Lon- 
don, by  priests  or  any  une  else.  It  had  no  mors  to  do  with  Catherine 
Theot  than  with  the  man  in  the  moon ;  but  that  signified  nothing  to 
Ban^re,  who  could  always  twist  and  turn  documents  and  facts,  and 
make  a  thousand  out  of  a  unit.  It  has  been  usual  to  set  down  the 
old  Marchioness  of  Chastenois  among  the  votaries  of  Catherine,  be- 
cause she  was  sent  to  prison  at  the  same  time,  and,  with  the  nsoal 
losic,  included  in  Barrire*s  present  report ;  but  the  ^d  marchioness, 
who  lived  at  Versailles,  was  no  Robespierrist  or  republican,  but  an 
enthusiastic  or  frantic  royalist,  who  prophesied  the  r»«stablishment 
of  the  monarchy,  and  who  had  a  little  sect  of  her  own.  As  for  Bar- 
rire'it  lawyers,  idle  capitalists,  &c.,  they  became  more  visionary  than 
his  doctors  and  Mesmerists,  being  unsupported  even  by  a  iai«t.  But 
in  his  report  he  wentio  br  am  to  declare  that  Catherine  had  numerous 
votaries  in  the  army,  sa^stitious  soldiers,  who  received  flieir  initi- 
ation, in  the  belief  that  it  would  make  them  invulnerable  iu  battle. 
The  foundation  for  this  was,  that  one  old  soidier,  blind  of  an  eye,  out 
of  A  love  of  fun,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the%ecret  agents  of  the  police, 
had  insinuated  himself  into  Catherine's  garret,  aud  had  theuce  re- 
paired to  the  oommtttee  of  Sureti  Oinirale,  to  relate  and  laugh  at  the 
trick  he  had  played  and  the  mummeries  he  had  witneaaed. 


Catherine  Theot     She  was  chosen  to  give  birth  to 
the  Divine  Word;  she  was  the  corner-Btone  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth ;  it  was  she  that 
was  to  choose  tlie  elect,  who  were  to  command  the 
soldiers  of  the  God  of  armies  ;  her  throne  was  to 
be  miraculously  erected  near  the  Pantheon,  on  the 
spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  schools  of  law.     It 
was  from  that  centre  that  she  was  to  rule  the  uni- 
verse.   A  single  flash  of  lightning  was  to  reduce  to 
dust  the  thrones,  the  armies,  and  all  the  mis- 
creants of  the  earth,  to  level  mountains  and  dry 
up  the  seas.     She  was  a  new  Eve,  appomted  to 
repair  the  miseries  caused  to  mankind  by  the  first 
Eve  and  Adam,  her  husband,  realising  that  redemp- 
tion which  had  hitherto  existed  only  figuratively. 
The  entire  population  of  the  globe  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  elect, 
chosen  by  the  Holy  Mother ;  and  these  elect  were 
to  be  immortal  upon  earth  like  herself,  and  to  en- 
joy with  her  the  terrestrial  paradise  which  she  was 
about  to  establish !      '^  Such,"  said  the  sportive 
composition  of  Barrere,  which  excited  continuous 
peals  of  laughter  as  Vadier  read  it,  '^  such,  citizen 
legislators,  is  an  abridgement  of  the  monstrous  ab- 
surdities which  have  been  collected  firom  the  in- 
terrogatories of  the  accused  by  your  committees. 
But  you  must  know,  citizens,  that  the  pretended 
mother  of  God  is  not  the  most  curious  piece  of  Uiis 
machinery.     She  is  only  there  for  the  mere  me- 
chanical part  of  the  mummeries  and  grimaces — 
she  is  only  the  physical  or  material  part  of  the 
system ;— the  moral  part  of  the  institution,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine,  the  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  oracles,  prophecies,  and  gospel,  all  this 
is  confided  to  more  experienced  and  much  more 
dangerous  hands.  It  is  an  ex-monk  that  is  charged 
with  this  part  of  the  system — and  this  monk  is 
Dom  Gerle,  ex-Carthusian  and  deputy  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly!     Everybody  here  remembers 
the  audacious  motion  he  made  in  1789,  in  the  view 
of  getting  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  declared  to 
be  the  dominant  religion  of  France.    The  patriots 
of  the  cSte  gauche^  with  whom  he  at  that  time 
cunningly  connected  himself,  imputed  that  liberti- 
cide  motion  to  the  disorder  of  his  brain,  and  be- 
came the  dupes  of  his    perfidious    bonhommie. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Jacobins  were  going  to  ex- 
pel him,  he  feigned  repentance,  and,  like  his  friend 
Gobel,  wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the 
patriots,  in  order  to   deceive  and  betray  them. 
Well,  it  is  this  very  same  Dom  Gerle  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  afflicting  conspiracy — cette  cotupi- 
ration  affligeante .'"     The  report  said  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  unlucky  ex- Carthusian ;  but,  appa- 
rently, Barrere  and  his  committees  had  not  had 
courage  to  attack  Robespierre  directly  and  openly, 
for  the  report  said  not  a  word  about  the  friend- 
ship which  had  existed  between  him  and  Dom 
Gerle,  nor  breathed  a  syllable  to  implicate  the 
great  man  :  on  the  contrary,   it  implicated  his 
enemies,  or  those  he  liad  sent  to  the  guillotine, 
declaring  that  Gerle  was,  as  the  close  friend  of 
Gobel,  connected  with  Chaumette  and  Danton ! 
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But  the  fact  of  Robespierre^B  friendship  for  the 
ex-Carthusian   was   very    generally  known,   and 
other  means  were  taken  to  publish  the  circum- 
stance that  it   was  Robespierre  who  had    pro- 
cured for  Dom  Gerle  his  certificate  of  civUme 
—a  certificate  without  which  there  was  no  liv- 
ing   in    France.      Moreover,    though    Barr^re's 
report    (which    gave    the    substance    of   other 
letters  found  or   forged)  made  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  this  document,  it  was  made  known 
through  other  channels  that,  when  the  secret  agents 
of  the  committee  of  General  Security  arrested  Ca- 
therine Theot,  they  found  in  her  bed  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Robespierre,  calling  him  "  the  son  of 
the  Supreme  Being,"  "  the  eternal  Word,"  "  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind,"  "  the  Messiah  spoken  of 
by  the  prophets."    This  letter  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Catherine,  for  the  old  bedlamite  knew 
not  how  to  sign  her  own  name  i  the  probability  is, 
that  it  was  written  by  some  one  of  the  committee- 
men, and  put  into  the  old  woman's  bed  by  the 
fellow  who  pretended  to  find  it.     But  probabilities 
or  possibilities  were  not  often  taken  into  account 
in  these  days ;  and  it  appears  that  the  evidence  of 
this  letter  and  Dom  Gerle's  Robespierre-bestowed 
certificate  of  civisme  convinced  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the   Parisians   that  the  Incorruptible 
was  himself  the  author  or  promoter  of  the  whole 
of  the  impious  farce.*    These  people  would  not 
recollect  that  Dom  Gerle  had  taken  up  the  trade 
of  prophecy  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
or  open  their  eyes  to  the  self-evident,  glaring  fact 
that  he  was  deranged.    Whatever  was  the  extent 
of  Robespierre's  own  insanity,  it  was  not  likely  to 
unite  itself  with  the  monk's  idiotcy  and  the  old 
woman's  rhapsody :  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  Dom  Gerle  really  and  sincerely  believed 
in  Catherine's  heavenly  mission  and  divine  nature ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Robespierre  so 
much  as  knew  of  the  existence  of  Catherine  and 
her  tiny  contemptible  sect  until  the  committees 
proceeded  against  her,  and,  without  his  knowledge, 
presented  the  report  to  the  Convention,  who,  upon 
Vadier's  motion,  had  unanimously  voted  that  it 
should  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  armies  and 
to  all  the  communes.     Although  that  report  had 
not  ventured  to  name  him,  the  other  voices  and 
whispers  which  proceeded  unofficially  from  the 
committees  met  his  ear,  alarmed   his  suspicion, 
and  wounded  his  pride — a  pride  already  sufficiently 
hurt  by  the  levity  and  laughter  which  had  attended 
the  reading  of  Barrere's  production — nor  could  he 
mistake  the  intention  to  throw  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt upon  his  own  new  religion,  and  upon   all 
belief  whatsoever.     His  friends  represented  that 
the  farce  might  be  fatal  to  him,  and  that  it  left  no 

•  The  ex-Carthnsian,  Dr.  Qnevrcmont  de  Lnmotte.  and  Cathprine, 
were  by  decree  of  the  Convention  ordered  to  be  tried  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  tojjfther  with  the  Marchioness  of  Cliostenois,  who, 
w  we  have  mentionml.  had  no  connexion  with  them.  Luckily  for 
these  prisoners  the  Tribunal  n  &«  very  bnsy,  and  anotlier  revolution 
close  at  hand.  They  were  all  liberated,  without  looking  through  the 
little  window  of  the  guillotine,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
Dom  Gerle  subsequently  obtained  some  clerkslup  or  trifling  post  in 
the  Home  OflRce,  or  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  became  one  of  Re- 
TeiUh-e  Lepeaux's  Theophiianthropists. 


possibility  of  reconciliatioQ  or  compromise  irith 
Barr^re,  the  committees,  and  their  atheists.  He 
brought  the  whole  subject  under  the  consideratioQ 
of  his  House  of  Lords.  The  Jacobins  treated  it 
very  diffisrently  from  the  Convention  :  instead  of 
laughing  at  Barrere's  witty  report,  which  bore  t 
close  resemblance  to  Voltaire's '  Candide '  and  other 
romances  of  that  school,  they  frowned  and  groaned 
at  it,  declaring  that  such  conspiracies  as  Catherine 
Theot*s  were  no  laughing  matter,  but  things  which 
might  demoralize,  Chaumettize,  and  utterly  ruin 
the  republic.  They  hinted  that  none  but  immoni 
men,  disbelievers  of  the  soul's  immortality  and  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  could  have  treated 
such  blasphemies  and  abominations  as  the  report 
had  treated  them,  or  jest  and  grin  at  them  as  some 
immoral  deputies  had  done  in  the  legislature.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  Robespierre  to  speak  in  his 
own  justification,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  even 
to  appear  in  the  club ;  it  was  enough  that  his 
friends  expressed  their  and  his  abhorrence  of  the 
levity  of  the  committees  and  of  the  blasphemy  of 
the  Theotites,  and  invoked  the  guillotine  for  those 
wretched  sectaries.  In  vain  Dom  Gerle  now  wrote 
to  implore  his  protection :  he  left  the  ex-  Carthusian 
to  his  fate.  But  even  the  great  and  solemn 
Jacobins  could  not  shield  their  chief  from  the  fatal 
effects  (fatal  at  least  to  one  in  his  situation,  in  a 
country  like  France)  of  ridicule  and  contemptuous 
giggling ;  and  it  remains  indisputable  that  Bar- 
rere's light  shafts,  and  the  insanity  of  Catherine 
Theot,  contributed  very  materially  to  precipitate 
his  ruin.* 

Both  parties  employed  their  spies  and  secret 
agents.  Those  of  the  committees  gave  their  em- 
ployers alarming  accounts  of  lists  of  proscription 
drawn  up  by  Riobespierre ;  those  who  were  em- 
ployed by  Robespierre  made  reports  quite  as 
alarming  as  to  the  intentions  and  preparatious  of 
the  committees.  By  degrees  it  began  to  be  re- 
ported that  Robespierre's  perruquier,  in  dressing 
his  hair,  had  caught  sight  of  his  death-list — that 
some  of  the  committee-men  themselves,  who  had 
not  yet  broken  with  the  Incorruptible,  had  disco- 
vered by  some  lucky  chance  or  other  that  he  had 
drawn  up  such  a  list,  and  that  their  own  names 
were  in  it — that  Robespierre  himself,  overtaken 
by  wine,  which  he  rarely  drank  at  all,  had  blabbed 
— and  that,  in  short,  it  was  perfectly  well-known 
that  he  had  set  down  the  names  of  forty  indivi- 
duals, members  of  the  Mountain,  committee-meoi 
&c.,  who  were  to  form  the  first  batch,  but  not  the 
last — that  Fouquier-Tinville  and  his  tribunal  were 
to  immolate  for  him.  It  is  quite  certain  that  such 
lists,  containing  forty  or  more  names,  were  secretly 

*  Barrere's  Report  and  Debates  in  the  Convention  and  Jacsobia 
Club,  as  Ki^^cn  in  Hist.  Porlement— Vilate.  Mystires  de  UMerede 
Dieu  devoilcs. — Sennrt,  Memoires. 

Senart  tells  us  tliat  he  was  employed  by  the  committees  to  dape 
the  wretched  fanatics,  and  then  arrest  them,  'rhe  testimony  of  « 
man  who  could  Uins  play  the  part  of  a  spy  and  entrapper  ia  not  enti- 
tled to  implicit  credit.  Vilate,  too.  lies  at  least  up  to  the  average 
quantum  of  these  revolutionary  memoir-writers;  but  on  the  present 
occasion  he  had  no  apparent  motives  for  falsifying  mich  Cacta  as  be 
knew.  He  repeatedly  expresses  his  astonishment  at  Barrere's  frigan- 
tic  mendacity;  and  lx}th  ho  and  Senart  make  out  Uiat  gay  Anacreon 
of  the  guilloiioe  to  have  been  the  greateat  liar  of  ihoce  lying  tiinc*. 
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circulated  by  his  enemies ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  he  had  ever  committed  the  impru- 
dence of  drawing  up  any  such  lists  in  writing ; 
and  it  seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  the  lists  exhibited  were  forgeries  designed  to 
drive  men  into  action  through  their  self-fears  and 
desperation.     In  his  mental  arithmetic   Robes- 
pierre, no  doubt,  had  calculated  the  numbers  it 
Avould  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  save  himself;  for 
(it  had  again  come  to  this)  he  must  guillotine  or 
1)6  guillotined;   and  they  must  be  guillotined  or 
guillotine : — reconciliation  there  could  be  none,  as 
he  could  not  trust  them,  nor  they  him.     When  the 
game  was  up  with  him,  Robespierre's  triumphant 
conquerors  produced  a  few  notes  and  papers  which 
had  been  foimd,  or  which  were  said  to  have  been 
found,  in  his  lodging  at  the  carpenter's,  in  the  Rue 
St.  IIonor«5 ;  but  the  Barrerists  were  not  likely  to 
be  more  scrupulous  about  these  papers  than  the 
Girondists  and  others  had  been  about  the  docu- 
ments found  in  the  iron  cupboard  in  the  Tuileries ; 
and  they  are  accused  of  having  mutilated,  postil- 
lated,  and  interlined  some  of  the  documents  they 
found ;  of  having  entirely  forged  some  of  the  pa- 
pers they  produced,  and  of  having  destroyed  others. 
But,  even  after  all  this,  the  only  list  of  proscription 
they  published   (and  this  appears  to  have  been 
really  in  Robespierre's  handwriting,  and  without 
any  of  their  alterations)  contained  the  names  of  but 
five  individuals,  and  those  five  not  the  most  for- 
midable of  his  adversaries — Dubois  Crance,  Del- 
mas,  Thuriot,   Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  and  Leonard 
Bourdon.     Camot,  as  bloodthirsty  a  man  as  any 
of  them,  who  had  had  a  mortal  quarrel  with  St. 
Just,  was  mentioned  in  this  paper  more  than  once, 
and  in  a  way  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  writer  in  regard  to  him.     But  this  is 
the  only  thing  like  an  authentic  list  of  proscription ; 
and  even  this  lay  hid  until  Robespierre  fell.    Indis- 
putably those  who  had  put  themselves  in  opposition 
to  his  will,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  had  very  good  reasons  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  long  mental  list  or  register,  and  that  all  their 
names  were  in  it,  as  they,  on  their  side,  carried 
written  on  their  hearts  a  hst  of  the  Robespierrists 
they  were  to  sacrifice.      Of  all  those  that  were 
threatened,  not  one  felt  the  guillotine-knife  so  near 
his  neck  as  Tallien :  for  he  had  been  a  decided 
Dantonist ;  he  had  quarrelled  both  with  Couthon 
and  St.  Just,  as  well  as  with  Robespierre ;  he  had 
been  roughly  recalled  from  his  mission  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  had  been  repeatedly  menaced  in  the 
Jacobins.   Tallien  was  not  wanting  in  fire,  energy, 
and  address;  and  there  were  certain  other  little 
accidents  and  circumstances  of  a  tender  nature  to 
raise  his  courage  and  put  him  foremost  in  the  as- 
sault.    During  his  Bordeaux  proconsulate,  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  young  and  beautiful  wife 
of  M.  Fontenai,  daughter  of  a  once-celebrated  mer- 
cliant  or  banker  of  Madrid  named  Cabarrus,  and 
had  induced  her  to  follow  him  and  his  fortunes. 
The  lady  had   followed,   or  accompanied    him, 
to  Paris ;  and  they  were  living  together  conjugally, 


when  she  was  denounced  as  suspecie^  arrested,  and 
thrown  into  the  Luxembourg.  Not  knowing  how 
soon  she  might  be  dragged  to  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  and  the  scaffold,  she  called  upon  Tallien 
to  save  her — to  save  himself;  for  she  knew — and 
so  did  he — that  his  danger  was  almost  as  imme- 
diate and  as  great  as  hers.  He  called  a  secret  meet- 
ing of  friends,  of  brother-deputies,  such  as  the 
Bourdons,  Freron,  Barras,  and  Dclmas,  who 
(barring  the  lady)  stood  in  the  same  painful  and 
perilous  predicament  as  himself ;  and  at  this  or 
some  subsequent  meeting  Tallien  undertook  to 
commence  the  death-attack  upon  Robespierre  in 
the  Convention,  as  soon  as  a  good  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  that  of  fancying  that  these 
men  were  united  by  a  horror  of  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed— they  were  united  and  impelled  by  nothing 
but  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  They  were 
clamouring  for  blood,  more  blood,  for  greater  re- 
volutionary energy  and  faster  executions  at  this 
very  moment.  Although  the  committee  of  Salut 
Public  had  pretended  to  disapprove  of  Couthon's 
or  Robespierre's  terrible  decree  of  the  10th  of  June, 
Barrere  aiu^ounced  to  the  Convention  that  fresh 
plots  had  been  discovered,  and  that  greater  severi- 
ties must  be  resorted  to ;  that  all  the  enemies  of 
the  people  in  prison  in  the  departments  must  be 
tried  and  executed  as  rapidly  as  the  prisoners  in  the 
capital;  and  the  day  after  the  delivery  of  this 
speech  or  report  the  two  committees  of  Salut 
Public  and  Surete  Generate  united  in  a  resolution 
that  four  popular  commissions  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  try  all  the  political  prisoners  of  the  de- 
partments with  the  utmost  speed,  and  with  the 
summary  powers  which  the  decree  of  the  10th  of 
June  had  conferred  on  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  July,  Henriot  had 
intimated  to  Mayor  Fleuriot  that  he  and  his  armed 
force  of  Paris  were  fully  prepared  to  strike  a  blow, 
to  make  a  coup  d'etat  like  Uiat  which  he  had  ma- 
naged last  year  when  the  Convention  was  purged 
of  the  Girondists ;  other  friends,  partizans,  or  col- 
leagues, who  were  so  identified  with  Robespierre 
that  they  must  either  conquer  with  him  or  die  with 
him,  urged  him  to  be  up  and  doing,  or  to  give  the 
signal  and  let  them  act  for  him  with  the  Parisian 
artillery,  muskets,  and  bayonets :  but  the  Incor- 
ruptible hesitated,  faltered,  and  most  wretchedly 
paltered  about  respect  for  the  laws,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  the  business  in  a  calm  and  consti- 
tutional manner ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  return  of 
St.  Just  from  his  mission  to  the  army  of  the  North 
that  he  began  to  gird  himself  up  for  his  last 
wrestle.  **  Only  dare^^'  said  St.  Just.  "  That  one 
word  contains  all  the  secret  of  revolutions ! "  But 
still  Robespierre  could  not  dare  in  this  style ;  and, 
instead  of  settling  himself  in  the  Hutef  de  Ville, 
and  calling  out  Henriot  and  his  cannoneers  at  once, 
he  allowed  several  days  to  pass,  and  then  re-ap- 
peared in  the  Convention,  from  which  he  had  ab- 
sented himself  so  long  that  the  deputies  hadMost 
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the  habit  of  fear.  His  plan  was  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  precedent,  to  denounce  the  commit- 
tees as  the  Committee  of  Twelve  had  been  de- 
nounced before  Henriot  and  his  Parisian  army  and 
mob  marched  to  pull  out  the  Girondists  by  the 
ears ;  and  perhaps  he  hoped,  by  mere  oratory  and 
terror,  and  by  the  recollection  of  Henriot's  former 
exploit,  to  win  over  a  large  majority  of  the  House, 
who  would  decree  his  enemies  into  the  hands  of 
Fouquier-Tinville  without  the  employment  of  any 
military  or  mob  force.  It  was  the  8th  Thermidor, 
or  26th  of  July,  and  CoUot  d'Herbois  was  occupy- 
ing the  president's  chair,  when  Robespierre  as- 
cended the  tribune  with  an  awfully  long  discourse 
in  his  hand,  which  denounced  not  merely  the  two 
committees,  but  every  man  in  France  that  was  op- 
posed to  his  own  scheme  and  projects.  He  de- 
clared that  the  country  was  demoralized  and  worn 
out,  the  Convention  degraded  and  chained  by  those 
tyrannical  and  profligate  men  who  were  nothing 
but  foul  remnants  of  the  atheistical  Hebertists  and 
corrupt  Dantonists.  He  declaimed  at  great  length, 
and  in  several  parts  of  his  discourse,  against  the 
"  desolating  doctrine  "  of  materialism.  "  No !  " 
he  exclaimed ;  "  No !  Chaumette,  death  is  not  an 
eternal  sleep !  Citizens,  erase  from  your  cemete- 
ries and  tombs  that  maxim,  which,  engraven  by 
sacrilegious  hands,  throws  the  black  crape  over  all 
nature,  discourages  oppressed  innocence,  and  in- 
sults the  virtuous  dead.  Citizens,  inscribe  rather 
these  words — Death  is  the  commencement  of  Im- 
mortality.**  He  had  recourse  to  arguments  which 
go  far  to  support  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  his 
having  kept  away  from  the  committees  in  the  hope 
of  depopularizing  his  enemies,  who  remained  at 
their  posts  and  guided  the  mad  machine  of  govern- 
ment with  the  whip  or  scourge  of  the  decree  of 
the  10th  of  June  in  their  hands.  After  reminding 
the  Convention  that  he  had  no  force  or  faculty  ex- 
cept such  as  they  and  the  people  had  chosen  to 
intrust  him  with ;  that  he  had  never  done  anything 
of  himself,  and  that  all  the  decrees  he  had  pro- 
posed had  been  carried  either  unanimously  or  by 
such  majorities  as  scarcely  left  a  minority  visible 
to  the  naked  eye ;  after  reminding  them  that  in 
the  committees  he  was  but  one,  he  exclaimed, 
*'  And  yet,  will  it  be  believed,  there  were  people 
who  tried  to  heap  upon  my  head  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  all  decrees  of  the  Convention,  of  all 
operations  of  the  committees,  of  all  the  errors  of 
all  the  constituted  authorities,  of  the  very  blunders 
and  crimes  of  all  my  enemies?  Perhaps  not  a 
single  individual  was  arrested,  not  a  single  citizen 
brought  into  trouble,  but  it  was  said  *  Robespierre 
is  the  author  of  your  misfortunes — you  loould  be 
happy  if  he  were  dead ! '  And  men  who  were 
acting  not  merely  without  my  concurrence,  but 
against  my  will  and  principles,  were  accustomed 
to  say  at  every  terrible  severity,  '  It  must  be  so 
because  Robespierre  so  wills  it,  and  we  cannot  re- 
sist him  ! '  How  could  I  withstand  the  effect  of 
these  insidious,  clandestine,  and  incessant  calum- 
nies, these  efforts  made  in  all  directions  to  render 


me  odious  and  terrible?  I  withdrew:  for  six 
weeks  the  feelings  of  nature,  the  force  of  calumnv, 
the  powerlessness  either  to  do  good  or  preveni 
evils,  have  forced  me  to  abandon  absolutely  my 
functions  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  iktlul 

Public Well,  then,  at  least  during  these 

six  weeks  my  dictatorship  has  been  lying  extinct— 
during  these  six  weeks  I  have  taken  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  government,  and  have  exercised  no 
influence  over  it: — but  has  there  been,  for  that, 
less  bloodshed  ?     Has  patriotism  been  better  pro- 
tected ?     Has  the  country  been  any  the  happier?" 
With  very  considerable  mgenuity  ne  endeavoured 
to  identify  himself  with  the  great  body  of  the 
Convention,  or  with  all  the  deputies  who  were  not 
members  of  the  governing  committees  and  had  no 
share  in  the  executive.     He  preferred  his  quality 
of  a  representative  of  the  people  to  the  bang  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  Salut  Public,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  great  majority  only  prided  them- 
selves on  their  representative  character.     They 
must  perceive  and  feel  and  groan  under  the  fact 
that  the  governing  committees,  who  ought  to  he 
but  as  clerks  and  servants  of  the  Convention,  were 
becoming,  nay,  had  become,  its  masters  and  ty- 
rants.    For  his  part,  if  he  could  only  rouse  the 
Convention  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  own  power  and 
dignity,  and  to  an  active  odium  against  the  usur- 
pations  and    excesses    and  anti-republican   ten- 
dencies of  the  committees,  he  would  gladly  drain 
the  poisoned  cup,  even  as  Socrates  had  done  at 
Athens.     He  spoke,  as  he  had  recently  done  at  the 
Jacobins,  of  his  declining  health  and  his  approach- 
ing end  (his  health,  in  reality,  was  in  a  deplorable 
state) ;  and  he  said  his  warnings  were  to  be  con- 
sidered almost  as  a  voice  from  the  grave,  or  as  a 
testamentary  bequest  to  his  country.     His  enemies 
were  the  enemies  of  the  Convention,  were  a  com- 
bination of  traitors  who  had  obtained  places  of 
power  and  emolument  by  the  revolution,  whilit 
other  men  remained  as  poor  as  when  they  first  left 
their  homes  to  serve  the  country.     To  the  party 
occupying  the  centre  or  plain — the  low-spirited, 
shifty,  cowardly  party  who  had  now  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed  the  honourable  designations  of  "^ 
Ventre^*   (the  Belly),   "  le  Marais**   (Marsh  or 
Bog),  "  GrenouUles**  or  "  Crapauds  duMaraii' 
(Frogs  or  Toads  of  the  Marsh)— he  addressed  much 
comfortable  discourse.     He  called  them  wise  pa- 
triots, moderate,  impartial,  unambitious  l^islators, 
who  had  not  allied  themselves  with  any  faction, 
who  looked  only  for  good  government  and  peace- 
peace  for  their  country  as  well  as  for  themselves 
and  their  families.     He  declared  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  the  friend  of  that  section  of  the  House ; 
that  he  had  opposed  the  arrest  of  the  seventy-three 
deputies  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  pro- 
testing against  the  expulsion  of  the  Girondists; 
that  this  opposition  to  what  he  considered  an  un- 
necessary act  of  violence  (the  Girondists  being 
once  dismissed)  had  made  his  enemies  accuse  him 
of  partiality  to  the  Marais.     He  had  a  plan  for 
remedying  the  existing  evib  j  it  was  abort,  it  was 
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simple : — let  the  traitors  be  punished,  let  the  com- 
mittee of  General  Security  be  purged  and  made 
subordinate  to  the  committee  of  Salut  Public ;  let 
the  Saint  PuhUc  be  purified  also ;  and  let  these  two 
committees  and  the  committee  of  finance  be  ren- 
dered submissive  and  subservient  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  National  Convention,* 

The  Plain,  Ventre,  or  Marais,  seemed  to  be 
touched  :  if  he  could  only  secure  them  he  was  sure 
of  a  majority;  and,  if  he  could  release  and  re- 
instate the  protesting  deputies,  he  might  reason- 
ably count  on  their  votes.  But  the  trimming 
middle  party  were  afraid  of  committing  themselves 
until  they  should  see  some  better  assurance  that 
Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  and  Couthon  were  stronger 
ihan  the  other  triumvirate,  Barri;re,  Billaud-Va- 
rennes,  and  CoUot  d'Herbois,  backed  by  the  com- 
mittees and  nearly  the  entire  force  of  the  executive : 
the  Frogs  would  not  croak  one  way  or  the  other ; 
the  whole  House  sat  silent  and  confused,  the  dif- 
ferent factions  gazing  at  one  another,  but  not  one 
of  them,  or  so  much  as  a  single  man  belonging  to 
any  of  them,  expressing  either  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  the  long  discourse  they  had  heard. 
This  silence  was  ominous  and  awful :  never  before 
had  Robespierre  descended  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Convention  without  the  applauses  and  acclamations 
of  the  Assembly.  When  it  had  lasted  for  some 
minutes  a  sort  of  subdued  murmur  was  heard,  and 
then  a  whispering  that  this  or  that  member  ought 
to  speak.  Nobody,  however,  rose  to  brave  the 
Incorruptible  to  his  face.  Tallien,  though  pledged 
to  do  it,  thought  that  the  proper  moment  was  not 
yet  come.  At  last  draper  Lecointre  of  Versailles, 
who  had  recently  undergone  many  anxieties  and 
terrors,  either  to  conciliate  Robespierre  or  to  bring 
his  enemies  to  the  scratch,  rose  and  moved  in  the 
usual  forms  that  his  discourse  should  be  printed. 
Then  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  who  had  been  severely 
flagellated  in  the  discourse,  stood  forward  and 
boldly  and  vehemently  opposed  the  motion,  and 
moved  that  RobeBpierre*s  discourse,  as  it  might 
contain  dangerous  misrepresentations,  should  be 
referred  to  the  two  committees  of  Scdui  Public  and 
Suretk  Qhnerale.  Barr^re,  whose  hatred  and  whose 
danger  were  as  great  as  Bourdon's,  but  whose 
courage  was  much  smaller,  said  that  the  discourse 
ought  certainly  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  usual 
vote  ought  to  be  passed  to  that  effect,  as  in  a  free 
country  nothing  ought  to  be  hidden  from  the 
people,  &c.  Couthon  insisted  that  the  discourse 
ought  not  only  to  be  printed,  but  ought  also  to  be 
sent  to  all  the  communes  or  municipalities  of  the 
republic.  The  waverini  Convention  thereupon 
unanimously  voted  that  it  should  be  printed  and 
transmitted.  When  this  was  done,  the  threatened 
members  of  the  committees,  fearing  that  Robes- 
pierre was  going  to  recover  his  old  ascendancy  in 
the  House,  fell  upon  his  discourse  with  great  fury 
and  not  a  little  confusion,  for  two  or  three  of  them 

*  Lift  discooTM  of  RobMpierre.  pronounced  os  the  Sth  Thermidor 
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wanted  to  speak  at  the  same  moment.  Vadier, 
who  still  fathered  Barr^re's  report  on  that  subject, 
look  up  the  story  of  Catherine  Theot,  complaining 
that  Robespierre  had  spoken  disrespectfully  and 
maliciously  of  the  report  he  had  had  the  honour 
to  deliver  to  the  House  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  declaring  that  in  all  things  the  Salut 
Public  and  Surete  Generale  had  acted  wisely  and 
uprightly ;  that  the  two  were  but  as  one  body,  and 
were  determined  to  stand  or  fall  together.  The 
next  that  followed  was  Cambon,  the  chief  of  the 
committee  of  finance,  whom  Robespierre  had  named 
several  times  in  his  discourse  as  a  known  rogue, 
a  stockjobber,  a  dilapidator.  "  And  I  too,'* 
cried  Cambon,  knowing  he  must  fight  or  die, 
"  and  I  too  present  myself  in  the  lists !  I  am  an 
honest  functionary  :  I  belong  to  no  faction,  I  exer- 
cise no  tyranny  :  but  there  is  a  single  man  here 
who  paralyzes  the  whole  National  Convention 
— and  that  man  is  Maximilian  Robespierre!" 
Here  some  applauses  were  heard;  the  deputies 
were  growing  bolder.  Robespierre  said  a  few 
words  in  reply  :  Cambon  rejoined  by  giving  him 
the  lie  direct,  in  a  sonorous  Cela  est  faux  / — a 
phrase  often  used  there,  but  which  for  a  very  long 
time  no  one  had  dared  apply  to  the  Incorruptible. 
Billaud-Varennes,  following  Cambon,  exclaimed, 
"  The  day  is  at  last  come  for  pulling  off  masks 
and  speaking  the  truth.  I  would  rather  that  my 
dead  body  should  serve  the  tyrant  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  throne,  than  that  I  should  become  by 
my  silence  the  accomplice  of  his  crimes !"  Panis, 
Bentabole,  Charlier,  Thirion,  Amar,  all  followed 
in  this'  onslaught,  while  not  a  voice  except  that 
of  the  paralytic  Couthon  was  raised  on  the  side 
of  Robespierre.  Freron  shouted,  "  The  moment 
is  come  for  the  resurrection  of  liberty  of  opinion 
and  of  speech!  But  let  us  revoke  the  decree 
which  gives  to  the  committees  the  right  of  arrest- 
ing and  sending  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Where  is  the 
man  that  can  speak  freely  in  this  House,  when  he 
is  under  the  fear  of  being  arrested  at  the  door  ?" 
But  this  proposition  was  very  unsavoury  to  the 
committee  triumvirate,  who  wanted  the  arresting 
faculty  in  order  to  seize  and  commit  ^Robespierre 
and  his  party ;  and  who,  besides,  were  bent  upon 
retaining  every  atom  of  the  power  they  had  got. 
Looking  contemptuously  at  journalist  Freron,  Bil- 
laud  said  that  the  man  whose  fears  hindered  him 
from  speaking  out  in  the  Convention  was  unwor- 
thy of  being  a  representative  of  the  people.  Char- 
lier moved  that  the  vote  they  had  just  passed  should 
be  rescinded,  and  that  Robespierre's  discourse 
should  be'r^ferred  to  the  committees  of  Salut  Pub- 
lic and  Surety  Gbnkrale^  as  originally  demanded  by 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise.  "  How%'*  cried  Robespierre, 
"  when  I  have  had  the  courage  to  deposit  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Convention  truths  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  would  you  submit  my 
discourse  to  the  examination  of  the  very  indivi- 
duals I  accuse  !  **  His  voice  was  drowned  by  mur- 
murs ;  his  enemies  were  growing  bolder  and  bolder. 
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"  He  who  boasts  of  courage,"  cried  Charlier, 
•*  ought  to  have  the  courage  of  truth.  Name  those 
whom  you  accuse !  "  Robespierre  had  named  a 
good  many  of  them,  and  had  designated  others 
quite  as  clearly  as  could  have  been  done  by  spelling 
their  Christian  names  and  surnames  :  but  Charlier 
nevertheless  was  loudly  applauded;  and  a  great 
many  members  kept  repeating  and  shouting, 
"Name  them!  Name  them!  Name  them!" 
When  this  had  lasted  for  some  time,  Barr^re  said 
that  this  discussion  could  only  serve  Pitt  and  the 
Duke  of  York';  and  thereupon  Charlier's  motion 
was  put  to  the  vote — was  carried  without  opposi- 
tion— and  the  discourse  handed  over  to  the  com- 
mittees. Humiliated,  discouraged,  but  not  yet 
giving  up  the  game  for  lost,  Robespierre  passed 
over  from  the  Convention  to  the  Jacobin  Club. 
Here  his  spirit  was  revived  by  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. His  friend  Couthon  followed  him,  and 
was  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  The  In- 
corruptible was  called  upon  to  repeat  the  discourse 
he  had  delivered  to  the  Convention.  The  Jaco- 
bins applauded  every  paragraph.  When  he  had 
finished  the  reading,  which  occupied  two  mortal 
liours,  he  extemporised  some  touching  appeals  to 
their  feelings.  "  This  discourse,"  said  he,  "  is 
my  dving  testament.  I  have  seen  to-day  that  the 
league  of  the  wicked  against  me  is  so  strong  that  I 
cannot  hope  to  escape  it.  I  shall  die  without  re- 
gret !  "  "  You  shall  not  die ! "  cried  the  Jacobins. 
"There' is  nothing  to  fear!"  Henriot,  Payan, 
Dumas,  Coffinhall,  and  others,  surrounded  him, 
declaring  that  they  were  all  ready  to  act.  Hen- 
riot,  alluding  to  his  exploit  of  last  year,  said, 
"  Courage,  Robespierre,  the  cannoneers  of  Paris 
are  steady,  and  I  still  know  the  road  to  the  Conven- 
tion ! "  "  Well,"  said  the  Incorruptible,  "  we 
must  purify  that  assembly;  you  must  march  to- 
morrow to  try  and  save  the  cause  of  liberty." 
"  But  if  we  should  fail  ?"  "  Why  then,  my  friends, 
you  will  see  me  drink  the  hemlock  calmly,  like  So- 
crates." **  Robespierre,"  cried  painter  David,  "  I 
will  drink  the  hemlock  with  thee."  On  the  motion 
of  Couthon,  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
new  purification  of  the  society,  that  at  the  instant 
all  the  members  that  had  voted  against  Robes- 
pierre should  be  purged  out  for  ever.  Several  of 
these  members  were  present :  CoUot  d'Herbois  at- 
tempted to  speak  for  them  and  for  himself:  he  spoke 
of  his  long  services,  of  his  dangers,  of  the  two 
pistols  which  Amiral  had  fired  at  him ;  but  he 
was  hissed,  hooted,  and  finally  driven  from  the 
tribune,  not  without  cufis  and  kicks.  Tallien 
bolted  from  the  club-hall  to  save  himself  for  a  fight 
to-morrow:  other  members,  being  named  and 
pointed  out  by  Couthon,  were  bufieted  and  kicked 
out  of  doors :  Collot  d'Herbois,  as  he  fled,  thought 
he  saw  knives  and  daggers  drawn  to  take  his  life. 
He  ran  straijiht  to  the  committee-room  of  Salut 
Public  in  theTuileries.  There  he  found  Saint-Just 
deliberating  with  his  brother  committee-men  as  if 
nothing  extraordinary  bad  taken  place  or  was  about 
to  take  place :  Aough  alone  of  his  party,  the  starch, 


pragmatical  fanatic  seemed  to  be  giving  the  law. 
Perceiving  that  Collot  d'Herbois  was  much  excited, 
Saint-Just  asked  him  what  had  happened  over  the 
way  at  the  Jacobins  ?     Collot,  still  smarting  with 
the  kicks  and  cuffs  he  had  received,  foamed  out, 
"  What  has  happened  !     Revolt  has  happened ! 
Horrors  are  happening !    And  you,  Saint-Just,  are 
one  of  the  infamous  triumvirate  that  seek  our  lives! 
But  you  shall  not  have  them !     You  mean  to  de- 
nounce us  to-morrow  morning — ^you  have  your 
pockets  full  of  lists  and  notes  against  us— show 
them!"     Saint- Just  emptied  his  pockets,  but  do 
such  lists  or  notes  were  found.    He  had  announced 
his  intention  of  presenting  to  the  Convention  on 
the  morrow  a  report  upon  the  state  of  the  great 
army  of  the  North  that  was  gaining  victory  after 
victory  in  Belgium,  and  upon  the  state  and  pro- 
spects of   the    republic  in  general :    the  com- 
mittee wanted  to   see  this  report,  or  to  be  in- 
formed beforehand  of  its  tone  and  contents:  he 
had  it  not  about  him,  but  he  said  he  would  go  and 
seek  it,  and  bring  or  send  them  the  manuscript, 
which  was  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  friend. 
They  allowed  him   to  depart;   and,  as  soon  as 
he  got  well  clear  of  the  Tuileries,  he  sent  them 
word  that  they  should  not  have  the  report— that 
he  would  reai  it   from  the  tribune  to-morrow 
morning.     This  was  a  declaration  of  war;  but 
although,  since  his  arrival  from  the  army,  many 
insidious    attempts    had    been    made,    no   hope 
could  have  been  rationally  entertained  by  the  com- 
mittees of  detaching  Saint- Just  from  Robespierie: 
the  Incorruptible  was  that  young  fanatic's  model 
and  idol ;  and,  besides,  Saint-Just  had  committed 
himself  in  mortal  strife  and  hatred  with  several  of 
the  committee-men,  and  especially  with  Carnot, 
who  must  guillotine  him  or  be  guillotined.    When 
Saint- Just  had  joined  Robespierre  in  the  Jacobin- 
Hall,  Payan,  procureur  of  the  commune,  a  man  of 
action  rather  than  of  words,  proposed  that  they 
should  go  forthwith  and  arrest  their  enemies,  who 
were  all  assembled  in  the  committee-rooms  of  the 
Tuileries.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  decisive, 
nor  could  anything  have  been  much  easier  to  do, 
for  there  was  only  a  weak  guard  at  the  palace,  and 
that  guard  would  that  night  have  obeyed  the  orders 
of  Henriot  rather  than  those  of  the  committees. 
But  Robespierre  shrunk  from  the  decisive  step, 
thinking  that  the  committees  and  the  Convention 
ought  to  be  purged  with  the  same  medicine,  and 
precisely  the  same  doses  as  had  been  administered 
to  the  Girondists  : — and  this  adherence  to  revolu- 
lutionary  precedent  and  routine  ruined  his  chances. 
It  appears  that,  like  most  orators,  he  fancied  every- 
thing was   to  be  done  by  speech- making ;  that 
he  still  entertained  the  confident  hope  of  bringing 
back  the  majority  of  the  Convention  to  their  for- 
mer fears,  submissiveness,  and  allegiance.     *' I 
can  no  longer  expect  anything  from  the  Moun- 
tain," said  he  :  "  those  men  want  to  cut  me  off  as 
a  tyrant ;  but  the  mass  of  the  Assembly  will  hear 
roe."     His  host  (Duplaix)  took  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  dangerous  crisis^  and  recommended 
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energetic  meiisures,  deeds  to  be  done  by  the  strong 
hand :  but  the  now  doomed  and  infatuated  Incar- 
nation of  the  Revolution  told  the  carpenter  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear,  and  kept  repeating — 
**  The  mass  of  the  Convention  is  pure — the  ma- 
jority will  hear  me !" 

While  Robespierre  was  supping  quietly  with  his 
Cornelia  and  the  rest  of  that  family,  and  a  few  of 
his  most  honoured  friends,  Barr^re,  CoUot  d'Her- 
bois,  Carnot,  fiillaud-Varennes,  Tallien,  Bourdon 
de  rOise,  Leonard  Bourdon,  and  others  of  his 
enemies,  quitting  the  committee-rooms,  where  they 
might  all  have  been  taken  with  one  cast  of  the  net, 
and  giving  up  for  that  night  all  thoughts  of  sup- 
ping or  sleeping,  ran  over  Paris  and  its  faubourgs, 
flattering  the  lately  despised  Frogs  of  the  Marsh, 
and  imploring  them  to  be  steady  and  bold,  to  be 
heroes  to-morrow — treating  and  negotiating  with 
the  leading  patriots  of  some  of  the  sections,  and 
even  tampering  with  the  terrible  Parisian  can- 
noneers, upon  whose  guns  must  depend  the  final 
decision  of  the  tremendous  conflict  that  oflered  no 
hope  of  quarter  to  the  defeated  party.  At  first, 
Barrere,  Collot,  and  his  friends  were  but  coldly 
received  by  the  Frogs.  "  It  was  natural,"  says 
one  of  these  reptiles,  '*that  we  should  be  less 
friendly  to  the  Mountain,  who  had  demanded  our 
arrest  and  accusation,  than  to  Robespierre  who 
had  constantly  protected  us— no  doubt  with  the 
intention  of  making  us  serve  as  a  rampart  to  him 
in  case  of  need.  The  Mountain  knew  this,  but  as 
they  had  no  other  means  they  applied  to  us.  Their 
emissaries  beset  us,  addressing  themselves  particu- 
larly to  Boissy-d'Anglas,  Palasne-Champeauz,  and 
myself,  for  we  had  all  three  been  Constituents,  and 
our  example  was  sure  to  drag  others  after  us. 
They  made  use  of  every  argument  they  could 
muster  to  win  us  over :  they  told  us  that  we  should 
be  responsible  for  all  the  executions  and  massacres 
if  we  refused  to  concur  in  the  means  they  pro- 
posed for  making  them  cease ;  that  the  political 
protection  which  Robespierre  had  afforded  us 
lA'ould  not  last  long,  and  that  our  turn  wduld  in- 
evitably come !  Rejected,  repulsed  once,  they 
almost  immediately  returned  to  the  charge;  on 
their  third  attack  we  yielded.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  for  us  to  see  without  horror  sixty  or  eighty 
heads  falling  daily  under  the  guillotine.  Our  ad- 
hesion promised  to  stop  this  slaughter ;  we  gave 
it  at  last,  and  that  very  moment  the  irons  were  put 
in  the  fire."* 

On  the  following  morning — the  9th  Thermidor, 
or  21th  of  July — the  combatants  met  betimes  in 
the  Convention.  Saint- Just  took  possession  of  the 
tribune  and  began  to  read  his  promised  report, 
-which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  denunciation 
of  the  committees,  sterner,  more  terrible,  and  far 
more  direct  than  that  which  Robespierre  had  pre- 
sented yesterday.  The  committee-men  looked 
-with  an  agony  of  anxiety  to  the  Frogs  of  the  Marsh, 
to  the  neutral  men  of  the  cote  droit,  "  Now,  brave 
men  of  the  Plain,"  said  Bourdon  de  TOise  and 
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Tallien,  aflectionately  squeezing  the  hands  of  some 
of  them,  **  now,  brave  patriots  of  the  right,  steady  ! 
Allans  P^  Saint- Just  had  not  proceeded  far,  and 
was  declaring  that  he  belonged  to  no  faction,  but 
would  combat  all  factions,  when  red-faced  Tallien, 
who  had  probably  elevated  his  courage  with  wine, 
started  to  his  feet,  and  made  what  was  called  a 
motion  of  order.  "  No  good  citizen,"  cried  he, 
**'  can  restrain  his  tears  at  seeing  the  unhappy  fate 
to  which  the  commonwealth  is  abandoned !  Tliere 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  woe  and  division! 
Yesterday  a  member  of  the  government  isolated 
himself,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  in  his  own 
private  name ;  to-day  another  member  of  the  go- 
vernment does  the  same  thing.  Let  the  curtain 
that  hides  this  horrid  mystery  be  entirely  torn 
down  1"  Three  rounds  of  applause,  which  followed 
Talliens  beginning,  encouraged  others  to  con- 
tinue. Billaud-Varennes  stood  up,  and  others 
stood  up,  vociferating  and  gesticulating  like  ma- 
niacs :  the  president's  chair  was  occupied  by  Collot 
d'Herbois,  who  grasped  his  hand-bell  in  order  to 
ring  down  St.-Just  and  Robespierre  when  they 
should  attempt  to  reply.  Billaud  drew  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  seditious  scenes  which  had  passed 
in  the  Jacobin-hall  on  the  preceding  evening. 
*^  That  society,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  has  plainly  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  seizing  and  butchering  a 
great  part  of  the  Convention !  Apostles  of  assassi- 
nation threatened  the  lives  of  patriot  members  last 
night.  •  ...  I  see  one  of  them  tliere  sitting  on 
the  Mountain  I"  There  rose  a  terrible  outcry  of 
*'  Turn  him  out ! — ^Tum  out  the  assassin !"  And 
the  obnoxious  individual  was  dragged  or  kicked 
out  of  the  House  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the 
Jacobins  had  used  towards  Collot  d'Herbois  and 
his  friends,  the  House  accompanying  the  act  of 
expulsion  with  fresh  rounds  of  applause.  "  The 
moment  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  trath,"  re- 
sumed Billaud,  ''  is  at  last  arrived.    .  •  .  •    This 

Assembly  is  placed  between  two  abysses 

If  it  be  weak  it  must  perish !"  Right  and  left, 
and  Centre  or  Plain  or  Marsh— all  the  deputies, 
almost  to  a  man,  started  up,  waved  their  hats  over 
their  heads,  shouting  that  there  would  be  no  weak- 
ness, and  that  the  Convention  should  not  perish ; 
and  even  the  people  in  the  galleries  seemed  to  send 
forth  an  unanimous  shout  of  ^'  Long  live  the  Con- 
vention!" "Long  live  the  Committee  of  Salui 
Public .'"  That  stanch  Robespierrist,  Lebas,  de- 
manded to  be  allowed  to  speak;  but  the  House 
called  him  to  order,  threatened  him  with  the 
Abbaye,  and  president  Collot  silenced  him  with 
his  dreadful  bell.  Billaud  continued  his  declama- 
tion, making  use  of  some  very  good  arguments, 
proper  to  keep  the  shifting  Plain  steady  through 
the  very  agency  of  their  fears ;  for  they  went  to 
show  how  one  party  was  swept  away  after  the 
other — how  the  Dantonists,  after  concurring  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Ht^bertists,  had  been  destroyed 
themselves — and  how  little  men  ought  to  rely  on 
the  promises  of  a  party  who  had  defended  Danton 
enthusiastically  in  March,  and  had  sent  him  to  the 
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guillotine  in  April — ^who  had  so  plainly  announced 
tiiat  every  man  who  was  not  for  them  was  against 
them,  and  must  he  cut  off.  *^  A  chasm  deeper  than 
the  catacombs  has  been  dug  at  your  feet,"  cried 
Billaud,  "  and  you  must  fill  it  with  your  dead 
bodies,  or  triumph  over  Robespierre  and  his  fellow- 
tyrants  I"  Here  Robespierre  rushed  to  the  tri- 
bune, but  he  was  assailed  with  the  cries  of  '^  Down 
with  the  tyrant !"  (d  bos,  d  bos  le  tyran  /)  with 
the  loud  dissonance  of  the  president's  hand-bell, 
and  with  an  ominous  roaring  and  grumbling  from 
the  galleries.  Tallien  again  thrust  himsdyf  into 
the  speaking-place.  "  Citizens,"  cried  he,  "  last 
night,  at  the  Jacobins,  I  trembled  for  the  repub- 
lic— I  shuddered  for  the  country !  I  saw  formed 
there  the  army  of  the  new  Cromwell.  I  armed 
myself  with  a  dagger,  and  I  said  to  myself,  if  the 
Convention  should  not  dare  to  strike  the  tyrant,  I 
will  pierce  his  heart  with  this !''  And,  as  he  said 
the  word,  he  drew  forth  a  shining  da.gger,  and 
nourished  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Convention.  The 
stage-trick  produced  all  the  effect  that  could  have 
been  desired;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  roar  of  voices, 
of  one  commingled  shout  of  "  Down  with  the  ty- 
rant!" "  Death  to  the  triumvirs !"  Barr^re  moved, 
and  the  House  voted,  that  the  Convention  should 
be  declared  in  permanent  session,  and  that  a  decree 
of  arrest  should  be  issued  against  the  enemies  of 
the  country.  St.-Just  stood  motionless  and  pale, 
Couthon  sat  looking  at  his  paralytic  limbs,  silently, 
or  ejaculating  **  Triumvir,  indeed !"  Only  Robes- 
pierre struggled — and  desperately  did  he  struggle — 
with  the  impending  doom.  He  ran  to  and  fro, 
foaming  at  the  mouth  like  a  tiger  taken  in  the  toils. 
He  tried  to  speak  from  his  place,  he  climbed  to  the 
tribune,  he  rushed  to  the  table  of  the  house — to 
the  president's  chair ;  but  CoUot  rang  his  bell  until 
it  seemed  to  crack,  and  speech  or  word  they  would 
allow  him  in  no  place.  This  was  but  the  measure 
he  had  often  meted  out  to  others.  The  House, 
wanting  a  report  and  some  more  decrees,  called 
for  that  great  report-maker,  Barrere.  This  smooth- 
tongued turn-about,  this  variorum  edition  of  the 
revolution — who  had  belonged  to  every  party,  who 
had  been  by  turns  monarchy-constitutionalist,  Gi- 
rondist, Jacobin,  Dantonist,  Robespierrist,  and 
Dantonist  again — had  kept  himself  in  the  back- 
ground, in  the  rear  of  the  combatants,  until  he  saw 
for  which  side  victory  was  declaring.  It  is  said 
(and  the  fact  is  perfectly  credible  and  consistent) 
that  he  had  come  down  to  the  House  with  two 
reports  in  his  pocket,  one  to  be  read  in  favour  of 
Robespierre  if  the  Frogs  should  croak  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  the  other  (which  he  now  proceeded  to 
read)  in  flavour  of  the  committees  and  the  Mountain 
in  case  of  their  assured  triumph.  As  the  proper 
tail-piece  to  the  report  which  he  read,  Barrere 
moved  that  the  Convention  should  decree  that 
Henriot's  rank  of  commandant-general  should  be 
abolished ;  that  every  commandant  of  a  legion  or 
section  should  exercise  the  chief  command  over 
the  armed  force  of  Paris  in  rotation  ;  and  that  the 
mayor  Fleuriot  and  the  procureur  Pfiyau  should  be 


called  to  the  bar  to  render  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  capital.  The  ready  man  added  a  short  pro- 
clamation in  the  name  of  the  Convention  to  the 
French  people,  telling  them  that  the  enemies  of 
the  country  were  going  to  desolate  the  legislature, 
that  aristocracy  was  going  to  triumph,  and  that  the 
royalists  would  soon  re-appear  on  the  scene,  unless 
the  said  French  people  rallied  round  the  real  pa- 
triots of  the  Convention,  &c.  The  decree,  the 
proclamation,  and  all  the  rest  were  voted  by  ac- 
clamation, Robespierre  still  vainly  struggling  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  Saint-Just  and  Couthon  remain- 
ing as  silent  and  as  passive  as  before.  Vadier, 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  and  Tallien  again^  all  fell  upon 
the  fallen  dictator ;  but  not  as  a  terrorist,  not  as  a 
man  of  blood,  not  as  the  perpetrator  of  wholesale 
judicial  massacres,  not  as  the  hand  which  day  after 
day  touched  the  springs  of  the  guillotine  (£ar  these 
his  accusers  had  been  his  associates,  the  accom- 
plices of  his  worst  crimes ;  they  had  carried  out 
his  system  during  his  secession  from  the  govern- 
ment, they  had  made  the  guillotine  play  wiUi  more 
than  a  quadruple  speed,  and  they  did  not  mean 
that  it  should  rest  yet,  or  cease  its  labours  with  the 
Incorruptible  and  hJRfoumee)  :  Bourdon  de  I'Oise 
accused  him  of  defending  from  the  guillotine  se- 
veral heads ;  Vadier  taxed  him  with  having  endea- 
voured to  save  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and  with 
having  interfered  with  Fouquier-Tin  ville  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  conspirators  !  But  they  spoke  of 
the  fate  of  Danton,  and  of  the  guilt  and  horror  of 
sacrificing  one's  colleagues : — in  short,  they  ex- 
plained, as  clearly  as  words  could  do  it,  that  this 
was  a  personal  quarrel  between  him  and  them, 
and  that  Robespierre  had  been  guilty  of  none  but 
venial  offences  until  he  entered  into  this  quarrel. 
Vadier,  still  proud  of  the  part  he  had  borne  in  the 
denouncing  of  that  dangerous  conspiracy,  was 
going  into  a  rigmarole  about  Catherine  Theot  and 
Dom  Gerle.  Tallien  hoped  they  would  not  wander 
from  the  point.  **  I  will  soon  bring  you  back  to 
the  point,"  cried  Robespierre,  once  more  rushing 
to  the  tribune  and  endeavouring  to  speak.  Again 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  universal  hubbub.  He 
looked  to  the  Mountain,  to  the  c6ie  droits  to  the 
Plain  or  Marais ;  and  at  last,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  Frogs  of  the  Marshes,  he  shouted,  '*  It  is  to 
you,  0  virtuous  men  of  the  Plain,  it  is  to  you, 
pure  patriots,  and  not  to  those  brigands,  that  I 

address  myself !" The  Plain  turned  their 

eyes  from  him  and  joined  the  other  sections  of  the 
House  in  hooting  and  roaring  him  down,  while 
Collot  d'Herbois  kept  ringing  his  hand-bell. 
**  President  of  assassins,"  shrieked  the  Incor- 
ruptible, ^'  I  demand  speech  of  thee  for  the  la^t 
time  !"  By  this  time  Collot  was  exhausted  by  his 
exertions — by  that  almost  incessant  bell-ringing — 
and,  vacating  the  presidential  chair,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  it  by  Thiu-iot,  who  hated  and  feared 
Robespierre  as  much  as  Collot  did,  and  he  novr 
told  him  ^at  he  could  not  be  heard  then.  Robes- 
pierre's i^outh'  foamed  no  longer,  his  tongue 
seemed  to  'cleave  to  his  dry  pakte,  his  voice  to 
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die  away  in  the  throat.  "  The  blood  of  Danton  is 
choking  him,"  exclaimed  Gamier  de  TAube. 
This  remark  made  him  recover  voice  and  courage, 
and  he  exclaimed  indignantly,  and  with  a  terrible 
truth,  "  Danton !  is  it,  then,  Danton  you  would 
avenge  ? — Cowards !  why  did  you  not  defend  him  ?" 
But  Thuriot  with  a  fresh  arm  rang  the  bell,  the 
House  drowned  their  recollections  and  kept  up 
their  courage  by  renewed  vociferations,  and  Louchet 
demanded  an  instant  decree  of  arrest  against 
Robespierre.  On  all  sides  the  members  shouted, 
"  Seconded !"  "  Supported !"  "  President,  put  it 
to  the  vote ;  you  see  there  is  unanimity !"  The 
younger  Robespierre  demanded  to  be  included, 
saying  that,  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  share  in  his 
brother's  virtues,  he  was  eager  to  share  in  his  final 
fate  ;  a  piece  of  self-devotion  not  much  worth,  for 
if  the  planet  perished  the  satellites  must  be  extin- 
guished also.  His  brothei^s  short  speech  and  the 
allusion  to  Danton  put,  however,  a  new  life  into 
the  almost  extinct  Incorruptible :  he  rushed  again 
to  the  tribune,  to  the  table  of  the  House,  to  the 
chair,  menacing  the  president,  menacing  the  Con- 
vention, with  terrible  gestures.  "  President," 
cried  Duval,  **  how  long  is  this  man  to  be  allowed 
to  be  the  master  of  the  Convention  ?"  "  How 
hard  it  is  to  knock  down  a  tyrant!"  cried  jour- 
nalist Freron,  now  one  of  Robespierre's  mortalest 
enemies,  but  once  his  friend  and  companion  in  the 
college  of  Louis  Quinze.  Loseau  exclaimed, 
"  Vote !  vote !  Vote  the  arrest  of  the  two  brothers !" 
And  anon  president  Thuriot  put  that  question  to 
the  vote,  and  it  was  carried  nem,  con.  The  mem- 
bers then  waved  their  hats  and  shouted,  '^  Long 
live  liberty !  Long  live  the  republic !  The  tyrant 
is  no  more!"  "The  republic  is  lost!  The  brigands 
triumph !"  said  Robespierre  ;  and  these  were  the 
last  words  that  were  distinctly  heard  from  him  in 
public.  Duchdne  observed  that,  in  voting  for  the 
arrest  of  the  two  Robespierres,  he  and  his  friends 
had  intended  as  a  matter  of  course  to  include 
Saint-Just  and  Couthon.  A  great  many  members 
rose  and  spoke  in  confirmation,  and  the  arrest  of 
Couthon  and  Saint -Just  was  decreed.  Lebas,  ano« 
ther  of  the  satellites,  begged  to  be  included — a 
favour  which  was  readily  granted.  The  five  im- 
peached members  continued,  however,  sitting  or 
standing  in  their  places,  the  trembling  ushers  of  the 
House  not  daring  to  lay  hands  on  them,  and  they 
refusing  to  submit  without  force.  But  every  part  of 
the  House  shouted  "  To  the  bar !  to  the  bar  with 
them !"  and  the  two  Robespierres,  Couthon,  Saint* 
Just,  and  Lebas  were  obliged  to  descend  to  the 
bar  and  to  resign  themselves  to  the  ushers,  who 
still  trembled  as  they  carried  them  out  to  the 
committee-rooms,  whence  the  five  were  soon  after- 
wards conveyed  to  five  several  prisons. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
the  Assembly  rose  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  order 
that  the  members  might  dine.  Henriot,  who  had 
taken  brandy  to  keep  up  his  heart,  had  been  more 
or  less  drunk  ever  since  the  morning,  or  probably 
matters  would  not  have  come  to  this  point.    In- 


deed, had  a  few  of  his  cannoneers  and  Parisian 
cannons  been  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and  in  the 
gardens  of  the  palace,  matches  lighted,  and  muzzles 
turned  towards  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  at  an 
early  part  of  the  day,  it  is  almost  more  than  pro* 
bable  that  the  majority  would  have  flinched,  and 
that  Barr^re  would  have  read  the  other  report. 
Yet  neither  Henriot  nor  the  commune  had  been 
altogether  idle ;  and  their  activity  received  a  spur 
when  they  learned  that  the  Convention  had  really 
decreed  the  accusations.  The  brandied  com- 
mandant-general went  caracoling  through  Paris, 
followed  by  his  mounted  staff,  and  riding  over  or 
knocking  down  quieter  citizens.  He  went  to  the 
faubourgs  and  harangued  the  patriots,  telling  them 
that  the  traitors  in  the  Convention  had  voted  the 
arrest  of  the  best  and  only  true  patriots  remaining 
in  that  assembly.  As  he  was  flourishing  his 
tropes  and  his  sword,  the  death-carts  containing 
that  day's  batch  came  up ;  for  the  guillotine,  after 
several  changes  of  locality,  had  now  been  for  some 
days  set  up  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  on  the 
site  of  the  Bastille.  It  is  said  that  the  citizens  of 
the  other  parts  of  Paris  had  at  last  had  a  glut  of 
blood,  and  could  no  longer  bear  the  daily  sight  of  the 
condemned ;  it  is  said  that  even  the  rabble  of  the 
faubourg  were  getting  weary  of  the  daily  massacre, 
that  the  arrival  of  the  death-carts  produced  an 
impression  very  unfavourable  to  Robespierre,  and 
that  they  attempted  to  send  back  the  death-carts ; 
but  if  they  had  really  made  any  such  attempt  they 
must  have  succeeded,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the 
carts  were  allowed  to  go  on,  and  that  the  execu- 
tion took  place  much  as  usual.  Henriot  lost  much 
time  in  his  caracoling  and  haranguing,  and,  after 
all,  he  neither  gave  the  faubourg  patriots  a  clear 
account  of  what  had  happened,  nor  an  intelligible 
plan  of  action,  for,  many  hours  after  this,  we  find 
them  writing  to  the  commune  to  know  what  they 
are  to  do  ?  From  the  faubourgs  he  and  his  staff 
galloped  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  gave  orders  to 
the  gendarmes  to  march  to  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  and 
remain  there  for  the  protection  of  the  council- 
general  of  the  commune.  With  a  very  slight 
escort  Henriot  then  dashed  along  the  quays,  shout- 
ing and  gesticulating  like  a  ms^man.  From  the 
quays,  still  galloping,  he  went  into  the  Rue  St. 
Honor($,  announcing  that  he  was  going  to  liberate 
Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  and  Couthon,  and  that 
all  good  patriots  ought  to  follow  him.  Merlin  de 
Thionville,  on  his  way  back  to  the  Convention  or 
to  the  committee -room,  to  give  the  alarm,  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  a  guard-house  at  the  Palais 
de  TEgalitiJ.  Robin  de  P  Aube,  and  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  Courtois,  were  dining  at  a 
restaurant's  in  the  Rue  St.  HononS,  as  Henriot 
dashed  by  for  the  Tuileries :  they  instantly  went 
forth,  addressed  some  soldiers  and  citizens  on  the 
duty  of  obeying  the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  and 
induced  five  or  six  gendarmes  to  engage  their 
honour  and  lives  to  follow  the  madman  and  arrest 
him.  Merlin  de  Thionville  also  succeeded  not 
merely  in  obtaining  his  own  liberty,  but  also  in  in- 
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ducing  the  men  doing  duty  at  the  guard^house  to 
follow  the  gendarmes  and  assist  them  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Henriot.     Rohin,  one  of  the  two  members 
who  had  interrupted  their  dinner  out  of  patriotism 
or  a  delicate  regard  for  their  own  safety  (they  be- 
ing both  on  Robespierre^s  black-lists),  ran  down  to 
the  Tuileries  and  into  the  couucil*room  of  the 
committee  of  General  Security,  to  warn  them  of 
what  was  passing :  the  first  and    only    living 
object  he  perceived  there  was  Amar,  who  was 
running  away  with  all  his  speed  to  hide  himself — 
for  his  name  too  was  down  in  the  black-lists,  and 
without  Robin's  warning  he  knew  that  danger  was 
on  the  wind.     Robin  then  went  to  another  apart- 
ment in  the  palace,  which  served  as  a  committee- 
room  for  the  Salut  Public ;  and  there  he  found 
Billaud-Varennes,  Barrere,  and  some  other  mem- 
bers, whose  fears  and  prudence  had  kept  them  at 
their  post.     On  Henriot  presenting  himself  at  the 
gates  of  the  palace  with  only  two  or  three  aides-de- 
camp, he  was  boldly  met  by  some  ushers,  and  the 
five  or  six  pledged  gendarmes  falling  upon  him 
in  the  rear,  he  diowed  himself  to  be  made  pri- 
soner, and  to  have  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 
The  stem  Lubin,  coming  out  of  the  palace,  found 
the  commandant-general  in  this  predicament :  he 
conducted  him  to  the  committee  of  Salut  Public 
above  stairs,  and,  after  reminding  the  said  com- 
mittee that  the  Sureti  Ghih-ale^  the  committee 
more    especially    charged  with  the    police,  had 
abandoned  their  posts,  he  recommended  a  ^'  step 
worthy  of  the  circumstance,  and  above  all,  a  prompt 
execution."    Billaud-Varennes  and  Barrere  were 
startled  at  the  proposition  of  putting  the  com- 
mandant to  death  without  any  trial.     Robin  said, 
that,  if  they  did  not  finish  Henriot  on  the  spot,  it 
was  possible  that  that  scoundrel,  powerfiilly  se- 
conded, might  butcher  them  all  in  the  Convention 
that  evening — ^that,  unless  they  were  accomplices 
with  him,  it  could  not  be  perceived  how  they  ^ould 
hesitate.     At  length,  however,  it  was  arranged 
between   Barrere  and   Robin   that  the   prisoner 
should  be  carried  to  the  rooms  of  the  committee  of 
Sureie  Generale^  and  there  kept  in  safe  custody 
until  the  Convention,  on  its  return  from  dinner, 
should  decide  and  decree.     In  this  manner,  in- 
stead of  liberating  the  two  Robespierres,  Saint- 
Just,  CouthoD,  and  Lebas  (they  had  apparently 
been  all  removed  from  the  committee-rooms  of  the 
Tuileries  before  his  arrival),  Henriot  was  arrested 
himself,  and  corded   and  bound  like  a  common 
felon.     In  the  mean. while  the  council-general  of 
the  commune,  who  claimed  and  exercised  extra- 
ordinary powers  over  all  the  prisons  of  the  capital, 
had  issued  their  orders  that  no  prisoners  should, 
on  any  account,  be  received  by  any  of  the  gaolers 
on  that  day  or  night;  that  the  tocsin  should  be 
sounded  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville  and  in  all  the  sec- 
tions ;  that  the  barriers  of  Paris  should  be  closed ; 
and  that  a  commission  of  twelve  great  municipals, 
headed  by  Payan,    the    procureur  -  general,   and 
Coffinhall,  one  of  the  new  judges  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal}  should  exert  themselves  to  libe- 


rate Robespierre  and  the  rest  of  those  prisoners. 
Within  an  hour  after  his  arrest,  Henriot  was  set  at 
liberty  by  Coffinhall,  who  burst  into  the  Tuileries 
sword  in    hand,  being    followed  by  about  one 
hundred  Robespierrists  of  different  colours  and 
descriptions.    In  a  trice  the  commandant-general 
was  again  on  horseback ;  but,  though  the  lapse  of 
hours  and  the  perils  he  had*  just  run  ought  to  have 
sobered  him,    Henriot  continued  to  act  like  a 
drunkard  or  maniac:  his  imbecility  discouraged 
his  friends,  gave  heart  to  his  enemies,  and  efiected 
many  sudden  conversions,  for  men  who  wanted 
only  to  make  sure  of  the  strongest  side  became  in- 
wardly convinced  that  that  could  not  prove  the 
stronger  which  depended  upon  his  abilities  and 
exertions.      The   five  prisons  to  which  the  five 
great    men  had  been  carried  were  situated  in 
distant  parts  of  Paris,  and  their   keepers  were 
not  equally  alert  in  obeying  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mune ;  but  by  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening  Robes- 
pierre, his   brother  Augustin,   Saint -Just,    and 
Lebas  were  at  perfect  liberty,  and  sitting  in  de- 
liberation with  the  council  of  the  commune,  and 
Couthon  joined  them  somewhat  later  in  the  even- 
ing.    They  called  upon  the  Jacobins,  who  had  de- 
clared themselves  in  permanent  session  ;  they  sent 
round  commissaries  to  the  different  sections,  none 
of  which  had  rushed  to  arms  so  eagerly  as  in  fix^ 
mer  times ;  and  they  instructed  Henriot  to  collect 
his  Parisian   cannoneers    and  point  their   guns 
against  the  Tuileries.    By  degrees  the  section  bai- 
tdions,  which  ought  to  have  been  collected  in  the 
morning,  began  to  arrive  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve, 
and  to  post  Uiemselves  round  the  H6tel-de*Ti]]e, 
shouting  "  Long  live  Robespierre !  Robespierre  or 
Death!"    ''Down  with  the  Committees  and  the 
Traitors  of  the  Convention !"     Some  of  the  can- 
noneers also  arrived,  and,  turning  the  months  of 
their  guns  so  as  to  command  the  approaches,  Ihe^ 
stood  by  them  match  in  hand.     Mayor  Fleuriot, 
Payan,  and  Coffinhall  were  exceeding  resolute  and 
bold,  administering  oaths  to  the  armed  force,  and 
unequivocally  announcing  that   the    Convention 
must  be  purged  of  the  majority  of  its  members ; 
but  Robespierre  seemed  even  now  irresolute  and 
enslaved  to  forms  and  precedents.     Couthon  pro- 
posed drawing  up  a  proclamation  to  the  people  and 
the  armies.     Robespierre  asked  in  whose  name? 
Saint-Just,  more  decided,  and  somewhat  more  a 
man  of  action,  said,  ''  Why,  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Convention,  which  is  wherever  we  are!" 
No  decision  was,  however,  come  to  on  this  im- 
portant matter  an   hour    after  midnight,    when 
Henriot,  instead  of  besieging  the  Tuileries,  was 
allowing  the  HAtel-de-Ville  to  be  besieged.     The 
Incorruptible's  younger  brother  displayed    more 
energy  or  a  greater  disregard  to  formulas;  but 
both  Saint-Just  and  Augustin  Robespierre  had 
taken  part  in  the  operations  of  war,  which  Maxi- 
milian Robespierre  had  never  done,  and  had  acted 
in  the  field  with  the  armies  they  were  sent  to  super- 
intend as  commissioners.   If  the  elder  Robespierre 
had  been  possessed  of  the  habit  of  militaiy  com- 
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mand,  and  of  some  of  the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  in- 
stead of  spending  long  hours  debating  and  hesitat- 
ing  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  commune,  he 
would  have  gone  early  to  look  after  Henriot,  who 
liad  given  such  glaring  proofs  of  incapacity  and 
fatuity,  he  would  have  superintended  in  person  the 
collectii^  of  the  cannoneers  and  troops  in  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tui- 
leries:  one  volley  of  grape-shot,  given  betimes, 
would  assuredly  have  put  the  Convention  to  flight ; 
and  his  fall,  though  inevitable  in  the  end,  would 
not  have  happened  this  night,  nor  probably  for 
weeks  or  months  to  come. 

The  honourable  deputies,  who  had  gone  to  their 
dinners  at  five,  returned  to  the  Convention  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Henriot,  only  re- 
cently liberated  by  Coffinhall,  was  galloping  hither 
and  thither,  as  if  without  any  fixed  object     We 
can  find  nowhere  any  mention  of  numbers,  or  any 
hint  that  the  House  was  a  full  one :  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  was  a  very  thin  House — 
that  many  members  of  the  c6te  droit  and  the 
marais^  who  were  not  so  thoroughly  committed  as 
others,  never  returned  from  their  dinners,  but,  on 
hearing  the  rumbling  of  cannon,  the  beating  of 
the  drums  to  arms,  and  then  the  dismal  sound  of 
the  tocsin,  remained  under  cover  in  their  houses, 
or  sought  more  secure  abiding-places.     Bourdon 
de   rOise,  Leonard    Bourdon,    Barr&re,    Collot 
d'Herbois,  Billaud-Varennes,  Amar,  Vouland,  and 
apparently  all  those  who  felt  that  they  must,  this 
night,  do  or  die,  were  at  their  posts.     Collot  pale, 
and,  no  doubt,  trembling,  took  possession  of  the 
president's  chair,  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head  in 
sign  of  deep  distress,  and  exclaimed  that  the  hour 
was  come  to  die  at  one's  post,  or  triumph  over  the 
tyrant;  that  the  sun  must  not  rise  before  the  heads 
of  the  conspirators  had  fallen  I    Many  exciting  re- 
velations were  made,  some  referring  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day  and  the  events  actually  passing 
that  evening  and  night,  and  others  to  bygone  days 
when  Robespierre  was  the  idol  of  the  Convention, 
and  the  most  popular  man  in  all  France.  Dubois- 
Crane^  who  had  at  one  time  been  devoted  body 
and  conscience  to  the  Incorruptible,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  announced  that  the  greatest  of  all  French 
republicans  had  a  long  time  ago  seen  through  the 
perfidious  mask.    ^'  Yes,"  said  he,  **  I  must  render 
homage  to  the  sagacity  of  Marat !     As  far  back  as 
the  trial  of  the  tyrant  Capet,  he  said  to  me,  speak- 
ing of  Robespierre, '  You  see  that  scoundrel  there, 
ce  coquin-ld .?' — *  How !  Robespierre  a  scoundrel?' 
said  I.     *'  Yes,'  replied  Marat,  *'  that  man  is  more 
dangerous  for  liberty  than  all  the  coalesced  ty- 
rants of  Europe !' "     Barrdre  was  set  to  his  old 
work  of  report  and  decree  making :  the  rest  of 
the  members   either  made  speeches,  or   ran  to 
and  fro  from  the  hall  to  the  outer  doors  or  win- 
dows of  the  palace  to  see  what  was  passing  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.     Billaud  at  last  returned 
with  the  startling  intelligence  that  Henriot  was  in 
the  Place,  and  was  making  the  cannoneers  turn 
their  guns  right  against  that  part  of  the  palace 


which  was  occupied  by  the  Convention  !     At  this 
announcement  the  patriots  and  patriotesses  in  the 
galleries  all  fled  out  of  the  ])alace,  shouting  and 
screaming ;  but,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  news- 
papers which  published  their  reports  of  the  debates 
and  transactions  of  the  night  from  one  to  three  days 
and  more  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
assured  though  temporary  victory  of  his  mortal  foes, 
the  deputies  who  had  assembled  behaved  with  all  the 
courage  and  sublimity  of  Roman  senators;  and  Col- 
lot, repeating  that  the  hour  was  come  for  them  to 
die  at  their  posts  or  triumph,  sat  in  his  curule  chair 
as  motionless  and  as  majestic  as  the  best  of  Roman 
patricians  when  the  unmannerly  Gaul  took  him 
by  the  beard.    Their  imminent  danger  did  not  last 
long  :  a  deputation  from  the  department  of  Paris, 
no  longer  in  unison  with  the  commune,  came  to 
the  bar  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  House ;  intel- 
ligence was  brought  that  the  pupils  of  the  School 
of  Mars,  though  efforts  had  been  made  to  seduce 
them,  had  declared  for  the  Convention,  and  were 
shouting  ^'  Death  to  traitors  i     Down  with  Robes- 
pierre !"— -that,  while  the  faubourgs  seemed  slow  and 
undecided,  several  of  the  best  sections  were  arming 
and  marching  for  the  defence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people;  and,  finally,  Amar  imparted  the 
glad  tidings  that  the  cannoneers  outside,  instead 
of  obeying  Henriot's  orders  to  let  their  grape-shot 
fly  on  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  were  turning  the 
mouths  of  their  guns  the  other  way,  forcing  the 
commandant-ffeneral  and  his  plumed  staff  to  gallop 
off  for  the  Hotel-de-Ville.     Hereupon  the  mem- 
bers in  the  House  all  vociferated  "  Hors  la  ki ! 
Hots  la  lei  /"  and  Barr^re,  who  had  been  working 
in  that  sense,  presently  presented  a  decree  of  out- 
lawry against  Henriot,  the  Robespierres,  Saint-Just, 
and  the  rest.     This  was  voted  instantaneously, 
together  with  an  order  to  silence  the  tocsin  and 
prevent  the  closing  of  the  barriers.     A  deputation 
from  the  cannoneers  stationed  in  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel and  in  the  gardens  came  in  and  defiled 
through  the  hall,  having  at  their  head  several 
members  of  the  House,  and  making  comfortable 
speeches  to  the  president.    These  cannoneers  were 
soon  supported  by  several  battalions  of  foot  and 
some  squadrons  of  horse.     Nothing  but  a  com- 
mander was  wanting,  and  the  House  lost  no  time 
in  voting  that  this  post  should  be  temporarily  oc- 
cupied by  Barras,  and  that  seven  other  members 
of  the  House,  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  Leonard  Bour- 
don, Fr^ron,  Delmas,  and  three  others  of  Robes- 
pierre's   most   declared    and    energetic  enemies, 
should  be  appointed  to  serve  under  Barras.     As 
soon  as  this  was  decided,   the  House  appointed 
sundry  missions  of  representatives  to  repair  to  the 
sections,  to  encourage  those  who  were  in  the  right 
path,  and  to  win  back  those  who  had  got  into  Uie 
wrong.    Henriot  had  done  nothing  to  stop  the 
communications  between  the  Tuileries  and  the 
town  and  faubourgs,  so  that  these  missionaries 
went  without  trouble  or  danger  whithersoever  they 
chose.    They  succeeded  in  inducing  several  armed 
bodies  that  were  obeying  the  summons  of  the  com- 
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mune,  and  were  in  full  march  for  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville,  to  change  sides  and  march  away  to  the 
Tuileries  to  receive  their  orders  from  Barras  and 
the  true  representatives  of  the  people.  As  these 
troops  arrived  they  sent  deputations  into  the  hall 
to  swear  that  they  would  all  die  for  liberty  and  the 


Bakkas. 

Convention ;  and  at  about  one  hour  after  midnight 
Barras  announced  that  he  had  gone  through  a 
great  part  of  Paris,  that  he  had  found  the  people 
everywhere  in  the  best  of  dispositions,  shouting 
"  Long  live  the  Convention !"  that  many  of  the 
cannoneers  had  accompanied  him  in  his  march  ; 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared,  and  nothing 
more  to  be  done,  except  to  surround  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville,  scatter  the  small  force  collected  there,  and 
seize  the  outlaws.  Tallien,  who  had  stepped  into 
the  president's  chair  to  relieve  Collot,  said  that 
moments  were  precious — that  what  remained  to 
do  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  or  the  force  at  the 
H6tel-de-Ville  might  grow  stronger,  or  the  waver- 
ing cannoneers  might  turn  again.  Leonard  Bour- 
don, who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  several 
battalions,  undertook  to  lead  the  march  to  the 
H^tel-de-Ville.  "  Go,"  cried  Tallien,  "  and  let 
not  the  rising  sun  see  one  of  the  conspirators 
alive!"  Leonard,  marching  along  the  quays, 
soon  reached  the  Place  de  Greve,  which  he  found 
occupied  by  men  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets, 
or  with  pikes,  while  the  cannoneers  were  ranged 
with  their  pieces  immediately  in  front  of  the  Hdtel- 
de-Ville.  All  these  forces,  or  nearly  all,  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  commanding  officers :  they 
were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  section  battalions. 
Leonard  Bourdon  sent  adroit  emissaries  among 
them  to  tell  them  that  the  section  battalions  were 
not  coming  at  all,  or  were  coming  as  their  foes ; 
that  the  Convention  had  outlawed  Henriot  and  all 
the  conspirators.  Some  of  them  instantly  set  up 
the  cry  of  Vive  la  Convention  ! — some  said  they 
had  been  labouring  under  a  mistake :  the  decree 
of  outlawry  was  allowed  to  be  read,  and  then  they 
began  either  to  steal  away  quietly  or  to  join  Leonard's 
columns,  thus  leaving  the  cannoneers  in  front  of 
the  H6tel  without  any  cover  or  support.  But 
those  terrible  cannoneers  showed  a  determined  face : 


their  matches  were  lighted,  and  tremendous  must 
be  the  eflfect  of  their  grape*shot — if  they  should 
fire.  It  appears  too  that  Leonard  Bourdon  was  not 
of  a  very  heroic  temperament,  and  that  he  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  and 
all  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  was  undermined— 
that  the  desperate  outlaws  would  set  fire  to  the 
train,  and  blow  him  and  his  columns,  and  them- 
selves, and  a  whole  quarter  of  Paris,  into  the  air. 
While  he  lingered  on  the  quay,  between  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve  and  the  river,  some  of  his  people,  with- 
out arms,  stole  among  the  cannoneers,  to  represent 
the  danger  they  were  in,  and  the  great  glory  they 
would  obtain  if  they  would  only  change  sides,  as 
their  comrades  at  the  Tuileries  had  done ;  and  this 
reasoning,  and  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  ope- 
rated so  ]K)werfully  upon  the  minds  of  these  ar- 
tillery-men,—who  had  only  just  sworn  to  Henriot 
that  they  would  die  for  him,  and  the  commune,  and 
Robespierre, — that  first  they  swore  they  would  not 
fire  upon  Leonard  Bourdon's  columns,  and  neit 
they  wheeled  round  their  guns  and  pointed  them 
against  the  H6tel-de- Ville.*  At  this  decisive  move- 
ment Henriot,  who  had  been  consulting  within,  and 
assuring  the  outlaws  that  their  triumph  was  secure, 
that  the  cannoneers  were  steady,  and  the  section 
battalions  coming,  ran  out  into  the  Place  to  declaim 
and  harangue,  to  implore,  threaten,  and  cajole ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain — he  could  not  make  them 
turn  their  guns  again — he  was  threatened  with 
some  of  their  bitter  grape — he  rushed  back,  ran 
upstairs  to  the  great  council-chamber  of  the  com- 
mune, and  announced  that  all  was  lost.  *'  Villain ! 
and  thy  cowardice  is  the  cause !"  roared  Coffin- 
hall,  a  strong  man  made  stronger  by  despair,  who, 
as  he  uttered  the  words,  seized  light  Henriot 
round  the  waist,  and  in  the  next  instant  hurled 
him  out  of  an  open  window.  The  ex-commandant- 
general  fell  upon  a  dung-heap,  or,  as  others  say, 
into  an  open  sewer.  The  younger  Robespierre, 
mounting  one  or  two  stories  higher,  threw  himself 
head  foremost  out  of  window :  Lebas  shot  himself 
effectually  with  a  pistol,  and  fell  dead ;  Saint- Just 
clasped  a  knife  or  dagger  in  his  hand,  but  made 
no  fiirther  use  of  it ;  Couthon  crept  under  a  table, 
and,  with  a  weak  hand  and  blunt  weapon,  inflicted 
one  or  two  insignificant  wounds  on  himself; 
Robespierre  put  a  pistol  into  his  mouth  to  blow 
out  his  brains,  but  in  pulling  the  trigger  he  changed 
the  direction  of  the  piece,  and  the  ball  broke  his 
under  jaw  and  went  through  his  cheek,  without 
touching  any  vital  part.f  When  Leonard  Bourdon 

*  It  appears  that  what  most  weakened  Robe«pierre*a  party  was  <lie 
report  inaaitrionsly  spread  by  the  oommitteet  and  th^r  adhersnis. 
that  he  was.  after  all.  nothinf  but  a  royalist  and  an  afrat  of  Pitt  ■ 
disguise.  At  the  moment  when  the  people  of  the  Paaboaif  St 
Marceau  were  about  to  march  to  die  Hotel-de-VUle.  eome  skgenla  of 
the  committee  of  General  Security  slid  into  their  ranks  and  tepusted 
that  Robespierre  was  at  the  head  of  a  royalist  conspiracy,  and  tbsit  a 
seal  with  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  Bourbons  engraTed  upon  it  had  bwa 
discovered  in  his  lodging.  When  Vadier,  a  leading  member  o^  the 
Sweti  Oinirale,  was  asked  long  after  how  he  could  ever  have  tma- 
gined  such  a  fable,  he  fepUed,  that  the  fintr  of  losing  oiie*s  hwirtmakwa 
one  very  inventive. 

f  There  are  many  and  great  contradicUons  in  the  accounts  of  the 
arrestfi  and  the  events  which  immediately  preceded  them.  The  tai- 
versal  excitement,  and  the  rapidity  and  confusion  of  the  incidenta  of 
the  night  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  some  such  oontndicCiona{  b«t  Use 
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burst  into  the  room,  followed  by  some  gendarmes 
(himself,  according  to  some  accounts,  including 
his  own,  being  disguised  as  a  common  gendarme), 
Robespierre  was  sitting  bleeding  on  a  chair,  with  a 
knife  in  his  hand ;  Couthon  was  lying  under  the 
table  as  though  he  were  dead ;  the  municipal  officers 
were  throwing  off  their  scarfs,  and  apparently  pre- 
paring for  flight.  One  or  two  pistols  were  fired 
by  the  gendarmes,  and  then  all  the  conspirators 
quietly  submitted  to  be  taken  and  bound.  Henriot, 
badly  wounded,  disfigured,  and  covered  with  filth, 
was  discovered  in  the  foul  place  where  he  had 
fallen ;  Augustin  Robespierre  was  also  found  alive, 
though  with  limbs  broken  and  a  skull  fractured. 
Some  of  the  armed  people,  who  were  now  crowding 
into  the  council-chamber  and  running  oyer  every 
part  of  the  vast  building,  dragged  out  Couthon  by 
the  heels  from  under  the  table,  and  proposed  throw- 
ing his  carcase  into  the  Seine ;  but  hereupon  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  gave  them  to  understand  that 
he  was  not  yet  dead,  nor  so  much  as  dying.  The 
wounded  were  put  upon  brancards,  or  stretchers, 
and,  shouting  "  Victory  !  Victory !  "  Leonard 
Bourdon  conducted  them  to  the  Tuileries.*  It 
was  past  three  o'clock,  a  bright  July  day  was 
breaking,  all  Paris  was  getting  abroad,  and  in  the 
morning  light  many  thousands  were  gazing  from 
their  windows  at  a  scene  which  they  could  scarcely 
comprehend.  A  member  of  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  one  of  the  sections  was  the  first  to 
announce  in  the  Convention  that  the  game  had 
been  played  out,  and  that  the  conquered  and  cap- 
tured were  approaching  the  Hall.  The  deputies 
shouted  *'  Victory !  "  and  Charlier,  who  now  suc- 
ceeded Tallien  in  the  president's  chair,  exclaimed, 
"  The  coward,  Robespierre,  is  here  at  the  door  of 
your  hall!  For  a  certainty,  citizen  representa- 
tives, you  will  not  allow  him  to  enter  ?**    The  de- 

nanmUTes  bave  been  still  further  varied  and  falsified  by  the  anxiety 
of  a  ereat  many  of  the  acton,  each  of  whom  wished  it  to  bo  believed 
that  tt  wtk»  his  head  or  hand  that  settled  the  business.  Out  of  these 
oootradictions  a  doubt  has  arisen  whether  Kobespierre  shot  himself 
or  vas  shot  by  another.  Leonard  Bourdon,  lon^  after  the  fact, 
boaslad  that  it  was  he,  ilisguised  as  a  gendarme,  who  shot  the  tyrant. 
Bourdon's  story  never  obtained  much  credit ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with 
the  story  told  by  the  young  gendarme  Meda,  who  attended  Bourdon 
in  his  irruption  into  the  Ildtel-de-ViUe,  although  this  story,  like  the 
other,  was  not  heard  of  at  the  time.  Meda,  who  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted, and  who  died  in  battle  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1818.  a 
colonel  or  brigadier-general,  was  accustomed  to  boast  Uiat  it  was  he 
who  had  shot  Robespierre,  and  to  show  a  pistol  with  whidi  he  had 
done  the  deed.  But  the  report  of  Vetoes  and  Manigues.  the  two 
■argeooa  who  examined  Robespierre's  wouud  fand  K>und  up  his 
broken  jaw,  proves  decidedly  that  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  by 
his  own  hand ;  Barrire,  in  his  studied  official  report  of  the  whule 
affair,  presented  the  day  after,  though  he  lavishes  praises  both  on 
Leonard  Bourdon  and  on  Meda.  says  nothing  abont  either  of  them 
having  wounded  the  tvraot.  but.  on  tlie  contrary,  affirms  that  Robes- 
pierre liad  timidly  and  clumpy  shot  himself.  The  oistolbag  or  case 
which  Robespierre  clenched  in  his  left  hand,  and  wim  which  he  after- 
wards attempted  to  absorb  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound, 
baa  been  adouced  as  a  farther  proof  that  he  sliot  himself :  but  in  truth 
Uiere  is  a  groat  deal  more  evidence  on  the  same  side,  while  there  is 
not  the  diadow  of  a  proof  on  the  other. 

*  In  these  details  the  contradictions  and  doubts  are  strong.  From 
some  aocounta  it  appeared  that  Henriot  and  the  younger  Robespierre 
were  not  disanrered  until  several  hours  after  the  arrest  of  their  friends ; 
Henriot  threw  hbnaelf,  and  was  nut  thrown  bv  Coffinhall,  out  of  win- 
dow, and  Augustin  Robespierre  did  not  intend  to  throw  himself  down 
at  all,  but  fell  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape  by  climbing  to  the  back 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  buildiug ;  Coutlion  did  not  wound  himself,  but 
waa  wounded  by  Meda  or  some  one  else,  and,  instead  of  lying  under  a 
table,  was  found  lying  outside  the  building  with  a^slight  wound  on 
the  head. 

There  are  many  other  discrepancies,  I  ut  the  important  historiod 
fact  is,  that  they  were  aU  takea.alive  (with  the  exception  of  Lobos), 
andgoiUotined. 


puties  all  cried  "  No !  No !"  Thuriot,  who  had  had 
his  hand  in  the  bloodiest  crimes  which  had  been 
perpetrated,  and  who,  like  so  many  others  of 
them,  had  discovered  Robespierre  to  be  a  tyrant 
only  upon  finding  or  fancying  that  he  was  aiming 
at  his  own  precious  life,  exclaimed — "  To  bring 
here  into  the  bosom  of  the  Convention  the  body  of 
a  man  covered  with  every  crime,  would  be  to  de- 
prive this  glorious  day  of  the  brightness  and  beauty 
which  belong  to  it.  The  carcase  of  a  tyrant  can 
only  bring  the  plague.  The  place  marked  out  for 
him  and  his  accomplices  is  the  Place  de  la  Invo- 
lution. Let  the  two  committees  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  striking  off  all  their  heads  with  the 
sword  of  the  law !"  The  Convention  decreed  this 
proposition  with  all  the  necessary  enthusiasm ;  and 
the  moment  after  Leonard  Bourdon  entered  the 
hall,  which  resounded  with  fresh  acclamations  and 
shouts  of  "Victory!"  He  led  by  the  hand  a 
modest  young  man,  a  common  gendarme,  and  he 
requested  the  president  and  the  House  to  permit 
this  young  soldier  to  ascend  the  tribime  with  him. 
This  permission  being  granted,  Leonard  related 
the  circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve  and  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  adding  that 
he  and  the  country  were  under  great  obligations  to 
the  young  gendarme  now  standing  at  his  side, 
Charles  Andrt^  Meda,  who  had,  with  his  own 
hand,  killed  two  conspirators,  snatched  a  knife 
from  Robespierre,  and  struck  Couthon,  who  had 
also  armed  himself  with  a  knife.  He  demanded 
that  the  president  should  give  the  fraternal  accolade 
to  this  brave  gendarme.  The  president  embraced 
Meda  in  the  midst  of  great  applauses ;  the  Con- 
vention decreed  that  honourable  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  civic  devotion  of  the  young  man,  and 
charged  the  committee  of  Salut  Public  to  g^ve  him 
promotion  in  the  army. 

The  Jacobins  had  kept  together  in  considerable 
numbers  in  their  hall,  but  communication  between 
the  Rue  St.  Honort5  and  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  had 
apparently  been  cut  off  at  an  early  hour  of  the  night, 
and  tliey  had  remained  speculating  and  doubting, 
and  not  knowing  what  course  to  pursue.  The 
Convention  had  scarcely  finished  honouring  Meda 
ere  Legendre  entered  the  House  and  related  how 
he  had  scattered  the  Jacobins — the  majority  of 
whom,  according  to  all  appearances,  had  dispersed 
of  their  own  accord  as  soon  as  they  learned  the  ca- 
tastrophe at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  and  before  the 
butcher  could  have  had  time  to  show  his  face  or  his 
double-barrelled  pistol  among  them.  Everybody, 
however,  on  this  night  and  morning,  as  on  every 
other  night  or  day  when  anything  important  had 
been  done,  was  eager  to  show  that  he  had  been  an 
important  actor,  and  therefore  Legendre  related 
that  he  had  burst  into  the  Jacobin-hall  with  only 
ten  self-devoting  patriots,  and  with  a  double-bar- 
relled pistol  in  his  hand  wherewith  to  shoot  the 
conspirator  he  should  find  sitting  as  president. 
"  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,"  said  he,  "  the  vil- 
lain mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  I  held  my  hand 
for  fear  of  shooting  the  innocent*  T^iat  president's 
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name  is  Vivier.  I  said  to  the  women  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  club,  *  Citizenesses,  you  have  been 
led  astray ;  get  ye  home !  The  National  Convention 
punishes  guilt,  but  not  error.'  Men  and  women 
went  away.  I  closed  and  locked  the  doors  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  here  are  the  keys !  As  it  is  the  mass 
of  the  Convention  that  has  saved  the  country,  to- 
morrow the  Convention,  en  masse^  will  be  Jacobin, 
and  virtue  will  re-open  the  doors  of  that  society !" 
After  Legendre  had  been  honoured  with  enthusi- 
astic applause,  Thirion  demanded  an  act  of  rigour 
against  that  scoundrel  Vivier,  that  man  devoted  to 
Robespierre,  that  traitor  who  had  presided  over  the 
club  in  order  to  support  a  rebellion ;  and  the  Con- 
vention forthwith  put  Vivier  hors  la  lot.  It  was 
now  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  wearied 
members  rose  for  a  few  hours. 

In  the  meanwhile,  by  order  of  the  committee- 
men, Robespierre  had  been  carried  into  the  com- 
mittee-room of  ScUut  Public  and  laid  upon  a  table. 
He  was  speechless,  apparently  senseless;  the  blood 
flowed  from  his  mouth.  To  prevent  it  choking 
him,  they  put  a  deal  box,  which  contained  some 
samples  of  bread  for  the  army,  under  his  head.  He 
had  on  the  same  gay  sky-blue  coat  he  wore  at  the 
festival  of  TEtre  Supreme,  nankeen  breeches,  and 
white  cotton  stockings,  which  last  had  fallen  or  had 
been  dragged  over  his  heels.  In  about  an  hour  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  attempted  to  absorb  the  blood 
with  a  pistol-bag  which  he  grasped  in  his  hand. 
Some  of  the  citizens  who  surrounded  him,  and  who 
were  curiously  watching  all  his  motions  and  suffer- 
ings, gave  him  some  pieces  of  white  paper :  other 
citizens  mocked,  insulted,  and  cursed  him ;  and  a 
cannoneer,  his  own  townsman,  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  fervour  and  coarseness  with  which  he 
swore  at  him  or  over  him.  The  whole  scene  was 
but  an  epitome  of  the  national  character,  and  a 
proof  that  those  who  triumphed  were  as  ferocious 
as  those  who  fell.  It  is  even  said  that  his  former 
colleagues  and  the  clerks  and  servants  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  had  so  long  crouched  before  him,  ga- 
thered round  him  to  insult  him,  to  exult  in  his 
sufferings,  to  spit  at  him,  to  strike  him ;  and  that 
some  of  the  clerks  pricked  him  with  the  points  of 
their  penknives.  At  six  o'clock,  and  not  before,  a 
surgeon  was  brought  from  the  Palais  Royal  to  look 
to  his  wounds.  He  submitted  to  the  rough  and 
agonizing  treatment  without  uttering  one  cry  or 
groan.  The  surgeon  bandaged  up  his  broken  jaw, 
and  placed  a  basin  of  water  by  his  side.  Of  a 
sudden  he  raised  his  head  from  his  hard  wooden 
pillow,  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  table,  pulled  up  his 
stockings,  slid  from  the  table,  and  ran  or  staggered 
to  an  arm-chair,  in  which  he  seated  himself.  It 
was  remarked  that  he  looked  fixedly  on  those  who 
came  into  the  room,  and  particularly  on  the  clerks 
and  servants  of  the  committee;  that  he  often 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling ;  but  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  convulsive  movements,  he  con- 
stantly showed  an  extraordinary  impassibility. 
This  has  been  called  moral  courage,  but  it  was 
more  probably  a  physical  dullness,  a  sluggishness 


of  nerve  and  sense  which  had  tended  to  make  him 
so  insensible  to  the  blood  and  sufferings  of  others. 
The  only  words  he  spoke  were  to  ask  for  some 
water  to  drink,  and  for  some  linen  rags,  neither  of 
which  were  given  to  him.  Couthon,  Saint- Just, 
and  some  others,  were  either  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  the  brutality  of 
all  that  chose  to  approach  them,  or  were  carried  up- 
stairs into  the  committee-rooms.  At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Barrfere,  Billaud-Varennes,  and 
Collot  d'Herbois  assembled  in  the  room  next  to 
that  where  Robespierre  was  bleeding,  and,  taking 
upon  themselves  all  the  powers  of  the  committee 
of  Salut  Public^  they  issued  an  order  for  transfer- 
ring the  prisoners  immediately  to  the  Conciergerie. 
As  some  men  carried  Robespierre  downstairs  in 
an  arm-chair,  one  of  them  savagely  struck 
him.  As  Saint-Just,  following  him,  traversed  the 
Hall  of  Audience  of  Salut  Public^  he  fixed  his  eye 
on  a  grand  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  and  muttered — "  And  yet  it  was  I  who  did 
that !"  While  Robespierre  was  quitting  the  Tuile- 
ries  for  ever,  the  Convention  re-assembled,  and  his 
former  vassaJ,  Fouquier-Tinville,  came  to  the  bar 
to  inquire  how  the  Convention  wished  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  to  proceed  against  the  conspira- 
tors. Thuriot  exclaimed,  "As  the  conspirators 
are  all  outlawed,  the  tribunal  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  recognise  their  persons  and  send  them  to 
the  scaffold !  Let  no  time  be  lost,  for  every  mo- 
ment they  live  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  republic. 
With  the  heads  of  his  accomplices  strike  off  the 
head  of  this  infamous  Robespierre,  who  pretended 
to  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  who  only  be- 
lieved in  the  force  of  crime.  The  soil  of  the  re- 
public must  be  instantly  purged  of  a  monster  that 
was  plotting  to  get  himself  proclaimed  king.  For 
the  rest,  let  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  go  and 
take  its  orders  from  the  committee  of  Surete 
Generale^  and  return  forthwith  to  its  post  and  its 
important  duties."  The  Convention  agreed  in  this 
last  proposition,  and  issued  one  or  two  more  de- 
crees of  outlawry  to  expedite  the  business :  Fou- 
quier  bowed  and  retired,  deputations  arrived  to 
congratulate  the  Convention,  and  Barrere,  with  his 
ordinary  glibness  and  placidity  of  countenance, 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  Salut  Public^  and 
began  to  read,  one  of  his  mendacious  reports  on 
all  the  accidents  and  incidents  of  the  preceding 
night. 

After  lying  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Conciergerie, 
Robespierre  was  carried,  with  twenty  friends  or  ac- 
complices, before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Fou- 
qeiier,  as  commanded,  merely  identified  them,  one  by 
on«,  and  then  read  the  decree  of  outlawry.  At  four 
o'cl'iock  in  the  afternoon  they  were  all  carted  at  the 
Conifiergerie  to  be  carried  through  the  busiest 
streets  of  Paris  to  the  Place  de  la  RevoluuoD. 
Robefepierre  went  in  the  same  tumbril  \vith  his 
brother  Augustin  and  Henriot,  who  were  covered 
with  blood  like  himself,  still  more  horribly  shat- 
tered, ',and  all  but  dead.  As  they  went  along  the 
gendairmes  pointed  their  swords  at  him  to  show 
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the  people  which  was  he.  A  yelling  mob  followed 
him,  cursing,  and  charging  him  with  all  the  cru- 
elties and  executions  from  the  beginning  of  the 
RcTolution  till  now — as  though  he  had  not  blood 
enough  to  answer  for  without  this  device  of  the 
committees,  this  exaggeration  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  more  deeply  steeped  in  blood  than  he.  A 
furious  woman  sprung  on  the  tumbril,  and,  waving 
her  hand  over  his  prostrate  figure,  shouted,  "  Thy 
death  makes  me  drunk  with  joy !"  He  opened 
his  eyes  on  her.  "Go  down  to  hell,  with  the 
curses  of  all  wives  and  mothers!'*  shrieked  the 
woman.  The  streets,  windows,  and  house-tops 
are  said  to  have  been  even  more  crowded  than  ever 
they  had  been  before.  Jesting  and  laughing,  filthy 
puns  and  quodlibets,  were  mixed  with  the  curses, 
shrieks,  and  anathemas.  When  the  tumbrils  came 
opposite  to  the  house  of  Duplaix,  where  Robes- 
pierre's only  peaceful  hours  had  been  passed,  a 
halt  was  ordered,  and  a  band  of  women,  formerly 
his  own  Tricoteusesy  or  Furies  of  the  Guillotine, 
executed  an  infernal  dance  round  his  cart,  with 
clapping  of  hands  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy. 
On  arriving  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  they 
laid  him  down  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
scafibld,  for  he  was  to  be  executed  last  of  the 
twenty-one,  and  he  could  not  stand — ^indeed,  he  too 
was  now  almost  dead,  his  face  was  livid,  his  eyes 
were  sunk  in  his  head.  At  the  fall  of  each  head 
the  countless  multitude  shouted  and  waved  hats 
and  caps — and  they  shouted  the  loudest  when 
Samson  held  up  the  heads  of  Saint- Just  and  Cou- 
thon.  At  last,  Robespierre's  turn  came,  for  the 
axe  had  clanked  down  twenty  times,  and  there 
remained  none  alive  but  he.  As  his  ghastly  figure  and 
well-known  sky-blue  coat  (now  torn,  and  streaked 
and  clotted  with  blood),  slowly  emerged  to  the 
surface  of  the  scaffold,  there  was  another  universal 
roar  of  voices,  and  a  still  more  enthusiastic  waving 
of  hats  and  caps.  Samson  tore  off  his  coat,  bru- 
tally wrenched  the  foul  linen  bandage  from  his 
jaw :  the  broken  left  jaw  fell,  and  then  a  horrible 
cry  or  scream  proceeded  from  him,  being  the  first 
sound  of  lamentation  or  suffering  he  had  been 
heard  to  utter  since  his  arrest.  This  fearful  cry 
was  still  ringing  in  the  air,  when  the  heavy  axe, 
wet  with  the  blood  of  his  brother  and  his  friends, 
clanked  down  once  more.  Samson  held  up  the 
frightful  head;  the  spectators  shouted  and  ap- 
plauded for  several  minutes,  and  then  went  away 
singing,*     It  was  towards  seven  o'clock  in  the 

•  Tlie  namber  of  tlio  expcuted  on  tliia  day  is  varloaaly  stated, 
as  21,  22,  23,  and  24.  'Ilie  first  of  these  numbers  appears  to  be  the 
Cijrrwt  one  :  In  the  other  numbers  are  probably  included  some  indi- 
%idual:j  who  wore  incbidetl  in  the  first  outlawry,  but  who  were  not 
taken  and  executed  until  two  or  three  or  more  days  alter  the  death  of 
llobespii'rre.  Coffinhall,  for  example,  esrajwd  outJ|of;the  couucil- 
<-hanilx;r  of  the  commune,  and  out  of  the  Udtel  de  ViUc,  just  as  the 
trnoiiii  were  enleriu};,  concealed  himaelf  for  some  days,  was  then  be- 
trayed by  a  friend  or  dependant,  to  whom  he  hod  lent  money,  and  was 
guillotined  on  the  28th  Thermidor. 

Among  tliojic  who  were  executed  with  Robespierre  was  Simon,  the 
feilioemaker  and  municipal ,  who  had  behaved  with  such  barbari^  to 
the  prisoners  of  the  Temple,  and  who  is  universally  charged  with 
having  destroyed  the  health  of  the  little  dauphin.  This  Simun  was 
the  oldest  man  of  the  batch,  being  58;  Robespierre,  when  he  died, 
was  35;  Coulhon,  38;  Ilcnriot.  33;  DumJia,  39  ;  Saint-Just,  only 
26  i  Fa  van,  27;  Mayor  Pleuriot,  29;  and  most  of  the  others  were 
under  the  age  of  thirty. 
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evening  of    the   10th  Thermidor,    or    28th  of 
July. 

The  triumphant  committee-men,  the  sanguinary 
CoUot  d'Herbois  and  Billaud-Varennes,  the  re- 
porting Barrere,  the  atheistical  Bourdons,  Vadier, 
Foucht^,  Tallien,  and  Vouland,  gave  out  that  the 
reign  of  terror  was  over,  that  the  reign  of  justice 
and  mercy  was  going  to  begin ;  that  the  innocent, 
who  still  crowded  the  prisons  notwithstanding  the 
immense  number  of  executions,  would  now  meet 
with  a  fair  trial,  and  have  nothing  more  to  fear : 
but  at  the  same  time  they  intimated  that  they  must 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  many  of  their  personal 
enemies,  on  all  the  officers  of  the  commune  who 
bad  assembled  under  mayor  Fleuriot  and  procureur 
Payan  in  the  Hfitel  de  Ville  on  the  day  or  night 
of  the  9th  Thermidor,  who  had  otherwise  aided  or 
abetted  in  the  great  rebellion  of  Robespierre,  or 
who  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with  that 
tyrant ;  and,  instead  of  disbanding  the  atrocious 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  (alike  the  instrument  of 
Robespierre's  and  of  their  own  hutcheries),  they  re- 
cognised and  confirmed  its  authority,  leaving  Fou- 
quier-Tinville  undisturbed  at  his  post;  and,  if 
these  committee-men  could  have  imposed  their 
will  on  those  who  had  co-operated  with  them, 
Fouquier's  Tribunal  would  long  have  been  retained 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  republican  system. 
They  plainly  showed  an  anxiety  to  retain  it.  This 
induces  the  belief  that  the  said  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal was  never  so  entirely  devoted  to  Robespierre 
as  is  represented ;  that,  at  least  during  the  forty 
days  of  his  secession  from  the  government — the 
period  in  which  incomparably  the  greatest  num- 
bers of  lives  were  sacrificed — ^they  had  identified 
themselves  with  the  committee-men,  who  thus  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  who  might  not 
easily  have  found  an  organized  body  of  men  so  will- 
ing to  gratify  their  present  vengeance,  and  so  fitted 
to  work  out  their  future  schemes.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  Robespierre  perished,  the 
members  of  the  Tribunal  appeared  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  were  there  received  with  honours  and 
applauses.  Their  orators  said  that  a  few  traitors 
like  Dumas  and  Coffiiihall  had  crept  in  among 
them,  but  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
had  known  how  to  distinguish  them;  that  they 
therefore  were,  as  they  had  ever  been,  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  national  representation  and  to  their 
sacred  duties  as  administrators  of  justice;  and  that 
all  they  wanted  was  the  Convention's  instructions 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  proceed 
against  all  the  late  conspirators.  On  the  very 
next  day,  the  committees  havhig  drawn  up  the  lists 
of  proscription,  the  said  upright  judges  condemned 
to  death  sixty-nine  municipals;  on  the  12th Ther- 
midor they  sentenced  twelve  more,  thus  making  up 
eighty-one  victims,  who  were  all  executed  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours !  If  one  class  of 
prisoners  began  to  obtain  their  liberty,  other  classes 
were  treated  with  great  severity ;  and  for  some 
time  the  vacancies  left  in  the  prisons  were  rapidly 
filled  up  by  fresh  arrests.  In  too  many  cases  those 
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who  had  escap^  out  of  the  jaws  of  death  were 
impelled  hy  their  suspicions  and  revenge  to  throw 
others  into  the  same  jeopardy,  denouncing  those 
whom  they  suspected  of  having  denounced  them, 
and  heaping  accusations  upon  men  who  had 
heaped  insults  upon  them  when  their  party  was 
dominant.  On  the  29th  or  30th  of  July,  Elie 
Lacoste,  indeed,  moved  that  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  should  he  suppressed,  as  a  body  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  the  creatures  of  Robespierre ; 
hut  Billaud-Varennes  denied  that  the  tribunal 
was  so  composed^  and  conjured  the  House  not  to 
suspend  the  salutary  action  of  that  court  for  the 
present.  Barr^re  also  (who  must  be  supposed  to 
have  known  something  of  the  composition  and 
temper  of  the  court)  said  that  so  far  were  they 
from  being  the  creatures  or  friends  of  the  fallen 
tyrant^  that  Robespierre  and  the  rebellious  com- 
mittee  of  the  commune  had  determined  tofusilade 
all  the  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
If  this  fact  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  prove  that 
Robespierre  and  the  commune  blamed  the  ex- 
cesses which  had  been  committed  by  the  tribunal 
since  the  festival  of  TEtre  Supreme :  and,  if  it  be 
one  of  Barrfere's  solemn  lies,  it  would  still  tend  to 
show  that  he  and  his  party  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  tribunal,  and  eager  to  preserve  its  services.  On 
the  Ist  of  August,  when  Lecointre  of  Versailles 
moved  that  the  law  of  tlie  22nd  Prairial,  or  10th  of 
June — that  terrible  law  which  had  given  the  tri- 
bunal four  sections  and  such  an  immense  increase 
of  power — should  be  immediately  abrogated,  Bar- 
rere  again  defended  the  whole  court,  insisting  that 
the  government  had  need  of  its  services,  thut  no 
part  of  it  ought  to  be  changed,  and  that  Fouquier- 
Tinville  was  very  essential  to  the  justice  and  well- 
heing  of  the  republic ;  but  the  Convention,  which 
had  been  united  for  a  moment  against  RobespieA^, 
was  now  splitting  into  parties,  and  some  of  those 
who  had  helped  to  gain  the  victory  were  now 
anxious  to  overthrow  the  committees,  or  to  get 
place  in  them.  Fr^ron,  at  mention  of  the  public 
accuser,  burst  forth  into  an  angry  rhapsody :  "  I 
demand,"  cried  he,  *'  that  we  at  length  purge  the 
earth  of  that  monster,  and  that  Fouquier  be  sent 
to  digest  in  hell  the  blood  he  has  drunk  here! 
I  demand  a  decree  of  accusation  against  him." 
As  a  portion  of  the  House  and  of  the  galleries  ap- 
plauded Freron,  other  members  ventured  to  speak 
with  equal  boldness  against  the  declared  will  of 
Barr^re  and  his  brother  committee-men.  Turreau 
said  that  a  decree  of  accusation  was  too  honourable 
for  a  scelerat  like  Fouquier;  that  it  would  be 
quite  enough  to  order  his  arrest,  and  send  him  for 
trial  before  his  own  tribunal.  In  vain  Barrere 
assumed  a  high  and  almost  menacing  tone;  the 
House  voted  the  abrogation  of  the  terrible  law,  and 
the  arrest  of  Fouquier-Tinville.  This  functionary 
demanded  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  and  he  was 
heard  on  the  8th  of  August,  when,  expecting  to  be 
defended  by  Barrfcre,  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot 
d'Herhois,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  he  attributed 
everything  that  he  might  have  done  amiss  to  the 


despotism  of  Robespierre.  He  was  thrown  into 
prison,  but  was  not  brought  to  trial  till  the  month 
of  April,  1195,  when,  the  committee  party  being 
swept  away,  and  there  being  nothing  to  hope  or 
fear  from  them,  he  materially  changed  the  tone  of 
his  defence,  and  attributed  many  of  the  most  ter- 
rible doings  of  his  tribunal,  not  to  Robespierre,  but 
to  Barrfere,  Billaud,  Collot,  Carnot,  Amar,  Vadier, 
Vouland,  and  other  members  of  the  Salut  Public 
and  Suretk  Gknkrale*  On  the  10th  of  August 
the  Convention  voted  that  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal should  continue  to  exist,  but  with  other 
members,  judges,  accusers,  and  jurors,  and  a  dif 
ferent  organization.  Twenty-three  of  the  old  jurcrs 
were  arrested  some  months  later,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  to  take  their  trial  with  Fouquier.t  The 
new  court  was  from  the  first  more  decent  than  the 
old  one,  and,  as  Barrere  and  his  allies  lost  ground 
(which  they  did  most  rapidly),  it  became  cautious 
in  its  proceedings  and  merciful  in  its  judgments— 
that  is,  as  compared  with  any  criminal  court  that 
had  existed  in  France  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  party  or  union  of  parties  which  set  them- 
selves thus  early  iu  opposition  to  the  committees 
monopolised  all  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  over- 
throw of  Robespierre,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Thermidoriens.  They  counted  in  their  ranks 
Abbe  Sieyes,  who  had  contrived  to  keep  his  head 
on  his  shoulders,  and  who  had  lost  none  of  his 
confidence  in  constitution-making ;  Chenier,  a  lit- 
tcSrateur  and  poet,  accused  of  having  denounced 
and  sacrificed  his  own  brother ;  Cambactfr^,  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  and  Thibeaudeau,  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  cote  droit  or  of  the  Plain ;  and  butcher 
Legendre,  Lecointre  of  Versailles,  Treilhard,  Thu- 
riot,  Freron,  Tallien,  Bourdon  de  TOise,  Barras, 
Bentibol,  Rovere,  Dumont,  Merlin  de  Douai,  and 
Merlin  de  Thionville,  who  had  all  been  Dantonist 
Montagnards.  Some  of  these  individuals' had  par- 
ticipated in  the  deepest  guilt  of  the  revolution ;  but 
on  the  whole  they  were  distinguished  from  the 
Collots  and  the  Biilauds  by  being  fonder  of  plea- 
sure, arid  of  places  and  profit,  than  of  persecution 
and  blood.  As  soon  as  the  Robespierrists  were  all 
dispatched  by  Samson  and  his  men,  these  Thermi- 
doriens laid  claim  to  their  share  of  the  government. 
In  the  committee  of  Salut  Public  Herault  de 
Sechelles  had  never  been  replaced  ;  Jean  Bon  St. 
Andr*5  and  Prieur  de  la  Mame  were  in  mission ; 
and  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint-Just  had 
gone  on  a  longer  journey.  These  vacancies  were 
now  filled  up  by  Tallien,  thuriot,  Treilhard,  Laloi, 
and  two  other  Thermidoriens.  The  committee  of 
Suretk  Generale  was  also  incomplete :  Lebas  had 
killed  himself,  Lebon  was  absent,  and  the  deter- 

•  At  this  time,  when  Fotiqnier  had  sttU  leas  to  hom  or  to  feu  from 
Rubecjpierre  tbao  from  the  committee-men  wlm  had  destroyed  him, 
he  affirmed  that  he  had  never  had  any  private  connexion  or  eor- 
reipondenoe  with  Robeepierre,  Saint*Jast,  Conthon,  Damaf.  or 
Cuffinhall ;  that  no  proofii  of  any  inch  correspondence,  that  no  trace 
of  any  such  connexion  had  ever  been  found,  either  in  his  own  pep«" 
or  in  any  of  the  papers  of  the  Robespierrists  which  had  been  seUed. 

t  Orders  were  issued  to  arrest  twenty-nine  of  these  jurors,  bat  six 
of  them  could  not  be  found.    Among  those  whowere  caught,  and 


Among 
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lord  add  quasi  ftthef-ia-Uw,  the  carpenter  or  caliinet-maker  Doplauc. 
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minatioii  had  been  adopted  of  getting  rid  of  Lavi- 
comterie,  Jagot,  and  painter  David,  who  had  been 
a  very  busy  and  pestilent  member  of  it.  The 
painter  was  openly  denounced  by  AndrtJ  Dumont, 
the  fanatical  atheist,  as  an  accomplice  of  that  Cati- 
line Robespierre,  as  a  Saide  of  that  MahoTnet,  as 
the  tyi*ant  of  the  arts,  as  a  conspirator  as  cowardly 
as  he  was  atrocious.  Without  hearing  David,  or 
any  one  of  the  three,  the  majority  of  the  Conven- 
tion voted  that  he,  Lavicomterie,  and  Jagot  should 
be  deprived  of  their  posts  in  the  committee. 
Just  as  the  vote  was  passed,  the  painter,  fearing 
that  worse  might  follow,  entered  the  House,  and 
rushed  to  the  tribune  to  defend  himself.  He  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  possible  to  conceive  to  what 
a  point  he  had  been  duped  and  deceived  by  *'  that 
wretch  Robespierre:"  he  swore  he  would  never 
again  attach  himself  to  any  man,  but  only  to  prin- 
ciples. A  great  many  members  fell  upon  him,  re- 
minding the  House  of  his  constant  adherence  to 
Robespierre,  and  of  the  tardiness  of  his  conversion. 
Some  of  them,  who  had  been  kicked  out  of  the 
Jacobin  Club  with  Collot  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  Thermidor,  recalled  to  his  recollection  how 
passionately  he  had  then  embraced  Robespierre, 
declaring  that  he  would  drink  the  hemlock  with 
him  !  Legendre  declared  that  David,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  had  been  guilty  of  sundry 
arbitrary  and  detestable  acts.  A  decree  of  arrest 
was  issued  against  the  painter ;  but  he  was  libe- 
rated in  the  month  of  December,  with  his  head 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  Thermidoriens  who 
stepped  into  the  committee  were  Legendre,  Andre 
Dumont,  Groupilleau,  Merlin  de  Thionville,  Bernard 
de  Saintes,  and  Rewbell.  Thus  both  in  the  Salut 
Public  and  Surete  Generale^  tlie  two  main  wheels 
of  government,  the  Thermidoriens  obtained  a  ma- 
jority, and  in  fact  a  decided  supremacy  over  the 
old  committee-men,  or  party  of  Barrere,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  and  Billaud-Varennes.  It  was  voted 
and  decreed  that  henceforward  the  powers  of  these 
governing  committees  should  be  subjected  to  nice 
limitations,  and  that  one-fourth  of  their  members 
should  be  changed  every  month,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  four  months  the  whole  would  be  renewed. 
The  forty-eight  revolutionary  Section  Committees 
of  Paris  were  reduced  to  twelve,  and  these  twelve, 
instead  of  meeting  daily,  were  to  assemble  only 
once  in  ten  days;  and,  what  was  perhaps  still  more 
important — as  important  as  anytningthat  had  hap- 
pened since  the  10th  Thermidor — the  forty  sous 
per  diem  allowed  to  the  sans-culottic  patriots  for 
attending  these  revolutionary  committees  were 
stopped  for  ever. 

The  Thermidoriens  very  soon  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  the  old  committee-men  altogether,  and,  if  |M)s- 
aible,  to  wind  up  the  history  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
by  sending  them  all  t»  the  scaffold.  Just  a  month 
after  the  execution  of  Robespierre,  Tallien  deli- 
vered a  terrible  speech  against  the  whole  rt^gime 
of  terror,  showing  that  it  was  absurd  to  imagine 
that  Robespierre,  Saint- Just,  and  Couthon,  and  their 
party,  were  answerable  for  all  the  abominations 


which  had  been  committed,  or  that  other  men,  who 
had  shared  with  them  the  powers  of  government, 
and  who,  for  forty  of  ihe  bloodiest  days  of  the 
revolution,  had  monopolised  those  powers  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  the  Robespierrisis,  were 
not  equally  guilty  with  them.  On  the  very  next 
day  after  this  prelude  by  Tallien,  Lecointre  rose 
and  denounced  by  name  Barrere,  Billaud-Varennes, 
and  Collot  d'Herbois,  of  the  Salut  Public^  and  Va- 
dier,  Amar,  and  Vouland,  of  the  Surete  Generale, 
presenting  against  them  twenty-three  articles  of 
accusation,  imputing  to  them  nearly  all  the  mea- 
sures of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  the  odium  of  which 
they  had  thrown  upon  the  fallen  triumvirate,  and 
calling  them,  even  now,  the  continuators  of  Robes- 
pierre. Billaud-Varennes  made  a  better  and 
bolder  defence  than  one  might  have  expected;  but 
his  strength  lay  in  the  miserable  weakness,  mean- 
ness, and  vacillation  of  which  the  vast  majority  of 
those  now  arrayed  against  him  had  been  but  so 
recently  and  so  notoriously  guilty.  How  could 
they  accuse  him,  when  .they  had  unanimously  voted 
all  those  decrees  which  had  given  the  committees 
and  the  tribunal  their  excessive  powers.^  when 
they  had  unanimously  voted  the  law  of  the  suspects ^ 
and  all  the  other  laws  upon  which  the  committees 
had  acted?  How  could  they  condemn  now,  as 
state  crimes,  deeds  which  they  had  applauded  for 
their  republican  energy  and  efficacy  ?  He  called 
his  accusers  mercenary  and  corrupt  men,  political 
weathercocks,  men  of  intrigue,  who  now  wished  to 
sacrifice  him  and  his  friends  to  the  memory  of 
Danton,  that  odious  conspirator,  who  had  been  the 
main  hope  of  all  parricide  factions !  The  draper 
of  Versailles  found  that  he  had  been  jpremature : 
the  Convention  almost  unanimously  rejected  Le- 
cointre's  charges,  and  even  declared  them  calum- 
nious. But  a  few  days  after  this  debate  the  time 
arrived  for  a  fourth  of  the  committees  to  go  out,  and 
by  chance  or  by  ballot,  or  by  some  other  process, 
Barrere,  Camot,  and  R.  Lindet  had  to  retire  from 
the  Salut  Public^  and  Vadier,  Vouland,  and  an- 
other of  that  faction,  from  the  Surete  Gknkrale  : 
six  more  Thermidoriens  stepped  into  these  va- 
cancies; and  then  Billaud-Varennes  and  Collot 
d'Herbois,  finding  themselves  completely  crushed, 
resigned.  Nearly  the  whole  governing  power  and 
patronage  were  thus  absorbed  by  the  enemies  and 
rivals  of  the  old  committee-men,  and  this  falling 
faction  was  depopularized  and  made  odious  by 
editor  Freron  and  the  whole  enterprising  Ther- 
midorien  press,  and  by  certain  public  trials  which 
had  hitherto  been  delayed,  partly  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  paitly  out  of  an  apprehension  that, 
if  encouragement  were  given  to  witnesses  to  ap- 
pear against  the  commissioners  or  proconsuls  be^ 
longing  to  the  party  of  Robespierre,  or  to  the  party 
of  Barrere,  Billaud,  and  Collot,  witnesses  might 
also  hasten  to  Paris  to  testify  against  the  scarcely 
less  atrocious  deeds  of  Tallien,  Dmnont,  and  other 
commissioners  or  proconsuls  who  appertained  to 
the  Thermidorien  party,  and  who  were  now  eadea- 
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Youring  to  captivate  public  opinion  by  setting 
themselves  \ip  as  angels  or  ministers  of  mercy. 
Afler  denouncing  Lebon,  who  had  been  intimately 
connected  with  Robespierre,  they  cautiously  pro- 
ceeded to  reveal  the  iniquities  of  Carrier,  against 
whose  atrocities  Robespierre  had  repeatedly  raised 
his  voice,  and  over  whose  head  he  was  holding  the 
axe  of  die  guillotine  at  the  moment  of  his  oi^-n 
downfall.  Carrier  and  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee of  Nantes  had  sent  132  Nantese  repub- 
licans to  be  tried  in  the  capital  as  Girondists  and 
Federalists.  As  these  victims  werfs  loaded  with 
chains,  made  to  march  on  foot,  and  subjected  to 
most  barbarous  treatment  on  the  road,  only  ninety- 
four  of  them  reached  the  prisons  of  the  capital 
alive.  They  had  been  lying  in  captivity  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  January.  Early  in  September 
they  were  brought  to  trial  before  the  re-organized 
tribunal,  which  paid  a  delicate  attention  to  evi- 
dence, lengthened  the  trial  to  seven  days,  the  better 
to  attract  public  notice,  and,  in  the  end,  acquitted 
every  one  of  the  prisoners.  These  liberated 
Nantese  republicans,  from  the  condition  of  pri- 
soners became  accusers  and  witnesses  against  Car- 
rier and  the  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mit!^ of  Nantes;  but,  although  Paris  and  the 
greater  part  of  France  were  made  to  ring  with  the 
frightftil  tales  they  told  oi  fusUades^  noyadeSy  and 
manages  republiccdnsy  Carrier's  trial  was  not  be- 
gun just  yet,  the  Tbermidorieps  being  much  less 
anxious  to  punish  him  than  to  secure  their  own 
power  by  annihilating  the  old  committee-men. 
Legendre  now  renewed  the  attack  which  had  been 
made  by  Lecointre  against  Barrere,  Billaud,  Col- 
lot,  Vadier,  Amar,  and  Vouland :  the  butcher  was 
outvoted,  as  the  draper  had  been :  but  this  time  the 
Convention  did  not  declare  the  charges  to  be  ca- 
lumnious; and  the  parties  assailed,  instead  of 
being  daring  and  confident,  were  timid  and  irreso- 
lute to  a  degree  which  showed  they  might  soon  be 
entirely  extinguished  without  much  risk.  Barrere, 
who  was  probably  contemplating  the  possibility  of 
another  change,  and  the  practicability  of  making  a 
good  bargain  with  the  Thermidoriens,  was  less 
active,  but  Billaud- Varennes  and  Coliot  d'Herbois 
began  to  canvass  the  regular  sans-culottcs  of  the 
faubourgs  and  to  frequent  the  Jacobin  Club.  But 
the  great  club  never  recovered  from  the  two  blows 
which  it  had  received  on  the  10th  Therroidor,  when 
(early  in  the  morning)  Legendre  had  locked  the 
doors,  put  the  keys  into  his  pocket,  thrown  them 
upon  the  table  of  the  Convention,  and  (in  the 
evening)  the  president  of  the  club,  Vivier,  was 
executed  with  Robespierre.  The  keys  were  gotten 
back,  the  hall  was  re- opened ;  a  new  purification 
drove  away  the  Robespierrists,  as  they  had  driven 
away  their  adversaries;  but  in  purging  out  the 
Robespierrists  the  stamina  of  the  club  were  de- 
stroyed. Billaud  idly  exclaimed  that  the  Jacobin 
lion  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleeping,  for  it  never 
woke  again  to  any  purpose : — instead  of  beinsr  an 
Upper  House,  the  hall  became  a  mere  cock-pit  or 
fives-court,  where  cudgelling  was  taught.  The  Con- 


vention, growing  strong  as  the  Jacobini  grew  weak, 
prohibited  by  decree  their  systems  of  correspondence 
and  affiliation,  and  their  practice  of  petitioning  as 
a  body.  As  in  the  departments  the  affiliated  socie- 
ties had  been  split  quite  as  much  as  the  parent 
society  in  the  capital,  scarcely  an  effort  was  made 
to  sustain  the  system.  In  Pahs  the  Jacobins  par 
excellence  put  bludgeons  in  their  pockets  or  sticks 
in  their  hands,  and  cultivated  the  good  fellowship 
of  the  rougher  sans-culottes  of  the  faubourgs.  It 
was  really  a  beautiful  moral  improvement,  this 
cudgelling,  over  guillotining : — ^heads  were  occa- 
sionally broken,  and  arms  and  legs  damaged— but 
that  was  all.  The  Thermidoriens  opposed  the  re- 
spectability sections  to  the  faubourgs,  and  encou- 
raged the  gay  young  men  to  take  up — not  swords 
and  bayonets  and  pikes,  but — clubs  and  sticks 
against  the  Jacobins.  Frt^ron  was  the  recruiter 
and  commander  of  this  army,  which  was  called  la 
Jetmesse  Dorke  de  FreroUy  the  Grolden  or  Gilded 
Youth  of  Frtlron.  His  journal,  /'  OrcUeur  du  Peupk^ 
called  them  to  arms  or  sticks,  and  traced  out  the 
plan  of  their  campaign — a  simple  plan  enough,  con- 
sisting merely  of  two  instructions — 1.  Wherever 
they  fbund  the  Jacobins  (now  clubists  in  a  double 
sense)  disturbing  the  public  peace,  they  were  to 
fall  upon  them,  if  sufficiently  strong ;  2.  When- 
ever they  were  not  strong  enough,  they  were  to 
avoid  a  combat  until  they  could  collect  more 
youths  and  sticks.  This  curious  army  of  journal- 
ist Freron  was  composed  entirely  of  young  men  of 
the  better  or,  at  least,  richer  classes  of  society : 
they  wore  a  fantastic  costume,  and  loaded  the  ends 
of  their  sticks  or  clubs  with  lead,  even  as  Robes- 
pierre's Tappent  Durs  had  done  before  them.  In 
most  public  places  this  Jeunesse  Doree  had  the 
advantage ;  they  reigned  in  the  theatres,  and  gave 
the  law  in  the  Palais-Royal,  but  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  the  Rue  St.  Honort^  and  all  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  club,  the  Jacobins 
for  a  long  time  kept  their  ground.  Not  a  day, 
scarcely  an  hour,  by  night  or  by  day,  passed  with- 
out some  of  these  combats,  in  which  dozens  or 
fifties  or  hundreds  of  these  clubists  and  anti-club- 
ists  charged  one  another  in  the  streets  with  their 
clubs  and  sticks,  the  one  party  crying  "  Vive  la 
Convention  I"  the  other  "Vive  la  Montagne!** 
The  Jacobins  were  encouraged  by  Carrier.  The 
Convention  sent  the  Revolutionary  Committee  oi 
Nantes  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  where 
they  exculpated  themselves  in  the  ordinary  fashion 
by  accusing  Carrier — a  monster,  if  there  ever  was 
one,  but  whose  atrocities  could  not  have  been  com- 
mitted without  the  concurrence  of  the  committees. 
Now,  the  Convention  let  the  Tribunal  proceed 
against  the  terrible  proconsul.  Carrier  demanded 
to  be  beard  in  the  House,  and  it  was  thought  pro- 
per not  to  refuse  him.  He  represented  that  in  all 
that  he  had  done  at  Nantes  he  had  only  obeyed  the 
decrees  of  the  Convention  and  the  orders  of  tlie 
committees ;  that  his  conduct  had  been  conform- 
able to  the  general  spirit  of  the  day ;  that  measures 
pretty  nearly  the  same  had  been  adopted  at  Lyons 
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and  in  other  parts  of  France;  that  at  the  very 
time  he  was  exercising  his  severities  at  Nantes,  the 
Convention  had  issued  a  decree  commanding  the 
generals  to  put  to  the  sword  all  the  Vendeans,  and 
reduce  all  their  villages  to  ashes ;  that  the  Infernal 
Columns  had  actually  executed  thi^  command  in 
most  parts  of  that  country,  committing  slaughters 
which  were  horrible  indeed,  but  which  he  thought 
justifiable  as  a  retaliation  for  the  cruelties  the  Ven- 
deans  had  committed  on  the  republicans.  ^^  Why," 
said  he,  "  would  you  blame  to-day  that  which  your 
own  decrees  ordered  then  ?  Does  the  Convention 
wish  to  condemn  itself?  If  I  am  guilty,  everything 
here  is  guilty,  donfu  to  the  president's  hand-bell !" 
His  last  argument  could  scarcely  be  refuted,  but 
nevertheless,  out  of  500  members  who  voted,  490 
voted  for  the  accusation,  and  the  other  10  also 
voted  for  it,  but  conditionally.  The  Jacobins  took 
up  Carrier's  cause  as  their  own,  and  endeavoured 
to  save  him  by  exciting  the  faubourgs  into  insurrec- 
tion—so, at  least,  said  Fr^ron,  his  Gilded  Youth, 
and  the  Thermidoriens  of  the  Convention  gene- 
rally, though  it  seems  to  be  confessed  that  their 
proofs  of  the  ^ts  are  but  doubtful.  Their  party, 
however,  was  now  the  strongest,  and  therefore  (and 
possibly,  from  that  cause  alone)  a  terrible  attack 
was  made  on  the  Jacobin  Hall  one  night  in  No- 
vember, by  la  Jeunesse  Dorke^  the  respectability 
sections,  and  other  anti- Jacobins.  The  attack  was 
commenced  by  smashing  the  windows  with  stones; 
next,  the  doors  were  broken  open,  and  then  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  with  clubs,  sticks,  stools,  tables, 
and  chairs,  took  place  in  the  body  of  the  hall. 
The  Jacobinesses  in  the  galleries  ran  out  shriek- 
ing ;  their  retreat  was  intercepted  by  Gilded  Youth 
outside,  and  by  a  crowd  four  thousand  strong ;  and 
were  treated  with  great  severity  and  indignity, 
many  of  them  being  whipped  in  the  streets  in  the 
most  indecent  manner.  [Respectability  was  now 
retaliating  upon  sans-cullotism  in  more  ways  than 
one.]  The  mab  Jacobins  within  the  hall',  over- 
powered by  numbers,  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
their  own  fortress.  On  the  next  day  they  com- 
plained to  the  Convention  of  the  illegal  violence 
which  had  been  exercised  upon  them,  without — ^as 
they  alleged — ^the  slightest  provocation  on  their 
part.  Rewbell,  now  a  member  of  the  government 
as  one  of  the  committee  of  Surete  Ginerale^  drew 
up  a  report  upon  the  whole  matter,  and  made  it 
very  unfavourable  to  the  Jacobins.  "  Who," 
said  he,  "  covered  France  with  mourning,  carried 
despair  into  families,  peopled  the  republic  with 
Bastilles,  rendered  the  republican  regime  so 
odious  that  a  slave  bending  under  the  weight 
of  his  chains  would  have  refiwed  to  live  in  it? — 
The  Jacobins !  Who  regret  the  frightful  rt?gime 
under  which  we  have  been  living  ? — The  Jacobins ! 
If  you  have  not  the  courage  to  pronounce  their 
dissolution  at  this  moment,  you  will  have  no  re- 
public, for  a  republic  cannot  exist  with  Jacobins !" 
The  Convention,  not  daring  to  adopt  a  bold  mea- 
sure at  once,  voted  that  the  meetings  of  the  club 
should  be  provisorily  suspended,  in  order  to  allow 


time  for  a  fresh  purgation  or  new  organization. 
The  Jacobins  disregarded  this  decree,  met  in  their 
hall  this  very  night,  and,  to  be  better  prepared 
against  a  new  assault,  they  carried  more  clubs  and 
sticks  with  them — not  a  few,  it  is  said,  carrying 
weapons  of  a  more  deadly  sort.  They  had  not 
been  long  assembled  ere  stones  and  other  missiles 
whistled  through  the  hall,  and  ere  the  whole  build- 
ing was  surrounded  by  Frtfron's  Gilded  Youth,  and 
by  an  auxiliary  army  or  Thermidorien  mob,  more 
numerous  and  more  furious  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  who  were  shouting  Vive  la  Conven- 
tion !  A  has  Ics  Jacobins  I  The  clubists,  quit- 
ting their  benches,  rushed  to  the  doors,  and,  shout- 
ing Vive  la  Republique  !  made  a  sortie,  which  was 
not  altogether  unsuccessful,  for  they  took  a  few 
prisoners  and  broke  a  great  many  heads.  But  the 
Thermidoriens  soon  burst  into  the  hall,  over- 
whelmed the  clubists  with  their  superior  num- 
bers, disarmed  them,  cudgelled  them  soundly,  and 
hurled  or  kicked  them  into  the  streets.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  mad  Marquis  St.  Huruge, 
now  a  fierce  anti- Jacobin,  led  one  of  the  attacking 
columns.  The  next  morning — a  cold  drizzling 
morning  of  November — the  Convention  sent  down 
its  commissioners  and  its  ushers  to  put  their  seals 
on  their  register  and  papers,  and  to  shut  up  the 
club— and  from  this  moment  the  Mother  Society 
ceased  to  exist.  She  had  survived  Robespierre  not 
quite  four  months,  and  had  been  dying  ever  since 
his  death.  Many  and  terrific  were  the  tragedies 
she  had  played,  but  she  expired  in  a  broad  farce, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  bons-mots,  laughter,  and 
hooting.  There  were  some  street  club  and  stick 
fights — with  great  breaking  of  heads,  but  appa- 
rently no  loss  of  life — between  Fri^ron's  Jeunesse 
Doree  and  the  discomfited  Jacobins,  and  then  no- 
thing more  came  of  it.  If  the  advice  of  Frt?ron 
had  been  taken,  the  combat  would  have  been  of  a 
more  sanguinary  kind,  and  fresh  massacres,  lead- 
ing to  accumulated  vengeances,  and  eventually  to 
other  massacres,  would  have  been  perpetrated. 
This  journalist  had  been  the  college  companion  of 
Robespierre,  and  was  worthy  of  being  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Marat  himself.  He  called  upon 
all  the  youth  of  France,  la  Jeunesse  Franpaisoy 
"  to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargic  sleep,  and 
avenge  the  deaths  of  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, by  exterminating  (yes,  exterminate  was  his 
word)  the  massacrers  and  butchers  of  the  revolu- 
tion !"....."  You  have  closed  the  Jacobins,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  but  you  will  do  more — you  will  anni- 
hilate  them !'' 

For  a  time  the  Thermidoriens  clung  to  the  revo- 
lutionary fame  and  name  of  Marat,  for  it  was  con- 
sidered too  dangerous  an  experiment  to  attempt 
destroying  at  once  so  popular  a  prestige,  so  pure 
and  perfect  a  symbol  of  the  Gallican  republic. 
FnJron,  who  affected  to  write  in  his  style,  and  who 
used  his  sanguinary  arguments,  only  slightly  al- 
tering them  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  Thermi- 
dorien youth  instead  of  the  multitude,  the  lowest 
and  poorest  of  the  people,  called  himself  *Uhe 
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cherished  disciple  of  Marat,'*  boasted  of  having 
been  his  collaborateur  in  the  *  Ami  du  Peuple,* 
and  in  his  new  '  Orateur  du  Peuple '  kept  apostro- 
phizing Marat  as  his  "  political  teacher,"  **  mas- 
ter," "eternal  model."  The  more  the  Jacobins 
accused  the  Thermidoriens  of  counter-revolution- 
ism, and  of  a  departure  from  the  holy  principles 
of  democracy,  liberty,  and  equality,  the  louder  the 
Thermidoriens  sang  paeans  to  Marat;  and  it  was 
to  cover  their  mortal  attack  that  the  Convention, 
some  weeks  before  locking  and  sealing  up  the 
Society  MerCy  decreed  a  new  apotheosis  to  I* Ami 
du  Peuple^  with  translation  of  his  remaiif^  to  the 
Pantheon ;  and,  when  the  foul  coffin  of  Marat  was 
dug  up  from  under  the  trees  in  the  Cordelier's 
garden,  the  Thermidoriens,  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
honourable  deputies,  followed  it  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  temple  which  the  gratitude  of  the 
country  had  consecrated  to  her  Great  Men,  and, 
when  there,  the  president  of  the  Convention  de- 
livered a  long  eulogistic  oration  over  it.  The  bust 
of  Mirabeau  had  long  since  disappeared,  but  hi- 
therto his  remains  had  been  left  undisturbed  in  the 
Pantheon ;  but  now,  as  Marat's  coffin  was  brought 
in  at  the  ^ont  door,  Mirabeau's  was  heaved  out  at 
a  back  door :  "  for  the  impure  remains  of  a  royalist 
plotter  could  not  be  allowed  to  repose  near  those  of 
the  true  republican  and  real  friend  of  the  people." 
The  people  themselves  completed  the  task  of  de- 
grading the  dead  tribune ;  they  dragged  what  was 
left  of  him  through  the  kennels  and  filth  of  the 
streets,  and  then  threw  the  disjerAa  membra  into 
the  foulest  places.  But  short  was  the  rest  of  the 
translated  skin  and  bones  of  Marat  under  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon :  Jeunesse  Doree^  acting  as 
if  on  its  own  impulses,  smashed  the  busts  of  CAmi 
du  Peuple  in  theatres,  halls,  committee-rooms, 
street-comers,  shops,  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found,  giving  their  great  original  the  well-earned 
epithets  of  butcher  and  monster ;  and  at  the  end 
of  January  (1*795),  some  four  months  after  the 
translation,  and  two  months  after  the  closing  of  the 
Jacobin  club  (the  Thermidoriens  being  by  that 
time  bold  enough  and  strong  enough  to  do  without 
his  prestige),  the  Gilded  Youth  burst  open  his 
tomb,  dragged  what  was  left  of  him  to  the  cloaca, 
or  great  sewer  or  cesspool,  of  Montmartre,  and 
there  threw  them  in,  as  dirty  little  boys  had  already 
thrown  in  the  fragments  of  his  busts,  with  loud 
laughter  and  the  brief  funeral  oration — "  Lie  there, 
sceleral ;  that  is  the  proper  Pantheon  for  thee !" 
In  the  National  Convention  these  proceedings  were 
not  merely  excused,  but  justified ;  and  Andrt^  Du* 
mont,  in  the  name  of  the  united  committees,  pre- 
sented a  decree,  which  was  forthwith  passed,  that 
the  honours  of  the  Pantheon  should  never  again 
be  awarded  to  a  citizen,  nor  his  bust  placed  in  the 
National  Convention,  or  in  any  public  place,  until 
ten  years  after  his  death.  "  Thus  the  very  men 
who  had  Pantheonized  Marat,  un-Pantheonized 
him  as  soon  as  it  suited  their  policy  to  do  so."* 
They  had  disgraced  the  dust  of  Rousseau  by  trans- 
Note  by  editors  of  Hut.  Parle  meut. 


Jating  it  to  the  Pantheon ;  and  now,  in  the  theatres 
and  nearly  all  public  places,  the  bust  of  Jean 
Jacques  was  substituted  for  that  of  Marat 

Carrier  had  been  constituted  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house  or  lodging,  with  four  gendarmes  to 
watch  him  by  night  and  by  day.  Several  deputies, 
including  Rafiron,  complained  in  the  Convention 
of  this  treatment,  and  pleaded  Carrier's  cause  as 
that  of  an  honest,  energetic  man,  who  had  merely 
obeyed  his  instructions  and  done  his  duty.  Batcher 
Legendre,  whose  aversion  to  cruelty  and  blood  was 
of  a  very  recent  date,  fell  into  a  mighty  fury  on  the 
23rd  of  November  against  those  who  recommended 
a  delay,  with  an  ample  production  of  proofs,  before 
they  sent  Carrier  to  take  his  trial.  "  What  proofs  ?" 
cried  Legendre.  "  You  ask  for  material  proofs  : 
well,  then,  if  you  will  have  them,  make  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Loire  flow  back  in  their  bed  ;  bring  to 
Paris  his  vessels  with  the  false  bottoms ;  bring  the 
corpses  of  the  wretched  victims  he  sacrificed— -ihey 
are  numerous  enough  to  hide  the  living  here  I*' 
That  night  Carrier  was  surprised  in  his  bed ;  and, 
after  trying  to  blow  out  his  brains  with  a  double- 
barrelled  pistol,  he  was  carried  to  prison.  On  the 
way  he  said  that  the  patriots  would  never  pardon 
those  who  had  prevented  him  from  shooting  him- 
self; he  hoped  that  his  daily  pay,  as  a  deputy  of 
the  Convention,  would  not  be  stopped,  and  that  he 
would  be  allowed  an  airy  room  in  the  prison,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  breathe  the  mountain-air  of 
Auvergne  (his  native  province),  and  could  not  live 
without  free  air.  Fourteen  members  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Committee  of  Nantes,  and  some  sixteen 
or  eighteen  other  individuals,  and  all  of  them  na- 
tives or  inhabitants  of  that  town,  were  put  in  the 
same  indictment  with  Carrier,  and  were  all  accused 
of  being  more  sanguinary  than  Nero,  more  bar- 
barous than  Phalaris.  The  fusilades,  the  noyades, 
the  republican  marriages,  were  all  minutely  de- 
scribed and  held  up  to  the  detestation  of  mankind ; 
but  especial  care  was  taken  to  charge  Carrier  and 
his  gang  with  having  perpetrated  all  these  horrors 
with  counter-revolutionary  views  and  intentions, 
and  in  order  to  d^ade  or  debase  the  Convention, 
or  national  representation  (avilir  la  representation 
nationaJe)  ;  which  was  as  false  as  it  was  true  that 
the  governing  committees  and  the  Convention  itself 
had.  either  expressly  commanded  or  afterwards 
sanctioned  the  worst  of  their  deeds.  The  trial 
lasted  many  days :  in  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity  of 
the  re-organised  tribunal,  which  laboured  and  lied 
to  excuse  the  Convention  and  such  members  of  the 
committees  as  had  borne  a  part  in  the  Thermidor 
revolution,  it  was  proved  by  Carrier  that  their  guilt, 
their  monstrosity  was  nearly  as  great  as  his  own ; 
and  incidents  were  revealed  and  details  given  which 
make  the  hair  stand  erect  and  the  eye  almost  doubt 
what  it  is  reading.  Carrier  repeated  over  and 
over  again — and  without  being  contradicted — that 
his  orders  from  the  government  and  the  decrees  of 
the  Convention  were  peremptory  and  terrible ;  that 
other  deputies  in  mission  had  been  as  obedient  to 
those  orders  and  decrees  as  he  had  been;  that 
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Rossignol  and  other  generals  in  the  Vendee  had 
been  far  more  rigorous  than  he ;  that  the  massacres 
of  prisoners^  the  fusilading  and  drowning,  had  not 
ceased  with  his  recall,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  Robespierre  and  his  party,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  far  more  lives  had  been  sacrificed  in' 
the  Vendee  since  his  return  to  Paris  than  during 
the  whole  of  his  mission.  In  finishing  his  long 
defence  before  the  tribunal,  he  pleaded  his  poverty 
and  disinterestedness,  bis  known  revolutionism, 
his  republicanism  which  had  ever  been  above  sus- 
picion, and  the  general  morality  of  his  character 
and  conduct.  "  Oppressed,"  said  he,  "  with  illness, 
worn  out  by  fatigue,  exhausted  in  body  and  mind, 
I  can  only  appeal  to  the  justice  and  conscience  of 
the  jury.  My  morality  is  attested  in  an  address 
from  my  department.  I  demand  whatever  advan- 
tage can  be  granted  to  those  who  are  accused  with 
me,  and  who  have  excused  themselves  by  pleading 
that  they  only  obeyed  my  orders ;  I  demand  that, 
if  national  justice  must  strike  some  one,  it  strike 
me  alone  l"  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty, 
and  the  court  passed  sentence  of  death  against 
Carrier,  and  two  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  Nantes,  Moreau  Grandmaison  and 
Pinard.  Twenty-eight  individuals,  members  of 
the  said  committee  of  Nantes,  or  functionaries  em- 
ployed by  Carrier,  were  convicted  as  accomplices ; 
**  wii,"  says  the  record  of  the  trial,  **  not  having 
acted  with  criminal  and  counter-revolutionary 
intentions^  the  tribunal  acquits  them  all^  and  sets 
them  at  liberty. ,^^  *  Two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  acquitted  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  proved  that  they  had  taken  any  active  part  in 
the  arbitrary  deeds  ordered  by  the  committee. 
On  the  16th  of  December,  Carrier,  with  the  two 
condemned  committee-men  of  Nantes,  was  dragged 
to  the  scaffold;  he  persisted  that  the  whole  of 
those  who  had  made  the  revolution,  or  suffered  it, 
or  directed  it,  were  as  guilty  as  he,  if  guilt  there 
was.  In  presence  of  the  guillotine  he  was  firm, 
and  he  died  repeating  that  he  was  innocent,  that 
he  had  only  executed  the  orders  of  the  committees ; 
and  indeed,  comparing  himself  with  his  accusers, 
he  might  well  consider  himself  as  not  very  guilty.f 
The  party  or  parties  who  now  ruled  the  Conven- 
tion weie  not  satisfied  with  this  trial ;  they  refused 

*  Wholly  to  acquit  and  liberate  twenty-eight  men,  declared  to  be 
arcomplices,  or  auteurt  ou  complices,  waa  a  strange  judicial  proceed- 
ingl  Some  of  theae  individuals,  even  as  stated  in  the  veroict.  had 
been  meet  active  agents  in  the  atrocities  committed  at  Nantes.  Tlius : 
Joly  had  "  tied  together  the  victims  destined  to  the  noyades,  fusi- 
ladea.  See.;'*  and  Naod.  who,  like  Joly,  was  a  member  o'f  tlie  com- 
mittee, had  '*  assisted  and  co-operated  on  board  the  gafaarres,  from 
which  the  prisoners,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  Frimaire.  had  been  pre- 
cipitated hito  the  Loire  ;**  Richard  had  "  executed  the  orders  of  the 
roromittce  in  preparing  a  noyade  of  priests,  disputing  with  Lambertye 
the  honour  and  profit  of  that  operation,  and  had  appropriated  tne 
fhrowued  priests'  clothes  ;*'  Foncaul  had  "  co-operated  and  assisted  at 
several  noyades,  and  had  given  orders  to  the  military  to  be  present 
at  a  noyade  performed  at  PaimboBuf*  (these  nocturnal  drownings 
were  not  oonflned  to  Nantes) ;  Lefevre  had  "  ordered  and  caused  lo 
be  executed  a  noyade  of  men,  loomen,  and  children^  aud  committed 
many  aifoitrarv  acu  ;**  O'Sulliran  had  "  co-operated  and  assisted  in 
various  noyades.  exercising  unheard-of  enielties  on  the  victims  he 
ronsigned  to  the  waves:"  Dheron  had  "  committed  assassinations  of 
fshildren ;  worn  publicly,  stuck  on  his  hnt,  the  ear  of  a  Vendean  whom 
he  had  killed ;  and  killed  two  children  that  were  quietly  watching  a 
lloek  of  sheep,"  &c.8cc. 

f  Bioirrapnie  Modeme,  <m  Oalerie  Historique.— Le  Baron  du  Ba- 
rante.  Melanges  Uistoriquet :  art.  Carrier.— Procis  de  Conieri  in  Hist. 
FarleiiMDt* 


to  sanction  the  acquittals  pronounced  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  December 
they  voted  a  decree  which  ordered  that  all  the  pri- 
soners who  had  been  acquitted  should  be  kept  in 
prison.  On  the  same  day  another  decree  was  passed 
to  change  still  further  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal : 
—juries  and  judges  were  to  be  entirely  renewed 
every  quarter  of  a  year ;  the  number  of  judges  was 
to  be  twelve,  instead  of  twenty-four;  of  jurymen 
thirty,  instead  of  sixty.  Alter  lying  in  prison  till 
the  end  of  April,  1*795,  the  Convention,  which  by 
that  time  had  undergone  many  changes,  sent,  by 
decree,  Carrier's  acquitted  accomplices  (except  such 
of  them  as  were  military  men,  and  who,  in  that 
capacity,  as  Bourdon  de  TOise  remarked,  were 
bound  to  execute  whatever  orders  their  command- 
ing officers  might  have  given  them  at  Nantes  or 
in  the  Vendee)  to  take  their  trial,  not  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris,  but  before  the 
Criminal  Court  of  Angers.  We  cannot  clearly 
discover  the  result  of  Uieir  trial ;  but  it  appears 
that  two  or  three  of  the  worst  were  guillotined  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  that  more  of  them 
were  deported  or  transported  to  the  pestilential 
swamps  of  French  Guyana. 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  Convention  received 
a  letter  from  Dulaure,  one  of  the  seventy-three  im- 
prisoned members  of  the  House,  who  demanded  a 
trial.*  This  letter  was  referred  to  the  united  com- 
mittees. Four  days  afterwards  Lanjuinais,  who  had 
been  outlawed  with  the  other  Girondist  chiefs,  and 
whose  life  for  a  long  time  had  been  in  the  greatest 
danger,  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  the  Convention, 
who  referred  it  also  to  the  committees,  with  some 
expressions  of  regret  for  the  sufferings  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  such  illustrious  statesmen  and 
friends  of  liberty.  It  was  evident  that  the  seventy- 
three  at  least  (whom  Robespierre  himself  thought 
of  restoring)  would  soon  be  restored  to  their  seats. 
And  as  early  as  the  8th  of  December,  while  the 
trial  of  Carrier  was  still  pending,  Merlin  de  Douai 
presented  a  report  from  the  united  committees  de- 
manding the  instant  recall  of  the  imprisoned  de- 
puties— imprisoned,  it  will  be  remembered,  for 
protesting  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Slst  of 
May,  1*793,  or  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Gi- 
rondist chiefs.  The  proposition  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  as  great  a  majority  (of  the  very  same 
men)  as  had  voted  them  all  into  prison.  It  was 
agreed  that  indemnities  should  be  given,  and  the 
arrears  of  their  twelve  livres  per  diem  be  paid  to 
these  ill-used  representatives  of  the  people.  A  few 
other  men,  not  included  in  the  list  of  proscription 
for  the  protest,  but  thrown  into  prison  for  other 
causes  or  suspicions,  were  honourably  recalled. 
Thomas  Paine,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  being  included  in  the  batch 
sent  to  the  guillotine  on  the  9th  Thermidor,t  was 

•Tliis  was  J.  A.  Dulaure,  author  of  L'Histoirede  Paris.'  •  Esquisses 
Historiques  des  Principaux  Evenemens  de  la  Revolution  FrauQaise.* 
&c.,  works  which  forcibly  sl^w  how  little  moderation  or  political 
wisdom  lie  had  lenmed  from  misfortune  and  persecution,  and  from  a 
lengUiened  experience  of  the  world. 

t  The  story  of  Paine's  escape  (which  is  better  known  than  it  is 
authenUcnted)  is  this:->On  the  night  which  preceded  Robespierre's 
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of  this  last  number,  it  being  now  declared  that  he, 
having  been  naturalized  and  made  a  French  citizen, 
could  not  fairly  be  included  in  the  law  which  ex- 
cluded foreigners  from  the  National  ConTcntion. 
As  soon  as  these  protesting  and  imprisoned  mem- 
bers were  reseated,  they  began  to  recommend  the 
immediate  recall  of  all  such  of  the  outlawed  Gi- 
rondists as  yet  survived;  but  here  there  was  a 
violent  and  long  opposition,  fot  the  Thermidoriens 
and  the  new  members  of  the  committees  dreaded 
the  return  of  that  party,  although  it  was  almost 
extinct,  the  best  of  it  having  perished  so  miserably ; 
and,  as  the  [insurrections  in  the  provinces,  which 
had  followed  the  events  of  the  31st  of  May,  had 
tended  to  prove  that  these  Gitondists  were  really 
federalists,  and  in  connexion  with  royalists,  and 
as  these  proofs  or  appearances  had  been  proclaimed 
hundreds  of  times  in  the  Convention,  and  cited  by 
all  parties  in  it  as  justifying  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  republic,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  such  a 
faction,  these  Thermidoriens  apprehended  that,  if 
they  were  now  to  recall  and  stretch  out  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  the  surviving  outlaws,  they  would 
themselves  be  suspected  of  being  (what  the  ultra- 
Jacobins,  the  Robespierrists,  Ac.  were  daily  call- 
ing them)  counter-revolutionists,  federalists,  or 
royalists.  "  How !"  cried  Merlin  de  Douai,  "  would 
you  open  the  gates  of  the  Temple  and  set  up 
royalty  again  ?  Would  you  have  men  say  that  you 
have  shut  up  the  Jacobin  Club  only  in  order  to 
open  the  Temple  ?*'  Butcher  Legendre,  who  had 
attempted  to  drag  Lanjuinais  from  the  tribune  on 
the  terrible  31st  of  May,  and  who  had  ever  shown 
himself  a  vehement,  implacable,  personal  enemy 
of  the  Girondist  chiefs,  dreading  that  the  return 
even  of  the  few  survivors  might  compromise  his 
own  security,  asked  how  it  was  possible  to  think 
of  recalling  such  dangerous,  desperate  men,  who 
had  been  traversing  the  departments  with  the 
dagger  in  their  hands?  At  last — on  the  17th  of 
December — it  was  decreed  that  neither  Lanjuinais 
nor  Louvet,  neither  Isnard  nor  any  of  the  outlaws, 
could  re-  enter  the  bosom  of  the  Convention,  but  that 
none  of  them  should  henceforward  be  pursued  or 
troubled  in  any  way. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  (1794)  some  farther 
progress,  though  not  very  considerable,  was  made 
on  the  road  of  gentleness  and  mercy.  The  terri- 
ble police  law  of  the  16th  of  April  was  moderated, 
and  priests  and  nobles  were  no  longer  subjected  to 
expulsion,  banishment,  and  imprisonment  merely 
on  account  of  their  caste  or  profession.  Camba- 
ctfres  proposed  an  amnesty  for  all  facts  relating 
to  the  revolution  that  were  not  comprised  among 
the  crimes  designated  in  the  penal  code;  Abbe 
Gregoire,  the  ultra-Catholic  republican,  who  had 

Tallt  as  he  waa  lying  in  the  Luxembourg  prison,  a  turnkey,  with 
Fouquier-TinviUe's  list  in  his  Iwnd,  weut  aJoag  the  corridon*  mark- 
in;;  with  clialk  the  doors  of  Ruch  as  were  to  be  tried  and  executed  on 
the  morrow.  Painc's  room  or  ccU  had  two  doors :  one  of  tlteic  doors 
happened  to  be  oi»en  ;  iho  tumkev  clialkcil  the  inner  door  that  was 
cIommI  :  another  turnkey,  passing  alnn^ the  corridor,  slammed  to  the 
open  or  outer  door,  so  that  when  they  came  in  the  morning  tu  drag 
nut  the  victims  and  make  un  the  fourucc  for  that  day.  the  death-mark 
on  Paibc's  cell  woa  not  Tisible,  and  they  passed  onward  to  other 
doors. 


kept  clear  of  the  guiUotinCi  invoked  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Convention  in  favour  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  priests  that  were  pinhlg  in  prisons  in  all 
parts  of  France ;  but  Boissy  d*Anglas  hoped  that 
the  House  would  adopt  the  severest  measures 
against  such  priests  as  were  still  etciting  trouhles 
in  the  country.  These  several  propositions  were 
referred  to  the  committees,  with  the  evident  expec- 
tation that  1795  would  open  as  a  year  of  mercy. 

Before  returning  to  the  home  affairs  of  England 
a  few  words  must  be  said  concerning  the  third  par- 
tition of  Poland,  that  deed  which  in  its  perpetra- 
tion had  weakened  the  armies  of  the  coalition  em- 
ployed against  France,  and  which,  in  itd  moral 
effects,  threw  a  black  cloud  over  the  reputation  of 
kings  at  a  crisis  when  it  ought  to  have  been  kept 
bright  and  spotless,  and  cast  even  a  shade  of  ob- 
loquy over  all  who  were  attached  to  established 
governments.  The  French  republicans,  for  many 
years,  covered  their  own  aggressions  by  referring 
to  the  fate  of  Poland ;  and,  although  in  their  case 
they  added  deception  and  mockery,  cajoling  for  a 
while  the  people  of  the  countries  they  overran  with 
hopes  and  promises  of  national  independence  and 
internal  freedom,  it  is  not  easy  to  show  which  of 
their  worst  conquests  and  occupations  was  worse 
than  the  dismemberment  and  absorption  of  Poland 
by  the  anointed  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  Among  the  much-divided  Polish  nobi- 
lity, whose  dissensions,  jealousies,  mad  ambition, 
and  political  immorality  had  kept  their  country 
distracted  and  weak,  in  a  confusion  and  anarchy 
worse  than  what  had  obtained  in  the  old  feudal  days 
of  Europe,  while  all  its  neighbours  had  been  growing 
in  fttrength  and  improving  in  organization  and  admi- 
nistration, was  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  of  an  ancient 


KoscirszKo. 


but  not  wealthy  family  of  Lithuania,  a  man  whose 
bravery,  humanity,  and  patriotism  are  equally  indis- 
putable, but  ^hose  abilities,  whether  as  a  general 
or  a  statesman,  are  liable  to  some  questioning,  in 
the  dearth  of  truly  great  men  in  modern  times,  and 
in  their  enthusiastic  and  laudable  admiration  of  his 
gallantry  and  entire  honesty,  the  Polish  patriots 
have  been  wont  to  attribute  more  greatness  and  ge- 
nius to  the  gallant  soldier  [than  ever  belonged  to 
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him  (his  amiable  and  generous  qualities  they  could 
scarcely  exaggerate) ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  but 
fair  to  state  that,  even  had  Kosciuszko  been  as 
great  and  able  a  man  as  he  is  represented,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
his  grand  enterprise  of  driving  out  the  three  great 
powers  from  his  native  country — a  country,  for  the 
most  part,  open  and  ill-calculated  for  defensive 
war,  and  most  of  the  strong  places  in  which  were 
occupied  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Kos- 
ciuszko, in  his  early  life,  had  resided  a  consider- 
able time  in  France,  studying  the  science  of  war. 
While  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  had  volunteered 
to  accompany  Lafayette  to  America :  he  served  for 
some  time  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  and  his 
services  to  our  revolted  colonists  had  obtained  for 
him  the  rank  of  a  general  officer,  and,  after  the 
war,  a  pension  from  the  United  States.  The 
school  or  schools  in  which  he  had  studied  had 
given  him  a  preference  for  republican  institutions, 
but  he  had  no  exoessiveness  or  extravagance  in  his 
political  opinions,  and  seems  to  have  agreed  that 
the  government  best  suited  to  his  country  would  be 
a  representative  monarchy,  in  which  the  aristocracy 
should  have  its  due  share  and  influence.  With 
some  of  the  patriot  nobles  who  had  adhered  to  the 
constitution  of  1793,  and  had  gallantly  fought  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  empress  Catherine, 
Kosciuszko  had  fled  into  Saxony.  From  Dresden 
and  Leipsic  these  unhappy  exiles  corresponded 
with  their  friends  who  remained  at  home  under  the 
harsh  rule  of  Russian  ministers  and  Russian 
generals,  and  concerted  with  them  the  means  of 
attempting  one  struggle  more  for  the  independence 
of  Jtheir  native  country.  What  followed  is  vari- 
ously told,  according  to  the  predilections  of  party  or 
of  private  friendship  :  some  accounts  state  that  the 
fugitives  and  exiles,  anxious  to  regain  their  homes, 
precipitated  the  plan ;  others  state  that  the  patriots 
who  remained  in  their  country,  suffering  under 
the  insolence  and  arrogance  and  oppressions  of  the 
Czarina's  agents,  who  were  instructed  to  drive  mat- 
ters to  extremity,  were  the  mor6  impatient  and  im- 
prudent party :  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear — ^the 
plan  was  precipitated,  and  the  insurrection  broke 
out  at  an  inauspicious  moment,  and  before  half  the 
preparations  it  was  really  in  their  power  to  make  had 
been  made  in  Poland.  The  outbreak  was  hurried  on 
by  an  order  from  Catherine's  minister  for  the  im- 
mediate reduction  of  the  Polish  army  to  15,000 
men.  The  permanent  council  of  government, 
-which  had  b€«n  set  up  by  Stanislaus  Augustus  un- 
der the  dictation  of  Catherine^  complied  with  this 
mandate,  and  issued  the  necessary  orders ;  and,  if 
the  patriots  had  been  wise,  they  also  would  have 
complied,  if  only  in  order  to  gain  time.  There  was 
not  much  to  lose  by  this  course,  for  the  Polish 
army  actually  organized  and  on  foot  consisted 
only  of  soiAe  30,000  men,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  have  recalled  the  15,000  disbanded 
men  at  any  given  moment,  or  when  their  other 
preparations,  including  the  recall  of  50,000  and 
more  troops  who  had  been  disbanded  already, 
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should  be  in  a  state  of  maturity  or  of  greater  for- 
wardness. But  the  Polish  patriots,  ever  impetu- 
ous and  rssh,  resolved  to  strike  the  blow  now,  ra- 
ther than  sufler  the  reduction  of  a  single  regiment 
of  the  small  and  scattered  army — for  the  30,000 
men  were  not  even  collected  on  one  point,  but 
spread  all  over  the  country,  in  order  to  keep 
them  weak  and  inefficient,  and  most  of  these  de- 
tachments were  closely  watched  by  detachments  of 
Russians,  superior  in  number,  in  appointment, 
and,  perhaps^  iii  discipline.  The  great  engine  on 
which  the  patriots  relied  was  clubism,  or  an  organ- 
ized system  of  secret  societies,  the  head  or  mother 
society  being  established  at  Warsaw,  the  capital, 
and  the  affiliated  societies  being  in  the  provin- 
cial towns  and  villages.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther such  a  machine  ever  worked  perfectly  well : 
and  at  this  time  there  was  a  panic  dread  and  hor- 
ror, in  all  Europe,  of  such  political  means.  In  pri- 
vate conversation  George  III.,  while  regretting  the 
inability  of  England  to  do  anything  at  this  moment 
to  avert  the  fate  of  Poland,  and  deploring  its  inevi- 
table doom,  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^  But  are  not 
the  Poles  all  Jacobins?  Look  at  their  clubs! 
Look  at  their  secret  societies.''*  It  is  said  that  Kos- 
ciuszko had  no  very  great  reliance  on  this  club- 
ism ;  that  in  the  autumn  of  1193  he  secretly  sent 
his  friend  and  companion  Zajonczek  to  Warsaw, 
and  that  he  reported  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
spiracy were  too  enthusiastic,  that  their  only  con- 
nexion with  the  army  was  through  Madalinski, 
Dzialynski,  and  a  few  subalterns.  Madalinski, 
a  general  officer,  vowed  he  would  risk  everything 
if  they  attempted  to  oblige  him  to  disband  his 
brigade ;  and  Kapustas,  a  banker  of  Warsaw,  stren- 
uously eierted  himself,  in  various  ways,  in  order 
to  give  activity,  spirit,  and  unanimity  to  the  clubs, 
and  rouse  the  people  from  their  unpatriotic  le- 
thargy. A  supreme  committee  of  four  had  been  ap- 
pointed; the  ultra-revolutionists,  the  men  who  would 
have  imitated  the  ultra-revolutionists  of  France  (and 
there  were  such  men,  tliere  was  such  a  party^  in 
Poland)^  would  have  preferred  lasinski,  but  Kos- 
ciuszko enjoyed  the  general  confidence  of  the  pa- 
triots ;  his  judgment  was  regarded  almost  as  infal- 
lible, and  with  something  like  unanimity,  or  with  far 
more  agreement  and  mutual  goodwill  than  usually 
attended  the  elections  and  deliberations  of  his 
countrymen,  Kosciuszko  was  appointed  chief  and 
generalissimo  of  the  confederacy.  The  wretched 
king,  who  had  always  despaired  of  success,  and 
who  foresaw  that  this  premature  struggle  must  end 
in  his  total  dethronement,  in  the  ruin  of  all  the  pa- 
triot nobles,  and  in  the  extinction  of  his  country  as 
a  nation,  became  acquainted  with  the  operations  and 
intentions  of  the  clubists,  and  with  the  secret 
comings  and  goiugs  of  the  exiles  in  Saxony.  In 
the  hope  of  preventing  the  hopeless  outburst  he 
gave  some  information  to  Catherine's  minister,  In- 
gestrom,  in  consequence  of  which  Zajonczek,  Kos* 
ciuszko's  comrade  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
federacy, was  discovered  in  Warsaw,  and  ordered 
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to  quit  the  kingdom  —  a  mildness  of  treatment 
which  seems  to  prove  either  that  Stanislaus  did  not 
tell  all  he  knew,  or  that  Catherine  was  really  anxi- 
ous and  impatient  for  the  insurrection,  in  order  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  finishing  in  her  old  age 
what  she  had  hegun  in  her  prime,  of  terminating 
a  business  which  had  occupied  her  mind  for  the 
better  part  of  half  a  century.  It  was  agreed  by 
the  confederates  that  Cracow,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Poland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  should 
be  the  rendezvous  of  the  patriots  in  arms,  and  the 
point  of  junction  to  all  such  columns,  regiments, 
companies,  brigades,  or  squadrons,  as  could  tra- 
verse the  kingdom  from  their  scattered  positions 
and  cantonments.  Some  money,  it  is  said,  was 
procured  from  France,  the  leading  men  of  the 
National  Convention  having  been  made  to  feel,  by 
some  of  the  Polish  patriots  at  Paris,  the  advantage 
of  exciting  a  powerful  diversion  against  Prussia. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Madalinski  received 
positive  orders  to  disband  his  brigade.  Instead  of 
obeying,  he  soimded  boot  and  saddle,  and,  quitting 
his  quarters  at  Pultusk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warsaw,'  he  marched  off  with  his  brigade,  about 
700  strong,  for  Cracow.  On  his  way  he  traversed 
a  part  of  the  territory  which  had  been  partitioned 
out  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and,  as  the  Prussians  had 
proved  even  harder  taskmasters  than  the  Musco- 
vites, and  as  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that 
Frederic  William,  and  the  emperor  Francis  like- 
wise, would  make  common  cause  with  Catherine, 
and  assist  her  in  quenching  with  blood  the  last 
sparks  of  Polish  independence,  he  fell  upon  and 
beat  all  such  Prussian  detachments  as  he  met, 
made  prisoners,  harrowed  the  civil  authorities  ap- 
pointed by  Frederic  William,  and  levied  contribu- 
tions. In  this  manner,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
the  noble  confederates,  the  Poles  b^n,  and  left 
to  Providence  the  issue  of  the  rashest  enterprise 
that  man  could  conceive.^  Madalinski  reached 
Cracow  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  independence,  which  attracted  fewer  of 
the  common  people  than  the  patriots  had  expected. 
Kosciuszko  arrived  from  Saxony  a  day  or  two 
after ;  he  had  no  troops  to  bring,  but  his  fame  and 
the  magic  of  his  name  made  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence more  attractive,  and  brought  numbers  of 
enthusiastic  young  men  of  the  higher  and  middling 
classes  to  join  the  thin  ranks  of  the  patriotic  army. 
Oaths  of  obedience,  and  almost  of  allegiance,  were 
taken  to  him ;  he  was  invested  with  all  powers, 
civil  and  military  —  with  the  full  and-  absolute 
powers  of  a  dictator ;  the  choice  of  the  members 
of  a  provisionary  government,  or  national  council 
of  government,  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  will;  and 
it  is  said  to  have  been  only  his  own  good  sense,  mo- 
desty, and  moderation,  which  prevented  iheir  em- 
powering him  to  nominate  a  successor  to  his  more 
than  kingly  office.  At  this  time  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko was  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  full  of 
health  and  vigour,  and  capable  of  enduring  exces- 
sive privations  and  fatigues.     In  his  quality  of  dic- 
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tator  he  instantly  imposed  a  property-tax,  which  in- 
disposed not  a  few  minds  to  the  cause,*  and  called 
upon  all  nobles  and  citizens  to  join  his  standard, 
or  to  adopt  measures  to  facilitate  its  progress  from 
Cracow  to  Warsaw,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Niemen, 
and  onward  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Lithuania,  his 
own  native  province,  which  longest  of  all  had  been 
possessed  by  the  Russians.  Soon,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Council,  he  issued  proclama- 
tions enfranchising  all  the  peasants,  who  had  hi- 
therto been  neither  more  nor  less  than  serfs,  like 
the  same  class  in  Russia,  and  calling  upon  them 
to  arm  themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  to  fall 
upon  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  of  all  na- 
tional and  personal  liberty.  Kosciuszko  was  not 
to  blame  in  this,  but  unfortunately  the  emancipa- 
tion came  too  late,  and  with  hurry  and  confualou 
in  a  moment  of  crisis.  The  degraded  serfs  of 
Poland  could  not  be  all  at  once  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  citizens,  or  converted  into  enthusiastic  pa- 
triots :  some  of  them  scarcely  understood  the  advan- 
tages offered  them ;  some  thought  that  the  benefit 
had  been  withheld  until  the  moment  when  the  no- 
ble and  wealthy  classes  found  they  could  not  do 
without  them;  some  doubted  that  the  fine  pro- 
mises given  in  a  season  of  danger  and  distress 
would  not  be  kept  when  the  peril  was  over ;  and 
from  these  and  various  other  causes  the  proclama- 
tion of  enfranchisement  produced  but  a  very  par- 
tial effect.  Many  of  the  serfs  did  indeed  fight 
bravely ;  but  it  appears  that  these  men  princip^ly 
belonged  to  the  patriot  nobles  who  had  confede- 
rated, and  that  the  vassals  of  such  magnates  as  were 
neutral,  and  of  such  as  were  of  the  Russian  party 
(and  this  last  class  of  unpatriotic  nobles  was  not 
inconsiderable  in  number),  remained  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  charms  of  the  proclamation,  and  con- 
tinued to  look  to  their  lords  as  the  absolute  masters 
and  disposers  of  their  actions  and  their  will,  of 
their  souls  and  bodies.  At  the  same  time  the  pro- 
clamation, while  it  carried  alarm  among  the  nobles 
of  Russia,  the  magnates  of  the  emperor's  Hunga- 
rian dominions,  and  all  the  serf-holding  aristocra- 
cies in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  scared  and  irri- 
tated that  very  considerable  body  of  the  Polish  no- 
bles who  had  so  strenuously  opposed  even  a  gra- 
dual enfranchisement,  and  who  looked  upon  their 
serfs  as  our  West  India  planters  looked  upon  their 
negro  slaves.  The  middle  class,  which  constitutes 
the  great  strength  of  civilized  nations,  was  in 
Poland  exceedingly  small  and  weak — in  the  very 
weakness  of  infancy,  for  it  was  only  of  late  years 
that  it  had  begun  to  have  a  recognizable  existence. 
"  In  our  country,"  says  Oginski,  **  there  was  really 
no  Tiers  Eiat^  and  the  people  were  plunged  in 
ignorance." 

Early  in  April  Kosciuszko  marched  from  Cracow 
at  the  head  of  4000  men,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
armed  with  scythes  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments.    He  had  no  field  artillery,  but  little  aroniu- 
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nition,  and  no  stores  of  any  kind :  yet,  when  he  en- 
countered, at  Raclawict?,  a  village  on  the  road  be- 
tween Cracow  and  Warsaw,  an  army  of  12,000  or 
13,000  men,  he  thoroughly  defeated  it  after  a  bloody 
battle  which  lasted  five  hours,  killed  3000  of  the 
Russians,  made  many  prisoners,  and  took  eleven 
cannon.    This  success  immediately  brought  him 
a  considerable  accession  of  strength ;  and  some  of 
the  nobles  who  had  hitherto  been  wavering  began 
to  repair  to  his  standard.     Ingestrom  was  in  con- 
sternation, and  almost  in  despair,  writing  to  St 
Petersburgh  "  that  he  had  no  hope  but  in  God 
and  the  good  cause  of  his  sovereign.**     On  the 
17th  of  April   the  Polish  garrison  of  Warsaw, 
about  4000  strong,  unfurled  the  banner  of  inde- 
pendence, attacked  the  Russian  troops  in  the  town, 
about  8000  strong,  gained  possession  of  the  ar- 
senal and  magazines,  and  distributed  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  populace.    After  some  murder- 
ous and  long  street-fighting— it  lasted,  with  slight 
intermission,  for  two   days  and  two  nights — the 
Russians  were  driven  out  of  Warsaw,  with  the  loss 
of  more  than  4000  men  in  killed  and  prisoners. 
On  the  23rd  of  April  Kosciuszko's  countrymen, 
the  Lithuanians,  burst  into  insurrection  at  Wilna, 
and,  after  a  sanguinary  contest,  drove  the  Russian 
garrison  out  of  that  capital  city.     At  this  juncture 
Frederick  William,  who,  but  for  Poland,  might 
have  doubled  or  even  trebled  his   army  on  the 
French  firontier  (being  aided  by  the  liberal  English 
subsidy),  marched  40,000  Prussians  into  the  pala- 
tinate of  Cracow.    This  force  effected  a  junction 
with  a  large  Russian  corps,  and  within  a  few  days 
his  Prussian  majesty  arrived  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army.    Towards  the  end  of  May 
Kosciuszko,  with  16,000  regular  troops  and  about 
10,000  volunteers  and  armed  peasants,  marched 
away  from  Warsaw  to  defend  the  city  of  Cracow. 
On  the  5th  of  June  he  fought  the  united  Prussians 
and  Russians  at  Szezekociny,  and  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  1000  men.      He  put  into  his 
dispatch,  or  bulletin,  that  he  had  killed  a  great 
many  more  of  the  enemy ;  but  Prussia  and  Russia 
could  better  bear  the  loss  of  thousands  than  he 
could  of  hundreds.     Three  days  after  this  affair 
another  Polish  corps  was   defeated   and   almost 
annihilated  at  Chelm,  and  on  the  I5th  of  June  the 
ancient  city  of  Cracow,  the  fountain-head  of  the 
insurrection,  surrendered,  aAer  a  short  siege,  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.    The  patriot  army  retreated 
in  good  order,  and  took  possession  of  an  intrenched 
camp  at  Pracka-Wola,  about  three  leagues  from 
Warsaw.     Kosciuszko  had  committed  the  old  and 
seemingly  incurable  blunder  of  dividing  his  forces : 
when    he   marched   from    Warsaw  with  such  a 
diminutive  force,  he  had  from  40,000  to  50,000, 
or  according  to  other  accounts   from   60,000  to 
70,000  men   of  all   kinds,   including  some   ad- 
mirable light  cavalry,  under  arms.     It  is  said — 
but  the  thing  is  scarcely  credible,  or,  if  credible, 
highly  discreditable — that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  junction  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  army  with 
the  Russians ;  and,  even  if  he  had  been  in  this 


state  of  ignorance,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  his 
army  together,  to  collect  the  mass  of  it  on  one 
point,  in  order  to  strike  one  great  blow  at  a  time. 
The  Russians  that  were  expected  to  cross  the 
Niemen  were  as  yet  at  a  distance,  no  division  of  his 
army  could  be  capable  of  opposing  their  progress 
when  they  came ;  but,  if  he  had  taken  the  whole 
of  his  force  with  him  into  the  palatinate  of  Cracow, 
he  might  have  defeated    and   exterminated  the 
Prussians  and  the  Russians  that  were  there,  und 
then  have  wheeled  round  in  good  time  to  meet  the 
fresh  army  of  the  Czarina  on  the  Niemen.     The 
reverses  he  sustained,  and  the  spiritless  behaviour 
of  the  citizens  of  Cracow,  greatly  depressed  some 
of  the  patriots,  and  drove  others  of  them  into  a 
mad  and  bloody  fury.     Generally  tht  Poles  are  a 
very  excitable  people ;  the  political  clubs  in  several 
particulars  had  too  closely  imitated  the  Jacobin 
societies  of  France,  had  often  roused  suspicion 
and  infiamed  the  passions  by  violent  demagogic 
oratory ;   and  among  the  citizens  and  patriots  of 
Warsaw  there  were  a  few  individuals  who  had 
attentively  studied  and  were  quite  ready  to  imitate 
the  deeds  of  the  Parisians.     Like  that  fierce  de- 
mocracy, they  attributed  the  ill-success  of  their 
arms  to  treason  and  a  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.     Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  city,  the  many  whom  they  had  im- 
prisoned were  liberated,  and  the  partizans,  both 
real  and  only  suspected,  of  the  Czarina  were  ar- 
rested and  confined.     As  at  Paris,  the  report  was 
spread  that  these  prisoners  were  the  chief  traitors 
and  conspirators,  the  provisional  government  was 
accused  of  negligence  in  not  bringing  them  to  trial 
and  execution,  and  the  principle  was  promulgated 
that  the  people  ought  to  do  what  their  government 
had  left  undone.    On  the  2'7th  of  June  a  young  hot- 
headed clubist,  a  sort  of  an  incipient  Polish  Camille 
Desmoulins  or  Marat,  harangued  the  rabble  of  War- 
saw into  a  savage  madness :  on  the  following  day 
they  demanded  the  immediate  execution  of  the  po- 
litical prisoners,  and,  upon  meeting  with  a  refusal, 
they  burst  open  the  prisons,  and  began  to  hang  their 
wretched  inmates  on  twelve  gibbets  which  had 
been  erected  in  different  quarters  of  the  city  during 
the  preceding  nii^ht.     They  had  dispatched  eight 
victims  when  Zakrzewski,   the  president  of  the 
city,  who  enjoyed  the  universal  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple, nobly  despising  all  personal  danger  from  the 
maniacs,  threw  himself  among  them,  placed  his 
own  breast  between  the  prisoners  and  their  swords, 
harangued  them  till  his  voice  became  hoarse  and 
inaudible,  then  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
with  joined  and  uplifted  hands  prayed  them  not  to 
disgrace  the  Polish  name  by  such  cruelty  and  in- 
justice.    The  people  separated,  the  imitation  of 
the  Parisian  Septembrizers  was  cut  short,  no  more 
murders  were  perpetrated,  and  tranquillity  was 
promptly  restored. 

Kosciuszko  felt  most  acutely  this  revolutionary 
blot.  On  the  following  day  he  said  to  Count 
Oginski,  who  found  him  at  an  early  hour  lying 
upon  straw  in  a  rude  tent,  "  Tliis  will  be  an  inde- 
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lible  Btain  on  the  history  of  our  revolution  I  The 
loss  of  two  battles  would  have  done  us  less  harm : 
our  enemies  will  take  advantage  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  represent  us  in  an  unfavourable  light  to 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe !  The  populace  have  in- 
dulged in  unpardonable  excesses,  which  I  must 
punish  severely."  An  active  investigation  was 
ordered,  and  seven  of  the  ringleaders,  including 
the  young  mob-orator,  were  hanged  on  the  gibbets 
whfch  they  had  erected  for  the  prisoners. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  observed  a  strict  neu- 
trality down  to  the  end  of  June,  but  on  the  last 
day  of  that  month  he  announced  his  intention  of 
sending  an  army  into  Little  Poland — "to  pre- 
vent," said  his  manifesto,  "  the  danger  to  which 
the  frontiers  ^f  Gallicia  might  be  exposed,  as  well 
as  to  insure  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  other 
states  of  his  imperial  majesty."  An  Austrian 
army  presently  crossed  the  frontiers,  meeting  with 
no  opposition  and  offering  no  molestation  to  any  of 
the  Poles.  The  united  armies  of  the  Prussians  and 
Russians,  counting  in  all  50,000  men,  of  which 
40,000  belonged  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  advanced 
from  Cracow  upon  Warsaw,  which  city  had  been 
hastily  fortified  at  the  commencement  of  the  insur- 
rection. Kosciuszko,  who  remained  in  his  intrench- 
ed and  fortified  camp  at  Pracka-Wola,  did  not  risk 
a  general  battle,  but  cruelly  harassed  the  enemy, 
and  prevented  their  regular  prosecution  of  the  siege 
of  Warsaw,  by  numerous  sorties  and  night  attacks. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  on  th6  Ist  and  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  the  Prussians  and  Russians  sustained 
severe  losses ;  other  attacks  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession :  they  tried  to  bombard  the  town,  but  did 
that  work  so  badly  that  hardly  a  house  in  it  was 
injured.  At  the  same  time  other  Polish  detach- 
ments under  Dombrowski,  Prince  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski,  and  other  brave  leaders,  gained  signal  ad- 
vantages in  other  quarters ;  and,  while  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  was  wasting  his  time  and  his  strength 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  take  Warsaw,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Polish  provinces  which  had  recently 
been  ceded  to  him  fiew  to  arms  and  endeavoured 
to  dispossess  him  of  all  those  acquisitions,  and  of 
every  inch  of  ground  he  held  in  Poland.  This 
news  obliged  him,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  beat  a  sudden  retreat,  and  to  leave  his 
sick  and  wounded,  and  a  good  part  of  his  baggage 
behind  him.  Kosciuszko  did  not  follow  his  dis- 
heartened and  disordered  enemies :  it  is  said  that 
he  had  been  left  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
their  hasty  retiring,  and  thus  fancied  that  the 
movement  was  a  feint  intended  to  draw  him  from 
his  fortified  camp.  After  some  delay  he  detached 
Dombrowski  with  a  considerable  corps  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  new  insurgents.  Dantzic  evinced 
the  intention  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  but  a  strong 
Prussian  garrison  restrained  the  patriots.  The  in- 
surrection, however,  became  general,  and  the  whole 
of  Great  Poland,  with  the  exception  t)f  a  few  towns, 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Poles.  In  the  con- 
flicts which  took  place  the  Poles  accused  the  Prus- 
sians of  being  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty :    the 


Prussians  retorted  the  charge  upon  the  Poles,  and 
it  appears  that  both  parties  were  ferocious  and 
bloody.     Kosciuszko,  who  was  not  engaged  here, 
was  a  man  of  humane  and  generous  feelings,  but 
Dombrowski  was  of  a  different  character — or  at 
least,  wherever  he   commanded  and  his  legion 
fought,  now,  and  hereafter  when  they  had  become 
the  mercenaries  of  the  French  republic,  and  aftw- 
wards  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  great  barbarities 
wefe  committed.     While  these  bright  gleams  of 
success  cheered  the  Poles  at  Warsaw  and  in  Great 
Poland,  their  cause,  weakly  and  miserably  defend- 
ed, fell  into  ruin  in  Lithuania.     Kosciuszko  and 
his  officers  patiently  submitted  to  every  privation, 
to  beds  of  straw,  to  scarce  and  coarse  food,  to 
ragged  and  dirty  attire,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
more  food  and  clothing  to  the  common  soldiers ; 
but  the  camp  of  the  patriot  army  of  Lithuania,  es- 
tablished at  nine  leagues  beyond  Wilna,  presented 
a  very  different  scene;  the  greater  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  staff  gambled  excessively  in  the  ?ery 
quarters  of  the  general,  where  there  was  daily  a 
well-served,  luxurious  table ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  soldiers  were  left  to  suffer  from  scarcity  and 
hunger,  the  horses  were  perishing  for  want  of  pro- 
per forage,  and  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania, 
was  abandoned  to  its  fate,  no  means  being  adopted 
to  provide  for  its  defence.     The  Russian  party, 
moreover,  was  stronger  in  that  country  than  m  the 
other  parts  of  Poland,  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
patriots  gave  them  encouragement  and  confidence. 
Fierce   jealousies  and  dissensions  broke  out  be- 
tween the  patriotic  citizens  of  Wilna  and  the  patri- 
otic army.    Clouds  of  Cossacks  gathered  round 
the  place  as  early  as  the  end  of  July ;  and  on  die 
12rh  of  August,  twenty-four  days  before  the  retreat 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  from  Warsaw,  a  strong 
Russian  army  entered  Wilna,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  eleven  hours,  but  without  committing  any 
of  the  excesses  of  which  they  have  been  accused.  * 
In  the  meanwhile  the  formidable  Suvaroff  was 
advancing  by  forced  marches  upon  Warsaw,  and 
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driving  all  the  forces  of  Lithuania  before  him.    In 
two  or  three  places  these  Lithuanians  made  a  bold 
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stand,  but  their  forcee,  miserably  inferior  as  they 
were  collectively  in  point  of  number,  were  unwisely 
divided  and  scattered.  A  sanguinary  affair  on  the 
1 9th  of  September  opened  the  road  for  Suvaroff 
to  the  Polish  capital.  Kosciuszko  advanced  to 
Grodno,  gave  the  command  of  the  army  of  Lithu- 
ania to  a  better  general,  and  then  retracing  his 
steps  he  threw  himself  between  two  Russian  armies, 
one  under  Count  Fersen  and  the  other  under  Su- 
varoff, who  were  moving  from  opposite  points  in 
the  view  of  effecting  a  junction  somewhere  between 
Grodno  and  Warsaw.  If  the  Polish  hero  had  col* 
lected  and  brought  with  him  the  whole  army  of 
Lathuatiia,  and  if  he  had  not  detached  Dombrowski 
into  Great  Poland,  he  might  have  fallen  upon  Fersen 
with  a  superior  force,  and  then  have  turned  round 
with  an  army  date  with  victory  upon  Suvaroff, 
and,  though  Poland  was  scarcely  to  be  saved  from 
the  crushing  weight  of  her  three  great  and  greedy 
neighbours,  her  doom  might  have  been  averted  for 
this  year  at  least ;  but  matters  had  been  so  ma- 
naged that  Kosciuszko,  who  attacked  Fersen  near 
Macziewice,  about  fifty  miles  from  Warsaw,  on 
the  10th  of  October,  could  bring  into  action  only 
20,000  or  21,000  men — Fersen  having  triple  that 
number,  and  a  similar  superiority  in  artillery  and 
general  appointment  The  Poles  fought  despe- 
rately. The  Russians  sustained  a  territic  loss,  but 
the  battle  terminated  in  the  entire  rout  of  the  pa- 
triots, half  of  whom  perished  on  the  field  or  in  the 
flight.  Kosciuszko  apparently  displayed  the  most 
chivalrous  or  romantic  bravery,  but  little  or  no 
strategy  or  generalship :  when  his  cause  was  des- 
perate he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  at 
the  head  of  the  elite  of  his  cavalry  and  of  his  prin- 
cipal and  bravest  officers:  he  fell,  together  with  his 
horse,  covered  with  wounds,  and  nearly  all  who 
followed  him  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
He  lay  for  some  time  senseless  among  the  dead, 
but  was  then  recognised  in  spite  of  his  disfiguring 
wounds,  and  his  simple  and  coarse  uniform.  At 
mention  of  his  name  some  Cossacks,  who  had  ap- 
proached with  the  intention  of  plundering  and 
stripping  him,  testified  a  profound  respect  and  a 
generous  feeling :  they  made  a  rude  brancard  with 
their  lances,  put  him  upon  it  and  carried  him  to 
General  Fersen,  who  ordered  his  wounds  to  be 
attended  to,  and  treated  the  fallen  hero  and  his 
comrades  in  misfortune  with  great  respect  and 
kindness.  The  imperial  woman  that  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Czars  was  less  generous  than  her 
Cossacks  and  her  general :  as  soon  as  Kosciuszko 
was  able  to  travel,  he  was  conveyed  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  condemned,  as  a  Lithuanian  and  rebel- 
lious subject  of  Russia,  to  imprisonment  for  life — 
condemned  of  course,  by  Catherine  herself,  without 
the  ceremony  of  a  trial. 

The  victory  of  Macziewice  removed  every 
obstacle  to  the  junction  of  the  two  Russian  armies, 
and  a  few  marches  brought  the  united  forces  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  The  hopes  even  of  the 
most  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  patriots  had  ex- 
pired  with  the  fall  of  Kosciuszko ;  but,  like  brave 


men,  they  resolved  not  to  submit  to  their  hard  fate 
without  some  further  struggle.  On  the  26th  of 
October  a  body  of  them  fought  the  van  division 
under  Fersen,  but  were  driven  back  to  their  in- 
trenchments.  Praga,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  War- 
saw, separated  from  the  city  by  the  Vistula,  as  the 
borough  of  Southwark  is  separated  from  the  city 
of  London  by  the  Thames,  had  been  hastily  but 
strongly  fortified :  its  batteries  mounted  100  can- 
non, and  the  surviving  part  of  the  flower  of  the 
Polish  army  was  collected  within  its  walls.  This 
bulwark  lay  between  Suvaroff  and  Warsaw,  and 
must  be  taken.  As  he  sat  down  before  it  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  marching  with 
all  speed  upon  the  Polish  capital :  it  neither  suited 
Suvarofl^s  military  pride  nor  his  mistress's  policy 
to  permit  the  Prussians  to  gain  possession  of  the 
city,  and  therefore  every  nerve  was  strained  to 
carry  Praga  and  cross  the  Vistula  before  Frederick 
William  should  come  up.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  break  of  day,  the  energetic  semi-barbarian 
ordered  a  general  attack.  For  four  hours  the  Poles 
stood  well  to  their  guns,  and  their  grape  and  canis- 
ter shot  inflicted  a  terrible  loss ;  but  Suvaroff,  who 
cared  little  for  the  lives  of  a  few  thousand  men, 
more  or  less,  precipitated  column  upon  column, 
drove  forward  the  attacking  parties,  assaulted  all 
parts  of  the  intrenchments  at  once,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  four  hours  burst  into  Praga  with  an 
overwhelming  force.  Then  followed  a  massacre 
as  bloody  as  that  which  he  had  perpetrated  at 
Ismail.  Twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  were  butchered  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  houses ;  no  quarter  was  given  to  the 
brave  Polish  soldiers  who  had  so  thinned  many 
of  the  attacking  columns,  and  8,000  of  them  pe- 
rished either  in  defending  the  place,  or  helplessly 
after  its  capture.  During  the  heat  of  the  combat 
the  Russians  had  succeeded  in  burning  the  bridge 
which  afforded  the  only  communication  between 
Praga  and  Warsaw :  many  of  the  Poles  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  across  the  river. 
When  the  suburb  was  running  with  blood  and 
heaped  with  dead  bodies,  the  Russians  set  fire  to 
the  four  comers  of  it,  and,  as  the  houses  were,  for 
the  most  part,  built  of  wood,  the  whole  place,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
All  this  cruelty  was  intended  to  strike  terror  into 
the  citizens  of  Warsaw,  and  it  had  that  effect. 
The  magistrates,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  sent 
a  deputation  to  Suvaroff^  who  dictated  his  own 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  took  possession  of  the 
city  on  the  6th  of  November.  The  Polish  corps  and 
detachments  left  scattered  in  Lithuania,  in  Great 
Poland,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  laid  down 
their  arms  and  retired  to  their  homes,  or  entered 
the  Russian  service  for  bread  or  by  compulsion,  or 
fled  in  small  parties  to  seek  service  in  France.  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Austria,  each  punished  all  such  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  confederates — or  all  of  them  that  fell 
into  their  hands — as  were  natives  of  the  provinces 
they  had    respectively  seized,  considering    and 
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treating  them  as  revolted  subjects.  Austria  was 
the  least  and  Prussia  the  most  severe  of  the  three ; 
albeit  the  Czarina  sent  some  few  of  the  Polish 
nobles  into  Siberian  exile.  The  independence  of 
the  country  had  really  been  gone  long  before,  but 
now  its  name  as  a  nation  was  blotted  out,  the  co- 
partitioners  resolving  to  appropriate  every  inch  of 
the  country  to  themselves,  to  govern  it  by  their 
own  laws,  and  to  treat  the  whole  of  it  as  conquered 
territory.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  24th 
of  October,  1795,  that  this  last  partition-treaty  was 
finally  settled,  and  certain  minor  arrangements 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  touching  the  Pala- 
tinate of  Cracow,  were  not  settled  till  the  2l8t  of 
October,  1796.  The  unhappy  Stanislaus  Augus- 
tus, who  had  never  been  a  king  except  in  name, 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Grodno  and  there  sign  a  formal 
but  empty  and  invalid  act  of  abdication.  He  ac- 
cepted an  annual  pension  of  200,000  ducats  from 
the  three  partitioning  powers,  who  further  pro- 
mised to  pay  his  debts.  On  the  death  of  Catherine, 
towards  whom  he  had  stood  in  so  many  different 
relations,  he  removed  from  Grodno  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  he  finished  his  chequered  and  dis- 
honoured career  in  the  month  of  February,  1798, 
about  fifteen  months  afler  the  demise  of  the 
Czarina. 

The  British  parliament  opened  on  the  30th  of 
December,  but  before  proceeding  to  its  debates  a 
few  interesting  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
since  the  prorogation  must  be  briefly  noticed.  In 
the  month  of  July  some  important  changes  in  the 
cabinet  took  place.  The  old  Whig  or  Portland 
party,  the  ornament  and  strength  of  which  had 
been  Burke,  formed  a  coalition  or  junction  with  the 
ministry,  whom,  ever  since  the  alarming  progress 
of  the  French  revolution,  they  had  backed  and  sup- 
ported against  the  new  Whigs  or  Foxites.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  received  the  order  of  the  garter 
and  the  office  of  third  Secretary  of  State ;  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  made  President  of  the  Council, 
and,  in  December  following,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland ;  Earl  Spencer  became  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and,  in  December,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(an  office  which  was  thought  to  have  been  rather 
incompetently  filled  by  Pitt's  elder  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  who  now  took  the  Privy  Seal) ; 
Mr.  Windham,  who  prided  himself  on  being  the 
political  pupil  of  Burke,  became  Secretary-at-War, 
in  lieu  of  Sir  George  Yonge;  Loughborough, 
who  had  identified  himself  with  this  party,  had 
already  been  for  some  time  Lord  Chancellor. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  success  which  had  in 
England  attended  the  crown  prosecutions,  the  go- 
vernment resolved  to  proceed  against  some  other 
conspicuous  members  of  political  societies.  On 
the  6th  of  October  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex 
returned  true  bills  against  Thomas  Hardy,  John 
Home  Tooke,  John  Augustus  Bonney,  Stewart 
Kyd,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Thomas  Wardle,  Thomas 
Holcroft,  John  Richter,  Matthew  Moore,  John 
Thelwall,  Richard  Hodgson,  and  John  Baxter,  for 
high  treason.  Hardy,  who  had  been  secretary  and  a 


very  active  functionary  to  the  Corresponding  Soci- 
ety, was  the  first  put  upon  his  trial,  which  took  pUce 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  (a  judge,  even  for 
his  time,  much  given  to  hanging).  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Macdonald,  Mr.  Baron  Hotham,  Mr.  Justice  Bul- 
ler,  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  and  others  of  his  Majesty 'i 
justices,  &c.,  under  a  special  commission,  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  He  was  charged  with  nine  overt  acts 
of  high  treason.  The  charge  was  opened  by  the 
Attorney  General  (Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord 
Eldon)  in  a  speech  of  nine  hours,  in  which  all  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  secret 
committee  of  the  club  or  society  were  dwelt  upon, 
and  the  papers  of  the  society  to  which  the  prisoner 
was  secretary  (or  all  of  those  papers  that  could  be 
found)  were  produced  in  evidence  against  him. 
Several  of  these  papers  were  such  as  no  cool  and 
rational  Englishman  ought  to  have  set  his  name  to; 
some  of  them  contained  principles  and  doctrines 
which,  if  adopted  and  carried  out  by  any  la^ 
portion  of  the  nation,  must  have  led  to  a  revolution 
which  would  only  have  been  dissimilar  to  that  of 
France  from  the  national  and  natural  antipathy  of 
the  people  to  any  long  continuation  of  cruelty  and 
bloodshed  ;  and  there  were  in  some  of  these  papers 
eulogiums  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
and  on  the  conduct  of  the  French  revolutionists, 
calculated  to  irritate  and  alarm  all  lovers  of  the 
British  constitution  and  friends  of  humanity.  It 
was  proved  that  there  was  a  very  close  connexion 
between  the  Corresponding  Society  and  the  men 
(now  convicted  and  transported)  who  had  got  up 
the  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  Margaiott, 
the  worst  of  tliat  set,  was  the  friend  of  and  had  been 
most  intimately  linked  with  Hardy.  But,  though 
some  of  the  witnesses  spoke  of  dangerous,  con- 
cealed intentions,  not  one  of  them  deserving  of 
any  credit  criminated  Hardy  personally ;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society  were  of  public  notoriety, 
most  of  the  papers  the  crown  lawyers  produced 
had  been  published  by  Hardy  or  a  committee  in 
the  newspapers,  and  it  was  made  to  appear  that, 
however  imprudent  or  illegal  might  have  been 
some  of  the  means  they  had  proposed,  but  not 
acted  upon,  of  obtaining  their  end,  their  sole 
object  was  a  sweeping  parliamentary  reform. 
This  reform  would  have  thrown  the  constitution 
under  the  feet  of  the  democxacy;  but  the  thing 
had  not  happened,  nor  was  it  likely  to  happen: 
the  demagogic  strength  was  contemptible,  and  a 
humane  jury  shrunk  from  the  horrible  penalty 
attendant  on  a  conviction  for  high  treason.  The 
trial  lasted  eight  days,  ending,  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.* 

The  trial  of  Home  Tooke,  which  next  followed, 
and  which  commenced  on  the  17th  of  November, 
occupied  six  days,  and  was  made  remarkable  by 
the  perfect  self-possession,  the  wit,  the  acutcness, 
and  the  dialectics  of  the  accused,  and  by  the  per- 
sons he  Bimimoned  as  witnesses — ^persons  who  had 

•  Tlie  jury  lind  slept  at  the  Hiimmuros  every  night  from  the  SWh 
of  October,  uttcnded  by  the  proper  officer*  of  the  court,  tworn  to  tM 
utuil  form* 
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once  been  in  reality,  or  pretence,  or  to  serve  a  pre- 
sent purpose,  hot  parliamentary  reformers ;  and 
in  this  category  were  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  Pitt  himself, 
the  prime  minister,  who  was  obliged  to  answer 
from  the  witness-box  the  searching  questions 
which  the  prisoner  put  to  him  from  the  bar  con- 
cerning the  not  very  remote  days  when  they  had 
met  as  brother  reformers  under  the  roof  of  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern.     Tooke  also  adopted  an 
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ingenious  course  of  argument,  which  was  very 
proper  and  potent  to  exonerate  himself,  but  not 
so  well  calculated  to  justify  the  political  societies. 
He  had,  he  said,  belonged  to  these  reforming  so- 
cieties for  a  certain  time  and  had  gone  along  with 
them  to  a  certain  legal  length,  but  no  farther  :  if 
he  took  a  place  by  a  Windsor  coach  to  be  put  down 
at  Hounslow,  was  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  had 
gone  the  whole  way,  and  must  be  answerable  for 
what  passed  in  the  coach  after  he  had  left  it  ? 
The  jury,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  evening,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Not 
Gruilty.*  A  loose  impression  has  rather  generally 
obtained  that  it  was  the  wit  and  ability  of  this  very 
remarkable  man  that  took  the  sting  out  of  the 
government  prosecutions,  rendered  political  high 
treason  trials  less  perilous  than  a  common  process 
for  misdemeanour,  and  secured  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  all  those  who  had  been  indicted  with  him  : 
but  long  before  Home  Tooke  was  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  the  trial  of  Walker,  at  Lan- 
caster, and  other  trials  and  proceedings  had  proved 
that  English  juries  would  not  give  verdicts  of 
guilty  in  any  such  cases;  and  the  acquittal  of 
Hardy  had,  in  fact,  deprived  Tooke's  trial  of 
nearly  all  its  political  importance,  and  had  insured 
his  acquittal,  even  if  he  had  been  as  dull  and  ob- 
tuse as  he  was  quick  and  sharp. 

On  the  1st  of  December  Bonney,  Joyce,  Kyd, 
and  Thomas  Holcroft,  the  well-known  dramatic 
writer,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
fragments  of  autobiography    that  exist   in  our 

♦  The  jury  had  not  been  permitted  to  aeparate,  from  the  time  of 
being  Bwom  on  the  trial,  till  aflt-r  they  had  delirered  their  verdict. 
They  dent  at  the  London  Coffee-honse  every  night,  attended  by  the 
offioera  of  the  court,  8;c. 


language,  were  put  to  the  bar;  but  the  attorney- 
general  stated  that,  as  the  evidence  adduced  on 
the  two  last  trials  and  the  evidence  which  applied 
to  the  prisoners  was  the  same,  and  as,  after  the 
best  consideration,  those  persons  bad  been  ac- 
quitted, he  would  submit  to  the  jury  and  the  court 
whether  the  prisoners  should  not  be  acquitted  also, 
and  that  for  this  end  and  purpose  he  would  not 
trouble  them  by  going  into  evidence.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  told  the  jury  that,  as  there  was  no 
evidence,  they  must,  of  course,  find  the  prisoners 
not  guilty ;  and  the  jury  gave  a  formal  verdict 
accordingly.  The  acquitted  prisoners  all  bowed  to 
the  court  and  retired,  except  Holcroft,  the  author, 
who  was  anxious  to  speak  or  read  a  long  defence 
which  he  had  written  in  his  prison.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  told  Holcroft  that,  having  been 
acquitted,  he  had  no  right  to  address  one  word 
either  to  the  court  or  the  jury.  The  author  per- 
sisted, and  apparently  in  no  very  gentle  manner  : 
he  would  not,  he  said,  detain  the  court  more  than 
half  an  hour.  Baron  Hotham  called  upon  the 
keeper  of  Newgate  to  do  his  duty  and  remove  the 
prisoner.  Holcroft  then  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
say  one  word :  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that,  if 
he  would  be  reasonable,  and  confine  himself  within 
compass,  he  would  not  stop  him ;  but  that  a  speech 
of  half  an  hour  was  not  a  thing  to  be  endured. 
The  author  said  that,  as  he  found  the  judgment  of 
the  court  wished  him  to  withdraw,  he  must  take 
some  other  means  of  publishing  his  sentiments 
upon  the  prosecution.  The  Chief  Justice  told  him 
he  had  better  take  care  of  that,  or  he  might  get  into 
another  scrape  as  soon  as  he  was  relieved  from  this ; 
and  then  Holcroft  withdrew,  saying  he  was  very 
willing  to  suflPer  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  right. 
He  soon  printed  his  intended  speech,  and  appa- 
rently without  getting  into  any  trouble  on  that  ac- 
count. On  the  same  day  that  he  and  the  three 
others  were  acquitted,  Thelwall  was  brought  to 
the  bar,  and,  it  being  assumed  that  there  was  evi- 
dence against  him  of  a  nature  different  from  that 
which  had  been  produced  against  the  rest  of  the 
indicted,  his  trial  was  allowed  to  go  on.  It  occu- 
pied no  less  than  four  days,  and  also  terminated  in 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Upon  this  succession  of 
acquittals  the  government  let  drop  various  other 
prosecutions,  and  the  prisoners  were  released.  All 
the  more  liberal  part  of  the  nation  jomed  in  cele- 
brating the  honour  and  spirit  of  English  juries; 
and  many,  who  were  no  friends  to  the  political 
societies,  and  no  admirers  of  the  objects  of  the 
accused  parties,  united  in  praise  of  a  free  and  un- 
biassed trial  by  jury.  These  feelings  were,  perhaps, 
made  the  keener  by  the  result  of  some  other  state 
trials  which  had  taken  place  before  a  special  com- 
mission at  Edinburgh.  On  the  14th  of  August 
Robert  Watt,  late  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  and  an 
embarrassed  tradesman,  was  brought  to  the  bar 
charged  with  eighteen  overt  acts  of  high  treason, 
the  most  significant  of  which  were  that  he  had 
agreed  to  cause  and  procure  the  meeting  of  divers 
subjects  under  the  name  of  a  Convention,   for 
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the  purpose  of  assuming  to  themselTes  the  powers 
of  government  and  legislation ;  that  he  had  in- 
stigated and  incited  persons  to  send  delegates  to 
such  convention;  that  he  had  conspired  with 
other  false  traitors  to  oblige^  by  force,  the  king 
to  alter  the  measures  of  government,  to  comply 
with  certain  unlawful  demands,  &c.,  and  consent 
to  the  introduction  of  regulations  and  measures 
respecting  the  government  of  the  kingdom ;  that 
he  had  conspired  and  agreed  to  seize  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  oy  force  of  arms,  with  guns,  pikes, 
spears,  battle-axes,  &c.  ;  that  he  had  composed, 
printed,  published,  and  dispersed  certain  mali- 
cious, wicked,  and  treasonable  papers,  inciting 
people  to  subscribe  money  for  the  use  of  him  and 
iiis  political  clubs;  that  he  had  hired  and  em- 
ployed one  John  Fairley  to  distribute  such  papers, 
and  to  incite  the  king's  subjects  to  give  assurance 
of  support,  and  to  remit  such  money  as  should  be 
collected,  &c. ;  that  he  had  employed  the  said  John 
Fairley  to  instigate  the  people  to  take  up  arms; 
that  he  had  further  employed  one  William  Brown 
and  one  Robert  Orrock  to  make  and  procure  arms, 
having  paid  them  money  for  the  same.  It  was 
borne  out  by  the  crown  witnesses,  some  of  whom 
had  been  his  associates  and  brother  club-men,  and 
who  now  betrayed  him,  as  he,  at  one  time,  was 
ready  to  betray  them,  that  Watt  had  been  a  fore- 
most member  of  the  secret  committee,  and  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  society;  that 
he  had  kept  in  his  house  the  types  (set  up)  of  a 
very  seditious  address  to  the  soldiery,  and  had 
caused  a  copy  of  the  address  to  be  given  to  a  Ser- 
jeant in  Lord  Hopetoun's  Fencibles,  with  the  view 
of  making  that  regiment  mutiny;  that  he  had 
caused  to  be  made  certain  pikes  (not  50  in  all) 
and  had  kept  16  of  the  said  pikes  concealed  in  his 
own  house  (where  they  were  found) ;  and  that  he 
had  often  discussed  a  wild  plan  for  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  all  the  banking- 
houses  in  the  city,  and  of  the  persons  of  all  the 
judges,  &c.  No  opportunity  was  neglected  by  the 
crown  lawyers  to  identify  the  designs  and  pro- 
ceedings of  Watt  with  those  of  Muir,  Palmer,  and 
the  others  who  had  been  transported,  and  of  Tho- 
mas Hardy  and  the  others  whose  trial  was  yet  to 
come  on  in  England.  Some  very  violent  letters, 
signed  by  Hardy  as  secretary  to  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  were  read  in  evidence.  The 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  (Mr.  Henry  Erskine) 
said  he  would  rest  his  defence  on  a  correspondence 
carried  on  between  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
Dundas,  the  lord-advocate  of  Scotland,  and 
Robert  Watt,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  a  spy  in  the  employment  of 
government,  and  had  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  giving  information  of  their  proceedings.  A 
letter  from  the  prisoner  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas 
was  read.  It  stated  that  he  (Watt)  did  not  approve 
of  the  dangerous  political  principles  which  then 
prevailed  in  Scotland ;  and  that,  as  a  friend  to  the 
constitution,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate 


to  him,  as  a  good  subject,  what  information  he 
could  procure  of  the  proceedings  of  those  who 
styled  themselves  the  Friends  of  the  People;  that, 
from  his  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  leading 
men  of  that  society,  he  flattered  himself  he  had  this 
in  his  power.  The  letter  mentioned  that  he  knew 
some  of  these  leading  men  in  Perth,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  (three  of  the  Edinburgh 
men  were  named,)  and  concluded  with  enjoining 
secrecy.  To  this  letter  a  speedy  answer  was  it- 
turned  from  London,  which  was  also  read  in  court 
Secretary  Dundas  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
Watt's  letter ;  and,  after  expressing  a  hope  that 
things  were  not  so  bad  as  he  had  represented,  de- 
sired him  to  go  on,  assuring  him  that  he  might 
depend  upon  the  strictest  secrecy— that  he  was 
perfectly  safe  in  any  correspondence  he  might  hold 
with  him.  Another  letter  from  Secretary  Don- 
das  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  prisoner's  agent,  was 
next  read,  in  answer  to  one  from  Ritchie  requesting 
Mr.  Dundas  to  return  such  letters  as  the  prisoner 
had  written  to  him.  The  secretary's  answer  to 
this  was  that  all  the  letters  he  had  received  from 
Watt  had  been  delivered  to  the  lord-advocate.  It 
otherwise  appeared — and  it  was  afterwards  so  stated 
by  the  prisoner,  in  his  dying  confession — ^that  the 
secretary  turned  him  over  to  the  lord-advocate,  r^ 
commending  him  to  correspond  with  that  legal 
functionary ;  and  that  he  did  correspond  with  the 
lord-advocate  from  some  time  in  1*392  till  August 
or  September,  1793,  when  all  such  intercoarae 
was  stopped,  and  he  (Watt),  ceasing  to  be  a  go- 
vernment spy,  became,  in  reality,  what  before  he 
had  only  pretended  to  be,  a  hot  reformer*  The  brd- 
advocate  assuming  that  in  dangarous  times  govern- 
ment must  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  spies, 
or  obtain  information  by  any  means  that  ofiered 
themselves,  said  that  he  had  admitted  '^  at  night" 
and  several  times  conversed  with  the  prisoner  at 
his  own  house ;  that  the  prisoner  had  at  one  time 
given  him  some  information  respecting  the  disaf- 
fection of  a  portion  of  a  regiment  which  he  thought 
of  importance,  but  which,  upon  inquiry,  he  found 
to  be  false  or  ill  founded ;  that  in  March,  1793,  an 
offer  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  prisoner  to  dis- 
close some  very  important  secrets,  provided  he 
would  give  the  prisoner  1000/. ;  that  he  had  abso- 
lutely refused,  but  that,  some  time  after,  upon  the 
prisoner's  representation  that  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress to  discharge  a  bill  of  90/.,  which  he  Watt 
said  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  two  men  wlio 
had  given  him  information,  he  had  sent  him  a 
drafl  for  that  sum.  All  this,  the  lord-advocate 
said,  had  happened  previously  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  since  which  time,  or 
at  least  since  October,  1793,  he  did  not  recollect 
seeing  or  having  had  any  connexion  with  Mr. 
Watt.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  junior  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  dwelt  upon  the  correspondence  between 
the  secretary,  the  lord-advocate,  and  his  client,  en- 
deavouring to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  not  de- 
serted the  service  in  which  he  had  engaged,  but 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  it 
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effectually  til]  Xht  very  moment  that  he  was  appre- 
hended as  a  principal  plotter  and  conapirator. 
Watt,  he  said,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
paid  spy  of  government ;  and  every  one  knew  that 
a  spy  was  obliged  to  assume  not  only  the  appear- 
ance of  those  whose  secrets  he  meant  to  betray,  but 
even  to  take  patt  in  their  proceedings,  in  order  to 
prevent  suspicion  or  discovery.  Thus  a  spy  in  ah 
army  was  often  obliged  to  wear  a  uniform  of  the 
enemy,  and  even  to  appear  in  arms  against  his 
country ;  and  would  it  not  be  hard  indeed  to  put 
such  a  spy,  if  taken,  to  death  for  having  had  re- 
course to  tlie  means  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  or  service  he  hsd  undertaken  ?  All  the 
proceedings  of  the  trial  occupied  five  days,  but,  in 
the  end,  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict — Guilty. 
On  the  5th  of  September  Samuel  Downie,  a  silver- 
smith of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  closely  con- 
nected with  Watt,  was  put  upon  his  trial,  charged 
with  high  treason,  and  with  eighteen  overt  acts, 
the  same  as  those  with  which  Watt  had  been 
charged.  The  evidence  was  also  neariy  the  same, 
but  the  character  of  the  man  was  different;  and 
the  jury,  in  giving  their  verdict  against  him  (on 
the  6th  of  September),  unanimously  recommended 
him  to  mercy.  The  Lord  President,  who  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  special  commission,  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  upon  both  prisoners,  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  hanging,  boweling,  beheading,  and  quar- 
tering. Downie  was  respited,  and,  in  the  end, 
received  the  kmg's  free  pardon;  but  Watt  was 
drawn  on  a  hurdle,  painted  black,  to  the  west  end 
of  the  Luckenbooths,  and  hanged  until  he  was  dead, 
on  the  1 5th  of  October.  That  part  of  the  sentence 
which  related  to  boweling  and  quartering  had  been 
previously  remitted ;  but,  when  the  body  was  taken 
down  from  the  gallows,  it  was  stretched  upon  a 
table,  and  the  executioner,  with  two  bk)ws  of  the 
axe,  cut  off  the  head,  which  was  received  in  a 
basket,  and  then  held  up  to  the  multitude,  while 
the  executioner  called  aloud,  ^  This  is  the  head  of 
a  traitor,  and  so  perish  all  trsitors!"  Watt  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  a  shuffling,  selfish,  canting,  cow- 
ardly scoundrel.  In  the  confession  which  he  wrote 
on  the  evening  before  his  execution,  when  all  hope 
of  a  reprieve  had  abandoned  him,  he  declared  that, 
after  the  cessation  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
lord  advocate,  his  ^  mind  changed  in  favour  of  re- 
form ;''  that,  ^*  being  naturally  ambitious  and  en- 
terprising," he  advised  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  and  the  secret  com- 
mittee, approved  of  and  got  printed  the  *  Address 
to  the  Fencibles,*  and  other  seditious  papers ;  that 
he  had  sent  John  Fairley  and  others  '^  through  the 
country  to  sound  the  public  mind  and  to  give  in- 
structions ;"  that  he  had  conceived  matters  to  be 
ripe  for  a  rising,  or  **  that  there  remained  almost 
nothing  to  do,  for  the  execution  of  the  whole,  but 
a  visit  to  England  and  Ireland  by  intelligent  and 
confidential  persons ;''  that  he  had  planned  how 
to  seize  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  post-office,  other 
public  offices,  the  banks,  the  judges,  the  city  nw- 
gistrates,  the  commander-in-chief,  &c.,  together 
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with  ^  the  property  of  such  persons  as  were  deemed 
ininUcai  to  liberty  ;''  that  his  views  in  all  this  were 
the  good  of  society,  and  not  robbery  and  murder, 
although  he  would  not  say  but  his  own  interest 
was  blended  in  these  views  ('^  for  who  is  hCy  that 
if  he  serves  society^  hut  will  naturally  expect  a 
reward  V^) ;  that  he  had  hoped,  by  means  of  a 
successful  revolution  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  be 
able  to  pay  his  creditors;  and,  finally,  that  he 
sorely  repented  him  of  all  that  he  had  done  and 
planned,  being  now  convinced  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  all  sincere  Christians  to  give  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due,  and  fear  to  whom  fear,  '*  and  to 
leave  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  the  state  to  those 
who  mind  only  earthly  things."  But  the  guilty 
intentions  of  this  poor  wretch  will  hardly  cover  the 
conduct  of  the  lord  advocate  and  the  government 
in  his  regard ;  and  (particularly  after  having  been 
employed  as  their  spy)  the  imbecility  of  his  plans, 
the  nullity  of  his  means  of  execution*  and  the  small 
number  and  mean  condition  of  his  proven  accom- 
plices, ought  assuredly  to  have  saved  him  firom 
capital  punishment.  These  accomplices  were  a 
poor  schoolmaster  or  usher,  a  half-starved  weaver, 
a  cabinet-maker,  and  three  others  equally  unwar- 
like,  and  apparently  just  as  poor. 

On  the  assembling  of  Parliament  (on  the  last 
day  but  one  of  the  year),  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  delivered  by  the  king  in  person,  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  represented  the  resources  of  the  French 
republic  as  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline.  It  openly 
avowed,  what  there  was  no  possibiUty  of  conceal- 
ing, that  the  disappointments  and  reverses  which 
which  we  had  experienced  in  the  course  of  the 
year's  campaign  were  great;  but  it  maintained 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  despair,  that  France 
was  exhausted  by  the  unexampled  efforts  she  had 
made,  and  that  everything  which  had  passed  in  the 
interior  of  that  country  had  shown  the  progressive 
decay  of  its  resources  and  the  instability  of  every 
part  of  that  violent  and  unnatural  system.  The 
desperate  condition  of  Holland  and  the  United 
Provinces,  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  defend  against  the  overwhelming 
force  of  Pichegru,  was  frankly  admitted  ;  and  his 
majesty  informed  the  Houses  that  the  States  Ge- 
neral had  been  led,  by  a  sense  of  present  difficul- 
ties, to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace  with  the 
party  now  prevailing  in  that  unhappy  country, 
France :  but  he  added  that  no  established  govern- 
ment or  independent  state  could,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  derive  resl  security  from  negoti- 
ations ;  and  that)  on  our  port,  negotiations  could 
not  be  attempted  without  sacrificing  both  our 
honour  and  safety  to  an  enemy  whose  chief  animo- 
sity was  avowedlv  directed  against  these  kingdoms. 
He  mentioned  the  local  importance  of  Corsica,  the 
spirited  efforts  of  its  inhabitanu  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  the  French,  and  his  accept- 
ance of  the  crown  and  sovereignty  of  that  island. 
Through  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  General 
Washington  and  his  party,  who  had  experienced 
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ftome  difficulty  in  resisting  the  negotiations  of 
French  republicans,  and  the  animosities  of  a  great 
part  of  the  American  people,  who  fancied  that  this 
might  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  venting  their 
spite  and  aiding  in  ruining  the  country  which  gave 
them  their  origin,  their  language,  their  laws,  and 
all  that  was  good  and  tried  in  their  institutions, 
the  king  was  enabled  to  announce  the  happy  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion with  the  United  States  of  America ;  in  which 
it  had  been  his  object  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  grounds  of  jealousy  and  misunderstanding,  and 
to  improve  an  intercourse  beneficial  to  both  coun- 
tries.    His  majesty  also  announced  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  trusting 
that  parliament  would  enable  him  to  make  provi- 
sion for  such  an  establishment  as  they  might  think 
suitable  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent.  In  both  Houses  the  debates  on  the  address 
were  exceedingly  warm ;  but  although  the  unfa- 
vourable prospects  of  the  war,  and  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre  and  of  all  the  Jacobin  party,  induced 
some  members,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
war,  to  object  to  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  im- 
ply an  indefinite  continuance  of  hostilities,  the 
ministerial  majorities  were  not  materially  dimi- 
nished.     An   amendment  in  the   Upper  House, 
proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  was  rejected 
by  107  against   12 ;  and,  in  the  Commons,   the 
strength  of  ministers  proved,  on  the  division,^  to 
be  246  to  73.     Mr.  Canning,  who  was  fast  rising 
into  reputation,  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  these  debates.    He  urged  that  our  failures  on  the 
Continent  had  been  occasioned  by  the  misconduct 
and  desertion  of  our  allies ;  that  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre and  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  French 
government — changes  which  left  untamed  the  rage 
for  donquest — did  not  warrant  this  country  to  at- 
tempt a  treaty  of  peace ;  that  a  pacification  with 
that  republic  at  present  would  bring  so  little  secu- 
rity, that  no  diminution  of  our  fleets  and  armies 
could  possibly  ensue,  and  our  expenses  must  re- 
main as  great  as  though  we  were  actually  at  war. 
Mr.  Windham  also  attributed  the  ill  success  of  the 
war  on  the  Continent  to  the  misconduct  of  some  of 
our  allies.     But  the  most  alarming  circumstance 
attending  this  war  of  principles  was,  he  said,  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  true  to  ourselves.     The  poli- 
tical societies  in  England  had,  in  his  apprehension, 
done  great  mischief  by  propagating  republican  or 
revolutionary  principles.      He  represented  in  a 
most  odious  light  the  acquittal  of  Hardy,  Home 
Tooke,  and  the  other  members  of  those  societies, 
describing  them  as  no  better  than  acquitted  felons. 
When  called  to  order  for  these  strong  expressions, 
he  explained  himself  by  saying  that,  though  proofs 
had  not  been  furnished  of  their  legal  guilt,  it  did 
not  follow  that  they  were  free  from  moral  guilt. 

A.D.  1795.  On  the  5th  of  January  Sheridan, 
who  had  introduced  that  subject  in  the  debates  on 
the  address,  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 


Corpus  Act.    In  bis  speech  be  said  that  the  pre- 
amble to  that  suspension  act  affirmed  that  a  dan- 
gerous and  treasonable  conspiracy  existed  in  this 
country;  but  that  the  recent  verdicts  at  the  Old 
Bailey  had  shovm  this  conspiracy  to  be  a  mere 
fabrication  of  ministers,  who  had  exercised    an 
unlawful  influence  over  the  grand  jury  that  found 
the  indictments.    He  taxed  Windham  with  a  scan- 
dalous  misapplication  of  language:    the  parties 
accused  of  high  treason  had,  he  said,  undergone 
the  strictest  trial;  no  pains  had  been  spared  to 
criminate  them;  8000/.  had  been  paid   to  the 
crown  lawyers,  and  no  less  than  two  hundred  wit- 
nesses had  been  procured  at  a  vast  expense  against 
one  of  the  prisoners  alone.    He  laughed  at  and  was 
very  jocose  on  the  epithet  of  "  formidable*'  which 
had  been  applied  by  ministers  to  the  alleged  dub 
conspiracy,  the  strength  and  preparation  of  which 
consisted  of  an  arsenal  furnishoi  with  one  pike 
and  nine  rusty  muskets,-  and  an  exchequer  con- 
taining nine  pounds  and  one  bad  shilling.     In  the 
preceding  debate  he  had  declared  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  not  free  so  Jong  as  the  sua- 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  lasted ;  and  he  nuw 
insisted  that  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  in  fact  to  suspend  the  whole  British  constitu- 
tion, and  that  nothing  less  than  imminent,  as  well 
as  evident  and  prov^  danger,  could  warrant  any 
such  suspension.     With  more  truth  or  less   ex- 
aggeration  than  usually  entered  into  oppositiiai 
harangues,  he  declared  that  ministers  were  bow 
acting  on  the  most  questionable  of  all  information, 
that  of  spies ;  a  species  of  agents  more  numerous, 
more  employed,  and  more  relied  upon  than  at  any 
preceding  Beriod.     Windham,  in  replying   with 
great  warmui  to  Sheridan,  imputed  the  verdicts  of 
acquittal  pronounced  by  the  juries  to  ignorance 
and  incapacity  to  discern  the  true  state  and  bear- 
ings of  the  cases  before  them ;  and  reasserted  that, 
whatever  the  overt  acts  might  have  been,  the  real 
object  of  the  political  societies  was  to  overturn  the 
constitution.    In  addition  to  the  high  consideration 
and  influence  which  Windham  enjoyed  in  virtue 
of  his  own  personal  character  and  shining  abilities, 
he  was  now,  since  the  rietirement  of  Burke  from 
parliament,  considered,  on  these  vital  points  at 
least,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  that  great  statesman, 
the  weight  of  Burke  being  thus  superadded  to  his 
own.     Mr.  Erskine,  who   had  been  counsel   for 
Walker  of  Manchester,  for  Hardy,  Home  Tooke, 
and  every  one  of  the  prisoners  brought  to  the- bar 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  contended,  in  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate speech,  that  the  late  trials  had  explicitly  dis- 
proved the  existence  of  a  conspiracy;   that  the 
verdictB  of  juries  were  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and 
that,  as  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  was  the  basis 
on  which  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpiis 
rested,  there  could  now  be  no  pretence  for  its  con- 
tinuance.    On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair 
urged  that,  if  the  determination  of  a  jury  were 
never,  or  in  no  case,  to  be  called  in  question,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  would  stand  upon  very  feeble 
ground;  that  parliament  was  clearly  entitled   to 
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investigate  the  conduct  of  juries,  for  othenRrise 
there  would  be  no  redress  against  the  corruption  of 
juries  or  of  judges,  or  against  ministerial  oppression. 
With' these  maxims  Adair  justified  the  discussions 
on  the  late  political  trials,  the  issue  of  which, 
though  in  favour  of  the  accused,  had  not,  as  he 
thought,  established  their  innocence  in  any  deter- 
minate manner.  The  suspicions  entertained  against 
them  had  not  been  cleared  up  to  their  advantage : 
in  one  particular  case  the  jury  had  hesitated  two 
hours.  He  thought  the  transactions  of  the  societies 
sufiSciently  prov^  unconstitutional  and  even  trea* 
Bonable  intentions ;  and  he  held  that,  as  the  same 
circumstances  on  which  the  suspension  act  was 
grounded  in  1194  still  e«8ted,  no  valid  motive 
could  be  alleged  for  its  repeal.  Fox  made  an  elo- 
quent speech  on  the  other  side,  urging  that,  as 
Hardy,  whose  trial  had  decided  the  others,  had 
been  privy  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  societies 
and  of  the  several  parties  accused,  he  must  un- 
avoidably have  been  condemned  if  any  conspiracy 
had  existed ;  ^but,  the  debate  being  closed  by  a 
speech  from  Pitt,  Sheridan  was  outvoted  by  185 
against  41.  On  the  15th  the  attorney-general 
moved  for  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
continuing  the  suspension;  and  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill  was  carried  on  the  23rd,  after  another 
long  debate,  by  a  majority  of  239  against  53.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  much  the  same  argu- 
ments were  used  for  and  against  the  suspension, 
the  bill  was  passed  without  a  division;  but  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford,  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  and  the  Earls  of  Lauderdde  and 
Guildford,  entered  a  spirited  protest. 

On  the  1th  of  January  ministers  called  for  an 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, stating  that  the  service  of  the  year,  to  be 
properly  conducted,  would  require  85,000  sailors 
and  15,000  marines.  In  order  to  raise  the  defi- 
cient number  expeditiously,  and  without  the  harsh- 
ness and  violence  of  impressing,  Pitt  proposed  that 
a  certain  number  of  men  should  be  furnished  by 
each  merchant  ship  on  clearing  out,  in  proportion 
to  its  tonnage ;  and  that  every  parish  in  the  king^ 
dom  should  be  made  to  contribute  one  man ;  and, 
after  a  few  alterations,  this  plan  was  adopted.  Some 
severe  strictures  were  passed  by  opposition  on 
the  manner  in  which  both  the  army  and  navy  had 
heen  managed ;  and  the  remarks  made  were  cer- 
tainly justified  by  the  errors  which  government  had 
committed,  and  was  still  committing,  in  r^rd  to 
both  branches  of  the  service,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  land  forces.  But  the  oppo- 
sition overshot  their  mark  and  disgusted  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  by  exulting  in  the  failures  which 
had  attended  our  arms,  and  by  representing  that  it 
was  absurd  for  England  to  think  of  contending 
-with  France;  and  Pitt  called  English  sympathies 
round  him  by  reminding  the  House  that  we  were 
not  only  masters  of  the  seas,  but  had  obtained,  on 
the  Ist  of  June,  1794,  one  of  the  most  signal  naval 
victories  that  ever  graced  our  annals;  that  the 
commerce  and  credit  of  Great  Britain  were  never 


in  a  more  splendid  condition ;  that  in  the  worst 
days  of  our  adversities  no  disgrace  had  sullied  our 
military  character ;  that  we  had  been  unsucccessful 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  that  true  courage 
was  not  to  be  dismayed  by  temporary  failures  or 
disappointments,  at  a  time  when  we  were  contend- 
ing for  all  that  was  dear  to  our  hearts  aud  that 
made  life  of  any  value. 

By  this  time  it  was  visible  that,  besides  the 
United  Provinces,  both  Prussia  and  Spain  were  on 
the  point  of  breaking  with  the  coalition,  aud  con- 
cluding separate  treaties  with  the  French  republic. 
Austria  too,  our  only  steady  ally,  was  in  want  of 
money,  and  thought  herself  entitled  to  call  upon 
Great  Britain  for  a  supply.  She  did  not,  however, 
demand  a  subsidy,  as  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
done,  but  only  a  loan ;  and,  whatever  mistakes  her 
generals  had  committed  in  the  field,  she  had,  un- 
like Prussia,  made  great  and  costly  exertions  in 
the  common  cause.  On  the  4th  of  February  Pitt 
delivered  a  message  from  the  king,  stating  the 
earnest  intention  of  the  emperor  Francis  to  make 
still  more  vigorous  exertions  in  the  next  cam- 
paign, but  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  loan  of  four  millions  sterling,  ou  the 
credit  of  the  revenues  arising  from  his  imperial 
majesty's  hereditary  dominions.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  opposition  not  to  take  notice  of  and  de- 
nounce the  foul  misapplication  of  the  subsidy 
granted  to  the  king  of  Prussia  :  that  money,  as  we 
have  stated,  had  been  chiefly  employed,  not  on  the 
Rhine  or  the  Moselle,  but  on  the  Vistula, — ^not 
against  the  common  enemy  the  French,  but  against 
the  hapless  and  almost  helpless  Poles.  Sheridan, 
Fox,  and  others  dwelt  upon  this  iniquitous  transac- 
tion, and  argued  that  the  emperor  was  not  more 
trustworthy  than  his  Prussian  majesty.  Pitt  and 
his  supporters  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  con- 
duct of  Prussia  had  been  highly  censurable ;  but 
they  insisted  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  in 
the  case  and  conduct  of  Austria,  whose  own  vital 
interests  were  dependent  on  the  issue  of  the  pre- 
sent war.  The  motion  for  complying  with  the 
emperor's  demands  was  carried  by  the  usual  great 
majority.     , 

On  the  23rd  of  February  the  minister,  in 
opening  the  budget,  made  a  statement  of  the 
entire  force  required  for  the  service  of  the 
year:  it  amounted  to  100,000  seamen  in  all, 
120,000  regulars  for  guards  and  garrisons, 
56,000  militia,  40,000  regulars  for  Ireland  and 
for  the  West  Indies  and  other  colonies,  besides 
fencibles  and  volunteers,  foreign  troops  in  British 
pay,  and  embodied  French  emigrants.  The  sup- 
plies demanded  for  these  immense  forces  were 
16,021,000/.  To  this  sum  was  to  be  added  200,000/. 
annual  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  whose 
strength  and  resources  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
who  would  have  required  a  subsidy  of  2,000,000/. 
to  enable  him  to  reconstruct  and  increase  his  army 
and  fortresses.  There  were  also  sundry  deficien- 
cies in  taxes,  &c.  to  be  made  up  at  home,  so  that 
the  sum  total  required  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
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excbeqaer,  including  the  interest  on  the  debt, 
somewhat  exceeded  27>500,000/.  In  order  to 
make  up  this  amount  some  new  duties  were  im- 
posed upon  tea,  coffee,  raisins,  foreign  grocery  and 
fruits,  foreign  timber,  insurances,  writs  and  affida- 
vits, hair-powder  licences,  &c.,  and,  to  increase  the 
receipts  of  the  post-office,  the  privilege  of  franking 
letters  was  somewhat  abridged.  To  the  outcry 
raised  against  thesg^  additional  burthens  Pitt  re- 
plied  by  triumph&ntly  reciting  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  the  national  commerce,  which  in  1794 
had  exceeded  what  it  had  ever  been  even  in  the 
most  flourishing  year  of  peace.  The  opposition 
clouded  this  bright  prospect  by  alluding  to  the 
very  severe  winter  which  had  been  experienced 
throughout  Europe,  and  to  the  apprehensions  en« 
tertained  everywhere  for  the  next  harvest.  Minis- 
ters insisted  that  the  strictest  investigation  had  left 
no  reason  for  any  such  fears,  but  had  proved,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  most  abundant  harvest  was  to 
be  expected,  as  well  in  our  own  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  ways  and  means  were  voted  as  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  desired,  but  some  of 
his  adherents,  whose  love  of  pomp  was  greater 
than  their  patriotism,  seriously  objected  to  the  new 
powder-tax,  on  account  of  the  heavy  expense  they 
must  incur  to  be  entitled  to  powder  the  heads  of 
their  coachmen^  grooms,  and  footmen. 

In  both  Houses  the  opposition  made  repeated 
efforts  to  drive  the  government  into  negotiations 
with  the  French  republic,  which  they  represented 
as  much  improved  from  what  it  had  been  during 
the  reign  of  terror,  which  was  true ;  and  as  well 
disposed  to  renounce  conquest  and  propagandism, 
which  was  false.  Earl  Stanhope,  whose  vio- 
lent, inflammatory,  and  half-mad  speeches  had 
served  as  texts  to  the  intemperate  reformers  and 
reforming  societies,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
weavers  and  other  political  mechanics  beyond  the 
Tweed,  who  could  think  it  no  sin  to  repeat  what  a 
peer  of  the  realm  had  uttered  in  parliament,  had, 
Hs  early  as  the  6th  of  January,  moved  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Upper  House  to  the  effect  that 
Great  Britain  neither  ought  nor  would  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  France,  but  would 
enter  into  a  pacific  negotiation  with  that  coun- 
try. On  the  26th  of  February  Mr.  Grey  made 
a  motion  of  the  same  tendency  in  the  Commons ; 
and  on  the  27  th  of  the  same  month  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  in  the  Lords,  moved  for  fiusilitating  the 
opening  of  a  negotiation  with  France :  but  all  these 
motions,  together  with  sundry  others  having  the 
same  object,  were  negatived  by  immense  majorities, 
and  a  resolution  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  carried  almost  by  acclamation.  Minis- 
ters and  their  friends  admitted  that  the  republican 
nature  of  the  French  government  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  insurmountable  bar  to  negotiation ; 
it  was  not,  they  said,  because  the  French  had  made 
themselves  republicans  that  we  were  at  war  with 
them,  but  because  they  wanted  to  make,  by  force 
of  arms,  propagandism,  intrigue,  and  intern^  sedi- 
tion ^md  dissension,  republicans  of  all  the  nations 


of  Europe,  in  order  that  they  might  reign  over 
them  as  their  protectors — because  my  were  ey- 
eing the  old  landmarks  of  Europe,  and  aiming  at, 
and  for  the  present  achieving,  conquests  on  all 
sides, — that  we  must  lavish  our  treasures  and  our 
blood,  or  consent  to  see  the  ruin  of  all  our  allies, 
the  total  destruction  of  the  balance  of  power,  and 
the  establishment  of  one  immense,  insolent,  and 
constantly  agmssive  power.  The  Earl  of  Mans- 
field affirmed  the  right  of  a  natbn  to  interfere 
in  the  government  of  another  that  acted  on  princi- 
ples dangerous  to  its  neighbours;  and,  as  the 
French  luid  indisputably  adopted  and  were  still 
acting  upon  such  principles,  he  thought  that  those 
against  whom  the  principles  were  levelled  might 
justly  demand  the  renunciation  of  them  as  the  pre- 
liminary to  any  peace  or  accommodation.  On  the 
same  side  Lord  Auckland  said,  that  it  would  be  bad 
policy  to  betray  despondency  and  a  fear  of  France, 
although  the  opposition  had  chosen  to  represent 
that  country  as  invincible ;  that  prudence  dictated 
perseverance  in  the  contest  until  we  could  con- 
clude it  honourably ;  that,  were  it  onoe  made  evi- 
dent that  France  had  renounced  her  dangerous 
principles  and  ambitious  designs,  the  British  go- 
vernment would  not  object  to  a  fair  and  juat  nego- 
tiation with  her;  that  he  did  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France  should 
be  insisted  on  at  all  hazards,  but  only  that  while 
hostilities  lasted  we  should  employ  our  strength 
in  restoring  monarchy  there,  as  that  species  of  go- 
vernment which  would  best  answer  the  purposes  of 
general  peace  and  security  to  all  the  powers  io  the 
coalition.  Lord  Grepville  urged  that  there  was 
still  no  government  in  France  deserving  of  the 
name,  tlut  everything  in  that  country  was  in  a 
state  of  transition  aqd  change,  that  there  was  no 
power  or  party  or  body  of  men  with  whom  w« 
could  safely  or  creditably  negotiate ;  and  be  Tery 
justly  observed,  that,  though  the  guillotine  had  be- 
come less  active  at  Paris,  the  Reign  of  Terror  and 
tyranny  was  far  from  being  over. 

On  the  24th  of  March  Fox  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  should  take  into  coiiai- 
deration  the  state  of  the  nation,  which  he  repre>- 
sented  as  degraded  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme* 
Pitt  allowed  that  some  of  the  subjects  proposed  for 
inquiry  were  of  the  highest  importance ;  but  he 
held  that  this  was  not  a  proper  season  for  diacusaing 
them.  Mr.  Canning  argued  that  the  actual  tur- 
bulent situation  of  Ireland  was  a  sufficient  excuae 
for  declining  all  such  diicussions  at  present.  Fox 
was  outvoted  by  219  against  63.  A  similar  mo- 
tion, made  six  days  after  in  the  Lords  by  the  Earl 
of  Guildford,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  90.* 

Great  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  armed 
forces  and  the  means  of  bettering  their  food,  ge- 
neral condition,  and  discipline.  In  the  month  of 
April  ministers,  without  the  authority  of  parliament, 
made  an  extra  allowance  of  bread  and  meat  for 

*  Daring  Uie  leMion  Mr.  Wilberforee  made  his  aiuia«1  motiMi  for 
tiie  abolition  of  the  Rlare  TWle;  and.  on  the  Mih  of  Febnary,  it 
vat  negatiTcd  in  a  thin  Honae  by  a  inajorily  of  17. 
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the  army.  The  opposition  very  properly  objected 
to  this  proceeding)  as  tending  to  impress  the  sol- 
diery with  the  false  idea  that  the  bounty  proceeded 
from  the  generosity  of  the  crown,  and  not  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  as  being  an  insult  offered 
to  the  legislature  which  was  sitting  at  the  time. 
General  Macleod  moved  that  a  comipittee  should 
be  appointed  u>  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  that  the  House  should  resolve  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional to  augment  the  pay  or  allowances  of 
the  army,  without  previously  consulting,  or  after- 
wards submitting  the  measure  to  parliament  Fox 
said  that  it  was  clear  that,  while  parliament  was 
sitting,  no  additional  pay  could  be  granted  to  the 
army  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses ;  that  no 
objection  lay  to  the  grant  itself,  but  a  great  one  to 
the  slight  put  upon  the  legislature  by  ngt  applying 
for'its  assent.  Pitt  endeavoured  to  exculpate  the 
ministry  by  representing  the  relief  as  temporary, 
and  as  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment, such  as  the  increased  price  of  provisions,  &c., 
and  by  representing  that  any  augmentation  of  pay 
voted  by  parliament  would  have  become  permanent. 
This  reasoning,  however,  did  not  give  much  satis- 
faction ;  some  of  his  out-and-out  adherents  seemed 
ready  to  join  the  opposition  on  this  point,  and 
Macleod's  motion  was  only  got  rid  of  by  the  pre- 
vious question,  which  was  carried  by  61  against  23. 
Windham,  who,  as  secretary-at-war,  had  signed 
the  obnoxious  and  irregular  order,  was  more  sue- 
cessfid  in  sundry  measures  he  introduced  in  the 
House  for  maintaining  discipline  and  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  militia  regiments,  for  improving 
their  staffs,  for  allowing  them  the  use  of  artillery,  &c. 

Mr.  Canning  bad  strong  grounds  for  his  asser- 
tion as  to  the  alarming  state  of  afiairs  and  opinions 
in  Ireland :  that  country  was  every  day  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  verge  of  open  rebellion ;  but  we 
reserve  the  narrative  of  events  for  the  moment 
when  the  mask  was  thrown  off  and  the  sword 
drawn,  in  order  to  compress  in  one  clear  view  the 
circumstances  which  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed  that  unhappy  outbreak. 

The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  with  the 
Prussian  princess  had  not  been,  and  did  not  seem 
likely  to  be,  productive  of  issue.  Prince  Augustus 
Duke  of  Sussex  had  contracted  a  marriage  with  a 
subject,  in  defiance  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
and  the  well-known  resoluteness  of  his  father  to 
enforce  the  rigours  of  that  enactment.  Whatever 
doubt  may  chng  to  the  celebration  of  a  marriage 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
none  can  attach  to  the  marriage— the  double  mar- 
riage ceremony — of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  While 
travelling  in  Italy  in  1192  that  prince  became  ac- 
quainted at  Rome  with  the  family  of  Lord  Dun- 
more,  a  Scotch  nobleman :  he  became  enamoured 
of  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  one  of  his  lordship's 
daughters,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  her 
fiimil^,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Royal 
Mamage  Act,  which  struck  all  such  unions  with 
the  stamp  of  illegality,  and  who  ought  to  have 
been  warned  by  the  questionable  position  of  the 


fair  Fitzherbert,  a  private  marriage  took  place  at 
Rome.*  After  staying  some  months  at  Rome  the 
prince  returned  to  London  with  his  bride,  who 
was  now  enceinte.  At  the  instances  of  the  lady 
and  her  friends.  Prince  Augustus  agreed  to  the 
celebration  of  a  second  and  a  public  marriage,  to 
be  attended  with  all  the  forms  of  an  ordinary 
English  marriage.  To  complete  the  residence 
of  one  month  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  in  order  that  banns  might  be 
published  in  that  parish  church,  they  took  lodgings 
in  South  Molton-street  in  the  house  of  a  coal- 
merchant.  In  due  lime  the  parties  were  regularly 
asked  in  church,  and,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1793,  they  were  again  united,  according  to  the  full 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  St. 
George's,  Hanover-square,  under  the  names  of 
Augustus  Frederick  and  Augusta  Murray.t  The 
king  lost  no  time  in  instituting  a  suit  of  nullity, 
in  his  own  name,  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canter- 
bury, to  set  aside  the  validity  of  the  marriage  on 
the  ground  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  On  the 
8lh  of  January,  1794,  Mr.  Heseltine,  the  king's 
proctor,  served  a  citation  on  Lady  Murray  to 
answer  the  charges  of  the  suit  On  the  13th  of 
the  same  month  Lady  Augusta  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  son.  The  privy  council  occupied  itself 
for  two  days  in  investigating  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  marriage,  and  in  examining  Lady 
Dunmore,  Lady  E.  Murray,  the  coal-merchant 
and  his  wife,  a  gentleman  who  resided  at  Twicken- 
ham, and  the  clergyman  who  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  at  St.  George's.  The  Royal 
Marriage  Act  was  clear  and  positive;  the  mar- 
riage, by  that  act,  was  no  marriage  at  all; 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  with  very  little 
deliberation,  pronounced  both  the  ceremony  at 
Rome  and  the  ceremony  at  London  to  be  null  and 
void.  Though  separated  in  law,  the  couple  did 
not  separate  in  fact :  they  lived  together  conjugally 
at  least  till  the  birth  of  another  child — a  daughter 
— and  the  perpetual  separation  which  then  took 
place  is  said  to  have  depended  upon  causes  and 
circumstances  very  different  from  the  will  of  the 
king  of  England,  the  law  of  parliament,  or  the 
canons  of  the  Arches  Court  We  will  not  attempt 
to  institute  comparisons  or  make  distinctions  be- 
tween the  conduct,  in  these  delicate  matters,  of 
the  eldest  and  the  fifth  son  of  George  HI.,  al- 
though, in  the  spirit  of  party,  that  invidious  task 
has  been  undertaken  by  many,  and  things  have 
been  extenuated  or  set  down  in  malice  to  the  one 
or  the  other  prince,  according  to  party  predilec- 
tions. We  would  fain  pass  over  all  these  facts  in 
total  silence ;  but  they  were  attended  by  not  un- 
important consequences ;  and  perhaps  something 
is  attained  by  relating  them  simply  as  they  oc- 
curred, without  comment  or  bias.   Notwithstanding 

*  Lord  Duomore  wa*  oot  with  his  family  in  Italy.  He  was  at  the 
time,  or  he  became  sltnrtly  aflerwardi,  governor  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  Lady  Dunmoru  was  travelling  with  her  two  daughters. 
Lady  A.  and  I^y  £.  Murray. 

t  The  Duke  of  Sossex.  at  tlie  time  of  the  marriage  in  SI.  George's 
Church,  had  very  nearly  attained  his  Slst  year,  having  been  bora  <m 
the  27th  of  January,  1773. 
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her  equivocal  situation,  and  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  her  case 
there  had  never  been  any  marriage  or  nuptial  cere- 
mony of  any  kind,  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt  continued  to 
live  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  high  society  of  England,  re- 
probating the  severity  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
visited  her  and  treated  her  as  the  lawful  wife  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  a  change  and  disse- 
verance of  that  connexion  also  was  about  to  take 
place  at  the  time  when  the  Ecclesiastical  Ck)urt 
nullified   the   marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
The  fair  widow  of  two  husbands  had  a  friend,  a 
bosom  friend,  a  grandmother,  not  merely  without 
*a  grey  hair,*  but  with  the  full  possession  of  that 
kind  of  beauty  which  was  most  to  the  taste  of  his 
royal  highness  of  Wales.     This  was  Lady  Jersey, 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  clergyman,  who  had  been 
celebrated  and  toasted  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
as  "  the  beautiful  Miss  Twysden.^t    The  voice  of 
common  fame  had  for  some  time  proclaimed  that 
the  Jersey  had  supplanted  the  Fitzherbert,  when, 
in  the  summer  of  1194,  a  noticeable  separation 
took  place :  the  Fitzherbert  went  to  Margate,  the 
Jersey  to  Brighton ;  her  noble  lord  and  husband 
was  appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  When  the  Fitzherbert  returned  to  town 
she  gave  up  her  house  in  Pall-mall ;  her  ci-devant 
friend    shone  foremost   in   all  the  festivities   at 
Carlton  House,  as  she  had  recently  done  in  those 
at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton :  from  that  time  for- 
ward the  prince  and  the  fair  Catholic  never  met 
again.     Upon  this  separation  the  king  and  queen 
renewed  their  instances  to  induce  the  heir  to  the 
throne  to  marry  a  foreign  and  protestant  princess ; 
and  the  prince,  again  encumbered — and  encum- 
bered more  than  ever — with  debt,  at  last  consented, 
upon  the  express  condition,  it  is  said,  of  obtaining 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  a  more  liberal  allow- 
ance of  money  for  the  future.     As  his  royal  high- 
ness had  never  been  abroad,  and  had  seen  none  of 
the  ladies  among  whom  his  choice  could  be  made 
(the  whole  number  of  them,  what  with  political 
considerations  and  what  with  religion,  was  exceed- 
ingly limited),  he  appears  to  have  left  the  choice 
of  a  bride  to  his  father  and  mother.    The  queen, 
it  is  said,  strongly  recommended  her  own  niece, 
the  Princess  Louisa  Augusta  Amelia  of  Mecklen- 
burg (afterwards  the  fair,  graceful,  high-minded, 
but  most  unfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia) ;  but  the 
king  preferred  his  own  niece,  his  sister's  daughter, 
the  Princess   Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  the  reigning  Duke   of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel,  who  had  so  unfortunately  led  the 
Prussians  against  the  French  republicans  in  1192; 
and  the  choice  was  determined  in  favour  of  this 
lady.      Even  in  the  list  of   royal  matrimonial 
alliances  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  (at  least  in 

*  Among  the  gloriei  and  matchleai  felicities  of  Sanh.  the  sreat 
and  flrrt  Duchess  of  Marlborongh,  that  pleasant  mgtw.  Colley  Gibber, 
enumerates  her  having  been  a  great-grandmother  witbont  grey  hairs  I 

tThto  lady  was  married  to  George  Bussey,  fourtli  Earl  of  Jersey. 
B    bM     ^^'^*     ""  *'***"'  ^^^'^  heiress  she  was,  died  BUhop  of 


modem  days)  one  more  unhappy  than  this,  or  one 
that  more  clearly  promised  from  the  beginning  to 
be  unhappy.     If  on  the  one  side  the  prince,  vith 
his  ties,  connexions,  pursuits,  and  habits  of  life, 
was  a    reluctant  bridegroom,  the  princess  mi 
scarcely  a  more  willing  bride ;   and^  if  a  repon 
universally  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  as  in  Eng- 
land, is  entitled  to  credit,  she  had  been  ^rannlj 
attached  to  a  young  German  prince  serving  on  ha 
father's  staff,  and  had  for  him  rejected  the  prof* 
fered  hand  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who,     | 
in   1797,  became  King  Frederick  William  UI^ 
and  espoused  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  wbom 
Queen  Charlotte  of  England  had  wished  to  select 
for  her  son  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Whatever  in- 
fluences,  paternal  or  extra-paternal  (her  fttho 
was  subsidized  by  England  at  the  time),  may  have 
been  used  to  obtain  her  consent,  or  whether  any 
such  influences  were  necessary,  the  negotiation  vu 
soon  settled  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  went  over 
to  Germany  for  that  purpose   towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1794.     After  a  circuitous  route  by 
land,  made  necessary  by  the  war  on  the  Continent, 
and  after  a  rough  voyage  by  sea,  not  wholly  with- 
out the  risk  of  the  British  squadron  that  ooorted 
her  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  being  atUckedby 
the  French,  the  princess  reached  the  British  cout, 
where  the  squadron,  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  wn 
obliged  to  lay-to  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours.   At 
last  the  ships  glided  safely  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  and  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  embarkin| 
in  a  royal  yacht,  landed  at  Greenwich  on  Snndij 
the  5th  of  April,  1795.    On  the  evening  of  the  8th 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Aidh 
bishop  of  Canterbury  at  St.  James's.    On  the  27th 
of  April  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  deh^rercd 
a  message  from  the  king,  recommending  the  set- 
tling of  some  suitable  provision  upon  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.     His  majesty  at  the  same 
time  expressed  the  deepest  regret  at  the  necessity  of 
providing  the  means  of  freeing  the  Prince  of  T¥aki 
from  encumbrances  to  a  large  amount;  but  said 
he  entertained  no  idea  of  proposing  to  relieve  hin 
otherwise  than  by  the  application  of  part  of  the  ic- 
creased  income  which  might  be  settled  on  his  rojil 
highness.     It  is  said  that  the  prince,  in  consenting 
to  the  marriage,  had  understood  that  his  debtswm 
to  be  discharged  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  or  i 
succession  of  grants,  so  as  to  leave  his  incresMd 
revenue  entirely  free ;  and  that  the  course  mv 
proposed  annoyed  and  irritated  him  beyond  mei- 
sure,  making  more  and  more  unpalatable'  the  unioa 
which  he  had  contracted,  and  his  diasatisfactios 
with  which  he  took  little  care  to  conceal.    Pitt 
simply  moved  the  taking  into  immediate  considettr 
tion  his  majesty's  message;  but  Colonel  Stanlef 
observed,  that,  parliament  having  already  paid  the 
debts  of  the  prince,  it  was  proper  that  a  call  of  the 
House  should  precede  any  ^rther  grant  of  tfaa 
nature;  and  that  the  king's  message,  for  the  last 
payment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  debts  in  1787, 
ought  to  be  read.     The  minister  opposed  all  tiiis 
as  unnecessary;  the  king's  present  intention  not 
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being  to  require  a  grant  to  discharge  at  once  the 
whole  of  the  debt,  but  only  to  enable  the  prince  to 
pay  it  off  gradually  out  of  his  increased  allowance. 
Pitt  also  spoke  of  the  propriety  of  making  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  splendour  that  ought  to 
attend  the  heir-apparent  of  the  British  crown,  re- 
marking that  the  allowance  which  would  now  be 
asked  for  was  smaller  than  that  which  had  been 
settled    on  the  prince's    grandfather,  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  while  the  value  of  money  was  far 
less  now  than  then.     The  moment  was  not  very 
favourable  for  prodigality :  the  expenses  of  the  war 
were  enormous,  and  constantly  increasing;  mil- 
lions were  wanted  for  subsidies,  and  services  avowed 
or  secret;  new  taxes,  not  very  onerous  in  their 
several  amounts,  but  considerable  in  the  aggre- 
gate, perplexing  in  their  number  and  variety,  and 
vexatious  in  their  collection,  had  been  imposed; 
provisions  were  exceedingly  dear ;  and,,  notwith- 
standing the  prosperity  of  some  branches  of  trade, 
many  classes  of  the  people  were  suffering  severe 
privations.    Many  members  of  the  House  were  dis- 
satisfied and  alarmed,  and  some  of  them  expressed 
their  feelings  strongly.    Mr.  Sumner  thought  that, 
before  the  Commons  proceeded  to  vote  the  prince 
any  more  money,  they  ought  to  be  informed  how 
the  preceding  grant  for  the  payment  of  his  debts 
bad  been  applied.    Mr.  Curwen  warned  the  House 
that  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  been  the  unthinking  prodigality  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family;  and  Mr.  Martin  ex- 
claimed, that  the  only  sure  way  of  maintaining 
monarchy,  in  times  like  the  present,  was  to  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  oppressive  to  the  nation.    It 
is  said  that  the  prince  was   exceedingly  hurt  by 
these  and  other  discussions  which  took  place  in  both 
Houses,  and  that  he  complained  that  the  king  and 
the  minister  had  broken  faith  with  him ;  but,  while 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  had  not  deceived 
liimself  as  to  the  assurances  and  intentions  of  his 
father,  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  Pitt  had  never 
pledged  himself  to  ask,  nt  so  critical  a  moment,  a 
separate  grant  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debu. 
The  amount  of  these  debts  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  stated  to  be  not  less  than  630,000/.    He 
proposed  that  65,000/.  should  be  added  to  his 
liighness's  income,  which  would  thus  be  about 
140,000/.  a  year;  that  25,000/.  per  annum  should 
be  deducted  for  payment  of  the  debts,  which  might 
thus  be  all  paid  off  in  the  course  of  iwerUy-seven 
yc€M,TS  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  incurring 
or  further  debts,  no  future  arrears  should  be  suf- 
fered to  go  beyond  the  quarter,  no  claims  should 
[>e    admitted  after  its  expiration,  and  all  suits  for 
recovery  of  debts  due  by  the  prince  shcuid  lie 
z^ainsi  his  houseJtold   oj/lcers  only.     Even  the 
^o^ite  opposition  were  divided  on  these  delicate 
natters ;  for,  although  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
ransferred  his  political  confidence  from  Mr.  Fox 
o  the  Duke  of  Portland,  some  of  them  certainly 
loped  to  see  him  wear  the  blue  and  buff  once 
:i€>rej  and  calculated   that  his  present  irritation 
g>aiBst  Pitt  would  lead  to  that  happy  party  result. 


Mr.  Lambton  boldly  and  broadly  insisted  that  par- 
liament ought  botli  to  pay  the  630,000/.  and  in- 
crease the  prince's  revenue  to  150,000/.  clear. 
Fox,  preluding  that  the  allowances  to  heirs  appa- 
rent had  always  been  influenced  by  party  motives, 
or  had  ever  been  sheer  party  matters,  said  he  would 
vote  for  the  additional  65,000/.  a  year,  as  moved 
by  the  minister — provided  only  that  requisite  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
future  applications  for  money.     He  added,  how- 
ever, that  he  thought  that  a  contribution  from  his 
majesty's  civil  list  ought  to  have  come  in  aid  of 
the  prince,  and  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  any 
painful  discussion ;   that  he  must  object  to  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  annual  pay-  * 
ment  of  the  prince's  creditors ;  and  he  proposed  that 
not  less  than  65,000/.  a-year,  together  with  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts.     Mr.  Grey, 
on  the  contrary,  said  that,  though  the  prince  was 
entitled  to  a  proper  establishment,  there  would  be 
more  dignity  in  declining  than  in  requiring  an  ex- 
pensive one;  that  times  of  public  distress  ought  to 
check  the  spirit  of  prodigality ;  that  other  means 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  than  the  money  of  the 
people;  that  a  refusal  to  liberate  the  prince  from 
his  embarrassments  would  doubtless  prove  a  morti- 
fication, but  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  awaken  a 
just  sense  of  his  imprudence,  and  in  the  mean 
time  his  creditors,  no  longer  presuming  on  the 
facility  of  parliament,  and  deprived  of  expectations 
from  the  public  purse,  would  readily  agree  to  a 
composition  of  their  claims.     Mr.  Grey  concluded 
by  moving,  that,  in  lieu  of  65,000/.  proposed  by 
the  minister,  the  addition  to  the  prince's  revenue 
should  be  only  40,000/. ;  but  this  motion,  being 
put  to  the  vote,  was  negatived  by  260  against  90 — 
a  minority,  however,  larger  than  usual.    Sheridan, 
who  was  not  present  at  this  debate,  delivered  a 
startling  speech  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.    He  declared  that,  from  political  differ- 
ences, his  intimacy  with  the  prince  had  ceased, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  he  must  defend  his  royal 
highness  from  injurious  imputations,  and  give  it 
as  his  ^'  positive  opinion  that  the  debts  ought  to  be 
paid  immediately,  for  the  dignity  of  the  country 
and  the  reputation  of  the  prince,  who  ought  not  to 
be  seen  rolling  about  the  streets,  in  his  state-coach, 
as  an  insolvent  prodigal."     He  even  declared  that 
the  prince  had  not  really  been  a  party  to  the  pro- 
mise and  pledge  given  to  parliament,  iu  1787,  that 
he  would  contract  no  more  debts.     He  said  tiiat, 
*'  on  the  subject  of  expense,  and  of  keeping  solemn 
pledges  to  the  public,  the  prince  would  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  the  king."     For  these  words 
Pitt  called  him  to  order ;  but  Sheridan  proceeded 
to  say  that  the  king,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
had  given  a  solemn  assurance  that  the  civil  list 
should  not  be  exceeded ;  and  yet,  since  that  pro- 
mise, the  debts  of  the  civil  list  had  been  paid  to  an 
amount  which  would,  at  compound  interest,  make 
nearly  7,000,000/.     He  concluded  with  proposing 
that  the  king  and  queen  should  contribute,  the  one 
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10,000/.,  the  other  5000/.  a  year ;  and  that  the 
further  deficiency  should  be  made  good  out  of 
sinecure  offices,  &c.  In  the  House  of  Peers  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  delivered  a  very  hot  speech 
against  ministers,  accusing  them  of  having  eagerly 
endeavoured  to  deprive  his  brother  of  the  popu- 
larity to  which  he  was  justly  entitled,  and  of 
having  singled  him  out  as  an  exception  to  the  un- 
bounded liberality  with  which  they  supplied  the 
foreign  princes  who  applied  to  them  for  pecuniary 
assistance.*  In  the  end,  and  after  two  months' 
agitation  of  the  question,  it  was  settled,  by  a  bill 
which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  21th  of 
June,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  have  au 
annual  revenue  of  125,000/.,  together  with  the 
rents  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  were  valued 
at  13,000/.  more;  that  13,000/.  should  annually 
be  set  aside,  out  of  these  sums,  for  the  payment  of 
his  creditors,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  parliament;  and 

*  The  Duke  of  Clarence  ^vas  not  alone  in  this  debate.  The*  Dnke 
of  Bedford  exprened  hinuelf  in  much  the  same  manner,  aaying  that 
a  variety  of  circumstance*  would  occur  to  candid  minds  in  eitrnua- 
lion  otihe  errors  of  the  prince,  which  were  of  a  juvenile  description, 
and  which  by  no  means  called  for  any  asjperity  of  censnre.  But  it 
was  the  Scotch  Fnxite  Peer,  the  ultra-liberal  or  quasi-republican  Earl 
of  LAuderdale.  that  went  to  the  greatest  lengths  for  his  Highnestf  of 
Wales.  Debts,  he  said,  of  a  much  larg*^  amount,  h.id  been  discharged 
by  parliament  in  preceding  reigns,  without  exposing  and  stijnna- 
tizing  the  princes  who  had  contracted  them ;  and  did  it  become  so 
great  and  opulent  a  ^leople  to  be  severe  and  parsimonious  towards  a 
t/ifung  prince  (his  Royal  Hi'^jhness  was  inhin  thirty-third  yeur,  or 
within  three  years  o'f  being  ns  oid  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer), from  whose  virtue:*,  abilities,  and  accomplishments  they 
miglit  justly  expect  so  much  contentment? 


that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulatum  of  future 
debts,  the  regulations  suggested  by  the  minister 
should  be  adopted,  and  strictly  enforced.  All  this 
had  been  carried  by  great  |  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  but  there  were  few  who  really  thought 
that  this  settlement  would  be  a  final  one. 

On  the  same  day  (the  27th  of  June)  the  session 
was  closed  by  the  king  in  person,  who  expretaed 
his  hope  "  that  the  present  circumstances  of 
France  might,  in  their  efiects^  hasten  the  return 
of  such  a  state  of  order  and  regular  government  as 
might  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  other  powers ;" 
but  he  also  said  that  our  main  reliance  must  be  on 
our  naval  and  military  forces. 

Long  before  this  the  wretched  remnant  of  the 
fine  but  small  and  ill-commanded  army  we  had 
sent  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  northern  frontiers 
of  France  was  collected  in  barracks  at  home,  c^ 
drafted  off  to  other  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
Dutch  democratic  party — who  had  done  their  ut- 
most to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  French,  and 
discourage,  thwart,  and  disorganise  the  forces  whidi 
their  sladtholder,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  coi- 
lected  after  the  fall  of  Nimeguen,  and  the  retieal 
of  the  Duke  of  York  behind  Uie  Waal — openly  de- 
clared themselves  everywhere  for  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  the  Gallican  republic,  and  for  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  old  connexion  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  forced  connexion  with  Prussia. 
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Early  in  December,  1194,  the  Duke  of  York  re- 
turned to  London,  leaving  the  command  of  the 
British  and  Hanoverian  troops  to  Count  Walmoden, 
a  Hanoverian  nobleman,  said  to  be  closely,  though 
illegitimately,  connected  in  blood  with  the  royal 
family  of  England.  Walmoden,  and  the  general 
officers  under  him,  seem  to  have  been  fully  pos- 
seaaed  of  the  old  notion  that  war  was  not  to  be  waged 
in  winter,  and  to  have  slept  over  the  fact  that,  in 
the  north  of  Holland,  the  frost  was  often  severe 
enough  to  convert  the  canals,  and  all  the  smaller 
rivers,  into  solid  high-roads,  cax)able  of  bearing 
any  weight  that  men  could  put  upon  them.  The 
troops  were  in  cantonments  here  and  there,  when, 
in  the  middle  of  December,  after  one  or  two  nights 
of  very  hard  frost,  the  French  crossed  the  Waal  on 
the  ice,  drove  in  the  few  videttes  that  were  on  the 
alert,  and  carried  all  the  posts  in  the  Isle  of 
Bommel.  But  on  the  30th  of  December,  General 
Dundas,  who  was  serving  under  Walmoden,  ad- 
vanced rapidly  from  Amheim  with  only  8000  men, 
almost  entirely  Bntish  infantry,  and  drove  the 
French,  in  spite  of  their  vast  superiority  of  number, 
and  the  batteries  they  had  thrown  up  or  taken  pos- 
session of,  back  beyond  the  Waal,  with  a  consider- 
able loss  in  men,  and  the  loss  of  several  pieces  of 
cannon.  This  affair  was  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  the  staunch  infantry  of  England; 
but  it  could  be  of  little  service  to  the  common 
cause,  for  Pichegru  soon  collected  a  force  of 
200,000  men,  the  people  of  the  country  continued 
to  favour  the  French,  and  the  English  army,  with 
a  miserable,  and  in  part  fraudulent,  commissariat, 
with  an  equally  bad  medical  staff,  was  totally  un- 
provided with  most  of  the  requisites  indispensable 
in  their  hard  and  trying  circumstances :  the  sick 
and  wounded  had  neither  medicines  nor  able  sur- 
geons to  attend  them;  and  often  wanted  food, 
covering,  and  proper  places  of  shelter  to  receive 
them.  The  indignation  of  the  army  was  the  greater 
as  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  government 
had  provided,  with  a  lavish  hand,  for  all  their 
wants,  as  far  as  money,  orders,  and  injunctions 
could  provide  for  them,  and  that  a  variety  of  those 
comforts  needed  by  the  soldiery  in  a  cold,  inhos- 
pitable country  had  been  furnished  by  private 
patriotic  subscriptions  raised  throughout  England. 
The  standing  orders  of  the  army,  and  the  orders  of 
the  day  issued  by  the  Duke  of  York,  were  humane, 
clear,  and  altogether  excellent;  but, unfortunately, 
there  was  generally  not  only  a  want  of  an  active 
superintendence  over  the  execution  of  these  orders, 
but  also  a  want  of  knowledge  and  method  in  our 
ofiBcers  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution. Moreover,  England  had  not  at  that  time 
any  very  numerous  body  of  able  well-trained  sur- 
geons to  draw  upon,  and  the  pay  offered  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  tempt  good  surgeons  into  the 
service.  Both  on  the  medical  staff  and  in  the 
commissariat  a  great  many  French  emigrants  and 
other  foreigners  were  employed  pro  tempore  ;  and, 
although  there  is  no  cloaking  the  iniquity  of  some 
of  our  own  native-bom  subjects,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
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stand  that  most  of  these  foreigners  kept  only  in 
view  the  making  of  as  much  money  as  they  could 
during  the  campaign.  The  medical  department 
was  improved  more  rapidly;  but  we  never  had 
anything  like  a  good,  honest,  effective  commis- 
sariat, until  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
our  forces  in  Portugal ;  and  half  of  our  military 
failures,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  excess  in 
expense  of  all  our  expeditions,  are  attributable  to 
this  one  great  want.  When  the  Duke  of  York 
quitted  the  army,  and  came  home,  matters  became 
much  worse,  and  the  acts  of  cruel  neglect  and  of 
peculation  more  flagrant  and  barefaced.* 

Five  days  after  the  French  had  sustained  their 
unexpected  and  inglorious  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
General  Dundas,  Pichegru  crossed  the  Waal  upon 
the  ice  with  an  enormous  force.  It  became  evident 
that  nothing  but  a  hasty  retreat  could  possibly  save 
the  remains  of  the  British  army ;  and,  after  spiking 
their  heavy  cannon  and  destroying  all  the  ammu- 
nition they  could  not  carry  off,  they  retired  towards 
the  Leek  on  the  6th  of  January.  The  French  van 
pressed  upon  their  rear.  Though  disheartened  and 
in  some  of  the  disorder  inevitable  in  a  hasty  re- 
treat, the  gallant  English  infantry  halted,  formed 
in  order  of  battle,  charged,  and,  after  four  charges, 
attended  with  various  success,  drove  the  French 
from  the  field  with  a  frightful  loss,  for  the  most  of 
the  battle  had  been  fought  as  it  were  hand  to  hand. 
On  the  10th  of  January  fresh  columns  of  the  re- 
publicans crossed  the  Waal;  and  on  the  1 1th 
Pichegru,  with  a  condensed  force  of  70,000  men, 
fell  upon  General  Walmoden  in  the  defile  of  the 
Greb,  between  Artiheim  and  Nimeguen,  in  the  con- 
fident hope  of  destroying  or  reducing  to  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  all  that  remained  of  the  British 
army  and  of  their  German  subsidiaries.  But  Wal- 
moden, after  sustaining  an  assault,  which  was  long 
and  general,  made  good  his  retreat.  Four  days 
after  this  Pichegru  fell  upon  some  posts  which  had 
been  occupied  to  cover  the  retiring  army:  these 
posts  were  gallantly  held  until  the  retreat  of  the 
British  was  secured,  and  then  the  troops  who  had  * 

*  Th«  followiDg  report  was  mado  by  an  eye-witneas,  whose  venicity 
and  accuracy  were  found  to  be  weU  attested :— *'  January  ilut,  1795. 
Oiur  hospitals,  which  were  so  lately  crowded,  are  for  the  present  con- 
siderably thinned.  Removing  the  sick  in  waggons,  without  clothing 
sufficient  to  keep  them  warm  in  this  rigorous  season,  has  sent  some 
hundreds  to  their  eternal  home;  and  the  sliameful  neglect  that 
prevaUs  through  all  that  department  makes  our  hospitals  mere 
shiughteriughoases.  Without  covering,  without  attendance,  and 
even  without  clean  straw,  and  sufficient  shelter  from  the  weather, 
they  are  thrown  together  in  heaps,  unpitied  and  unproU'Cted.  to 
perish  by  contagion,  while  legions  of  vultures— down  to  the  stewards, 
nurses,  and  the  numberless  dependents— pamper  their  bodies,  and 
fill  tlufir  coffers  with  Ihe  nation's  treasure ;  and,  like  beasts  of  prey, 
fatten  on  the  blood  and  carcases  of  their  unhappy  fellow-creatures, 
of  whom  not  one  in  a  hundred  survives,  but  perishes  under  the  in- 
fernal ctaws  of  those  harpies,  still  thirsting  for  more  blood,  and 
ridting  in  the  jaws  of  deaih.  For  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I  appeal 
to  every  man  in  the  army,  who  has  only  for  a  few  hours  observed, 
with  an  attentive  eye,  the  general  rule  of  conduct  in  our  hospitals  of 
late.  And  witness  here  the  scene  before  me,  while  1  now  write.  A 
number  of  men  lyiug  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  dirtv  wet  straw, 
which,  from  the  beat  of  their  bodies,  sends  up  a  visible  steam,  un- 
able to  help  themselves ;  and,  though  a  sufficient  number  of  men  are 
liberallv  paid  for  their  attendance,  none  has  been  near  for  several 
liours,  even  to  help  them  to  a  drink  of  vtKiet.*'— Annual  Register. 

It  was  notorious  that,  when  an  unfortunate  man  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  he  generally  perished  through  neglect,  unskiifulness,  or 
misery. 
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held  them  drew  off  unpursued  hy  the  enemy,  some 
of  whose  columns  hastened  to  take  possession  of 
Utrecht  and  Rotterdam.  By  this  time  the  Eng- 
lish had  lost  nearly  all  their  camp-equipage  and 
baggage.  The  multitude  of  inferior  commissary 
agents,  who  had  been  appointed  to  procure  the 
requisites,  had  so  grossly  deceived  their  employers 
that  no  provisions  had  been  collected.  Besides  the 
open  enmity  of  the  successful  French,  the  English 
found  concealed  enemies  in  every  Dutch  town  and 
village  through  which  they  passed ;  for  tiie  majo- 
rity of  the  Dutch  people  looked  upon  them  as  the 
original  cause  of  the  calamities  inflicted  on  their 
country,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  insulting 
them  in  their  misery,  and  of  adding  to  their  suffer- 
ings. These  sufferings,  particularly  among  the 
many  sick  and  wounded,  were  as  cruel  as  any  that 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  retreating'army :  they  were, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter,  carried  in  open 
waggons,  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  destitute  of 
all  comforts  and  accommodations.  Many  were 
frozen  to  death,  many  dropped  and  perished 
through  want ;  especially  during  the  day  and  night 
marches  of  the  16th  and  17  th  of  January,  when 
they  had  to  cross  the  sandy,  desert,  houseless 
districts  that  intervened  between  Utrecht  and  the 
towns  of  Deventer  and  Zutphen,  in  the  midst  of  an 
unceasing  hurricane  of  wind,  snow,  and  sleet. 
Ailer  a  march  of  nearly  two  months,  through  coun- 
tries everywhere  hungry  and  beggarly,  and  in 
many  parts  churlishly  inhospitable  or  inimical, 
the  wretched  fragment  of  the  Duke  of  York's  army 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  embarked  at 
Bremen  for  England.  Our  ally^  the  Stadtholder, 
arrived  in  this  country  long  before  them.  The  de- 
mocrats at  the  Hague  began  to  threaten  his  person 
and  his  family ;  and  the  same  triumphant  party, 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  exactions  and  oppressions 
they  must  expect  from  the  French,  were  every- 
where insulting  and  menacing  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  preparing  solemn  entrances  and  public  leasu 
for  Pichegru  and  his  generals.  Taking  with  him 
his  son,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
stadtholder,  not  without  difficulty,  escaped  from 
the  Hague  to  the  small  port  of  Scheveling,  where, 
on  the  19th  of  January,  he  and  his  son  embarked 
in  an  open  boat.*  The  fugitives  arrived  at  Harwich 
on  the  following  day.  The  democrate  of  Amster- 
dam, who  had  appointed  a  provisional  council  of  go- 
vernment, planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  chief 
places  of  their  city,  and  mounted  the'  French  cock- 
ade, gave  an  enthusiastic  reception  to  Pichegru, 
who  made  his  entrance  at  the  head  of  5000  men 
on  the  20th  of  January.  The  republican  general 
went  through  the  form  of  proclaiming  the  magna- 
nimity of  France  (who  only  wanted  to  assist  the 
peoples  of  Europe  to  break  the  chains  of  their 
despou),  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 

•  On  Um»  moraing  of  Uieir  departure  from  Uie  Hai;iu<  a  mob  at. 
•embled  and  inabtad  UuU  the  Rtadlholdfer  should  be  brought  to  justice 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  favour  of  the  Enylish.  His  guards,  how- 
ever, protected  him  fh>m  their  violence,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  sea- 
side, where  be  was  again  in  danger.  tUl  the  guoids  that  accompanied 
him  diapened  the  populace.— ^iM.  iZtyiif.  '^ 


Seven  United  Provinces.     Haerlem  and  Leydoi 
adopted  the  same  measures  as  Amst^am ;  and, 
while  the  opposite  party  of  Dutchmen  ran  awsy  or 
concealed  themselves,  or  at  the  least  kept  cloee 
within  their  houses,  the  democrats  in  nearly  every 
town  and  village  welcomed  the  French,  aiid  d^ 
dared  themselves  their  disciples  and  friends.    In 
the  province  of  2^land  there  lay  a  considerable 
squadron  of  Dutch  meu-of-war :  the  admiral,  said 
to  have  been  all  along  hot  in  the  French  interest, 
hoisted  the  French  flag  on  the  30th  of  January, 
took  possession  of  Flushing  and  Middlebourg, 
and,  on  the  4th  of  February,  concluded  a  very 
agreeable  negotiation  with  the  repubhcan  general 
Michaud.     The  States-General,  or  such  portioDi 
of  them  as  chose  to  assemble  at  the  Hague,  an 
open,  defenceless  town,  where  they  were  entirely 
at  the  mercy  and  under  the  dictation  of  the  French 
army  and  the  Dutch  mob,  issued  pniclamatioDs, 
calling  upon  the  people,  in  consequence,  as  they 
said,  of  the  stadtholder's  flight,  to  admit  the  friendly 
troops  of  the  French  republic.    Scarcely  one  of  the 
formidable  and   well-provided    fortresses  which 
lined  and  studded  the  country  had  made  more  than 
a  show  of  resistance  :   they  had  nearly  all  opened 
their  gates  to  the  French  before  the  Duke  of  York 
quitted  the  army ;  but  some  few  fortresses  on  the 
frontiers  of  Brabant  still  remained  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Dutch  troops,  or  of  Germans  who  had  been 
in  the  pay  of  the  stadtholder.     In  this  number 
was  Bergen-op-Zoom,  one  of  the  strongest  fo^ 
tresses  in  the  world,  and  at  the  time  in  an  admir- 
able state  of  preparation — if  only  the  garrison 
within  it  had  been  true  to  their  trust.     But  Be^ 
gen-op-Zoom,  with  all  the  rest  of  them,  threw  its 
gates  wide  open  at  the  first  invitation,  and  its  gar- 
rison fraternized  with  the  French.     A  requisition 
of  clothes  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  repub« 
lican  army,  to  the  value  of  one  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  caused  some  consternation  among  the 
thrifty  Dutchmen ;   but  the  republican  party,  or 
all  the  ultra-democratic  Dutch,  were  in  an  eotasy 
at  their  triumph  by  means  of  French  bayonets  over 
their  countrymen  who  had  triumphed  over  them 
by  means  of  Prussian  bayonets  in  1787 ;  and  they 
were  flattered  by  the  convocation  of  a  Representative 
Assembly  on  liberty  and  equality  principles,  which 
abolished  the  hereditary  stadtholderate,  with  all 
the  forms  of  the  preceding  constitution,  published 
in  good  Dutch  the  Declaration  of  the  Kights  of 
Man,  reversed  the  sentences  passed  against  the 
democrats  of  1787,  and  recalled  all  the  exiles.    It 
is  to  be  supposed  that  this  class  of  patriots  were 
not  greatly  or  immediately  aflected  by  the  embargo 
whicl\  the  English  government  immediately  laid 
upon  all  Dutch  ships  and  goods  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  our  colonies  ;  but  the 
seizure  or  detention  of  the  Dutch  East  Indiaroen 
and  cargoes  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  the 
French,  and  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
monied  interest  and  trading  aristocracy,  who  ab- 
horred the  French  and   their  principles.     The 
Council  of  Government,  the  merest  puppets  of  the 
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French,  sent  over  two  delegates  to  LoDdon  to  re- 
monstrate and  claim  restitution.     Lord  Grenville, 
as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  asked  them  in  what 
capacity  they  wished  to  be  receired  ?    The  dele- 
gates replied,  as  representatives  of  the  Sovereign 
People  of  Batavia.    The  secretary  said,  he  knew 
of  no  such  delegating  power,  and  therefore  must 
decline  any  further  conference  with  them.    The 
ministry  soon  took  into  consideration  the  important 
subject  of  the  Dutch  colonies :  an  expedition  was 
prepared ;  and  on  July  the  14th  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
G.  Keith  Elphinstone,  and  Major-General  Craig, 
i^th  a  land  force,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  took  possession  of 
Simon's  Town.     From  that  point  the  troops  ad- 
vanced towards  Cape  Town :  they  soon  carried  by 
assault  the  strong  post  of  Muyzenberg,  which  com- 
manded the  road  to  it,  and  there  waited  for  some 
reinforcements  from   the  island  of  St.  Salvador. 
These  forces,  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Alured  Clarke,  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember; and  then  the  whole  army— still  a  very 
small  one — pushed  forward  to  Cape  Town.     The 
X>utch  governor,  who  had  rejected  a  proposal  to 
place  the  whole  colony  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain  (the  only  protection  which  could 
save  it  from  the  French)  till  the  peace,  yielded  at 
once  to  this  display  of  force,  and  surrendered  the 
town  and  castle  on  the  23rd  of  September.     In- 
structions were  also  sent  out  to  our  naval  and 
xnilitary  commanders  in  the  East  Indies  to  pre- 
pare lor  the  reduction  and  occupation  of  the  Dutch 


settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  by  the  beginning  of  1196,  all 
the  places  the  Dutch  held  in  &e  island  of  Ceylon, 
with  Malacca,  Cochin,  Chinsura,  Amboyna,  and 
Banda,  were  taken  possession  of,  with  scarcely 
any  resistance.  Other  plans  of  easy  execution 
were  arranged  for  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica ;  so  that  it  was  made  evident  that  the  Batavian 
republic  would  soon  lose  all  those  foreign  pos- 
sessions and  plantations  which  had  once  poured  a 
continuous  stream  of  wealth  into  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

Such,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  the  equivocal  con- 
duct of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  it  excited  little  or 
no  surprise,  when,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  he 
concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  the  French,  whom 
he  had  been  the  first  of  sdl  the  coalition  to  assail. 
By  this  treaty,  which  was  definitively  settled  at 
Basle,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  king 
ceded  to  the  republic  all  the  Prussian  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  republic  re- 
stored to  Prussia  the  territories  she  had  overrun  on 
the  right  bank  of  that  river.  Both  the  contracting 
powers  pledged  themselves  not  to  grant  a  passive 
through  their  respective  territories  to  the  enemies 
of  the  other.  All  prisoners  taken  respectively  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  were  restored,  in- 
cluding the  prisoners  taken  by  the  French  from  the 
corps  of  Saxony,  Mayence,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Darmstadt,  &c.,  who  had  been  serving  with 
the  army  of  his  Prussian  majesty.     Until  a  treaty 
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of  commerce  should  be  made,  all  the  commercial 
communications  and  relations  between  France  and 
the  Prussian  states  were  re-established  on  the 
footing  upon  which  they  stood  before  the  present 
war,  &c.  And  on  the  17th  of  May  a  supple- 
mentary treaty  was  concluded  at  Basle  by  the 
same  plenipotentiaries — M.  Barthelemy  for  France, 
the  Baron  Hardenberg  for  Prussia — professing 
that  it  was  the  interest  and  earnest  desire  of  both 
contracting  parties  to  establish  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion and  neutrality  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
theatre  of  war  from  all  the  north  of  Grermany. 
The  French  drew  a  line  that  admirably  suited 
them,  and  promised  to  consider  as  neutral  states 
all  those  that  were  situated  behind  that  line,  on 
condition  of  the  said  states  recalling  their  contin- 
gents, and  making  no  new  contracts  for  furnishing 
troops  to  the  emperor,  or  any  of  the  powers  at  war 
with  France :  but  every  state  that  did  not  comply 
and  strictly  conform  to  these  conditions  was  to  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  neutrality.  ITie 
sovereign  princes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
were  to  be  entitled  to  negotiate  with  the  French 
republic  under  the  mediation  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty. In  secret  articles  or  overtures  the  pride 
and  cupidity  of  the  court  of  Berlin  were  flattered 
by  prospective  aggrandisements  at  the  cost  of  its 
old  enemy  and  rival,  Austria;  and,  perhaps, 
England's  best  and  steadiest  ally — as  Frederick 
William  had  been  so  often  represented  to  be  by  our 
ministry — already  anticipated  the  rounding  of  his 
dominions  by  the  occupation  and  sovereign  pos- 
session of  Hanover. 

One  link  of  the  chain  once  broken,  other  links 
of  the  coalition  were  soon  snapped  asunder.  Spain 
was  exhausted  by  the  efforts  she  had  made ;  the 
Walloons  in  her  service  had  all  deserted  to  the 
enemy ;  the  republican  columns  again  threatened 
to  advance  even  to  the  gates  of  Madrid ;  and,  dis- 
mayed and  discouraged,  and  urged  on  by  a  strong 
French  party,*  Godoy,  the  royal  favourite  and 
prime  minister,  humbly  sued  for  peace.  The 
French,  who  had  chosen  that  place  for  the  centre  of 
their  diplomacy,  or  for  their  political  Vatican, 
whence  they  were  to  fulminate  their  will  and  terms, 
and  who  had  selected  Barthelemy  for  their  pontiff, 
named  Basle  as  the  spot  for  the  negotiations,  and 
Barthelemy  as  their  plenipotentiary:  Spain  de- 
puted Don  Domingo  d'Yriarte,  and  the  Don,  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  accepted  and  signed  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace.    Even  as  Prussia  had  done,  the 

•  There  was  a  French  party  at  Madrid ;  but  the  party  that  wa«  far 
more  numerous  and  influentia]  consisted  of  men  who  nad  no  parti- 
cular partilalitv  for  the  French  or  their  principles,  bat  who  had  already 
adopted  the  dishonourable  and  dangerous  fallacy  that  those  repub- 
licans were  and  must  continue  to  be  invincible.  Count  d'Aranda, 
who  had  been  president  of  the  council  of  Castile  as  for  back  a«  1766, 
and  whfi  had  been  called  to  the  ministry  in  1792,  but  who  had  made 
way  for  Godoy  touards  the  close  of  that  year,  declared  to  the  court 
that  it  would  be  better  for  Spain  to  unite  wtth  France  against  the 
cuolesced  powers  than  to  expose  hervrlf  to  certain  ruin  by  continuing 
a  member  of  the  coalition :  that  the  war  against  France  was  both  un- 
just and  imifolitic ;  that  the  countiess  Frfuch  people  had  an  invincible 
spirit  of  liberty  like  that  which  had  animated  tlie  mighty  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Sec;  that  to  the  soldiery  of  Europe,  who  were  mere  ma- 
chines and  passive  instruments,  they  opiKwd  millions  of  intellectual 
citizens,  who  must  conquer  whenever  or  wherever  they  fuught.— 
Memwrt  of  Oodoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace. 


proud  monarchy  of  Spain,  with  its  Bourbon  sove- 
reign, fully  recognised  the  French  republic,  and 
engaged  to  a  reciprocity  of  friendship  and  good 
understanding.  The  French  republic  restored  all 
the  conquests  she  had  made  in  tne  Spanish  penin- 
sula, and  agreed  to  accept  as  an  indemnity  all  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo. 
Spain  recognised  the  Batavian  republic  which  Uie 
French  had  set  up  in  the  United  Provinces,  and 
stipulated  that  the  same  peace,  amity,  and  good  un- 
derstanding should  take  place  between  the  King  of 
Spain  and  those  allies  of  the  French  republic  is 
between  his  majesty  and  the  French.  As  a  testi- 
mony of  amity  to  his  catholic  majesty,  the  French 
republic  agreed  to  accept  his  mediation  in  favour 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  his  relatives  and  allies 
the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Infanta  Duke  of 
Parma,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  other  states 
of  Italy;  and  also  to  accept  his  majesty's  good 
offices  in  favour  of  other  belligerent  powers  that 
should  apply  to  him  in  order  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  government. 

The  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  all  along 
aimed  at  a  scarcely  attainable  or  admissible  neu- 
trality, and  who  had  shut  his  eyes  to  several  in- 
fractions of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  rules 
which  govern  a  fair  neutrality,  published  an  edict, 
dated  the  Ist  of  March,  in  which,  terrified  at  the 
dose  approach  of  the  French  armies  of  Nice  and 
Italy,  which  had  nothing  between  them  and  the 
maritime  part  of  Tuscany  but  the  narrow  territory 
of  the  Genoese  republic,  whose  neutrality  they 
despised,  and  had  repeatedly  and  for  a  perma- 
nence violated,  he  deplored  the  calamities  of  war, 
asserted  the  principle  that  the  welfare  and  safiety 
of  his  country  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
preponderance  of  any  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
but  to  the  sacred  right  of  nations  and  to  the 
inviolable  faith  of  those  treaties  which  guaranteed 
the  immunities  and  of  course  the  neutrdity  of  the 
port  of  Leghorn ;  that,  the  natural  and  political 
situation  of  his  dominions  demanding  the  most 
impartial  line  of  conduct,  he  had  resolved  from 
the  beginning  to  observe  the  edict  of  neutrality 
which  had  been  published  during  the  last  war  hy 
his  august  father;   but  that,  though  constantly 
respected  by  the  French  republic,  he  had  found 
himself  involved  in  those  unpleasant  transactions 
which  were  known  to  all  Europe ;  *  that,  although 
he  had  been  unable  to  resist  those  influences,  yet 
all  that  he  had  really  done  was  to  consent  to  the 
removal  of  the  French  minister  residing  at  his 
court,  and  that  this  act,  extorted  from  him  by  the 
imperious  circumstances  of  the  moment,  could  not 
be  quoted  against  him  as  a  breach  of  neutrality 
towards  France,  &c.     He  stated,  with  sufficient 
humility,  that  he  had   since  treated  the  French 
with  all  respect  and  kindness,  and  finished  by 
announcing  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 

•  The  visits  of  the  Eofflish  fleet,  the  quarrel  about  the  eiportine 
of  com  from  Leghorn  for  the  use  of  the  French  army  in  Nto»*  aM 
the  expulsion  of  the  diplomatic  ajrents  of  tlie  Freoch  republic,  which 
waa  in  a  manner  forced  upon  the  grand-dulie  by  the  Brij^lish  mi- 
nister at  his  court  and  the  English  ac&iral  in  the  MeditrmiDraa. 
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the  National  Convention,  calculated  to  re-estabHsh 
his  former  neutrality  for  the  benefit  of  his  peaceful 
Bubjects,  without  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and 
interests  of  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  with 
respect  to  whom  he  had  never  talcen  upon  himself 
any  particular  obligation.  This  treaty  with  a 
pnnce  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  near  re- 
lative of  the  emperor,  flattered  the  pride  of  the 
republicans ;  but  it  was  otherwise  of  little  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  the  coalition,  while  it  was 
quite  certain  that  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to 
Tuscany,  which  would  be  overrun  by  the  French 
just  as  soon  as  it  suited  their  purpose  to  overrun 
it.  Overtures  were  made  through  Spain  to  detach 
the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  King  of  Naples 
from  the  league :  but  the  first  of  these  sovereigns 
was  heroically  true  to  his  treaties  and  obligations ; 
and  the  second,  though  much  less  firm,  rejected 
the  propositions  for  the  present. 

The  court  of  Sweden  and  the  Protestant  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  recognised  the  French  repub- 
lic, and  its  dependency,  the  nominal  independent 
Batavian  republic ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
fection of  Prussia,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
and  even  George  III.,  in  his  quality  of  Elector 
of  Hanover,  were  compelled  to  engage  to  furnish 
no  more  troops  to  the  emperor.  Although  our 
diplomatists  had  not  been  idle,  they  had  but  little 
to  set  off  against  the  breach  of  treaties  committed 
by  Prussia.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  to  bring  into 
the  coalition  the  Empress  of  Russia :  that  sove- 
reign had  professed  the  greatest  detestation  and  a 
scarcely  credible  dread  of  the  French  revolution 
and  of  its  principles  and  propagandists ;  though 
she  had  at  one  time  been  the  correspondent  and 
professed  friend  of  d'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  others 
of  the  French  philosopkes^  whose  writings  had 
helped  to  make  the  present  state  of  things  in 
France,  and  to  furnish  the  principles  and  dogmas 
upon  which  that  democracy  was  acting,  she  had 
put  her  interdict  upon  the  introduction  of  all  new 
French  books  into  her  not  very  literary  dominions, 
had  expelled  a  number  of  Frenchmen  from  Peters- 
burg, and  had  made  difficult  the  entrance  of  any 
individuals  of  that  nation  except  royalists  and 
emigrants ;  but,  having  a  tolerably  clear  foresight 
that  Russia  had  little  to  gain  by  becoming  a  party 
to  the  war  in  the  west  of  Europe,  she  declin^  be- 
coming an  active  member  of  die  coalition.  But 
at  last  she  was  induced  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of 
defensive  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  This  treaty, 
though  not  publicly  announced  or  noticed  in  the 
British  parliament  till  the  next  session,  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  18th 
of  February.  With  most  empty  and  unmeaning 
words  it  was  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a  sin- 
cere and  constant  friendship  between  his  Britannic 
majesty  and  her  majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  between  their  heirs  and  successors. 
The  contracting  parties  guaranteed  to  each  other 
all  their  dominions,  territories,  &c.,  as  well  such  as 
they  might  actually  possess  as  those  which  they 


might  hereafter  acquire  by  treaty.     In  case  of  one 
of  them  being  attacked  by  sea  or  land,  the  other 
was  immediately  to  send  succour ;  and,  **  as  the 
natural  force  of  Russia  consists  in  land  troops, 
whilst  Great  Britain  can  principally  furnish  ships 
of  war,"  it  was  agreed  that  her  imperial  majesty, 
whenever  called  upon,  should  send  immediately  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  10,000  infantry  and 
2000  horse;    and    that   his  Britannic  majesty, 
whenever  called  upon,  should  send  to  Russia  a 
squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line.    To  draw 
still  closer  the  bonds  which  united   us  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  a  separate  treaty  of  de- 
fensive alliance  was  concluded  with  him  also,  and 
was  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  29th  of  May.     Each 
power  guaranteed  to  the  other  all  its  dominions, 
territories,  &c.,  and  engaged  to  succour  its  ally 
without  delay  in   case  of  any  attack.     As  the 
House  of  Austria  was  not  assailable  by  sea,  no 
mention  was  made  of  ships ;  but  the  succours  were 
to  consist  on  either  side  of  20,000  foot  and  6000 
horse,  which  were  to  be  paid  for  by  the  party  de- 
manding the  succour  at  the  nicely-fixed  rate  of 
10,000  Dutch  florins  per  month  for  every  thou- 
sand infantry,    and    30,000    Dutch  florins  per 
month  for  every  thousand  cavalry.     In  case  the 
limited  establishment  of  land  forces  in  Great  Bri- 
tain should  not  permit  the  king  to  furnish  the 
succour  in  men  at  the  time  required,  and  the  em- 
peror should  be  obliged  to  take  other  troops  into 
his  pay,  then  the  confidence  which  his  imperial 
majesty  reposed  in  the  friendship  and  equity  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  left  him  no  room  to  doubt 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  would  grant  him  an 
indemnification  in  money,  &c.    Added  to  these 
treaties  with  high  Christian  powers  and  crowns 
imperial — treaties  which  meant  little  more  than 
that  Russia  might  require  the  assistance  of  an 
English  fleet,  and  Austria  an  English  subsidy — 
there  was,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  a  treaty 
or  agreement  with  the  infidel  and  piratic  Dey  of 
Algiers !     This  last  piece  of  diplomacy  originated 
with  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  viceroy  of  George  IIL's 
new  and   transitory   kingdom  of  Corsica,  who 
wished  to  oblige  a  people  whom  he  had  in  many 
instances  disobliged   and  irritated.     There  was 
an  ancient  antipathy  and  enmity  between  those 
islanders  and  the  Barbary  states;  but  now  tlie 
Algerines  were  to  be   permitted   to  carry  their 
prizes  into  the  ports  of  Corsica,  and  to  sell  them 
publicly  there ;  they  were  to  grant  freedom  to  all 
the  Corsicans  they  had  captured  and  made  slaves 
of,  and  to  permit  those  islanders  to  frequent  the 
African  coast  for  the  coral  fishery,  &c. ;  in  return 
for  which  the  Viceroy  of  Corsica  was  to  pay  to  the 
Dey  119,000  piastres  of  Algiers,  and  a  further 
sum  of  24,000  piastres  for  a  cargo  of  grain,  the 
property  of  Algerines,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  English.     If  this  was  a  good  arrangement  for 
the  Corsicans,  it  was  far  otherwise  for  the  neigh- 
bouring Italian   states,  whose  vessels  might  be 
picked  up  and  sold  almost  within  sight  of  their 
own  coasts. 
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The  French  had  fitted  out  all  the  ships  in  Mock 
or  on  the  stocks  at  Toulon  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
had  failed  of  destroying ;  some  other  vessels  had 
stolen  round  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from 
Brest;  and  on  the  28th  of  February  Rear-Admiral 
Pierre  Martin  quitted  the  outer  harbour  of  Toulon 
and  took  the  sea  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  and  three  corvettes — a  force  which  he 
believed  to  be  superior  to  our  Mediterranean  fleet 
under  Vice-Admiral  Hotham.  The  Frenchman 
had  positive  orders  to  engaee  Hotham  if  he  met 
him,  and  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Corsica :  he 
had  a  powerful  body  of  troops  on  board,  and  was 
accompanied  to  sea  by  the  conventional  deputy 
and  commissioner  Letoumeur,  who  was  to  look  to 
the  proper  execution  of  the  orders  which  the  Con- 
vention had  given.  On  the  2nd  of  March  Pierre 
Martin  gained  sight  of  Corsica ;  but  a  gale  of  wind 
drove  his  fleet  back,  and  damaged  two  of  his  ships. 
It  was  not  until  the  8th  that  Hotham,  who  was 
lying  in  Leghorn  Roads,  received  intelligence  that 
the  French  fleet  was  at  sea.  The  British  fleet, 
composed  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
and  two  sloops,  to  which  were  added  a  Neapolitan 
74  and  two  frigates  of  the  same  flag,  commanded 
by  the  Chevalier  Caraccioli,  a  veteran  officer  who 
had  both  courage  and  skill,  instantly  unmoored 
and  went  in  search  of  the  enemy.  Through 
storms  and  contrary  winds,  it  was  not  until  the 
12th  that  the  English  came  fully  in  sight  of  the 
French  between  Corsica  and  Genoa.  Martin, 
having  the  wind,  might  have  attacked,  but  did  not. 
During  the  ensuing  night  the  '  Mercure '  lost  her 
maintop-mast  in  a  squall,  and  was  driven  out  of 
the  French  fleet,  which  she  did  not  join  again  until 
after  the  battle.  At  eight  on  the  mllowing  morn- 
ing the  *  ^a  Ira,'  an  80-gun  ship,  and  the  third 
ship  from  Pierre  Martin's  rear,  ran  foul  of  the 

*  Victoire,'  and,  in  sight  of  the  British  fleet,  car- 
ried away  her  own  fore  and  main  topmasts.  Cap- 
tain Freemantle,  who  was  nearest  at  hand,  in  the 

*  Inconstant,'  a  36-gun  frigate,  presently  ranged 
up  within  musket-shot  of  the  '  Qa  Ira,'  gave  her  a 
broadside  and  stood  on.    A  French  frigate,  the 

*  Vestale,'  bore  down,  and,  after  firing  several  dis- 
tant broadsides,  which  did  little  or  no  harm  to 
Freemantle's  ship  or  crew,  she  took  the  *  Qa  Ira ' 
in  tow.  The  *  Inconstant '  got  under  the  lee  of 
the  *  (Ja  Ira,'  and  fired  into  her ;  but  by  this  time 
the  Frenchmen  had  cleared  away  the  wreck  of 
their  topmasts  from  their  deck,  and  were  enabled 
to  open  a  heavy  fire  from  their  first-deck  guns, 
which  compelled  Freemantle  to  bear  up.  Nelson, 
in  the  *  Agamemnon,'  64,  now  got  abreast  of  the 

*  Qa  Ira '  and  *  Vestale ;'  and,  most  of  the  time 
quite  alone,  and  part  of  it  aided  by  the  *  Captain,' 
74,  he  warmly  engaged  the  French  80  and  frigate 
from  ten  o'clock  till  past  two  in  the  afternoon. 
He  so  placed  himself  that  the  *  Qa  Ira '  could  never 
get  a  single  gun  from  either  starboard  or  larboard 
to  bear  on  him ;  and  when  the  French  fired  their 
after-guns  it  was  not  with  coolness  and  precision, 
for  every  shot  went  far  ahead.     A  little  after  two 


P.M.,  several  French  ships  of  the  line,  including 
the  '  Sans-Culotte,'  of  120  guns,  bore  down  to  the 
protection  of  the  '  Qa  Ira :'  this  obliged  Nelson  to 
bear  away  and  leave  her;  but  he  left  her  with  her 
sails  all  hanging  in  tatters,  her  mizen-topmaBt  and 
cross  jack-yards  shot  away.  In  the  mean  time 
there  had  been  some  partial  firing  between  tws 
English  74's  and  the  three  rearmost  shipa  of  the 
French;  but,  as  soon  as  the  *  Aganemnon,'  Nd- 


Ncr.aoir. 


son's  ship,  dropped  into  line,  the  combat  ceaaeil 
for  that  day,  the  French  keeping  to  the  wind  un- 
der all  sail,  and  being  followed  by  the  British  as 
fast  as  four  or  five  heavj-sailing  ships  would  per- 
mit. Rear«Admiral  Martin  and  Deputy  Letour- 
neur,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  better  directing 
the  manceuvres  of  the  fleet,  had  removed  from  the 
great  flag-ship  '  Sans-Culotte '  to  the  frigate  *  Lt 
Friponne.'*  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  *  Sans- 
Culotte  '  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  (as  if 
in  spite  at  the  admiral's  having  separated  himself 
from  her),  and  the  crew,  fancying  or  pretending 
that  they  were  chased  by  five  men-of-war,  ran  her 
into  Genoa.  On  the  following  rooming,  soon  after 
daybreak,  a  sudden  change  of  wind  gave  Admiral 
Hotham  the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage.  The 
'  (Ja  Ira,'  which  had  sufiered  so  much  from  Nel- 
son's &re,  was  now  in  tow  of  the  *  Censeur,'  14. 
and  a  good  way  astern  of  the  retreating  French 
line.  The  *  Captain,'  our  foremost  ship,  closed 
and  sustained  the  united  broadsides  of  the  two 
Frenchmen  for  fifteen  minutes  before  she  was  in  a 
situation  to  return  a  shot ;  the  *  Bedford,'  74^ 
came  up  to  her  assistance  ;  but  the  *  Captain '  was 
soon  terribly  cut  up  in  her  masts  and  rigging,  and, 
becoming  quite  unmanageable,  she  made  a  signal 
for  assistance,  and  was  towed  out  of  the  reach  of 
her  opponents.  About  the  same  time  Hotham,  by 
signal,  recalled  the  '  Bedford '  to  her  station ;  and 
the  *  Bedford  '  fell  into  line,  with  her  masts  and 
rigging  in  nearly  as  bad  a  state  as  the  ^  Captain's.' 

•  In  general  actions  with  thiiw  of  the  line,  it  ia  not  eaitnuiT 
for  fHgat«  to  fire ;  or,  while  they  remain  quiet,  to  he  Jketi  at. 
This  establiahod  vmge  may  have  had  aoniethiag  to  do  in  indacng 
the  French  admiral  and  deputy  to  transfer  themselves  to  a  fri((ate 
from  the  ship  of  the  line  that  was  likely  to  uttiact  most  ot  tke 
English  attentionh-and  cannon-balls. 
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The  French  yan  now  c&me  round  in  support  of 
their  rear,  and  to  rescue  the  *  (^a  Ira  *,*and  '  Cen- 
seur :'  they  were  so  hotly  received  by  the  British 
ships  that  were  now  foremost,  that  they  soon  aban- 
doned their  two  stemmost  ships  to  their  fate,  and 
crowded  all  sail  to  effect  their  own  escape.  After 
making  a  brave  resistance,  and  sustaining  a  great 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  *  Qa  Ira '  and  the 
*  Censeur,'  with  scarcely  a  spar  left  standing, 
struck,  and  Nelson's  friend,  lieutenant  Andrews, 
of  the  '  Agamemnon/  hoisted  British  colours  on 
board  them  both.  Two  or  three  French  ships 
suffered  severely :  but  it  seems  to  be  proved,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  all  the  rest,  and  M.  Pierre 
Martin,  their  admiral,  behaved  very  ill.  Nor  was 
Vice- Admiral  Hotham  ^'  quite  awake  enough  for 
such  a  command  as  that  of  the  king's  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,"  *  or  sufiQciently  emancipated  from 
the  old  routine  rules  of  his  profession.  Apparently 
through  the  fear  of  disordering  his  line,  he  had 
allowol  two  of  his  ships  to  be  exposed  a  long  time 
to  the  desperate  firing  of  the  *  Qa  Ira '  and  '  Cen- 
seur,*  when,  by  attacking  in  greater  force,  he 
might  have  carried  them  at  once ;  and,  when  the 
French  fleet  fled,  he  rejected  the  bold  proposition 
of  Nelson,  to  leave  the  two  prizes  with  two  English 
ships  of  the  line  which  had  been  crippled  in  the 
action,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  pursue  the 
enemy.  With  two  prizes  under  his  lee,  and  with 
the  certainty  that  Corsica  was  saved,  Hotham  said, 
**  We  must  be  contented :  we  have  done  very  well." 
**  Now,"  said  Nelson,  "had  we  taken  ten  sail,  and 
allowed  the  eleventh  to  escape,  when  it  had  been 
possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I  could  never  have 
called  it  well  done."  The  gallant  Caraccioli, 
whose  name  will  be  again,  and  most  unhappily, 
associated  with  that  of  Nelson,  brought  his  74, 
^Tancredi,'  into  action  in  good  style:  his  ship 
received  several  shots  between  wind  and  water, 
and  had  her  foremast  injured.  The  total  loss 
sustained  by  the  British  and  Neapolitans  amounted 
to  74  killed  and  284  wounded  :  the  loss  on  board 
the  French  ships,  which  were  rather  crowded  with 
troops,  and  which,  as  usual,  received  more  shots  in 
the  hull  than  they  gave,  was  incomparably  greater. 
The  firing  had  first  commenced  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  it  ceased  altogether 
about  two  in  the  afternoon ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  two  fleets  were  out  of  each  other's  sight,  the 
French  running  for  Hieres  Bay,  near  Toulon,  and 
the  British  retiring  to  San  Fiorenzo  Bay,  in  Cor- 
sica, to  refitt 

In  spite  of  our  Channel  fleet,  and  other  block- 
ading or  cruising  squadrons,  six  more  ships  of  the 
line,  two  frigates,  and  two  cutters,  succeeded  in 
getting  from  Brest  into  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  joined  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  had  thus  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  their  adversaries.  Great 
things  were  expected  from  Earl  Spencer,  the  new 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but,  although  in  the 

*  Letter  IVam  Sir  WillUm  Hamilton,  ambassador  at  Naplei#  to 
Catptaia  Nelson,  u  quoted  in  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
-f  3amm,\Vtm^  History.— Soutbey,  Life  of  Nelaon.  ' 


end  aome  of  these  expectations  were  realized,  there 
was  no  great  immediate  improvement  in  the  minis- 
terial management  of  the  navy ;  and,  in  spite  of 
numerous  representations,  our  Mediterranean  fleet 
was  left;  for  some  time  in  its  state  of  inferiority. 
Hotham  was  joined  by  another  Neapolitan  74; 
and,  to  the  mortification  of  Nelson's  national  pride, 
this  was  matter  of  exultation  to  an  English  fleet 
At  last,  however,  on  the  13th  of  June,  three  months 
after  the  battle  with  Pierre  Martin,  Hotham  was 
joined  by  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates 
from  Gibraltar  and  England.    The  French,  who 
had  avoided  an  encounter  even  when  they  were 
superior  in  number,  now  shunned  it  more  cau- 
tiously than  ever.    They  had,  however,  put  to  sea 
before  they  learned  the  arrival  of  the  British  rein- 
forcement; and,  on  the  13th  of  July,  Hotham,  who 
had  now  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  got  sight  of 
them  near  Cape  Roux.     As  they  had  only  seven- 
teen sail  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates  and  corvettes, 
they  fled  for  the  coast.    The  English  pursued,  but 
only  a  few  of  their  van  ships  were  able  to  get  up 
with  the  French  rear.     Between  these  forces  a 
smart  action  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  *  Alcide,"  French  14.    The  rest  of 
the  French  ships  got  safely  into  Frejus  Bay.    Be- 
fore the  *  Alcide '  could  be  taken  possession  of,  a 
box  of  combustibles  in  her  foretop  took  fire,  and 
presently  set  the  whole  ship,  sails,  masts,  and  hull, 
in  a  blaze ;  and,  though  the  English  boats  that 
were  nearest  were  put  out  to  the  assistance  of  the 
frantic  crew,  they  could  only  save  three  hundred  of 
them,  and  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  were 
blown  into  the  air  with  the  ship — those  unhappy 
men  thus  experiencing  "  how  far  more  perilous 
their  inventions  were  to  themselves  than  to  their 
enemy.*'  *     Carnot  and  the  other  humane  philo- 
sophers, who  were  presiding  or  who  had  presided 
over  the  Committee  of  Salut  Public  and  the  war 
department,  had  introduced  sundry  novelties,  with 
the  view  of  making  war  'more  murderous.     For 
obvious  reasons,  the  use  of  red-hot  shot  at  sea  was 
not  considered  honourable  warfare ;  but  they  or- 
dered the  French  ships  to  be  supplied  with  furnaces, 
and  to  fire  red-hot  shot  whenever  it  should  be 
thought  advantageous.     They  had  also  invented, 
or  adopted  the  invention  of,  a  certain  preparation 
which  was  thought  to  have  the  same  properties  as 
the  Greek  fire — ^to  become  liquid  when  discharged, 
and  to  be  inextinguishable  by  water ;  and  this  pre- 
paration, with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the 
National  Convention,  they  had  sent  to  the  Toulon 
fleet.     In  the  action  of  the  14th  of  March  the  *  Qa 
Ira'  and  'Censeur*  had  fired  red-hot  shot,  and 
had  also  on  board  some  of  this  new  Greek  fire ; 
and  they  have  been  supposed  to  have  fought  the 
more  desperately  from  a  persuasion  that,  if  they 

*  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson.  It  is  taid  in  thia  admirable  manual 
for  seamen,  the  author  of  which  would  not  have  haxarded  audi  an 
aaaertion  without  good  foundation,  tliat  the  'Agamemnon,'  Nelson's 
ship,  and  the '  Cumberland.'  Captain  Rowley,  were  Just  getting  into 
close  action  a  second  time,  wtwn  Admiral  Hotham  called  them  off*, 
and  this  too  at  a  moment  when  a  baflling  wind  and  a  vexatious  calm 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  f^h  wind  blowing  directly  into  Prejus 
Bay. 
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struck,  the  English  sailors,  incensed  at  their  new 
methods,  would  have  given  them  no  quarter. 

Except  by  Nelson,  detached  on  some  coast  ser- 
vice, scarcely  a  gun  was  fired  by  our  Mediterranean 
fleet  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Many  encounters  of  detached  ships  took  place 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  were,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  advantage  of  the  English ;  but  the 
only  other  approach  to  a  general  action  at  sea  took 
place  on  the  23rd  of  June,  oflF  the  French  coast, 
near  Port  TOrient,  between  the  Channel  fleet  of 
fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates,  under 
Admiral  Ijord  Bridport,  and  a  part  of  the  Brest 
fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and 
eleven  frigates,  under  Vice-admiral  Villaret.  It 
was  a  running  fight,  the  French  flying  for  their 
own  port  and  the  protection  of  their  own  land  bat- 
teries, and  the  English  pursuing  along  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  coast ;  but  three  French  ships  of 
the  line  struck  their  colours  and  were  taken  pos- 
session of.  All  the  vigilance  of  our  squadrons  and 
cruizers  in  the  West  Indies  was  not  sufficient  to 
intercept  the  communications  or  foil  the  daring 
projects  of  Victor  Hugues,  who  was  in  one  single 
person  the  Marat,  Robespierre,  Camot,  and  Bar- 
r^re  of  the  negroes,  mulattos,  Caribbs,  and  all  the 
mixed  populations  of  those  parts.  Pitt,  in  the  last 
session,  had  repeatedly  referred  to  our  acquisitions 
in  the  West  Indies  as  a  set-off  to  our  losses  and 
failures  in  other  quarters :  yet  sufficient  forces  had 
not  been  sent  to  keep  what  we  had  gotten ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  we  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
not  only  those  new  conquests,  but  our  old  colonies, 
including  Jamaica,  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  of 
them  all.  Early  in  the  year  the  French  succeeded 
in  gaining  possession  of  St.  Eustatius ;  and,  having 
put  that  island  into  a  good  state  of  defence,  they 
made  it  the  basis  and  pivot  of  extensive  designs 
and  operations,  which  were  all  conceived  by  the 
teeming  head,  and  in  good  part  executed  by  the 
daring  stop-at-nothing  energy,  of  Victor  Hugues. 
He  flew  from  island  to  island,  preaching,  with 
more  fire  than  Peter  the  Hermit,  liberty  and 
equality  and  the  Rights  of  Man  to  the  negroes, 
and  to  all  people  of  colour,  and  a  crusade  against 
the  English,  the  French  royalists,  and  all  who 
adhered  to  them :  he  made  the  hot  blood  of  the 
tropics  boil  over ;  he  led  his  dark  converts  and  dis- 
ciples into  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrible 
cruelties ;  and,  when  the  deeds  were  done,  he  told 
them  that  they  could  never  more  hope  for  quarter, 
that  they  must  now  exterminate  the  English  or  be 
utterly  exterminated  by  them.  Other  emissaries 
were  sent  among  the  slaves  and  the  poorer  part  of 
the  French  colonists,  to  excite  them  to  a  universal 
and  simultaneous  insurrection.  In  St.  Lucie  the 
project  succeeded  completely ;  the  English  troops 
were  taken  by  surprise  and  overpowered ;  the  fort, 
after  a  blockade  of  three  months,  was  compelled 
to  surrender;  such  of  the  British  as  were  not 
butchered  were  shipped  off  the  island ;  and  the 
tri-color  flag  and  the  red  cap  of  liberty  (the  new 
Mumbo  Jumbo  of  the  African  slaves)  were  erected 


triumphantly.  The  flame  spread  to  Grenada, 
Dominica,  and  St.  Vincent  J  but,  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  it  was  extinguished  there  by  the  British 
— save  only  in  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts 
of  St.  Vincent,  where  the  Caribb  insurgenU  kept 
their  ground  for  a  considerable  time.  Under  the 
same  auspices,  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica—the  de- 
scendants of  negroes  who  had  revolted  and  fled  to 
the  mountains  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards— pro- 
secuted a  long  and  cruel  war. 

The  conflict  of  armies  on  the  European  conti- 
nent, in  which  our  troops  had  no  share,  may  be 
briefly  related.  The  old  Austrian  general  Bender, 
on  the  retreat  and  dissolution  of  the  grand  army  of 
the  coalition,  threw  himself  into  Luxembourg  with 
some  10,000  men.  The  republican  government 
at  Paris  was  certainly  less  active  and  energetic  in 
war  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Robespierre 
and  St.  Just.  Although  Bender  was  entirely  iso 
lated  and  cut  off  from  all  succour,  it  was  the  7th 
of  Julv  before  he  was  reduced  to  capitulate,  and 
then  he  and  his  numerous  garrison  were  allowed 
to  retire  to  Germany,  upon  condition  of  not  serving 
against  the  French  till  exchanged.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mentz,  or  Mayence,  the  republicans  were 
now  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  of  the  estuaries  through  which  the  Rhine 
flows  into  the  North  Sea,  from  Holland  to  Stras- 
bourg ;  and  there  was  noUiing  on  the  right  bank 
of  that  river  to  disturb  this  their  natural  frontier, 
except  Manheim  and  a  few  other  weak  places. 
In  the  month  of  August  Pichegru,  the  conqueror 
of  Holland,  undertook  the  reduction  of  Mayence, 
which  was  occupied  by  Imperial  and  Austrian 
troops  :  as  preparatory  steps,  he  crossed  the 
Rhine,  captured  Dusseldorf,  and  occupied  Manheim. 
The  emperor  had  kept  his  promise  to  England  of 
making  a  great  effort  for  this  campaign ;  and  old 
Wurmser,  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  his  generals, 
was  now  advancing  with  a  good  army  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Claiifait,  succour  Mayence,  and  dri?e 
the  French  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Pichegru  detached  a  division  to  prevent  this  junc- 
tion :  the  division  put  a  part  of  the  Austrians  to 
the  rout;  but,  while  the  French  were  engaged  in 
plunder,  Wurmser^s  excellent  cavalry  advanced  in 
full  force,  threw  the  French  into  confusion,  and 
drove  them  back  to  Manheim.  General  Jourdan, 
who  had  followed  Clair&it  at  the  end  of  the  last 
campaign  from  the  Netherlands,  came  up  to  co- 
operate with  Pichegru  in  the  reduction  of  May- 
ence, and,  crossing  the  Rhine,  he  established  him- 
self on  the  right  bank  opposite  to  the  town,  to  cover 
the  siege  and  assist  in  it.  There  was  another  urgent 
reason  for  Jourdan's  movement:  he  had  exhausted 
the  country  where  he  had  been  quartered  during 
the  winter,  the  treaty  with  Prussia  forbade  him  to 
levy  military  contributions  within  the  marked  line 
of  neutrality,  and,  Mayence  being  once  reduced,  he 
must  push  forward  towards  the  heart  of  Germany 
to  find  food  and  forage  for  his  army.  Clairfeit, 
who  had  been  strongly  reinforced  early  in  the 
spring,  made  a  rapid  and  skilful  advance,  took 
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Jourdan  by  surprise,  obliged  bim  to  decamp 
bastily  and  leave  part  of  bis  artillery  bebind  bim, 
barassed  bim  by  continually  skirroisbing  with 
bis  rear  until  he  reached  Dusseldorf,  and  there 
re-crossed  the  Rhine.  Clairfait  then  threw  a  con- 
siderable part  of  bis  army  across  the  river  into 
Mayence,  in  spite  of  the  French  lines  drawn  round 
that  place.  On  the  29th  of  October  Clairfait  or- 
dered a  general  attack  on  the  Frendi  lines :  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Mayence  made  a  sortie  with  the 
fresh  columns  that  bad  been  thrown  into  the  place ; 
and,  while  these  forces,  divided  into  two* columns 
of  attack,  fell  upon  the  lines  in  front  and  turned 
one  of  their  wings,  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  ascend- 
ing the  river  began  to  cannonade  the  French  in 
their  rear.  The  whole  plan  of  attack  was  beauti- 
fully conceived,  was  admirably  executed ;  and,  if 
Clairfait  bad  only  brought  over  all  his  forces  from 
the  opposite  bank  and  risked  them  all  in  this  one 
great  enterprise,  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  have 
saved  the  French  army  from  entire  destruction. 
As  it  was,  the  Austrians  drove  the  republicans 
from  their  fortified  lines  with  a  terrible  loss,  cap- 
tured their  battering-train  and  most  of  their  field- 
pieces,  separated  them  into  two  divisions,  and 
obliged  one  to  retreat  northward,  while  the  other 
fled  southward.*  The  pride  and  confidence  of  the 
French  were  sadly  damped  ;  but,  if  Clairfait  bad 
acted  in  force  upon  their  retreating,  disorganised 
columns,  be  might  not  only  have  annihilated  them, 
but  have  cut  off  two  other  corps  (Tarmie  that  were 
advancing  by  difiisrent  lines  of  march  towards 
Mayence.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  old 
Wurmser,  who  was  quite  strong  enough  to  have 
contended  with  Picbegru,  without  the  aid  of  that 
large  part  of  his  army  which  Clairfait  had  left  on 
the  right  bank,  obtained  many  advantages  over  the 
republicans,  (who  never  properly  recovered  from 
the  beating  they  got  from  his  cavalry,)  gained  by 
a  simultaneous  attack  the  bridge  of  the  Necker, 
and  drove  Pichegru  within  the  walls  of  Manheim. 
After  the  retreat  of  Jourdan,  and  the  flight  of  all 
the  French  forces  from  the  lines  of  Mayence, 
neither  Manheim  nor  any  other  spot  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  was  a  proper  abiding- place  for 
Pichegru:  after  strengthening  the  garrison,  he 
quitted  Manheim,  recrossed  the  Rhine,  and  was 
allowed  to  effect  a  junction  with  Jourdan.  Wurm- 
ser, who  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  followed 
Pichegru  with  bis  own  and  all  the  troops  which 
Clairfait  bad  left  on  that  side  of  the  river, — ^by  ra- 
pidity of  movement  be  might  have  rendered  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine  a  desperate  or  most  costly 
affair  to  the  retreating  general, — sat  down  before 
Manheim,  which  did  not  surrender  until  the  22nd 
of  November .t  Wurmser  then  formed  a  junction 
-with  Clairfait,  and  tb&  two  presently  recovered  the 

*  Coiuiderable  portioni  of  tbete  Wfianted  retreating  oolamns  feU 
into  a  iierfect  panic;  and  many  of  thme JkyardM  never  stopped  antii 
tiiey  nit  into  the  interior  uf  France,  where  they  spread  the  mnet 
idarniinie  reports,  anerting  (u  Frenchmen  alwavs  do  when  well 
beaten)  that  there  had  been  treason  in  the  camp,  tliat  they  had  been 
betrayed  by  some  of  their  own  officers. 

•f  Six,  or,  according  to  others,  eight  thousand  xepoblicans,  surren- 
dered in  Manhfdm. 
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whole  of  the  Palatinate,  and  of  the  country  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.*  The  successes  of 
the  Austrians  emboldened  them  to  form  the  pro- 
ject of  penetrating  once  more  into  Luxembourg, 
the  loss  of  which  weighed  heavily  on  the  emperor's 
heart.  They  made  preparations  to  this  intent,  but 
were,  as  usual,  slow  in  collecting  and  concentrating 
the  necessary  troops ;  and  Jourdan  and  Pichegru 
advanced  along  the  Rhine  by  forced  marches,  and 
kept  them  in  check.  Some  obstinate  and  sangui- 
nary encounters  took  place ;  but  the  winter  was 
now  settinsc  in  with  great  severity ;  both  repub- 
licans and  imperialists  were  much  exhausted  by  a 
campaign  which  had  commenced  very  late  in  the 
season,  but  which  had  been  exceedingly  active  and 
fatiguing  while  it  lasted ;  and  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  agree  to  an  armistice,  which  was  not  to 
be  broken  by  either  party  without  ten  days'  pre- 
vious notice,  and  during  which  both  belligerents 
were  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  positions 
they  actually  occupied. 

On  the  side  of  Italy,  where  the  French  had 
gained  such  important  advantages  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  their  army,  all  through  the  spring  and 
summer,  was  much  neglected  :  Sie  Austrians  and 
Sardinians,  or  Piedmontese,  now  assisted  by  some 
troops  from  the  south  of  Italy,  comprising  some 
brigades  of  Neapolitan  cavalry  that  behaved  very 
well,  collected  such  a  force  in  the  passes  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines  as  gave  them  a 
decided  superiority.  Almost  all  that  the  republic- 
ans tried  to  do  was  to  keep  possession  of  the  posts 
they  had  gained  in  1194  :  and  even  some  of  these 
posts  they  lost ;  and  they  must  have  lost  many 
more  if  the  allies  had  been  less  sluggish  and  irre- 
solute. Nelson,  who  bad  been  detached  with  a 
small  part  of  his  fleet  to  co-operate  with  Devins, 
and  who  served  on  the  coast  of  Nice,  sometimes 
at  sea,  sometimes  on  land,  doing  soldiers'  work 
(and  much  better  than  most  soldiers  did  it),  was 
driven  almost  frantic  by  the  Austrian  general  to 
whom  his  Sardinian  majesty  had  mainly  intrusted 
the  salvation  of  his  kingdom.  ^*  This  army," 
said  he,  "  is  slow  beyond  all  description ;  and  I 
begin  to  think  that  the  emperor  is  anxious  to  touch 
another  four  millions  of  English  money.  As  for 
these  German  generals,  war  is  their  trade,  and 
peace  is  ruin  to  them ;  therefore  we  cannot  expect 
that  they  should  have  any  wish  to  finish  the  war. 
The  politics  of  courts  are  so  mean,  that  private 
people  would  be  ashamed  to  act  in  the  same  way : 
aU  is  trick  and  finesse,  to  which  the  common  cause 
is  sacrificed."  t  Devins  charged  bis  inactivity 
upon  the  Piedmontese  and  Neapolitans,  and  these 
in  their  turn  attributed  it  to  the  Tudesque  dulness. 
A  good  plan  had  been  formed  for  getting  between 
the  different  French  diviskms  that  occupied  the 
Nissard  territory  and  a  part  of  the  western  Riviera 
or  coast  of  the  Genoese  republic,  for  taking  the 

*  Wurmser  joined  Clairfait  previously  to  the  reduction  of  Manheim  : 
hnf  he  leit  the  greater  part  of  his  foroes  employed  on  that  sieve ;  imd 
Tcry  little  was  underiaken  either  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  river 
nntil  the  lepubliesn  garrison  capitulated. 

t  Southey»  Life  of  Nelson. 
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ftiremost  of  these  divisioDB  in  the  rear,  and  finally 
for  blockading  the  important  port  and  city  of  Nice. 
To  work  out  this  plan  it  was  necessary  that  the 
allies  should  take  possession  of  the  town  and  bay 
of  St.  Remo;  but  when  Nelson  proposed  that 
Devins,  who  had  again  obtained  free  communi- 
cation with  several  parts  of  the  coast  between  the 
Nissard  territory  and  Genoa;  should  embark  a 
considerable  force  for  this  object,  the  general  pre- 
tended to  believe  that  Nelson  only  wanted  pos^ 
session  of  St.  Remo  for  the  advantage  and  snug 
harbouring  of  the  English  ships  of  war,  and  told 
Him  that  the  Bay  of  Vado,  which  was  open  to  our 
shipping,  but  which  could  be  of  no  use  in  re* 
ducing  Nice,  was  a  much  better  and  safer  anchor- 
age. At  last,  after  many  equivocations,  which  left 
Nelson  no  confidence  in  his  word,  Devins  agreed 
to  send  10,000  men  to  St.  Remo,  if  Admiral 
Hotham  would  only  send  him  ships  of  war  and 
transports  enough  to  carry  them.  Nelson  believed 
at  the  time  that,  if  the  whole  of  our  Mediterranean 
fleet  had  been  offered  him  for  transports,  he  would 
have  found  some  other  excuse.  But  Devins  ought 
to  have  been  put  to  the  test  on  the  pointy  and  this 
was  not  done,  for  Hotham  declined  sending  any 
more  ships ;  and  thus  the  old  German  was  enabled 
to  attribute  a  part  of  his  inactivity,  and  the  total 
evaporation  of  an  excellent  plan,  to  the  British 
admiral. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  neutral,  or  pre- 
tended heutral,  powers  and  states  assisted  France 
more  effectually  than  the  allies  or  coalesced 
powers  assisted  each  other.  We  have  seen  what 
respect  the  French  republicans  paid  to  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Genoese  republic  in  1194.  Great  as 
had  been  the  insults  and  wrongs  suffered,  the 
Genoese  senate  made  no  complaint  against  the 
French;  their  subjects  continued  to  serve  and 
assist  them ;  and,  while  they  presumed  to  claim 
from  the  British  fleet  all  the  rights  of  a  strictly 
neutral  state,  they  allowed — ^without  making  a 
single,  effort  or  remonstrance  to  prevent  it— all 
their  roadsteads,  bays,  harbours,  and  the  strongly- 
defended  port  of  the  city  of  Genoa  iUelf,  to  be 
crowded  with  French  privateers,  of  nearly  all  sizes 
and  riggings,  but  of  which  the  most  mischievous 
were  swarms  of  long  row-boats  and  galleys.  Larger 
privateers  were  allowed  to  be  towed  out  of  the  port 
of  Genoa,  to  board  trading  vessels  bound  to  that 
very  port,  and  then  to  return  within  the  mole, 
which  was  bristling  with  cannon — with  cannon 
the  doge  and  his  timid  senate  durst  not  Are  upon 
the  French.  There  was,  from  the  first  advance  of 
the  republicans,  a  strong  party  in  their  favour  in 
the  ci^  of  Genoa;  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
strange  irregular  proceedings  were  indisputably 
attributable  to  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of 
that  small  state — the  neutrality  was  broken  in 
every  way,  because  the  government  could  not  help 
it.  When  a  country  is  in  this  condition  (and  this 
was  the  condition  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
months  of  Tuscany  as  well  as  Genoa),  when  it  is 
invaded  and  domineered  over  by  one  belligerent 


party,  it  can  have  no  reason  to  demand  or  expect 
that  the  other  belligerent  party  should  obiem 
neutrality  towards  it.    Englmd  and  her  aU^ 
respected  the  pretended  neutrality  too  long,  aad 
suffered  much  by  so  doing:  they  ought  to  have 
despised  the  pretension  long  before,  telling  tbe 
Genoese  republic  that,  as  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  defend  itself  against  those  who  trampled  upon 
it  and  laughed  at  every  precept  and  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations,  they  would  not  permit  it  to 
be  converted  into  a  basis  of  operations  against 
them.     After  all  their  scrupulosity  the  allies  were 
driven  into  extreme  measures,  which  might  have 
greatly  benefited  their  cause  if  they  had  resorted 
to  them  many  months  before,  or  as  soon  as  it  wy 
made  evident  to  the  world  that  the  territories  a&d 
ports  of  the  now  small  and  contemptible  republic 
were  wholly  controlled  by  the  French.   It  required 
some  most  barefaced  and  outrageous  acts  to  rooie 
them  from  their  superstitious  veneration  for  a 
visionary  neutrality — some  of  them  had  been  len 
scrupulous  elsewhere.    An  Austrian  commiisaiy 
left  the  citv  of  Genoa  to  go  to  Vado :  it  became 
known  to  the  French  minister  at  Genoa  and  to  the 
captain  of  a  French  frigate  in  that  port,  that  he 
carried  about  10,000/.  sterling  with  him,  end  that 
he  was  to  sleep  at  Voltri.    The  boats  of  the  frigate 
were  sent  out  with  some  adroit  privateers,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  probably  Genoese  sub- 
jects ;  a  party  landed,  robbed  the  commissary,  and 
brought  back  the  money  to  Genoa.     The  very  day 
after  this  buccaneering  exploit  men  were  publicly 
enlisted  in  the  city  of  Genoa  for  the  French  army: 
700  men,  with  1000  stand  of  arms,  were  embarked 
in  the  French  frigate  and  in  other  vessels,  were  to 
land  between  Voltri  and  Savona,  there  join  a  de- 
tachment from  the  French  army,  and  invite  all  the 
Genoese  peasantry  to  a  liberty  and  equality  insur- 
rection.    The  opportune  arrival  of  Nelson  off  the 
mole-head  of  Genoa  prevented  for  the  present  the 
execution  of  this  nice  plan  :  the  French  frigate  got 
within  the  inner  mole,  and  placed  herself  behind 
the  tiers  of  merchant-vessels  of  all  flags  that  were 
there.    The  squadron  of  the  English  hero  was  far 
too  small  to  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  it: 
if  he  remained  to  blockade  the  port  of  Genoa, 
half  a  dozen  other  ports  along  the  Riviera  and  the 
Nissard  coast  required  watching.    He  had  bitteriy 
complained   of  Admiral  Hotham;    that  admiral 
had  now  quitted  the  command,  but  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  who  had  succeeded  to  it  till  the  arrivid  of 
Sir  John  Jervis  from  England,  was  not  more  dis- 
posed than  Hotham  had  been  to  reinforce  Nelson, 
who  only  demanded  two  more  ships  of  the  line, 
with  some  frigates  and  sloops.     And,  in  a  very 
short  time.  Sir  Hyde,  instead  of  reinforcing  the 
squadron,  diminished  it,  leaving  Nelson  nothing 
but  his  own  ship,  the  '  Agamemnon,'  and  one  fri- 
gate and  a  brig.     This  reduction  was  made  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  French  were  rousing  them- 
selves from  their  comparative  lethargy,  and  making 
immense  preparations  for  recovering  the  advanced 
posts  they  had  lost,  for  clearing  the  Alpine  and 
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Apennine  passes,  and  for  canying  the  war  into  the 
plains  of  Piedmont     They  were  in  fact  paving  the 
way  for  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1796.     Nelson 
had  destroyed  many  vessels  on  the  coast ;  and,  a 
few  days  before,  being  called  to  Genoa,  he  had 
chased  a  large  convoy  into  a  fortified  harbour, 
round  which  2000  French  troops  were  stationed. 
While  he  lay  watching  Genoa  other  convoys  got 
into  the  same  port,  which  was  strengthened  by  the 
Prench  troops,  with  their  accustomed  activity  and 
ingenuity — and  there  were  now  above  100  saU  of 
transports,  store-ships,   gun*boats,  and  ships  of 
war  collected  in  that  one  inlet.     Nelson  offered  to 
go  in  and  destroy  the  whole  of  this  fleet,  if  the 
admiral  would  only  send  him  two  ships  of  the 
line.     The  admiral  again  returned  a  flat  refusal, 
and  the  hero  was  left  to  deplore  that  he  could  have 
prevented  the  attack  almost  immediately  after- 
wards made  upon  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese 
army,  if  he  had  been  permitted.*    And  what  were 
the  reasons  of  this  strange  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Nelson**  superiors?     The  Toulon  fleet,  too  happy 
at  having  been  allowed  to  anchor  unmolested  in 
the  Gulf  of  Frejus,  had  not  taken  the  sea  again, 
and  our  fleet  was  superior  too,  even  numerically. 
But  the  truth  was  that^  in  good  part  through  im* 
prudence  and  ill  management,  amounting  in  some 
respects  almost  to  imbecility,  the  Corsicans,  who 
had  received  us  as  friends  and  deliverers,  had 
been  brought  to  regard  us  as  their  worst  enemies, 
and  even  to  desire  a  reunion  with  the  French  re- 
public.   The  islanders  were  almost  in  an  open  state 
of  hostility,  were  carrying  on  a  secret  but  active 
correspondence  with  Toulon  and  with  the  French 
at  Nice  and  Genoa;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the 
viceroy  of  a  royalty  which  lasted  some  eighteen 
months,  required  nearly  the  entire  service  or  pre- 
sence of  the  British  fleet.     General  Devins,  after 
patiently  bearing  so  many  inwilts  and  injuries,  de- 
manded satisfaction  of  the  Genoese  government,  a 
government  only  in  name,  for  the  seizure  of  his 
commissary;  and  then,  without  waiting  a  reply, 
took  possession  of  some  empty  French  magazines 
on  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  pushed  his 
advanced  posts  forward  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
city  of  Genoa.    If  he  had  taken  these  steps  at  first 
he  would  have  fou^d  the  magazines  full :  "  but, 
timid  as  the  measure  was,  and  useless  as  it  was  to 
the  cause  of  the  aUies,  it  was  in  character  with  the 
whole  of  this  Austrian  general's  conduct;  and  it  is 
no  small  proof /of  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
served  the  ene^y,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  he 
could  so  act  with  Genoa  as  to  contrive  to  put  him- 
self in  the  wr6ng.''  t     The  mass  of  the  Austrian 
troops  was  uoy  collected  on  the  shores  of  the  bay 
at  San  Pier  d,''Arena,  which  lies  bo  close  to  Genoa 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  suburb  of  that  city. 
I>evins,  who  \  could  not  but  see  the  storm  about  to 
burst  upon  iiim,   implored  Nelson  not  to  leave 
Genoa,  as,  iif  he  did,  and  if  the  Austrians  should  be 
Mforsted,  thiiir  retreat«by  the  Bocchetta  pass  would 
be  cut  off;  jseeing  that  the  French  frigates  would 
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be  sure  to  land  the  appointed  troops  between  Voltri 
and  Savona;  and  Nelson  staid  where  he  was, 
lamenting  that  his  diminutive  force  would  only 
allow  him  to  act  at  one  point  at  a  moment  when' 
ships  were  required  at  several  points.  While 
Nelson  was  thus  chained  to  one  narrow  spot — fori 
if  he  moved  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
of  Genoa,  the  French  frigates  and  transports  with*^ 
in,  with  hundreds  of  galleys  and  row-boats  to  tow 
them  out,  must  escape  and  land  the  troops  only  a 
few  miles  off— Devins  was  laid  up  with  the  gout| 
which  became  so  bad,  or  so  available  an  excuaei 
that,  just  before  the  French  attacked  him,  or,  as 
others  say,  while  the  battle  was  raging,  he  trans- 
ferred the  command  to  General  Wallis,  and  got 
himself  carried  through  the  Bocchetta  pass  to 
Novi,  a  Piedmontese  town  at  the  foot  of  those 
Apennines.  At  the  end  of  November  the  French 
army  of  Italy,  commanded  by  Massena,  a  Nissard 
by  birth,  whom  the  revolution  had  raised  from  the 
condition  of  a  corpora! — a  young  man  of  rare 
energy  and  ability,  and  who  knew  thoroughly  the 
country  he  was  to  fight  in— put  itself  in  motion, 
having  been  allowed  to  collect  all  its  materials  and 
to  mature  all  its  necessary  preparations.  Generals 
Scherer  and  Serrurier,  commanding  separate  co* 
lumns,  and  pursuing  different  lines,  co-operated 
with  Massena;  and  Generals  Laharpe,  Gharlet, 
Victor,  and  Cervoni,  Colonel  Suchet,  and  other 
officers  whose  names  were  soon  made  famous, 
served  under  him.*  Massena's  great  object  was 
to  get  between  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  to 
cut  them  off  from  one  another,  and  then  beat  them 
in  detail ;  for,  partly  through  their  old  stone-blind- 
ness, and  partly  through  the  necessity  of  watching 
several  accessible  passes,  both  armies  were  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  extent  of  mountainous  country. 
The  attacks  of  the  republicans,  superior  in  num- 
ber and  in  all  essentials,  but  above  all  in  the  qua- 
lities of  their  commanders,  were  nearly  everywhere 
successful.  The  fighting  took  place  among  rocks 
and  precipices,  and  in  the  midst  of  hail  and  rain, 
sleet  and  snow.  The  centre  and  the  right  wing 
were  beaten  from  post  to  post,  and  at  last  put  to  a 
general  and  ignominious  flight.  The  left,  stationed 
at  San  Pier  d' Arena,  and  composed  entirely  of  Aus- 
trians, behaved  better ;  but,  while  attacked  in  front 
and  on  one  of  their  flanks  by  the  republican 
troops,  flushed  with  their  successes,  they  were 
assailed  on  the  other  flank  by  a  swarm  of  French 
gun-boats,  which  Nelson,  though  so  close  at  hand, 
could  not  come  round  to  scatter  and  annihilate. 
And,  after  a  bold  stand,  these  Austrians  also  broke 
and  fled  towards  the  Bocchetta  pass.  "  From  that 
moment,''  says  Nelson,  in  his  expressive  style, 
"  not  a  soldier  staid  at  his  post — ^it  was  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  Many  thousands  ran  away 
who  had  never  seen  the  enemy ;  some  of  them 
thirty  miles  from  the  advanced  posts.  Had  I  not, 
though  I  own  against  my  inclinalioni  l>een  kept  at 

*  Cervoni  wm  a  Oorsican  (there  were  A  gruA  JMMy  Corsicnn  offi- 
cers with  this  army,  and  most  of  them  very  alert,  daring  fellowa) : 
like  Massena.  he  had  been  a  non-commiasioned  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
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Genoa,  from  8000  to  10,000  men  would  hate  been 
taken  prisoners,  and  among  them  General  Devina 
himself;  but,  by  my  means,  the  pass  of  the  Boc- 
chetta  was  kept  open."  Enriched  and  strengthened 
by  the  capture  of  all  the  artillery  and  most  of  the 
baggage,  ammunition,  waggons,  and  stores  of  the 
allies,  the  French  went  to  winter  in  Yado  and  in 
Savona,  being  masters  of  all  the  Riviere  di  Po- 
nente,  and  threatening  at  the  approach  of  spring 
to  descend  into  Italy  and  once  more  tinge  with 
blood  the  waters  of  the  Po.*  The  Austrians  and 
Piedmontese,  driven  from  all  that  coast,  were 
again  deprived  of  every  direct  communication  with 
the  British  fleet ;  and  Nelson,  being  no  longer  of 
any  use  there,  went  away  to  refit.  There  was  not 
a  mast,  yard,  sail,  or  any  part  of  the  rigging  of  the 
*  Agamemnon '  but  what  was  wounded  or  cut  to 
pieces  by  shot ;  and  the  hull  was  so  damaged  that 
it  had  been  for  some  time  secured  by  cables, 
served  or  thrapped  round  it.f 

The  pacification  of  the  Vend^,  effected  during 
this  year,  was  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
French  republic :  it  stopped  a  drain  of  blood  more 
copious  than  any  that  had  flowed  in  her  exterior 
wars,  and  enabled  her  to  liberate  a  large  army 
from  a  most  wearying  service,  and  to  employ  it 
next  year  beyond  her  frontiers  against  her  foreign 
ehemies.  It  also  reduced  to  despair  the  royalists 
in  all  parts  of  France,  and,  coinciding  with  the 
fall  and  discredit  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  altered 
tone  and  system  of  the  government,  it  reconciled 
not  a  few  of  the  royalists  to  the  Convention,  or  to 
its  successor,  the  Directory.  The  reverses  and 
frightful  slaughter  which  the  Vendeans  had  sus- 
tained at  the  end  of  1193  had  not  prevented  their 
rising  again.  Impelled  [by  the  fierce  spirit  of  re- 
venge, and  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  cruelties 
of  Carrier,  Rosignol,  and  the  Infernal  columns, 
they  b^n,  early  in  1794,  to  collect  again  in  arms, 
and  to  make  themselves  formidable  to  the  repub- 
licans, who  had  fondly  believed  that  Uiey  were  all 
but  extinct. 

When  the  fugitives  who  escaped  from  the 
slaughter  at  Savenay  crossed  the  Loire,  a  brother 
of  Cathelineau  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a.  few 
hundred  men  of  Angers,  carried  off  the  wounded 
d'Elbtte,  with  his  wife,  and  some  other  disabled 
oflBcers ;  and  they  then  all  made  their  way  to  join 
the  armyof  Charette,  who  was  maintaining  himself 
on  He  Noirmoutier.  Charette  set  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  striking  some  blow  in  quarters 
which  the  republicans,  in  their  long  pursuit  of  La 
Roche  Jacquelein's  army,  had  left  bare  of  troops; 
but  all  the  sick  and  woimded  Vendeans  were  left 
on  the  isle,  with  a  garrison  of  1800  men,  to  defend 
them  and  the  important  place— the  more  important 
because  it  was  now  almost  the  only  place  through 
which  the  insurgents  could  communicate  with 
England,  and  the  French  princes  and  royalists 
there.  The  republican  general  Turreau  opened  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  garrison — a  corre- 
spondence which  most  probably  consisted  of  a  re- 

•  Carlo  Botu.  f  Southey.  Life  of  N«Uon. 


mittance  of  assignats,  and  of  more  solid  money— 
for  Charette's  garrison  surrendered  the  isle  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  thus  left  the  wounded  and  the 
sick  at  the  mercy  of  the  Jacobins.  D'Elb^  was 
lying  in  bed  between  life  and  death ;  hit  wife  might 
have  escaped,  but  would  not  leave  him  :  they  were 
both  taken.  As  Turreau's  soldiers  entered  their 
chamber  the  wounded  royalist  exclaimed,  ^'  Yes, 
here  I  am !  Here  is  d,*£lb<^  your  greatest  enemj ! 
If  I  had  been  strong  enough  to  fight  or  stand  upon 
my  feet,  you  would  not  have  taken  me  in  my  bed!" 
They  kept  him  for  five  days,  treating  him  with 
execrable  barbarity,  and  then  carried  him  in  an 
arm-chair  to  the  place  appointed  for  fusilading  the 
prisoners,  and  there  shot  him.  His  wife  was  fu- 
siladed  the  next  day,  and  her  brother  and  brother- 
in-law  perished  in  the  same  manner.  Charette, 
who,  with  all  his  bravery  and  ability,  appears  to 
have  been  a  vain,  jealous,  selfish,  and  most  irritable 
mortal,  soon  quarrelled  with  the  gallant  and  ge- 
nerous La  Roche  Jacquelein ;  and  that  young  hero, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  peasants 
and  tenantry,  quitted  the  main  army  and  renewed 
the  death-struggle  by  himself.  But  the  young 
hero's  career  was  soon  terminated.  On  the  28th 
of  January,  1194,  as  he  was  marching  from  Tre- 
mentine  towards  NouailW,  he  fell  in  with  two  re- 
publican grenadiers.  In  an  instant  the  muskets  of 
his  followers  were  at  their  shoulders.  **  Do  not 
kill  them,"  cried  he ;  "I  will  speak  with  them." 
Running  forward,  he  cried,  "  Only  surrender,  and 
you  shall  have  quarter !"  One  of  the  grenadiers 
stepped  back,  presented  his  piece,  and  shot  him 
through  the  brain.  His  followers  sabred  the  gre- 
nadier ;  and,  wishing  to  hide  the  dead,  because  a  re- 
publican column  must  be  close  at  hand,  they  hastily 
dug  a  grave,  and  buried  in  it  their  beloved  chief 
and  the  soldier  that  had  killed  him.  Henri  de  la 
Roche  Jacquelein  w&s  only  in  his  2l8t  year  when 
lie  fell.  Stofflet,  the  chasseur  or  huntsman,  took 
the  command  of  the  young  hero's  party ;  but  the 
hope  and  heart  of  the  Roche  Jacquelein  peasantry 
died  with  Monsieur  Henri.  Dissensions  and  fierce 
jealousies,  carried  even  to  d^th  and  mutual  assas- 
sination and  attempts  at  it,  broke  out  among  the 
subordinate  chiefii ;  hellish  cn^elties  were  committed 
wherever  they  had  the  advantage;  and,  after  a  few 
reverses,  both  Stofiiet  and  Charette  listened  to 
overtures  made  by  secret  agents'  of  the  Convention. 
These  negotiations,  however,  were  soon  broken  oft 
for  none  of  the  royalists  would  trust  the  Jacobins 
and  Terrorists.  On  the  24th  of  September,  1794, 
while  StofiSet  remained  inactive,  Charette  attacked 
a  republican  corps  d'armtSe  in  an  entrenched  camp 
near  Challans,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  This  victory 
gave  Charette  the  entire  command  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  VendtJe  ;  but  the  overthrow  of 
Robefepierre,  and  then  the  lestricted  power  of  his 
rivals,  gradually  introduced  more  hf^ane  views 
and  a  milder  system.  An  amnesty  w  is  published 
in  favour  of  all  such  Vendeans  as  woifld  lay  down 
their  arms;  they  were  assured  that  they  should 
have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religic^,  and  that 
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their  beloved  priests  should  be  molested  no  more. 
The  plan  of  reducing  the  insurgents  by  burning 
their  country,  and  exterminating  them  by  means 
of  infernal  columns,  was  given  up,  and  with  com- 
parative sincerity  the  reformed  Convention  re- 
newed the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  paciBc  nego- 
tiation. At  the  end  of  February,  11 D5,  Charette 
confided  in  the  good  faith  of  the  government 
so  far  as  to  trust  his  person  within  the  walls  of 
Nantes,  in  order  to  open  the  negotiation.  A 
treaty  of  pacification  was  concluded  and  signed. 
It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  the  enmi- 


ties of  the  two  parties  were  irreconcilable,  that  each 
suspected  the  other,  and  that  both  were  preparing 
for  another  struggle.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  they 
accused,  one  another  of  a  breach  of  faith  and  of 
treaty.  For  some  time  Charette  seemed  to  be  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a  quiet  country  gentleman,  but  all 
the  while  he  was  carrying  on  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  receiving  sup- 
plies of  money  from  the  emigrants  in  England. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  money  had  been 
all  he  got  from  this  country ;  but  a  number  of  emi- 
grants, of  miserable  intriguers  and   adventurers, 


Pkack  or  La  Vendec. 


whose  heads  conceived  the  most  absurd  projects, 
\and  whose  hearts  in  many  instances  were  false  to 
ti^e  cause,  crossed  the  Channel,  beset  the  Vendean 
chiefs,  and  eventually  led  them  to  their  ruin. 
Some^Nof  these  men  were  old  officers,  who,  with 
profes8K>?.al  pedantry  and  obstinacy,  insisted  upon 
making  war  in  a  scientific  or  systematic  manner, 
as  a  prelude  to  which  they  wanted  to  drill  and  dis- 
cipline, and  convert  into  mere  machinery,  the  fiery 
peasantry  who  had  instinctively  adopted  the  mode 
of  warfare  best  suited  to  their  country.  About  the 
middle  of  May  an  aide-de-camp  of  Count  d'Artois 
came  over  to  announce  that  a  descent  was  to  be 
made  on  the  coast  of  Britanny,  where  fresh  insur- 
gents, called  the  Chouans,  had  taken  the  field,  by 
an  army  of  emigrants,  under  cover  of  a  great  Eng- 
lish naval  force,  and  that  Charette,  who  could  justly 
complain  of  many  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  paci- 
fication, must  fly  to  arms  and  renew  hostilities  in 
the  Vendee,  in  order  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  Bretons  and  the  coming  expedition.  Some 
money,  which  had  come  all  the  way  from  St.  Peters- 


burg, was  distributed  by  the  aide-de-camp:*  but 
the  cash  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
officers  and  hungry  adventurers  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  country ;  and  it  was  observed  that, 
while  the  officers  showed  a  great  deal  of  ardour, 
the  peasants,  who  had  begun  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
repose,  were  much  less  zealous  than  on  former 
occasions.  The  entrenched  camp  of  the  Essarts 
was,  however,  surprised  and  taken,  the  republicans 
were  defeated  in  two  or  three  minor  encounters, 
and  obliged  to  draw  troops  from  Britanny,  in  order 
to  reinforce  their  army  in  the  Vend^.  Although 
the  project  had  been  repeatedly  under  discussion, 
the  British  government  had  declined  sending  any 
forces  to  this  part  pf  the  Continent.  We  have  ven- 
tured the  expression  of  our  opinion,  that  no  regular 

•  Count  d'Artoia  (aflerwards  Charles  X.)  had  repaired  to  Petcra- 
burg  with  rather  a  numeroui  suite— uH  Ray  aud  haiidioine  yonn^ 
men,  very  noble,  very  brave,  but  all  penniless.  The  Kmpreas  Ca- 
therine gave  tiie  prince  a  atc-ord,  a  frigate,  a  million  of  livres  in  cash, 
and  the  services  of  the  brave  and  skilful  Count  de  Vauban.  Hii 
loyal  highness  d'Artois  p.issed  some  lime  with  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Yurk.  and  then  went  over  to  England  tu  prepare  for  the  great  de- 
scent at  Qniberon. 
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army  could  have  been  'made  rery  available  in  such 
a  country,  or  could  have  acted  effectually  with  auch 
irregular  forces  as  the  Vendeans.  Certainly,  such  a 
pettv  military  expedition  as  our  ministers  and  their 
predecessors  (not  excepting  even  that  famed  war 
minister,  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham)  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  the  French  coast,  as  if  pur- 
posely to  render  our  army  contemptible,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  of  anv  use,  even  if  it  had  been 
sent  in  1193,  before  the  distnal  tragedies  that  oc- 
curred on  the  Loire  and  at  Savenay — before  the 
fall  of  Laval,  Lescure,  d'Elb^e,  and  Henri  de  la 
Roche  Jacquelein  ;  yet,  when  all  these  heroes  had 
perished,  when  the  heart  had  been  taken  out  of 
their  cause,  when  the  bravest  of  the  peasants  had 
been  exterminated,  and  when  the  Vendeans  were 
far  weaker  and  more  divided  than  ever  they  had 
been,  Pitt,  in  an  evil  hour,  allowed  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  the  sanguine  representations  and  in- 
cessant importunities  of  the  FrenOh  princes  and 
emigrants,  and  gave  his  orders  ibf  fitting  out  the 
fatal  Quiberon  expedition.  The  Counts  d*Hervilly, 
d'Hector,  du  Dresnay,  and  Puissaye,  Colonel  Ro- 
thalier,  and  other  royalist  officers,  collected  in 
England  and  in  our  Channel  islands  a  little  army 
of  3000  men,  partly  royalist  emigrants  and  partly 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken  from  the  republicans, 
some  by  land,  some  by  sea  i  almost  all  of  them  had 
been  trained  to  arms  either  in  the  French  aimy  or 
in  the  French  na¥y ;  many  of  them  were  veteflti 
soldiers ;  and  thcte  wete  400  Toulonesc  artillery* 
men,  well  organiied,  and  serving  under  the  otderi 
of  Colonel  Rothaller.  The  Bishop  of  D61  accom- 
panied the  military  stiff,  as  legate  from  the  pope  to 
the  faithful  and  deVuUt  Vendeans.  Count  d'Artoin, 
after  talking  of  taking  the  command  in  person, 
gave  it  to  Puissaye,  together  with  some  \0fiO0L  in 
gold,  or  in  letters  of  credit  on  London,  and  several 
millions  of  livres  in  assignats, — a  paper  money 
which  the  Bourbon  princes  thought  they  had  a 
better  right  to  manufacture  than  had  the  de  facto 
government  at  Paris.  In  expectation  of  being 
joined  by  numerous  bands  of  devoted  royalists, 
Puissaye  also  took  with  him  27,000  muskets,  600 
barrels  of  powder,  provisions  for  three  months 
for  at  least  600(2  men,  and  complete  uniforms  for 
17,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry.  A  fine  squadron 
of  three  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  an  officer 
in  high  estimation,  having  in  charge  50  trans- 
ports with  about  2500  French  troops  on  board, 
set  sail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  early  part  of 
June.  Another  squadron  was  appointed  to  go  to 
Jersey,  and  there  take  on  board,  or  under  their 
convoy,  another  division  of  emigrants,  who  were 
to  be  landed  at  St.  Malo,  where  Puissaye  had 
royalist  correspondents  who  hoped  to  be  able  to 
hoist  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  and  deliver 
up  that  town ;  and  still  another  squadron  was  to 
repair  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  bring  round  some 
regiments  of  emigrants  who  had  formed  part  of 
the  army  of  CondS,  and  land  them  on  another  part 
of  the  western  coast  of  France,  somewhere  in 


Normandy,  or  Britany,  or  the  Vendee  (the  where 
was  never  precisely  settled) ;  and,  when  some  good 
sea-port  town  or  towns  should  be  secured,  then 
another  expedition,  with  English  troops  and  Count 
d'Artois,  was  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  land. 
Thus,  according  to  the  inveterate  and  incurable 
habit  of  all  who  were  contending  with  the  republic, 
the  British  government  and  the  French  princes 
and  the  royalists  made  a  bad  plan  worse  by 
dividing  their  expedition  into  three  or  four  separate 
parts.  If  they  had  collected  all  the  forces  pro- 
posed to  be  employed,  and  had  attacked  the  coast 
at  one  point  and  at  one  moment,  something  might 
have  been  done,  though  not  much.  A  few  weeks' 
delay  to  collect  these  scattered  forces  would  have 
signified  little,  for  the  secret  of  the  expedition  had 
b^n  so'badly  kept  that  nearly  everybody  in  France 
knew  it  was  coming,  and  the  disaflfected  Bretons, 
who,  according  to  the  plan,  ought  to  have  remained 
quiet  until  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet,  had 
committed  the  imprudence  of  flying  to  arms,  and 
had  sustained  several  defeats  before  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren  quitted  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On 
approaching  the  coast  the  English  ships  were  dis- 
covered by  a  part  of  the  Btest  fleet,  but,  although 
Villaret- Joyeuse  had  nine  ships  of  the  line  with 
him,  he  did  not  venture  to  attack  Warren,  suspect- 
ing that  Admirals  Comwallis  and  Lord  Bridport, 
and  that  terrible  commodore,  Sit  Sidney  Smith, 
were  not  far  distant.*  It  was  on  a  bright  sunny 
day— the  flhthof  Jutie — ^that  the  English  squadron 
and  the  transports  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Qui- 
beron. Two  precious  days  wfere  lost  in  debating 
how,  and  where,  and  when  thft  landing  was  to  be 
made,  atid  in  petulant  disputes  that  broke  oat 
among  the  French  oflScers.  On  the  21  th,  at  day- 
break, the  troops  began  to  land  at  the  small  village 
of  Camac,  at- the  head  of  the  bay,  and  this  opera- 
tion was  completed  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man,  a  handful  of  republicans  running  away  from 
the  place.  Georges  Cadoudal,  d'All^gre,  and  other 
royalist  insurgent  chiefs  of  less  name,  hastened  to 
the  coast  and  joined  Puissaye  with  from  4000  to 
5000  men,  badly  armed,  raggedly  dressed,  looking 
more  like  robbers  than  soldiers,  but  brave  and  de- 
termined fellows.  The  Breton  peasanUof  the 
neighbourhood  also  came  into  Camac,  shouting 
Vive  le  Roi!  and  bringing  fresh  eggs,  poultry, 
and  other  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  liberating 
army  that  was  come  to  restore  to  them  their  king 
and  their  religion.  The  muskets  and  the  uni- 
forms, the  ammunition  and  some  of  the  moncv 
were  landed  from  the  ships,  and  distributed  with 
a  liberal  hand.  The  fame  of  this  liberality  at- 
tracted fresh  bands  to  the  Bourbon  standard :  in 
two  days  10,000  royalists,  more  or  less  sincere, 
were  collected  round  Camac :  but  terrible  quarrels 
took  place  in  the  division  of  the  arms  and  dresses 
and  the  other  good  things ;  and  some  of  them, 
when  they  had  got  all  they  could,  decamped  to 

•  It  WM  on  hl»  wturo  toward*  Brttk  that  VUUwt-Joywttt  >** 
three  of  liU  ship*  of  the  Une.  and  w«i  driTen  into  PW  l*OritW  07 
Lord  Bridport.    See  ante»  p.  480. 
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their  own  villages  among  the  hills,  while  others 
took  the  same  course  because  they  could  get 
nothing,  or  were  dissatisfied  with  what  they  got. 
Poissaye  understood  matters  better,  and  would 
have  acted  at  once  in  an  irregular  manner  with 
these  very  irregular  troops ;  but  d'Hefvilly,  who 
disputed  his  auUiority  on  all  points,  and  who  pre- 
tended to  have  the  entire  command  of  the  regular 
troops  which  had  been  landed,  wanted  to  make 
war  according  to  the  schools,  and  expressed  a  very 
lofty  but  very  silly  contempt  for  all  the  Chouan 
bands.  Puissaye  found  it  necessary  to  dispatch 
in  a  cutter  letters  and  messengers  to  Count  d'Ar- 
tois ;  and  some  more  precious  days  were  lost  in 
inactivity.  At  last,  Puissaye  being  assured  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  English  admiral  and 
fleet,  determined  to  attack  Fort  Penthi^vre,  situated 
on  a  small  peninsula  or  promontory  which  en- 
closes Quiberon  Bay  on  one  side,  and  which  is 
only  two  leagues  long  and  one  broad,  and  joined 
on  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus 
called  La  Falaise.  On  the  3rd  of  July  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren,  after  landing  300  British  marines, 
began  to  thunder  at  Fort  Penthi^vre;  Puissaye 
threaten^  an  assault  with  his  Chouans ;  and  the 
republican  garrison,  700  strong,  surrendered  to 
the  royalist  general.  But  by  this  time  the  whole 
of  Britany  was  enveloped  by  three  or  four  corps- 
d'armt^e,  under  the  supreme  command  of  General 
Hoche,  while  Greneral  Candaux,  who  had  collected 
a  large  force  to  watch  Charette  and  Stufflet,  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  any  succour  from  the  Vendt^e, 
and  even  kept  theVeudeans  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 
Some  of  the  Breton  insurgents  bravely  attempted 
to  check  the  advance  of  Hoche's  columns :  but 
d'Hervilly  refused  to  assist  them  with  his  regular 
troops ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July  Hoche  established 
his  strong  right  wing  on  the  heights  of  Ste.  Barbe, 
which  command  the  sandy  isthmus  of  La  Falaise. 
On  the  7th,  d'Hervilly,  with  all  his  regular  troops 
and  with  200  British  marines,  attempted  to  drive  tne 
republicans  from  those  heights,  but  he  was  repulsed 


with  great  loss.  The  republicans  then  descended  in 
dense  column  from  the  heights  of  Ste.  Barbe,  and  the 
royalists,  regulars  and  irregulars,  regimented  troops 
and  bose  Chouan  bands  (many  of  the  latter  being 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children),  ran  fur 
the  sandy  isthmus,  for  Fort  Penthievre,  and  the 
farther  end  of  the  promontory.  But  for  the  good 
provision  of  the  English  admiral,  who  had  stationed 
close  in  to  the  beach  five  launches  armed  each  with 
an  18  or  24-pounder  carronade,  which  kept  up  an 
unremitting  fire  upon  the  republicans,  the  royalists 
would  never  have  been  able  to  cross  the  sandy 
isthmus.  As  it  was,  from  18,000  to  20,000  fugi- 
tives reached  the  promontory,  and  were  there  shut 
up,  as  in  a  bottle,  by  the  numerous  and  still  in- 
creasing forces  of  Hoche.  The  provisions  brought 
by  the  fleet  must  be  soon  exhausted  by  this  im- 
mense crowd,  and  nothing  more  could  be  expected 
from  the  country  ;  except  in  the  confined  limits  of 
Fort  Penthievre,  there  was  no  shelter  or  lodging 
for  them,  and  the  bare  promontory  scarcely  fur- 
nished a  stick  or  a  twig  for  fuel :  they  were  obliged 
to  eat  their  rice  and  their  other  rations  raw.  In 
this  condition,  crowded  together  and  altogether 
comfortless,  fresh  quarrels  broke  out  between  the 
Breton  insurgents  and  the  regulai*  troops;  and 
while  desertions  became  frequent,  no  new,  royalist 
troops  arrived,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  forces 
that  were  to  come  from  Jersey,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
English  coast.  Had  these  forces  .all  arrived  to- 
gether, it  would  now  have  been  too  late;  for 
Hoche  and  Canclaux  had  collected  between  them 
two  great  armies,  and  such  intrenchments  had 
been  made  on  the  heights  of  Ste.  Barbe  as  would 
render  the  dislodgment  of  Hoche  a  most  difficult 
enterprise.  The  British  squadron  in  the  bay  and 
the  many  guns  placed  in  battery  on  Fort  Pen- 
thievre might,  however,  have  defied  for  some  time 
all  the  forces  of  Hoche,  if  treachery  had  not  dis- 
played itself.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  July,  the 
English  convoy  arrived  with  the  royalist  troops 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.     These  troops  were 
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commanded  by  M.  the  Count  de  Sombreuil,  a 
brave  young  man,  son  of  the  late  governor  of  the 
Invalides,  but  their  total  number  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1100.  Before  these  troops  were  well 
landed  Puissaye  detached  Vauban  with  12,000 
Chouans  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  right  of 
Hoche's  camp,  and  then  to  effect  a  junction  with 
some  other  bands  of  insurgents  that  were  aaid  to 
be  gathering  behind  the  heights  of  Ste,  Barbe ; 
and  on  the  following  day  Puissaye  himself  marched 
from  the  narrow  promontory,  crossed  the  sandy 
isthmus,  and  attacked  the  republicans  in  front. 
Both  Vauban*B  diversion,  and  Puissaye's  sortie 
failed  completely :  after  some  desperate  fighting  the 
main  body  of  the  royalists  fled  back  once  more  to 
the  isthmus  of  La  Falaise,  and  once  more  did  they 
owe  their  preservation  to  the  boats  of  the  British 
squadron,  whose  untiring  and  correct  firing  kept 
the  republicans  at  bay.  Yet  Colonel  Rothalier 
lost  nearly  all  his  cannon,  which  sunk  and  stuck 
fast  in  the  deep  sands  at  the  head  of  the  isthmus. 
Still  there  were  guns  at  Fort  Penthifevre,  and  the 
British  fleet  might  have  furnished  more ;  the  ap- 
proaches to  that  place  over  loose  sand  and  under 
the  fire  of  the  English  sailors  were  far  from  being 
easy  to  the  besiegers ;  but  all  the  Frenchmen  who 
had  been  prisoners  of  war  in  England,  and  who 
had  enrolled  in  this  strange  army  merely  for  the 
chance  of  escape,  settled  with  the  republicans  to 
desert  and  put  them  in  possession  of  Fort  Pen- 
thievre.  And  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July — 
a  dark  and  stormy  night— a  detachment  of  repub- 
lican grenadiers  having  approached  near  to  the 
spot,  some  of  these  sham  royalists  who  were  on 
guard  betrayed  the  fort,  helped  in  the  republicans, 
and  fell  upon  their  own  comrades,  shouting  Vive  la 
repMique!  In  a  trice  the  white  flag  was  lowered 
and  a  tricoloured  one  put  in  its  place;  the  timid 
laid  down  their  arms  and  joined  in  the  republican 
shout;  the  traitors  massacred  their  officers  and 
all  such  as  did  not  re-echo  the  Vive  la  repub- 
lique  /  A  scene  of  disorder  and  despair  followed : 
about  1100  troops,  led  by  Puissaye,  hastened  to 
the  shore  and  there  waited  the  return  of  daylight 
and  of  the  English  shipping,  which  the  tempest 
had  obliged  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  D'Hervilly,  mortally  wounded  in  the  affair 
of  the  16th,  could  do  little  more  than  complain ; 
and  de  Sombreuil  was  ignorant  of  the  ground  and 
equally  ignorant  of  who  were  friends  or  who 
enemies  in  the  disorganized  royalist  army.  In 
spite  of  the  storm  and  the  darkness,  some  of  the 
launches  kept  their  station  and  maintained  their 
fire,  and  other  boats  of  the  fleet  ran  almost  upon 
the  beach  to  carry  off  the  fugitives.  But  some  of 
these  boats  were  upset,  some  being  overcrowded 
sank ;  the  number  of  Frenchmen  saved  by  their 
means  was  not  very  considerable.  Not  a  few  of 
the  emigrants  killed  themselves  with  their  own 
swords  or  pistols.  With  the  fire  and  bayonets  of 
the  republicans  on  one  side,  and  the  raging  sea  on 
the  other,  de  Sombreuil,  after  defending  himself 
for  a  long  time  on  the  beach,  surrendered  and 


made  his  men  lay  down  their  arms,  for  the  repub- 
licans, who  were  suffering  severely  from  the  car^ 
ronades  of  the  English  launches,  cried  out,  **  OdIt 
surrender,  and  we  will  do  you  no  harm  ;"  and 
Humbert,  one  of  Hoche*s  generals,  promised,  or  is 
said  to  have  promised  verbally,  honourable  tenns 
of  capitulation.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
the  British  frigates,  which  on  account  of  the  gale 
and  extreme  darkness  had  been  unable  to  approach 
the  shore  in  the  night,  worked  up  to  the  sooth- 
east  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  there  received  on 
board,  by  means  of  boats,  Puissaye  and  his  lluO 
troops,  with  about  2400  Chouans  and  royalists  of 
that  description.  Nearly  all  the  arms  and  uni- 
forms, with  the  ammunition  and  stores*  were  left 
behind  for  the  benefit  of  the  republicsns.  The 
royalists  who  had  surrendered  were  mardied  off  to 
Yannes :  a  sort  of  military  tribunal,  who  denied 
that  there  had  been  any  capitulation,  or  that  any 
such  agreement  could  be  made  with  emigrants  and 
royalists  fighting  with  the  English  against  their 
own  country,  condemned  to  death  the  brave  yooi^ 
Sombreuil,  the  Bishop  of  Ddl,  and  all  the  oflken 
and  gentlemen  taken ;  and,  these  being  all  diot, 
the  common  men  enrolled  themselves  in  Hoche'i 
army.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  next  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  two  small  islands  on  that 
coast,  ana  to  disembark  near  TOrient,  at  their  ovn 
request,  some  2000  of  the  Chouans  whom  he  had 
brought  from  Quiberon  Bay ;  and  these  Chouans 
renewing  their  strange  partizan  warfare  did  mnch 
more  mischef  to  the  republicans  than  they  had 
been  able  to  inflict  upon  them  while  acting  with 
the  regular  troops  of  Uie  royalists.  On  the  29th 
of  August  another  squadron,  consisting  of  one  ship 
of  100  guns,  two  of  98,  and  two  of  74,  besides 
frigates,  and  having  on  board  4000  British  troops, 
sailed  from  St.  Helens.  Some  time  in  September 
this  new  force  joined  Warren,  who  thereupcD 
sailed  to  He  Noirmoutier,  which  had  at  one  time 
been  the  stronghold  of  Charette  and  his  Yendeans, 
but  which  vras  now  occupied  by  a  republican  fiorce 
supposed  or  said  to  be  15,000  strong.  General 
Doyle,  the  commander  of  our  land  troops,  thoueht 
it  prudent  to  decline  any  attack,  and  so,  aailii^ 
away  to  lie  d*Yeu,  a  very  small,  defenc^eaa,  and 
worthless  island  about  fifteen  miles  from  Noii^ 
moutier,  the  English  took  possession  of  it,  and 
remained  there  for  nearly  three  months,  eating  the 
bread  of  idleness  and  discontent  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  and  afaips 
and  men  returned  to  England.  Perhaps  Doyle 
and  his  little  army  might  have  done  something  if 
Count  d'Artois  had  been  more  enterprising  aud 
more  decided ;  and  that  4000  of  our  soldiera  woe 
kept  so  long  on  that  coast  was  certainly  owing  to 
the  French  prince,  with  whom  they  had  been  de- 
signed to  co-operate,  not  in  Britany,  but  in  the 
Vendte.  As  soon  as  Canclaux  weakened  his  army 
to  strengthen  that  of  Hoche  and  crush  the  royalist 
expedition  at  Quiberon,  Charette  resumed  the 
offensive,  gained  several  advantages  over  the  re- 
publicans, and  looked  eagerly  for  the  promised 
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ariiyal  of  Count  d'Artois.  After  the  fusilading  of 
de  Sombreuil  and  the  other  emigrant  officers  at 
Yannea  the  civil  war  returned  to  all  its  old  atro- 
cities :  Charett*  fusiladed  all  the  prisoners  he  had 
in  his  possession,  and  vowed  he  would  never  more 
give  quarter  to  a  single  republican.  At  length  the 
same  aide-de-camp  who  had  visited  him  before  re- 
appeared with  the  positive  assurances  that  the 
mdumful  failure  at  Quiberon  had  not  discouraged 
the  royalists  and  their  allies,  that  Count  d'Artois 
was  coming  very  soon,  and  that  an  English 
squadron  was  bringing  some  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  a  little  more  money  for  the  loyal  Ven- 
deaus.  An  English  ship  really  landed  some 
muskets  and  gunpowder,  but  weeks  passed  away, 
and  were  lengthening  into  months,  before  his  royal 
highness  came  to  the  coast,  and  even  then  he 
would  not  venture  to  land  on  the  continent.  On 
the  10th  of  October  d'Artois  disembarked  at  He 
d*Yeu  and  took  up  his  quarters  with  General 
Doyle.  All  that  he  heard  of  the  murderous  affair 
of  Quiberon  and  of  the  savage  executions  at 
Vannes  filled  his  mind  with  disgust,  not  unmixed 
with  terror,  and  his  courtiers  had  little  inclination 
to  risk  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a  campaign 
in  the  Vendte  with  very  loyal  but  very  rough  and 
uncourtly  peasants,  whose  chief  leaders  were  now 
an  atrabilarious  ex-lieutenant  of  the  navy  and  an 
ex-huntsman  and  gamekeeper.  A  place  of  ren- 
dezvous was,  however,  appointed,  and  Charette, 
fully  assured  that  the  prince  would  land  at  the 
little  port  of  La  Tranche,  united  his  forces,  dis- 
persed some '  republican  detachments,  and  cut  his 
way  to  within  a  day's  march  of  the  appointed 
place.  But  here  d'Artois's  active  aide-de-camp 
met  him  with  the  intelligence  that  his  highness 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  would  choose  a  more 
opportune  moment  and  a  better  place  for  landing. 
"  My  friends,  we  are  lost!"  said  Charette;  "this 
is  my  death  sentence !  To-day  I  have  15,000 
men  around  me,  to-morrow  I  shall  not  have 
300 !"  Falling  back  from  the  coast,  the  Vendean 
chief  saw  his  troops  disperse  rapidly  and  his 
enemies  gather  on  all  sides  of  him :  Hoche,  elated 
with  his  success  at  Quiberon,  arrived  from  Bri- 
tany ;  and  Stofflet,  who  had  but  badly  seconded 
his  chief,  was  demanding  a  conference  with  the 
republican  generals.  After  some  hollow  negotia- 
tion— ^hollow  on  both  sides — Stofflet,  apparently 
without  any  concert  with  Charette,  though  not 
without  instructions  and  pressing  instances  from 
some  of  Count  d'Artois's  people,  collected  an  in- 
considerable force  in  January  (1796),  fought  a 
battle  at  Bressuire,  lost  it,  hid  himself  in  a  se- 
cluded farm-house,  was  discovered  or  betrayed, 
was  seized  in  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  February, 
and,  being  carried  to  Angers,  was  there  executed  on 
the  26th  of  February,  with  four  of  his  companions. 
Charette,  abandoned  by  all  his  followers  except  an 
old  body-servant  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  men, 
and  hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast,  was  surrounded 
in  a  wood  by  the  light  troops  of  General  Travot, 
and  was  at  last  made  prisoner  as  he  lay  stretched 
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on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  his  faithful  servant, 
who  had  been  killed  in  attempting  to  defend  and 
to  cover  with  his  own  body  his  master.  ^'  Is  it 
thou,  Charette  ?''  said  the  republican  general. 
"  By  the  faith  of  Charette  it  is  even  I,"  replied 
the  Vendean  chief.  This  was  on  the  23rd  of 
March  (1796).  Charette  seemed  scornful,  and 
quite  indifferent  to  his  own  inevitable  fate.  Travot, 
who  in  other  respects  behaved  hke  a  man  of  honour 
and  humanity  in  this  horrible  Vendean  war,  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  prevented  his  fierce 
soldiery  from  insulting  and  ill-treating  him.  Tra- 
vot's  superiors  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Direc- 
tory were  not  so  humane :  by  their  orders  he  was 
carried  to  Nantes,  and  made  to  traverse  that 
crowded  city  on  foot,  all  the  way  from  the  gate  on 
the  Loire  to  the  prison.  He  was  coverol  with 
wounds,  his  grey  dress  was  stained  with  blood,  his 
head  was  bound  up  in  a  handkerchief,  his  left  arm 
was  in  a  sling ;  but,  though  pale  and  wasted,  he 
was  as  haughty  and  as  sarcastic  as  ever  he  had 
been.  He  said  to  the  officer  who  escorted  him 
through  the  streets,  and  who  treated  him  with 
great  inhumanity,  '*  Monsieur,  if  1  had  taken  you 
prisoner  I  would  have  had  you  shot  on  the  spot, 
without  fatiguing  you  with  a  long  walk.''  He  was 
put  to  death  on  the  29th  of  March,  himself  giving 
the  word  to  the  republican  soldiers  to  fire,  and  to 
fire  at  his  heart.  The  war  of  the  Vendee,  which 
had  languished  since  the  summer  of  1795  and  the 
failure  at  Quiberon,  may  be  said  to  have  expired 
with  the  death  of  Charette.  According  to  Gene- 
ral Hoche's  own  statement  it  cost  the  lives,  in  all, 
of  100,000  Frenchmen;  and  not  a  fifth  part  of 
the  male  population  of  the  country  was  left  alive.* 
In  other  parts  of  France  the  year  1795  was  a 
red  year.  Though  the  guillotine  was  comparatively 
inactive  in  Paris,  and  though  in  that  city  the  re- 
action against  the  Terrorists  was  not  very  san- 
guinary— the  combat  being  principally  carried  on 
by  FrtSron's  Gilded  Youth  with  their  sticks  and 
clubs — the  retaliation  was  of  a  much  more  fero- 
cious kind  in  many  of  the  departments,  and  in 
some  of  the  great  towns  of  the  South  murders 
and  massacres  were  committed  by  the  royalists 
and  Girondists  upon  the  overthrown  Jacobins 
almost  as  atrocious  and  as  extensive  as  any 
that  they  had  perpetrated  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.f    Many  of  these  hot  southern  re-acteura 

*  Memoiret  de  Madame  U  Marquiaf*  de  la  Rocbe  Jaoquelein;  Ba- 
rante,  Milanxea  Hiitoriqaes,  aru.  Charette.  StuflBet,  Cathelineau, 
Henri  de  la  Roche  Jaoquelein,  See. ;  Biographle  Modeme. 

The  fidlowing  aneodote  ha«  aevaral  timea  been  riled  to  ahow  the 
frightful  eute  ui  which  the  Vendee  waa  lea  :— Nvar  ChoUrt  there 
were  extensive  bleaching-gnmnds,  the  owner*  of  which  kept  a  great 
many  watch-dog>.  large  and  fl^roe.  The  town,  aAer  having  been 
repeatedly  stormed,  sacked,  and  burned,  waa  at  length  abandoned  by 
both  parties.  The  watch-dogs,  to  the  number  of  400  or  &0u.  took 
possession  of  tlie  ruins  and  remained  there  for  many  weeks,  feeding 
upon  the  unburied  bodies  ot  republicans  and  Vendeans  that  lay  scat- 
tered in  the  ktreeu  and  all  round  the  place  in  a  horril>le  abundance. 
After  the  naeiticatton.  when  the  disarmed  townspeople  of  ChoUet  re- 
turned ana  attempted  to  rebuild  their  houses,  the  animals  had  become 
so  feroeions  that  they  attacked  them  and  would  have  devoured  them; 
and  a  battalion  of  republican  soldiers  were  obliged  to  march  agaiust 
the  dogs  and  exterminate  them  before  the  place  could  be  re-inhabited. 

t  The  moderation  of  the  Thermidoriens  in  the  cspiial  has,  how- 
ever, been  much  overrated.  Five  days  aOer  the  execution  of  Hoties- 
pierre  no  fewer  than  tea  tAonioiMl  new  aneats  had  taken  place  in 
Paris  alone  tot  Imputed  Terrorism.  The  saa*  mcaaures  were  applied 
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had  little  right  to  hlame  the  excesses  of  the  Terror- 
ists. They  regimented  assassins ;  and,  under  the 
names  of  "  Companies  of  Jesus,"  and  "  Companies 
of  the  Sun,"  immense  bands  spread  themselves 
through  all  the  South,  on  a  mission  to  plunder  and 
assassinate.  Isnard,  the  fiery  orator  and  habitual 
drunkard — Isnard,  who  had  hastened  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  party,  the  Girondists,  by  speaking;, 
prophet-like,  of  the  destruction  of  Paris,  partici- 
pated in  organising  these  terrible  companies,  and 
stood  by,  with  Chambon,  Guerin,  Cadroy,  and 
other  ModeraieSj  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  many  of 
the  butcheries  diey  committed.  The  prisons  of 
Lyons,  of  Avignon,  of  Marseilles,  of  Tarascon, 
and  of  other  towns,  were  broken  open  by  these 
new  Septembrizers,  who  massacred  in  cold  blood 
all  they  found  within  them.  The  perpetrators  or 
directors  of  these  massacres  were  of  mixed  colours 
and  qualities  :  some  of  them  were  Girondists,  who 
could  not  rest  satisfied  without  a  bloody  and  almost 
indiscriminate  revenge ;  some  were  hot  royalists ; 
some  merely  religious  fanatics,  who  held  that  they 
were  honouring  God  by  destroying  wretches  who 
had  denied  his  existence;  and  a  great  many  of 
them  were  merely  apostate  Jacobins  and  revolu- 
tionists, who,  after  having  played  the  part  of  Ter- 
rorists as  Ht^bertists  or  Dantonists  or  Robespierrists 
now  acted  the  same  part  as  Thermidoriens.  The  old 
national  principles  seemed  to  be  sanctified  in  all  eyes, 
that  violence  and  cruelty  were  to  be  avenged  with 
cruelty  and  violence,  and  that  no  mercy  was  due  to 
a  party  that  had  fallen  and  become  a  weak  dis- 
tracted minority.  The  worst  parts  of  the  national 
character  displayed  themselves  in  as  glaring  a 
light  after  the  so-called  termination  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  as  during  the  most  heyday  part  of  that 
bloody  rt^gime.  Nor  could  the  bloodthirstiness 
and  the  other  crimes  be  now  imputed  to  the 
canaille,  to  the  ignorant,  needy,  desperate  mob ; 
the  re-acteurs  belonged  principally  to  the  respect- 
ability classes ;  and  such  of  those,  classes  as  did  not 
aet,  or  applaud,  watched  what  was  done  with 
calm  indiflference.  In  describing  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  the  scarcely  less  horrible  system  which 
preceded  it,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  confine 
ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  Paris,  the  capital 
and  centre  of  this  revolutionary  Pandemonium; 
we  have  said  scarcely  a  word  concerning  the  horri- 
ble doings  at  Arras,  Troyes,  and  fifty  other  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  have  dropped  a  veil  over  the 
scarcely  credible  exploits  in  the  south  of  Jourdan 
Coupe-T6te,  over  the  towers  and  glaciers  of  Avig- 
non, and  all  the  unspeakable  atrocities  committed 
in  that  ancient  city ;  and  we  must  now  leave  un- 
told the  particulars  of  the  Thermidorien  reaction 
in  the  departments.  Yet,  before  returning  to 
Paris,  we  may  add  a  few  short  sentences,  that  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  faint  conception  of 
this  dawn  of  French  political  moderation. 

The  assassinations  began  at  Lyons  almost  im- 

to  the  rest  of  France,  and  generally  the  priaons  were  filled  by  new 
political  offenders  Outer  than  they  were  emptied  of  the  old  ones. 
Tbia  could  nut  huTe  been  done  if  pains  bad  not  been  taken  pravioualy 
to  dUannaU  the  foor  or  tnw  sans  culottaa.  ^ 


mediately  after  the  10th  Thermidor  and  the  de- 
capitation of  Robespierre.  Lists  were  printed  and 
distributed  of  the  names  of  all  the  individuals  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  as  Terrorists,  or  who 
were  suspected  of  having  denounced  and  accused 
non- Jacobin  citizens ;  and  on  the  same  sheets,  in 
a  parallel  column,  there  were  lists  of  all  the  non- 
Jacobin  citizens  who  had  been  denounced,  guillo- 
tined, fiisiladed,  or  drowned  in  the  Rh^ne.  Guided 
by  these  lists,  the  respectable  young  men— the 
Jeunesse  Doree  of  Lyons — tracked  the  revolution- 
ists from  door  to  door,  made  them  come  out  by 
pretending  that  they  only  wanted  to  conduct  them 
to  the  Commune,  and  then  shot  them,  stabbed 
them,  cut  them  to  pieces  in  the  streets.  The 
dead  bodies  were  tied  to  the  first  cart  or  carriage 
that  happened  to  pass,  were  dragged  to  the  banks 
of  the  Kh6ne,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  to  Host 
down  to  Avignon  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  If 
no  vehicle  was  passing,  the  assassins — the  Gilded 
Youth,  the  hope  of  their  country — dragged  the  dis- 
figured corpses  with  their  own  arms  to  the  quays, 
and  hurled  them  into  the  river  with  imprecations 
and  curses.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  to  condemn 
these  atrocities.  The  bourgeoisie,  the  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  traders,  and  shopkeepers,  who 
were  now  absolute  master*  of  the  town,  contented 
themselves  with  saying,  at  every  dead  body  that 
passed,  "Well,  there  is  one  villain  the  less !" — and 
at  times  they  directly  excited  and  encouraged  the 
zeal  of  the  assassins,  who  in  many  cases  were  their 
own  brothers  or  cousins,  sons,  nephews,  or  clerks. 
The  murderers — the  members  of  a  nation  which, 
on  very  insufficient  grounds,  had  passed  fur  the 
most  gallant  in  Europe — made  no  distinction  as  to 
sex,  treating  the  Jacobinesses  even  as  they  treated 
the  Jacobins.  Failing  in  finding  one  Richard,  a 
picture-dealer,  they  seized  his  daughter,  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  and  carried  her  to  prison,  where  she 
was  put  to  death,  with  scores  of  other  victims. 
Three  women  were  assassinated  in  the  open  streets. 
Madame  Roua,  a  marchande  de  modes,  was  invited 
to  step  out  of  her  shop,  and  then  her  brains  were 
blown  out  before  her  own  door.  These  excesses 
were  not  committed  merely  in  the  first  madness 
which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Terrorists; 
they  were  prolonged  through  many  months  :  Ro- 
bespierre had  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1794;  yet, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1195,  the  Jeunesse  Doree  ol 
Lyons,  fatigued  with  single  separate  assassinations, 
and  weary  of  the  delay  and  forms  of  law  as  exer- 
cised by  the  new  tribunals,  determined  upon  a 
massacre  en  masse.  The  signal  to  begin  was  given 
at  the  public  theatre.  The  young  men  divided 
themselves  into  three  troops,  marched  instantly  to 
the  three  prisons  of  the  town,  which  contained  real 
Jacobins  and  suspects,  broke  open  the  doors,  and 
butchered  ninety-seven  individuals,  inclusive  of 
five  women.  At  one  of  these  prisons  the  captives 
made  a  desperate  resistance ;  the  Jeunesse  Doree 
lost  twelve  of  their  own  number,  and  finished  the 
battle  by  setting  fire  to  the  building.  A  woman 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms  was  seen  to  throw  her- 
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self  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  prison  toweri  into 
the  midst  of  the  flames.  And  what,  under  the 
boasted  return  of  mercy  and  moderation,  law  and 
ju8ti(;e,  were  the  judicial  consequences  of  these 
monstrous  proceedings  ?  Fiflteen  young  men,  no- 
toriously guilty,  and  conspicuous  among  the 
kgorgeurSi  were  tried  before  the  tribunal  of 
Roanne,  and  were  acquitted  by  the  jury.  On 
returning  to  Lyons  they  were  honoured  with  a 
triumphal  entrance :  women,  married  and  un«. 
married,  and  mostly  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  respect- 
ability class,  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  strewed 
flowers  on  their  path,  and  at  night  they  were  pub- 
licly crowned,  like  heroes  of  antiquity,  in  the  re- 
sounding theatre.  With  such  encouragement,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Lyonese  moderates 
should  continue  their  work  of  assassination  for  a 
very  long  time.  At  Aix,  in  Provence,  the  Jeu- 
nesse  DorSe^  after  making  an  attack  with  cannon 
and  butchering  a  great  many  persons,  set  fire  to 
the  prisons,  in  the  hope  of  burning  all  that  re- 
mained in  them.  Subsequent  to  this  massacre, 
Isnard,  the  orator,  the  legislator,  who  chanced  to 
be  at  Aix,  addressed  the  citizens  from  the  balcony 
of  an  inn,  and  charmed  them  with  one  of  his 
flashes  of  eloquence.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  you  have 
no  arms,  if  you  have  no  muskets,  dig  up  the  bones 
of  your  fathers,  and  make  use  of  them  to  extermi- 
nate all  the  Jacobin  brigands !"  At  Fort  St.  Jean, 
in  Marseilles,  one  of  the  most  frightful  of  mas- 
sacres was  perpetrated  under  the  eye  of  Cadroy, 
another  Conventialist,  a  bosom  friend  and  (in  this 
reaction)  a  collaborateur  of  Isnard.  **  Children 
of  the  Sun,"  cried  Cadroy  to  the  egorgeurs  in  the 
act  of  butchering  defenceless  men ;  "  Children  of 
the  Sun,  I  am  at  your  head,  and  will  die  with  you 
if  necessary.  But  can  you  not  do  your  work  with- 
out making  so  much  noise  ?  You  will  disturb  the 
town."  At  Toulon  the  ultra-Jacobin  party  were 
treated  with  the  same  inhumanity  that  they  had 
meted  out  to  the  royalists  in  1793.  The  worst 
proceedings  of  the  Parisian  Septembrizers  were 
imitated  and  repeated  upon  different  objects ;  and, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  South,  the  quantity  of 
blood  spilt  must  have  been  prodigious,  for  slaugh- 
ters or  assassinations  were  committed  in  etery 
town,  in  every  village  and  hamlet ;  and  this  Ther- 
roidorien  fury  of  revenge  raged  at  intervals  for 
months,  and  even  for  years,  leaving  family  feuds 
which  have  not  entirely  ceased  at  this  day. 

The  victory  of  the  National  Convention  over  the 
Mother  Society  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  obtained 
solely  by  Freron's  Jeunesse  Dorke^  had  led  di- 
rectly to  the  trial  and  execution  of  Carrier ;  and 
that  great  event  was  soon  followed  by  renewed  and 
much  bolder  attacks  on  Billaud-Varennes,  Bar- 
rere,  Collot  d*Herbois,  and  Vadier.  Chenier,  a 
bad  poet  and  a  worse  man,  made  another  motion 
for  the  recall,  to  the  loving  bosom  of  the  legis- 
lature, of  all  the  Girondists  who  yet  survived :  he 
-was  seconded  by  Sieyes,  who  made  a  mathematical 
speech,  and  by  Merlin  de  Douai,  who  thought  that 
they  ought  to  be  reinstated  not  merely  in  the  Con- 


vention, but  also  in  the  governing  committees. 
The  Montagnards  made  some  timid  resistance,  but 
Chenier's  motion  was  carried,  and  twenty-two  Gi- 
rondists— all  that  had  escaped  the  guillotine  and 
famine  or  suicide — were  readmitted  to  their  seats 
in  the  Convention,  after  eighteen  months  of  pro- 
scription. They 'associated  themselves  with  the 
Thermidoriens ;  but  some  of  this  party  were'  so 
much  alarmed  and  irritated  at  their  recall,  that 
they  immediately  went  over  and  joined  the  Moun- 
tain. In  this  number  were  Thuriot,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Robespierre,  and  draper  Lecointre,  who 
had  so  obstinately  pursued  Billaud,  Collot,  and 
Barrfere.  **  You  know  not  what  you  are  doing," 
cried  Thuriot  to  his  colleagues ;  *'  these  Girondists 
will  never  pardon  you  for  what  you  did  or  suffered 
to  be  done  to  them !"  On  the  2nd  of  March,  or 
12th  Ventose.  very  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
twenty-two  Girondists,  Saladin,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one,  reported  that  there  were 
good  grounds  of  accusation  against  Billaud,  Collot, 
Barrere,  and  Vadier ;  and  forthwith,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  butcher  Legendre,  a  decree  of  provisory 
arrest  was  launched  against  these  four  men,  who 
had  little  to  plead  except  that  they  considered  all 
they  had  done  as  necessary  to  save  liberty,  repub- 
licanism, and  their  country ;  that  in  doing  what 
the^  had  done  they  had  only  executed  the  laws 
which  the  Convention  itself  had  previously  passed  ; 
and  that,  in  many  instances,  they  had  been  over- 
awed and  driven  (towards  by  Robespierre,  Couthon, 
and  Saint-Just.  Vadier  ran  away  and  hid  him- 
self; the  other  three  were  laid  fast  in  the  dismal 
prison  to  which  they  had  consigned  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  victims.  The  three  ex-dictators  had  their 
friends  and  partisans,  and  the  Thermidoriens,  who 
had  stepped  into  all  the  governing  committees,  and 
filled  every  office  with  their  allies  or  creatures,  had 
so  managed  matters  as  to  create  many  enemies  in 
Paris.  These  new  authorities  and  ruling  powers 
were,  almost  to  a  man,  corrupt,  rapacious,  and 
depraved  in  morals  and  habits  of  life,  scoundrels 
that  jobbed  in  the  stocks,  in  the  national  contracts, 
and  in  almost  everything  else  whereby  money  was 
to  he  made;  many  of  them,  beggars  before  the 
revolution  began,  made  a  pompous  display  of  their 
wealth,  and  revelled  in  luxury  aud  festivity,  in 
banquets  and  balls  of  the  most  costly  kind,  while 
the  people  of  Paris  were  almost  starving,  and 
assuredlv  suffering  far  worse  privations  than  any 
they  had  known  at  the  beginning  or  during  any 
previous  part  of  the  revolution.  The  populace 
could  not  but  remember  that  Robespierre,  Couthon, 
and  Saint-Just  were  men  that  despised  money  and 
led  quiet,  modest  lives,  and  that  in  their  days  the 
people  of  Paris  at  least  had  bread  to  eat;  nor 
could  they  forget  that,  so  long  as  Billaud*  Collot, 
and  Barrere  retained  their  power  in  the  committee 
of  Bcdut  Public^  there  was  a  comparative  abund- 
ance of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  They  nick- 
named Boissy-d'Anglas,  the  present  manager  of 
the  subsistence  department,  and  a  speculating 
money-making  man,  Boisxy-Pamine.   Hungry  and 
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desperate  as  they  were,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
real  sans-culottes  should  make  an  effort  to  upet 
the  new  system.  These  Thermidoriens,  said  they, 
after  taking  all  power  from  the  people,  have  stop- 
ped the  payment  of  the  forty  sous  per  day  to  the 
poor  and  only  true  patriots,  and  are  spending  each 
of  them  daily  more  money  than  nourished  the 
revolutionary  committee  of  a  whole  section.  This 
must  not  be !  We  must  release  Billaud,  CoUot, 
Barrfere,  and  the  other  members  of  ^eold  governing 
committees,  and  send  these  Thermidorien  intruders 
to  prison  or  the  guillotine.  Such  prompting  as  was 
needed  was  given  by  Vadier  and  his  numerous  i^ents. 
The  22nd  of  March,  or  3rd  Germinal,  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  trial,  before  the  National  Convention, 
of  Billaud  and  his  companions.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  which  was  a  decade,  or  republican  sab- 
bath, the  sans-culottes  of  the  Faubourgs  St.  An- 
toine  and  St.  Marceau  collected  in  large  bodies, 
and  marched  down  to  the  Convention,  shouting 
^  Bread !  Bread !  Bread !  and  the  Constitution  of 
93 !  Bread,  and  Liberty  to  the  imprisoned  Pa- 
triots !*'  Near  to  the  Tuileries  they  met  a  few  of 
their  antagonists,  Fr^ron's  Gilded  Youth ;  but,  be- 
ing more  mercifiil  or  more  timid  than  in  former 
times,  they  only  threw  these  smart  young  men  into 
the  pond  or  basin  in  the  Tuileries  gardens.  But, 
before  these  insurgents  or  very  turbulent  petition- 
ers invaded  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  the  cry  was 
spread  that  the  Convention  was  in  danger, — that 
the  Jacobins  were  going  to  deliver  their  chiefs ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  fighting  Jcunesse  Dorkey  fol- 
lowed by  some  5000  or  6000  citizens  of  the  re- 
spectability sections,  marched  to  the  Tuileries,  dis- 
persed the  mob,  and  mtmnted  guard  round  the 
Convention.  Being  thus  delivered,  and  yet  warned 
of  the  danger  they  were  supposed  to  have  run,  that 
merciful  legislature,  on  the  proposition  of  Sieyes, 
voted  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  martial  law, 
under  the  moderated  name  of  Loi  de  grande  poHce, 
On  the  appointed  day,  the  22nd  of  March,  Billaud, 
CoUot,  and  Barr^re  were  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Convention.  The  trial  lasted  many  days. 
Their  old  colleagues,  who  now  felt  that  they  must 
support  them  or  perish  with  them — that  no  mercy 
or  compromise  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Ther- 
midoriens and  revengeful  Girondists—defended  or 
excused  their  public  conduct,  and  nearly  all  the 
present  members  of  the  Mountain  supported  them 
warmly.  But  the  Mountain  was  now  a  minority ; 
minorities  never  had  any  weight  in  representative 
France,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  men  that  nothing 
but  a  strong  popular  demonstration  could  prevent 
a  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  patriots  of  the 
Faubourgs,  who  had  been  in  a  sort  of  permanent 
minor  insurrection  ever  since  the  1st  Germinal, 
repeated  their  visit  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  12^ 
Germinal :  they  were  more  numerous,  and  appa- 
rently more  furious  than  before :  they  wore  on  their 
hats,  ^  Bread ;  the  Constitution  of  93 ;  the  liberty 
of  the  Patriots !"  and  this  time  they  burst  into  the 
hall  of  the  Convention,  and  seated  themselves  down 
among  the  members  of  the  Mountah),  many  of 


whom  unequivocally  declared  for  them.  Crassoui, 
a  deputy  from  the  island  of  Martinique,  a  decided 
Montagnard  and  ultra-Jacobin,  said  that  the  Con- 
vention ought  instantly  to  restore  to  liberty  all  the 
patriots  who  had  been  arrested  since  the  fall  of 
kobespierre ;  that  the  royalists  were  agitating 
France  more  than  ever ;  that  the  aristocrats  wtn 
showing  themselves  everywhere,  and  triumphing 
in  all  public  places,  preventing,  at  the  thajtres, 
the  singing  of  patriotic  airs,  which  was  an  evident 

Eroof  that  they  were  conspiring  against  the  repub- 
c.    Ruamps  declared  that  the  committees  of  go- 
vernment had  given  30,000  francs  to  the  mutct- 
dins  or  dandies ;  and  that  he  would  proclauntoail 
France  that  the  committee-men,  the  Thermido- 
riens, the  restored  Girondists,  and  all  who  sit  on 
the  cdt(^  droit,  were  so  many  tyrants.    Bourgeois, 
another  Montagnard,  said  that  the  new  committees 
of  government,  after  having  organised  famine,  were 
organising  a  counter-revolution  ;  and,  being  inter- 
rupted by  some  of  the  Thermidoriens,  who  told 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  utter  vociferations  against 
the  government,  as  such  things  irritated  the  minds  of 
the  people,  he  sh^k  his  fist  at  the  cdt^  droit,  andtheo 
rushed  to  the  tribune  and  struggled  and  wrestled 
and  scratched  with  Tallien  and  Bourdon  de  I'Oise, 
who  attempted  to  drag  him  from  the  speaking-place. 
The  Thermidoriens  cried  out  for  a  decree  to  com* 
mit  this  pugnacious  Bourgeois  to  the  Abbaye:  die 
Montagnards  shouted,  *  Vote  the  liberty  of  the  un* 
prisoned  patriots !'  and  the  galleries,  and  the  so- 
called  deputations  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  roared 
''  Bread !   Bread !  Give  us  bread,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  93!"    Thuriot  announced  that  there 
was  a  system  on  foot  for  revising  the  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  93,  and  for  driving  France 
back  to  the  monarchic  constitution  of  91.    Leo- 
nard Bourdon,  Lecointre  of  Versailles,  Camhon, 
Amar,  and  others,  who  had  helped  the  The^ 
midoriens  to  overthrow  Robespierre,  but  who  hsd 
returned  to  their  old  seats  on  the  Mountain,  were 
equally  violent,  telling  the  people  that  they  were 
purposely  starved  by  the  iniquitous  committees  of 
government,  who  were  all  in  a  conspiracy  against 
liberty.    The  mob,  which,  as  usual,  comprised  a 
vast  number  of  women,  kept  increasing  so  rapidly, 
that  every  comer  of  the  Hou^s  was  soon  crammra 
to  suffocation.     Several  deputies  cried  out  that 
they  were  all  but  smothered,  and  implored  the  pre- 
sident to  beg  the  citizens  and  citizenesses  to  defile 
through  the  hall,  and  leave  the  legislators  space 
and  air  to  breathe.     Great  as  was  the  mob^  it  mm 
more  peaceable  and  more  submiMive  to  the  law 
than  many  other  mobs  which  had  at  various  times 
invaded  the  august  Areopagus,  for  th^  neither  used 
nor  even  showed  any  pikes  or  swords,  coafinisg 
themselves  to  words,  which  were  principally  de- 
mands for  bread  :  but  matters  had  changed  now 
from  what  they  had  been ;  the  Paris  artiSerj  was 
secured  by  the  governing  committee ;  the  tocsin, 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  Hj6td-d&-Yilie 
at  the  defeat.of  Robespierre  and  the  Commune^  was 
now  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  Tuileries,  just  over 
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the  Convention-hall,  and  at  the  order  of  the  pre- 
sident that  dreadful  hell  was  set  a-going  to  call  the 
Golden  Troop  and  the  reapectahiliiy  sections  to  the 
rescue.  And,  at  the  sound  La  Jeunesse  DoreCj  the 
respectahilities,  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets, 
came  marching  and  drummiug  to  theTuileries 
gardens  and  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the 
quays  between  the  palace  and  the  river  side. 
Fichegru,  the  conqueror  of  Holland,  who  chanced 
to  be  at  Paris,  and  in  the  palace,  was  named  com- 
mandant-in-chief in  the  capital  until  the  danger 
should  be  over,  with  Merlin  de  Thionville  and 
fiarras  for  his  adjoints.  The  unarmed  mob  slunk 
out  of  the  palace,  and  dispersed  as  rapidly  as  they 
could,  only  giving  two  or  three  wounds  and  re- 
ceiving two  or  three  dozen  in  their  retreat.  The 
liberated  triumphing  Thermidoriens  then  decreed 
that  Billaud-Varemies,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  fiarrtsre, 
Vadier  were  guOty  of  all  the  state  crimes  with 
which  fhey  were  charged,  and  that  they  should  be 
deported  or  transported  for  life  to  French  Guiana. 
Nor  did  the  victorious  party  stop  here,  but,  con- 
tinuing their  work  of  vengeance,  they  decreed  that 
Crassous,  Ruamps,  Bourgeois,  Leonard  Bourdon, 
Dahem,  Amar,  Choudieu,  Ghasle,  Lecointre, 
Cambon,  and  six  other  Montagnards  who  had 
taken  put  with  the  mob  (called  insurgents  by  the 
winning  party,  and  petitioners  by  the  party  that 
lost),  should  be  put  under  arrest  and  sent  to  the 
strong  castle  of  Ham.  The  Thermidoriens  further 
declared  Pans  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and,  hav- 
ing done  all  this  business,  the  wearied  Convention 
rose  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Little  time 
was  allowed  for  making  adieus  and  packing  up 
portmanteaus :  those  condemned  to  deportation  to 
Guiana,  and  those  consigned  to  imprisonment  in 
the  castle  of  Ham,  were  all  to  take  their  departure 
irom  Paris  this  very  morning,  the  13th  Germinal, 
or  2nd  of  April,  *'  slave  style.''  It  was  expected 
that  an  insurrection  would  be  made  to  hberate 
them,  and  therefore  Pichegru  and  his  adjoints. 
Merlin  de  ThionviUe  and  Barras,  were  on  the  alert. 
Vadier,  who  had  been  tried  and  condenmed  en  con- 
tufnacBy  could  not  be  found;  Barr^re,  whose 
windings  and  shufflings  had  brought  him  to  this 
sad  pass,  was,  or  feigned  to  be,  extremely  sick ; 
but  he,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  CoUot  d'Herbois 
were  removed  from  their  prison  and  put  into  one 
carriage.  Thuriot,  Amar,  Ruamps,  Chasle,  and  all 
of  the  seventeen  Montagnaids  that  could  be  seized, 
were  placed-  in  other  carriages.  The  postillions 
mounted  their  horses,  and  the  carriages  rolled 
away,  preceded  and  surrounded  by  mounted  gend- 
armes with  loaded  pistols  in  their  holsters  and 
^with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands.  An  immense 
multitude  had  collected  in  the  Champs  Elysiies, 
and  as  the  coaches  arrived  there  some  of  the  sans- 
culottes cried  that  it  was  the  Convention  running 
away  to  ChlLlons  with  all  the  people's  money,  and 
others  cried  that  it  was  the  patriot  deputies  un- 
jus^y  torn  fh)m  the  bosom  of  the  Convention,  and 
frojxt  the  functions  with  which  the  people  had  in- 
vested them.    In  a  trice  the  mob  arrested  the 


carriages,  dispersed  the  gendarmes,  and  conveyed 
the  coaches  and  those  in  them  to  the  committee- 
room  of  the  section.  At  the  same  instant  another 
mob  fell  upon  the  guard  at  the  Barrier  de  I'Etoile, 
seized  some  cannons  that  were  there,  and  pointed 
them  along  the  road  which  led  from  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  across  the  Champs 
£lys<^s.  But  presently  the  conqueror  of  Holland 
arrived  with  a  great  force,  including  some  hundreds 
of  the  Jeunesse  Dcree.  Two  or  three  guns  were 
fired  on  either  side  (it  is  said  that  Pichegru  ran 
some  danger),  and  then  the  insurgents  took  to 
their  heels,  and  the  carriages  with  the  prisoners  in 
them  were  driven  off  rapidly  through  the  Barrier 
de  TEtoile  without  further  interruption.  The  vic- 
torious party  then  proceeded  to  disperse  a  great 
meeting  of  some  of  the  sans-culottic  sections,  who 
had  declared  themselves  to  be  a  permanent  assem- 
bly, and  who  were  said  to  be  plotting  a  new  insur- 
rection. In  a  few  hours  Pichegru  appeared  in  the 
Convention,  and,  saying,  with  a  most  rare  brevity, 
**  Representatives,  your  decrees  are  executed,"  laid 
down  his  commandantship.  The  three  ex-dictators 
were  carried  safely  to  Brest,  and  the  authorities 
there  were  ordered  to  ship  them  off  by  the  first 
opportunity  for  the  pestilential  swamps  of  French 
Guiana.  But  Barr^re's  shiftiness  saved  him  from 
this  dreadful  voyage :  he  contrived  to  be  left  be- 
hind at  Oleron  when  the  other  two  set  sail  with  a 
fair  wind — which  made  a  wit  observe  that  this  was 
the  first  time  Barr^re  had  neglected  to  go  with  the 
wind.  After  two  or  three  other  revolutions  or  in- 
surrections, the  revolution  of  the  18th  and  19th 
Binmaire  (1199),  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  upset 
the  Directory  with  grenadier's  bayonets,  and  esta- 
blished a  new  kind  of  tyranny  under  the  name  of 
Consulate,  restored  him  to  entire  liberty.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  set  up  a  Bonapartist  news- 
paper, entitled  the  *  Anti-Britannic'  This  journal 
was  not  very  successful,  and  his  employer  was  far 
from  liberal :  he  led  but  a  poor  life  in  the  coffee- 
houses and  garrets  of  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
He  re-appeared  for  a  moment  on  the  political  scene 
in  1815,  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  exiled  by 
a  royal  ordonnance,  and  he  died  at  last  in  a  foreign 
country  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Collot  d'Herbois 
died  of  fever  and  drink,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1796,  or  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Guiana. 
Another  deported  or  transported  republican — an 
innocent  victim  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Directory — 
describes  him  as  lying  upon  the  ground  in  a  raging 
fever,  and  exposed  to  a  burning  sun  :  in  his  agony 
or  delirium  he  had  swallowed  a  whole  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  the  negroes  who  had  been  appointed 
to  carry  him  on  a  brancard  from  Kouron  to 
Cayenne,  a  distance  of  six  leagues,  had  thrown 
him  down  to  perish.  To  a  surgeon  who  found 
him  in  this  sad  state,  he  said,  '*  I  have  tlie  fever 
and  a  burning  sweat,"  "  I  believe  it,"  rejoined 
the  surgeon ;  ^*  you  are  sweating  crime !"  He 
expired  vomiting  froth  and  blood,  invoking  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  vainly  calling  for  a  priest.    The 
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pestiferous  climate  proved  leas  fatal  to  Billaud- 
VareDDes,  who  probably  drank  less  brandy :  this 
ex-legislator  and  dictator  betook  himself  to  the 
taming  and  educating  of  parrots  and  parroquets, 
with  which  the  country  abounded ;  and  the  new 
batch  of  reyolutionists  that  were  sent  to  Guiana  after 
the  revolution  of  the  1 8th  Fructidor  found  him 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  family  of  these  noisy 
loquacious  birds,  which  he  had  taught  to  speak 
French.  It  appears  that  after  some  years  he 
escaped,  or  was  let  go,  and  that  he  was  seen  to 
arrive  at  New  York,  in  May,  1816,  with  an  appear- 
ance very  like  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Thermidoriens  rapidly  organised  a  strong 
guard  for  the  protection  of  the  Convention,  and 
by  adroit  management  got  all  the  military  force  in 
Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  under  their  immediate 
control.  They  then,  at  first  cautiously  and  after- 
wards boldly  attacked  the  principles  of  democracy, 
and  announced  that  the  constitution  of  93  was  a 
Decemviral  constitution,  dictated  by  terror,  and 
altogether  unfit  fur  France.'  They  named  a  com- 
mittee of  eleven  members  to  prepare  what  they 
called  organic  laws,  intimating  very  plainly  that 
the  «ans-culottic  order  were  to  be  excluded  not 
merely  from  power  and  office,  but  also  from  the 
right  of  voting.  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  was  treated  as  a  delusion  and  an  imprac- 
ticability, and  the  axiom  was  emitted  that,  for  the 
good  of  the  people  themselves,  there  must  be  a 
power  distinct  from  and  above  the  people.  Foiled 
and  beaten  as  they  had  been,  the  sans-culottes 
would  not  submit  without  a  struggle :  the  faubourgs 
were  again  agitated,  and  the  puor  were  rendereid 
more  and  more  desperate  by  the  continued  scarcity 
of  bread  and  the  dearness  of  all  provisions.*  They 
still  had  some  leaders  who  knew  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  revolution-making ;  and  these  leaders,  as 
far  as  their  restricted  means  allowed,  organised  a 
new  insurrection.  On  the  Ist  Prairial,  or  20th  of 
May,  *'  in  the  name  of  the  people  in  insurrection 
to  obtain  bread  and  to  re-possess  themselves  of 
their  political  rights,"  they  proclaimed,  at  a  great 
meeting  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  democratic  constitution  of  93 ;  the  dis- 
missal and  arrest  of  all  the  present  members  of 
government ;  the  liberation  of  all  the  patriots ;  the 
convocation  of  primary  assemblies  for  the  25th 
Prairial ;  the  convocation  of  a  new  legislative  As- 
sembly to  replace  the  Convention,  which  ought  to 
have  dissolved  itself  long  before;  and  the  im- 
mediate suspension  of  all  authority  that  did  not 
emanate  from  the  people.  They  resolved  to  create 
a  new  municipality,  to  seize  the  barriers,  the  tele- 
graph, the  alarm-guns,  the  tocsins,  and  all  the 
drums,  and  not  to  allow  themselves  an^  rest  until 
they  had  secured  food,  tranquillity,  liberty,  and 
happiness  to  all  the  French.    They  invited  the 

*  '*  It  wonld  be  difficult,"  tnid  one  of  the  newspapers  on  the  19th 
FlorUd*  or  just  eleven  dsys  befon*  this  insurrection,  "to  find  to-day, 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  a  people  «u  wretched  as  those  who 
inhabit  tlie  city  of  Paris.  "Yesterday  we  received  only  two  ounces  of 
bread  a-pieoa ;  and  to-daj  this  miserable  ration  has  been  diminiriied. 
All  our  streets  are  re-echoing  with  the  complaints  of  those  who  are 
tormented  by  hanger  y*—AnticUe$  Patriotiquts, 


Parisian  cannoneers,  the  gendarmes,  and  all  the 
troops  on  foot  or  on  horseback  to  rally  round  the 
banner  of  the  people ;  and  with  an  immense  mul- 
titude at  their  heels  they  marched  down  once  more 
to  the  Convention,  where  again  many  members  of 
the  Mountain  were  ready  to  favour  them,  and,  in 
case  of  success,  to  make  common  cause  with  them 
against  the  Thermidoriens  and  the  Girondists. 
The  Conventional  guard,  strong  as  it  was,  was  not 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  insurgents :  the  door 
was  soon  broken  open,  and  the  hall  and  the  gal- 
leries were  inundated,  chiefly  by  market-women 
and  other  patriotesses,  who  shouted,  "  Bread  and 
the  Constitution  of  93  V*  According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  victorious  party,  which  were  pub- 
lished after  their  victory  had  been  secured,  the 
president  and  the  great  body  of  the  Convention 
preserved  a  calm  and  a  sublime  countenance ;  hnt 
according  to  other  accounts,  entitled  to  Just  as 
much  creidit,  a  good  many  of  the  legislators  ran 
away  at  once  out  of  the  perilous  Bedlam.  There 
was  more  cause  for  fear  than  at  the  irruption  of 
the  12th  Ventose,  for  now  most  of  the  sans-culoltes 
had  brought  their  pikes  widi  them,  and  some  of 
them  had  muskets  and  sharp  bayonets.  The  boldest 
of  the  deputies  called  in  gendarmes  and  respecta- 
bility sections,  who,  entering  the  hall  by  inner 
doors,  charged  the  petticoat  patriots,  and  drove 
them  out.  Then  the  cry  arose  from  the  Place  du 
Carrousel  and  the  Tuileries  gardens  that  the  Con- 
vention was  assassinating  the  women ;  and,  fired 
at  the  words,  the  men  of  the  Faubourgs  St.  Antoine, 
St.  Marceau,  and  the  Marais  fell  to  work  upon 
all  the  closed  doors  of  the  palace  with  hatchets  and 
axes,  hammers  and  crow-bars — the  doors  flew  open, 
or  into  pieces,  the  insolvents  entered,  and,  siweep- 
ing  away  the  gendarmes  and  the  sectioners,  pene 
trated  into  the  august  Areopagus.  The  gendarmes 
tried  another  charge,  and  fired  a  few  musket-shot 
from  the  galleries — but  not  many,  as  the  insurgents 
and  the  'Aermidoriens  were  mixed,  and  some  of 
the  faubourg-men  soon  dislodged  the  gendarmes. 
In  this  confusion  Deputy  Ftiraud,  who  came  run- 
ning in  from  one  of  the  corridors,  was  shot  by  a 
pistol  fired  by  one  of  the  insurgents;  and  mis- 
taking him  for  Fr^ron,  the  renegade  journalist,  the 
patriots  fell  upon  him  with  their  pikes  and  swords, 
and  then,  dragging  him  into  a  passage,  cut  off  his 
head  and  stuck  it  upon  a  pike.  By  this  time 
every  Thermidorien  deputy  had  taken  his  flight, 
except  Boissy-d'Anglas,  or  Boissy- Famine,  who 
probably  considered  himself  safer  in  the  interior 
of  the  Convention  than  he  would  have  been  out- 
side among  the  mob.  About  sixty  approving  Mon- 
tagnards  remained  on  their  benches  to  finish,  and 
in  their  manner  legalise,  what  the  people  had  begun 
and  were  doing.  Romme,  the  mathematician, 
who  had  made  the  republican  calendar,  took  the 
president's  chair,  and  made  himself  the  organ  of 
the  sovereign  people.  The  Montagnards,  acdng 
as  though  they  were  a  House,  and  upon  the 
principle  that  the  Thermidoriens  and  restored 
Girondists,  havmg  lost  the  people's  confidence, 
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could  no  longer  have  a  voice  in  the  representation, 
voted  and  decreed  everything  that  the  insurgents 
demanded  or  suggCEted.  They  named  an  execu- 
tive committee  or  provisory  government,  composed 
of  their  friends  Bourhotte,  Duroi,  Duquesnoy,  and 
Prieur  de  la  Marne,  and  appointed  Souhrany  to 
be  commandant-general  of  the  armed  force  of 
Paris.  They  decreed  the  recall  of  Thuriot,  Amar, 
and  of  all  their  comrades  who  had  been  arrested, 
the  imprisonment  of  all  their  enemies  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  democratic  constitution  of  93,  and  the 
immediate  re-estahlishraent  of  the  Jacobin  Cluh. 
One  of  the  insurgents  kept  hawling  for  the  space 
of  an  hour,  '*  I  demand  the  arrest  of  all  rogues 
and  cowards!"  This  would  have  comprehended 
every  man  then  sitting,  or  that  had  heen  sitting 
during  the  last  two  years  in  that  legislature ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  demand  was  not  attended  to. 

But,  while  the  Montagnards  were  voting  and  de- 
creeing, and   the  insurgents  were  shouting  and 
bugging  one  another  for  joy,  the  Thermidoriens 
who  had  fled  out  of  the  House  were  bestirring 
themselves  in  the  city ;  and,  as  evening  was  setting 
in,  Barras,  Kervelegan,  and  butcher  Legend  re  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  with 
an  immense  force  of  respectability  sectioners,  and 
occupied  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the  Tuileries 
gardens,  the  quays,  and  all  the  avenues.     The  Pa- 
risian cannoneers  had  not  joined  the  patriots,  but 
were  now  dragging  their  cannon  along  the  streets  to 
point  them  against  them ;  and  the  silly  insurgents, 
who  had  been  besiegers  in  the  morning,  were  now 
besieged.     They  made  some  resistance,  but  not 
much ;  the  sectioners  and  Freron's  Gilded  Youth 
soon  penetrated  into  the  Convention  Hall  with 
charging  bayonets,  and  Legendre,  whowas  at  thfir 
liead,  ordered,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  the  armed 
citizens  to  retire.     The  insurgents  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  making  a  rush  to  every  door 
and  window,  they  ran  or  leaped  out  in  terrible  con- 
fusion.    Most  of  the  Montagnards  vacated  their 
Beats  and  followed  the  mob  at  the  risk  of  being 
crushed  to  death :  the  Thernridorien  deputies  re- 
turned, annulled  all  that  their  adversaries  had 
done,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
of  the  most  active  of  the  Montagnards,  a  number 
which  was  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  the 
two  or  three  following  days,  so  that  the  Mountain 
was  purged  out  as  the  Gironde  had  been,  until  the 
scarcely  visible  minority  submitted  to  and  was  lost 
in  the  majority,  a  yot  pourri  of  all  parties  and  opi- 
nions.    On  the  following  day,  the  2nd  Prairial,  or 
2lBt  of  May,  the  sans-culottes  of  the  faubourgs  re- 
turned to  the  charge :  they  were  still  better  armed, 
and  they  had  procured  some  cannon  ;  but  the  sec- 
tioners also  were  better  prepared,  more  numerous, 
and  had  a  better  park  of  artillery.    The  respect- 
abilities were  also  the  first  to  arrive  in  force  at  the 
Tuileries,  and,  before  the  insurgents  could  point 
their  guns  at  that  unhappy  edifice,  the  artillery  of 
the  sections,  from  behind  the  iron  railing,  from  the 
garden  and  the  courts  of  the  palace,  was  pointed 
at  them.    On  either  side,  however,  there  seemed  a 


reluctance  to  begin  fighting,  and,  instead  of  putting 
their  lighted  matches  to  their  guns,  they  began  to 
call  one  another  names,  the  respectabilities  calling 
the  fauboui^  men  "  Drinkers  of  blood,"  and  these 
calling  them  "  Dandies  "  (muscadins).  The  Ther- 
midoriens sitting  in  the  House  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation,  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  insurgents,  and  admitted  to  the  hall,  and  acco- 
laded  and  fraternized  with,  St  Legier,  a  commis- 
sioner the  mob  sent  in  to  announce  what  would 
satisfy  the  faubourgs.  These  terms  were  as  high  as 
they  had  been  yesterday : — ^the  people  must  have 
bread  and  the  constitution  of  '93 — ^the  patriots  must 
be  released  and  restored,  and  the  non^patriots  sent 
to  Guiana  and  to  prison  in  their  stead — the  mem- 
bers of  government  must  be  changed,  and  their 
places  be  supplied  by  true  democrats ; — and  St. 
Lt^ier  vowed  that  the  insurgents  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  die  at  their  posts  rather  than  lower 
these  demands.    But,  while  he  was  speechifying 
and  receiving  the  Judas  accolade  of  the  president, 
the  Thermidorien  commissioners  were  cajoling  the 
armed  mob,  and  the  respectabilities  and  the  Gdded 
Youth  were  increasing  and  still  increasing  their 
forces :  the  men  of  the  faubourgs,  who  were  tfnly 
.capable  of  an  alacrity  in  fighting  when  the  odds  were 
decidedly  in  their  favour,  were  easily  induced  to 
retire  on  the  Convention's  promising  to  provide 
bread  and  preserve  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  '93.   This  retreat  was  fatal  to  sans-culottism 
and  the  Montagnards.      Many  of  the  faubourg 
men  were  gained  over  in  the  course  of  that  day  and 
the  following  night,   and  some  of  the  bravest  of 
them  resolved  never  again  to  join  an  entente,  since 
they  were  now  to  begin  and  end  in  mere  talking 
and  calling  of  names.     The  man  who  had  shot,  or 
was  said  to  have  shot,  deputy  F^raud  was  sent  to 
the  guillotine.     A  party  of  friends  rescued  him  and 
carried  him  back  to  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.     But 
the  heart  and  strength  of  that  once  terrible  faubourg 
had  departed ;  and  the  sectioners  and  Gilded  Youth 
not  merely  re-captured  the  man,  but  executed  with 
surprising  ease  the  decree  of  the  Convention  to 
seize  the  guns,  and  entirely  disarm  St.  Antoine. 
The  Montagnard  deputies  now  saw  that  it  was  not 
their  deportation  to  Guiana  that  would  satisfy  their 
enemies.     Old  Ruhl,  who  had  helped  to  organise 
the  last  insurrection,  blew  out  his  brains.  Romme, 
Bourbotte,  Duroi,  Duquesnoy,  Soubrany,  and  Gou- 
jon  were  put  upon   their  trial  before  a  military 
commission.     On  hearing  the  sentence  of  death, 
Goujon  drew  a  sharp- knife  which  he  had  concealed 
about  his  person,  and,  stabbing  himself,  handed  it 
to  Romme ;  Romme,  after  making  the  same  use  of 
it,  passed  it  to  his  next  neighbour,  and  the  next  to 
the  next :  but  only  Goujon,  Romme,  and  Duquesnoy 
struck  with  a  firm  hand,  and  died  on  the  spot ;  the 
other  three,  with  their  wounds  open,  were  carried 
to  the  scaffold.     The  six  were  fanatics,  but  far, 
very  far  from  being  the  worst  men  of  the  Conven- 
tion :  they  had  been  infinitely  less  sanguinary  than 
many  of  the  Thermidoriens,  and  their  honesty  and 
disinterestedness  in  money  matters  were  above  all 
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saspicion.  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre,  Youland,  Robert- 
Liodet,  and  David  the  painter  were  thrown  into 
prison  as  dangerous  Montagnards  and  uitra-Ja- 
cobina;  and  Carnot  had  a  very  narrow  escape.* 
Some  of  this  fallen  party  fled  and  concealed  them- 
selves till  the  storm  was  over,  and  two  or  three 
shot  or  poignarded  themselves,  declaring  that  the 
blessed  hope  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  of  the 
peaceful  reign  of  a  virtuous  democracy  in  France, 
was  gone  for  ever.  Like  the  flying  and  self-mur- 
dering Girondists,  not  one  of  them  appears  to 
have  confessed  that  he  and  his  party  had  commit- 
ted imbecile  errors  and  monstrous  crimes.  The 
surviving  Girondists,  who  had  learned  vengeance, 
but  not  mercy,  from  the  dreadful  sufferings  they 
had  undergone  during  their  proscription,  were  now 
among  the  most  active  and  pitiless  of  the  pro- 
scribers,  and  there  were  men  among  them  who 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
the  utter  extermination  of  their  adversaries.  As  it 
was,  between  the  10th  Thermidor  and  the  10th 
Prairial  nearly  one  hundred  Montagnards  were 
militarily  condemned  and  executed,  or  transported, 
or  incarcerated,  or  compelled  to  fly  and  hide  them- 
selves from  the  sight  of  man.  The  victory  of  the 
Thermidoriens,  and  the  measures  they  adopted 
after  it,  entirely  secured  the  dominion  of  the  re- 
spectability  or  middle  classes.  The  Parisian  gen- 
darmes and  cannoneers,  who  were  too  closely  con- 
nected with  the  poorer  Inhabitants  of  the  capital 
and  its  faubourgs,  were  dissolved  and  completely  dis« 
armed ;  the  national  guard  was  to  be  re-organized, 
none  being  admitted  into  its  ranks  that  could  not 
show  some  property  or  respectability,  or  some 
other  good  proof  of  tneir  aversion  to  sans-culottism 
and  to  a  perennial  state  of  turmoil  and  insurrec- 
tion ;  a  regular  camp,  with  artillery  constantly  in 
battery,  was  established  in  the  Tuileries  garden 
under  the  windows  of  the  Convention  ;t  a  strong 
garrison  of  troops  of  the  line  was  cantoned  in  and 
round  Paris ;  and  finally  the  entrance  to  the  galle- 
ries of  the  Convention  was  closed  to  the  mob,  who 
had  made  so  fearful  a  use  of  their  privilege : — ^it  was 
decreed  that  women  should  be  wholly  excluded, 
and  that  men  should  only  be  admitted  by  members' 
tickets. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  and  while  the 
Thermidoriens  and  restored  Girondists  were  riding 
rough-shod  over  the  prostrate  democracy,  that 
hapless  boy  the  Dauphin,  whom  the  royalists  now 
fondly  called  their  king,  expired  in  the  Temple,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  slowly 
dying  for  many  months,  but  it  was  on  the  20th 
Prairial,  or  8th  of  June,  that  he  was  released  from 
his  sufferings.  Reports  were  spread  that  he  had 
been  poisoned — idle  reports — for  the  close  confine- 
ment, and  the  affliction,  and  the  frightful  usage  he 
had  undergone  were  more  than  sufficient  to  account 

*  Gamut  was  d«noanced,  and  hi*  name  was  set  down  on  the  fast 
lengthening  list  of  proscription ;  but  a  Thermidorien  deputy  observed 
that  Carnot  had  been  a  n»d  administrator  for  the  army,  and  had 
"organised  victory/'  and  at  these  words  the  name  of  Carnot  was 
struck  out  of  the  list. 

t  Thb  camp  was  afterwards  tnnsfened  to  the  plain  of  Sablons,  Just 
ontside  Paris. 


for  his  death,  and  must  have  killed  him  long  befbic 
if  his  constitution  had  not  been  a  very  strong  me. 
On  the  9th  of  June  his  body  was  opened  wA  en- 
mined  by  four  surgeons  and  physicisnSyinpKMia 
of  several  commissaries,  and  their  procet  trrk' 
was  published  in  the  Moniteur.    On  the  lO&of 
June,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  two  civil  one- 
missaries,  and  the  commissary  of  the  pdice  of  tk 
section,  repaired  to  the  tower  of  the  Temple  "to  con 
away  the  body  of  the  son  of  Louis  Capet."  Thn 
found  it  naked,  and  in  their  presence  it  wss  pat  miB 
a  common  wooden  coffin  or  shell,  and  then  onied 
forthwith  to  the  cemetery  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  id  tk 
street  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  It  wss  ennted 
from  station  to  station,  on  the  way,  by  dctack- 
ments  of  infantry,  and  was  buried  in  dsrknai, 
without  prayer  or  ceremony,  like  the  carcsn  of  i 
dc^.     All  this  was  done  by  the  orders  and  prem 
directionB  of  the  committee  of  Surete  Generdt, 
which  was  not  now  composed  of  Maratisti  or  Rob- 
pierrists,  but  of  your  generous  and  humane  Giraid- 
ists,  and  your  excellent  counter-revolutionaiy  Hiff- 
midoriens,  who  had  no  longer  anything  tolnrfrac. 
that  rabble  to  which  the  brutalities  of  all  ptitia 
have  been  so  exclusively  and  so  falsely  attriboici 
Monsieur,  the  eldest  of  the  dauphin's  undo, 
now  took  the  title  of  king ;  and,  in  a  rehgiou  o- 
remony  which  took  place  at  the  head-qusrtwiof 
the  emigrant  army  of  Gondii,  the  Prince  of  Goodif 
pronounced  the  ancient  formula :  ^  Lods  XVII. 
is  dead;  long  live  Louis XVII L"  TheCommiBee 
of  Eleven,  appointed  to  prepare  organic  Ivn^  ud 
modify  and  make  fit  for  action  the  constitationof 
'93,  soon  produced  a  very  new  and  a  verydifbm 
constitution,  which  was  accepted  and  decreed  i^ 
the  purged  Convention  on  the  22nd  of  AuguL 
These  philosophical  statesmen  had  been  broaghtit 
last  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  two  booaei  or 
chambres ;   and  therefore  there  were  to  be  tw 
elected  chambres,  one  of  ancients  or  seniors,  to  be 
called  CoNSBiL  drs  Anciens,  and  to  consist  of 
250  members,  of  the  age  at  least  of  forty  fiill  yctis; 
and  one  of  juniors,  to  be  called  Cons  bil  DuCnq 
Cf.nts,  and  to  consist  of  500  members,  all  of  tbe 
age  of  thirty  years  at  least.     All  the  powers  of  fc- 
gislation  were  to  be  divided  between  these  tn 
elective  chambres  or  councils;  and  there  waits 
be  no  third  estate,  or  president,*  or  any  other  a- 
thority  with  the  faculty  of  confirming  or  rejectiif 
laws.     As  if  to  place  the  two  councils  in  a  state  <rf 
direct  antagonism  and  perpetual  collision,  the  Cisq 
Cents  were  to  have  the  sole  right  of  propoising  iwl 
discussing  decrees  and  laws,  or  seal  Ptnitialwe(^ 
la  discussion  des  lois ;  and .  the  Anciens  were  to 
have  the  sole  right  of  confirming  or  rejecting  tb 
decrees  and  laws,  their  nq;ative  being  made  a 
absolute  as  any  royal  veto.    The  committees » 
government  were  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  execa- 
tive  power,  separated  from  the  two  coundla,  «i 
to  be  vested  in  a  directory,  consisting  of  five  mco" 

•  *'  If  ve  tdfflit  a  president,'*  said  PtnbUt  Loovvt  vho  ms  sftki 

^urin^  as  a  lawgiver.  *'  some  day  a  Boarbon  might  be  elected  to  v» 
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here,  who  were  all  to  be  elected  by  the  two  coun- 
cils— or,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  directors  were 
to  be  named  by  the  Council  of  Ancients,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
These  directors  were  to  have  the  management  of 
the  army  and  the  finances,  the  nomination  of  pub- 
lic functionaries,  and  the  conducting  of  negotia- 
tions ;  but  they  were  to  do  nolhing  by  themselves, 
but  must  employ  ministers,  generals,  negotiators, 
&c.,  for  whose  conduct  they  would  be  responsible. 
The  judges  were  to  be  elective.  The  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  had  been  put  in  mourning 
and  veiled  in  crape  many  times  before,  but  now 
nearly  every  principle,  line,  and  word  of  it  were 
blotted  out  by  this  constitution  ink,  or  painted  over, 
all  one  black,  by  the  Thermidorien  brush.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  was  declared  an  abomination ;  the 
old  distinction  of  active  and  passive  citizens  was  to 
be  revived,  and  the  money  qualification  made  ne« 
cessary  both  in  elected  and  in  electors ;  and  this 
money  qualification  was  fixed  high  enough  to  ex- 
clude totally  the  great  body  of  the  common  people. 
The  elections,  as  before,  were  not  to  be  simple  and 
direct,  like  ours ;  but  the  constituents,  in  primary 
assemblies,  were  to  elect  electoral  assemblies,  and 
those  bodies  were  to  elect  the  representatives. 

Assuming  that  the  revolution  could  only  be  de- 
fended by  the  men  that  made  it,  and  that  this  new 
constitution  could  be  made  to  march  properly  only 
by  its  authors,  the  Convention  issued  two  supple- 
mentary decrees,  importing  that  two-thirds  of  the 
present  members  must  remain  or  be  re-elected ; 
and  that  for  this  time  the  active  citizens,  sitting  as 
electoral  assemblies,  should  only  have  free  choice 
of  one*third ;  and  that,  in  default  of  the  re-election 
of  those  two-thirds,  the  Convention  should  fill  up 
the  vacancies  themselves.  It  was  further  decided 
and  decreed  that  the  primary  assemblies  should 
meet  on  the  20th  Fructidor,  or  6th  of  September, 
to  accept  the  constitution  and  its  supplement,  or 
reject  both.  Abbe  Sieyes,  who  had  had  the  chief 
hand  in  the  concoction  of  this  new  scheme  of  polity, 
felt  convinced  that  he  had  now  produced  the  most 
ingenious,  the  most  perfect,  and  most  enduring  of 
constitutions. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  constitution  was  ac- 
cepted and  ratified  by  the  townships  of  France, 
the  primary  assemblies  voting  with  overwhelming 
majorities  for  a  thing  they  neither  understood  nor 
had  examined.  Oaths  again  volleyed  through 
France — oaths  to  live  or  die  by  this  glorious  repub- 
^lican  charter.  But  in  Puns  a  very  mixed  opposi- 
tion instantly  began  to  show  itself,  for  each  party 
had  hoped  to  gain  something  by  a  new  election,  and 
now  there  was  to  be  only  the  third  of  an  election ! 
Ultra- Jacobin  republicans,  men  who  continued 
the  party  or  the  principles  of  Romme,  Ruhl,  and 
Bourbotte,  the  shuffling  middle  men  of  the  Conven- 
tion, who  never  knew  what  party  to  be  of,  and  who 
were  of  all  parties  by  turns,  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchists, and  the  disguised  ultra-royalists,  all 
^joined  in  shouting  usurpation;  in  declaring  that 
the  supplementary  decrees  plainly  showed  that  the 
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ruling  Conventionalists  were  determined  to  pre- 
serve their  tyrannical  power  at  all  hazards-^that 
they  wanted  to  perpetuate  themselves.  The  jour- 
nalists of  these  strangely  mixed  parties  wrote  am 
vigorej  their  orators  spouted  cxm furore.  Section 
Lepelletier,  under  the  direction  of  Richer- Serizy, 
La  Harpe,  Lacretelle,  jun.,  Vaublanc,  and  other 
men  of  note  and  literature,  flatly  declared  that  they 
would  not  accept  the  supplement,  invited  the 
other  free  sections  to  join  them,  and  formed  a  cen- 
tral committee.  The  majority  of  the  sections  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  agreed  at  a  numerous 
meeting  that  the  electoral  assemblies  of  Paris 
should  meet  on  the  10th  Vend^miairc  in  the 
Theatre  Frani^ais;  that  they  should  be  esconed 
thither  .by  the  armed  force  of  the  sections,  who 
should  swear  to  defend  them  unto  death,  &c.  And, 
ih  effect,  on  the  very  next  day  the  electors  as- 
sembled in  the  theatre  to  elect  new  representatives 
without  regard  to  the  decree  of  the  two-thirds: 
they  were  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Nivernois, 
a  decided  royalist  and  an  ancient  minister  of  state, 
and  they  were  protected  by  strong  detachments 
of  the  national  guard.  In  the  evening  the  Con- 
vention sent  to  dissolve  the  meeting  by  force; 
but  before  their  troops  arrived  the  assembly  of 
electors  had  adjourned  for  the  morrow,  and  had 
quietly  retired  to  their  several  sections.  During 
the  night  the  Convention  voted  two  decrees,  one 
dissolving,  as  illegal,  this  meeting  or  college  of 
electors,  and  the  other  embodying,  under  the  name 
of  patriots  of  '69,  some  1500  or  1800  ultra- 
Jacobins,  who  hsd  been  driven  out  of  the  depart- 
ments, or  exposed  to  great  persecution  in  Paris 
during  the  fiercest  part  of  the  'reaction,  and  who 
now  seemed  ready  to  fight  fur  any  party  that 
would  give  them  bread.  These  decrees  carried 
terror  and  consternation  through  the  sections  which 
had  committed  themselves :  section  Lepelletier 
beat  to  arms;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  12th 
Yenderoiaire,  or  4th  of  October,  the  committee  sat 
in  the  convent  of  Filles  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Rue 
Vivienne,  surrounded  by  guards  with  fixed  bayonets 
and  muskets  primed,  and  calling  upon  all  the  sec- 
tions to  arm  and  fight  ibr  the  freedom  of  election, 
nnd  the  overthrow  of  a  set  of  greedy,  ambitious, 
bloodthirsty  usurpers.  With  a  consternation  as 
great  as  that  of  the  section,  the  Convention  ordered 
Menou,  tlie  general  of  the  interior,  to  march,  dis- 
arm, and  dispense  the  conspirators.  Menou  marched 
accordingly,  and  with  a  considerable  force ;  but  he 
was  brought  to  a  dead  halt  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  by 
seeing  the  muzzles  of  muskets  protruding  from 
every  door,  gateway,  and  window,  and  by  hearing 
a  terrible  chorus  of  most  resolute  shouts;  and  after 
hesitating  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  a  good 
many  of  his  volunteers  skulked  away,  he  returned 
speedily  to  the  Convention,  who  deprived  him  of 
his  command,  and  urdeied  him  under  arrest  as  a 
traitor.  Next  they  named  Barras  as  a  proper  man 
to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  and  put  down 
the  insurrection.  Barras  had  acted  in  this  capacity 
before,  and  particularly  on  the  critical  night  when 
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Robespierre  was  extinguished  in  the  H6tel-de- 
Yille ;  but.BarniB,  thougti  he  had  served  under  the 
old  rtfgime,  was  no  soldier,  and  had  a  decided  aver- 
sion to  exposing  his  own  person ;  and  this  time 
most  people  thought  that  there  would  be  some  hard 
fighting.  Some  deputies  very  opportunely  thought 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  young  officer  who  had 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  taking  of  Toulon, 
and  who  had  aince  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  of  Nice  and  the  Maritime  Alps.  This  adven- 
turous young  officer,  who  had  owed  his  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  artillery  to  the 
younger  Robespierre,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
the  closest  intimacy,  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  had 
been  dismissed  the  army,  and  had  even  suffered  a 
short  imprisonment  after  the  revolution  of  the  9th 
and  10th  Thermidor,  being  then  evidently  judged 
by  the  Thermidoriens  to  be  a  decided  ultra- Jacobin 
and  Robespierrist.  When  Robespierre's  papers 
were  seized,  a  number  of  letters  were  found  ad- 
dressed by  the  young  soldier  of  fortune  to  the 
aictator.  Besides,  other  members  of  his  family, 
and  particularly  his  brother  Lucien,  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  ultra-republican  elo- 
quence or  vehemence  in  the  Jacobin  clubs  in  the 
South  ;  *  and,  though  no  one  would  now  suspect 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  ever  having  been  a  Jacobin 
in  heart,  or  believe  that  his  Jacobinism  was  any- 
thing more  than  an  indispensable  means  of  pro- 
moting his  advancement,  and  procuring  places  for 
his  brothers,  and  a  subsistence  for  his  impoverished 
mother  and  sisters,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Thermidoriens  had  some  grounds  for  their  suspi- 

*  Various  uttempts  have  been  made  to  disguiie  or  deny  the  fkct  of 
the  early  JacuUnism  of  Jowph.  Napoleon,  and  Lueien  Boaapatia 
(Lonia  and  Jerome  were  mere  ohildreo^ ;  but  Lucien  himself;  in  at- 
tempting to  palliate,  clearly  admits  the  fiict  in  his  own  memoirs 
(Mmoiret  4a  Lmtien  Bmutparte,  Prineg  4e  CaMm,  icriti  fmr  Im-mime, 
XoadsM,  1886).  When  Napoleon  gained  his  first  promotion  in  the  ar- 
tillery, his  elder  brother  Joseph  was  appointed  a  commissary  of  war. 
and  Lnden  was  made  a  sort  of  clerk  of  the  commissariat,  beiog  pUeed 
in  the  bureau  or  office  of  military  sub«istenc(>s  st  St.  Maximin.  a  little 
town  near  Marseilles.  Lucien  had  figured  in  the  tribune  of  the  Ja- 
cobin society  at  Marseilles  bf  fbre  this;  but  at  St.  Mazimin,  as  he  tells 
ns  himself  in  his  memoirs,  *'  the  popular  favoiu'  carried  him  rapidly 
fW>m  the  presidontial  chair  of  the  J'icobin  club  of  that  town  to  the  pre- 
tidtitcpqfthe  Amo/stioMty  CammtUe."  It  was  in  these  local  com- 
mittees that  nearly  all  the  mischief  and  horrors*  were  brewed  tliat 
deaolated  the  departments.  In  his  memoirs,  published  fbrty-two  vears 
after  Uiose  bloody  doings,  Lucien  speaks  of  the  atrocities  witn  be- 
coming reprobation :  but  we  cannot  perceive  that  he  entertained  these 
feelings  at  the  time  when  Jacobinism  was  triumphant.  Lueien  also 
tolls  us  he  went  by  the  name  of  Brutus,  and  that  in  a  few  days  he 
acquired  a  little  dictatorship ;  that  his  fpattOMOus  Jacobin  teal  kept 
the  |>risons  of  St.  Maximin  weU  filled  with  snspecu ;  but  he  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  having  prevented  an  emissary  of  the  committee  of  Pub- 
lie  Safety  remoHng  these  unfbrtunate  victims  to  Orange,  where  he 
knew  they  would  all  be  murdered.  On  the  downfall  of  Robeitpierre 
one  of  these  svpects  (at  St.  Maximin.  as  elsewhere,  all  persons  of  re- 

r ability  or  mopertv  were  Included  in  this  category)  denounced 
Lucien  as  a  Kobespierrent  and  Terrorist,  and  the  Corstcan  Brutus, 
with  other  Terrorists  of  the  town,  was  in  his  turn  thrown  into  prison. 
Tiie  excuse  which  Lucien  pleads  fbr  others,  he  might  well  have 

S leaded  for  himself  and  hit  two  elder  brothers, — (hey  were  poor  and 
ependent;  employment  was  tn  be  obtained  only  by  and  through  the, 
JacoUas;  when  once  employed,  the  slightest  suspicion  of  arinto-' 
cratism  or  moderatitm,  the  least  symptom  of  lukewarmness,  might 
have  s«nt  them  to  the  guillotine :  the  terrible  and  inexorable  em  anuU  I 
M  oanat  /— <brward !  forward !— of  Uie  fierce  democracy  must  have  re- 
sounded inoessanUy  behind  them  as  it  did  behind  others.  And  on 
several  occasions  they  may  have  liaen  reduced  very  nearly  to  what 
Lucien  calls  "  the  infernal  alternative  of  hill— or  die  T* 

So  destitute  were  the  rrst  of  tlie  fkmilv.  Madame  Bonaparte  (a 
vridow),  Loi^.  Jerome,  Elite.  Pauiine.  an^  Caroline,  on  their  arrival 
lh>m  Corsica.  Uiat.  under  the  claim  of  refugee  patriots,  thev  had  ra- 
UoDS  of  bread  fh>m  the  republican  government.  Madame  Mire  was 
an  oaeellent  manager,  and  through  her  economy  and  method,  and 
soma  lUgbt  coatrtbutioos  from  the  pay  of  her  three  eldest  sons,  who 
had  6bra«d  anploymtnti*  riht  and  tht  reM  wen  eoabtod  to  Uva.  j 
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cions.    After  l^ng  under  arrest  for  a  fortnight— 
which  time,  it  is  said,  he  chiefly  occupied  in  study- 
ing the  map  of  Upper  Italy — he  had  been  hberatcd 
by  the  Convention,  and  had  been  allowed  to  serre 
out  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  of  1794.    But 
ever  since  the  spring  of  the  present  year  he  hsd 
been  in  Paris  vainly  soliciting  employment.    He 
had  been  offered  the  command  of  a  brigade  of  in- 
fantry in  the  Vendt^e ;  but  that  appointment  he 
had  refused.    He  had  entertained  some  thoughts 
of  going  to  Constantinople  and  entering  into  the 
service  of  the  Sultan.    At  the  critical  moment— on 
the  night  of  the  12th  Yendemiaire — when  Menou 
was  dismissed,  he  was  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House.     He  was  well  known  to  Camot,  Tallien, 
and  other  members  of  the  Convention  as  a  man  of 
head  and  of  action ;  and  it  is  added  that  either 
Camot  or  Barras  himself  said,  **  I  have  the  very 
man  we  want  for  this  business  :  it  is  that  little 
Corsican  officer,  who  will  not  stand  upon  cere 
mony  !'*  The  young  brigadier  was  instantly  called 
before  the  committee  of  Cinq  Cents;  and, after 
some  hesitation  and  consideraole  embarrasament, 
he  consented  to  accept  the  command  under  Bams, 
and  to  do  all  the  needful  work.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose :   he  sent  adiutant  Murat  to  secure  and 
bring  up  all  the  artillery  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  Tuileries  to  the  camp  of  Sablons.  ^urat, 
with  such  men  as  he  could  most  speedily  collect, 
made  a  rush  for  the  spot ;  sectiou  Lepelletier,  with 
the  same  intention,  was  already  in  motion  for  the 
camp ;  but  the  brave  and  rapid  son  of  the  inn- 
keeper and  postmaster  of  Cahors  got  there  first, 
and  made  sure  of  the  guns.    These  were  only 
guarded  by  some  twenty  men ! — a  few  minutes, 
and  Murat  would  have  been  too  late !    While  the 
Convention  sat  in  permanent  session  through  the 
night,  Bonaparte  quickly  drew  his  lines  of  defbce 
round  the  Tuileries,  and  alon^  the  adjoining  quap 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seme.     He  had  about 
5000  regular  troops  under  arms,  and  the  1500  or 
1800  patriots  of  '89;  but  his  main  reliance  wis 
upon  the  cannon,  which  he  loaded  with  grape- 
shot  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  various  avenues 
through  which  the  insurgents  must  advance.    He 
sent  800  muskets,  with  ball  cartridge,  into  the 
Convention,  with  the  hope  that  the  honourable 
members  would  make  good  use  of  them  in  case  of 
extremity — a  proposition  which  is  said  to  have 
made  the  honourable  members  look  very  grav^ 
Betimes  in  the  mpming  of  the  13th  Yende'miaire 
— ^the  5th  of  October,  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
march  of  the  Parisian  mob  to  Versailles — ^tbe  sec- 
tioners  were  in  motion ;  but  many  of  the  national 
guards  did  not  answer  the  call  to  arms ;  several 
of  the  sections  were  altogether  backward,  and  lon^ 
delays  ensued.   At  length,  about  the  hour  of  nooo, 
section  Lepelletier  seized  the  church  of  St.  Rocb, 
and  drove  in  some  piquets  near  the  Pont  Nenf. 
Then  there  was  another  pause,  which  lasted  till 
near  four  o'clock   in   the  aflemoon,  Bonaparte 
wisely  waiting  to  be  attacked,  and  his  adversariei 
hesitating  as  to  how  it  waa  to  be  done,  or  waiting 
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for  more  force.  Having  been  anticipated  by 
Murat  at  the  camp  of  Sablons,  they  had  no  artil- 
lery— apparently  not  so  much  as  a  single  gun; 
the  number  of  their  national  guardsmen  is  va- 
riously stated  at  20,000,  30,000,  or  40,000  ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  half  of  the  smallest  of  these 
numbers  ever  debouched  and  came  into  action,  or 
near  the  scene  of  action  : — it  may  be  that  half  of 
the  largest  of  these  numbers  would  not  be  an  over- 
statement, if  there  were  taken  into  the  account 
battalions  that  lay  in  the  cross  streets  out  of  the 
fire  of  the  artillery,  and  others  that  meant  to  join 
in  the  conflict  when  the  certainty  of  success 
should  be  demonstrated.  They  were  commanded, 
or  at  least  headed,  by  General  Danican,  a  brave 
officer  of  noble  birth.  General  Duhoux,  the  Count 
Maulevrier,  and  Lafond-de-Soule,  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  garde  du  corps  of  Louis  XVI.*  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  even  a  third 
part  of  the  sections  would  follow  such  leaders. 
When  section  Lepelletier  first  came  in  sight  of  the 

*  General  Danictn,  after  driving  ia  400  or  500  men  stationed  at 
the  Pont  Nenf.  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  summon  the  Convention  to 
withdraw  their  troops  anid  disarm  the  TerrarisU;  that  U.  the 
15U0  or  1800  ultn- Jacobins  whom  the  legislature  had  taken*  intu 
their  pay  under  the  more  attractive  name  of  patriirts  of  '89.  The 
bearer  of  this  flav  of  truce  was  blindfolded  and  conducted  into  the 
hall  of  the  Convention.  His  message  threw  ihe  House  into  great 
doubt  and  trepidatiou,  for,  notwithstanding  the  monopoly  of  uuns- 
and  Krape-shot,  and  the  reported  genius  of  the  voung  artillery  officer 
in  commnnd  of  them,  victory,  to  the  majorfty,  seemed  anything 
rather  th^n  certain.  Several  members  recommended  eoncifiatory 
mcasurea  —  a  negotiation,  a  treaty  with  the  insurgents.  Boissy- 
d' Anglas  was  of  opinion  that  a  oonference  ought  to  be  opened  with 
Danican.  Qammou  recommended  a  proclamation,  in  which  tlie  Cou- 
vimtioa  should  engage  the  citizens  to  retire,  promising  them  the  im- 
mediate disarming  ant)  dismis>al  of  the  battalion  of '§9.  Lanjuinais 
supported  Gammon's  motion,  dwelling  upon  the  dangers  and  horrors 
Y)f  civil  war :  but  Cheuier  said  there  was  nothing  fbr  the  Convention 
but  victory  or  deatii ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Fermond,  the  House 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  They  continued,  however,  in  a  state 
of  hesitation  till  about  half-past  four  o'clock,  when  a  heavy  flriog 
aunuu^ced  that  the  battle  had  begun.  The  muskets  were  then 
brought  into  the  hall,  and  the  honourable  deputies  armed  them* 
selves. 


conventional  troops,  they  waved  their  hats,  and  in- 
timated by  other  signs  and  words  that  they  wished 
to  fraternize.  Women  with  dishevelled  hair  ran 
between  the  two  armies,  crying  "  Peace  I  peace !" 
But  none  of  these  appeals  made  the  smallest  im- 
pression on  the  men  that  manned  the  guns ;  for 
things  were  not  now  as  they  were  on  the  1 0th  of 
August,  1'792,  when  the  cannoneers  stationed  to 
defend  the  Tuileries  turned,  at  the  first  call  of  the 
insurgent  people,  the  mouths  of  their  guns  against 
the  palace.  A  little  after  four  o'clock  a  part  of  the  . 
sections  began  to  move  in  several  columns  alqng 
the  quays  and  the  Rue  St.  Honort).  As  soon  aa 
they  were  within  musket-shot,  they  were  ordered 
to  disperse  in  the  name  of  the  law  ;  they  answered 
by  discharging  their  muskets,  aud  thereupoi) 
Bonaparte's  gunners  opened  a  murderous  fir^  of 
grape-shot  and  canister.  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous and  decisive,  for,  although  some  desperate 
men  returned  to  the  charge  once  or  twice,  and 
attempted  to  carry  the  guns,  the  mass  of  those 
who  had  come  into  action  ran  from  the  opea 
grouijd  under  cover  of  the  houses  and  churches, 
and  into  the  side  streets  where  the  cannon  shot 
could  not  reach  them.  The  party  which  had 
occupied  the  church  of  St.  Roch  attempted  to 
maintain  thems'elves  there,  although  their  position 
lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  :  it  was  here 
that  the  greatest  number  of  lives  were  lost,  but 
when  about  two  hundred  had  fallen  the  post  was 
evacuated.  A  few  hundred  that  clustered  about 
the  ThtJ&tre  de  la  Rrpublique  were  dislodged  by  a 
few  shells.  According  to  Bonaparte's  own  ac- 
count, the  fighting,  which  had  not  properly  be- 
gun till  half-past  four,  was  all  over  by  six.  Faint 
attempts  to  erect  barricades  in  the  streets  were  de- 
feated by  rapid  movements ;  and  the  scattered  and 
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panic-stricken  insnrgent?,  being  followed  into  their 
several  sections,  vrere  disarmed  during  the  night* 
The  victory  was   complete;   the  ill-combined 
sectioners,  who  would  soon  have  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other  if  success  had  attended  them, 
could  never  rise  again.     The  victors,  though  not 
very  moderate  in  their  vengeance,  were  incompa- 
rably less  sanguine  than  any  triumphant  party  had 
hitherto  been.     Tallien   and  some  other  conven- 
tionalists would  have  annulled  the  elections  of  the 
third,  or  of  all  the  new  deputies  returned  in  virtue 
of  the  constitution  and  the  supplementary  decree, 
and  would  have  suspended  the  new  constitution 
itself  before  it  came  well  into  action — setting  it 
aside  as  they  had  formerly  shelved  Herault  de 
Sechelles's  masterpiece,  or  the  democratic  consti- 
tution of  1793 — but  the  majority,  after  some  fero- 
cious debating,  negatived  both  these  propositions. 
Tlie  House  then  formed  itself  into  an  "  Electoral 
National  Assembly,"  to  complete  in  its  own  bosom 
the  two-thirds— ^tnat  is,  to  name  themselves  the 
members  that  were  to  remain,  and  the  members 
that  were  to  go  out  to  make  room  for  the  third 
who  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  or  by  their 
electoral  colleges.    Next,  they  divided  themseWes, 
according  to  their  several  ages,  into  Council  of 
Ancients  and  Council  of  Five  Hundred ;  and,  all 
this  being  done,  they  proceeded  to  elect  out  of 
their  own  body  or  bodies  the  five  directors.      The 
Directors  thus  chosen  were  Sieyes,  la  Ri^veill^re- 
Lepeaux,  Rewbell,  Letourneur,  and  Barras.  They 
were  to  pr^ide,  turn  and  turn  about,  each  for 
three  months  at  a  time ;  and  he  who  presided  was 
to  keep  the  great  seals  and  sign  for  the  whole 
Directory.     Every  year  one-fifth  of  this  Directory 
was  to  be  renewed ;  that  is,  one  director  was  to 
cetire  annually,  and  make  room  for  a  new  one. 
By  this  rapid  rotation  all  the  leading  members  of 
the  convention  might  hope  to  be  directors  in  their 
turns.     A  military  guard  and  a  sort  of  civil  list 
were  conferred  upon  them,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  was  appointed  for  their  residence. 
Sieyes,  out  of  antipatny  and  hatred  to  his  colleague 
Rewbell,  or  through  calculation,  or  perhaps  out  of 
a  vain  desire  to  show  that,  if  his  perfect  constitu- 
tion did  not  work  quite  so  well  as  its  admirers  had 
anticipated,  it  was  because  those  intrusted  with 
its  execution  did  not  perform  their  duty  ably  or 
honestly,  very  soon  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Camot.      Except  la  Reveillere-Lepeaux,  all 
these  first  directors  had  been  Montagnards  and 
ultra-Jacobins.    They  published  an  amnesty  for 
political  ofiPences,  changed  the  name  of  the  Place 
de  la  Rf^volution  into  that  of  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
and  they  inthnated  in  sundry  speeches  and  diplo- 
matic papers  that  the  French  republic,  all  con- 
quering as  it  was,  was  not  averse  to  peace  upon  fair 
and  honourable  terms.    Yet,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  Convention  had  organized  the 
new  constitution,  and  was  sliding  into  its  new 
names  and  appointed  forms,  it  had  been  decreed 

*  T.Ctfly}«,  Pi«iMh   RfToIu^D.— MinMt->A.  Vkusseuz,  Lifv' 
of  NaiK>Ieon  Bonaparte.— Docamentt  in  Hut.  P^lement. 


that  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  for  ever  incor- 
porated with  the  republic.  And  the  iustunt  thtt 
Camot  became  director  all  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  plans  of  conquest  for  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  Directory  offered  to  liberate  the  sister  of  the 
dauphin  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Angoultoe),  the 
sole  sad  survivor  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Temple, 
upon  condition  that  the  emperor  should  restore  the 
commissioners  of  the  Convention  whom  Duinouriez 
had  given  up  to  him — I^amarque,  Drouet  (the 
hero  of  Varennes),  Quinette,  Bancal,  Bcumon- 
ville,  and  starch  Camus.  The  exchange  being 
agreed  to,  the  young  princess,  with  a  fiice  and  t 
heart  already  made  old  by  grief,  was  removed 
from  the  Temple  on  the  19th  of  December,  by  the 
minister  of  the  interioi:,  who  carried  her  to  his 
own  house,  whence  she  immediately  departed  for 
Germany.  She  arrived  at  Vienna  on  the  9th  of 
January  (1796),  as  poor  and  forlorn  as  well  might 
be.  The  only  property  she  brought  with  her  nas 
a  small  parcel  of  linen,  some  miniatures,  some  hair 
of  her  father,  mother,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
her  aunt,  with  a  few  other  relics  she  had  gathered 
and  preserved  in  her  horrible  prison.* 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  predictions  of 
ministers  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  the 
deamessof  bread  and  general  scarcity  of  provitioni 
had  increased  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  poorer 
classes  had  certainly  sufficed  severe  privations  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.f  The  succenes 
of  the  French,  and  the  defections^  from  the  coali- 
tion, together  with  some  harsh  practices  used  at 
home  for  recruiting  the  army,  had  to  some  extent 
rendered  the  war  unpopular  and  hopeless.  We 
had  no  brilliant  victory  by  sea  to  set  off  against 
the  triumphs  of  our  enemies  by  land,  nor  could 
ministers  quote  so  much  as  the  acquisition  of  one 
unhealthy  sugar^island.  The  common  council  of 
the  city  of  London  passed,  by  a  vast  majority,  a 
petition  for  peace,  wherein  was  conUined  a  severe 
criticism  on  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
Southwark  and  various  other  cities  and  boroughs 
followed  this  example.  Counter-addresses  were 
indeed  procured  by  ministers,  but  their  tone  was 
thought  to  be  but  faint  and  languid.  The  political 
societies  took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  discon- 
tenU,  and  laboured  hard  to  give  them  growth  and 
increase.  At  the  end  of  June  a  numerous  meeting 
was  held  in  St.  George's  Fields  to.petition  for  an- 
nual parliaments  and  universal  suffrage :  a  riot  was 
apprehended,  and  the  volunteers  of  the  metropolis 
were  drawn  out  on  Kennington  Common ;  but  the 

*  nUen  makn  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  dirocton  behaved  vilk 
respect  and  kindnen  to  this  most  unfortunate  of  women.  He  nyt 
they  provided  liberally  for  her  journey.  He,  bowerer.  state*  that 
Count  Ctirletti,  minister  at  Fkrls  ftrom  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tnseaay 
(the  maternal  uncle  of  the  priucesa),  applying  for  leave  to  see  the 
released  captive,  received  fh>m  the  Directory  no  other  aasmvrthao 
an  immediate  ucder  to  quit  Paris.  Thiers,  indeed,  intenreares  ia 
this  striking  anecdote  a  suspicion  that  the  directors  suspected  Cxr 
letti,  who  was  always  boasting  his  love  for  France  and  for  rcpab- 
Ikianism,  of  being  at  heart  no  friend  to  the  French. 

t  The  deamess  of  provisions  had  caosed  a  riot  at  Birmingham,  fe 
whfeh  one  man  had  been  killed  by  tlie  soldiers.  There  had  been 
rioU  in  other  places,  but  they  had  been  put  down  by  the  ^^  power. 
wiUiout  any  bloodshed. 

In  the  month  of  Jnne  the  cold  was  so  severe  as  to  kiU  many  thoo- 


Bands  of  newly-shorn  sheep  in  different  parte  of  the  country.    It  i 
computed  that  in  Wiltshire  one-fborth  or  the  fl 
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day  passed  over  with  nothing  worse  than  some 
very  bad  speeches.  The  harvest,  however,  had 
been  very  abundant,  bread  was  becoming  compara- 
tively cheap,  and  the  worst  cause  of  alarm  was 
gradually  subsiding  by  the  month  of  October.  On 
the  26th  of  October  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  called  a  general  meeting  in  the  fields  be- 
tween Islington  and  Copenhagen  House.  The 
multitude  that  assembled  was  vaguely  computed  at 
50,000;  but  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  it  appears  that 
the  majority  of  those  present  were  merely  seeking 
a  little  amusement.  Three  rostra  were  erected, 
and  one  John  Binns  was  called  to  open  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  which  he  stated  to  be — an  address 
to  the  nation  on  its  critical  and  calamitous  state ;  a 
remonstrance  to  his  majesty  on  the  neglect  and 
contempt  shown  to  some  previous  addresses  pre- 
sented to  ministers,  and  certain  resolutions  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  remedying  the  existing  evils  of 
the  country.  The  multitude  were  informed  that 
every  man  among  them  who  chose  to  make  a 
speech  might  do  so,  and  was  invited  to  da  it,  whe- 
ther he  were  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety or  not.  But  not  a  single  individual  of  all 
those  thousands  accepted  the  invitation,  so  Thel- 
■wall,  who  had  been  so  recently  acquitted  of  high 
treason  at  the  Old  Bailey,  got  upon  one  speaking- 
place,  Gale  Jones  got  upon  another,  and  one  Hod- 
son  occupied  the  third,  and  these  three  Society-men 
(no  doubt,  much  to  their  own  satisfaction)  had  all 
the  speech-making  to  themselves,  with  an  occa- 
sional word  from  Mr.  president  Binns.  The  ad- 
dress, remonstrance,  and  resolutions  were  all 
agreed  to— though  many  of  the  men  and  womeu 
and  little  boys  and  girls  present  could  hardly  hear 
a  word  of  them — ^and  it  was  ordered  that  they 
should  all  be  printed  and  distributed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Corresponding  Society.  It  ^aa  a  glo- 
rious day  for  Copenhagen  House,  for  the  other 
nearest  taverns,  and  for  the  itinerants  who  sold  hot 
buns ;  and  the  meeting  dispersed  with  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity.  Ministers  had,  however,  taken 
the  alarm,  and  had  convoked  parliament  for  an 
unusually  early  day. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  as  the  king  was  going 

down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  open  the  session 

in  person,  he  .was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  mob 

-who  had  previously  hissed  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 

the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  his  Royal  Highness  of 

Gloucester,  and  who  now  hooted  and  groaned  at  his 

majesty,  and  clamorously  demanded  peace  and  the 

dismission  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  cheaper  bread.     As  the 

stafe-coach  came  opposite  to  the  Ordnance  Office, 

then  in  St.  Margaret  Street,  a  pebble  or  p,  marble 

thrown  by  a  vigorous  hand.or  a  ball  discharged  from 

an  air-gun,  went  through  one  of  the  glasses,  and 

passed  between  the  king  and  Lord  Westmoreland, 

who  was  in  the  coach  with  him.     His  majesty  said, 

•*  That's  a  shot!"  and  on  entering  the/  House  of 

Lords  he  said  to  the  chancellor  (Loughborough), 

"My  lord,  I  have  been  shot  at!"    A  number  of 

persons  were  immediately  arrested  and  carried  for 

examination  into  the  Duke  of  Portland's  office ;  the 


glass  of  the  carriage  was  examined,  and  the  clean 
round  hole  in  it  seemed  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it 
had  been  made  by  a  bullet.  Waiting  jthe  result  of 
these  examinations,  no  business  was  done  by  the 
Lords  till  near  six  o'clock,  when  Lord  Westmore- 
land, having  previously  moved  that  strangers 
should  withdraw,  related  in  a  formal  manner  the 
insult  and  outrage  with  which  the  king  had  been 
treated,  adding  that  his  majesty  and  those  who  had 
accompanied  him  were  of  opinion  that  the  glass  had 
been  broken  by  a  ball  from  an  air-gun,  which  had 
been  discharged  from  a  bow-window  of  a  house 
adjoining  the  Ordnance  Office,  with  a  view  to  as- 
sassinate the  king.  On  going  back  from  the  House 
to  St.  James's  Palace,  a  stone  was  thrown  which 
struck  the  wood- work  between  the  windows  of  the 
state  coach  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hooting  and 
shouting,  "Bread!  Bread!  and  no  Pitt!*'  some 
of  the  mob,  either  by  design,  or  because  they  were 
driven  forward  by  the  living  heaving  masses  be- 
hind them  (the  crowd  having  swelled  prodigiously), 
got  so  near  to  the  coach  that  the  king,  somewhat 
agitated,  made  a  motion  to  the  horse-guards  who 
rode  on  either  side  of  him,  to  keep  them  off;  and, 
as  his  majesty  was  about  to  alight  at  St.  James's, 
one  of  the  carriage  horses  taJdng  fright  threw 
down  an  old  groom  and  broke  one  of  his  thighs. 
After  the  king  had  entered  the  palace  some  fellows 
in  the  mob  threw  stones  at  the  carriage  and  did  it 
much  injury.  Staying  but  a  short  time  at  St. 
James's,  the  king  put  himself  in  a  private  coach 
and  drove  to  Buckingham  House,  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  queen  and  the  princesses.  He  was 
again  surrounded  in  the  park,  but,  while  part  of 
the  crowd  cried  "  Bread,  Bread  !  Peace,  Peace!" 
another  part  cheered  and  applauded  him,  and  a 
detachment  of  horse-guards  presently  dispersed  them  . 
all.  No  bullet — ^though  we  believe  one  was  used — 
was  ever  found,  and  neither  air-gun  nor  plot  was 
ever  discovered,  although  the  most  determined 
search  was  made  for  both.  All  that  was  clear  was 
that  there  were  some  ill-mannered  ruffians  in 
London  (no  surprising  fact  in  a  population  of  near 
a  million),  and  that  some  one  villain  or  madman 
had  fired  at  the  king.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  London,  as  of  the  whole  nation,  were  filled  with 
disgust  and  horror,  an^  were  really  animated  by  a 
loyalty  which  suspicion  ought  not  to  have  reached. 
The  king  himself  seemed  to  show  that  he  did  not 
suspect  them,  for  he  went  the  very  next  night  with 
the  queen  and  three  of  his  daughters  to  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  where  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siastic bursts  of  applause,  and  where  the  audience 
made  the  actors  sing  *'  God  save  the  King '  three 
times  over.  Some  few  critics  in  a  corner  of  the 
gallery,  venturing  a  few  hisses  at  the  third  call  for 
the  national  anthem,  were  presently  ejected  with 
torn  coats  and  sore  bones.  The  nation  in  no  way 
merited  the  strong  coercive  bills  which  ministers 
immediately  prepared  for  it  —  bills  which  were 
almost  enough  to  provoke  and  create  the  evils  they 
were  intended  to  prevent. 
^  In  the  meanwhile  the  speech  from  the  throne 
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had  made  the  moat  of  the  check  which  the  French 
had  received  from  the  Austrians  on  the  Rhine.  It 
also  said  that  the  ruin  of  their  commerce,  the  di- 
minution of  their  maritime  power,  and  the  unpa- 
ralleled financial  emharrassments  of  the  French 
seemed  to  have  induced  them  to  have  some  wish 
for  peace;  and  it  gave  the  assurance  that  any  dis- 
position on  their  part  to  negotiate  for  a  general 
peace  on  just  and  suitahle  terms  would  not  fail  to 
be  n»et  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect. 
The  directorial  government,  which  had  certainly 
put  down  anarchy,  had  scarcely  yet  been  tried  in 
its  foreign  relations ;  and  the  speech  held  out  a 
hope  (a  most  unfounded  hope)  that  the  rage  of 
foreign  conquest  was  abating  in'  France.  Still, 
however,  energy  was  recommended,  in  order  to 
meet  the  possible  continuance  of  the  war,  and  im- 
prove our  maritime  superiority. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  late  riot  was  a  pro- 
clamation offering  1000/.  for  the  discovery  of  any 
person  guilty  of  the  outrages  against  his  majesty's 
person.  This  was  followed  by  another  nroclama- 
tion  enjoining  all  magistrates  and  wdl-affected 
subjects  to  exert  themselves  in  suppressing  all  un- 
lawful meetings  and  the  dissemination  of  seditious 
writings.  These  were  but  preludes  to  more  strin- 
gent measures.  On  the  6th  of  November,  Lord 
Grenville  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill 
"  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's 
person  and  government  against  treasonable  and 
seditious  practices  and  attempts."  And  on  the 
same  day  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Commons  by 
Pitt,  "  for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings." 
These  bills,  which  went  to  restrict  the  right  of  the^ 
people  to  assemble  for  petitioning  the  crown  and 
the  legislature,  and  for  discussing  political  sub- 
jects, were  warmly  opposed  in  all  their  stages  and 
in  both  Houses,  as  violent  and  unnecessary  en- 
croachments on  popular  liberty  and  the  privileges 
granted  or  acknowledged  by  our  constitution,  but 
they  were  both  carried  by  majorities  even  larger 
than  usual :  for  many  men,  without  any  rational 
link,  had  chosen  to  connect  the  meeting  in  the  Co- 
penhagen fields  with  the  outrages  offered  to  the 
king;  and  others  were  of  opinion  that  the  un- 
checked harangues  of  the  Tbfelwalls  and  Hodsons, 
the  Binnses  and  the  Gale  Joneses,  might  lead  the 
people  into  excesses.  In  this  frame  of  mind  the 
majority  would  probably  have  voted  the  bills  in 
perpetuity;  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  limit 
their  duration  to  three  years.  With  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  suspended,  with  these  new  enactments, 
and  with  a  fast  increasing  shoal  of  spies  and  in- 
formers, it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  fVeedom, 
tranquillity,  and  domestic  enjoyment  of  English- 
men were  placed  in  great  jeopardy ;  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  accumulating  prosecutions  and  trials  of 
the  day  will  show  an  uneasy  and  unhappy  state  of 
society,  the  result  of  the  political  intemperance  and 
madness  of  a  few,  and  the  fears  and  suspicions  of 
the  many — for  the  majority  of  the  nation  more  thiin 
shared  in  the  panic  of  those  who  governed  them. 


On  the  8th  of  December  a  message  from  the 
King  was  delivered  to  both  Houses,  stating  that 
the  present  order  of  things  in  France  would  induce 
his  majesty  to  meet  any  disposition  for  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
conclude  a  treaty  for  a  general  peace;  and  that  hii 
majesty  hoped  that  the  spirit  and  determination 
manifested  by  his  parliament,  added  to  the  recent 
and  important  successes  of  the  Austrian  armies, 
and  to  the  continued  and  growing  embarrassmenti 
of  the  enemy,  might  speedily  conduce  to  the  attain 
ment  of  this  great  object.  In  the  debates  on  the 
address  to  be  returned  to  this  message  the  oppoii- 
tion  insisted  that  it  was  absurd  to  pretend  that  any 
of  the  recent  changes  in  the  French  govei-nment 
rendered  that  nation  either  more  of  less  fit  to  be 
treated  with  now  than  it  had  been  last  session,  or 
the  session  before,  or  at  any  other  period  when  that 
side  of  the  House  had  recommended  entering  into 
pacific  negotiations.  The  address  was,  however, 
carried  in  both  Houses,  by  the  usual  high  majori- 
ties, and  thus  a  most  delusive  hope  was  held  out  to 
the  people  that  the  war  was  really  about  to  be  ter^ 
minated. 

A.D.  1 796.  After  the  Christmas  recess  Mr.  Grey, 
in  the  Commons,  made  a  motion  to  bind  the  coun- 
try to  a  peace,  complaining  that,  contrary  to  gene- 
ral expectation,  the  ministry,  in  lieu  of  opening  n^ 
gotiations,  were  making  preparations  for  continuing 
the  war.  Pitt  said  that  there  was  a  smcere  desire 
of  peace  if  it  could  be  obtained  on  honourable 
terms,  but  that  the  country  could  not  break  her 
faith  with  the  allies  that  remained  true  to  her,  or 
consent  to  any  arrangement  which  should  leave  the 
French  in  possession  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Savoyi 
Nice,  &c. ;  and  he  added,  rather  haughnly,  that  it 
was  for  ministers  to  determine  when  and  how  ne- 
gotiations should  be  opened.  Mr.  Grey's  motion 
was  negatived  by  190  against  50. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  same  honourable 
member  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  nation.  In  his  speech  he  dwelt  upon  the 
enormous  expenses  and  the  hopeless  prospects  of 
the  war.  Within  the  last  three  years  If  ,000,000/. 
had  been  added  to  the  national  debt;  to  pay  the 
interest  of  which  taxes  had  been  imposed  amount- 
ing to  2,600,000/.  per  annum.  The  American 
war,  from  first  to  last,  had  not  cost  us  so  much  ai 
this — the  debt  contracted  on  that  account  did  not 
exceed  63,000,000/.  He  represented  our  com- 
merce as  declining,  and  the  country  as  reduced  to 
a  state  in  which  it  could  bear  no  new  taxes.  Pitt 
and  his  adherents  insisted  that  the  commerce  of 
the  countl-y  had  increased  and  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  and  with  bold  faces  they  attempted  to 
justify  an  expenditure  which  was  in  good  part 
unjustifiable^,  for  large  autns  had  been  thrown  away 
in  absurd  p^ojecU,  and  still  larger  sums  had  been 
altowed  to  We  robbed  by  jobbers,  contractors,  com- 
missaries, and  the  other  harpies  that  were  fhttcning 
on  a  misconducted  war,  or  reaping  a  golden  har- 
vest at  every  blunder  committed  in  the  conduct 
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of  it  The  opposition,  however,  committed  a  po- 
litical error  in  constantly  repeating  that  England 
-was  mined  and  never  could  compete  with  France ; 
and  Pitt  bitterly  accused  them  of  taking  pains  to 
encourage  the  French  to  assume  the  arrogance  of 
dictating  the  terms  of  peace.  Mr.  Grey's  motion 
was  negatived  by  207  aeainst  45.  A  few  weeks 
later,  on  the  6th  of  May,  he  moved  a  long  series  of 
retolutions  charging  ministers  with  numerous  acts 
of  misappropriation  of  the  public  money,  in  flagrant 
yiolation  of  various  acts  of  parliament,  and  of  pre- 
senting false  accounts  calculated  to  mislead  the 
judgment  of  the  House ;  but  the  order  of  the  day 
was  also  carried  against  this  motion  by  a  majority 
of  200  to  3S.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Fox,  and  another  in  the  Peers,  by  Lord  Guildford, 
ibr  an  address  to  the  crown  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  with  France  had  been  misconducted, 
and  against  its  continuance.  Mr.  Wickham,  our 
envoy  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  had  already  had  some 
communication  with  Barthelemy,  the  French  ne- 
gotiator in  chief :  ministers  urged  that  these  com- 
munications were  quite  sufficient  to  induce  the 
republic  to  treat,  if  it  really  had  any  pacific  inten- 
tion ;  the  opposition  said  that  Mr.  Wickham  had 
not  done  enough  to  conciliate  the  French:  the 
ministerial  majority  was,  in  the  Lords  1 10  against 
10,  in  the  Commons  216  against  42.  In  the 
ooune  of  the  session  two  budgets  were  produced, 
and  two  new  loans  contracted,  amounting  together 
to  25,500,000/.  The  supplies  granted  for  the  year 
were,  for  the  navy,  7,522,552/. ;  for  the  army, 
1 1,91 1,899/.;  for  tiie  ordnance,l,954,665/.;  for  mis- 
cellanemiiandextraordinarvteTYicMf  13,821,430/. 
An  absurd  tax  upon  printed  linens  and  calicoes  was 
removed ;  a  paltry  tax  upon  dogs^  ind  a  still  more 
paltry  one  upon  hats  (estimated  to  produce  to- 
gether 140,000/.),  and  a  tax  of  20/.  a  tun  upon 
wine,  which  was  calculated  to  produce  600,000/., 
were  laid  on.  Oh  the  19th  of  Mav  the  session 
was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  tnrone,  which 
expressed  the  happy  effects  experienced  from  the 
provisions  adopted  for  suppressing  sedition  and 
restraining  the  progress  of  principles  subversive  of 
all  established  government 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Burke,  to  persuade 
or  to  shame  a  part  of  the  country  out  of  its  fears, 
and  to  prove  that  there  was  more  danger  in  treat- 
ing witii  the  French  than  in  fighting  with  them, 
published  the  two  first  of  his  celebrated  *  Letters  on 
a  Regicide  Peace.'  These  two  Letters,  the  last  of 
his  writings  he  lived  to  give  to  the  world,  and  the 
two  others  that  were  published  after  his  death,  are , 
to  be  classed  among  the  most  splendid  efforts  of  his 
great  mind.  The  war  had  been  conducted  on  a  very 
different  system  from  the  one  he  had  proposed ;  but 
the  monstrous  errors  which  had  been  committed  did 
not  make  him  despair  of  the  final  result,  provided 
only  a  check  could  be  given  to  that  despondence 
which  had  seized  upon  many  minds,  and  which 
the  opposition  were  inculcating  and  promoting. 
"To  a  people,"  said  he,  "who  have  been  once 


proud  and  great,  and  great  because  they  were 
proud,  a  change  in  the  national  spirit  is  the  most 
terrible  of  all  revolutions !"  The  Letters,  which  . 
were  soon  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  dying  legacy  to 
his  country,  had  a  decided  effect  in  re-animating 
those  whose  -spirit  had  been  drooping.  Neverthe- 
less Pitt  considered  himself  obliged  to  continue  the 
overtures  which  had  been  made  to  Barthelemy  at 
Basle.  Mr.  Wickham  asked  whether  the  Direc- 
tory were  desirous  to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies  on  moderate  and  honourable  con- 
ditions, and  would  agree  to  a  meeting  of  a  congress 
for  this  purpose.  Barthelemy  replied  that  the  Di- 
rectors sincerely  desired  peace,  but  must  positively 
insist  on  keeping  Belgium,  or  all  the  Austrian  do- 
minions in  the  Low  Countries,  as  they  had  been 
formally  annexed  to  the  French  Republic  by  a 
constitutional  decree  which  could  not  be  revoked. 
It  was  after  these  overtures  that  the  Directory, 
who  had  already  adopted  the  principle  that  Eng- 
land was  to  be  ruined  only  through  her  commerce, 
issued  and  enforced  a  severe  decree,  preventing 
the  admission  of  English  goods,  not  merely  into 
any  part  of  France  and  Belgium,  but  into  any  of 
the  French  dependencies,  among  which  were  now 
to  be  reckoned  Holland  and  the  German  States  on 
the  Rhine.  In  the  very  country  where  the  pacific 
overtures  were  made,  the  French  were  dictating 
the  law,  and  domineering  in  the  most  insolent 
manner.  In  the  preceding  year  a  democratic  re- 
volution, under  their  auspices,  had  been  effected 
in  Geneva,  where  the  sans-culottes  established  a 
revolutionary  tribunal,  which  capitally  condemned 
several  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  banished  or 
imprisoned  many  more ;  and  it  was  already  made 
evident— as  much  by  the  mad  fury  of  the  native 
democrats  as  by  the  tone  and  the  increasing  power 
of  the  French^— that  all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
would  be  converted  into  helpless  dependencies  of 
France.  Never  had  the  Gallic  propagandism  been 
more  insidious  and  active,  and,  perhaps,  at  no  pre- 
vious period  had  it  been  so  successful ;  for,  although 
the  Tnermidoriens  and  the  Directors  had  blotted 
out  the  vaunted  Rights  of  Man,  and  every  day 
and  hour  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  dream 
of  liberty  and  equality  and  the  unlimited  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  both  their  public  and  their 
secret  agents  in  foreign  countries  were  still  repeat- 
ing the  old  naked  Jacobin  principles,  in  order  to 
excite  the  people  to  insurrection  against  their  go- 
vernments, and  to  co-operation  with  the  liberating 
armies  of  France.  Moreover,  at  the  very  same 
time,  the  Directors  were  fostering  and  entertaining 
at  Paris  a  number  of  Irish  revolutionists,  and  were 
contemplating  a  grand  expedition  to  Ireland,  to 
co-operate  with  our  rebellious  subjects,  and  to 
convert  that  country  into  another  small  depencl- 
ency.  Nay,  to  such  length  had  matters  gone,  that 
in  the  preceding  month  of  June  the  Directory  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Wolfe  Tone,  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  revolutionists,  who  had  smuggled  them- 
selves over  to  Paria  for  that  purpose;  and,  though 
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all  unknown  to  his  lordship,  a  copy  9f  that  secret 
treaty  was  lying  not  many  yards  from  the  spot 
'  where  they,  in  Octoher,  pretended  to  enter  upoa  a 
pacihc  conference  with  the  noble  Englidi  envoy. 
This  they  were  doing  while  pretending  a  desire  to 
treat ;  and  yet  they  indignantly  complained  of  an 
English  mission  sent  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  which 
mission,  they  said,  could  only  be  intended  to  bring 
Prussia  bade  to  the  coalition.     Afterwards  they 
affinned  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
this  mission  that  Pitt  was  induced  to  renew  his 
overtures  to  France.    In  the  autumn,  not,  we  be- 
lieve, with  the  slightest  hope  of  bringing  the  ne- 
gotiation to  any  admissible  end,  our  government 
actually  applied  for  passports  for  an  ambassador 
and  suite  to  go  to  Paris.     '^  Thus,*'  says  Thiers, 
who  can  still  chuckle  over  the  matter, ''  the  En- 
glish aristocracy  were  reduced  to  sue  for  peace  to 
the  regicide  republic!. .  • .  .This  striking  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  our  most  implacable  enemy  had 
something  glorious  in  it  for  our  republic !"     As 
Thiers  feels  now,  even  so  felt^-but  only  much 
more  intensely-^the  republicans  then.     The  step 
raised  their  presumption  and  confidence  by  many 
degrees:   it  was  a  gigantic  faux-pas  in  politics, 
from  which  the  trumpet-tongue  of  Burke  ought  to 
have  warned  every  statesman,  every  Englishman : 
its  effects  were  likely  to  be  as  mischievous  as  all 
the  blunders  united  which  had  been  committed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war;  but  the  opposition  had 
driven  for  this,  and  Pitt  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  prove  to  the  nation  that  a  peace  with  France 
was  not  attainable.    Lord  Malmesbtuy  and  his  nu- 
merous retinue  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  22nd  of 
October.     The  five  kings  of  the  Luxembourg — the^ 
Directors  were  fast  assuming  a  very  regal  state — 
appointed  their  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  confer 
with  his  lordship,  who  proposed  mutual  restitution 
of  conquests  as  the   fundamental  principle  of  a 
treaty.     The  successes  of  England  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c., 
placed  her  out  of  the  condition  of  requiring  resti- 
tutions for  herself;  but,  as  France  had  made  large 
acquisitionrfrom  the  allies  of  England,  the  present 
negotiation   must  turn   upon  the   compensations 
France  would  expect  for  the  restitutions  she  was 
expected  to  make.     England,  on  her  part,  would 
make  restitutions,   but  not  without  some   com- 
pensations.    Delacroix,  who  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  power  intrusted  to  him,  withdrew  to  con- 
sult the  Directors.     These  honourable  men  inti- 
mated that  England  had  better  treat  by  and  for 
herself,  and  leave  her  allies  to  shift  for  them^ elves; 
considerately  adding,  however,  that,  if  he  could  ob- 
tain credentials  from  those  allies,  they  would  take 
into  consideration  any  specific  proposals  his  lord- 
ship might  have  to  make.     With  a  contempt  for 
all  the  rules  of  diplomacy  they  published  in  the 
Moniteur    the  notes   and    observations  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  and  the  answers  of  Delacroix.    After 
several  discussions  his  lordship,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  stated  that  it  was  usual  for  the  am- 
bassador of  one  allied  power  to  demand  to  treat  in 


the  name  of  its  allies,  without  being  named  pleni- 
potentiary by  each  and  all  of  them;  that,  for  the 
rest,  England  was  sure  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  her  allies  to  all  that  was  reasonable;  and  that 
he  must  request  the  Directory  to  explain  them- 
selves clearly  as  to  the  principle  of  restitution  and 
compensation,  as  without  restitution  of  territory  on 
the  part  of  France  there  could  be  no  treaty.    The 
directors  replied,  that  they  admitted  the  principle 
of  compensations,  but  that  his  lordship  must  in- 
stantly state  what  compensations  he  had  to  offer. 
On  the  very  next  day  the  directors  hurried  off  to 
Vienna  General  Clarke,*  to  endeavour  U)  lead  the 
emperor  into  a  separate  negotiation,  or,  failing  in 
that,  to  render  the  English  cabinet  doubtful  and 
jealous  of  their  steadiest  ally.     Clarke  failed  oom- 
pletely  in  his  mission ;  he  was  even  refused  ad- 
mission into   the  Austrian  capital.     When  the 
mock  negotiations  had  lasted  six  or  seven  weeki, 
Lord  Malmesbury  intimated  that  Belgium  must  be 
restored  to  the  emperor,  that  Holland  must  be  evft 
cuated,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  reinstated  in  the 
stadtholderate,  and  that  Russia  and  Portugal  muit 
be  includwl  as  parties  to  the  new  treaty,  as  well  m 
all  our  other  allies;    that,   in  return,  England 
would  give  up  the  Dutch  and  French  colonies  she 
had  seized  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  only  re- 
quiring some  compensation,  or  an  equivalent,  for 
the  half  of  San  Domingo,  which  Spain  had  ceded 
to  France.     The  directors  required  him  to  define 
what  this  compensation  or  equivalent  was  to  be, 
and  to  state  categorically  all  his  demands  within 
four-and -twenty  hours,  telling  him  that  they  could 
never  listen  to  terms  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  engagements  formed  by  the  repub- 
lic; meaning  thereby  that,  as  by  the  constitution 
the  republic  was  one  and  indivisible,  and  as  a  de- 
cree, called  a  constitutional  act,  had  annexed  Bel 
gium,  Luxembourg,  &c.  to    the   republic,  they 
must  never  be  ceded.     As  the  unfortunate  King  of 
Sardinia  had  been  compelled  to  sue  for  a  separate 
peace  in  the  spring,  no  restitution  was  demanded 
of  the  states  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  although  England 
could  hardly  have  intended  at  that  moment  to  sub- 
mit to  the  French  occupying  those  two  couutriei, 
or  to  recognise  the  spoliatiou  of  an  ally  who  had 
kept  his  faith  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  power. 
To  the  last  haughty  message  Lord  Malmesbury  re- 
phed,  that  their  requisition  precluded  all  further 
negotiation  ;  and  on  the  next  day,  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, his  lordship  was  told  that  his  further  pre- 
sence iu  Paris  was  totally  unnecessary,  and  that  he 
and  his  suite  must  take   their  departure  within 
forty-eight  hours.     Rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  of 
insulting  a  lord,  the  low-bred  directors  added,  that 
a  common  courier  could  do  the  business  as  well  as 
he,  if  the  English  government  were  disposed  to 

•  TWi  aarke  was  deicended  fh>m  an  Irisb  HamUy  ictojed  in 
France.  In  his  youUi  he  had  been  a  page  ^  <*»•  Duke  of  Ofleaw 
(PhUippe  Ej{aUte),  and  was  a  captain  of  drafto<"u  ^^o  ****  "***,"'*I! 
broke  out  At  ihU  moment  ho  waa  a  general  officer,  and  emgyy« 
in  tlie  war-office  under  Carnot,  who  wa»  hi«  warm  nrotector-  y"*' 
the  empire  he  became  Duke  de  Fi-ltre.  and  oUamed  the  rrputation  or 
being  one  of  the  greatest  plunderer*  in  BoQapaxte't  army. 
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Mcctpt  the  conditions  of  the  republic*  Between  the 
overtures  made  to  Barthelemy  at  Basle  and  the 
journey  of  Lord*  Malmesbury,  Bonaparte  had  ob- 
tained most  of  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  north 
of  Italy ;  Spain  had  been  driven  to  declare  war 
against  Great  Britain  (on  the  8th  of  October) ; 
Genoa  had  just  shut  her  ports  against  our  ship- 
ping ;  and  the  King  of  Naples  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  France.  With  their  hopes  elated,  with 
the  plunder  of  Italy  flowing  fast  into  their  coffers, 
with  a  confident  and  happy  belief  in  the  assertions 
of  our  parliamentary  opposition,  that  Great  Britain 
was  exhausted  and  undone,  the  directors  thought 
that  they  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  continuing  the  war.  At  the  same  time 
they  had  much  to  fear  from  any  discontinuance  of 
it ;  for  in  case  of  a  peace  what  could  they  do  with 
the  countless  armed  legions  they  had  on  foot? 
'Hiese  lioats  were  now  supporting  themselves  on 
the  countries  they  overran,  and  even  paying  the 
Directory  for  their  licence  to  plunder ;  but,  should 
they  be  recalled  to  France,  there  was  slight  provi- 
sion for  them  there,  and  any  sudden  influx  of 
them  must  inevitably  lead  to  fresh  revolutions,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  present  system,  with  its 
Cinq  Cents,  its  Ancients,  and  its  Directory. 

Persevering  in  their  old  system,  the  English 
government  sent  out  some  large  reinforcements  to 
the  West  Indies.  We  had  already  more  sugar 
colonies  than  we  needed,  and  most  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  colonies  were  wretchedly  unhealthy — 
charnel-houses  to  the  British  troops  that  were  sent 
to  them — but  the  managers  of  the  war  arc  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  whether  without  actual 
possession  of  tht  French  islands,  at  least,  we 
could  have  put  down  the  terrible  system  of  Victor 
Hugues,  or  kept  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  our  other 
really  valuable  islands  in  anything  like  a  tranquil 
and  thriving  state.  In  the  month  of  March,  Ge- 
neral Nichols  recovered  from  the  French .  insur- 
gents the  island  of  Grenada ;  and  in  May,  General 
Abercrombie,  who  was  fitted  for  a  wider  and  more 
glorious  field,  regained  entire  possession  of  St. 
Lucie.  General  Whyte  captured  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments of  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo ;  and 
these,  with  the  addition  of  some  skirmishes  with 
French  republicans  and  negro  republicans  in  San 
Domingo,  where  a  small  English  army  was  perish- 
ing rapidly  of  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  were  all 
our  operations  for  the  year  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Tlie  Dutch  or  Batavian  republicans  made  a  bold 
effort  to  Tecover  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  I'hey  fitted  out  in  the  Texel  two  ships  of 
64,  and  two  of  54  guns,  six  or  seven  frigates  and 
sloops,  and  embarked  in  them  some  of  their  best 
land  troops.  The  Texel  was  blockaded  by  a  Bri- 
tish squadron ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  a  tem- 
porary absence,  the  Dutch  squadron  escaped  to  sea 
on  the  23rd  of  February.  A  French  squadron 
had  engaged  to  join  them,  but  failed  in  so  doing. 

*  Just  two  days  before  Utit  meaaaf^  General  Hoche  stole  out  of 
Jkest  hartwnr  with  2S.000  men  for  Ireland. 
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Where  the  Dutch  had  passed  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  no  one  could  tell ;  but  on  the  3rd  of 
August  they  appeared,  with  nine  sail,  off  Saldanha 
Bay.  Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  K.  Elphinstoue 
immediately  set  sail  from  the  Cape,  with  seven  sail 
of  the  line,  one  50-gun  ship  and  three  frigates,  and 
to  this  superior  force  the  Dutch  admiral,  surprised 
in  Saldanha  Bay,  and  unable  to  escrti)e  out  of  it, 
surrendered  without  firing  a  shot  on  the  Hth  of 
August.*  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  some  ft-i- 
gates  belonging  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  squa- 
dron destroyed  a  French  settlement  on  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  and  brought  away  five  merchant 
vessels  that  were  lying  there. 

There  were  numerous  encounters  between  single 
ships  and  small  squadrons,  attended  with  the  usual 
amount  of  success  to  the  English ;  but  there  was 
no  great  battle  fought  at  sea  in  any  part- of  the 
world ;  the  Brest  fleet  keeping  in  port  till  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  Toulon  fleet  doing  the  same. 
In  October  the  Spanish  admiral  Don  Juan  Lan- 
gara  sailed  from  Cadiz  as  the  ally  of  the  French, 
and,  chasing  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Mann  before 
him,  entered  the  Mediterranean  with  nineteen  sail 
of  the  line  and  ten  frigates.  At  Carthagena  the 
Spaniard  added  seven  more  sail  of  the  line  to  his 
fleet.  He  thence  proceeded  to  Corsica,  and  there 
covered  the  landing  of  a  French  invading  force 
which  had  been  shipped  off  from  Leghorn.  The 
English  Mediterranean  fleet  had  been  madly  di- 
vided and  scattered  on  various  detached  servicer, 
or  Don  Juan  would  never  have  ventured  thus  far.f 
As  it  was,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  the  French 
troops  safely  landed,  he  made  haste  into  Toulon 
harbour,  and  there  joined  Admiral  Villeneuve. 
The  united  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  thirty-seven 
sail  of  the  line  at  the  least,  made  no  very  heroic 
use  of  their  immense  superiority  :  they  only  kept 
a  few  cruizers  out  at  sea,  and  when  Sir  John  Jervis, 
who  had  succeeded  Admiral  Hotham  in  the  com- 
mand of  our  fleet,  was  quitting  the  Mediterranean* 
with  troops  and  stores,  and  suflering  a  variety  of 
misfortunes,  no  attack  was  attempted,  and,  after 
little  more  than  a  parade  of  his  formtSable  num- 
bers, Don  Juan  de  Langara  returned  to  Cartha- 
gena. Commodore  Nelsou  hung  off  the  Riviere  of 
Genoa,  arduously  attempting  to  assist  the  Austriaus 
and  Piedmontese — ^who  were  not  to  be  assisted — 
until  the  battle  of  Montenotte.  Months  after  that 
affair  he  discovered  between  Toulon  and  Genoa 
six  vessels  laden  with  cannon  and  stores  for  the 
siege  of  Mantua :  he  drove  them  under  a  battery, 
followed  them,  silenced  the  battery,  and  captured 
the  whole.  The  loss  of  this  artillery  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  which  compelled 
the  French  to  raise  their  first  siege  at  Mantua.J 

*  The  Dutch  thipe  that  were  taken  were  two  64't,  one  54.  five  tti- 
ntea  and  tloont,  and  one  store-ship.  ,  .  „  . 

t  The  EoKlUh  ships  were  not  merely  divided  by  a  mulUplidty  of 
serrices  reodeied  neoessmy  by  the  rapid  yrom*  »»f  Uw  French  »nny 
in  ltai>'.  but  also  by  the  waveriog  councils,  the  ravM  and  contnuiic- 
torv  orders,  and  cotinter-orders  they  received.  Neleon  exdlatmed, 
"  Do  his  nmjeetv's  ministers  know  their  own  minds  r"  The  question 
mii{ht  certainly  have  been  answered  with  a  negative. 

X  In  the  captured  convoy  were  found  military  books,  plans,  and 
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When  the  French  seized  Leghorn,  Nelson,  after 
blockading  that  port,  seized  Elba,  which  belonged 
to  Tuscany,  and  the  small  island  of  Capraja,  which 
belonged  to  the  Genoese  republic.  By  this  time 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had  made  the  island  of  Corsica 
too  hot  for  him  and  the  small  English  force  there  : 
he  had  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  is- 
landers, and  had  quarrelled  with  nearly  all  the  Eng- 
lish officers  about  him ;  he  had  so  disgusted  General 
Sir<Charles  Stuart,  that  that  brave  and  high-minded 
man  had  sent  in  his  resignation  and  returned  to 
England.  After  driving  the  venerable  Paoli  (with- 
out whom  the  English  would  never  have  been  there, 
nor  Sir  Gilbert  have  been  made  a  viceroy)  into  an 
obscure  retirement  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
he  had  driven  him  in  his  extreme  old  age  into  an- 
other exile,  by  sending  him  an  intimation  that  he 
must  immediately  leave  the  island ;  he  had  taken 
mortal  offence  at  Colonel  Moore* — the  best  officer 
left  on  the  island — because  he  had  shown  a  ge- 
nerous sympathy  for  the  old  Corsican  patriot, 
and  had  paid  him  a  visit  of  respect  in  his  na- 
tive village  in  the  mountains;  he  had  accused 
Moore,  who  was  the  very  soul  of  honour,  of  in- 
triguing against  him,  of  leaguing  himself  with  his 
opponents,  of  taking  a  decided  part  against  his 
measures,  of  having  too  great  an  influence  among 
the  Corsicans;  and^  without  any  previous  complaint 
or  intimation  made  to  the  party  accused,  he  had 
written  home  to  tlie  secretary  of  state,  and  had  pro- 
cured an  order  to  dismiss  Colonel  Moore  from  the 
island.  As  Moore  had  predicted,  the  constant  dis- 
respectful and  harsh  treatment,  and  then  the  ex- 
pulsion, of  Paoli  was  followed  by  immediate  con- 
fusion and  anarchy :  the  peasantry,  airways  inclined 
to  be  lawless  and  unruly,  set  the  laws  at  defiance, 
laughed  at  the  courts  and  the  mockery  of  a  parlia- 
ment which  Sir  Gilbert  hgd  set  up :  as  they  never 
quitted  their  arms,  it  would  be  an  improper  ex- 
pression to  say  that  they  rose  in  arms ;  but  in  se- 
• 

maps  of  Itily,  with  the  difl'erent  points  marked  upon  thom,  where 
fonner  battles  h«d  be«n  ftnight,  srnt  by  tl^e  Directory  for  Bonaparte's 
use. — Southed ,  Li/e  of  Nelson. 

•  Allerwards  O^nfrul  Sir  John  Moore. — Acconl!ii;j  to  Moore,  Sir 
Gilbert,  like  ajnan  bred  to  the  law,  and  then  trained  and  exercf8t*d 
iu  the  House  of  Cummons,  wh^  much  addicted  to  plsyin*;  the  orator, 
and  making;  loug.speeches  when  ho  ou^it  to  have  been  doinri  or  at 
least  permitting  others  to  act  for  him :  he  was  exceetiiugly  jealons  of 
his  authority,  and,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  war,  he  insiitted  that, 
in  his  quality  of  deputy  king,  he  must  have  the  entire  command  of 
the  forces;  aod  he  \«as  prone  to  flattery  to  that  degree  that  he  whn  at 
last  surrounded  only  by  flatterers.  Moore,  or  hU  brother  and  bio- 
graplusr  for  him,  sh>8  tliat  the  viceroy,  most  unfortunately,  could 
never  perceive  the  necessity  uf  conciliating  the  Cursicanx,  or  of  acting 
iu  unison  with  their  feelings.  Tliose  Islanders  nre  an  exceedingly 
proud  race ;  yet,  the  streets  leading  to  the  citadel  of  Bast ia  being  dirty, 
the  viceroy  commanded  that  a  party  of  a  Corsican  battalion  which  had 
entered  our  service  should  be  emfnoyed  to  cleanse  the  streets.  He 
was  warned  that  this  would  gite  mortal  olTence,  but  he  peremptorily 
insisted  on  obedience.  When  the  men  were  assembled,  aud  told  what 
they  were  to  do.  they  angrily  threw  down  the  shovels  and  dispersed, 
saying  that  they  were  enltrtcd  for  soldiers,  and  not  for  scavengers. 
This  was  paued  over  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  the  battalion  beeame 
very  troublesome.  Soon  nft«r  this  the  viceroy  made  a  visit  to  Ajaodo 
(Bonaparte's  birtli-pLice),  where  the  officers  of  a  Cornican  corps  re- 
solved to  give  him  a  ball.  The  hall  of  the  municipality  was  choavn 
for  the  purpoM,  in  which  had  been  nlaced  a  bust  of  Paoli.  Some  of 
the  officers  were  consulting  in  the  hall  about  the  decoratinni.  wlien  an 
aide-de-camp  of  the  viceroy,  pointing  to  the  bust,  askert,  **  What  busi- 
ness has  that  old  charlatan  here?"  The  aide-de-camp  then  pulled 
down  the  bust,  and  threw  it  Into  a  cluset,  where  it  was  broken  to 
piecet.  This  insult  to  their  revered  chief  was  soon  reported  all  over 
Corsica :  yet  no  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  officer,  who  re- 
mained atUched  to  the  person  of  Sir  Gilbext.^Z«yi  of  Sir  Jom  Moore, 
hjf  his  brother,  Jamet  Ctnridk  Moore» 


veral  districts  they  met  in  considerable  force,  and 
concerted  measures  for  driving  out  the  Eoghsh, 
who  had  so  unceremoniously  driven  out  PaoU. 
The  French  party  instantly  raised  their  heads: 
they  were  numerous  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
island ;  and  now  a  sort  of  patriotic  feeUng  or  na- 
tional sympathy  mingled  with  their  partizanship 
for  a  foreign  power,  for  it  was  a  young  Corsican 
general  that  was  leading  the  armies  of  the  republic 
to  unprecedented  victories  in  Italy,  many  native 
Corsicans  were  serving  with  Bonaparte,  not  a  few 
had  obtained  posts  of  eminence  in  the  civil  service 
of  France,  and  Saliceti,  who  had  been  a  coDspi- 
CU0U8  member  of  the  National  Convention,  mi 
one  of  the  most  potent  of  its  commissioners,  was 
also  a  Corsican.  They  opened  or  renewed  commu- 
nications with  the  republicans,  who  by  the  summer 
of  the  present  year  were  absolute  masters  of  all  the 
opposite  Italian  coasts  frpm  Nice  to  Genoa,  and 
from  Genoa  to  Leghorn.  The  Corsicans  might 
soon  have  been  able  to  drive  out  our  forces  hj 
themselves;  but  it  was  evident  that  some  great 
effort  would  be  made  from  the  opposite  continent 
to  assist  them ;  and,  as  soon  as  our  ministry  saw 
Spain  declaring  war,  and  preparing  her  fleets  to 
join  the  French,  they  transmitted  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  island  and  the  retreat  of  our  fleet 
out  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  that  our  forces 
might  be  at  hand  to  assist  our  ally  Portugal, 
against  whom,  with  one  of  their  ordinary  miscal- 
culations, ministers  fancied  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  were  going  to  acL  Some  of  the 
troops  and  stores  had  already  been  sent  off  to  the 
island  of  Elba,  which  lies  between  Corsica  and  the 
Tuscan  coast ;  but,  when  the  Corsicans  found  that 
the  English  intended  to  evacuate  their  island  en- 
tirely, suph  of  them  as  remained  attached  to  our 
interests,  or  such  as  had  too  deeply  committed 
themselves  to  have  any  hope  left  of  a  reconciliation 
with  the  French  and  their  own  very  vindictive 
countrymen  of  that  party,  were  filled  with  grief  and 
despair,  and  constrained  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  flight  and  a  lasting  exile.  The  partizans  of 
France  met  with  barmy  any  resistance:  a  com- 
mittee of  thirtv  took  upon  them  the  government  of 
Bastia,  and  boldly  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  the 
British  property  :  armed  Corsicans  mounted  guard 
in  nearly  every  place,  other  bands  were  fi;athcring 
round  the  town,  a  plan  waa  laid  for  seizing  the 
viceroy,  and,  but  for  the  promptitude  and  energy 
of  Nelson,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  would  have  passed 
from  his  vice-regal  government  to  a  French  prison. 
But,  threatening  to  bombard  the  town  about  their 
ears,  the  commodore  imposed  respect  on  the  com- 
mittee of  thirty,  and  sent  their  guards  scampering 
out  of  the  town ;  and,  quietly  commencing  the  em- 
barkation on  the  14th  of  October,  he  saw  that  work 
completed  on  the  19th,  just  as  the  great  Sptnish 
fleet  was  coming  in  sight  of  Cape  Corso.  All  pri- 
vate property  was  saved,  and  our  public  stores,  to 
the  value  of  200,000^,  were  gotten  safely  on  board. 
On  the  very  next  day,  the  French  troops,  who  had 
been  pushed  over  from  Leghorn,  and  who  had 
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landed  at  Gape  Corso  under  cover  of  the  Spanish 
ships,  marched  into  the  citadel  of  Bastia  only  one 
hour  afler  the  rear  of  the  British  had  spiked  the 
g^ns  and  evacuated  it.  Nelson  was  the  last  man 
that  left  the  shore  ;  having  thus,  as  he  said,  seen 
the  Brst  and  the  last  of  Corsica.  He  was  then 
tent  with  only  two  frigates,  the  '  Blanche '  and  the 

*  Minerve,*  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of  Porto 
Ferrajo  in  the  isle  of  Elha.  On  his  way  he  fell  in 
with  two  Spanish  frigates,  the  '  Sabina '  and  the 

*  Ceres.'  After  a  desperate  engagement,  which 
lasted  two  hours  and  fifiy  minutes,  the  '  Sabina ' 
Btrack.  Her  captain,  Don  Jacobo  Stuart,  an  ille- 
gitimate descendant  from  the  royal  line  of  Stuart, 
the  only  surviving  oflBcer  on  board  the  '  Sabina,' 
was  removed  to  the  *  Minerve,'  where  Nelson 
treated  his  brave  foe  with  all  possible  respect; 
and  two  English  lieutenants  and  forty  men  were 
put  into  the  prize,  which  was  taken  in  tow  by  the 

*  Minerve.'  The  other  Spanish  frigate,  the  *  Ceres,' 
had  made  her  escape  from  the  '  Blanche,'  and  the 
^  Blanche,'  in  pursuing  her,  had  got  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  her  consort  the  *  Minerve.'  At  this 
juncture  another  Spanish  frigate,  the  *  Matilda,' 
came  up  and  engaged  the  •  Minerve,'  who  was 
compelled  to  cast  off  the  prize  she  had  made,  and 
in  reducing  which  she  had  sustained  great  damage 
in  her  own  masts,  rigging,  and  sails,  and  had  had 
one  midshipman  and  six  seamen  killed,  and  one 
lieutenant,  the  boatswain,  and  thirty-two  petty  offi- 
cers and  men  wounded.  Yet,  after  half  an  hour 
of  close  action,  the  *  Matilda'  was  compelled  to 
wear  and  haul  oflF.  Nelson  was  following  with  a 
certainty  of  capturing  her,  when  an  immense  Spa- 
nish ship  of  the  line,  of  112  guns,  and  two  fresh 
frigates,  came  in  sight.  It  was  now  Nelson's  turn 
to  haul  off;  and,  crippled  as  the  *  Minerve'  was, 
she  must  have  been  taken  if  the  Spaniards  had  not 
been  more  anxious  -to  recover  her  now  loose  prize, 
the  *  Sabina,'  than  to  fight  her.  The  consort  Eng- 
lish frigate  •  Blanche,*  who  before  this  time  had 
come  up  with  the  flying  *  Ceres,'  and  with  eight  or 
nine  broadsides  had  made  her  call  for  quarter  and 
strike  her  colours,  was  equally  deprived  of  her 
pri^e,  and  ran  the  same  risk  of  being  captured ; 
but  both  the  English  frigates  got  safely  in  to  Porto 

^  Ferrajo ;  and  the  small  prize  party  on  board  the 
*  •  Sabina,'  being  readily  joined  by  part  or  by  the 
whole  of  the  surviving  Spanish  crew,  manoeuvred 
her  with  great  slall  in  the  hope  of  bringing  her 
into  Elba,  and  did  not  surrender  the  frigate 
until  her  fore  and  main  masts  went  over  the  side. 
General  De  Burgh,  who  commanded  our  troops  in 
the  isle  of  Elba,  hesitated  about  abandoning  the 
place,  as  he  had  received  no  specific  instructions 
from  England.  He  complained— and  most  of  our 
commanding  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  might 
have  re-echoed  the  complamt — that  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  decide  between  the  contradictory  orders 
of  government,  or  to  guess  at  what  their  present 
intentions  might  be.  Had  the  Spaniards  stood  in 
to  Porto  Ferrajo  with  even  a  small  portion  of  their 
immense  fleet,  De  Burgh's  hesitation  might  have 


cost  him  dear,  and  might  very  possibly  have  cost 
the  country  the  life  of  its  greatest  hero,  for  strike 
or  surrender  were  words  which  Nelson  had  ex- 
punged from  his  vocabulary.  But  the  Spaniards 
had  not  put  their  heart  into  this  war;  and  both 
Don  Juan  de  Langara  and  the  admiral  of  the 
Toulon  fleet  were  evidently  haunted  with  the  dread 
that  Sir  John  Jervis  might  suddenly  unite  his 
scattered  fleet,  which  they  fancied  to  be  much 
stronger  than  it  was,  and  bring  them  to  a  general 
action ;  and  at  last,  General  De  Burgh's  scruples 
being  removed.  Nelson  was  enabled,  without  any 
molestation,  to  embark  the  troops  and  stores,  to  re- 
pair his  crippled  frigates,  and  to  remove  the  naval 
establishment  which  we  had  formed  at  Elba.  Then, 
late  in  the  year,  he  sailed  down  the  Mediterranean 
with  a  numerous  convoy  for  Gibraltar ;  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  rejoin  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  great  battle  off  Cape 
St  Vincent.* 

The  only  important  advantage  (and  that  a  very 
inglorious  one)  obtained  by  the  French  marine 
during  the  year  was  this ; — Rear- Admiral  Richery, 
who  had  escaped  from  Toulon  with  six  sail  of  the 
line  in  1795,  and  who,  together  with  some  English 
prizes  life  had  picked  up,  had  remained  closely 
blockaded  at  Cadiz  until  the  great  Spanish  fleet 
put  to  sea  from  that  port,  stretched  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Newfoundland,  plundered  and  set  fire 
to  our  fishermen's  huts,  destroyed  their  vessels  and 
fishing-stages,  and  then  returned  for  Europe,  with- 
out seeking  for  Vice-Admiral  Sir  James  Wallace, 
who  was  on  the  Newfoundland  station  with  only 
one  fifty-gun  ship  and  three  or  four  very  light  fri- 
gates. On  his  homeward  voyage  Richery  picked 
up  a  great  many  English  merchant  vessels,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  through  our  Channel 
fleet  and  blockading  squadrons  in  a  haze,  and  to 
make  Rochefort  and  Brest  with  his  sweep  of  prizes. 
In  the  latter  port  he  joined  his  flag  to  those 
already  flying,  and  moved  with  that  great  BreSt 
fleet  on  the  17th  of  December.  This  fleet  num- 
bered forty- three  sail,  of  which  seventeen  were  of  the 
line,  four  were  frigates,  six  corvettes  and  brigs,  and 
the  remaining  six  large  transports.  On  board  were 
2.5,000  men,  choice  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  had 
been  tried  in  the  war  of  the  Vendee ;  a  great  quan- 
tity of  field  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores  of 
every  description;  a  good  many  spare  muskets 
and  bayonets  to  put  into  the  hands,  and  some  red 
liberty  nightcaps  to  put  upon  the  heads,  of  the 
Irish  patriots,  or  insurgents,  or,  rebels.  The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  Vice- Admiral  Morard  de 
Galles.  Rear- Admirals  Richery,  Nielly,  and  Bou- 
vet;t  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  was 
Hoche,  a  young  serjeant  in  the  Gardes  Franqaises 
when  the  revolution  began,  a  man  full  of  courage, 
energy,  ability,  and  ambition ;  who,  though  very 
unfortunate  against  the  Prussians,  had  acquired 

•  Southey.  Life  of  Nelwn — James.  Nav»l  History. 

t  Villaret-Joyeiise  had  been  displaced  for  representing  to  ihe  Di- 
rectory Uial,  in  the  indifferent  way  in  which  the  fleet  was  manned 
(almost  entirely  by  landsmen),  it  could  never  enconnter  the  severe 
weather  to  be  exAc^ted  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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great  fame  in  ihe  civil  wars  of  Britany  and  the 
Vendee,  where  he  had  had  the  handluQig  of  a  re- 
publican array  of  100,000  men,  stretching  all  along 
that  western  coast  from  la  Rochelle  to  Brest. 
Hoche  was  accompanied  by  many  distinguished 
oflBcers,  including  Generals  Grouchy,  Humbert,  and 
Adjutant-GenerfiJ  Bruix.  According  to  iheir  usual 
custom — to  which  we  have  already  made  allusion — 
the  French  commanding  oflScers,  naval  as  well  as 
military,  admirals  as  well  as  generals,  did  not  em- 
bark in  ships  of  the  line,  but  in  several  frigates. 
At  about  dusk  the  fleet  got  under  weigh,  and,  in  a 
very  dark  night,  it  rounded  the  Saintes,  and  stood 
away  to  the  southward.  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  in 
the  '  Indefatigable '  frigate,  who  had  been  watching 
all  their  motions  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  port,  and 
who  by  skilful  and  daring  manoeuvres  watched 
them  on  their  progress  to  the  Saintes,  being  fre- 
quently within  half  gun-shot  of  their  leading  ships, 
now  went  away  in  search  of  Admiral  Colpoys,  who, 
with  a  large  squadron  of  our  Channel  fleet,  had 
fixed  a  rendezvous  eight  leagues  to  the  west  of 
Ushant.  The  '  Indefatigable,'  carrying  a  crowd  of 
sail  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  burning  false  fires  and 
blue  lights  all  the  way  as  signals,  reached  the  spot 
of  rendezvous  at  about  midnight,  but  no  Colpoys 
was  there,  nor  was  there  a  single  English  ship  to 
be  seen,  or  to  answer  to  Pellew's  signals.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  the  whole  of  the  French  fleet 
came  to  anchor  in  Camaret  Bay — and  there,  if  our 
Channel  fleet  had  been  united  and  at  hand,  it  ought 
to  have  been  annihilated.  On  the  following  after- 
noon the  French  again  weighed  and  put  to  sea  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  and  in  evident  haste  and  confubion. 
In  getting  out,  one  of  their  ships  of  the  Hue  struck 
on  the  rock  called  the  Grand  Stevenct,  and  was 
totally  lost,  only  60  being  saved  out  of  the  1400 
souls  she  had  on  board.  Instead  of  keeping  well 
together,  the  fleet  separated,  some  running  through 
the  Passage  du  Raz  to  the  southward,  and  others 
running  through  the  Passage  du  Four.  The  gale 
increased,  and,  the  wind  chopping  round  to  the 
south-west,  thes^  divided  forces  could  not  join 
again.  The  commanders-in-chief  never  got  near 
Ireland ;  but,  on  the  24th  of  Deceuiber,  having 
now  the  wind  at  N.N.E.,  Rear-Adrairal  Bouvet 
rounded  Mizen  Head,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Ireland,  and  entered  Bantry  Bay  with  seven  ships 
of  the  line  and  ten  other  vessels.  His  own  ship 
and  two  or  three  others  got  to  a  safe  anchorage ; 
but  the  rest  dropped  where  there  was  no  holding, 
and  a  strong  gale  from  the  east  came  presently  to 
tell  them  the  mistakes  they  had  committed :  most 
of  these  ships  had  to  cut  their  cables,  all  were 
driven  out  to  sea,  and  in  the  confusion  an  eighty- 
gun  ship  ran  foul  of  a  frigate  and  carried  away  her 
masts.  Bouvet  remained  at  anchor  until  the  30th, 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  some  of 
Huche's  officers  (who  thought  anything  preferable 
to  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness  and  the  chance  of 
being  drowned)  to  land  that  portion  of  the  troops 
he  had  brought  to  the  appointed  place;  and, 
seeing  no  chief  commander  arrive,  and  divided 


between  doubts  whether  Vice- Admiral  Morard  ^ 
Galles  and  General  Hocbe  had  gone  to  the  iMttovi 
of  the  sea  in  the  tempest,  or  had  gone  buck  to 
Brest  Harbour,  or  had  been  intercepusd  by  a  ^- 
tish  fleet,  he  gave  a  few  curses  to  Ireland,  and  8» 
those  who  had  sent  him  thither,  and,  heaving  vot 
chor,  sailed  away  for  Brest,  where  he  arrived 
safely  on  the  1st  of  January  (1797).  In  the 
meanwhile  Rear-Admirals  Nielly  and  Richery  bifl 
reached  the  Irish  coast ;  and  there  they  remained 
beating  about,  and  hoping  to  be  joined  by  the  em* 
mander-in-chief,  until  another  terrible  gale  scat- 
tered them.  Three  or  four  were  driven  into  Baa- 
try  Bay,  as  far  up  as  Wbiddy  Island,  and  eight  «r 
nine  showed  themselves  ofl'  the  moutkof  tl^e  bhan- 
non  ;  a  frigate  went  on  shore,  and  was  lost,  with 
all  her  crew  except  seven ;  a  cut-down  seventy-four 
foundered,  but  her  crew  was  saved  by  another  ship; 
and  a  frigate  or  large  corvette,  being  found  unset- 
worthy,  was  scuttled  and  sunk ;  some  of  the  trans- 
ports went  down  at  sea,  ^ith  all  on  board,  and 
others,  scattered  all  about,  were  afterwards  picked 
up  by  English  cruisers,  as  was  also  a  frigate  of 
Richery 's  squadron.  One  seventy-fbiir,  the '  Dioitt 
de  I'Homme,'  remained  at  sea,  to  be  intercepted  and 
destroyed  when  close  to  port ;  but  the  other  ships, 
in  scattered  portions,  reached  Brest,  TOrient,  and 
Rochefort.  Among  the  last  ships  that  arrived  was 
the  '  Fraternite '  frigate,  with  Morard  de  Galles 
and  Hoche  on  board,  who  had  not  seen  anythia^i; 
of  their  fleet  since  their  first  leaving  the  Frcodi 
coast.     Of  forty-three  sail,  thirty-one  returned  * 

The  immense  preparations  w*hich  had  been 
making  at  Brest  during  the  whole  summer  could 
be  no  secret,  but,  although  our  government  had 
an  almost  unlimited  command  of  secret  serrice 
njoney,  they  threw  away  that  money  so  badly  tliat 
they  never  penetrated  into  the  secret  of  the  des- 
tination of  that  threatening  force :  at  times  tbey 
tliought  it  was  intended  to  invade  the  western 
coast  of  England ;  and  so  strong  was  this  impres- 
sion, that  even  at  the  last  moment,  or  when  the 
expedition  was  quite  ready  to  sail,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  sent  a  circular  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of 
counties  on  the  coast  to  take  an  account  of  live 
and  dead  stock  in  all  parishes  within  twelve  miles 
of  the  sea,  and  to  comnumicate  with  the  military 
commanders  of  their  districts  res)>ecting  tht  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  that  stock 
and  all  articles  of  provision,  if  necessary ;  at  other 
times  they  thought  the  mighty  armament  was  des- 
tined for  the  West  Indies,  or  for  Ireland,!  or  for 
Portugal,  or  for  Gibraltar ;  and  thus,  to  be  pre- 

•  In  aU  7  were  captiireit,  2  dc«tnn«^,  2  wrpclted,  and  1  founikrfd. 

t  A  week  or  a  fortnight  b«fin«  the  Br^tt  1V»«  uJHrA  oat  niDMm 
OMifht  to  hare  been  fully  aware  of  itA  drstination.  Early  in  Deem- 
lH*r.  nn  Antcrican  vetaci,  laden  with  nfO.OOO  stand  of  arms  and  cauano. 
xen*  taken  b\  an  RngU^h  nwu-of-war.on  the  chretMlfuatiSoion  ofbtiiv 
tx)und  for  Ireland— which  ihe  unouestiouably  was.  '*8he  wwa 
go<Ml  emblem  of  American  pmee-Axer  name  was  the  OMr  Btmek 
— with  a  colored  cargo  o/«nM."'Lelter  from  fjaiuenoe  to  B$rk*,  is 
"  Epistolary  CorreaponUenoe  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  and  Or* 
French  Ltwrence." 

Ottr  Americwi  kinMaen  had  made  very  strennooft  eSotU  Uf  f*f*^ 
tionttf  Ireland  on  their  own  aoeoant.  during  their  war  of  irnkprad- 
enee ;  abd  now  n  very  wimeroiis  fariy  of  tlien.  iiartly  Unenllr  spite, 
but  more  thronyh  the  love  of  lucr«,  were  wiUing  tu  m>t  tl^  Fraom* 
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pared  for  whatefrer  might  happen,  they  had  divided 
the  Channel  fleet  into  three  sqoadrona:  one,  under 
Rtaf^ Admiral  Sir  Roger  Curtis,   to    cruise  well 
to  the  westward ;  another,  under  Colpoys,  to  cruise 
off  Brest ;    and  the  third,  under  Admiral  Lord 
Bridport,  to  remain  at  Spithead,  to  he  despatched 
whercTCr  the  surer  intelligence  received  by  govern- 
ment might  render  expedient.     Colpoys  had  13 
sail  of  the  Ime — a  force  more  than  sufficient  to 
have  destroyed  the  badly  manned,  crammed,  and 
confiised  French  fleet — ^hut  he  was  left  with  only 
two  frigates,  for  some  time,  with  only  one ;  and  it 
should  appear  that  this  want  of  scouts  contributed, 
if  not  as  much  as  the  tempestuous  weather,  at  least 
very  considerably,  to  the  comparative  impunity  with 
which  the  French  were  allowed*  to  trarerse,  in  al- 
most every  direction,  the  English  and  Irish  Chan- 
nels.    When  Colpoys  got  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, he  endcavoui^pd  to  regain  his  station  off'Ushant, 
in  the  hope  of  picking  up  stragglers  separated  by 
the  tremendous  gales  that  were  blowing ;  but  in 
the  continuance  of  these  galea  most  of  his  own 
ships  parted  company,  and  all  sustained  damage. 
Sir  Roger  Curtis's  squadron  had  its  attention  oc- 
cupied by  Villeneuve,  who,  with  five  sail  of  the  line 
fromf  the  long  idle  Toulon  fleet,  had  descended  the 
Mediterranean   and  stolen  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  western  coasts  of  France,  in  order 
to   co-operate  with   the  grand    Irish   armament. 
Curtis  discovered  him  as  he  was  crowing  his  path, 
gave  him  chase,  and  drove  him  into  Port  TOnent ; 
but  he  could  neither  take  nor  touch  one  of  his  five 
ships ;  and  such  a  force,  requiring  watching,  kept 
Curtis  for  some  time  in-shore  and  away  from  the 
chance  of  falling  in  with  any  portion  of  Morard  de 
Gallea's  scattered  fleet.     Owing  to  the  tardiness  of 
his  information,  to  the  baffling  state  of  the  winds, 
and  to  accidents  which  occurred  in  putting  to  sea 
in  stormy  weather,  it  was  the  3rd  of  January  be- 
fore Lord  Bridport  could  get  fairly  out  with  the 
Spithead  squadron,  composed  of  10  sail  of  the  line. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  Irish  coast,  the  bulk  of 
the  French  fleet  had  quitted  it ;  and,  though  his 
lordship  made  all  possible  haste  to  U8hant,hewa8 
too  late  to  do  any  good ;  and  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  return  to  Spithead,  with  his  ships  greatly  da- 
maged by  the  severe  weather.     The  only  fighting 
that  took  place  was  between  the  stray  *  Droits  de 
rHomme,*  a  74-gun  ship,  and  two  English  frigates 
— the  *  Indefatigable,'  of  44  guns.  Captain  Sir  Ed- 
ward Pellew,  and  the  *  Amazon,'  of  36  guns,  Cap- 
tain Robert  Carthew  Reynolds ;  but  never  was  com- 
bat more  desperate  than  this,  or  attended  with  more 
horrible  circumstances.     The  French  two-decker 
was  without  a  poop,  and  through  a  fault  of  con- 
struction, and  the  terrible  sea  that  was  rolling,  she 
could  make  but  little  use  of  her  first-deck  guns, 
being  obliged  to  keep  most  of  her  lower  ports 
closed.     In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  on  the  13th 
of  January  (1797),  Pellew,  whose  ship  was  the 
better  sailer  of  the  two  English  frigates,   brought 
the  French  74  to  close  action,  and  sustained  it» 
alone,  for  a  full  hour.    Then  the  •  Indef«lgable  * 
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unavoidably  shot  a  little  ahead.  Captain  Reynolds, 
in  the  slower  and  smnller  frigate,  the  *  Amazon,' 
came  up,  and  poured  in  a  well-directed  fire ;  but, 
being  under  a  press  of  sail,  the  *  Amazon '  too 
glided   ahead.     The   •Droits  de  I'Homme'  then 
nearly  ran  the  *  Indefatigable 'on  board,. and  kept 
up  a  tremendous  fire,  frequently  using  her  guns  on 
both  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  pouring  in  from 
her  lofty  decks  and  (having  on  board  1050  land 
troops)  from  her  tops  incessant  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry.  But,  in  brief  space,  the  *  Jndefatiffable '  got 
clear,  and  placed  herself  on  one  quarter,  tne  *  Ama- 
zon '  got  upon  the  other  quarter,  and  both  main- 
tained a  Hre — often  within   pistol-shot — for  five 
hours,  the  storm  raging  all  the  while,  the  night 
being  dark,  and  everybody  ignorant  of  the  precise 
part  of  the  coast  on  which  they,  had  run  in  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  but  all  of  them   knowing  that 
a  lee  shore  and  perilous  rocks  could  not  be  far 
distant.     At  the  end  of  the  five  hours  the  *  Indefa- 
tigable '  and  the  *  Amazon '  sheered  ofl^,  to  secure 
their  wounded  masts  and  loose  rigging.     The  sea 
was  running  so  high  that  the  men  on  the  main 
decks  of  the  frigates  were  up  to  their  middles  in 
water ;  the  '  Indefatigable '  hod  four  feet  water  in 
her  hold,  the  *  Amazon '  three,  and  scarcely  a  stick 
was  left  standing  in  either  of  them.*     In  hauling 
oflP  they  left  the  *  Droits  de  T Homme '  in  still  worse 
plight ;  and  when  they  renewed  the  action  her  fore- 
mast was  shot  away  By  the  board,  and  the  main 
and  mizen  masts  were  tottering ;  h6r  rigging  and 
sails  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  her  crowded  decks 
were  strewed  with  the  killed  and  wounded.     At 
about  half-past  four  in  the  morninij,  the  two  fri- 
gates being  close  under  the  74,  starboard  and  lar- 
board, the  moon  opened  through  the  clouds  with 
some  brightness,  and  Lieutenant  G.  Bell,  who  was 
keeping  an  eager  look-out  from  the  *Indefatiga- 
ble*s '  forecastle,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  land,  and 
had  scarcely  reported  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  ere 
the  breakers  a- head  were  visible  to  all.    With  ad- 
mirable coolness  and  self-possession,  Pellew's  crew 
hauled  on  board  the  tacks,  and  the  ship  in  an  in- 
stant made  sail  to  the  southward.      They  still 
knew' not  where  they  were,  hut  calculated  that  the 
land  they  ?aw  wasthe  Isleof  Ushant,  in  which  case 
there  would  have  been  no  danger.     But  they  had 
not  run  long  to  the  southward,  ere  breakers  were 
seen  upon  their  other  bow.     The  ship  was  then 
wore  to  the  northward,  and  the  lingering  approach 
of  daylight  expected  with  intense  anxiety.     When 
it  came,  the  land  was  close  ahead,  hut  the  ship  was 
again  wore  to  the  southward.     They  now  disco- 
vered that  they  were,  and  had  been  nearly  all  the 

•  So  terrible  vm%  the  mution  of  the  two  fVigatcs,  that  tome  of  the 
•  t  Dileratigable*8  *  gnn«  broke  their  breeching*  four  timet ;  »ome  drew 
their  rinx-bolta  from  her  sitka ;  and  miuiy  of  the  gttiu.  owiox  to  thtt 
water  beating  intu  them,  were  obliged  to  be  drawn  immediately  after 
loading.  All  the ' Indeffttigable*!  masta  were  wounded:  h«-r  mnfn 
toimia«t  was  comf^etoiy  unrigged,  aud  was  aaveU  only  by  the  asto- 
nishing coolness  and  alacrity  of  the  men.  Tlie  *Amar.on*  had  her 
miien  topmnst.  gafT,  spanlcer  boom,  and  main  topsail-yard  completely 
shot  ammy.  her  twe  and  main  masts  cat  through  by  sliois,  and  all  her 
sails  and  rigging  more  or  less  injured ;  and  she  had  expended,  during 
the  action,  every  inek  of  hrp  w^tra  canvas.  The  crews  of  both  fd- 
falrn.  whoM  exertions*  between  the  chase  and  the  Ijsttle,  had  lasted 
nearly  ten  hours,  wure  aimcst  worn  out  with  fktigue.^James. 
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night,  in  Audierne  Bay,  half  a  degree  to  the  south 
of  Ushant  As  they  looked  in-shore  they  saw  their 
late  enemy,  the  *  Droits  de  THomme,*  lying  broad- 
side uppermost,  with  a  tremendous  surf  breaking 
over  her,  and  their  consort,  the  gallant  little  '  Ama- 
zon,* at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the 
Frenchman,  in  the  same  predicament.  Pellew 
passed  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the 
French  ship,  but  could  do  nothing  to  aflford  the 
crew  any  assistance,  as  he  must  weather  the  much- 
dreaded  Penmarcks,  or  drive  on  shore  himself,  and 
in  the  crippled  state  of  the  *  Indefatigable '  it 
seemed  next  to  impossible  to  keep  her  from  the 
breakers.  Pellew,  therefore,  by  the  aid  of  a  gale — a 
gale  now  loaded  with  shrieks — and  by  force  of  skill 
and  steadiness,  passed  a  short  half-mile  to  windward 
of  the  dreadful  rocks,  and  was  safe.  The  *  Amazon,' 
which  wore  to  the  northward  at  the  first  alarm  of 
breakers  ahead,  and  which  was  far  too  crippled  to 
work  off  the  land,  had  struck  the  ground  at  nearly 
the  same  moment  as  the  '  Droits  de  I'Homme,'  but, 
going  higher  up  the  beach,  and  the  men  preserving 
better  order  (not  being  so  crowded,  and  crammed, 
and  mixed),  and  making  use  of  better  means  to 
save  themselves,  the  officers  and  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  six  men  who  sel6shly  stole  the  cutter, 
all  got  safely  on  shore  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.* The  awful  shrieks  which  Pellew  had  heard 
proceeded  from  the  '  Droits  de  I'Homme,'  which 
had  grounded  much  farther^from  the  beach,  and 
which  became  at  once  a  scene  of  hopeless  confu- 
sion, for,  between  the  ship's  complement  and  the 
land  troops,  there  were  upwards  of  1800  souls  on 
board  when  the  night  battle  commenced ;  and,  of 
the  multitude  that  remained  alive,  many  were  dis- 
abled by  their  wounds,  or  driven  frantic  by  their 
pain  and  their  despair.  Many  threw  themselves 
into  the  surf,  many  were- presently  washed  away  by 
the  waves  which  broke  over  the  ship  incessantly. 
The  country-people  lined  the  shore,  but  c^uld  ren- 
der no  help.  At  low-water  rafts  were  constructed, 
and  the  boats  were  got  in  readiness ;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hoist  them  out,  and  the  day 
closed  and  another  night  of  horror  ensued.  At  low- 
water  on  the  following  day,  an  English  captain  and 
eight  English  sailors,  prisoners  on  board  the 
'  Droits  de  I'Homme,'  ventured  into  a  small  boat, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore.  A  number 
of  the.  Frenchmen,  thinking  they  might  do  what 
those  daring  fellows  had  done,  now  launched  out 
on  rafts  and  in  boats,  but  not  one  of  them  reached 
the  beach  alive.  Another  night  of  cold,  hunger, 
and  maddening  thirst  followed.  On  the  third  day 
larger  rafts  were  constructed,  and  the  largest  of  the 
ship's  boats  was  got  over  the  side.  This  boat  was 
inteilded  for  the  women  and  for  the  wounded ;  but, 
heedless  of  the  voice  of  their  officers,  soldiers  and 
sailors  leaped  into  it,  to  the  number  of  120,.  and 
the  billows  soon  rolled  over  and  swamped  the  boat. 
Nearly  900  souls  had  perished,  when  the  fourth 

*  They  were,  of  course,  aU  made  priatMiert;  but  the  people  of 
Dritany,  among  whom  they  httd  fallen,  treated  them  kindly.  Their 
escape 'from  the  wreck  was  efTectod  by  means  of  a  rafk«  which  went 
and  came  with  great  coder  and  regularity. 


night  came  with  such  an  addition  of  horrofs  at 
made  men  envy  the  fate  of  those  whose  \\f^ 
corpses  were  driving  on  the  shore.    The  sense  of 
hunger  was,  in  most  cases,  deadened,  but  a  parcb- 
ing  thirst  made  them  madly  drink  saltwater.  The 
ship  began  breaking  to  pieces,  falling  away  from 
the  stem-posts.     On  the  next  monung  some  of  the 
famishing  survivors  began  to  look  at  each  other 
with  caimibal  eyes,  and  were  on  the  point  of  ciit- 
ing  lo^,  when  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  winds  sad 
waves  subsided,  and  a  French  man-of-war. brig 
and  a  cutter  stood  in  to  the  bay.    These  two  fes- 
sels  soon  anchored  near  the  wreck,  and  seint  off 
boats  and  large  rafts,  on  which  about  150,  of  nearly 
400  who  attempted  it,  wei«  saved  that  eveninf. 
About  880  were  left  upon  the  wreck,  to  endure  tte 
miseries  of  another  night,  which  proved  to  be  thdr 
last  to  more  than  half  of  them.     Of  the  1800  and 
odd  souls,  not  many  more  than  300  were  saved.* 
Camot,  as  one  of  the  five  directors,  now  entirely 
monopolised   the  war    department      Under  his 
auspices,  but  not  at  his  original  saggestion*— for 
the  idea,  obvious,  in  itself  had  occurred  toDu- 
mouriez,  Moreau,  Pichegru,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  a  hundred  officers  besides — it  was  resolved, 
early  in  the  year,  to  attack  Germany  and  Italy  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  divide  the  emperor^ 
forces ;  and,  in  case  of  the  complete  succcis  of 
both  the  attacking  armies,  that  of  Italy  was  to 
move  through  the  passes  of  Tyrol  or  of  Uarinthia, 
effect  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Germany  in 
Bavaria,  or  farther  on  in  the  hereditary  states  of 
Austria,  and  then  the  two  were  to  advance  upon 
Vienna,  and  impose  their  terms  of  peace  there. 
Pichegru,  who  had  fallen  out  of  favour  with  the 
Diiectory,  was  superseded  by  Moreau,  and  this  able 
general  and  Jourdan,  who  had  been  foiled  and 
beaten  by  Clairfait  the  preceding  year,  undertook 
the  German  part  of  this  great  plan.    Jourdan, 
who  had  63,000  foot  and  11,000  horse,  driving 
back  some  Austrian  corps  from  the  ground  thej 
had  conquered  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  at 
the  end  of  the  last  campaign,  invested  the  renowned 
fortress  of  EhrenbreiUtein,  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  immediately  opposite  to  Coblentz.    The 
Emperor's  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  who 
had  taken  the  command  of  Clairfait's  army,  which 
now  amounted  to  about  70,000  foot  and  20,000 
horse,  advanced  rapidly  with  a  part  of  it  to  the 
Rhine,  defeated  one  of  Jourdan's  divisions  under 
General  Lefebvre,  and  forced  Jourdan  to  relin- 
quish his  siege,  and  take  up  other  positions.    But, 
while  the  archduke  was  thus  occupied  by  Jourdsa, 
Moreau,  who  had  about  12,000  foot  and  between 
6000  and  7000  horse,  dashing  across  the  Rhine 

•  James,  Naval  Hirt— E.  Oiler.  Uf*  of  Admiral  ViMwat  &• 
mouth.— Ann.  Reg.  ,  ^        ^       _^,^ 

The  paniciilan  of  the  terrible  wreek  are  derived  from  the  ■•"^** 
(published  In  the  Naval  Chronicle,  vol.  vlii.)  of  a  Briti^  ofltow, 
Lieutenant  Clias  PIpon,  of  the  68rd  raiment,  who  was  a  vrvanrtM 
board  the  '  Droits  de  niomme.'  The  lives  of  the  captwn  of  tie  i«»fr 
Jean-Raimond  lacrosse  (.a  ci-devant  baron),  and  the  repoWw*" 
general  Humbert,  were  saved.  Tlie  English  prisoners.  In  ammai^ 
Uoi)  of  their  sufferings,  and  the  hap  they  bad  given  in  asfiaf  w»*l 
lives,  were  sent  homo  in  a  cartfl,  without  ransom  or  exchauKe. 

The  •  Amaioa '  frigate  vent  to  pieces,  like  tbe  *  Droiiede  1 1 
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at  Strasbourg)  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
higher  up  the  river  than  Coblentz,  captured  on 
the  24th  of  June  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  and  after  a 
series  of  victories  advanced  towards  the  heart  of 
Swabia,  his  progress  being  facilitated  by  the  rapid 
drafts  made  upon  the  army  of  his  opponent,  old 
General  Wurmser^  to  reinforce  the  emperor's 
armies  in  Italy.  When  the  campaign  opened 
Wurmser  had  not  60»000  foot  to  oppose  to  Moreau's 
72,000,  but  his  cavalry  was  superior  in  number, 
as  in  nearly  every  other  quality — he  having  at  one 
moment  upwards  of  20,000  horse.  At  one  draft 
25,000  men  were  withdrawn  from  Wurmser's 
army,  and  sent  tlirough  the  Tyrol  into  Italy  ;  and  in 
a  short  time  the  veteran  general  himself  was  obliged 
to  [hurry  to  the  defence  of  Lombardy*  On  the 
26th  of  June  the  archduke,  with  the  mass  of  his 
forces,  inarched  up  the  Rhine  in  order  to  check 
Moreau.  Jourdan,  thus  disembarrassed,  re-crossed 
the  Rhine,  and,  .finding  nothing  to  oppose  him 
except  a  small  army  oflmperialists  under  Warten^ 
sleben,  he  pushed  forward,  and,  after  a  series  of 
skirmishes  rather  than  battles,  took  Frankfort, 
Wurtzburg,  and  other  towns.  Moreau  kept  ad- 
vancing on  nearly  a  parallel  line,  his  army  and 
Jourdan's,  en  echehnnanU  presenting  a  front 
which  extended  more  than  sixty  leagues.  It  was 
by  the  imperative  order  of  Camot  that  the  two 
armies  thus  spread  themselves  in  order  to  tuni 
both  wings  of  the  Imperialists.  The  Archduke 
Charles  perceived  the  error,  and,  narrowing  his 
own  front,  and  gradually  bringing  nearer  to  a  con- 
verging point  the  separate  forces  of  Wartensleben 
and  Wurmser,  he  slowly  retreated,  frequently  dis- 
puting the  ground,  but  determined  not  to  hazard 
a  batUe  until  his  retiring  forces  were  all  brought  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  he  might  fall  with  a 
superior  force  either  upon  Joiurdan  or  upon 
MoreaU.  As  the  French  advanced  triumphantly, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  so  little  opposition, 
some  of  the  contingent  corps,  who,  on  the  whole, 
behaved  indifferently,  quitted  the  Imperial  army 
and  disbanded,  and  several  of  the  states  of  the  em- 
pire sued  to  the  Directory  for  a  separate  peace, 
which  they  obtained  upon  condition  of  paying 
enormous  contributions.  Still  extending  his  front, 
and  moving  over  a  good  deal  of  the  ground  which 
our  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  traversed  in  his 
3lenheim  campaign,  Moreau  captured  Ulm  and 
Douawert  on  the  Danube,  aud  was  preparing  to 
cross  the  river  Leek  into  Bavaria,  and  thence  to 
move  onward  to  the  de6les  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
Italian  side  of  which  the  republican  army  was  at 
the  moment  completely  victorious,  when,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had 
leathered  some  reinforcements  in  the  valley  of  the 
^Danube,  and  who  had  rapidly  executed  his  ad- 
imirably  designed  movements,  fell  upon  Jourdan 
^th  a  superiority  of  force,  and  completely  de* 
feated  him  at  Amberg.  The  Austrian  prince 
then  followed  the  flying  republicans  to  the  Maine, 
and  gave  them  another  tremendous  beating,  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  at  Wurtzburg.     Still  pressing 


on  the  rear  of  the  republicans,  who  fell  into  a 
miserably  disorganised  state,  he  defeated  them 
again  on  the  16th  of  September,  at  Aschaffenburg, 
and  drove  them  with  terrible  loss  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rhine.  In  his  retreat  Jourdan  had 
lost  20,000  men,  and  nearly  all  his  artillery  and 
baggage.  Moreau,  who  was  too  far  away  to  the 
right  to  render  any  assistance  to  Jourdan,  could 
neither  advance  nor  maintain  himself  where  he 
was,  on  the  Bavarian  frontier,  without  Jourdan: 
he  therefore  began  his  famed  retreat,  which  lay 
through  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember. Moreau  had  still  10,000  men,  who  had 
suffered  no  serious  disaster.  The  imperial  general 
Latour,  who  was  nearest  at  hand  to  follow  him,  had 
not  above  24,000  men ;  and  some  scattered  corps 
did  not  join  his  standard  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
enable  him  to  contend  successfully  with  the  republi- 
cans. Latour,  pressing  tpo  close  on  Moreau's  rear, 
sustained  a  defeat  on  the  2nd  of  October  at  Bi- 
berach.  The  republicans  got  safely  through  the 
valley  of  Hell  and  the  whole  of  the  Black  Forest ; 
but  when  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  they 
found  the  victorious  Archduke  Charles  ready  to 
meet  them,  with  a  force  equal,  or  perhaps  some- 
what superior,  to  their  own.  Moreau,  at  the  end  of 
his  too  much  praised  retreat,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  fight  two  battles,  and  both  battles  were 
to  him  defeats.  On  the  19th  of  October  he  was 
beaten  at  all  points,  at  Emmendingen;  and,  on 
the  20th,  in  spite  of  his  formidable  position  among 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  Schliengen,  he  was  beaten 
again ;  and  nothing  but  a  violent  storm,  and  the 
pitchy  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  roughness  of 
the  ground,  which  prevented  the  splendid  Austrian  . 
cavalry  from  acting,  enabled  him  to  get  his  dis- 
heartened columns  to  the  safe  side  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Archduke  Charles  had  saved  Germany, 
but,  owing  to  the  invasion  of  Jourdan  and  Moreau 
on  this  side,  the  much  smaller  republican  army  of 
Italy  had  subdued  all  the  north  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  The  command  of  this  smaller  army, 
which  took  the  field  much  earlier  than  the  army 
or  the  two  armies  on  the  Rhine,  was  given  to  the 
aspiring  young  man  who  had  *'  killed  the  people 
for  the  regicides,"*  on  the  critical  13th  Vende- 
miaire,  and  who  had  since  then  married  Madame 
Josephine  Beauhamais,  a  native  of  Martinique, 
widow  of  Vicomte  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais,  who 
had  served  as  a  general  in  the  republican  armies, 
and  who  had  been  guillotined  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  which  had  also  consigned  his  fair  relict  to 
a  prison.  This  very  graceful,  captivating  woman 
was  linked  in  a  close  friendship  with  the  fasci- 
nating Cabarus,  who  now  bore  the  name  of  Tallien, 
the  daring  man  who  had  been  the  first  to  beard 
Robespierre  in  the  Convention,  and  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  deed,  had  obtained  a  large  share 
of  political  power  and  patronage.  The  Beau- 
hamais was  also  exceedingly  intimate  with  Director 
Barras,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  or  patronage 
of  other  powerful  individuals.     It  was  unfair  to 
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say  that  the  young  CorBican  owed  his  appointment 
to  this  marriage  ;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
doubt  that  Josephine  contributed  to  it.*  It  was 
Barras  and  Carnot  that  proposed  to  give  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy  to  Bonaparte,  as  the 
fittest  man  for  it,  and  the  other  three  directors, 
after  some  hesitation,  assented.  He  arrived  at 
hcad-qaarters,  at  Nice,  on  the  26th  of  March.  He 
found  the  disposable  forces  amounting  to  about 
50,000  men,  but  badly  provided  and  in  a  wretciied 
state  of  indiscipUne.  The  combined  army  of  the 
Austrians  and  Piedmontese  amounted  to  60,000 — 
in  Bonaparte's  reckoning  to  75,000  men — and 
was  now  under  the  command  of  Beaulieu,  a  gallant 
veteran.  It  was  stretched  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  French,  as  in  the 
preceding  campaign,  were  advancing.  Not  waiting 
to  be  attacked,  Beaulieu  descended  from  the  heights, 
and  on  the  11th  of  April  he  met  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  at  Voltri,  near  Genoa,  and 
repulsed  it.  At  the  same  time  d'Argenteau,  who 
commanded  Beaulieu's  centre,  traversed  the  moun- 
tains of  Montenotte  to  descend  upon  Savona,  and 
thus  take  the  French  in  flsnk.  But,  when  more 
than  half  his  march  was  completed,  d*Argenteau 
met  a  French  division  of  1500  men,  who  threw 
themselves  into  the  old  hill  redoubt  of  Montelegiuo, 
which  in  a  manner  shut  up  the  road  of  Monte- 
notte. The  fate  of  the  campaign,  and  perhaps  of 
the  then  young  republican  general,  lay  within  that 
old  redoubt :  d'Argenteau  attacked  it  three  times 
with  all  his  infantry,  but  Colonel  Rampon  main- 
tained the  post ;  and  this  gave  time  to  Bonaparte 
to  march  round  by  night  by  an  unguarded  road 
to  d'Argenteau's  rear  ;  and,  before  Beaulieu,  who 
was  on  the  left,  or  General  Colli,  who  was  on  the 
right  with  the  mass  of  the  Piedmontese  troops, 
could  come  up  to  his  support,  d'Argenteau  was 
defeated,  and  driven  in  disorderly  retreat  beyond 
Montenotte.  The  young  republican  general  had 
now  pushed  into  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  be- 
tween the  two  disjointed  wings  of  the  allied  army. 
Beaulieu  and  Colli  hastened  to  repair  this  dis-. 
aster,  by  re-establishing  their  communications ;  but 
Bonaparte  was  too  quick  for  them,  and  by  two 
attacks,  one  at  Millesimo  on  the  13th  of  April,  the 
other  at  Dego  on  the  14th,  Colli  and  the  Pied- 
montese army  were  completely  separated  from  the 
Austrians,  and  Proveni,  with  an  Austrian  divi- 
sion of  2000  men,  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  On  the  15th,  a  mistake  committed  by 
Wukassowich  nearly  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the 
allies :  that  general,  with  5000  Austrians,  came 
suddenly  from  Voltri,  where  Beaulieu  had  been 
victorious  over  the  French,  ran  upon  Dego,  where 
he  exi)ected  to  find  his  countrymen,  but  where, 
instead,  he  found  Massena,  with  a  division  of 
the  French  army,  little  prepared  for  any  attack. 

*  All  his  friends,  aad  particularly  the  cunning  Talleyrand,  whom 
the  amnesty  luul  allowed  to  reiuru  to  France,  strongly  reconuncsnded 
this  mat  riage  as  a  meiuiii  of  promotiiio  his  interest  with  the  govern- 
iiU(  powers  of  the  day.  At  tlie  time  of  the  matriage  Bonaparte  was 
26.  and  the  lady— tlie  moiher  of  two  fine  children.  Euj^ene  and  Hor- 
tense  Heauhamaia— was  in  her  29th »  or  according  to  other  acrounts, 
in  her  30th  ur  31»t  year. 


Wukassowich  made  a  brilliant  charge  and  acattered 
the  French  division )  but  General  Laiinpe  eamt 
down  with  reinforcements,  and  Bonaparte  hivsel( 
dreading  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat  la  hit 
rear,  hsstened  to  the  spot  with  still  more  troofv. 
Then,  after  the  most  heroic  conduct,  Wukassowich 
was   obliged  to  retire.     As  the  republicans  de- 
bouched through  the  valley  of  the  Bormida  iotD 
the  rich  plains  of  Piedmont,  Beaulieu  retreated  in 
good  order  to  the  Po,  to  defend  the  emperor's 
Milanese  territories,  leaving  Colli  and  the  Pied- 
montese army  to  shift  for  themselves.     Bonapaite 
instantly  turned  against  Colli,  who  had  taken  post 
on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Apennines  A 
Ceva,  drove  him  from  that  post,  followed  him  to 
Mondovi,  dislodged  him  there,  and  pursued  hia 
beyond  Cherasoo.     Betrayed  by  a  part  of  his  aniy 
who  had  been  proselytised,  and  now  badly  aervtd 
by  the  rest,  pressed  by  a  superior  force,  and  look- 
ing in  vain  for  aid  from  Beieiulieu,  Colli  at  length 
retreated  to  Csrignan,  close  to  Turin.     By  this 
time  all  the  provinces  of  Piedmont  south  of  the 
Po  were  open  to  the  republican  invaders,  tk 
capital  itself  was  almost  at  their  mercy,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  consumed.     Vittsr 
Amedeo  sued  for  a  truce,  which  Bonaparte  granted 
in  consideration  of  having  the  key  fortresses  of 
Cuneo  and  Tortona  put  into  his  hands.     The 
Directory  soon  a&erwards  extended  the  truce  into 
a  treaty  of  peace,  which  his  Sardinian  majesty 
paid  for  by  delivering  up  all  the  other  Piedmon- 
tese fortresses  and  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
by  ceding  to  the  French  republic  for  ever  Savov, 
Nice,  and  some  Alpine  tracts  of  country.     The 
poor  old  king  did  not  long  survive  this  ruinoas 
peace,  dying  broken-hearted  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober.    Immediately  after  concluding  the  truce 
Bonaparte  marched  against  Beaulieu,  drove  hiai 
from  the  Po,  beat  him  in  a  sharp  battle  at  Fombit), 
between  Piacenza  and  Milan,  and  made  him  ^1 
back  upon  the  river  Adda.    The  Austrian  geoenl 
occupied  the  town  of  Lodi  and  its  bridge  across  the 
Adda,  which  last  he  defended  with  a  numerous  and 
excellent  artillery — ^but,  with  that  want  of  ensem- 
ble or  compactness  which  attended  nearly  all  the 
operations  of  all  these  generals,  he  stationed  his  in- 
fantry too  far  off  to  be  able  properly  to  support  the 
artillery.     On  the  10th  of  May  Bonaparte,  alUr 
a  terrific  conflict,  carried  the  bridge  of  JLodi,  when, 
as  he  said  himself  many  years  afterwards,  the  ides 
first  flashed  across  his  mind  that  he  might  become 
a  great  actor  in  the  world's  drama.  Beaulieu,  with 
an  army  now  demoralised  and  panic-striken*  made 
a  faint  attempt  to  defend  the  line  of  the  iMincis; 
but,  after  throwing  a  garrison  into  Mantua,  be  with- 
drew behind  the  Adige  into  the  Tyrol.      Oa  the 
15th  of  May  Bonaparte  made  a  triumphal  entrance 
into  Milan,  where  the  French  had  many  conveiti 
and  partizans.     All  Lombardy  was  now  nt  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror  except  Mantua,  and  that  for- 
tress was  soon  blockaded.     Piedmont  had   been 
pitilessly  plundered,  in  a  regular  manner,  by  the 
commissaries  of  the  army  and  the  commissiooen 
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of  the  Directory,  and  in  an  irregular  manner  by 
the  ioldiery.  As  a  good  part  of  Lombard  y  seemed 
to  receive  the  republicans  a»  friends  and  deliverers, 
Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  stop  the  irregular  plan-, 
dcr  here,  but  the  regular  plmider  which  he  or- 
dered himself  was  enormous.  He  imposed  at 
once  a  contribution  of  20,000,000  of  francs,  which 
fell  chiefly  on  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  he  authorised 
his  commissaries  to  seize  whatsoever  provisions, 
stores,  waggons,  horses,  &c.  the  army  might  want, 
merely  giving  cheques  (which  for  the  most  part 
were  never  paid  at  all),  to  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tributions; the  horses  and  carriages  of  the  nobility 
were  seized  because  they  belonged  to  aristocrats ; 
%  great  deal  of  property  which  belonged  to  the  late 
viceroy  and  ^e  Austrian  government,  and  a  great 
deal  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  was  seques- 
trated as  public  property ;  and,  to  finish  the  ac- 
cursed climax,  the  Monte  di  Pieti  was  broken 
open  by  express  orders  from  Bonaparte  and  his 
countryman  Saliceti,  and  all  the  property  in  it 
that  was  worth  sending  was  sent  to  Genoa  to  be 
converted  into  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Direc- 
tory. In  passing  through  Piacenza  Bonaparte  and 
Saliceti  (that  most  rapacious  and  terrible  of  com- 
missioners) had  already  treated  the  Monte  di 
Pieti  there  in  the  same  manner ;  and  it  afterwards 
became  a  rule  to  plunder  all  these  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  five  directors  at  the  Luxeml)ourg 
were  incessantly  calling  upon  the  general  for 
money  —  money — more  money;  and  Bonaparte 
himself  says,  that,  besides  clothing  and  feeding 
and  abundantly  paying  his  army,  he  remitted  to 
them  50,000,000  of  francs  during  his  first  Italian 
campaign.  The  petty  principalities,  into  which  so 
much  of  the  beautiful  country  was  so  unhappily 
divided,  had  never  made  war,  but  they  were  all 
obliged  to  purchase  what  was  called  a  peace,  at 
prices  which  might  have  saved  Italy  from  this  in- 
vasion, if  they  had  been  collectively  poured  into 
the  treasury  of  the  keeper  of  the  keys  of  the  Alps, 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Parma 
was  made  to  pay  1,500,000  francs,  to  furnish  cloth- 
ing for  the  army,  and  to  surrender  twenty  of  his  best 
pictures ;  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  made  to  pay 
6,000,000  francs  in  cash,  2,000,000  more  in  pro- 
Tisions,  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  and  to  deliver  up  fifteen 
of  his  choice  paintings ;  and,  as  he  could  not  feed 
the  voracity  of  the  republicans  fast  enough,  they 
took  his  whole  duchy  from  him  a  few  months  later. 
Until  the  emperor  should  send  another  army,  there 
yma  absolutely  nothing  in  Italy  to  offer  any  valid 
resistance  to  these  insatiable  plunderers.  An  in- 
surrection of  the  peasantry  of  Binasco,  and  of  the 
common  people  of  Paria,  provoked  less  by  the 
plunder  carried  on  privately  by  the  soldiery  than 
by  the  outrages  offered  to  their  women  and  their 
religion,  was  quenched,  by  Bonaparte's  express 
orders,  in  torrents  of  blood ;  and  for  a  night  and  a 
day  the  city  of  Pavia  was  given  up  to  plunder,  de- 
baucheryt  and  every  sort  of  violence  and  crime.* 

•  We  have  no  less  an  authority  tlian  Lucicn  Bonaparte  for  some  of 
tlie  hornm  Uiat  are  reported  to  uave  been  committed*    Lucien  was 
VOL.  111. — GEO.  111. 


Advancing  southward  Bonaparte  showed  how  the 
Directory  respected  neutrality  by  overrunning 
Tuscany,  taking  possession  of  Leghorn,  putting  a 
garrison  in  it,  seizing  and  selling  by  auction  the 
English,  Portuguese,  and  other  goods  found  in  the 
warehouses  of  that  great  free  port,  and  command- 
ing the  native  merchants  to  deliver  up  all  the  pro- 
perty they  had  in  their  hands  belonging  to  any 
enemies  of  the  French  republic.  To  escape  the 
infamy  of  this  last,  and  to  screen  themselves  from 
further  exactions,  the  merchants  of  Leghorn  agreed 
to  pay  5,000,000  francs.  The  next  to  be  plundered 
were  the  states  and  possessions  of  the  poor  old 
belpless  pope ;  and  about  this  work  the  unbelievers 
went  with  great  zest.  On  the  18th  of  June  a 
marauding  column  entered  Bologna,  and  at  once 
laid  hands  on  the  Monte  di  Pietk  Another  di- 
vision entered  Ferrara  and  did  the  same;  the  papal 
authorities  were  ordered  away,  a  municipal  govern- 
ment composed  of  French  partizans  was  set  up ; 
and  right  and  left,  in  town  and  in  country,  contri- 
butions were  levied  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Pius  VI.  dispatched  envoys  to  sue  for  terms ;  and, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  Bonaparte  granted  an  ar- 
mistice at  the  following  price: — 15,000,000  francs 
in  cash,  and  6,000,000  in  provisions,  horses,  &c. 
&c. ;  a  ntimber  of  paintings,  ancient  statues  and 
vases,  and  five  himdred  manuscripts  to  be  selected 
out  of  the  Vatican  library  by  commissioners  sent 
from  Paris;  the  cession  of  the  provinces  of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  the  cession  of  the  port  and 
citadel  of  Ancona,  and  the  closing  of  all  the  Papd 
ports  to  the  English  and  their  allies. 

Bonaparte  was  recalled  from  this  easy  and  pro- 
fitable work  by  intelligence  that  Wurmser  was 
coming  against  him  with  part  of  the  imperial 
army  which  had  retreated  before  Morcau.  The 
German  veteran  descended  from  the  valley  of 
Trento  with  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  con- 
sisting of  some  divisions  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  Rhine,  the  scattered  remains  of  Beaulieu's 
troops  which  he  had  collected  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
some  Tyrolese  levies.  Blind  as  ever  to  the  fisttal 
consequences  of  dividing  his  forces,  Wurmser  split 
his  army  into  two,  moving  himself  with  the  larger 
half  alont  the  eastern  shore  of  theLake  of  Guarda, 
and  sendmg  Quosnadowich  with  the  other  division 
along  the  western  bank.  Bonaparte,  who  had 
raised  his  blockade  of  Mantua  and  concentrated 
his  forces,  instantly  threw  their  entire  weight  upon 
Quosnadowich,  crushed  him  at  Lonato,  cbrove  him 
back  into  the  mountains,  and  then,  turning  quickly 
round,  faced  old  Wurmser  with  a  force  now 
nearly  double  that  of  the  Austrians ;  and  in  two 

an  cve-witJicM.  He  liad  olitained  Icavo  to  go  to  Milan,  and.  not  find- 
ing liii  bri.Uier  Napoloon  there,  wu«  following  him  to  l**via.  He 
»ay».  *•  V\>on  Uie  roail  my  eyes  were  struck  with  tlio  distent  reflection 

of  a  vast  tiro It  was  the  village  of  Binasco  delivered  up  to 

the  flumes,  to  expiate  tlie  aMas»inatiou  or  some  of  our  stragglinf^  sol- 
diers. I  traversed  the  bnming  ruins.  Hwia  presented  roe  with  a 
spectacle  still  more  deplorable.  That  great  city  had  been  deUyered 
up  to  piUngo ;  the  traces  of  blood  had  not  been  effaeed;  the  bodieeof 
the  peafflota,  who  had  reftwcd  to  surrender,  were  not  carried  »way : 
people  were  occuvied  by  funeral  ritea  wiUiin  the  gate  by  which  I 
intend.  The  streets  and  squares  were  transform*!  into  a  perfect 
lerors  were  selliug  to  hideout  ipeettlalon  iho 


Ikir,  where  the  conquerors  ^ 
apoili  of  the  vauquiahed."— Afewwr*. 
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bloody  battlei  fought  near  Caitiglione,  on  the  3rd 
and  5th  of  August,  the  dull  but  brave  old  man  was 
defeated,  and  driven  back  into  the  Tyrol  with  the 
loss  of  his  artillery  and  of  several  thousand  men. 
Bonaparte  followed  him  up  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Tyrol,  defeated  an  Austrian  division  on  the  4th  of 
September,  and  entered  aa  a  conqueror  into  the 
city  of  Trento.  Wurmser  then  suddenly  struck 
away  across  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Trento, 
and,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Brenta,  again  en- 
tered Italy  and  advanced  to  Bassano,  where  he 
was  joined  by  some  reinforcements  from  Carinthia. 
But  his  active  young  opponent  followed  close  upon 
his  rear,  and  all  that  the  veteran  could  do  was  to 
throw  himself  into  the  important  fortress  of  Mantua 
with  some  18,000  men,  the  wretched  remnant  of 
his  army.*  It  was  the  14th  of  September  when 
Wurmser  got  within  the  walls  of  the  Virgilian  city. 
By  the  end  of  October,  aa  the  snows  were  beginning 
to  whiten  the  ridges  of  those  Alps,  two  freshAustrian 
armies  were  descending  into  Italy.  The  British 
government  had  supplied  the  court  of  Vienna  with 
wme  more  money ;  the  emperor  had  made  a  solemn 

Speal  to  his  hereditary  subjects  and  to  the  bold 
iingarians  ;  and,  misuse  them  as  she  would,  the 
warlike  resources  of  Austria  were  immense,  and 
the  loyalty  and  firmness  of  the  people  untouched. 
But,  again,  these  two  armies,  instead  of  being 
united  in  the  mountains,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  poured  down  on  the  plain  as  one 
torrent,  were  allowed  to  come  dribbling  in  different 
directions,  and  to  get  into  the  presence  of  the 
French  divided  and  far  apart.  Marshal  Alvinzi 
desciended  from  Carinthia  upon  Belluno  with 
30,000  men,  while  Davidowich  with  20,000  men 
moved  down  from  the  Tyrol.  The  two  armies 
united  would  hardly  have  been  a  match  for  Bona- 
parte, who  could  bring  at  the  least  45,000  men 
into  action ;  but,  as  it  was  arranged,  they  had  be- 
tween them  to  traverse  nearly  one-half  of  the 
breadth  of  Italy  before  Alvinzi  and  Davidowich 
could  join  at  the  appointed  spot,  between  Pes- 
chiera  and  Verona,  whence  they  were  to  march 
together  to  Mantua,  where  Wurmser  was  to  be 
released, — and  the  general  with  the  Sclavonic  name 
moved  at  a  snail's  pace.  With  the  mass  of  his 
forces  Bonaparte  rushed  to  meet  Alvinzi,  and  gave 
him  battle  at  Le  Nove  on  the  6th  of  November ; 
but,  instead  of  defeating  him,  he  himself  sustained 
a  terrible  repulse,  and  retreated,  next  day,  towards 
Verona  to  pick  up  the  shattered  columns  of  Vau- 
bois,  who  was  retreating  before  Davidowich. 
Contrary  to  what  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected, Alvinzi,  overcoming  every  obstacle,  reached 
the  heights  of  Caldiero,  in  front  of  Verona.  But, 
instead  of  finding;  Davidowich  there,  he  learned 
that  that  sluggard  and  blockhead,  or  arch-traitor, 

*  From  Banano  to  Mantua  was  a  very  Iodk  and  very  dilFicult  march, 
Imt  going  at  what  for  an  Austrian  army  seemed  a  miraculous  pace, 
and  mnrciiing  by  night  as  well  a»  by  day,  old  Wurmser  outstripped 
his  light  pursuers,  avuided  the  divisions  wiiicli  were  advancing  against 
him  ftvm  various  quarters,  sur^irised  the  bridge  of  Legnago,  got 
■afely  across  tlu>  Adige,  and  tlieuce  into  Mantua.  Had  he  only  made 
use  u'f  this  skill  and  activity  six  weeks  before,  when  he  opened  this 
eampaign,  and  but  kept  his  anny  together  in  one  maae  I 


had  been  reposing  himself  for  ten  blessed  days  at 
Roveredo,  between  Trento  and  the  Lago  di  Guards, 
and  was  still  there  or  far  away  in  that  neighbour- 
hood *  Thus  left  to  himself,  Alvinzi  was  attacked, 
on  the  12th  of  November,  by  Bonaparte,  who  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  him  from  Caldiero.  This 
effort  proved  fruitless;  the  Austrians stood  on  th<ae 
heights  like  rocks,  and  after  considerable  loss  tbe 
French  were  compelled  to  retreat  again  mto 
Verona.  For  a  moment  the  young  Corsican's 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  wrote  a  desponding  letter 
to  the  directors.t  But  he  soon  roused  himself, 
and,  marching  quietly  out  of  Verona  in  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  November,  and  moving  rapidly  bj 
a  cross  road  that  ran  through  a  marshy  country, 
he  got  close  to  Villanova,  in  the  rear  of  AlvinzL 
The  Alpone,  a  mountain  stream,  almost  dry  u 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  ran  between  the  French 
and  Villanova»  and  was  traversed  only  by  the  nar- 
row stone  bridge  of  Arcole.  Bonaparte  made  t 
rush  at  the  bridge,  but  found  it  defended  by  tire 
battalions  of  Croats  and  Hungarians  with  some 
artillery.  Three  times  the  French  column  at- 
tempted to  storm  it  amidst  a  shower  of  grape-shot 
and  musketry,  and  three  times  reeled  back  with 
terrific  loss  :  many  of  the  men  ran  away  along  the 
narrow  causeway  which  led  up  to  the  bridge  snd 
plunged  into  the  marshes  for  safety.  Bonaparte 
himself  was  thrown  from  the  causeway  into  a 
marsh,  and  was  very  near  being  taken,  for  the 
Croats  and  Hungarians  rushed  across  the  bridge 
and  swept  everything  before  them.  A  cha^e  of 
French  grenadiers  drove  back  the  enemy»  and  ex- 
tricated their  general  when  he  was  up  to  nis  middle 
in  mud  and  water,  and  almost  surrounded.  By 
this  time  Alvinzi  had  changed  his  front,  and  ad- 
vanced from  the  heights  of  Caldiero,  upon  which 
the  battle  became  general.  It  lasted  for  three  dap, 
and  was  by  far  the  hardest  fought  in  all  these 
Italian  campaigns.  If  Davidowich  had  been  at 
hand  with  only  half  of  his  20,000  men.  or  if  old 
Wurmser,  leaving  Mantua  to  Uke  care  of  itxU; 
had  come  up  whUe  Bonaparte  was  sacrificing  his 
best  men  in  obstinate  and  fruitless  efforts  to  carry 
the  bridge  of  Arcole,  or  when  the  French  army  was 
divided,  one  part  on  one  side  of  the  AJpone  and 
the  rest  on  the  other  side,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  as  perfect  as  could  have  been  desired — ^the 
invaders  must  have  been  exterminated.  But  so 
bright  an  hypothesis  was  not  to  be  realised  by 
Austrian  generals,  or  by  way  other  generals  for 
many  a  year  to  come.     Intimidated  by  those  ter- 

•  Davidowich,  aa  we  hare  seen,  bad  driven  in  VanboU.  wlio  hmi 
been  gutionod  between  Trento  and  Roverado  to  block  up  that  mr- 
low  pan  into  Italv ;  and.  if  he  had  only  followed  up  his  eiiocwi,  W 
mijcht  have  puehed  on  to  the  right  bank  of  Uio  AdUe  ncv  \  eravu 
and  thus  have  placed  Bonaparte  in  a  moii  criUeal  poaltioa.  wjik 
Aivinzi  in  front,  hiniielf  (Davidowich)  on  hU  lea  flank, and  Maatea 
in  hU  rear,  within  wliich  fortrese  Wurmwr  had  at  that  mooMst 
18.000  men  at  the  very  least.— ^.  Viemsmut,  J^e  ^IfapoU^  Bmtr 
partem 

t  In  this  latter  he  ezpreawd  his  dread  of  being  snnoiuidcd — mm  tw 
ought  to  have  been,  and  mnat  have  been  if  DavidDwiofa  had  bvt  doM 
hU  duty,— ho  recapitulated  the  neat  loaee*  he  had  iostoiiicd.  aajiiic 
that  his  best  offlcera  were  either  killed  or  wottiided.  and  bis  i-—  •«- 
liaustcd  by  their  hard  fighUog^  by  their  rapid  i  ' 
marches. 
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rible  Croats  and  Hungarians  and  the  well-served 
guns  on  the  bridge,  the  French  detached  General 
Guyeux  with  2000  men  t(»  cross  the  Adige  lower 
down,  at  the  ferry  of  Albaredo,  which  is  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Alpone,  and  thence  to  march  by 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alpone,  where  the  ground 
was  firmer,  to  the  village  of  Arcole.  All  this 
Guyeux  did  successfully ;  but  in  the  evening,  the 
Austrians  in  that  quarter,  being  reinforced,  fell 
upon  him  and  drove  him  out  of  the  village.  Next 
day  (the  16th)  Bonaparte  obstinately  renewed  his 
attacks  upon  the  fatal  bridge,  which  he  did  not 
carry  after  all,  and  every  attack  on  which  cost  him 
many  officers  and  heaps  of  men.  On  the  17th  he 
did  what  he  ought  to  have  done  at  first — ^he  threw 
a  bridge  over  the  Alpone,  just  above  its  confluence, 
and,  sending  Augereau  across  to  advance  along  the 
left  bank  with  i^  strong  column  to  take  the  de- 
fenders of  the  bridge  in  flank  and  in  the  rear,  and 
then  push  forward  for  the  village  of  Arcole,  he 
himself  charged  with  another  strong  column  along 
that  unlucky  causeway  flanked  by  marshes,  on 
which  he  ha^i  been  so  long  detained.  Bonaparte's  ' 
column  was  met  in  the  teeth  by  such  a  fire  that 
men  or  fiends  could  not  stand  it,  and  again  they 
reeled  back ;  but  Augereau,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
succeeded  in  his  objects  and  gained  possession  of  the 
village.  Alvinzi  then  made  his  retreat  upon  Vi- 
cenza  and  Bassano,  where  he  took  up  his  winter - 
quarters.  The  French  estimate  hi&  loss  at  4000  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  as  many  in  prisoners ;  they 
do  not  state  their  own  loss,  but  it  must  necessarily 
lyive  been  immense.*  On  the  same  day  that  Al- 
vinzi began  his  retreat  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adige,  Davidowich,  as  if  waking  from  a  drunken 
sleep,  came  blundering  down  by  Ala  to  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  and  entered  the  Italian  plains 
between  Peschiera  and  Verona;  but  Bonaparte, 
who  had  now  nothing  else  to  do,  turned  against 
him  with  his  superior  and  victorious  forces,  and 
presently  drove  him  back  to  Ala,  to  Roveredo,  and 
the  steep  hills  that  overhang  the  Tyrol  pass.  Thus 
ended  what  was  not  incorrectly  called  the  third 
Italian  campaign  of  the  year  1796 ;  and  thus 
Bonaparte  had  beaten  successively  Ueaulieu, 
Wurmser,  and  Alvinzi.  Of  the  future  campaigns 
we  shall  say  little  or  nothing,  having  already  said 
enough  to  explain  how  these  matters  were  managed 
by  or  for  Austria,  and  there  having  been  for  a  long 
time  no  change  of  system,  no  wisdom  taught  by 
a  fatal  experience  and  an  accumulation  of  dis- 
grace. 

The  British  parliament  had  been  dissolved  by 

*  Bonapftrto  wroti>  to  Carnot :— "  Never  was  a  floM  of  baUle  lo 
oliatinately  contested ;  our  enemies  were  numerout  and  reaolutc  I 
have  hardly  any  general  ofBcera  left."  They  were  nearly  all  killad» 
wonnded,  or  priaoners.  General  Lannea  had  received  Uiree  wounds. 
Bonaparte's  aide-de-camp,  Mearon,  was  kiUed  in  covering  his  general 
with  his  body. 

The  young  general  has  been  strongly  censured  for  attempting,  so 
many  times,  to  carry  the  bridge  of  Arcole  in  front,  instead  uf  turning 
it  by  throwing  the  temporary  bridge  over  the  Alpone.  as  he  was  obliged 
to  do  at  last.  We  hare  not  seen  any  Hatisfactory  excuse  for  this 
clogged  obstinacy :  bnt  it  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  system  al- 
xvady  adopted  y>y  Bonaparte,  to  disregard  the  loaa  of  human  life,  and 
to  precipitate  column  alter  column,  or  attack  npon  attack,  upon  every 
Important  point,  and  never  to  swerve  from  a  plan  once  formed,  except 
under  the  most  imperious  circumstances. 


proclamation  soon  after  the  close  of  the  last  session. 
Ministers  had  been  more  occupied  by  the  elections 
than  by  the  war.  The  new  parliament  assembled 
on  the  6th  of  October,  and  was  opened  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty  repeated  his 
anxious  wish  for  an  honourable  peace,  and  an- 
nounced the  intended  fruitless  and  degrading  mis- 
sion of  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Paris.  Allusion  was 
also  made  to  the  success  of  our  arms  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  to  the  brilliant  campaign  of 
Archduke  Charles.  The  usual  addresses  passed 
without  a  division^  As  the  French  fleet  and 
Hoche's  army  were  at  this  moment  lying  at  Brest, 
and  as  it  was  not  yet  known  whether  the  English 
coast  was  not  the  object  of  attack,  Pitt,  on  the  18lh 
of  October,  moved  *'  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  for 
raising  a  certain  number  of  men  in  the  several 
counties  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  service  of  his 
majesty,"  and  proposed  a  plan  for  augmenting  the 
national  force,  by  a  levy  of  15,000  men  from  the 
parishes,  to  be  divided  between  the  sea  and  land 
service,  and  by  a  supplementary  levy  of  60,000 
men  for  the  militia,  and  20,000  men  for  irregular 
cavalry,  not  to  be  immediately  called  out,  but  en- 
rolled and  gradually  trained.  Many  bitter  remarks 
were  made  by  the  habitual  opponents  of  govern- 
ment, who,  numerically,  were  scarcely  stronger 
now  than  they  had  been  in  the  last  parliament ; 
but,  after  the  alteration  of  a  clause  which  proposed 
forcibly  to  convert  gamekeepers  into  soldiers,  the 
plan  was  adopted,  without  any  division.  On  the 
20th  of  October,  Windham,  as  secretary- at- war, 
announced  that  the  whole  military  force  of  this 
country  consisted  of  195,614  men,  the  expense  of 
which  would  amount  to  5,190,000/.  Of  this  num- 
ber the  whole  army,  counting  regulars,  guards,  in- 
valids, militia,  fencibles  and  all,  amounted  to 
67,765  ;  the  troops  abroad  (excepting  those  in  the 
East  Indies,  which  fell  under  a  separate  head,  and 
were  otherwise  provided  for)  amounted  to  64,276, 
all  regulars,  and  some  of  them  veteran  regiments. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  Pitt  opened  the  bud- 
get. The  money  required  by  ministers  was 
27,945,000/.  Among  the  ways  and  means  they 
proposed  was  a  new  loan  of  18,000,000/.  There 
seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  good  English  spirit 
in  the  House.  Whatever  Pitt  said  that  was  ani- 
mating, as  to  the  courage  and  resources  of  the 
country,  and  our  capability  of  achieving  the  safety 
of  Europe,  our  own  glory  and  permanent  advan- 
tage, was  well  cheered;  but  Fox,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  heard  in  dead  silence  when  he  endea- 
voured to  attribute  the  zeal  shown  in  the  new  loan, 
called  the  Loyalty  Loan,  to  a  desire  of  peace.*  It 
had  been  stated  by  Pitt,  in  his  speech  on  opening 
the  budget,  that  ministers  had  made  an  advance  of 
1,200,000/.  to  the  hard-pressed  emperor.  On  the 
1 3th  of  November,  Fox  triumphantly  moved  "  That 
his  majesty's  ministers,  having  authorised  and  di- 
rected, at  different  times,  and  without  the  consent 
and  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  the  issue  of 
various  sums  of  money  for  the  service  of  his  im- 

•  Dr.  French  Lawrence  to  Burke  ;  Epistolary  Correspondence.  . 
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perial  majesty,  and  also  for  the  service  of  the  army 
under  the  Prmce  of  Condt^,  have  acted  contrary  to 
their  duty,  and  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and 
have  thereby  violated  the  constitutional  privileges 
of  this  House."  At  first  Pitt  took  up  good  ground, 
by  admitting  that  it  was  an  irregular  act  which  he 
had  hazarded,  knowing  his  responsibility,  but  not 
doubting  his  duty ;  that  he  had  had  only  a  choice 
of  diflBculties,  from  the  exigencies  of  our  ally  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  the  public  panic  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  specie  at  home,  on  the  other.  But 
afterwards  he  quibbled,  attempting  to  bring  what 
he  had  done  within  the  authority  of  the  ordinary 
vote  of  credit,  and  endeavouring  to  find  a  principle 
in  other  discretionary  and  indefinite  expenditures. 
When  Pitt  sat  down,  the  Hon.  Charles  Bathurst 
Bragge,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  moved  an  amend- 
ment upon  Fox's  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the 
advance  to  the  emperor,  "  though  not  to  be  drawn 
into  precedent  but  upon  occasions  of  special  neces- 
sity, was,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  a  justifiable  and  proper  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion vested  in  his  majesty's  ministers  by  the  vote 
of  credit,  and  calculated  to  produce  consequences 
which  have  proved  highly  advantageous  to  the 
common  cause,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  Eu- 
rope ;'*  and  this  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  285 
to  81. 

The  precipitate  return  of  Lord  Malmesbury 
from  Paris  was  followed,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
by  a  message  from  the  king  to  parliament,  in  which 
his  majesty  declared  that  the  rupture  of  the  nego- 
tiation did  not  proceed  firom  the  want  of  a  sincere 
desire  on  his  part  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  but 
from  the  excessive  pretensions  of  the  enemy,  which 
were  incompatible  with  the  permanent  interests  of 
this  countrv  and  the  general  security  of  Europe. 
Copies  of  all  the  memorials  and  other  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  negotiation,  from  the  first  overtures 
made  by  Mr.  Wickham  to  M.  Barthelemy,  were 
laid  before  parliament,  and  on  the  30th  of 
December  the  king's  message  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  both  Houses.  Although  Fox,  it  is 
said,  confessed  in  private  that  this  would  have 
been  the  very  worst  moment  for  making  a  peace 
with  France,  and  that  he  thought  that  England 
might  possibly  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war  two 
or  three  years  longer  at  the  most,  he  himself  in 
the  Commons,  and  his  friend  Lord  Guildford  in  the 
Lords,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address  to  be 
returned  to  the  king's  message,  full  of  inculpations 
of  ministers  for  not  having  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  French  republic.  The  amendments,  however, 
were  rejected  by  great  majorities. 

A.D.  1197. — During  the  lastyear  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  had  several  times  represented 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  their  inability  of 
supplymg  his  rapid  and  increasing  demands.  The 
dread  of  an  invasion  had,  moreover,  produced  a 
run  upon  the  bank  for  specie,  and  certain  opposi- 
tion pamphlets  and  journals  had  done  their  best  to 
increase  this  panic,  as  a  likely  means  of.  over- 
throwing Pitt,  not  bearing  in  mind  that  it  might 


have  overthrown  the  country  as  well.  On  the  9th 
of  February,  the  bank  directors  informed  Pitt  that 
to  comply  with  his  new  request  of  making  a  further 
advance  of  1,500,000/.  as  a  loan  to  Ireland  would 
most  probably  force  the  directors  to  shut  their 
doors.  In  this  alarming  state  of  af^urs  the  Pnvy 
Council,  on  Sunday,  the  26th,  sent  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
issuing  any  cash  or  specie  in  payment,  till  the 
sense  of  parliament  could  be  taken,  and  measures 
be  adopted  for  supporting  public  credit.  This  deci- 
sive step  was  announced  to  parliament  on  the  next 
day  by  a  royal  message ;  and  the  subject  was  im- 
mediately taken  into  consideration  by  both  Lords 
and  Commons.  The  opposition  testified  as  much 
glee  as  a  noted  smuggler  is  said  to  have  done  at 
seeing  the  old  Custom-house  on  fire.  This  must 
crush  the  cold  proud  minister,  who  prided  himself 
most  of  all  on  his  financial  ability,  or  nothing  would. 
Fox  exultingly  gave  notice  that  he  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  move  an  inquiry  into  all  the  past 
transactions  between  the  bank  and  the  minister, 
and  said  several  things  very  proper  to  keep  up  the 
panic,  and  destroy  what  little  credit  there  was  left 
at  that  moment.  "  I  thought,"  says  a  member  of 
the  House,  '*  that  his  tone  should  have  been,  in 
common  policy,  subdued,  solemn,  even  alarmed  a: 
the  state  of  the  country,  professing  a  desire  to  take 
all  measures  which  the  exigency  might  justify  for 
the  support  of  our  credit,  and  postpone  personal 
considerations ;  but  he  plainly  showed  himself  to 
have  hardly  any  feeling  but  the  ruin  of  Pitt*'* 
Sheridan,  Whitbread,  and  others  made  motions 
with  the  same  animus.  The  history  of  Pitt's 
paper  system  belongs  to  another  chapter.  We 
need  only  mention  here  a  few  immediate  measures. 
Ministerial  motions  were  carried  in  both  Houses 
for  appointing  by  ballot  a  secret  committee  to  exa- 
mine into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank.  In  the  mean- 
while the  Bank  was  authorised  to  issue  small  notes. 
The  secret  committee  soon  reported  that  there  was 
a  clear  balance  or  surplus  belonging  to  the  Bank, 
of  3,826,890/.,  exclusive  of  a  debt  from  govern- 
ment of  11,666,800/.;  that  the  Bank  had  lately 
experienced  a  drain  of  cash,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  alarm ;  that,  as  this  alarm  might  continue, 
the  Bank  might  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  cash  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  pro- 
per to  continue  the  measures  already  taken,  for 
such  time  and  under  such  limitations  as  should 
seem  expedient  to  parliament.  The  Commons 
having  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  to  take  this  report  into  con- 
sideration, Pitt  moved  for  a  bill  to  continue  and 
confirm  ibr  a  limited  time  the  restriction  of  the 
issue  of  specie  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  and, 
after  various  clauses  had  been  added,  chieOy  by 
ministers  themselves,  this  bill  was  passed.  The 
Bank  was  to  be  authorised  to  issue  specie  to  the 
amount  of  100,000/.  for  the  accommodation  of 
private  bankers  and  traders ;  and,  saving  and  ex- 

*  Dr.  French  Lawreaee. 
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cept  to  the  army  and  navy,  who  were  to  be  paid  in 
cash,  bank  notes  were  to  be  a  legal  tender  to  all. 
At  starting — when  one  of  the  bank  directors  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  bank  would  soon  be 
enabled  to  resume  its  payments  in  specie — the  bill 
was  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  24ch  of  June : 
but  the  restriction  was  afterwards  continued  from 
time  to  time  by  a  succession  of  new  acts ;  and  the 
return  to  cash  payments  did  not  take  place  till 
1819,  when  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Peel  carried  his 
well-known  bill. 

Having  established  a  precedent  of  two  budgets 
for  one  year,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  demanded  and  obtained  a  further 
supply.  The  whole  of  the  money  voted  this  session 
amounted  to  42,186,000/.  Another  loan  was  to 
be  made  for  16,000,000/.  of  this  money ;  and  go- 
vernment was  to  guarantee  besides  a  further  loan 
of  2,000,000/.  for  our  ally  the  emperor.  New 
taxes  were  imposed,  or  old  ones  increased,  to  the 
amount  of  2,544,000/.  The  sum  of  80,000/.  was 
voted  as  a  marriage  portion  to  the  king's  eldest 
daughter,  Charlotta  Augusta,  who  was  married  on 
the  18th  of  May  to.  Frederick  William,  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg.  The  navy  was  still  further 
increased ;  the  number  of  seamen  and  marines  for 
the  service  of  the  year  was  120,000,  and  the  total 
sum  voted  for  that  service,  iu  all  its  branches, 
was  13,133,673/. 

While  j)arliament  was  sitting  mutinieei  broke 
out  in  the  fleets,  which  gave  far  greater  alarm  than 
the  Bank's  suspending  cash  payments.  For  some 
time  discontents  had  prevailed  among  the  seamen, 
the  principal  subjects  of  which  were  the  miserable 
smallness  of  their  pay  and  of  the  Greenwich  pen- 
sions, neither  of  which  had  been  augmented  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  the  very  unequal  distri- 
bution of  prize-money,  which  gave  almost  every- 
thing to  the  admirals  and  superior  officers,  leftving 
next  to  nothing  to  the  petty  officers  and  the  crews ; 
the  excessive  harshness  and  severity  of  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  haughty  and  tyrannical  behaviour 
of  many  of  the  officers.  Within  three  days,  at  the 
banning  of  the  month  of  March,  Lord  Howe, 
who  still  held  the  chief  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  but  who  was  then  at  Bath  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  received  lour  petitions,  from  the  *  Royal 
George,'  *  Formidable,'  '  Ramillies,'  and  *  Queen 
Charlotte,'  soliciting  the  interposition  of  his  lord- 
ship, as  the  seamen's  friend,  with  the  Admiralty,  in 
order  that  the  seamen  might  in  their  turn  expe- 
rience an  act  of  munificence  like  that  which  had 
been  shown  to  the  army  and  militia,  in  the  provi- 
sion made  for  an  increase  to  their  pay,  and  for 
their  wives  and  families.  Lord  Howe,  considering 
their  tone  rather  mutinous,  submitted  the  four  pe- 
titions to  Earl  Spencer,  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  wrote  to  the  port-admiral,  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
and  to  Lord  Bridport,  who  was  holding  the 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet*  under  him  (Earl 

•  LtfUcr  of  Lord  lie  we,  in  Life  by  Sir  John  B.urow. 


Howe).  Sir  Peter  and  Lord  Bridport  replied, 
that  the  petitions  (three  of  which  seemed  to  be 
in  the  same  handwriting)  were  the  work  of  some 
ill-disposed  person;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
reply,  both  Lord  Howe  and  Earl  Spencer 
thought  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
But  on  the  12th  of  April  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty were  startled  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who 
reported  that  intelligence  htid  been  communicated 
to  him  of  a  regular  plan,  concerted  some  time  be- 
fore, by  the  seamen,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
ships  from  their  officers,  which  plan  was  to  be 
carried  into  execution  on  the  16th  of  April.  In- 
stantly orders  were  given  by  telegraph  from  Lon- 
don to  Portsmouth  for  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  sea. 
But,  when  Admiral  Lord  Bridport  made  the  signal 
to  prepare  for  sailing,  the  seamen  mounted  the 
rigging,  instead  of  going  to  the  capstan,  and  gave 
tremendous  cheers — cheers  of  defiance.  This  as- 
tounding act  was  followed  by  others  still  more  de- 
cisive :  the  men  took  all  command  from  their 
captains  and  officers;  they  appointed  "delegates," 
two  from  each  ship,  who  met  in  council  in  the 
great  cabin  of  the  *  Queen  Charlotte,'  Lord  Howe's 
flag-ship ;  and  there  they  wrote  and  issued  orders 
to  all  the  seamen  of  the  fleet  to  take  oaths  of  fidelity 
to  the  cause.  By  the  I7th  every  man  was  sworn. 
They  put  on  shore  a  good  many  officers  whom 
they  accused  of  oppression,  keeping  the  others  on 
board  as  prisoners  or  hostages ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  passed  resolutions  to  maintain  order  and 
sobriety,  and  to  pay  all  due  respect  to  the  officers 
on  board  from  whom  they  had  taken  the  command. 
To  strike  terror  ropes  were  then  reeved  (the  sailors' 
preparation  for  hanging)  at  the  fore-yard-arms  of 
every  ship,  but  they  found  no  occasion  to  use  this 
tackle,  except  for  ducking  minor  offenders.  There 
is  no  denying  or  concealing  the  fact — the  men  had 
been  ill-paid,  ill-fed,  shamefully  neglected  by  the 
country  which  depended  upon  them  for  its  all, 
and,  in  many  instances,  harshly  and  brutally 
treated  by  their  officers,  and  belly-pinched  and 
plundered  by  their  pursers ;  and,  with  a  tithe  of 
their  wrongs,  or  with  no  wrongs  at  all,  if  the 
French  sailors  had  made  this  mutiny,  they  would 
have  murdered  most  of  their  officers,  as  in  fact 
many  French  crews  had  done  on  the  first  promul- 
gation of  liberty  and  equality  and  the  other  Jacobin 
principles.  But  here  not  a  drop  of  blood  was 
spilt,  nor,  after  the  landing  of  the  obnoxious  offi- 
cers, was  there  so  much  as  an  insult  offered. 
Punishments  were  inflicted  on  all  who  got  drunk, 
or  misconducted  themselves  in  any  way.  The 
mutineers  allowed  all  frigates  with  convoys  to 
sail,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  thirty-two  delegates  drew  up  and 
signed  a  petition  to  parliament  and  another  to 
the  Admiralty :  their  language  was  respectful,  and 
their  demands  were   very  far  from  exorbitant.* 

*  They  prayed  thnt  the  waives  of  tlie  seamen  should  be  increMed ; 
that  tlieir  provisions  should  be  of  a  better  quality,  and  be  weighed 
and  estimated  as  provisions  were  ashore.  16  ox.  to  the  lb. ;  that  their 
measures  should  also  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  common  trade ; 
that  while  in  port  vegntablet,  instead  of  flonri  should  be  served  with 
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On  the  18th  of  April  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  con- 
tisting  of  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Arden,  Rear-Admiral 
Young,  with  Mr.  Deputy-Secretary  Marsden,  met 
at  Portsmouth,  and  discussed  with  Admirals  Lord 
Bridport,  Sir  Allan  Gardner,  Colpoys,  Pole,  and 
Halloway,  the  proper  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  perilous  and  (to  the  government)  humiliating 
state  of  things.  It  might  have  been  expected  of 
them  that  previous  care  and  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  seamen  should  have  prevented  the 
undeniable  evils  of  which  they  complained.  As  it 
was,  they  frankly  admitted  among  themselves  the 
existence  of  those  evils,  and  agr^  to  grant  the 
sailors  some  of  the  terms  they  demanded.  But 
they  certainly  stinted  their  generosity — -perhaps 
intending  to  extend  it,  when  they  might  give  with 
a  less  appearance  of  giving  under  compulsion. 
They  offered  additional  allowances  of  pay,  namely, 
four  shillings  to  able,  three  shillings  to  ordinary 
seamen,  and  two  shillings  to  landsmen,  per  month ; 
and  their  full  pay  to  seamen  wounded  in  action, 
until  they  were  either  cured  or  pensioned  off,  or 
received  into  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  only  an- 
swer the  delegates  would  give  was  that  they  would 
take  the  terms  into  consideration,  and  return  an 
answer  to-morrow  morning.  The  next  morning 
the  delegates  sent  their  reply :  they  urged  that 
there  never  existed  more  than  two  classes  of  men 
in  the  navy,  "  able  "  and  "  ordinary  ;'*  and  that 
the  distinction  between  "  ordinary  "  and  **  lands- 
men "  was  an  entirely  new  distinction  (which  it 
certainly  was,  and  introduced  only  in  the  view  of 
making  a  paltry  saving — so  economical  was  this 
government  in  some  things,  and  so  profuse  in 
others) ;.  and  they  demanded  that  the  wages  of  able 
seamen  should  be  raised  to  one  shilling  a-day,  and 
the  wages  of  petty  officers  and  ordinary  seamen  in 
the  same  proportion  ;  and  that  the  marines,  while 
embarked,  should  have  their  pay  augmented  in  the 
same  ratio  as  that  of  ordinaries.  They  also  de- 
manded that  the  Greenwich  pension,  which  was 
now  less  than  *J/.,  should  be  raised  to  10/.  per 
annum;  that  the  weight  and  measure  on  board 
should  not  be  curtailed,  as  they  had  been,  by  one- 
eighth  (which  some  pursers  made  a  sixth) ;  that 
thev  should  have  provisions  of  a  better  quality, 
with  an  allowance  of  vegetables,  essential  to  their 
health,  whenever  attainable;  and  they  concluded 
with  a  declaration  that,  until  their  grievances  should 
be  redressed,  and  an  act  of  indemnity  passed  in 
their  favour,  they  were  determined  not  to  lift  an 
anchor.     On  the  following  day,  the  20th  of  April, 

ftMh  beef;  thet  the  sick  ahould  be  better  attended  to.  and  their  neeee- 
Muiee  not  be  embezzled;  and  that  the  men,  on  returning  from  a 
voynife  or  long  rreize.  thonld,  like  their  ofBcera,  bare  thort  leavet  of 
abeenice  to  visit  their  friends,  ftc. 

Th^  senroitn*!  pound  had  hiilierto  been  onljr  14  oz.,  the  remaining 
two  bring  retained  by  the  parser,  to  allow  for  waste,  leakage,  Ste. 
A  similar  redaction  took  place  in  the  measures.  Not  only  was  go- 
Temmeot  privy  to  this,  but  it  was  actually  a  financial  or  economical 
arrangemeDt  with  them  t  for  the  parsers,  who  keep  and  dhAriliute  the 
provisions,  had  no  other  pay  than  the  difference,  if  any.  between  the 
real  and  the  assumed  loss  by  waste,  leakage.  &c.  If  to  this  system 
we  add  the  villaoons  practiccsof  nary  commissioners,  contractors,  &c., 
who  passed  (but  too  often !)  biscuit,  salt-beef,  and  salt-pork,  which  a 
decently  fed  dog  on  shore  would  not  have  touched,  we  may  conceive 
that  ttaie  poor  sailors  were  very  frequently  sui'plicd  with  the  worst 
food  and  m  scanty  quantities. 


the  Board  of  Admiralty  sitting  at  Portsmouth  in- 
formed the  mutineers  by  letter  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  recommend  to  his  majesty  the  increase 
of  wages  they  demanded,  the  full  weights  and  mea- 
sures, their  full  pay  while  laid  up  with  woundi, 
and  an  entire  pardon  ;  but  still  they  took  no  notice 
of  those  two  most  capital  and  reasonable  demands, 
the  augmentation  of  the  Greenwich  pension,  and 
the  allowance  of  vegetables  while  in  port.  On  the 
same  or  the  following  day  the  delegates  expressed, 
in  a  note  exceedingly  well  written  (as  all  their 
papers  were),  their  utmost  satisfaction  and  grati- 
tude for  what  had  been  granted  ;  but  persisted  in 
demanding  the  two  omitted  conditions,  as  also  the 
redress  of  grievances  in  some  particular  ships,^ 
repeating  their  firm  resolution  not  to  lifl  an  anchor 
until  all  this  should  be  granted.  In  the  hope  of 
removing  these  obstacles.  Admirals  Gardner,  Col- 

as,  and  Pole  went  on  board  the  *  Queen  Char- 
e,*  in  the  state  cabin  of  which  the  delegates 
were  assembled,  with  sentinels  at  the  door,  who 
paid  the  said  delegates  the  military  honours  usually 
paid  to  superior  officers.  The  delegates  were  evi- 
dently irritated  at  the  still  stinted  bounty  of  the 
Admiralty, — were  not  satisfied  with  what,  in  fact, 
was  only  the  promise  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  not  law  without  the  sanction  of 
higher  authorities ;  and  some  of  their  heads  were 
turned  by  their  brief  possession  of  power  and 
dignity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  circum- 
stances enough  to  exasperate  the  superior  officers ; 
and  when  one  of  the  delegates,  in  an  insolent  tone, 
told  the  admirals  that  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  an  entire  compliance  with 
their  demands,  and  that  no  arrangement  would 
be  considered  as  final,  until  sanctioned  by  the 
king  and  parliament,  and  guaranteed  by  a  pro- 
clamation of  pardon.  Sir  Allan  Gardner  lost  all 
commandof  his  temper,  and,  seizing  the  man  by 
the  collar,  swore  he  would  have  all  the  delegates 
hanged,  together  with  every  fifth  man  in  the  fleet. 
The  delegates  in  the  cabin,  and  the  crew  upon  the 
decks,  were  thrown  into  a  fury  by  this  intemper- 
ance. According  to  one  account  his  brother 
admirals  pacified  Grardner,  but  according  to  an- 
other the  difficulty  lay  in  pacifying  the  mutineers, 
and  saving  Gardner's  life  from  their  rage.  As 
soon  as  the  two  del^ates  named  by  the  crew  of 
the  *  Royal  George  *  (Lord  Bridport*s  flag-ship) 
returned  on  board  their  own  vessel,  they  sum- 
moned another  meeting  there,  and  immediately 
hoisted  that  dreadful  signal,  the  red  or  bloody  flag.f 
Forthwith  all  the  crews  in  the  fleet  loaded  alt 
their  guns,  set  their  watches,  and  cleared  their 
ships  as  if  for  action.  But  on  the  22nd,  the  men 
having  become  more  tranquil,  the  delegates  wrote 
two  letters,  one  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  they 
stated  their  provocations,  and  the  other  to  Lord 
Bridport,  in  which  they  styled  him  their  father 

*  This  appears  to  have  meant  the  immediate  cbanft  of  the  eaptalos 
and  lome  of  the  officers  of  certain  ships  of  the  fleet. 


t  The  blood-red  flag,  which  is  rarely  hoisted  eaeept  by  i 
privateem  and  pirates,  is  considered  as  an  intimation  that  no  quarter 
Hill  b«  expected  or  given. 
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and  friend,  and  disavowed  any  intention  of  offend* 
ing  him.  Earl  Spencer,  with  Lord  Arden  and 
the  rest  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  had  returned  to 
London  on  the  21  st;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
representations  a  royal  proclamation  was  agreed  to 
by  ministers,  and,  having  received  the  sign  manual 
at  Windsor,  this  document  was  forwarded  with  all 
speed  to  Portsmouth.  Furnished  with  the  pro- 
clamation, which  contained  a  free  pardon,  but 
which  said  not  one  word  touching  the  redress  of 
grievances,  except  in  an  oblique  manner,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  measures  taken  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Bridport,  on 
the  23rd,  went  on  board  the  *  Royal  George,'  and 
re-hoisted  his  flag ;  and  having  done  this  he  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  crew,  informing  them 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  redress  of  all 
their  grievances,  and  the  king's  pardon  for  the 
offenders.  After  some  deliberation,  arising  out  of 
the  silence  of  the  proclamation  aa  to  their  de- 
mands, the  crew  of  the  *  Royal  George,'  and  then 
the  crews  of  all  the  ships  in  the  fleet,  nauled  down 
the  red  flag  and  returned  cheerfully  to  their  duty. 
All  disputes  being  now  considered  as  settled,  the 
fleet  dropped  down  to  St.  Helens.  But,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  wlien  Lord  Bridport, 
who  had  just  received  intelligence  that  the  Brest 
fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  and  was  dropping  into 
their  outward  harbour,  gave  the  signal  to  weigh 
anchor,  the  crews  of  every  one  of  his  ships  refused 
obedience,  and  the  fleet  stood  stock  still.  The 
reasons  alleged  for  this  second  great  act  of  mutiny 
were,  that  the  king's  proclamation  was  not  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  that  government  had  been  alto- 
gether silent  respecting  the  concessions  demanded, 
and  that  no  act  of  parliament  had  been  passed  to 
secure  the  redress  of  their  grievances ;  from  all 
which  they  suspected  an  intention  to  deceive  them. 
They  had  been  confirmed  in  this  suspicion  by  certain 
inflammatory  hand-bills,  which  had  been  printed 
on  shore  by  some  hired  traitors,  or  by  some  mad 
reformers,  and  widely  circulated  through  the  fleet. 
But  the  suspicion  was  further  excited  by  other 
ttrong  causes,  little  honourable  to  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  government  and  parliament  In 
the  House  of  Lords  ministers  had  deprecated  any 
mention  of  the  complaints  of  the  sailors  and  the 
disorders  in  the  fleet,  and  Earl  Spencer  had  said 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  intended  message  to 
the  House  from  the  king  on  that  subject.  In  the 
Commons  Pitt  had  indeed  made  a  motion  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  seamen  ;  but  the  House  had 
not  gone  into  the  matter  with  any  alacrity,  and  the 
supply  to  cover  the  increase  of  pay  had  not  yet 
been  voted.  Moreover,  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
had  issued  an  order,  bearing  date  the  l&t  of  May, 
which  contained  sundry  paragraphs  which  almost 
teem  to  have  been  purposely  devised  to  drive  the 
suspicions  of  the  sailors  into  frenzy  and  despair, 
by  making  them  believe  that  they  were  to  gain 
nothing  by  their  late  daring  proceedings  except  an 
increase  to  the  already  intolerable  severity  of  their 
(discipline,  with  an  occasional  quietus  from.the 


bullets  and  bayonets  of  the  marines.*  In  vain 
the  captains  and  officers  remonstrated  with  the 
men,  who  resolved  to  summon  a  convention  of 
delegates  at  Sjpithead,  on  board  the  *  London,' 
Vice- Admiral  Colpoys's  flag-ship,  and  who,  ac- 
cordingly, put  out  their  boats,  collected  delegates, 
and  rowed  away  to  that  ship.  Colpoys,  in  obedience 
to  his  instructions,  refused  to  admit  them,  ordered 
the  officers  to  be  armed,  the  marines  to  be  in 
readiness,  and  the  ports  to  be  let  down.  Upon 
this  the  sailors  of  the  *  London ' — Colpoys's  own 
men — insisted  that  the  delegates  should  come  on 
board :  the  armed  officers  resisted  and  ordered 
the  men  to  go  below :  the  men  refused,  and  one 
of  them  began  to  unlash  one  of  the  foremost 
guns,  and  to  point  it  aft  towards  the  quarter-deck : 
Simpson,  the  flrst  lieutenant  of  the  ship,  cried  out 
to  this  man  that  he  would  shoot  him  if  he  did  not 
desist:  the  fellow  continued  to  unlash;  and  the 
lieutenant,  keeping  his  word,  fired,  and  shot  him 
dead  on  the  spot.t  The  sailors  then  turned  several 
guns  aft,  seized  their  white  arms,  and  presently 
succeeded  in  disarming  all  the  officers  and  all  the 
marines.  They  were  proceeding  to  hang  the  first 
lieutenant  at  the  yard-arm,  when  Admiral  Colpoys 
stepped  forward  and  told  them  that  Simpson  had 
acted  in  conformity  to  orders  which  he  (the  ad- 
miral) had  given  him,  and  which  orders  had  been 
received  from  the  Admiralty.  The  chaplain  and 
the  surgeon  of  the  ship  interceded,  and  in  the  very 
paroxysm  of  their  fury,  when  blood  had  been 
shed  and  when  some  of  them  were  talking  of 
hanging  the  admiral  as  well  as  the  lieutenant, 
they  promised  to  spare  Simpson's  life,  and  to  do 
him  no  manner  of  harm.  They  then  ordered  the 
admiral,  the  captain,  and  all  the  officers  to  their 
respective  cabins,  and  confined  the  marines  as 
prisoners.  Matters  remained  in  this  state  on  board 
the  '  London '  from  the  Ith  to  the  1 1th  of  May, 
when  Admiral  Colpoys  and  Captain  Griffiths  were 
requested  to  go  on  shore,  which  they  did,  accom- 
panied by  the  chaplain.  In  the  meanwhile  every 
crew  of  the  fleet  had  taken  possession  of  their  own 

*  This  order,  whicli  was  ofiensiTe  to  tli»  officers  m  weU  ss  to  the 
men,  stated  among  other  things  that,  **  from  the  disposition  latelv 
shown  by  the  seamen  beloni^ing  to  several  of  hit  majesty's  shins,  it 
had  become  highly  necessary  that  the  strictest  attention  should  be 
paid  by  all  oflicers  in  his  majesty's  service,  not  only  to  their  oH-n  con- 
duct, ^ut  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  may  be  under  their  orders ;  the 
more  effectually  to  insure  a  proper  subordination  and  discipline,  and 
to  prevent,  us  far  as  may  be,  nil  discontent  among  theseam*>n."  *'  Un- 
necessary." says  Sir  John  Barrow,  **  as  this  was,  at  any  time,  as  both 
Articles  of  War  and  Instructions  enjoin  it,  such  an  order,  at  this  par- 
Ucular  moment,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men. 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  indiscreet  and  inexpedient."  But  much 
worse  things  followed  in  the  same  order.  A  new  instroction  was  in- 
troduced, importing  that  all  captains  of  his  maiesty's  ships  must 
see  "  that  the  amu  and  arnmrnkim  helmmug  to  the  marines  he  cun- 
ttantljf  kept  m  aood  order ^  and  JH  fur  immediate  service,  at  well  in  har- 
bomr  ai  at  sea.  This  meant  nothing  leva  than  that  the  marines  were 
to  be  I(ept  in  constant  readineis  to  &re  upon  th«  sailors  in  the  case  of 
any  symptom  of  mutiny ;  and,  lest  the  sailors  should  not  clearly  under- 
stand it,  a  paragraph  was  added,  enjoining,  "  that  the  captains  and 
commanders  be  pMticularly  attentive  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  under 
their  command;  and  that  they  he  read^t  un  thejkst  appearance  (ff  mu- 
tiny, to  use  the  most  vigorous  means  to  suppress  U,  and  to  Ins^  the  ring- 
leaders  to  punishment. 

•f-  Other  accounts  say  that  a  sailor,  one  of  the  delegates,  was  the 
first  that'flred,  firing  at  and  wounding  Lieutenant  Sims  of  the  marines ; 
^at  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship  then  ordered  the  marines  to  fire; 
that  the  marines  obeyed ;  that  five  seameu,  two  of  them  delegates, 
were;  mortally  and  sis  others  badly  wounded :  that  then  the  nsea 
turned  their  guns  towards  the  itflrn,  and  thrvatened  to  Uoir  aU  aft 
into  the  water.  Sec 
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ship ;  and  several  of  them,  with  much  less  polite- 
ness than  the  men  of  the  *  London,'  had  compelled 
their  captains  and  officers  to  land.  At  last,  how- 
ever, at  the  suggestion  of  the  king,  or,  as  some  say, 
of  his  prime  minister,  it  was  determined  to  send 
down  Lord  Howe  with  plenary  powers  to  settle 
all  matters  in  dispute ; — that  is,  to  oflfer  the  seamen 
an  entire  compliance  with  all  their  demands,  which 
would  have  settled  everything  so  long  hefore,  and 
have  saved  th6  country  from  a  long  agony  of  alarm, 
and  the  government  from  an  indelible  disgrace. 
Lord  Howe  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  11th  of 
May,  bringing  with  him  an  act  of  parliament, 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  seamen,  which  had 
been  passed  on  the  9th,  and  not  before.  His  first  step 
was  to  visit  personally  all  the  line-of-battle  ships,  to 
ascertain  precisely  all  their  grievances.  His  pre- 
sence touched  the  hearts  of  the  meu,  for  his  vener- 
able age  and  his  very  infirm  state  of  health  lold 
them  that  he  was  not  long  for  this  world;  and 
they  could  not  forget  the  glories  of  the  First  of 
June,  and  the  many  times  that  the  older  mariners 
among  them  had  braved  with  him  "  the  battle  and 
the  breeze."  On  his  representations  they  soon 
agreed  to  express  generally  a  contrition  for  what 
had  happened,  and  to  request  his  interposition  to 
obtain  the  king's  pardon  for  their  transgressions. 
Howe  said  that  these  poor  sailors,  though  the 
moat  suspicious,  were  the  mo^t  generous  minds  he 
ever  met  with  in  the  same  class  of  men.  On  the 
l^th  deputies  from  each  ship  presented  their  peti- 
tions to  his  lordship  on  board  the  '  Royal  William :' 
they  all  expressed  contrition,  they  were  all  full  of 
respect  and  loyalty ;  but  they  all  avowed  a  most 
decided  resolution  not  again  to  receive  on  board 
those  tyrannical  officers  whom  they  had  sent  on 
shore.  His  lordship,  found  himself  obliged  to 
comply ;  and  a  number  of  new  appointments  were 
instantly  made  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  thus  created  * 
A  gracious  proclamation  of  pardon  under  the  gieat 
seal  was  then  published ;  and  the  sailors  of  the 
fleet  struck  the  flag  of  disaffection,  and  expressed 
a  great  anxiety  to  be  off  to  look  after  the  French- 
men at  Brest.t  This  was  the  last  important  ser- 
vice rendered  to  his  country  by  Richard  Earl 
Howe,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  August,  1799,  in 
his  seventy- fourth  year. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  at  Ports- 
mouth, a  fresh  mutiny  broke  out  at  Sheemess.  At 
first  it  gave  little  alarm,  as  it  was  reasonably  cal- 
culated that  the  terms  which  had  satisfied  Lord 
Bridport's  ships,  and  which  were  to  be  extended 
to  all  ships  and  fleets  whatsoever,  would  satisfy  the 

*  Among  the  officen  thus  charged  with  oppression,  and  discarded 
by  their  men,  were,  1  admiral  (Colpoys),  4  captains,  29  lieutenants, 
17  master's  mates,  85  midshipmen,  b  captains  of  marines.  3  lieu- 
tenants of  marines,  4  surgeons,  and  a^>out  IS  petty  officers. 

t  The  whole  business  was  concluded  on  the  15th  of  May.  when  the 
deputies  from  the  ship*  landed  at  Portsmouth,  proceeded  to  the  gover- 
nors house*  where  Lord-Howe  was  lodged,  partook  of  some  refresh* 
ments,  and  thej  aiarched  in  procession  to  Uie  Sally-port  as  an  escort 
of  honour  to  Lord  and  Lady  Howe,  who  with  a  number  of  ofllcert 
and  gentlemen  were  going  to  visit  the  fleet,  ^ir  Roger  Curtis's  hqua- 
dron  nad  just  oome  in  firom  a  cruise :  his  seamen  had  showed  symp- 
toma  of  mutiny,  but  on  learning  what  had  passed  they  became  satb- 
fled.  In  the  evening,  when  the  party  returned  to  Portamouth.  the 
late  organs  of  insurrection*  the  deputies  or  delegates,  carried  Lord 
Howe  on  Uieir  shoulden  to  the  governor's  boose. 


mutineers  at  Sheemess;  but  great  was  the  con- 
sternation, when,  on  the  20th  of  May,  many  of 
the  ships  lying  at  the  Nore,  and  soon  afterwards 
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nearly  all  of  those  belonging  to  the  North  Sea  fleet, 
hoisted  the  red  flag,  chose  two  delegates  from  every 
ship,  and  went  much  farther  than  their  precursors 
had  done,  by  electing  a  president,  who  styled  him- 
self "President  of  the  floating  republic."  This 
mutiny  was,  in  fact,  altogether  different  from  the 
other ;  and  it  was  met  in  a  very  different  spirit  by 
all  classes  on  shore.  The  Portsmouth  men  had 
demanded  nothing  but  a  redress  of  long  accama- 
lated  and  crying  grievances ;  in  the  midst  of  alarm, 
the  svmpathy  of  the  nation  went  along  with  them ; 
but  these  madmen  at  the  Nore  had  been  perverted 
by  some  floating  demagogues,  and  had  no  griev- 
ances left  to  complain  of,  and  no  demands  to  make, 
but  such  as  were  ridiculous,  or  incompatible  with 
the  service ;  and,  like  so  many  other  half  or  wholly 
Jacobinised  classes  of  men,  they  knew  not  what 
they  were  aiming  at.  It  appears  that  their  chief 
peryerter  was  the  very  aspiring  man  they  had 
elected  for  their  president.  This  was  Richard 
Parker,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  at  one  time  a 
little  tradesman  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  mined  his 
affairs  by  a  too  close  attention  to  politics,  and  who 
had  then  abandoned  his  wife,  and  entered  on  board 
a  man-of-war  as  a  common  sailor.  The  man  had 
some  education,  and  he  had  frequented  debatin| 
clubs  and  reforming  societies  until  he  conceited 
himself  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  Under  his  di- 
rection a  committee  of  twelve  waa  appointed  in 
every  ship ;  and  these  committees  decided  upon 
all  {dBTairs,  and  upon  the  meriti  of  the  respectiTe 
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delegates.  There  were  some  minor  arrangements 
which  showed  how  attentive  a  student  Parker  had 
been  in  the  school  of  the  Edinburgh  clubs.  On 
the  20th  of  May  the  delegates  delivered  **  a  state- 
ment of  the  demands  of  the  sailors,"  peremp- 
torily insisting  upon  compliance  as  the  only  condi- 
tion upon  which  they  would  return  to  their  duty. 
On  the  22nd  they  received  from  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  a  firm,  dignified,  and 
decided  negative,  together  with  the  promise  of  a 
pardon  if  they  would  immediately  return  to  their 
duty,  and  proceed  to  sea  in  search  of  the  enemies 
of  their  country.  Hereupon  the  delegates  declared 
that  some  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  must  come 
down  to  Sheemess  to  negotiate  with  them.  On  the 
next  day  the  mutineers  in  the  *  Sandwich,'  of  90 
guns.  Vice- Admiral  Buckner*s  ship,  in  which  Pre- 
sident Parker  was  serving,  struck  the  admiral's 
flag,  and  hoisted  the  red  or  bloody  flag  in  its  stead ; 
and  then  all  the  ships  of  war  which  lay  near  Sheer- 
ness  dropped  down  to  the  Great  Nore.  On  the 
24th  the  government  ofler  of  pardon  was  repeated 
and  rejected.  On  the  29th  a  committee  of  the  Ad- 
miralty went  down  to  Sheerness,  sent  for  the  dele- 
gates, and  tried  to  bring  them  to  reason,  without, 
however,  yielding  to  any  of  their  new  demands. 
The  delegates,  who  often  landed,  with  strong 
escorts  of  armed  seamen,  and  marched  in  proces- 
sion alongshore,  as  if  to  entice  the  people  of  Kent 
to  join  them,  behaved  with  great  insolence  to  the 
commissioners ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to 
the  fleet,  the  mutineers  moored  theirships  in  a 
line  across  the  river,  and  detained  every  merchant- 
vessel  bound  up  or  down  the  Thames.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  an  efi^ectual  blockade  of  the  port 
of  London.  Two  vessels,  laden  with  stores  and 
provisions,  they  seized  and  appropriated.  The 
conduct  of  the  Foxite  opposition,  who  had  done 
great  mischief,  during  the  previous  mutiny,  by  de- 
laying the  minister's  bill  in  feivour  of  the  seamen, 
was  at  this  present  crisis  unpatriotic  in  the  ex- 
treme, and,  in  our  humble  estimation,  infamous. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  when  the  mind  of  the  country 
was  wholly  occupied  and  agitated  by  the  daring 
conduct  of  Parker  and  his  delegates,  Mr.  Grey  rose 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  move— ybr  a  sweep- 
ing reform  in  parliaineni.  He  was  seconded  by 
Erskine,  and  supported  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  Sir  William  Dolben,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Pollen,  Mr.  Fox,  the  great  leader,  and  others 
of  his  party.  The  vast  majority  of  the  House  tes- 
tified their  disgust  at  the  time  chosen  for  agitating 
such  a  question,  and  the  motion  was  smothered  by 
a  vote  of  258  against  93.  Not  a  man  of  the  de- 
feated party  coifid  have  had  the  shadow  of  a  hope 
that  the  motion  would  pass ;  but  now  they  pre- 
tended to  be  driven  to  despair  by  its  rejection,  and 
by  the  numbers  and  obstinacy  of  the  Pittites ;  and 
Fox  and  most  of  his  friends  instantly  seceded  from 
parliament,  declaring  their  attendance  there  use- 
leas,  retired  into  the  country,  and  hoisted,  as  it 
Tnrere)  the  black  flag  of  desjpair  to  the  English 
people,  or  to  the,  at  that  time,  very  limited  portion 
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of  the  nation  that  was  eager  for  a  reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Some  of  the  seceders  re- 
turned to  their  seats,  and  attended  occasionally  to 
their  parliamentary  duties,  but  none  of  theip  re- 
turned during  Parker's  mutiny;  and  from  this 
time  till  the  month  of  February,  1800,  Fox  spoke 
only  three  or  four  times  in  the  House.  Sheridan, 
who,  for  some  time  past,  had  been  altering  his  tone 
about  the  French  revolution,  refused  to  secede,  or 
follow  his  leader ;  and,  when  the  anxious  debate 
came  on  touching  the  rebellion  at  the  Nore,  he 
stood  forward,  in  defiance  of  Ins  party,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government,  to  recommend  firmness, 
and  to  exclaim,  that,  if  we  yielded  to  mutinous 
sailors,  we  should  extinguish,  in  one  moment,  three 
centuries  of  glory  !*  The  Foxites  could  only  ac- 
count for  this  conduct  by  suspecting,  and  indeed 
assuming,  that  Sheridan  was  acting  under  selfish 
motives,  and  was,  in  fact,  looking  out  for  some 
well-paid  place  and  a  seat  on  the  treasury  bench ; 
and  it  grieves  us  to  say  that  there  are  sundry  little 
circumstances  and  indications  which  tend  to  con- 
firm this  suspicion.t  Sheridan  never  recovered 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  his  party ;  nor 
could  that  party  soon  remove  the  evil  impressions 
made  upon  the  public  mind  by  their  conduct  at 
this  crisis.  The  members  of  the  House  who  re- 
mained at  their  posts  behaved  with  becoming  spirit, 
and  imparted  additional  firmness  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  buoys  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  were 
taken  up,  batteries  were  erected  alongshore  for 
firing  red-hot  shot,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
declaring  the  ships  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  for- 
bidding all  intercourse  whatever  with  them.  Fierce 
dissentious  now  broke  out  among  the  mutineers, 
who  became  sensible  that  their  fellow-seamen  in  the 
other  fleets  and  the  whole  nation  were  against 
them.  For  some  time  they  had  been  sick  of  Par- 
ker's long  speeches,  and  had  deprived  him  of  his 
presidency.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  king's  birth- 
day, the  whole  mutinous  fleet,  to  prove  its  loyalty, 
fired  a  royal  salute  and  displayed  all  the  gay. 
colours  and  flags  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  red 
flag  being  struck  during  the  ceremony  on  ,  board 
every  ship  except  the  *  Sandwich,'  where  Parker 
was.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  several  of  the  ships 
deserted  the  rebels,  who  pointed  their  guns  at  them, 
but  did  not  fire,  and  went  for  protection  either  up  the 
Thames  or  under  the  guns  of  Sheerness.  In  those 
that  remained,  the  well-disposed  rose  upon  the 
determined  rebels,  and  many  wounds  were  given 
and  some  few  lives  lost.  By  the  13th  of  June  the 
bloody  flag  had  disappeared  from  every  mast-head ; 
and  on  the  following  morning,  the  crew  of  the 
*  Sandwich '  carried  the  ship  under  the  guns  at 

*  Mr.  Moote  tayt  ihht,  while  the  miDigtry  were  yet  hetltatiiig  a«  to 
the  ftepe  they  should  take,  Sheridan  went  to  Secratarjr  Dundas  and 


Mid,  "  My  advice  is.  that  you  cut  the  buoys  of  the  river,  send  Sir 
Charltfs  Girey  down  to  the  roast,  and  set  a  nrioe  on  Parker's  head.  If 
the  administration  take  tiiis  advice  instantly,  th«y  will  save  the  coun- 


try—if  not,  they  will  lose  it;  and,  on  their  refusal,  I  will  impeach 
thVn.  in  the  House  of  Commons  ihis  very  eveninit.—Zife  ofShendem. 
f  it  was  never,  we  believe,  thought  tiiat  Sheridnn  had  any  inten* 
tion  of  deserting  to  Pitt ;  but  at  this  time  there  was  a  talk  of  a  new 
mixed  administration,  from  whidi  Fox  must  inevitably  be  exeloded 
by  the  old  antipathies  of  the  king.  At  this  moment  Sheridan's  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  ward  thickening  and  becoming  unbearable. 
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Sheeniess,  and  gave  up  ex-president  Parker  to  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  who  cairied  him  on  shore. 
Parker  was  solemnly  tried,  and  was  hanged  at  the 
yard-arm  of  the  '  Sandwich '  on  the  30th.  A  few 
of  the  delegates  were  executed  shortly  after,  some 
of  the  ringleaders  were  flogged  through  the  fleet, 
and  others  were  left  under  sentence  on  board  pri- 
son-ships; but  the  general  good  behaviour  of  our 
deets  at  sea,  and  Admiral  Duncan's  victory  off 
Camperdown,  gave  an  excellent  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  royal  mercy,  and  in  October  a  general 
pardon  was  proclaimed.*  The  mutiny  at  the  Nore, 
which  had  madness  for  its  origin  and  nothing  but 
mischief  for  its  end,  was  thus  put  down  with  (for 
the  times)  a  very  small  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
From  the  other  mutiny  may  be  dated  the  most 
rapid  improvement  in  the  management  and  condi- 
tion of  our  sailors,  with  a  proportionate  improve- 
ment in  the  discipline  ana  spirit  of  the  men  and 
the  gallantry  of  their  officers. 

On  the  20th  of  July  the  king  prorogued  par- 
liament. 

*'  I'he  Year  of  Mutinies  "  was  not  altogether  an 

'  •  S!r  John  Btrhiw.  Li(b  of  Karl  Howe.— lamei.  Ntral  Hist.— 
DocumoiUa  in  Ann.  Regtst. 


inglorious  year  to  the  British  navy.  On  the  Utli 
of  February  the  late  Mediterranean  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  fell  in  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent with  the  great  Spanish  fleet,  just  come  oat  of 
Cadiz  under  the  command  of  Don  Jose  de  Cordovi, 
who  had  recently  superseded  Langara.  The 
Spaniards  had  27  sail  of  the  line,  the  English  only 
15 ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  crews  were 
about  equally  destitute  of  seamanship  and  spirit; 
and  Nelson,  who  was  in  himself  worth  a  whole 
squadron  of  line-of-battle  ships,  was  with  Sir  John 
Jervis,  and  executed  all  the  daring  and  really 
brilliant  part  of  the  action.*  By  breaking  the 
line,  by  battering  and  boarding,  four  Spanish  shipi 
of  the  line,  including  one  of  112  guns,  were 
taken  j  and  all  the  rest  were  driven  into  Cadiz 
and  there  blockaded.  The  news  of  this  opportune 
victory  reached  London  at  the  time  of  the  panic 
caused  by  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
had  a  great  effect  in  reviving  the  national  ipiriL 
Sir  John  Jervis  was  made  Earl  St.  Vincent,  lod 
Nelson  a  Knight  of  the  Hath. 

*  Ifelaon  hnd  snid,  just  berore  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  sUh 
Spain.  Uiat,  if  her  fleet  were  no  ItetttT  now  than  when  il  acted  it  al- 
lUuce  with  us,  it  would  *'  soon  be  done  for." 


IUttli  off  Capi  St.  Vikcext. 


On  the  11th  of  October  Admiral  Duncan,  with 
16  sail  of  the  line,  attacked  a  Dutch  fleet  of  1 1  sail 
of  the  line  and  four  56-gun  ships,  which  had 
stolen  out  of  the  I'exel  during  a  storm,  and  which 
was  on  its  way  to  join  the  great  French  fleet  at 
Brest.  The  Dutch  admiral,  de  Winter,  his  officers, 
and  crews,  fought  their  ships  in  a  very  different 
style  from  the  Spaniards — fought  them  like  brave 
men  and  excellent  sailors,  like  worthy  descendants 
of  the  men  who  had  so  long  disputed  with  us  the 


empire  of  the  seas.  Their  inferiority  of  force  wb 
very  considerable,  and  the  only  particularly  glo- 
rious part  of  the  action,  on  the  side  of  the  £ngliii>i 
was  the  daring  way  in  whicK  they  ran  between 
the  Dutch  line,  close  in-shore,  and  the  dangeiwii 
coast;  thus  setting  an  example  which  Neiso 
afterwards  followed  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  AAer 
a  most  obstinate  cotabat^  and  a  terrible  joss  in 
killed  and  wounded  on  either  sidc>  AdminI  de 
Winter  struck ;  and  eigbt  ships  of  tlie  line,  two 
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56-gua  shipiy  and  two  frigates  remained  as  trophies 
of  victory  to  the  English;  but  they  were  little 
more  than  trophies,  being  all  riddled  in  their  hulls 
like  sieves,  and  otherwise  so  cut  to  pieces  as  to  be 
nearly  all  incapable  of  repair.     This  victory  off 


DuNCAX'g  MOXUMINT,  ZN  St.  PaUL*!. 

Camperdown  excited  a  rapturous  joy  at  home. 
Duncan  wa»  very  properly  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
In  the  meanwhile,  in  the  month  of  July,  misled 
by  incorrect  intelligence,  Nelson  with  a  small  force 
had  made  a  very  unfortunate  attack  on  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  which  had  ended 
in  the  loss  of  his  own  right  arm  and  of  the  lives  of 
some  200  of  his  men.  But  for  his  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  indomitable  courage  the  loss 
must  have  been  fourfold  what  it  was. 

In  the  West  Indies  a  squadron,  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Harvey,  co-operated  with  General  Aber- 
cromby  in  reducing  the  Spanish  island  of  Trini- 
dad. A  Spanish  squadron  lay  at  anchor  there :  it 
-was  nearly  as  strong  as  his  own,  and  was,  morer 
over,  protected  by  some  strong  batteries  on  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  But,  while 
Harvey,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  February,  lay 
at  anchor  off  the  harbour,  within  random  shot  of 
the  Spanish  batteries  and  line-of-battle  ships,  four 
of  the  Spanish  ships  caught  fire,  apparently  by 
accident,  and  burned  with  great  fury  till  daylight, 
when  the  huge  boats  entered  and  towed  out  the 
£fth  ship;  and  the  Spaniards,  in  dismay,  sur- 
rendered the  island  without  any  further  struggle. 
Abercromby  and  Harvey  were  much  less  success- 
ful at  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  which  they  attacked 
on  the  18th  of  April;  for  the  Spaniards  had 
fltroagly  fortified  the  town  and  the  approaches  to 
it,  and  the  English  general,  afler  losing  about  two 


hundred  men,  gave  up  the  enterprise.  The  mor- 
tality among  the  troops  employed  in  the  West 
Indies  continued  to  be  prodigious,  nor  was  any 
apparent  improvement  made  in  the  management 
of  them.* 

Before  proceeding  to  the  war  on  the  continent 
we  inust  mention  a  strange  expeditbn  of  the 
French  to  the  English  coast,  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  money-panic.  On  the  20th  of  February 
four  vessels,  three  of  them  old  French  frigates, 
came  to  anchor  in  the  British  Channel  off  Ilfra- 
combe.  They  had  troops  on  board,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  land  there,  as  the  north  Devoi^hire 
volunteers  presently  luied  the  coast.  The  ships 
stood  over  to  the  Welsh  coast,  and  there,  in  a  bay 
near  Fishguard,  the  troops  were  disembarked. 
They  advanced  into  the  wild  country  of  Pembroke- 
shire, apparently  without  knowing  whither  they 
were  going.  The  alarm  was  spread  rapidly,  the 
Welsh  collected  on  every  hill,  and  in  every  valley, 
to  oppose  them ;  and  more  tlian  3000  men,  in- 
cluding 700  well-trained  militia,  with  Lord  Cawdor 
^t  their  head,  marched  directly  against  the  in- 
vaders, who,  without  firing  a  shot,  laid  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  There 
were  1400  of  them,  without  artillery,  but  well 
supplied  with  ammunition.  The  men  were  in 
rags,  and  looked  more  like  felons  escaped  from 
prison  than  soldiers.  It  was  concluded  that  they 
must  be  prisoners  let  loose ;  but  this  conclusion 
was  perhaps  too  hasty,  for  Bonaparte's  conquering 
army  of  Italy  had  been  just  as  ragged  a  few 
months  before,  and,  in  English  eyes  at  least,  would 
have  looked  just  as  much  like  escaped  felons  or 
vagabonds.  This  petty  invasion  of  Wales  was  not 
intelligible  at  the  time,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  made  intelligible  since.  Some  thought 
it  was  meant  to  alarm  us  by  showing  that  a  body 
of  troops  might  be  thrown  on  our  coasts  in  spite 
of  the  vigilance  and  mighty  force  of  our  fleets  (but 
this  object  might  have  been  attained  without  so 
large  a  sacrifice  of  men  as  1400) ;  some  thought 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  a  rapid  predatory  expedi- 
tion ;  some  that  it  was  meant  to  burthen  us  with 
so  many  prisoners,  who  must  be  fed  at  our  expense, 
and  who  might  afterwards  increase  the  confusion 
in  the  event  of  an  actual  invasion ;  which  last  con- 
jecture seems  the  most  rational. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  armies  in  Italy,  the 
victorious  Archduke  Charles  had  been  left  weak 
on  the  Rhine.  He  recovered  Fort  Kehl  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  but  Moreau,  strongly  rein* 
forced,  again  reduced  that  important  fortress,  and 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  great  battle  in  the 
month  of  April.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment 
Hoche,  who  commanded  on  the  Lower  Rliine,  de- 
feated General  Krey ;  and  other  French  divisions 
were  again  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Germany, 
when  their  march  was  suspended  bv  Itie  intelligence 
that  the  emperor  was  negotiating  for  a  peace  with 
Bonaparte. 

Both  the  young  republican  general  and  the  old 

*  UCb  of  Sir  John  Moore.-^amei|  Nayal  Hist.— Ann.  R«gii|r 
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Austrian  marshal  had  received  reinforcements  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Alvinzi,  as  early  as  the  month  of 
January,  took  the  field  with  50,000  men,  intend- 
ing not  merely  to  relieve  Wunnser,  hut  also  to 
drive  the  French  from  the  whole  line  of  the 
Adige ;  hut  he  again  divided  his  forces,  was  de- 
feated at  Rivoli  on  the  14th  of  January ;  and»  after 
Greneral  Provera,  who  had  surrendered  with  2000 
men  the  year  hefore,  had  surrendered  with  a  divi- 
sion of  5000  men,  old  Wurmser,  heing  reduced 
to  extremities  for  want  of  provisions,  was  ohliged 
to  capitulate  in  Mantua. 

The  pope  was  unahle  to  pay  the  enormous  con- 
tributions demanded  from  him.  After  the  surrender 
of  Mantua  the  French  overran  the  greater  part  of 
the  papal  states,  scattered  with  a  few  shots  some 
6000  or  8000  very  unwarlike  troops  in  the  pope's 
pay,  took  possession  of  the  city  and  port  of  Ancona, 
and  at  Tolentino  dictated  new  and  still  harsher  con- 
ditions of  peace  to  the  helpless  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church.*  By  this  time  Austria  had  poured  an- 
other army  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  and  had  given 
the  command  of  it  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  Bfit 
this  last  Austrian  army  was  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  raw  recruits,  and  of  the  disheartened  frag- 
ments of  the  forces  of  Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  Da- 
vidowich,  and  Alvinzi ;  and  the  archduke,  instead 
of  being  left  to  his  own  genius  and  ready  resources, 
was  checked  and  embarrasses!  by  the  Aulic  Coun- 
cil at  Vienna.  On  the  othe/  side,  the  French, 
already  superior  in  numbers,  were  flushed  with 
victory ;  and  General  Bemadotte,  who  had  quitted 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  joined  Bonaparte  with 
20,000  men.  After  sustaining  some  terrible  de- 
feats in  the  month  of  March  on  the  Tagliamento, 
the  archduke  retreated  slowly  and  in  admirable 
order  towards  Vienna,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  re- 
inforcements from  that  capital  and  from  Hungary, 
and  of  drawing  the  French  into  the  hereditary 
states,  where  a  population  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  emperor  would  be  sure  to  rise  en  masse  and 
attack  them  on  their  flanks  and  rear.  The  cam- 
paign was  not  hopeless :  the  archduke  was  full  of 
nope  and  ardour;  the  French,  who  had  violated 
the  continental  territories  of  the  republic  of  Venice, 
were  apprehensive  of  an  attack  on  their  rear  from 
that  quarter ;  General  Laudon  was  pouring  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  with  anotner  Austrian  di- 
vision, was  driving  back  the  French  detachments 
on  the  Upper  Adige,  and  was  almost  on  the  edge 
of  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Bonaparte  was  full  of 
anxiety ;  but  diseuising  this  feeling,  and  suddenly 
pretending  to  deplore  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  be 
anxious,  merely  for  humanity's  sake,  for  a  peace, 
he  wrote  a  very  flattering  letter  to  the  archduke, 
calling  him  the  saviour  of  Germany,  and  repre- 
senting England  as  the  only  power  in  Europe  that 
had  an  interest  in  continuing  the  war.  The  arch- 
duke referred  him  for  an  answer  to  Vienna.    Bo- 

*  Fiftscn  mUliont  of  llTm.  part  in  ea^.  part  in  dUmondf ,  were  to 
b«  paid  within  one  month ;  80.000,000  more  were  to  he  paid  within 
Hine  moiitht ;  honec  and  cattle  were  to  be  ftimi^ed  to  an  immenae 
amoant ;  and  the  Vatican  was  to  be  again  plundered  of  ttatoet,  paiut- 
tngt>  ttid  rare  manuscripts. 


naparte  was  now  at  Judenburg,  in  Upper  Styria, 
about  eight  days'  march  from  Vienna ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  successes  of  Moreau  and  Hoche, 
there  was  no  republican  army  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  to  co-operate  with  him,  he  had  many 
streams  to  pass,  and  several  dangerous  defiles  be- 
fore him,  and  behind  him  the  Lombard  Venetians, 
though  without  any  aid  from  their  timid,  am- 
temptible  government,  were  actually  rising  in  in- 
surrection, it  being  reported  among  the  people, 
who  had  many  wrongs  to  avenge,  that  the  French 
army  had  got  enclosed  in  the  mountain  passes  of 
Camiola  and  Styria,  and  would  inevitably  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  there  was  a 
party  at  Vienna  overcome  by  their  fears,  and  ready 
to  purchase  peace  at  almost  any  price :  the  arch- 
duke was  ordered  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities ;  an  armistice  began  on  the  7th  of  April, 
and  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  were  signed  by 
Bonaparte,  at  Leoben,  on  the  18th.  The  French 
on  their  first  advance  into  the  Venetian  dominions, 
and  many  months  before  any  popular  insurrection 
was  heard  of  or  thought  of,  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  overthrow  that  aristocratic  republic,  to 
appropriate  all  its  territories  on  the  continent,  toge- 
ther with  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  seated  on  its 
hundred  isles,  to  keep  all  this  as  an  affiliated  or 
dependent  republic,  or  to  barter  it  away  (after 
having  well  plundered  it)  fur  territory  elsewhere 
and  other  advantages.^  In  a  secret  article  to  the 
preliminaries  Bonaparte  now  agreed  to  give  the 
neutral  state  of  Venice  to  Austria  in  compensaiion 
for  her  losses.  This  done,  Bonaparte  hurried  back 
to  the  Adige,  took  a  sanguinary  vengeance  for 
some  disgraceful  excesses  which  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  people  of  Verona  and  its  neighbour-  * 
hood,  sent  his  propagandists  into  the  city  of 
Venice,  to  excite  a  mad  democratic  party  into  in- 
surrection against  the  Doge  and  the  aristocrats  by 
promising  them  liberty  and  equality,  and  by  setting 
up  the  tree  of  liberty  under  the  shadow  of  the 
winged  lion  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark ;  roused  the 
people  to  rebellion  in  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  other 
towns,  got  possession  of  the  castles  and  other  forti- 
fied places  by  pretending  that  he  meant  merely  to 
keep  them  until  a  free,  democratic,  and  essentiaDy 
independent  republican  government  could  be  set- 
tled by  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  people 
(in  all  these  deeds  a  body  of  Poles,  who  had  been 
so  recently  duped,  betrayed,  and  then  beaten  out 
of  their  own  country,  were  active  and  zealous  co- 
operators  with  the  French) ;  introduced  surrepti- 
tiously  troops  into  Venice,  and  next,  with  some- 
thing plainer  than  words,  told  the  Doge  and  the 
senate  that  the  people  must  have  a  new  constitu- 
tion and  form  of  government,  and  that  they  mutt 
resign ;  which  the  equivocating,  heartless  cowiidi 
did  in  the  month  of  May.  Bonaparte  ihtn  took 
possession  of  the  arsenal  and  docks,  with  all  thar 
stores  and  all  the  ships  of  war ;  a  provisional  gch 

*  The  eorrecpondence  of  Bonapaxte  mbliabed  bf  Pkndum^» 

ftilly  establishes  this  fkct,  which  is  proved  by  a  nuM 

eqUally  ineontrovortible. 
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vernment  of  the  required  democratic  form  was  set 
up,  and  the  mad  Venetian  democrats  insulted  their 
pusillanimous,  degenerate  nobles  with  impunity, 
sang  the  '  (Ja  Ira'  with  the  French  soldiery,  and 
danced  round  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  square 
of  St.  Mark  in  an  extasy,  and  down  to  the  last 
moment  without  any  foreboding  that  they  and  their 
country  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  hated  rule  of  the 
Austrian  Kaiser — ^whose  acceptance  of  this  compen- 
sation was  only  less  infamous  than  Bonaparte's  offer. 
At  the  same  time,  but  with  much  less  deception 
and  difficulty,  Grenoa  was  democratised  and  affili- 
ated. The  shufBing  senate  and  aristocracy  of  that 
once  proud  republic  had  hoped  to  preserve  them- 
selves by  their  treaties  of  neutrality,  and  their  secret 
co-operation  with  the  French ;  but  one  fine  day  in 
June  the  democrats  of  the  cit^  hoisted  the  red 
nightcap,  and  told  them  that  their  government  was 
no  longer  compatible  with  the  improved  notions  of 
the  times.  Fearing  plunder,  and  worse,  most  of 
the  respectability  classes  rallied  round  the  senate : 
the  sans -culottes  were  beaten  and  put  down ;  but 
the  vanquished  applied  to  the  French,  who  had 
promised  to  support  them ;  and  then  Bonaparte, 
the  conqueror,  stepped  in,  with  the  intimation  thftt 
the  Genoese  government  must  submit  It  sub- 
mitted accordingly,  and  was  remodelled  in  the 
French  fashion.  Four  millions  of  livres  were 
wrung  from  the  principal  nobility,  and  sent  to  the 
five  kings  at  the  Luxembourg ;  a  French  garrison 
took  possession  of  the  city,  and  of  the  mountain 
fortifications  which  gird  it ;  and  all  who  gainsaid 
what  was  done  were  put  under  arrest,  while  the 
peasants  who  attempted  to  defend  their  native 
mountains  and  their  homesteads  were  tried  by 
martial  law  and  shot.  All  this  while  negotiations 
were  going  on,  and  the  young  republican  general 
was  browbeating  the  Austrian  diplomatists,  now 
hinting  that  he  might  have  gained  much  more  for 
France  by  continuing  the  war,  and  now  threat- 
ening to  shatter  Austria  like  a  potsherd.  As 
England  was  now  clearly  to  be  left  in  the  war 
wthout  a  single  ally,  Pitt,  as  early  as  the  month 
of  June,  intimated  to  the  Directory  a  willingness 
to  enter  into  a  new  negotiation.  The  Directors, 
who  had  takei)  up  and  echoed  Bonaparte's  note 
that  France  loved  peace,  agreed  to  the  opening  of 
conferences  at  Lisle.  In  the  beginning  of  July 
liord  Malmesbury  repaired  to  that  city,  and  con- 
tinued there  exchanging  useless  notes  and  receiving 
many  insults  until  the  middle  of  September,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  place  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  The  French  negotiators  had  acted 
as  if  £ngland  had  been  beaten  as  well  as  Austria, 
having  demanded  that  we  should  give  up  the  Cape 
of  Qood  Hope  and  every  island  or  settlement, 
French,  Dutch,  or  Spanish,  without  receiving  fiuy 
compensation.  A<<'>un,  as  we  believe,  Pitt  \va8 
driven  into  a  humiliating  negotiation  without  any 
expectation  of  concluding  a  treaty ;  and  again.,  the 
French,  while  pretending  to  negotiate  and  to 
blame  the  insincerity  of  the  English  cabinet,  were 
stirring  up  insurrection  and  civil  war  in  IrcJand. 


They  had  already  been  made  to  feel  that  in  a  ma- 
ritime war  with  this  country  they  must  be  losers ; 
but  they  confidently  calculated  that  the  civil  war 
now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Ireland,  and 
popular  insurrections  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  state  of  our  navy,  which  they  very  incor- 
recdy  considered  as  still  mutinous,  must  bring 
Great  Britain  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  facilitate 
their  triumph  over  her.  Bonaparte,  who  hated 
the  English  and  their  institutions  (which  he  never 
during  his  whole  life  could  understand)  with  a 
hatred  as  bad  as  any  Jacobin  sans-culotte  had  ever 
felt,  and  who  had  already  begun  uttering  his  pithy 
oracular  sentences,  had  said  that  the  monarchy 
and  aristocracy  of  England  must  be  destroyed — 
that  they  were  undermined  already — and  that  it 
would  only  take  him  three  mouths  to  democratise 
London  as  he  had  democratised  Venice  and  Genoa. 
On  the  17th  of  October  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  France  and  Austria  was  signed  at 
Campo  Formio,  near  Udine.  The  emperor  ceded 
to  France  all  the  Netherlands,  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  with  Mayence,  the  great  outpost  and 
bulwark  of  Germany ;  he  gave  up,  nominally  to 
the  natives,  but  virtually  to  the  French,  all  that  he 
had  held  in  Lombardy,  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Milanese  and  Mantuan  states, 
under  their  new  name  of  the  "  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic;" and  he  consented  that  the  French  republic 
should  have  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  then  be- 
longed to  Venice,  and  the  Venetian  possessions  in 
Albania.  The  French  republic,  on  its  part,  con- 
sented (such  was  the  word)  that  the  emperor  should 
take  and  keep  Venice,  and  its  territory  in  Italy  as 
far  as  the  Adige,  together  with  Istria,  at  the  head 
of  that  sea,  and  all  Venetiigi  Dalmatia,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Venetian  pro- 
vinces between  the  Adige  and  the  Adda  were  to  be 
incorporated  with  that  political  phantom,  the  Cis- 
alpine republic.  The  emperor,  who,  in  the  case 
of  Venice,  had  admitted  the  principle  of  taking 
neutral  or  friendly  states  as  compensations  from 
an  enemy,  was  also  to  have  an  increase  of  territory 
in  Germany  at  the  expense  of  Bavaria,  and  his 
feudatory  and  relative  by  marriage,  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  was  to  have  the  Brisgau.  Modena, 
Ma^sa,  Carrara,  and  all  the  papal  provinces  of 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Rimini, 
as  far  as  the  Rubicon,  were  declared  to  be  annexed 
to  the  Cisalpine  republic  aforesaid.  Tuscany, 
Parma,  Rome,  and  Naples  were  left  to  their  old 
governments  and  monarchic  institutions ;  but»  ex- 
cept Naples,  they  were  all  in  complete  subjection 
to  France  and  ner  liege  vassals  the  new  Italian 
republicans,  who  never  ceased  promoting  plots 
and  conspiracies  against  the  said  established  go- 
vernments. From  these  manoeuvres  Naples  itself 
wu  certainly  not  exempted :  even  now  the  road 
was  paved  for  that  entrance  of  the  French  into  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom  which  took  place  in  1799. 
To  (Seneral  Serrurier  was  confided  the  honourable 
task  of  finishing  the  spoliation  of  Venice,  and  then 
delivering  it  over  to  the  Austrians:  having  re- 
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moved  all  their  pliinder,  hnviiig  stripped  even  the 
Bucmtoro  of  itB  gold  and  omameQtv,  the  French 
quitted  Venice  one  day  and  the  Austrians  entered 
it  the  next ;  and  not  only  was  the  new-fangled  tree 
of  liberty  in  St.  Mark's  cut  down,  but  an  end  was 
put  to  a  repubUc  which  had  flourished  for  fourteen 
Hundred  vears.  It  was  an  oppressive,  tyrannous, 
jealous  oligarchy  when  at  its  best ;  and  for  more 
than  a  century  it  had  fallen  into  decrepitude  and 
imbecility ;  its  proud  patricians  had  become  the 
meanest  of  the  mean,  and  not  something,  but 
everything  was  rotten  in  tb#  state  of  Venice ; — but 

*'  men  are  we.  up4  must  grieve 
When  that  which  oace  waa  great  hath  paaeetl  away." 

To  settle  various  questions  relating  to  Germany  it 
was  agreed  at  Campo  Formio  to  hold  a  congress 
at  Rastadt.  Bonaparte,  being  appointed  by  the 
Directory  to  act  as  plenipotentiary  at  this  congress, 
took  his  leave  of  Italy  m  November,  leaving  his 
victorious  army  behind  him.  As  he  passed  through 
Switzerland  he  found  an  opportunity  of  insulting 
Bern  and  the  other  aristocratic  cantons,  thus  in- 
dicating that  they  were  soon  to  be  democratised 
and  plundered.  After  a  short  stay  at  Rastadt,  in 
which  he  proscribed  and  dictated  at  his  pleasure, 
he  hastened  back  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  early 
in  December,  to  claim  the  command  in  chief  of 
the  **  Army  of  England,*'  as  an  immense  force  was 
called  which  was  said  to  be  prepared  for  the  inva- 
sion of  this  country.  A  proclamation  had  been 
issued  to  that  army,  telling  the  soldiery  that  they 
should  soon  be  enriched  by  sharing  among  them 
the  uncountable  wealth  of  London  and  the  spoils 
of  the  English  aristocracy. 

Since  we  last  alluded  to  the  internal  government 
of  France,  numerous  turmoils,  conspiracies,  and 
changes  had  taken  place  in  Paris.  In  1796  the 
Montagnards  and  Jacobins  made  a  terrible  effort 
to  recover  the  power  they  had  lost ;  but  their  deep 
conspiracy  was  detected  at  the  moment  it  was 
about  to  break  out  by  the  vigilant  Directors,  who 
had  organised  a  very  cx)mplete  system  of  espionage 
and  treachery ;  and  Gracchus  Baboeuf,  betrayed  by 
one  Grisel,  a  brother  conspirator,  was  arrested  by 
night,  and  all  his  papers,  containing  every  parti- 
cular of  the  plot,  were  found  and  seized.  Forth- 
with all  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  as  Vadier, 
Amar,  Choudieu,  Drouet  (the  hero  of  Varennes), 
Rosignol  (whose  name  in  the  Vendue  was  *  Devil '), 
Ricord,  and  a  great  many  others,  were  captured. 
Gracchus  Baboeuf  bullied  the  Directors,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  them  believe  that,  from  the 
great  strength  of  his  party,  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  would  be  to  make  terms  with  him,  and 
save  his  friends  by  declaring  that  there  had  been 
no  conspiracy  at  all ;  but  the  Directors  sent  him 
and  his  friends  to  take  their  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Vend^me.  Their  partizans  in  Pafis 
talked  of  liberating  them  and  overthrowing  the 
five  kings  at  the  Luxembourg ;  but  they  talked 
too  long  and  too  loudly.  At  last,  in  the  month  pf 
August  (1796),  about  700  desperadoes,  and  not 
more,  and  only  armed,  with  swords  and  pi^tols^ 


marched  over  to  the  Luxembourg  at  about  mid- 
night to  seize  the  directors.  •  Finding  that  ibt 
palace  was  defended  by  a  numerous  guard,  and 
that  they  could  do  nothing  there,  they  marched 
away  to  the  camp  at  Grenelle,  where  they  counted 
on  the  co-operation  of  one  battalion,  and  where 
they  hoped  to  win  over  the  rest  of  the  soldiery. 
They  entered  the  camp  shouting  "  Long  live  the 
republic  and  the  constitution  of  '93 !"  but  their 
friendly  battalion  had  been  removed,  and  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining,  fell  upon  them 
with  sabres  and  bayonets,  killed  a  great  many  of 
them  on  the  spot,  and  made  prisoners  of  a  great 
many  more.  A  military  commission,  established 
in  the  camp  condemned  thirty-one  of  these  conspi- 
rators to  death,  thirty  to  deportation  to  Guiana, 
and  twenty-five  to  a  hard  imprisonment  at  home. 
After  a  very  long  delay  the  High  Court  of  Ven- 
ddme  proceeded  with  the  trial  of  Baboeuf  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  who  kept  up  their 
spirits  on  their  trial  by  singing  the  Marseillese 
hymn,  and  repeating  the  liberty  and  equality 
dogmas  which  a  few  months  before  had  been  tl^ 
law  and  gospel  of  all  France.  Gracchus  Baboeuf 
and  DarthtS  were  condemned  to  death,  the  rest  to 
aeportatiou.  On  hearing  their  sentence  Baboeuf 
and  Dartht^  stabbed  themselves  with  concealed 
daggers ;  but,  not  doing  the  thing  effectuaUy,  th^ 
were  both  carried  to  the  scaffold  in  a  half-dead 
state,  and  guillotined.  These  men  were  about  the 
last  of  the  honest  fanatics  of  the  revolution,  and  they 
left  behind  them  few  or  none  but  selfish  time- 
servers,  or  nien  prepared  by  want  of  principle,  or 
want  of  courage,  to  conform  to  the  course  of  events, 
be  it  what  it  might,  and  to  submit  to  that  military 
despotism  which  was  already  forging  for  France. 
Before  the  trial  and  execution  of  Baboeuf,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  March,  1797,  the  royalists 
in  their  turn  began  to  conspire  against  the  Direc- 
tory and  the  so-called  republic.  Two  or  three 
men  said  to  be  secret  emissaries  of  Monsieur  or 
Louis  XVIII.  were  apprehended  in  January,  and 
accused  of  attempting,  Uke  the  Baboeufists,  but  for  a 
very  different  purpose,  to  seduce  the  soldiers  in  the 
camp  at  Grenelle.  In  the  month  of  March,  when 
the  elections  came  on  for  one-third  of  the  legisla- 
ture, some  of  the  ancient  noblesse  were  returned, 
and  these  decided  royalists  soon  formed  a  powerful 
coalition,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Directory.  In 
May  they  were  even  strong  enough  to  get  General 
Pichegru  elected  president  of  the  Council  of  Five 
iHundred,  and  Barbe-Marbois  president  of  the 
(7ouncil  of  Ancients.  If  Pich^ru  was  not  a  roy- 
alist before,  the  depriving  him  of  his  high  ooitt- 
mand  in  the  army  had  made  him  one  now  :  Barbe- 
M  arbois  was  a  warm  and  honest  conatitutionsl 
royalist.  In  the  same  mouth  when,  in  confiirmity 
with  Sieyes's  last  constitution,  one  of  the  Directory 
wei  It  out,  Barthelemy  the  dipbmatist,  who  was  9bu> 
by  \  his  time  suspected  of  royalism,  waa  brought 
in  t<>  fill  up  the  vacancy.  ['Ac  director  that  it- 
tired  was  Letourneur.*]  Loud  outcries  were  niasA 
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against  the  extravagdnce,  corruption,  and  profit* 
gacy  of  the  directional  government ;  the  full  liberty 
of  the  press,  so  often  promised,  was  demanded  by 
the  royalists ;  peace — peace,  even  with  England — 
was  recommended;  some  of  the  severest  of  the 
decrees  against  the  emigrants  and  non-juring  priests 
were  actually  revoked,  and  the  coalition  were  evi- 
dently making  considerable  progress,  when  Director 
Barras  secured  the  services  of  the  astucious  Talley- 
rand by  making  him  minister  for  foreign  afiairs, 
and  then  appealed  to  General  Bonaparte  and  the 
victorious  army  of  Italy.  Bonaparte  hereupon  dis- 
patched Augereau,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
most  daring  of  his  satellites,  to  Paris,  with  terrible 
addresses  from  the  army  of  Italy,  which  were  evi- 
dently Bonaparte's  own  compositions.  "  Tremble,*' 
said  one  of  these  significant  addresses,  **  tremble, 
royalists !  From  the  Adige  to  the  Seine  is  but  a 
step.  Tremble !  Your  iniquities  are  counted,  and 
the  reward  foi*  them  is  at  the  point  of  our  bayo- 
nets.*' Besides  sending  army  addresses,  Bonaparte 
sent  a  few  more  millions  of  livres.  It  seems  to 
have  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Barras,  Rew- 
bell,  and  La  Revejll^re,  that  but  for  the  plunder  of 
Italy  thus  remitted  from  time  to  time  the  Direc- 
tory would  havQ  had  very  hard  work  to  weather 
this  storm.  To  overawe  the  two  councils  numerous 
detachments  o^  troops  were  marched  into  Paris. 
Everything  announced  that  a  coup  d'etat  or  another 
revolution  was  at  hand.  Camot  hated  royalty  and 
royalists ;  bi^t  he  hated  three  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Directory— Barras,  Rewbell,  and  La  IWveillere 
Lepeauz — quite  as  much ;  he  was  enraged  too  at 
the  tone  of "  that  little  Corsican,"  and,  though  he 
did  not  league  himself  with  his  new  brother  di- 
rector Bafthelemy,  or  with  the  coalition  in  the 
legislature,  he  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  energetic 
measures  proposed  by  Barras  and  Rewbell,  and 
even  thwarted  them  continually.  Therefore  it  was 
they  determined  that  Camot,  that  rabid  republican, 
should  be  treated  even  as  a  royalist,  and  classed 
with  Barthelemy  in  the  Dies  Jrce.  The  legisla- 
ture, on  the  motion  of  Pichegru,  decreed  the  im- 
mediate arming  of  the  national  guards,  and  the 
removal  of  the  regular  troops  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  capital  or  stationed  around  it. 
General  Willot,  one  of  the  coalition,  and  the  most 
determined  royalist  of  them  all,  recommended  that 
Pichegru  shodd  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tional guards,  that  a  decree  of  accusation  and  arrest 
should  be  launched  against  Barras,  Rewbell,  and 
La  R^veill&re  (it  is  said  he  ofiered  to  go  himself  to 
the  Luxembourg,  and  bring  them  handcufied  to 
the  bar),  that  the  old  sectioners  who  had  survived 
Bonaparte^s  hail-storm  of  grape  and  canister 
should  be  called  out,  and  that  the  coalition  should 
Anticipate  their  enemies  and  strike  the  first;  blow 
boldly,  and  in  open  day.  But  Pichegru  hesitated ; 
others  were  all  for  acting  according  to  law  or  the 
new  constitution ;  and,  while  they  were  thus  deli- 
berating, Bonaparte's  own  Augereau  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  of  the  line  in  and  round  Paris, 
put  some  more  grape  and  canister  into  their  guns. 


and  with  I2,00Qmen,  and  40  pieces  of  artillery, 
surrounded  the  Tuileries,  and  stepped  in  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  triumvirate — Barras,  Rewbell, 
and  La  R^veill^re — and  arrest  all  their  enemies. 
Eight  hundred  grenadiers  of  the  guard  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif  were  under  arms  behind  the  iron 
railing  of  the  Tuileries — but  what  were  thev  against 
so  many?  "Are  you  republicans?"  said  Auger- 
eau. '*  Certes,"  replied  the  800,  who  then  went 
over  and  joined  his  12,000.*  Pichegru,  Willot, 
General  Ramel,  and  about  sixty  other  members  of 
the  legislature,  were  instantly  arrested  and  trans- 
ferred from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Temple,  charged 
with  high  treason.  The  triumvirate  had  also  pro- 
scribed Camot  and  Barthelemy :  the  first  of  these 
personages  concealed  himself,  and  afterwards  es- 
caped, but  Barthelemy  remained  to  be  condemned 
and  deported  or  transported  with  his  party.  The 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  had  so  recently 
bowed  to  the  majorities  and  the  will  of  the  coali- 
tion, now  trimmed  their  sails  to  go  with  another 
wind:  they  named  a  committee  of  Five,  with 
Sieyes  (wroth  that  men  should  be  so  mad  as  to 
mutiny  under  his  best  of  constitutions)  at  the  head 
of  it,  to  organize  a  new  committee  of  Public 
Salvation,  or  SaliU  Public.  This  committee,  with 
a  power  as  dictatorial  and  absolute  as  that  which 
it  had  enjoyed  under  Robespierre,  soon  stepped 
forth,  annulled  the  elections  of  some  forty-eight 
or  fifty  departments,  drove  away  the  persons  elected 
by  them  into  the  legislature  and  into  official  posts 
(as  judges,  municipal  administrators,  &c.)^  and 
gave  to  the  Directory  the  power  of  nominating  to 
the  offices  thus  vacated.  Fortunately  the  Parisians 
had  become  sick  of  blood,  and  "  deportation^*  was 
all  the  mode.  Pichegru,  Willot,  and  forty  other 
members  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  Barbt5- 
Marbois  and  ten  other  members  of  the  Council  of 
AncienU,  Camot  and  Barthelemy,  the  two  losing 
members  of  the  Directory,  one  abot^,  one  ex-minis- 
ter of  police,  two  generals  (Miranda  and  Ramel), 
and  seven  other  individuals  were  condemned  to  be 
deported  or  transported  for  life  to  that  same  terri- 
ble country  where  Collot  d'Herbois  had  died,  and 
where  Billaud-Varennes  was  living  and  educating 
parrots.  Cayenne  and  Sinimari,  and  the  other 
yellow-fever  towns  that  lie  between  the  Maroni 
and  the  Oyapok,  must  have  been  astonished  at 
the  mixed  batches  exported  by  these  successive 
governments  of  the  mother-country !  Considering 
that  the  opposition  journalists  were  quite  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  deputies  or  members,  and  that  there 
were  no  means  of  striking  them  judicially,  the 
Saiut  Pvblic  "resolved  to  act  revolutionarily  (rS- 
volutionnairement)  in  their  regard,  as  they  had 
done  with  the  members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif."  t 

^Some  orth«  money  lent  by  Bontpurte  1i«d  been  emteloyed  in 
oomipting  beforehwid  thew  frenadiert  of  the  gntrd  of  the  Coriie  Le- 
Kislatlr.  Barm*  had  perforined  ihb  ofRce  with  his  uftial  address,  and 
the  cottp  d'etat  had  been  defemd  until  the  arrival  fhim  Italy  of  Uie 
necessary  funds,  Ac.  Augtieau  wanted  to  blow  the  TuUeriee- and 
the  enemies  of  the  Directory  iuto  the  air  many  days  before ;  but, 
though  fcure  of  an  easy  irictnry,  Barras  was  anxious  to  avoid  any 
combat. 
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The  proprietors,  editors,  and  writers  of  forty-two 
journals  (collectively  an  immense  number)  were 
also  condemned  to  deportation  to  French  Guiana. 
It  was  laid  down  as  good,  free,  republican  law  that 
for  the  future  the  Directory  should  have  the  power 
of  suppressing  whatsoever  journals,  or  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  books,  it  might  think  fit,  of  seizing 
and  deporting  to  Guiana  without  any  trial  (sur 
un  simple  arr^te)  all  such  priests  as  were  thought 
to  misbehave  themselves  politically,  and  of  shut- 
ting up  all  clubs,  preventing  with  the  armed  force 
all  meetings,  &c.  &c.  The  re-organization  of  the 
Paris  national  guard  was  suspended;  but  there 
was  an  immense  increase  and  a  re-organization  of 
the  police,  which  began  from  this  time  to  mix  in 
nearly  all  matters,  and  to  exercise  a  despotism 
which  has  never  since  ceased,  and  which,  appa- 
rently, never  will  cease  in  France.  All  these 
measures,  which  gave  the  Directors  a  power  more 
absolute  and  more  revolutionary  than  any  that  had 
been  possessed  by  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St. 
Just,  were  voted  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  or  4th  of 
September,  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
"  Not  a  voice,"  says  Thiers  himself,  "  was  raised 
against  their  adoption  ;  some  deputies  applauded, 
the  majority  were  silent  and  submissive."  The 
Council  of  Ancients  showed  less  promptitude  in 
their  submission ;  but  on  the  19th  the  Directory 
sent  them  a  peremptory  and  insolent  message; 
and  forthwith  they  constitviioncUly  confirmed  all 
that  the  other  House  or  council  had  voted. 
Nearly  all  the  emigrants  and  priests  who  had  re- 
turned now  went  flying  out  of  France.  Some 
cargoes  of  the  deported  were  shipped  off  for  the 
pestiferous  settlement  in  South  America;  but  a 
good  many  of  them  remained  on  the  French  coast, 
in  prison  or  under  strict  police  surveillance  in  the 
Isle  of  R^.  Poor  diplomatic  Barthelemy  was  of 
the  number  of  those  who  went  to  Guiana,  where 
he  caught  the  endemic  fever  and  nearly  died ;  but 
after  some  months  of  captivity  he  escaped  with  six 
of  his  companions,  and  got  safely  to  England. 
Camot,  who  had  fled,  took  up  his  quarters  in 
Switzerland,  waiting  for  some  new  revolution  at 
Paris.  Merlin  de  Douai,  a  timid,  submissive 
lawyer,  and  Franijois  de  Neufch&teau,  a  man  of 
letters,  a  writer  of  republican  odes,  and  as  servile 
as  Merlin,  were  put  into  the  Directory  to  fill  up 
the  places  left  vacant  by  Barthelemy  and  Camot. 
Such  was  the  revolution  or  coup  d'<5tat  of  the  18lh 
Fructidor. 

The  British  parliament  reassembled  on  the  2nd 
of  November.  The  speech  from  the  throne  dwelt 
on  the  excessive  pretensions  of  the  French;  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  at  Lisle,  the  flourishing 
state  of  trade  and  the  revenue,  our  naval  victories 
and  our  new  conquests  in  the  West  Indies;  and  it 
once  more  recommended  those  vigorous  exertions 
which  alone  could  make  peace  attainable.  As  0lx 
and  other  great  orators  of  the  opposition  continued 
in  their  secession  (as  if  to  encourage  the  enemy  by 
showing  what  a  divided  people  we  were),  there 
was  little  interest  in  the  vei^  slight  opposition 


offered  to  the  addresses,  or  in  any  of  the  debates 
which  followed  during  the  session.  The  army  and 
navy  estimates  were  smoothly  passed,  and,  as  t 
beginning,  supplies  were  voted  to  the  amount  of 
25,500,000/.  Among  the  ways  and  means  adopted 
was  the  trebling  of  all  the  assessed  taxes. 

A.D.  1798. — At  the  end  of  April,  when  the  sword 
of  rebellion  was  all  but  drawn  in  Ireland,  the  mi- 
nister demanded  further  supplies  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  3,000,000/.  The  money  was  voted 
with  little  opposition,  as  was  a  new  increase  of  taxes 
to  meet  it  Sundry  more  millions  would  have 
been  required  if  our  late  ally  the  emperor  had  not 
made 'his  separate  peace  with  the  French.  As  the 
storm  thickened  in  the  West,  as  the  Irish  were 
flying  to  arms  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  as 
the  French  were  not  merely  preparing  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  heart  of  that  island,  but  also 
threatening  to  invade  England  with  100,000  men, 
a  bill  was  readily  passed  for  allowing  men  in  the 
supplemental  militia  to  enlist  into  the  regular 
army ;  and  another  bill  soon  followed  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  security 
and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  to  indemnify  per8<nn 
who  might  suffer  in  their  property  by  such  mea- 
sures as  it  might  be  thought  necessary  to  adopt 
The  Alien  Bill  was  revived,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  renewed  or  prolonged. 

Discussions  on  the  state  of  Ireland  were  stopped 
by  ministers  and  their  majorities,  as  being  only 
dangerous  at  so  critical  a 'moment.  But  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  Irish  insurgents  had  at- 
tacked and  beaten  several  detachments  of  the  king's 
troops,  and  more  of  the  militia,  and  had  captured 
several  towns,  a  message  was  delivered  to  parlia- 
ment from  the  king,  desiring  "  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  defeat  any  enterprises  of  his  enemies, 
&c."  The  chief  object  of  the  message  was  to  al- 
low the  ofiicers  and  privates  of  different  militia 
regiments,  who  had  made  a  voluntary  tender  of 
their  services  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  ;rebellion,  to  go  to  that  country  and  act  with 
his  majesty's  regular  troops.  Although  there  was 
no  other  force  to  send  at  this  moment,  several 
members  hotly  opposed  the  measure  as  likely  to 
be  turned  into  a  precedent,  and  made  the  means 
of  forcibly,  and  against  the  tenor  of  the  Militia  Acta, 
obliging  English  militiamen  to  serve  out  of  their 
own  country.  The  bill  was,  however,  passed ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  June  the  king  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, with  a  good,  manly,  English-sounding  speech, 
in  which  honourable  testimony  was  borne  to  the 
public  spirit  of  the  nation. 

Not  less  through  the  faults  of  the  government 
than  through  the  faults  of  the  governors,  Ireland 
had  never  enjoyed  any  continuance  of  tranquillity, 
not  merely  since  the  Reforroaiion,  which  intro- 
duced the  capital,  embittering  difference  of  reli- 
gion, but  not  even  since  its  first  connexion  with 
England  in  the  12th  century.  Since  the  period 
of  the  American  war,  when  the  Irish  volunteers 
were  allowed  to  arm  themselves,  the  turbulence 
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had  manifoldly  increased ;  and,  whether  acting 
wisely  or  unwisely,  liberally  or  illiberally,  whether 
granting  concessions  or  withholding  them,  nearly 
every  act  of  government  had  tended  to  augment 
the  disaffection.  To  this  unhappy  end  the  fierce, 
excessive,  extravagant  spirit  of  idl  parties,  both  in 
the  Irish  parliament  and  in  the  country,  could  not 
but  contribute.  Generally  speaking,  the  period 
from  1778  down  to  1798  had  been  one  of  conces- 
sion to  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  formed  about  seven- 
tenths  of  the  population.  Whilst  the  American 
revolutionary  war  lasted,  and  for  some  years  after  it 
ceased,  the  disaffected  Irish  took  their  inspiration 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  many 
instances  closely  imitated  the  proceedings  of  the 
Americans.  But,  as  soon  as  the  eruption  of  the  great 
volcano  commenced  in  France,  they  fixed  their  eyes 
on  that  pillar  of  fire  as  that  which  was  to. lead  them 
through  night  and  darkness,  and  waves  more  pe- 
rilous than  those  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  glorious 
light  of  day,  and  to  regions  more  blessed  than  the 
Promised  Land.  From  that  moment  the  French 
revolutionists  became  the  models  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  reformers,  some  of  whom,  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  revolution  in  France,  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  Ireland,  and  went 
over  to  Paris  to  be  indoctrinated  into  the  modes 
of  making  it,  and  to  bargain  for  the  disinieresUd 
assistance  of  the  French.  Still,  however,  these 
men  maintained  the  broad  and  necessary  fiction, 
that  they  aimed  at  nothing  and  wished  for  nothing 
beyond  Catholic  emancipation  and  a  refonn  in  par- 
liament ;  a  fiction  rendered  necessary  not  more  by 
the  decided  aversion  of  all  the  respectable  classes 
of  Catholics  to  the  extremity  of  a  revolution,  than 
by  the  fears  the  said  chiefs  entertained  of  govern- 
ment prosecutions  and  trials  for  conspiracy  and 
treason.  At  the  beginning  of  1793,  or  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
land, the  ruling  party  in  France  (then  Jacobin 
Girondists)  dispatched  a  secret  agent  to  Ireland 
to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  and  to  offer  them  the  aid  of 
French  arms  for  the  liberation  of  their  country. 
This  emissary  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
liord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  English  army  for  having  frequented  the 
Jacobin  Club  at  Paris ;  for  having  been  one,  with 
Thomas  Paine,  and  men  of  that  stamp,  at  a  great 
public  dinner  at  Paris,  where  the  most  revolutionary 
and  Jacobinical  speeches  were  delivered,  and  the 
hope  expressed  that  England  as  well  as  Ireland 
^ould  soon  be  revolutionized  a  la  Franpaue.* 
Soon  after  that  unlucky  dinner,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Genlis,  and  married  her  Pa- 

*  It  would  have  bQoom«  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  as  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, to  haT«  retigned  hia  eommiauon  before  eoiiif  to  raeh  lengtbf. 
It  was  impowible  for  any  goremment  to  orerlook  his  daring,  ewra- 
vagant  conduct ;  and  under  any  other  government  than  theEogU  Ji 
bo  wonld  unnrMUy  have  been  shot,  or  condemned  to  perpetual  impn- 
•onment  In  lome  foitrea.  Holding  the  oommiHion  of  the  king,  with 
the  oath  attached  to  it,  hia  lordship,  or.  aa  he  choie  to  call  himself  at 
Paris,  dtiaen  Fitsgerald.  proposed  the  toast—"  May  the  Ca  Jra,  .^ 
C^armagnole,  and  the  Maneulese  Hymn  soon  become  the  favourite 
music  of  every  aimy»  and  may  the  soldier  and  the  dtixen  Join  in  the 
chorus  r* 
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mela — her  own  illegitimate  daughter  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  or  Philippe  Egalit^,  who  was  then  uni- 
versally considered  as  having  contributed  more  to 
the  bloody  crimes  of  the  revolution  than  any  other 
man.*  Lord  Edward  is  said,  by  his  warm-hearted 
biographer  and  countryman,  to  have  apparently 
done  nothing  more  towards  the  object  of  the  revo- 
lutionizing mission  of  the  beginning  of  1793  than 
to  introduce  the  secret  emissary  to  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Simon  Butler,  and  a  few  others  of  the  party,  or 
members  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen ;  but, 
if  he  did  no  more  than  this,  it  fell  little  short  of 
treason ;  and  if  the  fact  had  been  known  at  the 
time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  two  folbwing  years, 
when  several  of  these  United  Irishmen  (as  Hamil- 
ton Rowan,  who  had  been  so  closely  linked  with 
the  Scotch  reformers  and  the  Edinburgh  Conven- 
tion) were  put  upon  their  trials  for  seditious  prac- 
tices, and  pleaded  that  they  were  only  seeking 
parliamentary  reform  and  a  redress  of  grievances, 
through  paths  strictly  constitutional,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  would  have  escaped  with 
such  lenient  sentences.  In  1794,  when  the  reign 
of  the  Jacobins  and  of  Terror  was  at  its  height, 
another  secret  emissary  came  over  from  France  to 
Irehmd.  This  individual,  a  subject  of  the  king,  au 
Irishman  by  birth,  and  a  protestant  clergyman  by 
profession,  was  the  Rev.  William  Jacluion.  He 
conferred  with  Wolfe  Tone,  and  many  others  of  the 
Irish  revolutionists,  and  repeated  the  promises  of 
the  French  to  assist  them  ''in  breaking  their 
chains."  This  Jackson  was  arrested  in  Dublin 
soon  after  his  landing,  and  was  tried  and  con- 
demned for  high  treason ;  but  he  made  no  confes- 
sions, he  left  government  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  he  escaped  a  public 
execution  by  committing  suicide.  Enough  had 
already  transpired  to  call  forth  vigilance,  and  the 
government  and  the  anti-revolutionary  party  (a 

garty  excessively  hot)  were  provoked  and  alarmed 
y  the  long  line  of  carriages  filled  with  United 
Irishmen  and  Clubbists  that  followed  the  con- 
victed traitor  to  the  grave.  A  stop  was  put  to 
further  concessions ;  and  in  Ireland,  with  at  least 
as  much  reason  as  in  England,  every  attempt  at 
reform  or  change  was  reprobated.  .  Motions  for 
parliamentary  reform,  made  by  Grattan  and  Pon- 
sonby,  were  rejected  by  large  majorities  in  the 
Irish  Parliament;  and  the  Catholics  were  told 
that,  having  received  much,  they  must  wait  more 
tranquil  times  for  more.  Wheip  Burke's  party,  or 
the  Old  Whigs,  strengthened  Pitt's  government, 
and  arrayed  themselves  against  Fox,  they  had 
recommended  a  liberal  system  of  policy  towards 
Ireland.  In  1794  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  men  of 
that  party,  was  sent  over  as  viceroy  or  lord-heute- 
nant.     His  lordship's  public  conduct  alarmed  and 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  (Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitsgerald).  after  stating 
in  a  positive  manner  that  Pamela  was  the  daugliter  of  Madame  Oenlis 
by  the  duke,  intimates  in  a  later  edition  that  the  fact  has  been  contra- 
dicted by  a  good  authority,  whom  ho  does  not*  name.  But  we  have 
heard  the  fact  alHrmed  and  re-alfirmed  upon  vary  good  antliority ;  and 
we  believe  that  at  tliis  moment  no  doubt  i*  enferteine<l  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  people  in  Prance  who  know  most  about  these  spcret  histories. 
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exasperated  the  Orangemen,  or  Ultra-Protestant 
party,  a  great  deal  more  than  it  conciliated  the  Ca- 
tholics, or  than  it  disarmed  the  decided  revolution- 
ary party,  which,  far  from  being  composed  entirely 
of  Romanists,  was  in  good  part  made  up  of  Presby- 
terians, and  other  Protestant  sectarians ;  and  these 
dissenters  from  the  North  of  Ireland  were,  by  an- 
cestral, traditional,  and  other  obvious  reasons,  by 
far  the  most  prone  to  republicanism.*  In  the 
Irish  parliament,  which  met  in  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, 1795,  the  celebrated  Grattan,  with  the  avowed 
consent  and  encouragement  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  entire  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics.  We  cannot  discuss  the 
long  and  difficult  question  whether  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant did  or  did  not  exceed  his  instructions  from 
the  English  ministry,  who  had  certainly  intimated 
on  many  occasions  that  this  was  no  time  for  trying 
great  political  experiments ;— we  can  only  state 
that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  immediately  recalled, 
and  that  plotting  and  conspiracy,  and  the  inter^ 
course  with  the  French,  increased  rapidly  under 
his  successor  Lord  Camden.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  can  be  proved  that  a  certain  party  had  never 
ceased  that  plotting,  and  that  in  the  golden  days  of 
Lord  Fitz William's  government  there  were  emis- 
saries going  and  coming  between  France  and  Ire- 
land. Now,  not  satisfied  with  a  test  which  had 
hitherto  bound  them  together,  the  United  Irishmen 
took  themselves,  and  exacted  from  the  converts 
who  joined  their  club,  a  solemn  oath  to  be  faithful 
and  secret ;  and  a  clause  in  the  old  test,  which 
seemed  to  limit  their  views  to  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, was  cancelled.  A  new  organization  was  in- 
troduced for  the  provincial  clubs;  people  were 
sworn  in  everywhere ;  and  in  their  secret  meetings 
no  secret  was  made  to  the  initiated  of  the  intention 
and  fixed  plan  of  taking  up  arms  and  calling  in 
French  assistance.  Wolfe  Tone,  who  had  fled  to 
America,  found  at  Philadelphia  his  friend  Hamil- 
ton Rowan,  who  had  also  escaped  from  justice,  a 
Dr.  Reynolds,  and  other  Irish  patriots  who  had 
made  their  own  country  too  hot  for  them.  Hamil- 
ton Rowan  (formerly  the  friend  and  guide  of 
Muir)  introduced  Wolfe  Tone  to  citizen  Adet,  the 
minister  or  ambassador  of  the  French  to  the  Ame- 
rican republic;  and  a  negotiation  for  invading 
Ireland  by  a  French  army  was  opened  forthwith. 
Tone  himself  tells  us  that  he  consulted  at  every 
step  with  Dr.  Reynolds,  Hamilton  Rowan,  and 
James  Napper  Tandy  ;  that,  being  at  length  sup- 
plied with  some  money  by  Keogh,  Russell,  and 
other  United  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  and  furnished 
with  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  Saivi  Public  by 
citizen  Adet,  he  sailed  for  France  to  conclude  his 
treaty  there.  He  arrived  at  Hfilvre-de-Grace  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1796,  and  found  that  the 
French  "  are  a  humane  people,  when  they  are  not 
mad ;"  and  that  he  liked  them,  "  with  all  their 

•  AU  the  Irlfh  parties  were  in  a  state  litUe  sTiort  of  madoeai  at  the 
time.  If  Lord  PiUwUliam  had  graUfipd  the  Catholics  bv  giving  them 
ererythiug  they  desired,  he  would  have  had  to  fight  the  ultra- Pro- 
testa'ntf.  or  Orangemen,  who.  in  spite  of  their  numerical  inferiority, 
would  have  been  far  more  diflScult  to  subdue  tiiaa  their  rivals  and 
adversaries. 


faults,  and  the  guillotine  at  the  head  of  them,  a 
thousand  times  better  than  the  English."*  On 
arriving  at  Paris  he  was  received  by  Camot  and  by 
General  Clarke,  then  a  sort  of  secretary-at-war,  and 
afterwards  the  notorious  Duke  de  Feltre,  who  told 
him  that  General  Hoche  should  sail  for  Ireland 
with  an  irresistible  army  as  soon  as  the  Directory 
could  raise  money  to  hire  and  equip  transports.! 
To  make  Clarke  exert  himself  he  promised  him 
1000/.  a  year  for  life;  and  he  always  kept  up  the 
idea  that  liberal  provision  should  be  made  in  libe- 
rated  Ireland  for  all  the  French  generals,  commii- 
sioners,  &c.  who  should  assist  in  her  liberation. 
But,  while  he  promised  birds  in  the  bush,  this  Hi- 
bernian patriot  wanted  a  bird  in  the  hand  for  bii 
own  sustenance ;  and  he  importuned  the  Directory, 
like  a  barefaced  beggar,  and  for  a  long  time  in 
vain.  It  was  ingeniously  represented  to  him  that 
it  might  be  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  bit 
character  as  representative  at  Paris  of  the  Iriih 
nation  to  accept  a  military  commission  from  the 
French  government;  but,  with  equal  ingenuity, he 
explained  away  the  objection,  and  at  last  he  got  a 
commission  as  brigadier-general,  together  with  a 
whole  month's  pay  in  advance.  Besides  showing 
his  poverty,  this  little  briefless  barrister,  who  had 
been  enabled  to  live  in  his  own  country  only  through 
the  pay  he  received  from  the  political  societies, 
must  have  shown,  to  shrewd  men  like  Camot  and 
Clarke,  that  he  was  a  vain,  rash,  empty-headed 
coxcomb,  not  very  likely  to  have  any  great  weight 
or  influence  in  Ireland.  The  Du-ectory  exprewed 
an  anxiety  to  see  some  agent  or  agents  from  the 
United  Irishmen  of  a  more  exalted  condition  and 
of  better  known  name  and  character.  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  brother  to  the  then  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  nephew  of  L)rd 
Longueville,  and  said  to  be  lineally  descended  from 
Roderick  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  readily 
accepted  the  mission  at  the  request  of  the  chiefr 
of  the  United  Irishmen.  They  left  Dublin  at  the 
end  of  May,  1796,  Lord  Edward  being  accom- 
panied by  his  French  wife.  They  took  London  in 
their  way ;  and  during  their  short  stay  in  that 
city  Lord  Edward  dincS  at  the  house  of  an  oppo- 
sition peer,  in  company  with  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 

•  Wolfe  Tone's  own  Diary,  published  by  his  son. 

t  The  French  did  not  engage  in  this  liberation  business  wilfaovt  tM 
most  extravagant  promises  oiooK>peration  on  the  part  of  the  Irish. 

"  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  8.150,000.  all  trained  from  tbeir  ia- 
fkney  in  an  hereditary  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  Uia  English  name. 
For  these  five  years  they  have  fixed  their  eyes  most  camettlj  os 
France,  whom  tliey  look  upon,  with  great  justioe,  as  flghtiflgthdr 
battles,  BS  well  as  those  of  all  mankind  who  are  oppressed.  XHtha 
class.  I  will  stake  my  head  there  are  500,000  men  would  fl;  to  tbe 
standard  of  the  republic,  if  they  saw  it  onoa  displayed  in  tlie  eaoss  m 
liberty  and  their  country.  The  republic  may  also  rely  with  confideaor 
on  the  support  of  the  Dissenters,  actuated  by  reason  and  reflectko.  tf 
well  as  the  Catholics,  impelled  bymisenr.  and  inflamed  by  deteslatiM 

of  the  English  name The  militia  are  about  18,000  stno^ 

as  fine  men  as  any  in  Eorope.  Of  these  16.000  are  Catholics,  and  sf 
these  a  very  great  proportion  are  sworn  defimden.  1  have  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  mUltia  would,  in  cases  of  emergeney.  tot 
man.  join  their  countrymen  in  throwiug  off  tbe  yoke  of  EngUnd. 
.  .  .  .  It  would  be  just  as  easy,  in  a  month's  time,  to  hare  sa 
army  lu  Ireland  of  200,000  as  10,000.  The  peasantry  would  ^odijo 
the  republican  standard  in  such  numbers  ss  to  embairais  the  geooal' 
in-chief.  A  procUmation  sliould  instanUy  be  issued,  coutalnwg  •■ 
lUTitation  to  the  people  to  join  the  republican  standard.  «m«« 
themselves,  vadjvrm  a  Natvmal  Comvemttm/ifr  thg  P«n»^  ^P^^ 
a  ooeerasieat,  and  administering  the  affairs  of  Ireland  tUl  it  was  put  ta 
MiOiyiiy '^—ffoife  Tont^i  Memorial  to  the  Directory, 
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Bcreral  other  distinguished  Whigs  of  the  Fox 
party,  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  revealed 
the  object  of  his  mission  to  the  continent.*  If  this 
supposition,  which  h^  been  advanced  by  a  friend, 
and  not  by  an  enemy,  be  correct,  then  were  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  all  who  heard  iiim,  guilty  of  the 
capital  crime  of  misprision  of  treason.  Those 
most  nearly  interested  in  the  fame  of  Fox  have  not, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  made  any  efiPort  to  remove 
this  suspicion ;  but,  as  we  doubt  several  of  Mr. 
Moore's  inferences  and  conclusions,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  doubt  this  most  astounding  one,  whicK,  after 
all,  is  only  given  upon  hearsay  evidence.t  From 
London  the  secret  negotiators  proceeded  to  Ham- 
burg, where  they  began  to  treat  with  a  French 
agent;  and  from  Hamburg  they  went  to  Basle, 
and  through  Barthelemy  negotiated  with  the  Di- 
rectory. They  were  informed  that  an  army  for 
Ireland  would  soon  be  ready,  and  that  Hocbe 
would  have  the  command  of  it.  They  wished  to 
confer  personally  with  that  general,  who  was  on 
the  western  coast  of  France.  The  utility,  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  conference  must  have  been  felt 
by  Hoche  and  the  Directory ;  but  a  difficulty  arose, 
and  the  French  government  objected  to  receive 
Lord  £dward  Fitzgerald,  '*  lest  the  idea  should  get 
abroad,  from  his  being  married  to  Pamela,  that 
his  mission  had  some  reference  to  the  Orleans 
family."  After  a  month's  stay  at  Basle,  O'Connor 
went  into  France  to  confer  with  Hoche  and  to 
finish  the  negotiation ;  and  Lord  Edward  returned 
to  Hamburg,  talking  on  the  road  with  his  fellow- 
travellers  in  what  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
rash  and  puerile  s^le.f    Hoche,  having  full  powers 

*  The  ttaiUing  passage  in  Mr.  Moore*s  biography  it  to  this  effect : 
"  About  the  latter  end  of  May,  accompanied  only  by  his  lady,  who 
was  then  not  fkr  f^om  the  period  of  her  cunflnement,  Lord  Edward  set 
•at  from  Dublin  ou  his  perilous  embassy— passing  a  day  or  two  in 
London  on  his  way ;  and.  as  1  liave  been  informed  by  a  genUeman 
who  was  of  the  party,  dining  on  one  of  these  days  at  the  house  of 

Lord .  where  Uio  company  consisted  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan, 

and  seTeral  other  distinguished  Whigs — all  persons  who  had  been 
known  to  concur  warmly  in  every  step  of  the  popular  cause  in  Ireland, 
nod  to  whom,  if  Lord  Edward  ilid  no|  give  acnne  intimation  of  the 
ot]()ect  of  his  present  journey,  such  an  effort  of  reserve  and  secrecy  was, 
I  muiit  sav.  very  unusual  in  his  character." 

if"  On  the  trial  of  Lord  Edward's  oompauion  and  brother  negotiator 
O'Connor.  Fox  was  summou^Mi  as  a  witness  to  apeak  to  his  character. 
After  saying  that  he  knew  Mr.  O'Connor  very  well,  that  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  he  had  had  occasion  to  see  him  frequently  and 
eonverse  with  him  on  political  subjects,  that  he  lived  chiefly  with  his 
(Fox's)  Mends,  '*  who  are  called  the  opposition,"  that  ho  also  lived 
ia  esteem  and  ooofldenc*  with  him,  &c..  Fox  said — "  1  am  acauainted 
with  L>ord  Edward  Fitsgerald.  who  is  a  near  reiatiom  o/mtae.  I  believe 
Lord  Edward  was  anxious  to  go  to  France  relative  to  some  private 
aflfiairs  concerning  his  wife,  who  had  property  there.  Knowing  the 
political  state  of  that  country,  and  that  a  law  against  guing  there 
existed  in  this  country.  I  adviitod  liim  not  to  enter  the  French  territory 
on  any  aecount,  if  he  went  on  the  continent." — The  Trial  at  large  sf 
jtrikmrOrComtor,  Etf.,  JohnBi$mt.  ^e.Jbr  High  Treasm,  hejore  fudge 
Bmiler,  wtder  a  Upecml  Committiaa  at  MaidtUme,  Bidgmay;  Loadm, 
1798. 

X  His  biosrapbet  says :— "  Leaving  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  therefore,  the 
management  of  their  treaty  with  Huehe,  whom  the  French  Directory 
had  invested  wiA  ftiU  powers  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Edward  returned 
to  Hamburg. — ^having,  unluakily.  for  a  travelling  companion,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  jonmey,  a  foreign  lady  who  had  been  uoce  the 


I  of  an  old  ftiend  and  official  colleague  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  who 
was  still  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  wiSt  her  former  protector. 
Wliolly  ignorant  of  tliese  drcumstauces,  Lord  Edward,  with  the  lia- 
bitual  fhinkneas  of  his  nature,  not  only  expreoed  fireely  his  opinions 
on  aU  political  suhjeets,  bat  afforded  some  dues,  it  is  said,  to  the 
s««ret  of  hb  present  joumev,  which  his  fellow-traveller  was,  of  course, 
not  slow  in  transmitUng  to  her  official  friend." 

A  writer  less  partial  and  less  national  than  this  amiable  biographiv 
would  sorely  deeeribe  in  very  different  terms  the  conduct  of  a*  man 
who  eonld  thus  babble  with  a  louse  madame  ia  a  diligence  or  post- 
waggon  1  Lord  Edward's  indiscretions  were  committing  not  merely 
himself,  but  hundreds  of  his  politieal  friends  who  were  then  in  Ireland 


from  the  Directory,  vei^  soon  concluded  the  treaty 
with  O'Connor,  and  pledged  himself  that  the  ex- 
pedition should  sail  in  the  course  of  the  autumn* 
All  this  time  Wolfe  Tone  had  been  kept  in  the 
dark  as  to  any  negotiation  beyond  his  own  ;  and, 
when  Hoche,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty 
with  O'Connor,  saw  Tone  for  the  first  time  at 
Paris,  he  artfully  drew  from  him  all  that  he  knew 
or  thought  concerning  O'Connor  and  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  without  dropping  the  least  hint  about 
his  recent  negotiation  with  them.  Lord  Edward 
and  O'Connor  soon  returned  to  Ireland ;  but  Tone 
remained  to  come  over  militarily  with  Hoche  and 
the  French  army.  The  fate  of  the  expedition  has 
been  already  narrated.  Wolfe  Tone  went  with  it 
to  Bantry  Bay,  running  two  narrow  and  terrible 
chances — the  one  of  being  taken  and  hanged,  the 
other  of  being  shipwrecked  and  drowned.  He, 
however,  got  back  safely  to  France,  spent  some 
months  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  employing  himself  principally 
in  attempts  to  corrupt  the  British  soldiers  and 
sailors  that  were  prisoners  of  war  in  France,  with 
a  view  of  embarking  them  with  the  next  invading 
army  ;*  for  neither  abroad  nor  at  home  in  Ireland 
was  the  notion  given  up  of  another  invasion.  The 
winds  of  heaven  had  scattered  the  last  armament, 
but  another  might  be  more  successful.  In  the 
course  of  the  spring  of  1797  the  chiefs  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  thinking  it  expedient  to  have  a 
resident  ambassador  at  Paris,  dispatched  thither  a 
Mr.  E.  J.  Lewines,  with  powers  to  act  as  their  ac- 
credited minister,  and '  with  instructions  to  nego- 
tiate, if  possible^  a  loan  of  half  a  million  sterling. 
In  the  cqurseof  the  summer  "  the  Irish  Executive" 
sent  over  Dr.  MacNeven  on  a  special  mission, 
which  was  to  urge  the  Directory  to  hasten  their 
preparations.  The  Directory,  who  were  then  on 
the  point  of  sending  an  ambassador  to  Lisle  to 
meet  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  delude  the  English 
with  a  feigned  negotiation  for  peace,  told  the  doc- 
tor that  they  would  soon  be  ready,  and  that  the 
Batavian  republic  would  have  the  honour  of  taking 
the  lead  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland  with  the  fleet 
collected  in  the  Texel.  But  that  fleet,  which  could 
not  get  ready  or  would  not  venture  out  to  sea 
until  the  month  of  October,  was  annihilated,  as 
we  have  seen,  off  Camperdown.  Before  this 
event  took  place,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  came 
over  from  Dublin  to  London,  and  here  conferred 
with  a  secret  and  most  confidential  agent  of  the 
French  Directory,  who  were  anxious  to  obtain 
correct  information  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  the  forwardness  of  the  preparations  of  the  re- 

and  within  the  grip  of  the  law.  What  could  be  hoped  but  (kilure  and 
disgrace  from  a  rebellion  or  revolution  with  such  heads  I  His  lordship 
had  not  even  the  plea  of  youth  in  his  favour,  for,  thoosh  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  speak  of  him  as  that  "  young  nobleman/'  that  *'  light- 
hearted  young  man,"  his  lordship  had  attained  the  S4th  year  of  his 
agel 

•  *'  I  know  the  Irish  a  little.  When  everything  else  Is  ready,  let 
them  send  in  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy,  a  fiddle  and  some 
Frendi/Z/et.  and  Uien.  when  Pat's  heart  is  a  little  soft  with  love  and 
wine,  send  in  two  or  three  proper  perMus  in  regimentals,  and  with 
grt^n  cockades  in  their  hats,  to  speak  to  them»of  whom  I  will  very 
gladly  bo  one.  I  think,  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  verv  hard  to 
persuade  him  1o  take  a  trip  ooce  more  to  Ireland,  just  to  see  hit  people 
a Xme^'—fFoi/h  Toae^t mwry.^ 
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Yolutionists.  By  this  time  the  United  Irifthmen 
and  their  Executive  had  arranged  everything  for  a 
general  insarrection ;  and,  although  neither  French 
nor  Dutch,  neither  money  nor  arms  arrived  from 
the  continent,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
more  prudent  of  the  chiefs  prevented  a  rising  in 
the  north.  Three  of  the  more  ardent  chiefs,  Lowry, 
Teeling,  and  Tennant,  being  discovered  in  a  plot 
(warmly  recommended  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald) 
to  debauch  some  of  the  regiments  then  on  duty  in 
Dublin,  and  seize  the  barracks  and  the  castle,  were 
obliged  to  fiy  to  Hambuig.  There  had  always  been 
jealousies  and  discordant  views  between  the  dele- 
gates of  Ulster  and  the  delegates  of  Leinster,  and 
these  were  increased  by  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments which  rose  on  every  side,  and  by 
their  disappointment  of  receiving  the  promised 
succour  from  France.  The  strong  religious  re- 
pugnance of  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  had 
manifested  itself  long  before  this,  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  north  pretending  they  could  do 
without  the  Catholics,  the  Catholics  pretending 
they  could  do  without  the  Presbyterians.  If  they 
had  been  left  to  themselves,  these  revolutionists 
would  soon  have  butchered  one  another.  If  a 
French  army  had  landed,  the  fanatic  incredulity  of 
the  soldiery,  the  insults  they  everywhere  offered  to 
churches  and  priests,  the  intelligence  of  the  barba- 
rous treatment  the  pope  of  Rome  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  their  nation,  their  outrageous  conduct 
towards  the  women  of  the  country  (and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  French  would  have  been 
more  devout  or  tolerant  or  moral  in  Ireland  than 
they  had  been  in  other  countries),  would,  in  a  very 
brief  space  of  time,  have  brought  the  entire  Ca- 
tholic population  down  upon  the  liberating  army, 
and  a  war  without  quarter  would  inevitably  have 
taken  place  between  the  liberators  and  the  libe- 
rated. As  events  ran,  horrors  and  cruelties,  for 
ever  to  be  deplored,  were  committed  in  the  Iriah 
rebellion,  and  by  both  parties ;  but  the  aggregate 
of  these  evils  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  those 
which  must  have  desolated  the  country,  and  con- 
verted it  into  one  vast  slaughter-house,  if  the 
Irish  could  have  been  left  to  themselves,  with 
their  feuds  and  their  French  allies.  In  the  month 
of  February  of  this  present  year,  1798,  a  most 

freesing  letter  was  addressed  by  the  so-called 
rish  executive  to  the  French  Directory,  urging 
them  to  send  immediate  succour,  and  stating^ 
that  the  people  of  all  classes  throughout  Ire- 
land then  regimented,  and  partly  armed,  amounted 
to  little  less  than  300,000  men.  Talleyrand  posi- 
tively assured  their  agent  at  Paris  that  an  expe- 
dition was  getting  ready  in  the  French  ports,  which 
should  certainly  sail  in  the  month  of  April.  On 
the  28th  of  February,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's 
friend,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  Quigley  or  O'Coi^ 
ley,  an  Irish  prilst,  and  Binns,  an  active  member 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  were  arrested 
at  Margate,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  embarking 
for  France.  A  paper  was  found  on  the  priest,  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  Directory,  and  earnestly 


inviting  an  invasion  of  Evgland^  which,  it  was  cal- 
culated, would  prevent  our  sending  troops  into  Ire- 
land. This  paper,  and  the  trial  which  followed, 
put  government  in  possession  of  many  important 
secrets ;  but  a  great  deal  had  been  unravelled  before 
this  time.  Quigley,  the  priest,  who  died  proteatiog 
his  innocence  of  treason,  and  who  really  appears  to 
have  been  less  deeply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  than 
any  of  them,  was  found  guilty,  and  was  executed  on 
Pennenden  Heath;  O'Connor  was  remanded  on 
another  charge  of  high  treason,  and  Binns  was  ac- 
quitted.* Some  arrests  were  forthwith  ordered  at 
Dublin,  and  some  more  papers  were  found  in  a 
printing-office — the  office  where  O'Connor  had 
been  publishing  a- revolutionary  journal^  called 
'The  Press.'  But  much  completer  revdatioDB 
were  now  about  to  be  made,  by  one  of  the  chief 
revolutionists.  Several  obscurer  members  of  the 
Association  of  United  Irishmen  had  played  false 
before ;  but  the  great  secrets  of  the  socie^  were 
not  intrusted  to  such  as  those ;  and  the  govemmcot 
was  anxiously  looking  for  some  higher  and  more 
fully  informed  traitor  to  that  cause,  when  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Reynolds,  who  had  Esquire  written  after 
his  name,  and  who  lived  in  what  was  called  a  cattle^ 
who  had  been  deep  in  all  the  plots  and  intimate 
with  most  of  the  leading  plotters,  who  was  the  no- 
minal treasurer  of  a  county  and  the  appointed 
colonel  for  a  regiment  of  the  insurgent  army,  pre- 
tending that  the  United  Irishmen  were  going  much 
farther  than  he,  in  his  innocence,  had  ever  antici- 
pated, and  that  his  love  of  the  constitution  and  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  induced  him  to  betray  his 
friends,  but  in  reality  being  hard  driven  by  debt, 
and  filled  with  the  hope  of  an  immense  reward, 
divulged  all  that  he  knew  to  a  friend  of  govern- 
ment, and  undertook  to  render  further  services  to 
enable  or  assist  the  government  to  counteiad  the 
whole  plan.f     A  warrant  from  ^the  secretary  %A 

*  We  hftvt  meutioaed  in  a  pnMdinir  note  Oift  mspcannoe  of  r«a 
on  tills  trial.  ButSht-ridan.  the  Earlof  Saflblk,  the  Duke  of  NorfbDL, 
Lord  John  Runell,  Lord  Tbauet.  Lord  Oxford.  Mlcheel  Aagelo  Taf^ 
lor.  and  Whttbnad»  all  of  the  Foxlte  party,  appeared  alao  to  9eak 
to  the  fhmk,  open,  honourable  character  and  conatitattooal  poiitiet 
of  O'Gouior.  Sheridan  aaid  he  had  known  hhn  Ibr  three  yeus»  aad 
had  never  met  him  fai  any  eompany  *'  but  that  of  the  respectable  gen- 
tlemen of  opposhion*'  with  whom  he  rSherldan)  aaaocialcd  :  that  he 
had  always  converaed  « ith  him  on  politioal  subieeta  without  any  te- 
aerve;  that  his  character  was  remarkable  for  its  openneae;  that  he 
never  met  any  man  in  his  life  who  so  much  repnibaled  the  idoaofaay 
party  iu  this  country  desiring  French  asaiatanoe,  ftic.  Sheridan  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  aomewhat  diKoneerted  when,  in  hia  rro—  qunj 
tioning  by  Mr.  Garrow,  lie  waa  asked  how  ao  remarkably  oprn  and 
ftank  a  character  oould  diaguiae  himself  and  aasnme  a  falae  naate. 
He  had  allowed  before  that  he  had  advised  O'Connor  not  to  reaain 
in  this  ooontry ;  and  now  he  aaid  that  Ur.  O'Goimor  was  drl^asi  ttam 
hia  own  oonniry  and  ftienda,  and  was  eudeavoariag  to  go  afacoaiL 
The  other  diafcinguiahed  wiiiteases  all  apoke  of  O'Connor  ae  oni*  of  the 
honesteat  of  men  and  politicians.  The  ihike  of  Norfolk  aaid :  *•  Vnm. 
what  1  know,  1  oonakter  him  aa  a  gentleman  warm  in  the  political 
line,  and  attached  to  the  conatitution  m  the  aame  maanor  aa  niyaetfl:* 
Whitbread  said:  "I  know  Mr.CConnor;  hia  chaxacter  awjahi*, 
and  hia  political  principles  the  same  as  my  own.**— Trial  at  JLaryr. 

t  A  son  of  this  Reviwlda— a  geaUemaa  highly  esteemed  fa^  thoaa 
who  know  him— published  some  four  yeara  ago  a  book  in  vindicatioa 
of  his  fbther's  condnct  and  character.  The  motive  may  haTe  boen 
natural  and  landable.  but  the  work  failed  entirely  of  ita  object.  Mr. 
Reynolds  could  not  disprove  the  following  IkcU : — 1.  That  hia  &ther 


had  ran  himaelf  into  debt  by  eatiavammce 

2.  That  he  was  gteaUy  diatreaacd  for  a  few  hundred  .  , 

that  money  immediately  fnan  go\*emment ;  S.  That  he  aftemaida 
claimed  >0,000/.  aa  compenaatim  for  the  ftmitaie,  ftc.  ^    - 
in  hiscast/e;  S.  That  he  obtained  a  eonaular  apfMinu 
a  pension  to  the  amount  of  lOOCW.  per  annum  Iriahp  i 
mouring  for  more  monay  untU  the  end  of  hia  daya. 


,  oonataatly  da- 
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state's  offioB  was  forthwith  placed  in  the  bands  of 
Major  Swan,  a  tnagistrate  for  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, who,  on  the  12th  of  March,  repaired  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  (a  merchant,  and  one 
of  the  principal  conspirators),  where  there  was  to 
be  a  great  meeting,  attended  by  thirteen  serjeants 
in  plain  clothes,  and  by  means  of  the  pass- words 
— "Where's  MacCann?    Is  Ivers  from  Carlow 
come  ?"  obtained  admission  to  the  meeting,  and 
arrested  all  such  persons  as  were  there  assembled. 
Dr.  MacNevin,  who  had  been  on  the  special  com- 
mission to  Paris,  Emmet,  Sampson  (both  barris- 
ters), and  Lord  Bdward  Fitzgerald,  were  not  at 
the  meeting ;  but,  separate  warrants  being  issued 
against  them,  MacNevin  and  Emmet  were  soon 
apprehended  :  Sampson  fled  to  England,  was  seized 
at  Carlisle  and  brought  back  to  Dublin ;  but  Ix)rd 
Edward  Fitzgerald  concealed  himself  in  Dublin 
and  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  not  discovered  till 
the  19th  of  May.   It  appears  that,  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment at  least,  the  search  after  him  had  not  b^ 
very  active,  and  that,  on  account  of  his  noble  family 
and  his  numerous  friends,  his  escape  would  gladly 
have  been  connived  at.  But  seemingly  he  never  con- 
templated escaping,  but  employed  himself  all  the 
time  he  was  under  hiding,  in  arranging  how  the  in* 
surgents  were  to  rise  and  march  upon  Dublin.     He 
had  fixed  the  23rd  of  May  for  the  general  rising. 
On  being  surprised,  lying  on  a  bed  in  the  house  of 
one  Murphy,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  he  be- 
haved more  like  a  madman  than  a  hero,  savagely 
shedding  blood  without  the  slightest  hope  of  fight- 
ing his  way  out,  for  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
piquets,  and  a  numerous  and  steady  garrison  were 
under  arms  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.     When  Ma- 
jor Swan  entered  the  gctrret  and  showed  his  war- 
rant, he  sprang  up  like  a  tiger.     Swan,  to  stop  his 
attack,  fired  a  pocket-pistol  at  him,  but  without 
effect;  and  then  Swan  rammed  the  pistol  into 
the  face  of  Murphy,  who  was  in  the  room,  and 
whom  he  suspected  of  hostile  intentions.     A  sol- 
dier now  entered,  and  at  that  instant  Lord  Ed- 
ward ran  at  Swan  with  a  dagger  which  had  been 
concealed  in  his  bed.   Mr.  Ryan,  a  magistrate,  next 
entered,  armed  only  with  a  sword-cane,  and  pre- 
sently received  a  mortal  wound  from  Lord  Ed- 
ward's dagger.     Major  Sirr,  the  active  town-ma- 
jor who  had  been  setting  the  piquets,  next  rushed 
into  the  room,  where  he  found  Lord  Edward,  a 
very  tall  and  powerful  man,  struggling  between 
Swan  and  Ryan,  Ryan  being  on  the  ground  wel- 
tering in  his  blooa,  but  still  clinging,  like  Swan, 
who  was  also  bleeding  and  wounded  in  several 
places,  to  his  adversary.     Major  Sirr,  threatened 
by  the  bloody  dagger,  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and 
lodged  the  contents  of  a  pistol  in  Lord  Edward's 
right  shoulder.     A  number  of  soldiers  followed 
Sirr  up  stairs,  and,  after  a  maniacal  struggle.  Lord 
Edward  was  disarmed  and  bound,  carried  to  the 
Castle,  and  thence  to  Newgate.     Ryan  died  of  his 
wounds,  on  the  23rd  of  May ;  Lord  Edward  died 
of  his  wounds,  or  fever  brought  on  by  them  and 
by  his  anxiety  of  mind,  on  the  5th  of  June ;  Swan 


recovered  from  the  frightful  gashes  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

In  spite  of  the  fall  of  Lord  Edward,  who  was  to 
have  been  their  commander-in-chief,  and  in  spite 
of  the  flight  or  arrest  of  every  member  of  the  Di- 
rectory or  Executive,  the  Irish  flew  to  arms  in 
various  places  on  the  appointed  23rd  of  May.  On 
the  24th  they  made  an  abortive  attempt  on  Naas, 
Carlow,  and  some  other  towns.  Lord  Roden, 
with  a  party  of  35  dragoons,  drove  400  or  500  of 
these  ill-armed,  disorderly  insurgents  before  him ; 
and  General  Dundas  dispersed  a  much  more  nu- 
merous party  at  Kilcullen.  But  on  the  25th  an 
army  of  14,000,  or  more,  pikemen,  headed,  by  a 
Father  John  Murphy,  marched  to  Wexford,  de- 
fbated  part  of  the  garrison  that  sallied  out  to  meet 
them,  killed  all  the  prisoners  they  took,  and  terri- 
fied Uie  town  of  Wexford  into  a  surrender  on  the 
30th.  Most  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  had  fled ; 
such  as  remained  were  barbarously  used  and 
thrown  into  prison.  The  insurgents  also  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town  of  Enniscorthy ; 
and,  having  now  procured  some  artillery,  they  for- 
tified a  position  at  Vinegar  Hill.  Colonel  Wal- 
pole,  with  a  small  detachment,  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade, and  was  slaughtered,  together  with  nearly  all 
his  men.  Encouraged  by  these  and  other  trifling 
advantages,  the  rebels  made  a  rush  at  New  Ross, 
took  part  of  the  town,  began  to  plunder  and  drink, 
got  for  the  mos€  part  very  drunk,  and  were  then 
driven  back  by  General  Johnson,  leaving  2600  of 
their  number  behind  them  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
dead  drunk.  At  the  news  of  this  success  of  the 
king's  troops  at  New  Ross,  a  body  of  the  insur- 
gents, stationed  at  Scullabogue,  massacred  in  cold 
blood  more  than  100  Protestants  they  had  taken 
prisoners.  These  and  similar  atrocities  prevented 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  from  rising,  and 
gave  to  the  insurrection  the  old  character  of  a 
Popish  rebellion  and  massacre.  But  the  best  of 
the  Catholics  presently  came  for^'ard  to  express 
their  abhorrence  of  the  whole  rising,  and  to  offer 
their  assistance  to  government  in  suppressing  it. 
After  a  few  other  fights  or  skirmishes.  General 
Lake  attacked,  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  forti- 
fied position  at  Vinegar  Hill,  carried  it  with  a 
frightful  loss  to  the  insurgents,  who  never  rallied 
again,  and  then  retook  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy. 
Lord  Camden  was  now  recalled  from  the  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  and  succeeded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
brought  with  him  a  general  pardon  (with  a  very  few 
exceptions)  to  all  who  submitted.  Of  the  leading 
conspirators  who  had  been  taken,  only  four — Mac 
Cann,  Byrne,  and  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Sheares,  the  sons  of  a  banker  at  Cork — ^were  exe- 
cuted. Bond  was  condemned  to  die;  but  his 
life  was  spared  on  condition  of  disclosing  all  he 
knew  respecting  the  rebellion — a  condition  he  ac- 
cepted, with  the  proviso  that  his  information  should 
not  effect  the  lives  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  Arthur 
O'Connor,  MacNevin,  Emmet,  Sampson,  and  the 
rest,  were  merely  banished.  In  the  month  of 
August,  when  the  flames  of  rebellion  seemed  com- 
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pletely  extinguished,  three  French  frigates,  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  our  fleets,  reached  Kiliala,  and 
threw  on  shore  900  troops  of  the  line,  commanded 
by  General  Humbert,  who  had  been  in  the  former 
expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  and  who  bad  narrowly 
escaped  perishing  in  the  wreck  of  the  *  Droits  de 
THomme.'  A  small  number  of  the  Catholic  pea« 
santry  of  the  country  joined  him,  and  Humbert 
proceeded  rapidly  to  Castlebar.  There  he  encoun* 
tered  General  Lake,  with  a  force  superior  in  num^ 
ber,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  Protestant  yeomanry 
and  militia.  Lake  was  beaten,  and  in  his  retreat 
lost  six  guns.  From  Castlebar  Humbert  marched 
eastward  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  ex- 
pecting to  be  jomed  by  all  the  men  of  Connaught, 
if  not  by  all  the  Papists  of  the  island,  but  finding, 
wherever  he  advanced,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
shunned  him  and  his  soldiers  as  though  they  had 
brought  the  plague  with  them.  About  seventeen 
days  after  his  first  landing,  Humbert  was  beaten 
by  the  advanced  guard  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who 
was  marching  against  him  with  troops  of  the  line ; 
and,  on  the  8th  of  September,  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded, the  French  laid  down  their  arms  and  be- 
came prisoners  of  war.  To  keep  up  the  ferment 
and  suspicion,  and  to  oblige  England  to  keep  a 
large  £>rce  in  Ireland,  rather  than  with  any  hope 
of  reviving  a  cause  which  was  utterly  lost,  the 
French,  within  a  month  after  the  surrender  of 
Humbert,  ordered  a  squadron  of  one  ship  of  the  line 
and  eight  frigates,  with  troops,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition on  board,  to  choose  a  favourable  moment 
for  getting  to  sea,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Ireland 
at  all  hazards.  This  armament  actually  reached 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland ;  but  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  with  his  squadron,  met  it  there,  cind  gave 
a  very  good  account  of  it,  capturing  the  ship  of  the 
line  and  three  of  the  frigates.*  On  board  the 
French  ship  of  the  line  was  seized  Wolfe  Tone, 
who  had  not  improved  his  very  lax  morality  during 
his  residence  at  Paris,  and  whose  deeds,  words, 
and  writings  had  placed  him  beyond  the  liberally 
extended  verge  of  mercy.f  On  his  trial,  he 
pleaded  his  commission  of  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  French  army  as  a  bar  to  punishment  for  all 

•  EventaaUy  three  more  of  the  ftigates  were  taken. 

t  A  short  time  before  Parting  on  this  hU  last  trip,  we  find  thta 
gentle  reformer  writing  in  hi*  Diary :— ••  My  heart  is  liardening 
hourly,  and  I  satisfy  myself  now  at  once  on  polnto  which  would 
•taffgor  mo  twelve  montiis  ajo.  The  Irish  ariatocraey  are  putting 
themselves  in  a  sUte  of  nature  with  the  people,  and  let  them  take  the 
consequences.    If  ever  1  have  the  power,  1  will  most  heiirtily  concur 

in  mnkiugthna  A  dreadtulejnmple This  is  no  slight  affair ; 

thousands  and  thousands  of  families,  if  the  attempt  succeeds,  will  be 
reduced  to  beggary.    I  cannot  help  it  I    If  it  must  be.  it  musu" 

And  in  order  to  entioe  the  Directory,  and  to  show  the  officers  of  the 
French  army  what  a  golden  hardest  they  might  reap,  he  enumerated 
in  one  of  his  memorial)  what  he  delicately  called  the  resimrces  of  Ire- 
land. These  were,  the  nett  annual  revenue  of  K««veroment.  8.000.000/. ; 
the  ehtrek,  college,  and  chapter  lands,  whose  exact  value  he  did  not 
know,  but  he  knifw  it  to  be  of  vast  amouut ;  the  property  of  all  the 
absentees,  amounting  to  at  least  1,000,000/.  per  annum  ;  the  casual 
property  of  emigranU ;  the  property  of  all  Englishmen  in  Ireland, 
whether  vested  in  land,  mortgam  on  land,  trade,  manufoetores,  bills, 
book  debte,  or  otherwise  j— and  all  thoK)  Pactolian  stn*ams  could  so 
easily  be  made  to  flow  into  the  treasnrr  of  the  Irish  lepublicans  nnd 
their  French  allies  I  One  Buffliah  nobleman  he  knew  had  800,000/. 
lent  on  mortgages  in  Ireland ;  one  single  English  commoner  had 
IftO.OOO/.  employed  in  the  like  manner. 

These  grand  sums  being  mnltiplied  by  S4,  to  tnra  them  Into  French 
V*°?».  P*«^*«i  "»  «Tay  of  figures  which  must  absolutely  have 
dauled  the  French  republicans. 


treasons  present  or  past ;  but  he  was  condemned  to 
die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  and,  finding  that  the 
sentence  really  meant  hanging,  he  cut  his  throat 
in  Dublin  gaol  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  the  gal- 
lows. His  madness,  and  the  madness  of  his  friendi 
and  party,  cost  the  lives,  from  first  to  last,  of  many 
thousands  of  individuals,  and  reduced  a  stilLgreater 
number  to  squalid  misery  and  woe.  They  had  b^ 
gun  their  attempts  at  revolution  in  drunkenness 
and  folly,  with  a  thumping  and  breaking  of  glaiaes 
and  frantic  huzzaing;  they  had  conducted  their 
enterprise — scarcely  with  a  single  exception— like 
a  set  of  rash  school-boys;  and  they  had  ended  it 
in  the  very  spirit  of  fatuity.  Amiable  and  ho- 
nourable traits  are  to  be  found  in  Lord  £dward 
Fitzgerald  and  in  Emmet;  but  we  believe  that  the 
characters  of  the  rest  will  be  best  served  by  being 
consigned  to  silence  and  oblivion.  Tone's  execih 
tion  was  the  last  on  account  of  this  rebellion.* 

In  the  month  of  May,  while  iparliamcnt  was  lit- 
ting,  a  spirited  attempt  was  maae  to  interrupt  the 
preparations  for  invasion  on  the  coast  of  Belgium, 
and  to  destroy  the  sluices,  gates,  and  basin  of  the 
Bruges  canal  at  Ostend.  Captain  Home  Popham, 
with  a  small  squadron  having  on  board  a  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  Colonel  Coote,  sailed  from 
Margate  Roads,  bombarded  Ostend,  and  landed 
about  1000  men  at  a  short  distance  from  that  town. 
The  soldiers  blew  up  the  sluices,  destroyed  a  good 
many  vessels,  and  did  all  the  work  they  were  aent 
to  do  in  very  quick  time ;  but,  on  returning  to  the 
beach  to  re-embark,  they  were  prevented  by  the 
fury  of  the  wind  and  surf;  and,  being  next  day 
hemmed  in  by  an  immense  force,  Coote  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  surrendering,  after  he 
had  lost  about  one  man  in  every  ten. 

An  expedition  to  Minorca  was  more  successful, 
and  gave  us  possession  of  an  excellent  port,  which 
our  Mediterranean  fleet  much  needed.  In  the  au- 
tumn Admiral  Duckworth's  squadron  landed  in 
Addaya  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  aland  force 
of  about  800  men,  commanded  by  General  Sir 
Charles  Stuart.  Assisted  by  a  hot  tire  kept  up  by 
Duckworth's  smaller  craft  alongshore,  Stuart  de- 
feated about  2000  Spaniards,  drove  them  from  port 
to  post,  attacked  them  in  some  intrenchmenta,  and 
easily  compelled  the  governor  to  surrender  the 
whole  of  the  island  by  capitulation. 

In  the  West  Indies  orders  were  received  from 
ministers  to  abandon  that  large  portion  of  San  Do- 
mingo which  we  had  reduced  at  the  invitation  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  French  planters,  but  which  we 
could  not  retain  without  a  constant,  terrible  sacri- 
fice of  human  life.  General  Maitland  entered  into 
a  compromise  with  Toussaint  TOuverture,  formerlj 
a  slave,  but  now  chief  of  the  revolted  n^rocs  and 
the  founder  of  a  sort  of  negro  republic,  who  en- 
gaged to  respect  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  the 
European  or  Creole  planters  and  inhabitants  that 

*  Life  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Founder  of  tlie  Unitad  ln4t  Sedctf. 
and  AdjutantOentfnil aud  Chef-de-Brigade  in  the  F^neoch  •odB^ 
Tian  Republica.  Written  bv  Himaelf,  and  oontittncd  and  cdiM  ^ 
his  Son.  William  Theobald  Wulfe  Tone.  Waihinirton,  1S26.— T.MooR. 
Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitigermld.— Sir  Rich«nl  Mmfrtn. 
Memoirs  of  the  different  Rebelliona  in  Irelaad.^Ann.  SLtgi^ 
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might  choose  to  remain.  In  the  month  of  May 
all  that  were  left  alive  of  our  troops  were  'with- 
drawn; and  towards  the  eiid  of  the  year  some 
French  troops,  who  had  maintained  their  ground  in 
some  strong  places,  shipped  themselves  off,  and  left 
Toussaint  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  best 
part  of  San  Domingo. 

The  fate  of  Switzerland  was  decided  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.     The  unprovoked   aggression 
of  the  French  was  hardly  more  infamous  than  the 
means  they  employed.     They  began  by  complain- 
ing of  the  permitted  residence  of  Mr.  Wickham, 
the  English  envoy,  and  they  next  demanded  his 
expulsion.    To  remove  this  ground  of  quarrel  Mr. 
Wickham  was  recalled  by  his  own  government. 
The  Directory  then  ordered  the  French  troops  to 
take  possession  of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Basle, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  this  was  done  they  sent  a 
strong  division  under  General  Menard  into  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  a  dependency  of  the  aristocratic 
canton  of  Berp.     Menard  was  received  as  a  libe- 
rator by  all  the  democrats  and  s^ns-culottes  among 
the  Vaudois,  who,  like  all  the  French-speaking 
portion  of  the  Swiss,  had  been  stirred  up  by  French 
propagandists  and  French  books.     These  people 
had  some  reasons  to  complain  of  the  pride  and 
oppression  of  their  Bernese  rulers ;  but  to  get  rid 
of  these  minor  evils  they  threw  themselves  and  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  at  the  feet  of  the  Gallic  re- 
pubUc.    On  the  7th  of  January,  the  Vaudois,  being 
joined  by  deputations  and  delegates  from  other 
democratic  cantons,  held  an  assembly  of  repre** 
Bcntatives  chosen  according  to  the  French  plan ; 
and  presently  they  all  agreed  to  send  a  deputation 
to  Paris  to  testify  an  entire  devotion  to  the  repub- 
lic, and  to  claim  still  more  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  put  down  aristocracy,  and  defend  iiberty. 
Notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
invited  into  the  country,  Menard  soon  began  not 
only  to  seize  upon  all  public  stores,  but  also  to  levy 
military  contributions;    forj   friends  or  foes,  or 
neutrals,  the  people  of  the  country  must  support 
every  French  army  that  traversed  or  remained 
upon  their  territory.    The  Federal  Diet  of  the 
Swiss,  then  sitting  at  Aarau,  were  perplexed  and 
distracted,  for  Basle,  which  had  been  thoroughly 
democratized  and  revolutionized,  refused  to  concur 
in  any  of  the  measures  proposed  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  and  hastily  recalled  its 
deputies;   and   Mengaud,  a  fierce  propagandist, 
-who  had  now  assumed  the  title  of  '  Minister  of  the 
French  republic  in  Switzerland,'  came  repeatedly 
to  Aaran,  escorted  by  French  hussars  and  accom- 
panied by  Swiss  proselytes,  vexing  the  diet  with 
notes,   spreading   fresh  revolutionary  pamphlets 
among  the  people  and  the  local  militia,  and  pre- 
siding over  democratic  clubs  which  he  had  himself 
organised  *    The  Diet,  still  further  embarrassed 

*  Mengand,  wlio  is  described  in  French  bioKraphical  tUctiooaries 
RB  a  man  of  letters  and  diplomalist^/itt^atev  et  dFjp/omat^— was 
originaUy  a  penniless  Jacobin  from  Belfort  In  1801,  sarrificiitK  his 
republicanism,  he  became  one  of  the  most  devoted  slaves  of  Bona- 
psote,  who  employed  him  as  a  supremo  eommbsaiy  of  police  and 
nzrrenianca  in  the  seaports  of  Dimkirk,  Oslais,  Boulogne,  ftc.  He 
iras  a  lort  of  minor  Fottche,  but  not  so  adroit ;  for,  In  1804,  he  raised 


by  the  fierce  democracy  of  one  or  two  other  can- 
tons, separated  without  coming  to  any  resolution. 
As  soon  as  it  had  quitted  Aarau,  which  was  sub* 
ject  to  Bern,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  town ; 
the  municipality  proclaimed  its  independence,  and 
hoisted  the  tree  of  liberty ;  a  regiment  of  militia 
revolted  against  its  officers,  and  formed  a  revo- 
lutionary committee ;  other  things  were  done  ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of  Mengaud  and  his  agents, 
and  his  pamphlets  and  handbills;  the  revolt 
spread ;  the  ignorant  or  unthinking  revolters  being 
assured  that  they  should  enjoy,  together  with  the 
old  national  independence,  the  perfection  of  a  de- 
mocratic government,  an  elysium  of  liberty  and 
equality.  The  aristocracy  of  Bern  made  a  spirited 
effort  to  resist  this  storm ;  several  of  the  cantons 
sent  deputies  to  Bern,  where  a  sort  of  federal  re- 
presentation was  formed ;  some  of  the  mutineers 
were  arrested,  the  rest  were  put  to  flight ;  and,  a 
call  being  made  for  the  double  contingent  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederation,  26,000  sturdy  Swiss  as- 
sembled in  arms — an  admirable  militia,  but  still 
only  a  militia.  But  by  this  time  General  Mepard 
had  15,000  regular  troops— a  part  of  the  victorious 
army  of  Italy — concentrated  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud ; 
and,  with  the  Swiss  demagogues  to  assist  him,  he 
had  organised  a  provisional  government  at  Lau- 
sanne; and,  on  the  other  side  of  Switzerland,  the 
peasants  of  Basle,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
a  French  force,  had  driven  away  their  governors 
and  set  fire  to  their  castles,  had  compelled  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  to  resign  their  authority 
into  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  sixty  persons, 
said  to  be  selected  from  all  classes,  but  composed, 
as  we  believe,  entirely  of  the  lowest  class  and  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  proselytes  of  the  French. 
After  making  a  spirited  beginning,  the  Council  of 
Bern  fell  into  a  fatal  irresolution,  and  matters  were 
made  almost  hopeless  by  their  choosing  a  pedantic, 
scribbling  blockhead, a  Colonel  Weiss,to  head  the 
contingenU.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  dissolve 
the  revolutionary  committee  of  Lausanne,  and 
showing  a  bold  front  to  the  French  on  the  fron- 
tiers, he  busied  himself  in  writing  a  pamphlet  ;• 
and,  as  Ibis  enemies  grew  stronger,  he  retired  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  leaving 
the  whole  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  democrats 
and  their  French  auxiliaries,  who  presently  decreed 
its  separation  for  ever  from  Bern.  As  General 
Menard  approached  nearer  to  Bern,  the  council 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  French  Directory  by 
numerous  apologies  and  humiliating  condescen- 
sions :  they  invited  the  communes  to  elect  a  depu- 
tation of  fifty-two  members  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  sovereign  council  and  assist  in  making  a  new 
constitution  of  a  more  democratic  kind;  but,  when 
they  announced  this  last  measure  to  the  Directory 
and  to  Mengaud,  they  were  told  by  this  successful 
preacher  of  insurrection  that  no  leaven  of  aristo- 

•uch  a  clamour  by  sdbe  of  his  proceedingt,  that  Ui«  Rrst  Consul  was 
obliffed  to  dismiss  him. 

•  This  pamphlet,  which  the  colonel  fancied  was  to  put  dowTi  Insur- 
pjction,  and  drive  out  the  French,  wns  entiUed  "  Bhrnlkn-vous, 
Huittei !  Is  danger  approelu," 
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cracy  must  be  left ;  that  they  must  create  a  pru- 
yisional  government  framed  on  an  entirely  demo- 
cratic basis,  and  from  whidi  all  the  members  of 
the  old  government  should  be  excluded.  This 
rendered  an  appeal  to  arms  inevitable;  but  the 
vacillating  counsels  of  the  Bernese  destroyed  what- 
ever hope  their  good  cause  might  have  had. 
Brune,  a  general  of  high  repute,  and  a  proU^gt^  of 
Director  Barras,  arrived  on  the  Swiss  frontiers 
with  10,000  more  troops,  and  took  the  command 
over  Menard.  It  ought  to  have  been  known  or 
suspected  that  Brune  only  waited  for  fresh  rein- 
forcements in  order  to  begin  the  attack ;  yet  the 
Bernese  sought  and  obtained  a  truce  for  fifteen 
days,  during  which  Brune's  army  was  raised  to 
40,000  or  .45,000  men,  and  many  of  the  Swiss 
soldiers  were  made  to  believe  that  they  were  be- 
trayed and  sold  to  the  French  by  their  own  govern- 
ment. There  were  other  insidious  arts  employed 
on  one  side  and  other  imbecile  acts  on  the  other 
side ;  but  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  state  that  on 
the  1st  of  March,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
armistice,  some  French  columns  surprised  in  the 
night  a  Swiss  battalion  and  cut  most  of  the  men 
to  pieces,  and  on  the  following  morning  Brune  led 
the  main  body  of  his  army  against  Freyburg. 
Many  of  the  contingents  withdrew  to  look  to  the 
protection  of  their  own  homes,  leaving  less  than 
15,000  men  to  defend  Bern ;  and,  as  these  men  re- 
treated before  the  French,  in  the  impression  that 
they  were  betrayed,  they  drove  away  many  of  their 
officers  and  bayonetted  two  of  their  colonels. 
After  committing  these  excesses,  the  Swiss  sol- 
diers, as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  horror,  submitted 
again  to  their  officers,  and  prepared  to  fight  the 
French.  And  bravely  did  they  fight  on  the  5th 
of  March,  when  Brune  was  repulsed  with  terrible 
loss,  and  driven  back  for  sevextd  miles  on  the  road 
to  Freyburg.  But  the  odds  were  too  great,  the 
country  was  too  much  disorganised:  the  brave 
General  d^Erlach,  who  commanded  a  part  of  the 
Swiss  army,  was  defeated  at  another  point,  and 
was  afterwards  murdered  on  the  road  by  some  in- 
furiated Swiss  soldiers  and  peasants.*  On  the  5th 
of  March  Brune,  in  greater  force,  repeated  his 
attack,  and  a  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss 
troops  was  followed  by  a  most  sanguinary  defeat 
More  than  one  hundred  officers — the  pride  of  the 
Bernese  nobles — were  killed  on  that  dreadful  day. 
Their  names  may  be  read,  inscribed  in  golden 
letters  upon  six  slabs  of  black  marble  in  one  of 
the  aisles  of  Bern  cathedral.  After  this  victory, 
Brune,  unopposed,  entered  the  city  of  the  Fighting 
Bear — that  bear  "  that  once  gave  fearful  strokes 
with  his  paw8."f 

"  Such,*'  says  an  excellent  writer,  in  whose 
veins  flows  some  of  the  good  blood  of  the  Swiss, 
"  such  was  the  fall  of  Bern,  a  republic  which  had 


*  Some  days  after  Uie  murder  of  d'Erlach.  hU  ■— eirini  acknow- 
lodged  that  they  had  beea  ahown,  by  emisanriesof  the  Frm^tk,  Jbrgtd 
leUm  as  evidence  of  his  treachery.  Similar  paper*  were  profoiely 
Kattered  ia  the  Bemeee  camp  preTioualy  to  tfie  battle  of  the  5th  of 
March. 

f  The  Gugler*!  Song,  or  the  Song  of  Victory  of  the  Bernese,  written 
in  1376. 


existed  nearly  600  years.  It  fell  by  the  tame  arts, 
by  the  same  hands,  and  nearly  about  the  same  time 
as  Venice  and  Genoa ;  like  them  it  exhibited  weak- 
ness and  hesitation  in  its  councils,  but,  unlike 
them,  it  showed  something  of  old  Swiss  determi- 
nation in  the  hour  of  struggle,  and  it  fell  neither 
unhonoured  nor  unmoum^."*  General  Brune, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  Directory,  who  would 
have  been  less  eager  if  the  old  republic  had  been 
less  rich,  seized  the  public  treasury  of  Bern,  in 
which  were  found  above  30,000,000  of  francs  in 
gold  and  silver ;  and  emptied  also  the  chests  of  tbe 
various  branches  of  the  administration,  as  well  u 
those  of  the  various  trades  or  companies  of  tbe 
burgesses  and  of  the  patricians.  He  cleared  the 
arsenal  of  300  pieces  of  artillery,  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  and  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments for  40,000  men.  He  obtained  more  arms 
by  disarming  all  the  people  both  in  town  and 
country;  and  he  ransacked  all  the  public  magazines 
of  com,  salt,  wine,  &c.  The  whole  plunder  was 
carried  off  to  France.  Some  of  the  Bernese  guns 
were  sent  to  Toulon  for  the  Egyptian  expe'dkion, 
and,  but  for  the  money  seized  in  that  old  Swiss  re- 
public, Bonaparte  might  not  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dating  bulletins  fit)m  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. Most  of  the  Bernese  money  was  employed 
in  fitting  out  that  mighty  armament  The  Direc- 
tory dispatched  into  Switzerland  a  oommiasbner 
of  the  name  of  Le  Carlier,  who  began  his  mission 
with  forced  requisitions  for  provisions  and  mac 
money ; — "  For,"  said  he,  in  a  proclamation,  *  it 
is  but  just  that  the  Swiss  should  support  their 
liberators.^*  Bern,  plundered  as  she  had  been, 
had  to  pay  800,000  more  francs,  Freyboig 
300,000;  and,  that  the  mon^  might  be  foitii- 
coming,  sixteen  members  of  the  old  government 
were  seized  and  carried  to  tbe  French  citadd  of 
Strasbourg,  there  to  be  kept  until  the  last  fraac 
was  paid.  When  the  aristocratic  cantons  were 
exhausted  by  plunder,  the  liberators  directed  their 
attention  to  the  cantons  that  were  or  had  become 
ultra-democratic,  and  that  had  either  invited  them 
into  Switzerland,  or  facilitated  their  progress  when 
they  came.  The  traders  and  manufacturers  of 
Zurich  and  other  towns,  who  had  refused  to  send 
their  contingents  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation, 
and  who  had  professed  every  principle  whidi  tbe 
French  propagandists  and  then  the  French  army 
recommended,  were  taxed,  fined,  and  harried,  even 
like  the  aristocrats  of  Bern,  and  were  compeUed  to 
admit  within  their  walls  a  French  garrison,  to  de- 
bauch their  wives  and  daughters,  and  tyrannize  over 
all.  Luzem  became  equally  the  object  of  Le  Car^ 
lier's  attention  ;  contribution  was  levied  upon  con- 
tribution, and  confiscation  of  property  ensued  upoo 
every  attempt  at  resistance.  Many  of  the  peasantiy, 
who  would  not  and  could  not  conform  to  the  new 
system,  were  shot  as  traitors  or  rebels.  The  itn 
kings  of  the  Luxembourg  gave  wings  to  a  decree, 

*  A.  Vleonenx,  Hkt.  SwitaerUnd-ttie  bert  ivotk  In  tbe  a^ 
langiuge  on  this  intererting  lobjrcti  and  on«  or  the  best  compcadkim 
or  history  in  any  languag*. 
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declaring,  in  that  phraseology  which  Bonaparte 
afterwards  adopted  to  several  royal  dynasties,  that 
the  Helvetic  Confederation  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  that  Switzerland  was  to  form  a  single  republic, 
one  and  indivisible,  under  a  central  government  to 
be  established  in  the  well-democratized  town  of 
Aarau.  And,  that  this  centralized  government  might 
be  spared  the  pains  of  making  a  constitution  for 
itself,  the  directors  sent  one  ready-made  from  Par 
ris,  or  a  transcript  of  A\M  Sieyes's  last  master- 
piece, with  its  two  councils,  its  executive  directory, 
&c.    They  also  applied  their  compasses  and  their 
squares  and  measures  to  the  country,  changing  the 
old  cantons,  which  were  far  too  irregular  in  their 
shape  to  suit  their  nice  mathematical  notions,  into 
twenty-two  new  cantons  or  departments,  all  cut 
and  squared  at  Paris,  and  in  the  true  Parisian 
fashion.     Under  45,000  bayonets  there  was  a 
smooth  submission,  until  they  called  upon  the 
Waldstttttcn,  or  mountain-cantons,  to  send  their 
deputies  to  the  centralization  at  Aarau.     These 
luffdy  mountaineers,  who  had  lived  in  a  state  of 
pure  democracy  (not  unsuited  to  the  thinly-peopled, 
poor,  and   primitive  districts  they  inhabited — a 
democracy    which    was,  however,   tempered    hy 
the  genial  spirit  of  the  early  patriarchal  system, 
from  which  all  systems  of  government  originally 
sprang),  who  were  averse  to  all  changes  and  no- 
velties, and  indignant  at  the  thought  of  foreign 
interference,    boldly    refused    to    send    deputies, 
stating  that  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  their  old 
form  of  government,  and  only  wished  to  be  left  to 
themselves.    The  French  Directors  and  system- 
~  makers,  who  wanted  a  uniformity  of  government 
everywhere,  without  the  slightest  allowance  for 
ancient  habits  and  feelings,  or  any  other  cir^ 
cumstances,  moral  or  physical,  and  the  organ- 
izers of  conquests  and  subjugations,  who  were 
eager   to    make   Switzerland    a    post-road    into 
Italy,  and   to  level  the   mighty  Alps,  or  pro- 
strate and  keep  in  entire  submission  the  brave 
Teutonic  or  anti-Gallican   tribes  who   inhabited 
them,  were  in  a  fury  at  the   contumaciousness 
of  the  Waldst^ten,  and  15,000  men  were  ordered 
to  march  against  the  stubborn  democrats  of  the 
mountains.    A  man  with  a  Teutonic  name,  a  na- 
tive of  a  province  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
allowed  to  belong  to  France,  Schauenburg,  an  Al- 
satian, was  put  at  the  head  of  this  invading  army. 
He  routed  the  shepherds  and  cowherds  of  Qlarus, 
Uznach,  and  some  other  districts ;  but  Aloys  Red- 
ing (honoured  be  the  najne !)  who  had  served  in 
foreign  armies,  and  who  knew  how  to  direct  the 
-undisciplined  valour  of  his  countrymen,  met  him 
^ith  only  1200  sturdy  Schwyzers,  beat  him  repeat- 
edly, and,  in   conjunction  with  some  auxiliaries 
from  Uri,  so  harassed  and  beset  him  ib  the  moun- 
tain passes,  that  he  lost  in  all  nearly  4000  men, 
and  was  but  too  happy  to  conclude  a  convention, 
in    which  it  was  agreed  that  uo  French  soldier 
should  enter  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  that  no  contri- 
t>utionB  should  be  levied  there,  and  that  the  Schwy- 
zers should  send  deputies  to  Aarau.  The  Schwyzers 
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and  others  of  the  Waldsttltten  sent  their  deputies 
to  Aarau ;  but,  in  the  month  of  July,  nothing  lest 
would  satisfy  the  French  commissioners  and  com- 
manders, than  that  the  people  should  assemble  in 
every  canton  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  preserve  for 
ever  the  new  French-manufactured  constitution  of 
the  Helvetic  republic.  The  French  had  proved 
how  lightly  they  thought  of  such  matters ;  but,  to 
a  people  with  strong  rehgious  feelings,  the  oath 
was  a  matter  of  high  import,  and  the  smaU  moun- 
tain cantons  refused  to  perjure  themselves.  Upon 
this  the  Alsatian  marched  again  with  15,000  men. 
Through  a  want  of  concert  the  brave  men  of  Nid- 
walden  were  left  to  stand  the  brunt  by  themselves. 
The  entire  population  of  that  district  did  not  much 
exceed  10,000,  of  whom  about  1800  or  2000  might 
be  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  rustic  heroes 
who  took  the  field  and  stationed  themselves  in  one 
of  the  passes,  being  attacked  in  the  rear  as  well  as 
in  front,  and  assailed  by  artillery  to  which  they 
could  not  reply,  were  defeated  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, but  not  until  they  had  nobly  fought  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  strewed  the  pass  with  their 
own  and  their  enemies'  bodies.  Fifteen  hundred 
Nidwalders  perished  there ;  the  rest  took  refuge 
among  the  caves  and  the  glaciers  of  the  higher 
Alps.  The  victors  showed  no  mercy.  "They 
were  rebels^  whom  we  must  subdue,*'  said  the  Al- 
satian general,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  five  kings, 
who  were  faring  sumptuously  in  the  Luxembourg ; 
**we  are  now  masters  of  Uiis  unhappy  country, 

which  has  been  pillaged The  fury  of  our 

soldiers  could  not  be  restrained;  all  that  bore 
arms,  including  priests,  and  unfortunately  many, 
women  also,  were  put  to  the  sword.*  Our  enemies 
fought  desperately ;  it  was  the  hottest  engagement  I 
ever  was  in."  All  the  cattle  that  could  l^  caught 
were  carried  off  by  the  French ;  the  houses  and 
cottages  were  set  on  fire,  the  fruit-trees  cut  down, 
three  or  four  pretty  little  towns,  built  chiefly  of  the 
Alpine  fir,  were  burnt  to  ashes.  With  their  hands 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Nidwalders,  the 
French,  in  contempt  of  their  recent  convention, 
made  a  rush  into  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  butcher- 
ing some  of  the  inhabitants  and  disarming  the  rest. 
The  liberty  for  which  William  Tell  had  fought  and 
bled  was  now  annihilated  by  these  new  Gallic  re- 
publicans, who  had  professed  to  give  liberty  and 
equality  and  an  augmented  happiness  to  all  man- 
kind! 

Meanwhile,  the  exactions  of  the  Directory  over  the 
rest  of  Switzerland  had  continued.  Le  Carlier  had 
been  recalled  as  not  sufficiently  active,  and  a  new 

*  In  tbe  churchyard  of  the  mitic  town  ofStanz  a  ebapel  haa  been 
bolU  to  the  mrmory  of  414  inhabitants  of  that  town,  inclnding  lOS 
women  and  ib  childrpn,  butchered  by  the  French  on  the  9th  uf  Sep- 
temliert  On  the  winding  road  ftom  Sianz  to  Samam  ia  the  chapel  of 
St.  Joeeph,  outside  of  which  eighteen  women,  armed  with  scylliea, 
and  ktining  against  the  wall,  defended  themseWea  against  a  party  of 
French  soldiers  aniil  they  were  all  killed.    The  prie»t  was  sayii 


A.  Fieuueus,  Mitt,  qf  SwiiMerlaML 


in  the  chrnch  of  Stana  when  the  French  rushed  in :  a  shot  i 
him  dead,  and  fixed  itself  in  tlie  alur.  where  tbe  mark  is  still  seen. 
Several  hundred  children  were  left  helpless  orphnns,  wandering  about 
their  paternal  fields :  most  of  them  were  collected  bv  the  people  of  tbe 
neighbouriug  cantons,  and  the  philanthropic  Postali»si  abeltered  and 
educated  many  of  them  in  hu  then  newly-fonnded  institution.— 
t.  Mitt,  qfUvnUierfeaid, 
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commissioner  or  commissary  had  been  sent,whobore 
the  ominous  and  appropriate  name  of  Rapinat.*  The 
rapine  committed  by  this  Rapinat  surpassed  the 
slow  conception  of  the  poor  Swiss:  the  rogue's 
only  merit  was  his  impartiality — he  robbed  all 
alike.  At  the  same  time  Schauenburg,  aftor  dis- 
arming the  people,  forbade  any  one  to  leave  his  own 
canton  without  a  passport  signed  by  the  general. 
Hitherto  passports  haa  been  unknown  in  Switzer- 
land :  the  use  of  them  was  first  introduced  by  these 
French  republicans,  as  an  appendage  to  their  curi- 
ous system  of  liberty.  Such  were  some  few  of  the 
blessings  which  the  Irish  people  would  have  en- 
joyed if  the  Lord  Edward  Fitzgeralds,  the  Wolfe 
Tones,  could  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  French 
army  into  the  heart  of  their  island ! 

The  Swiss  were  not  the  only  people  in  Europe 
that  felt  the  hollowness  and  bitterness  of  the 
friendship  of  the  French,  and  the  implacability  of 
their  hatred,  during  this  eventful  year.  The  Bel- 
gians were  so  harassed  by  military  conscriptions, 
that  they  broke  out  into  insurrections  in  five  de- 

Sartments — insutrections  which  added  the  loss  of 
lood  and  life  to  that  of  money  and  goods.  In 
Italy  the  pec^le  of  the  so-called  Cisalpine  Republic 
were  made  to  sigh  and  groan  for  the  blessings  they 
had  enjoyed  under  their  old  governments.  Rome 
was  made  the  seat  of  anarchy  and  woe.  In  order 
to  raise  the  money  required  from  it  by  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino,  the  papal  government  was  obliged  to 
drain  the  pockets  of  its  subjects.  This  created 
violent  discontents,  which  were  fermented  by  a 
strong  French  or  revolutionary  party,  who  recom- 
mended, as  a  proper  remedy  for  every  evil,  the  de- 
struction or  expulsion  of  the  old  pope  with  all  his 
hierarchy,  and  the  setting  iip  of  a  Roman  Repub* 
lie  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  French. 
These  Roman  patriots  were  about  the  worst  that 
had  shown  themselves  in  Italy — ^for  the  most  part 
unprincipled  and  cowardly,  ready  to  plunge  the 
country  into  a  domestic  war,  but  shy  in  risking  a 
hair  of  their  own  heads;  sensualists  and  mate- 
rialiste ;  rabid  atheists,  who  had  rushed  from  the 
extremity  of  superstition  to  the  extremity  of  unbe- 
lief; self-seekers,  that  calculated  how  much  they 
should  gain  per  man  by  the  spoils  of  the  church 
and  the  sale  to  foreigners  of  the  antiquities  and 
masterpieces  of  art  which  attracted  all  the  nations 
of  the  civilised  world  to  Rome,  forgetting  that,  in 
deling  with  the  French,  they  dealt  with  a  nation 
which  took  what  it  wanted  without  paying  for  it.t 
Ever  since  the  Director  La  Rt^ veillere-Lepeaux  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 

•  This  Bapinat  vaa  aoother  Alntian  (it  Bhoald  wem  that  the 
Oemuui  blood  in  Almce  had  not  been  improyed  by  tlie  French  mix- 
tare),  and  a  relation  of  Rewbell,  one  of  the  Ave  directors.  Like  most 
of  his  school,  he  robbed  on  his  own  aeoount  as  well  as  for  liis  em- 
ployers. With  his  portion  of  the  plunder  of  Switrnland  he  afterwards 
Erehased  some  of  the  finest  estates  in  Alsace.  The  foUowins  eiJigxam 
■  often  been  quoted : 

"  Ua  .bon  Suisse  que  Ton  ruine 
Vondrait  bien  que  I'on  deddlt 
Bi  Rapinat  vient  de  rapine, 
Ou  rapine  de  Rapinat.^ 
f  We  have  known  some  few  of  these  Roman  patriots,  ordemagof  nes, 
who  were  cured  of  none  of  their  errors,  even  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  woftil  experience. 


religion  under  the  name  of  Tbeophilanthropy.  tbe 
French  agents  at  Rome  had  received  urgent  in- 
structions to  discredit  all  revealed  religion,  and 
particularly  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  give  addi- 
tional encouragement  to  the  Roman  reformers,  m 
order  that  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  might  be  humiliated,  degraded,  and  dnves 
out,  as  all  this  might  serve  to  facilitate  the  esta- 
blishment of  La  Reveill^re-Lepeaux's  new  iaitk^ 
which  was  notlung  but  the  old  theism  of  Robe&- 

f>ierre  furbished  up  and  made  more  ridiculous.  Tbe 
amily  of  the  fortunate  Corsican  general  bad  rises 
as  he  rose :  his  elder  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
was  no  longer  in  the  commissariat  but  in  tk 
diplomatic  department,  being  at  this  time  ambn- 
sador  at  Rome,  with  instructions  to  change  dse 
state  of  that  government  without  appearing  to  take 
any  active  part  with  its  disaffected  subjects.  Jo- 
seph, who  loved  his  ease,  and  respected  the  eae 
and  comfort  of  others,  had  no  zeal  for  la  Reveillere- 
Lepeaux's  new  religicm,  and  apparently  no  vezj 
excessive  anxiety  to  co-operate  with  the  Romsa 
reformers  and  demagogues.  To  excite  him  to 
more  activity,  or  in  order  that  they  might  act  £a 
him,  the  five  kings  at  the  Luxembourg  sent  ts 
Joseph  two  fiery  republican  generals  (whether 
Theophilanthropists  or  not  we  are  not  informed): 
one  was  General  Duphot,  who  had  had  the  dad 
management  of  the  overthrow  and  change  of  the 
ancient  republic  of  Genoa;  the  other  was  Geaeral 
Sherlock,  who  descended  from  an  Irish  family, 
and  who  testified  an  earnest  desire  to  date  the  eia 
of  the  new  world,  not  from  the  birth  of  Chris:, 
but  from  the  birth  of  the  French  republia  As 
soon  as  these  two  men  arrived,  the  Roman  demo- 
crats became  uncommonly  bold  and  turbulent 
They  insulted  the  pope's  guards,  and  even  die 
pope  himself  when  he  showed  himself  in  public. 
This  roused  the  common  people,  the  true  sans- 
culottes of  Rome,  who  had  no  French  political 
sans-culottism  about  them,  but  who  were  devout, 
superstitious,  attached  enthusiastically  to  their 
pontiff  and  their  priests.  A  certain  number  ef 
the  democrats  armed  themselves;  but,  if  the  pa^ 
government  had  chosen  to  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  the  populace  in  the  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber— 
the  athletic  and  daring  Trasteverini,  who  looked 
like  ancient  Romans — and  to  give  them  hut  the 
word,  these  revolutionists  would  have  been  exter- 
minated in  a  day,  with  all  the  French  who  enco&- 
raged  them.  The  papal  government  only  reoMiB- 
strated  with  the  French  embassy,  and  slightlj 
increased  the  town-guard  or  urban  militia.  Oi 
the  night  of  the  27th  of  December,  (1797),  whik 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  giving  a  grand  hall,  s& 
encounter  took  place  in  the  streets  between  t}m 
town-guard  and  a  band  of  democrats,  who  h^ 
mounted  the  French  cockade  in  their  hats :  tvo 
of  the  guards  were  badly  wounded,  and  one  of  tk 
democrats  was  killed  outright.  On  the  very  nexi 
day  some  three  hundred  of  the  democrats  assem- 
bled at  the  Villa  Medici:  General  Duphot  wai 
among  them,  haranguing  and  waving  his  hat,  and 
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by  his  advice  the  madmen  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag 
and  shouted,  **  Down  ivitb  the  pope,  and  up  with 
the  Roman  republic  !'*  Their  valour  was  an  after* 
dinner  valour,  for  they  had  dined  and  drunk 
copiously  before  the  flag  was  produced.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  or  heard  that  some  cavalry  as  well  as 
infantry  of  the  pope's  guard  wrte  approaching, 
they  all  ran  away  from  Villa  Medici  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo Corsini,  the  residence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  of  all  the  French  embassy.  The  papal  troops 
were  held  at  bay  by  the  arms  or  insignia  of  the 
Gallic  republic  painted  over  the  palace-gate;  and 
the  democrats  within  the  palace,  made  bold  by 
this  awe  and  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  makes 
an  ambassadorid  residence  a  sanctuary,  harangued 
from  the  balconies,  called  the  Roman  people  to 
liberty,  and  threatened  to  go  and  plant  the  tri- 
color flag  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol.  Other 
democrats  gathered  in  the  streets,  making  noise 
enough  to  awaken  the  dead  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios.  The  papal  troops  came  up,  fell  upon 
these  out-of-door  revolutionists,  wounded  some  of 
them,  and  saw  the  rest  run  into  the  vast  court-yard 
and  up  the  broad  staircases  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini, 
whence,  thinking  themselves  safe,  they  insulted  the 
soldiery  with  words  and  gestures.  Part  of  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  galloped  into  the  court-yard, 
calline  upon  the  ambassador,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to 
turn  uiose  rebels  out  of  his  house.  Joseph,  who 
never  showed  the  least  stomach  for  fighting,  re- 
mained under  cover  and  proposed  pacific  mes- 
sages ;  but  General  Duphot  drew  his  sword,  and 
ran  down  stairs  into  the  court-yard,  calling  upon 
the  democrats  to  follow  him  and  stand  by  him, 
and  he  would  drive  away  those  cowardly  soldiers 
of  priests.  It  should  appear  that  the  Roman  he- 
mes, who  were  under  cover  in  the  apartments 
above,  remained  where  they  were ;  but  a  combat 
took  place  between  those  in  the  court-yard  and  the 
dragoons,  and,  at  the  very  beginning  of  it,  Du- 
phot, who  on  the  next  day  was  to  have  married 
Joseph  Bonaparte's  sister-in-law,*  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  carbine.  Several  of  the 
democrats  there  were  killed  in  the  same  way,  and 
a'greater  number  wounded ;  most  of  their  brethren 
upstairs  escaped  through  back  doors  and  windows, 
and  fled  across  the  garden  behind  the  palace  at  the 
first  report  of  fire-arms.  As  soon  as  he  was  able, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  with  his  suite,  fled  to  Florence, 
calling  the  poor  old  pope  the  assassin  of  Duphot. 
The  Directory,  who  had  long  wanted  some  such 
occasion,  sent  orders  to  General  Berthier  to  march 
instantly  to  Rome  wi,th  a  large  body  of  troops. 
Some  weeks  before  the  death  of  Duphot,  Pesaro, 
Senigaglia,  and  other  towns  in  the  Roman  states, 
were  in  open  rebellion,  and  the  papal  government 
bad  vainly  remonstrated  with  Joseph  Bonaparte  on 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  the  French  were 
giving  to  his  revolted  subjects.  With  nothing  to 
oppose  them,  the  French  and  4000  Poles,  under 

*  ThU  kdy  wu  KfterwArdi  married  to  Bemtdotte,  and  bo  became 
que«fn  of  Sweden.  She  wa»— in  after  life,  at  leaat— »  quiet,  unpre* 
tending,  InoffeuaiTe,  amiable  woman. 


Dombrowski,  advanced  into  the  states  of*  the 
Church ;  Loretto,  with  its  Holy  House,  was  sacked ; 
Osimo  was  plundered  and  burned;  and,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  Berthier  drew  up  his  forces  on 
the  Roman  hills,  and  planted  his  guns  as  if  to 
bombard  the  city.  The  terrified  Cardinals  who 
formed  the  government  signed  a  capitulation,  in 
which  they  gave  up  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  and 
nearly  everything  else.  On  the  same  day  the 
pope's  garrison  was  turned  out  of  the  castle,  and 
the  French  entered  it ;  and  Cervoni,  the  Corsican, 
took  possession  of  all  the  principal  posts  in  the 
city.  On  the  morrow,  in  the  midst  of  the  accla* 
mations  of  the  Roman  democrats,  Berthier  made 
his  triumphal  entrance  into  the  capital  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Four  days  after — the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
reigning  pontiff,  Pius  Y  I.,  who  had  now  reigned 
for  23  years,  had  first  put  on  the  triple  crown — the 
democrats  of  Rome  assembled  in  the  Campo  Vac- 
cino,  the  ancient  Forum,  erected  a  tree  of  liberty 
with  the  tri-color  and  the  red  night-cap  at  the  top 
of  it,  renounced  for  ever  the  government  of  priests, 
aristocrats,  or  kings,  and  proclaimed  that,  by  the 
will  of  the  Roman  people,  the  ancient  republican 
form  of  government  was  restored.  A  wretched 
constitution,  badly  translated  into  Italian  from  the 
French,  was  presented  next  day  to  Berthier  for  his 
approval,  without  which  they  knew  full  well  the 
thing  could  not  live  for  an  hour.  The  French 
general  gave  his  approbation,  but  only  condition- 
ally. The  Roman  democrats  then  crowned  him  with 
laurel,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol, 
where  Berthier,  in  return,  called  them  worthy 
descendants  of  Brutus  and  Scipio.  When  these 
farces  were  played  out,  the  spoliation  and  the  rob 
bery  began.  The  grey-headed  Pope  was  confined 
in  the  Vatican  palace  under  a  strong  guard  of  un- 
believing, mocking  French;  and  seals  were  put 
upon  all  the  pontifical  apartments  and  upon  the 
palaces  of  the  absent  cardinals.  As  a  beginning, 
immense  contributions  were  demanded,  and,  as 
security  for  the  prompt  payment  of  them,  four 
cardinals  and  a  number  of  the  principal  lay  nobles 
were  seized  and  thrown  into  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo. Not  a  word  more  was  said  about  Duphot, 
whose  death  had  been  stated  as  the  provocation 
which  brought  Berthier  and  his  army  to  Rome : 
his  rashness  had  served  the  turn,  and  he  was  for- 
gotten in  his  bloody  grave.  Full  liberty  was  given 
to  the  Roman  demagogues  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  their  late  superiors  and  masters,  and  to  gratify  all 
their  personal  animosities.  These  things  provoked  a 
fearful  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  common  people : 
assassinations  by  night  and  by  day  became  hor- 
ribly frequent;  and,  though  they  were  masters  of 
the  city,  it  was  a  long  time  ere  either  Frenchman 
or  Roman  Republican  could  venture  to  show  his 
face  among  the  Trasteverini.  Berthier,  having  some 
delicacy  of  feeling,  some  respect  for  venerable  age 
and  fallen  dignity,  which  made  him  shrink  from 
the  task  himself,  sent  the  Corsican  general  Cer- 
voni to   the  Vatican  to  tell  Pius   VL,    in  the 
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name  of  the  French  Republic,  that  he  muit 
recognize  the  new  Roman  republic,  lay  down  his 
temporal  authority,  and  quit  his  palace.^  Pius 
replied,  that  his  eighty  years  and  the  infirmities 
and  maladies  which  oppressed  him  must  soon  end 
his  life  and  his  sufferings,  but  that  for  the  rest  he 
would  not  yield  except  to  force ;  that  his  enemies 
might  have  power  over  his  body,  but  none  over  his 
will  or  over  his  soul,  which  was  looking  to  another 
world  where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  found  rest  The  Corsican  adventurer, 
nourished  with  the  French  philosophy,  could  not 
but  laugh  at  the  miserable  old  dotard.  A  commis- 
sioner or  commissary  of  the  Directory,  who  had 
come  to  look  after  the  plunder,  finished  what  Cer« 
voni  had  begun,  by  telling  Pius  that  by  will  or  by 
force  he  must  leave  Rome  within  forty-eight  hours. 
The  aged  pontiff  replied  that  he  could  not  resist 
violence^  but  that  his  people  would  see  and  remem- 


Pir«  VI. 

bcr  that  he  was  torn  from  them  by  force.  On  the 
20th  of  February  he  was  seized  in  the  Vatican,  and 
put  into  a  coach  with  two  or  three  faithful  minis- 
ters ;  and,  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  French  cavalry, 
he  was  whirled  rapidly  out  of  Rome  and  along  the 
northern  road  which  leads  to  Tuscany.  The  com- 
mon people  were  overcome  by  horror  and  conster- 
nation ;  but,  wherever  he  passed,  crowds  of  them 
fell  upon  their  knees,  blessing  him  and  imploring 
his  blessing.  Apart  from  spiritualities,  the  old 
man  had  been  a  benefactor  to  the  country.  He 
was  allowed  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  convent 
of  the  Augustinian  monks  in  Siena,  in  the  domi- 
nions, or  in  what  had  been  the  dominions,  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  but  his  residence 
was  constantly  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  republic- 
ans, and  he  was  treated  to  all  intents  like  a  state 
prisoner. 

Shortly  after  these  troubles  at  Rome,  popular 
insurrections,  fomented  by  the  French  and  tlie  de- 
mocrats of  Genoa  or  the 'new  Liguriau  republic, 
broke  out  in  Piedmont,  and  the  new  king  of  Sardi- 
nia was  compelled  to  admit  a  French  garrison  into 

uJLS^n^^  *•  "^  *®  ^•''®  performM  hit  mtnlon,  not  merely  with 
¥^^^^Zl^SC:^^^^' i^i  with  ab.olato  brutality.  Brtwei  the 
rrench  rei>ablic«u  and  the  new  Boman  reimbUcana.Pliii  VI.  niffeKd 
toroMuta  much  wone  than  de*th.  P«""«»",  nua  v  i.  ranerea 


Turin,  and  all  the  other  citadels  which  he  had 
hitherto  retained.  Thus  that  fine  country  became 
virtually  a  province  of  France. 

Bonaparte,   after  a  rapid    inspection    of  the 
French  coasts  and  of  the  so-called  **  Army  of  Eng- 
land "  stationed  near  them,  had  returned  to  Paris 
to  undertake  the  command  of  another  army  dei- 
tined  for  no  less  an  object  than  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  which  country,  it  was  calculated,  would  not 
merely  supply  to  France  the  loss  of  her  West  In- 
dian colonies,  but  also  enable  her  first  to  anooj, 
and  afterwards  to  invade  the  British  possesnom 
and  dependencies  in  the  East  Indies.    It  was  a 
wild  scheme,  and  as  unjust  as  it  was  wild,  for, 
whatever  might  be  the  occasional  contumacy  of  the 
Mameluke  Beys,  Egypt  was  a  country  belonging 
to  the  Turks,  the  ancient  allies  of  the  French,  who 
were  living.in  peace  with  the  republic,  and  had 
done  nothing  to  provoke  an  attack.    But  a  very 
extravagant  estimate  was  formed  of  the  wealth  of 
Egypt  itself:  the  plunder  of  the  land  of  the  Pha- 
raohs would,  it  was  calculated,  amply  pay  all  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  and  enrich  the  army; 
men's  heads  were  filled  with  high-sounding  names 
of  places  and  dynasties,  and  with  those  always  in- 
toxicating comparisons  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  BonatMurte's  fame  as  the  conqueror  of  Italy, 
or  rather  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  was  an  addi- 
tional inducement,  and  30,000  men,  chiefly  from 
the  army  of  Italy,  assembled  with  wonderful  en- 
thusiasm at  Toulon,  to  sail,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity should  oflfer,  for  Alexandria  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile.    The  secret  of  the  expedition  was  well 
kept  from  the  enemies  of  the  republic ;  a  continu- 
ance of  violent  winds  drove  the  English  blockad- 
ing fleet  from  those  waters  ;  and  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  May,  Bonaparte,  with  a  vast  fleet  of 
men-of-war  and  transports,  put  to  sea  and  sailed 
up  the  Mediterranean.     On  the  9th  of  June  the 
fleet  arrived  before  Malta,  the  capture  of  which 
important  island  was  included  in  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Directory.     The  knights  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusaleip,  who  had  held  Malta  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  had  not  ac- 
knowledged the  French  republic;  but  not  a  few  of 
those  noble  knights  entertained  French  notions  or 
had  sold  themselves  to  French  interests.    Hom- 
pesch  the  grand  master,  a  weak  old  man,  was  bul- 
lied and  terrified  by  these  traitors,  and,  instead  of 
manning  the  works  of  La  Valctta,  which  might 
have  defied  the  whole  French  fleet  and  army  for 
months — whereas  every  moment  was  precious  to 
them,  and  full  of  apprehension,  for  they  knew  tliat 
the  British  fleet  would  soon  be  after  them — ^he 
returned  a  miserable  answer  to  Bonaparte's  sum- 
mons to  surrender,  and  actually  capitulated  on  the 
11th,  the  date  fixed  by  the  republican  general- 
After  plundering  the  churches  and  the  alberghi 
and  other  establishments  of  the  order,  and  thereby 
collecting  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  Bonaparte  re-embarked  on  the  19th  for 
Egypt,  leaving  General  Vaubois  and  a  garrison  to 
take  care  of  Malta.     As  the  French  fleet  sailed 
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by  the  island  of  Candia  it  passed  near  the  English 
fleet,  but  without  being  seen  by  it ;  for  a  thick  haze 
favoured  the  invaders,  and  prevented  their  utter 
annihilation,  with  the  destruction  or  captivity  of 
all  the  troops,  and  of  Bonaparte  himself,  by  Nelson. 
On  the  29th  of  June  the  French  came  in  sight  of 
Alexandria ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  troops 
lauded  within  three  miles  of  that  city,  without  any 
opposition,  but  with  such  haste  and  confusion, 
produced  by  the  dread  lest  Nelson  should  be  upon 
them,  that  a  considerable  number  were  drowned. 
The  town  of  Alexandria  was  easily  taken.  From 
its  ancient  walls  Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  telling  them  that  he 
came  as  the  friend  of  the  Sultan,  to  deliver  them 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  that 
he  and  his  soldiers  had  a  particular  respect  for 
Grod,  the  prophet  Mahomet,  and  the  Koran.  On 
the  7th  of  July  he  moved  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo, 
marching  over  burning  sands,  where  the  French 
troops  suffered  greatly  and  murmured  not  a  little. 
On  the  21st,  on  arriving  in  sight  of  the  great 
pyramids,  they  saw  objects  less  peaceful  than  those 
stupendous  memorials  of  the  dead — they  saw  the 
whole  Mameluke  force,  under  Murad  Bev  and 
Ibrahim  Bey,  drawn  up  at  Embabeh.  Battle  was 
joined  almost  immediately.  The  Mameluke  ca- 
valry, 5000  in  number,  was  splendid  and  brave  ; 
but  their  Arab  auxiliaries  were  not  so  well  armed ; 
and  their  infantry,  composed  chiefly  of  Egyptian 
Fellahs,  or  peasants,  armed  with  matchlocks,  was 
altogether  contemptible ;  and  they  had  no  artillery. 
The  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  as  the  affair  was  called 
by  the  French,  was  easily  won  :  such  of  the  Mame- 
lukes as  escaped  destruction    retreated   towards 


Upper  Egypt ;  and  two  days  aft^r  Bonaparte  en- 
tered Cairo  without  resistance.  Here  he  assembled 
a  divan,  or  council,  of  the  principal  Turks  and  Arab 
chiefs,  to  whom  he  promised  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  country.  He  also  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  Ulemas  and  Imams,  holding  frequent 
conferences  with  those  doctors  and  professors  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  talking  oracularly  and 
orientally  (by  means  of  interpreters)  :  he  repeated 
their  brief  credo,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  and  at  least  hinted 
that  he  and  his  army,  who  had  destroyed  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  and  those  other  ancient  enemies  of  the 
Moslem,  the  Knights  of  Malta,  might  some  dav 
undergo  the  initiatory  rite,  and  become  thorough 
converts  to  Islamism.  While  he  was  thus  engaged 
at  Cairo,  Nelson  disturbed  his  visions  by  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  which  he  had  left  near  Alexandria. 
The  British  hero  had  returned  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean without  any  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
French  expedition.  He  was  unfortunately  without 
frigates  to  scour  that  sea,  and  he  was  thus,  as  it 
were,  compelled  to  grope  his  way  in  the  dark.  The 
first  news  he  got  of  Bonaparte's  movements  was 
that  he  had  surprised  Malta.  Instantly  he  bore 
away  for  that  island ;  but  some  days  before  he 
could  reach  it  the  French  were  gone,  and  he  could 
find  no  one  to  tell  him  whither.  Making,  however, 
a  shrewd  guess,  he  sailed  for  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  and  arrived  off  Alexandria  on  the  28th  of 
June.  But  no  French  fleet  was  there,  and,  although 
it  was  so  near  at  hand,  he  could  learn  nothing  of 
its  whereabout.  He  then  shaped  his  course  to  the 
northward  for  the  coast  of  Caramania,  and  steered 
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from  thence  along  the  southern  side  of  Candia.  It 
was  here  he  so  nearly  touched  the  objects  he  was 
seeking.  Baffled  in  his  pursuit,  he  crossed  the' 
whole  Mediterranean  and  returned  to  Sicily.  He 
had  sailed  six  hundred  leagues  with  an  expedition 
almost  incredible ;  his  flag-ship  the  old  *  Vanguard ' 
was  nearly  strained  to  pieces ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
could  re-victual  and  take  in  fresh  water  he  turned 
his  prow  again  toward  Egypt,  still  holding  to  his 
opinion  that  the  French  must  have  been  bound 
thither,  but  vowing  that  if  they  were  bound  to  the 
Antipodes,  or  if  they  were  anjrwhere  above  water, 
he  would  find  them  out  and  bring  them  to  action. 
On  the  28th  of  July  he  entered  the  Gulf  of  Coron 
in  the  Morea ;  and  there  for  the  first  time  he  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence  that  the  French  had 
been  seen  about  four  weeks  before  steering  between 
Candia  and  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Then,  setting  every 
sail  that  his  ships  could  possibly  carry,  he  stood 
over  once  more  for  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  grieving 
for  the  time  which  had  been  lost,  and  wishing  it 
had  only  been  his  fate  to  have  tried  Bonaparte 
upon  a  wind.  Earl  St.  Vincent  had  been  severely 
censured  for  sending  so  young  an  officer  upon  so 
important  a  service;  but  the  glory  of  the  British 
flaff  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  better  hands ; 
and  the  perseverance,  the  ability,  and  self-resources 
he  displayed  before  the  battle  were  as  honourable  as 
the  skill  and  the  valour  he  displayed  in  it.  Never 
did  mortal  man  more  eagerly  seek  an  enemy. 

The  British  fleet,  consisting  of  thirteen  74's, 
one  50-gun  ship,  and  a  brig  of  14  guns,  at  about 
ten  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  again  got 
sight  of  Alexandria  and  its  harbours,  now  crowded 
with  ships.  At  four  in  the  afternoon.  Captain 
Hood,  in  the  *  Zealous,'  signalised  the  enemy's 
fleet  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay.  The  admiral  im- 
mediately hauled  his  wind,  followed  by  the  whole 
fleet ;  signals  were  made  to  prepare  for  battle ;  to 
attack  the  enemy's  van  and  centre,  as  they  lay  at 
anchor.  Nelson,  who  had  scarcely  taken  rest  or 
food  for  some  days,  ordered  dinner  to  be  served, 
observing  to  his  officers  as  they  rose  from  table, 
"  Before  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  have  gained 
a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey.**  At  half-past 
five  signal  was  made  to  form  in  line  of  battle 
abreast  and  astern  of  the  admiral.  At  a  little  be- 
fore six  they  were  rapidly  approaching  the  enemy, 
whose  force  comprised  one  ship  of  120  guns,  three 
of  80,  and  nine  of  74,  moored  in  compact  line  of 
battle,  describing  an  obtuse  angle,  close  in  with 
the  shore,  flanked  by  gun-boats,  four  frigates,  and 
a  battery  of  guns  and  mortars  on  an  island  in  their 
van.  Nelson  tio  sooner  perceived  tlte  enemy's  po- 
sition than  his  plan  of  attack  wu  formed*  Where 
an  enemy's  ship  could  swing,  there  Was  room  for 
a  British  one  tp  anchor ;  and  hi  theftfore  deter- 
mined to  station  his  ships  on  the  Innef  lide  of  the 
French  line.*  At  about  twenty  minutes  past  six 
the  French  opened  their  fire  on  the  two  leading 

*  Captain  Berry,  when  he  comprehended  the  Kope  of  the  desijnit 
exclaimed.  •«  If  we  succeed,  what  wiU  {he  world  wiy?"  •*  Tliere  is 
no  if  in  the  case."  replied  Nelson :  '*  that  we  shall  succeed  is  oer- 
Uin ;  who  may  Iitc  to  teU  the  story  is  a  very  different  question.** 


British  ships.  The  guns  on  Aboukir  Island  alao 
fired  at  the  ships  as  they  rounded  the  shoal,  but 
ceased  as  the  ships  became  closely  engaged,  to 
avoid  striking  the  French  van.  The  *  Cullodcn,' 
74,  Captain  Trowbridge,  unfortunately  grounded 
on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  could  take  no  part  in  the 
action.  The  *  Vanguard,*  Nelson's  flag-ship,  witii 
six  ensigns  flying  in  different  parts  of  the  rigging, 
lest  any  should  be  shot  away,  was  the  first  that 
anchored,  within  half  pistol-shot  of  the  *  Spartiate,' 
the  third  ship  in  the  enemy's  line.  By  aevoi 
o'clock  eight  of  the  British  fleet  had  anchored, 
and  were  in  close  action  with  the  enemy.  At  half- 
past  nine,  or  thereabouts,  five  of  the  French  vsn 
had  surrendered ;  the  '  Orient  *  was  in  flames,  and 
at  about  ten  o'clock  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion.  Nelson  had  received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  head ;  but  in  the  confiision,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one,  he  appeared  on  the  €(uarter- 
deck,  and  immediately  gave  orders  that  the  boats 
should  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  enemy ;  and 
many  of  the  *  Orient's  *  crew  were  saved  by  our 
boats,  or  dragged  into  the  lower  ports  of  Britidi 
ships  by  British  sailors.  The  brave  French  admiral, 
Brueys,  was  dead.  He  had  received  three  wounds, 
yet  would  not  leave  his  post :  a  fourth  cut  him  al- 
most in  two.  He  desired  not  to  be  carried  below, 
but  to  be  left  to  die  upon  deck.  Among  the  nm^ 
hundreds  who  perished  was  the  Commodore  €ssa 
Bianca,  and  his  son,  a  brave  boy,  only  ten  yean 
old.  They  were  seen  floating  on  a  shattered  nus: 
when  the  ship  blew  up.  The  dreadfiil  shock  stayed 
the  fury  of  battle :  for  full  ten  minutes  not  a  gun  wu 
fired  on  either  side.  The  French  ship  *  FnnkhB' 
was  the  first  to  recommence  firing,  but  was  sooa 
silenced,  and  struck  her  colours.  At  midnight  tbe 
only  French  ship  whose  guns  continued  in  active 
play  was  the  *  Tonnant ;'  but,  her  masts  beii^  shot 
away,  she  ceased  firing,  and,  by  veering  caUe, 
took  up  a  station  in  the  rear,  and  another  inter^ 
of  silence  ensued.  As  the  day  broke  the  battle  re- 
commenced between  four  of  the  French  ships  sod 
two  of  the  English,  soon  assisted  by  two  otben. 
The  French  frigate  *  Artemise '  fired  a  broadside, 
and  then  struck  her  colours,  and  soon  aftcrwank 
blew  up.  The  four  French  line-of-battle  ahipi, 
and  two  frigates,  kept  dropping  to  leeward,  ud 
were  almost  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  British  that  has 
anchored  to  attack  them.  Two  of  these  ships  na 
themselves  on  shore ;  and,  ader  an  exchange  of  i 
few  distant  shots,  struck  their  colours.  The  othen 
got  under  weigh,  and  escaped— only  one  of  oc 
fleet,  the  *  Zealous,'  being  in  a  condition  to  mtb 
sail  after  them.*  Of  the  thirteen  French  ships  it 
,  the  line  eight  had  surrendered,  one  had  perished, 
two  had  escaped,  and  two  were  on  shore  with  the? 
colours  flying,  one  of  which  soon  after  struck,  sod 
waa  taken  possession  of,  and  the  other  was  set  fin 
to  by  the  crew,  who  escaped  on  shore — ^makicf 
eleven  line-of-battle  ships  lost  to  the  French.  If 
Nelson  had  not  been  wounded,  and  the  *  Culioda' 

*  Vm  two  line-oM»ttle  ships,  and  nne  of  the  fH{{fttes. 
wards  taken  by  our  iqttadxou  m  the  Mediterranean. 
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could  have  got  into  actioDi  it  is  probable  that  not 
one  of  the  enemy's  fleet  would  Imve  left  Aboukir 
Bay.* 

The  British  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was 
895.  Westcott,  of  the  *  Majestic/  was  the  only 
captain  who  fell :  3105  of  the  French,  including 
the  wounded,  were  sent  on  shore  by  cartel ;  and 
5225  perished.  The  victory  was  complete,  *'  Vic- 
tory," said  Nelson,  *'  is  not  a  name  strong  enough 
for  such  a  scene."     He  called  it  a  conquest.^ 

The  destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  which  was 
announced  far  and  wide  by  bonfires  kindled  by 
the  Arabs  along  the  coast  and  over  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt,  left  Bonaparte  with  only  such 
stores  and  military  materials  as  he  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  with  him,  and  shut  him  out  from  all 
communication  with  France.  If  Nelson  had  been 
provided,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  with  small 
craft — if  he  had  only  had  three  or  four  bomb- 
ketches — he  would  have  burned  all  the  French 
transports  and  store-ships  which  Admiral  Brueys 
had  prudently  secured  in  shallow  water  in  the 
port  of  Alexandria,  and  thus  the  land  army  would 
nave  been  reduced  at  once  to  the  greatest  straits. 

The  Sultan  now  issued  an  indignant  manifesto, 
declaring  war  against  France  for  invading  one  of 
his  provinces  in  a  time  of  peace  and  pretended 

*  ComparaliTeforeeofttaotvofleato:— 

English.        French. 
Ships,  in  number         •        •        •  IS  IS 

Guns 1,040  1,086 

Aggrente  bmdaide  weight  of 

meUl,inlbs.  .        .        .    10.895  14.089 

Number  of  men  •        •        •        .      7,401  9,710 

Size  in  tons  ....    80,660  85,560 

Showing  tt  decided  superiority  on  the  Frendi  side,  without  counting 

the  four  frigates  (two  of  them  carrying  heavy  18-pounders),  four 

mortar-Tessels,  gun  boats,  and  the  battery  on  Aboulcir  Island. 

I  James's   Naval    History.— 8chomberg*s   Naval   Chronology.— 
Soutliey's  Life  of  Nelson. 


amity ;  he  called  upon  the  pashas  of  Syria  to  col- 
lect their  forces ;  and  he  prepared  to  send  from 
Constantinople  an  army  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt. 
On  the  22nd  of  September  the  people  of  Cairo, 
who  had  hitherto  been  quiet,  puzzled  and  bewil- 
dered at  the  French  doings,  burst  out  into  insur- 
rection, and  killed  a  good  many  Frenchmen  in  the 
streets.  The  insurrection  was  put  down  by  a 
dreadful  massacre ;  but  the  blood  of  5000  Moslems, 
shed  in  one  single  day,  and  mostly  in  the  great 
Mosque  of  the  Prophet,  called  for  vengeance,  and 
precluded  aU  chance  of  the  French  ever  retaining 
quiet  possession  of  the  country.* 

In  Europe  the  victory  at  Aboukir,  or  the  battle 
of  the  Nile  as  it  was  called,  produced  an  imme- 
diate and  an  immense  effect,  reviving  in  every 
country  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  anti-Gallican 
party,  and  filling  England  from  end  to  end  with 
transports  of  joy  and  triumph.  Nelson  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Nelson  of 
the  Nile,  and  all  sorts  of  honours  were  heaped 
upon  him.  From  Egypt  he  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  found  that  King  Ferdinand  was  collect- 
ing a  numerous  army  with  the  view  of  driving  the 
French  from  Rome  and  from  Tuscany ;  that  the 
congress  at  Rastadt  had  been  virtually  broken 
up;  that  the  emperor  was  arming,  and  a  new 
coalition  forming  against  the  French,  who,  by 
their  conduct  at  Rome,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
other  countries,  had  broken  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.     Nelson's  achievement, 

*  It  was  after  this  massacre  at  Cairo  that  Bonaparte  issued  his 
well-known  nroclamatbu,  in  which,  in  Oriental  style,  he  told  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  that  he  was  the  Man  of  Destiny  foretold  in  the 
Koran ;  that  any  resistance  to  his  will  was  impious  as  well  as  use- 
less ;  and  that  he  could  call  them  to  account  even  for  tlielr  most  secret 
thoughts,  as  nothing  was  hid  from  him.  All  this  seemed  but  mounte- 
bank-work in  the  eyes  of  the  Mosleips. 
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and  the  absence  of  Bonaparte,  who  it  was  expected 
would  never  find  his  way  back  to  Europe,  were  the 
two  grand  circumstances  of  encouragement  to  this 
new  coalition. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  island  of  Gozo, 
separated  from  Malta  by  a  narrow  channel,  capi- 
tulated to  a  detachment  of  Nelson's  squadron; 
Malta  itself  was  closely  blockaded;  and,  as  the 
people  were  rising  with  great  spirit  and  resolution 
against  the  French,  it  was  clear  that  the 'tricolor 
flag  would  not  float  long  over  the  stately  city  of 
La  Valetta. 

^  The  British  parliament  assembled  on  the  20th 
of  November.  The  speech  from  the  throne,  after 
grateful  mention  of  our  successes,  and  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  rebellion,  congratulated  the 
country  on  the  hopes  of  new  alliances,  by  which  it 
might  be  anticipated  that  the  common  enemy  of 
nations  would  be  humbled  and  repressed.  This 
alluded  more  particularly  to  Russia.  The  Czarina 
Catherine  had  died  of  apoplexy  in  November,  1 796, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul.  At  first 
anxious  doubts  had  been  entertained  whether,  as 
usual  in  despotic  countries,  the  successor  would 
not  pursue  a  line  of  foreigii  policy  directly  op- 
posite to  that  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  known 
that  tempting  overtures  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  French ;  and  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt, 
by  embarrassing  the  Sultan,  and  obliging  him  to 
send  an  army  down  the  Archipelago,  would  pro- 
bably leave  the  frontiers  of  European  Turkey  in  a 
weakened  state,  and  even  possibly  lay  open  the 
road  to  the  Balkan  pass  and  to  Constantinople, 
the  grand  object  of  Russian  ambition.  But  Paul 
had  now  engaged  to  respect  existing  treaties,  had 
declared  his  detestation  of  French  principles  and 
French  ambition,  had  contracted  a  close  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  and  had  engaged  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  the  conquering  re- 
public, upon  condition  of  receiving  from  Great 
Britain  112,000/.  per  month,  during  a  campaign 
of  eight  months,  for  the  pay  of  troops.  It  was 
not  yet  known  that  the  eccentricities  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul's  character  amounted  to  insanity :  the 
money,  and  even  more  than  was  asked  for,  was 
readily  voted,  and  high  expectations  were  enter- 
tained of  the  exploits  to  be  perform^  by  old 
Suvarofl*,  who  had  never  known  defeat,  and  his 
iron -framed  Russian  veterans. 

The  estimated  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  put  at  29,272,000/. ;  and  Pitt  presented  a 
new  plan  for  raising  a  considerable  part  of  them 
by  an  Income  Tax.  A  series  of  resolutions  re- 
lating to  this  new  and  bold  plan  were  passed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

A.D.  1799. — ^The  minister's  resolutions  were,  in 
substance,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  assessed 
taxes  made  in  the  last  session  should  be  repealed, 
and  have  its  place  supplied  by  a  duty  upon  all  in- 
comes above  60/.  a-year.  Every  person  whose  in- 
come exceeded  60/.  a-year  was  to  state,  to  the 
commistioners  appointed  for  collecting  the  tax,  the 


exact  amount  of  his  income :  the  return  was  to  be 
according  to  his  own  statement,  but  liable  to 
checks  and  correction  by  surveyors,  if  there  were 
good  reason  to  suspect  a  fiedse  or  deficient  return. 
If  a  man's  income  exceeded  200/.  a-year,  he  was 
to  pay  10/.  per  cent,  upon  it ;  if  it  only  exceeded 
100/.,  he  was  to  pay  considerably  less  than  10  per 
cent. ;  and,  if  his  income  was  only  between  60/. 
and  100/.,  he  was  to  be  taxed  in  a  still  diminish- 
ing proportion.  Pitt  calculated  the  yearly  income 
of  the  whole  nation  at  102,000,000/.,  from  which, 
by  this  income-tax,  he  anticipated  a  revenue  of 
10,000,000/.  A  bill,  framed  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, after  undergoing  some  amendments  of  de- 
tail, was  carried  through  both  Houses  by  great  ma- 
jorities. 

The  regular  army  was  slightly  increased; 
120,000  men,  including  marines,  &c.,  were  voted 
for  the  navy ;  the  volunteers  and  yeomanry  cavalry 
had  risen  from  5000  to  30,000  men ;  and  the 
militia,  a  portion  of  which  had  done  good  service 
in  Ireland,  was  now  about  85,000  strong.  ^ 

A  plan  for  uniting  Ireland  under  one  legislature 
with  Great  Britain,  as  Scotland,  to  her  inesti- 
mable advantage,  had  been  united  to  England 
nearly  a  century  ago,  had  been  discussed  and 
seriously  entertained  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  unhappy  rebellion ;  but  that  event  had  made 
the  necessity  of  such  a  union  more  apparent.  On 
the  22nd  of  January  a  royal  message  to  both 
Houses  recommended  the  consideration  of  the  moat 
effiectual  means  to  defeat  the  design  of  our  enemies 
to  promote  a  separation  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
by  settling  such  a  complete  and  final  adjustment 
as  might  perpetuate  a  connexion  essential  hr  their 
common  security,  and  consolidate  the  power  and 
resotjurces  of  the  British  empire.  Sheridan  spoke 
of  taking  the  Irish  people  by  surprise,  and 
of  a  design  of  ministers  to  carry  their  end  by 
fraud,  corruption,  and  intimidation;  but  it  was 
agreed  by  an  immense  majority  that  the  question 
should  be  considered  on  the  31  st.  On  that  day, 
Pitt,  after  explaining  the  grounds  which  vrould 
make  the  union,  at  Uie  very  least,  as  beneficial  to 
Ireland  as  to  England,  proposed  certain  resolutions 
as  the  basis  for  the  measure ;  and  his  motion,  that 
the  House  should  go  into  committee  on  these  pro- 
positions, was  carried  by  140  against  15.  After 
some  long  and  warm  debates,  the  resolutions,  with 
some  slight  amendments,  were  agreed  to,  and  sent 
up  to  the  Peers.  After  equally  warm  debating  m 
the  Upper  House,  a  joint  address  to  the  king  was 
agreed  to,  presenting  the  resolutions  as  a  proper 
basis  for  the  union.  And  here,  as  far  as  regarded 
England,  the  matter  rested  for  the  present  year.* 

*  The  moflt  important  of  these  recolntiaoe  w«re— That  the  United 
Kioxdoro  of  Great  &ltain  and  Ireland  thouM  be  vcpretented  br  ear 
common  parliamentt  in  which  a  number  of  Lords  and  Gommoos,  to 
be  hereafter  agreed  on,  ahuuld  repRwot  Ireland.— That  the  cbardiM 
of  England  and  Ireland  should  be  prreerved  as  now  by  Uw  cato- 
blithed.— That  the  gohjects  of  Ireland  should  he  entitled  to  the  msm 
privilegee  in  trade  and  navigation  as  thoee  of  Great  Kritain.— Thai 
the  charge  for  the  payment  of  tite  interert  of  the  public  debt  of  cmIi 
kinitdom  befbre  the  onivm  should  continue  to  be  pdd  by  Orrat  Bri- 
tain and  Irdand  sepamtelv,  bat  that  the  future  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  United  Kingdom  should  be  defrayed  by  them  jointlv.  acrordin?  to 
proportloni  to  the  established  by  the  parluunent  of  each  kingdom  as 
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On  the  12th  of  July  the  king  prorogued  parlia- 
ment with  a  very  hopeful  address. 

The  convention  and  subsidiary  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  Paul  had  not  been  fully  concluded  until 
the  month  of  December  of  the  preceding  year; 
but  before  that  time  the  court  of  Vienna  had  formed 
a  close  alliance  with  the  czar,  and  Russian  troops 
had  begun  to  collect  on  the  frontiers  of  Austria, 
while  a  great  army  of  the  German  empire  was  assem- 
bling between  the  rivers  Inn  and  Lech.    One  great 
object  proposed  was  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Italy,  where,  through  the  folly  of  King  Ferdinand, 
who  had  begun  too  soon,  or  through  the  slowness  of 
the  Emperor  Francis,  who  had  begun  too  late,  they 
had  been  allowed  to   overrun  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  to  drive  the  court  into  Sicily.     In  the 
autumn  of  1798,  long  before  he  was  ready  himself, 
the  Emperor  Francis  sent  Colonel  (now  General) 
Mack,  whom  we  last  saw  negotiating  with  Du- 
mouriez  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
organize  and  take  the  command  of  the  Neapolitan 
army  — a  fine  army   to    the    eye,   but  wofuUy 
officered,  and  bad  in  nearly  every  other  respect. 
Nelson,  who  was  then  at  Naples,  formed  almost  at 
a  glance  a  correct  estimate  of  the  vaunted  tacti- 
cian.     "  General  Mack,"  said  he,  "  cannot  move 
without  ^we  carriages !     I  have  formed  my  opi- 
nion."    On  another  occasion  he  exclaimed  with 
bitterness  that  the  fellow  did  not  understand  his 
business.     Instead  of  waiting  until  the  Austrians 
and  Russians  should  be  ready  to  descend  from  the 
AJpg  upon  the  other  end  of  Italy,  it  was  resolved 
that  this  unwarlike  army  should  march  to  Rome, 
drive  away  the  French,  restore  the  pope,  and  liberate 
Tuscany,  if  not  all  Italy.    To  make  b§dr'worse,  it 
was  put  into  the  head  of  King  Ferdimtnd,  the  least 
martial  of  sovereigns  and  the  morfindolent  and 
thoughtless  of  men,  that  he  ought' to  march  with 
Mack  and  his  army.    To  cr^e  a  diversion,  a 
British  and  Portuguese  squadro^  landed  5000  Nea- 
politans at  Leghorn,  and  took  quiet  possession  of 
that  port  and  city.     The  king,  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  32,000  strong,  entered  the  Roman 
states  at  the  end  of  November.     The  rainy  season 
alone  was  almost  enough  to  dishearten  his  old- 
womanly  officers.  The  great  strategist  and  tactician, 
Mack,  faithfiil  to  the  old  and  fatal  system,  divided 
this  Neapolitan  army,  not  into  two,  or  three,  but 
into^v^  columns  ;,knd  these  columns  were  separated 
by  rivers,  marshes,  and  mountains,  some  of  them 
by  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Apennines.    Hardly 
any  of  the  troops  had  ever  been  under  fire,  and  a 
notion  of  their  discipline  and  military  morale  may 
be  derived  from  the  one  simple  fact,  that  most  of 
their  officers  ^'ere  in  the  constant  habit  of  robbing 
or  defrauding  tihe  men.     Championnet,  the  French 
general-in-chi.ef  there,  had  20,000  veteran  troops 
in  the  territorjies  of  the  church;  these,  it  is  true, 
were  also  dispersed  over  a  broad  surface :  but, 

agreed  tfpon  pren^ougly  to  the  union.— That  all  laws  in  force  in 
either  kingdom  art  the  time  of  the  union,  and  all  courta.  civil  and 
ecel^astical,  in  e  bch  kingdom  should  remain  at  now  csUblished, 
■abject  only  to  snrlh  future  alterations  as  might  seem  requisite  to  the 
united  parliament/* 
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with  their  habits  of  rapid  motion,  they  could  soon 
be  collected ;  and  the  weakest  of  their  columns, 
which  was  about   5000  strong,  was  not  only  a 
match  for  one  of  Mack's  five  divisions,  but  for  his 
whole  host  if  he  could  have  collected  it  together — 
which  it  was  evident  from  the  beginning  he  never 
could.    The  advanced  posts  of  the  French  army 
fell  in  without  fighting ;  Championnet  evacuated 
Rome  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Temi,  and  the 
King  of  Naples  entered  the  Eternal  City  in  triumph 
on  the  29th  of  November.     But  there  ended  the 
success   of   this    contemptible    expedition  :    the 
triumph  was  immediately  followed  by  shame  and 
by  flight.     One  of  Mack's  columns,  far  away  on 
the  letl,  was  beaten  and  scattered  like  chafif  before 
the  wind  by  3000  men  of  the  Polish  legion; 
another  column,  far  away  on  his  right,  was  put  to 
an  opprobrious  route  by  the  republican  general 
Macdonald ;  and,  after  some  petty  skirmishing  in 
the  hills  near  Temi,  the  King  of  Naples  fled  by 
night  from  Rome  to  his  own  capital,  and  Mack,  as 
soon  as  might  be,  followed  him  with  such  portions 
of  the  Neapolitan  army  as  he  could  get  and  keep 
together.     Championnet  soon  followed  the  fugi- 
tives with  more  than  20,000  men,  for  he  had  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  the  north  of  Italy.    On 
the  21  St  of  December  king  Ferdinand  and  his 
family  embarked  in  Lord  Nelson's  flag  ship,  and 
set  sail  for  Palermo  in  a  gale  of  wind.    The  demo- 
cratic or  revolutionary  party  at  Naples,  which  had 
been  made  the  more  numerous  by  long  and  sharp 
persecution,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  ad- 
vancing French;  the  lazzaroni,  though  deserted 
by  their  king,  and  abandoned  or  betrayed  on  every 
side,  showed  that  it  was  not  the  quality  of  courage 
their  country  was  most  destitute  of,  fought  the 
French  desperately  for  three  days  on  the  Capuan 
road  and  in  their  own  suburbs,  and  did  not  yield 
the  entrance  of  their  fair  city  until  their  own 
treacherous  countrymen  and  townsmen  hoisted  the 
tri-coloredflag,  delivered  up  the  forts  to  the  enemy, 
and  opened  a  fire  upon  them  from  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo,  which  stands  on  a  high  hill  close  behind  the 
town.     Championnet  took  possession  of  Naples  on 
the  23rd  of  January ;  royalty  was  abolished,  and 
the  country  in  Europe  least  fitted  for  such  institu- 
tions was  converted  into  a  republic,  under  the 
name  of  Republic  a  Partenopea.  The  bank  could 
not  be  robbed,  nor  could  the  Monte  di  Pietk,  as 
the  fugitive  king  had  swept  them  both  clean,  and 
had  carried  off  their  money  with  him  into  Sicily; 
but  the  French  liberators  imposed  a  contribution 
of  12,000,000  of  francs  upon  the  impoverished 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  another  contribu- 
tion of  15,000,000  of  francs  upon  the  people  of 
the  provinces,  made  the  Neapolitans  pay  for  the 
support  of  their  army,  seized  not  only  the  royal 
property,  but  also  the  estates  of  the  church  and  of 
the  rich  monastic  orders,  ransacked  the  national 
museum  for  choice  manuscripts,  books,  statues,  and 
pictures,  and  appropriated  not  only  all  the  curio- 
sities and  works  of  antiquity  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  but  all  such 
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B8  might  be  discovered  hereafter.  These  were 
ordinary  proceedings  ;  but  Faypoult,  the  commis- 
sioner  and  money  collector  of  the  Directory, 
adopted  such  novelties  in  sequestration  and  plunder, 
of  a  more  private  kind,  that  General  Championnet 
expressed  his  disgust,  and  interfered  Tvith  his 
authority.  The  directors,  who  wanted  the  money, 
and  who  could  never  tolerate  such  interference, 
recalled  Championnet,  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  array  to  Macdonald. 

It  was  while  Naples  was  thus  falling  so  easy  a 
prey  to  the  French,  that  her  Austrian  and  Russian 
allies  began  collecting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  The  French  negotiators  at  Rastadt,  after 
demanding  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Russian  troops,  declared  the  congress 
to  be  dissolved.  A  republican  army  forthwith 
pressed  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
which  was  obliged  to  capitulate  at  the  end  of 
January.  Jourdan  then  crossed  the  Rhine  once 
more,  and  established  himself  in  Suabia.  The 
Directory,  however,  did  not  declare  war  against 
the  Emperor  Francis  until  the  month  of  March, 
when  Jourdan  advanced  towards  the  Danube ;  but 
again  the  Archduke  Charles  met  this  unlucky 
republican,  and,  after  defeating  or  weakening  him 
in  several  rapidly  succeeding  engagements,  he 
drove  Jourd^  back  over  the  Rhine  in  April. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Austrian  generals 
Bellegarde  and  Hotzc  recovered  the  Grison  country 
which  had  been  invaded,  drove  the  French  from 
the  St  Gothard,  and  poured  into  Switzerland, 
where  General  Massena  was  reduced  to  act  on  the 
defensive.  In  the  month  of  May  Massena  occu- 
pied a  strong  position  in  front  of  Zurich.  In  the 
meanwhile  another  fine  Austrian  army  had  taken 
the  field  with  old  General  Melas  for  its  com- 
mander. Melas,  pouring  through  the  Tyrol  to- 
wards the  end  of  March,  drove  all  the  French 
outposts  before  him,  entered  Upper  Italy,  cleared 
all  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  obliged  Scherer, 
the  unpopular  and  very  inferior  general  whom  the 
Directory  had  appointed  to  the  supreme  command 
of  their  army  of  Italy,  to  retire  beyond  the  Mincio 
in  great  confusion.  Scherer  was  ignominiously 
recalled  to  Paris :  he  ran  the  hazard  of  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  infuriated  soldiers ;  and  he  only 
escaped  imprisonment  and  impeachment  by  run- 
ning away  and  hiding  himself  in  some  obscure 
comer  of  France,  where  he  lay  for  a  few  months, 
until  a  new  revolution  overthrew  the  Directory. 
Moreau,  who  had  a  much  higher  reputation,  took 
the  command,  but  only  to  be  beaten  like  Scherer. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  when  Melas  was  driving 
Moreau  before  him,  the  famed  Suvaroff  came  up 
with  some  50,000  Russians,  joined  the  Austrians, 
and  assumed  the  chief  command  of  both  armies. 
On  the  27th  of  April  the  battle  of  Cassano  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  the  people  of 
which  were  almost  everywhere  in  open  insurrection 
against  the  French  and  the  native  democrats 
whom  they  had  set  up  as  a  government.  The 
citadels  of  Brescia  and  Pescbiera  surrendered  to 


the  allies,  Mantua  was  closely  invested,  aud  Suva- 
roff  entered  Milan  in  triumph.  Moreau  continued 
his  hasty  retreat  towards  Genoa,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  be 
joined  there  by  Macdonald  with  the  army  of 
Naples,  whom  he  had  pressingly  summoned  to  his 
assistance.  Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Elmo  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Me- 
gean,  and  advising  the  Neapolitan  democrats  to 
defend  that  helpless  infant,  their  thrce-montlis-old 
republic,  Macdonald,  on  the  7th  of  May,  began 
his  rapid  march  from  Naples,  got  out  of  the  king- 
dom (not  without  sustaining  considerable  loss  from 
some  daring  royalist  partisans),  traversed  the  Ro- 
man states  and  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  reached  the 
river  Trebia,  and,  being  joined  by  Grcneral  Vic- 
tor, ventured  to  face  the  Russo- Austrian  army. 
But,  after  fighting  for  three  days  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trebia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piacenza,  he 
was  crushed  by  Suvarofi ;  and,  flying  thence  to- 
wards the  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  he  joined  Moreau 
with  what  was  only  a  fragment  of  his  army.  Be- 
fore Macdon aid's  arrival,  Moreau  had  drawn  some 
reinforcements  from  Nice  and  Genoa,  and  had 
made  some  entrenchments  on  the  declivities  of 
the  Apennines  and  in  the  entrance  of  the  Boc- 
chetta pass  behind  the  Piedraontesc  town  of  Novi. 
Dissatisfied  with  Moreau,  the  Directors  now  seut 
Joubert  to  take  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army. 
Joubert  stationed  himself  on  the  same  heights  be- 
hind Novi  which  Moreau  had  occupied,  and  im- 
proved and  extended  his  field-works.  But,  being 
attacked  in  that  formidable  position  by  Suvaroff  on 
the  16th  of  August,  Joubert  was  most  thoroughly 
beaten,  and  was  killed  in  the  action  by  a  cannon- 
ball  ;  and  the  miserable  wreck  of  the  French  army 
which  survived  his  fall  left  nearly  all  their  artil- 
lery behind  them,  and  fled  like  sheep  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  pass  towards  the  city 
of  Genoa.  Shortly  after  this  victory,  Suvarotf 
quitted  the  Apennines  and  struck  across  the  Alps 
to  make  head  against  Massena,  who  had  resumed 
the  ofiensive,  and,  marching  from  Zurich,  had  de- 
feated the  Russian  corps  of  General  Korsakoff,  who 
had  arrived  in  Switzerland  to  relieve  or  co-operate 
with  General  Bellegarde  and  the  Austrians.  There 
was  some  fearful  fighting  among  the  precipices 
and  ravines  of  St.  Gothard,  which  the  French  had 
again  occupied.  Suvaroff  swept  the  republicans 
back,  and  opened  his  way  into  the  heart  of  Switzer- 
land ;  but  the  Austrian  general,  who  had  engaged 
to  form  a  junction  with  him,  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen ;  and  Korsakoff  was  too  far  separated,  and  too 
weak,  to  move  to  meet  him.  Thil  obliged  Suva- 
rofi' to  turn  aside  towards  the  lakA  of  Constance 
and  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  He  wis  interrupted 
on  his  march  by  Massena;  but,  fighting  and  re- 
tiring, halting  and  fighting  again,  he  attained  his 
object,  and  effected  a  junction  witi  Korsakoff, 
though  with  an  army  sadly  diminishcp*  Leaving 
the  French  once  more  absolute  masteif  of  Switzer- 
land,* the  two  Russian  generals  mar.J^ed  away  to 
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Augsburg,  where  they  received  orders  to  lead  back 
all  their  troops  to  their  own  country. 

The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  recovered  in  the 
course  of  the  months  of  June  and  July  by  Car- 
dinal Ruffo,  with  an  army  of  wild  Calabrians, 
by  a  motley  force  of  English,  Russians,  Portu- 
guese, and  Turks,  and  by  Lord  Nelson  and 
his  squadron.  A  sanguinary  vengeance  was  taken 
by  the  vindictive  court  on  the  Neapolitan  re- 
publicans; and  the  fame  of  Nelson,  who  had 
surrendered  his  better  feelings  and  judgment  to 
the  fascinating  Lady  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  the 
British  minister  at  that  court,  the  friend  of  the 
queen  (Caroline  of  Austria,  sister  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette),  and  the  ready  instru- 
ment ofher  vengeance,  was  obscured  by  more  than 
one  dark  deed,  which  no  right-minded  Englishman 
will  ever  attempt  to  palliate.  A  detachment  of 
Nelson's  squadron,  under  Commodore  Trowbridge, 
blockaded  the  French  garrison  in  Civita  Vecchia, 
the  Pope's  sea-port  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  Tlie  French  soon  capitulated,  as  did  also 
a  small  garrison  which  had  been  left  by  Cham- 
pionnet  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome.  Cap- 
tain Lewis,  followed  by  a  few  English  sailors  and 
marines,  rowed  up  the  Tiber  in  his  barge,  hoisted 
English  colours  on  the  Capitol,  and  acted  for  a 
lime  as  governor  of  Rome.*  The  Papal  govern- 
ment was  reinstated,  but  to  restore  the  old  Pope 
was  beyond  the  power  of  our  bold  man-of-war*8- 
man.  Pius  VL,  on  the  irruption  of  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies,  had  been  carried  across  the 
Alps  into  the  the  south  of  France;  and  he  died  at 
Valence  on  the  Rhfine  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  election  of  his  successor,  Pius  VIL,  by  thirty- 
five  cardinals,  assembled  at  Venice  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Austrians,  was  not  completed  until 
the  month  of  March,  1800.  A  detachment  from 
the  army  of  General  Melas  easily  recovered  the 
whole  of  Tuscany ;  and,  long  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  hardly  anything  was  left  to  the  French  in 
Italy  except  Genoa. 

When  Suvaroff  was  carrying  everything  be- 
fore him  in  Italy,  and  when  the  French  seemed 
fully  occupied  by  the  wars  in  that  country  and  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  the  Emperor  Paul  sent 
another  Russian  force  to  co-operate  with  the  Eng- 
lish in  an  attack  on  the  French  in  Holland.  It 
was,  however,  the  month  of  August  before  this  ar- 
moment  was  ready.  An  army  of  30^000  men,  of 
which  11,000  were  Russian  and  the  rest  British, 
was  collected  on  the  Kentish  coast.  On  the  13th 
of  August  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  chief  command,  sailed  with  the 
first  division,  consisting  of  12,000  British  troops, 
embarked  in  transports  and  in  the  squadron  of 
Admiral  Mitchel,  who  was  to  join  the  fleet  of  Ad- 
miral (now  Lord)  Duncan,  then  cruising  in  the 
North  Seas.     The  fort  of  the  Helder  was  imme- 
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diately  abandoned  by  its  garrison ;  Abercromby 
landed  there;  the  Texel  was  occupied  by  our 
fleet — the  Dutch  fleet  surrendering  or  hoisting 
the  Orange  flag.*  General  Brune,  with  a  mixed 
army  of  French  and  Dutch,  25,000  strong,  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  Abercromby,  who  was  left 
for  a  whole  month  in  a  very  critical  situation ; 
but  his  inferior  force  stood  its  ground  man- 
fully, and  Brune  was  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  At  last,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
another  and  a  stronger  division  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  army  arrived,  bringing,  unfortunately, 
with  it  the  Duke  of  York  to  take  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  whole.  From  this  moment  nothing 
went  well ;  and,  after  fighting  several  battles  ho- 
nourable to  the  troops,  but  rather  disgracefiU  in 
point  of  generalship,  his  royal  highness  was  fain  to 
conclude  a  convention  (on  the  17  th  of  October), 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  English  and  Rus- 
sians should  be  allowed  to  re-embark  without 
molestation ;  and  that,  as  the  price  for  that  favour^ 
8000  prisoners  of  war,  French  and  Batavians, 
taken  before  the  present  campaign,  and  now  de- 
tained in  England,  should  be  released. 

Eight  days  before  this  convention  or  capitulation 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  Bonaparte  arrived  in  France. 
In  the  month  of  February  he  had  quitted  Cairo 
with  the  intention  of  dispersing  the  Turkish  forces 
that  were  collecting  near  the  Syrian  frontier,  and 
then  of  conquering  all  Syria.  Crossing  the  desert 
with  10,000  men,  be  took  Gaza,  stormed  Jaffa, 
butchered  all  the  prisoners  there  in  cold  blood — 
by  fasiladeSy  as  practised  by  the  Carriers  and  the 
other  agents  of  the  reign  of  terror — and  carried 
everything  before  him,  like  the  Man  of  Destiny, 
until  he  came  under  the  old  crumbling  walls  of 
Acre,  This  place,  the  key  of  Syria,  was  defended 
by  the  Pasha  Djezzar,  a  very  cruel  but  very  reso- 
lute old  man;  by  Colonel  JPhilippeaux,  an  emi- 
grant royalist,  and  an  able  officer  of  engineers,  who 
at  one  time  had  been  Bonaparte's  schoolfellow; 
and  by  the  brave  and  alert  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
not  merely  brought  two  ships  of  the  line  close  in- 
shore to  maid  the  besiegers,  but  also  landed  some 
of  his  sailors  and  marines.  Afler  spending  sixty 
days  before  the  place,  making  seven  or  eight  as- 
saults, and  losing  3000  men,  the  French  raised  the 
siege  of  Acre;  t  and  on  the  21st  of  May  they  began 
their  retreat,  burning  everything  behind  them,  har- 
vest and  all.  On  the  14th  of  June,  Bonaparte 
re-entered  Cairo.  During  his  absence.  General 
Desaix,  ascending  the  Nile,  had  driven  the  remnant 

*  Thii  fleet  conaisted  of  eight  ahipa'cf  the  line,  three  of  54  ffuna, 
eight  of  44,  and  aeven  of  interior  ratea.  There  were  also  four  lar^ta 
Indlamen  in  the  TexeL.  The  ships  were  \)rought  over  to  England ; 
but,  as  they  had  hoisted  Orange  colours.  It  was  considered  necessary 
to  nay  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  ex  Stadtholder,  for  them. 

t  When  a  prisoner  in  the  island  of  8t.  Helena,  Bonaparte  said  that 
the  fate  of  the  East  lay  within  the  narrow  walls  of  Acre.— -*•  Ouce 

Eissewed  of  Acre,  tlie  army  would  have  gone  to  Damascus  and  tho 
uphrates;  the  Christians  of  Syria,  the  Drases,  the  Armenians, 
would  have  Joined  us.  The  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  em^re  which 
speak  Arabic  were  ready  for  a  change,  and  were  only  waiting;  for  a 

man With  100,000  man  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Euphrates,  I 

might  lufcve  gone  to  Constnntinople  or  to  India;  1  might  have  changed 
the  fnoe  of  ihe  world.  I  should  have  founded  an  empire  in  the  KjisI, 
and  the  dcstiaies  of  France  would  have  run  in  a  different  coune !" — 
Lai  Cases* 
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of  the  Mamelukes  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  beyond 
the  cataracts  of  Assouan ;  but  this  expedition  had 
no  other  importance  than  that  of  affording  the  ex- 
aggerative French  artists,  and  the  savanSy  as  they 
were  called,  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes,  Dendera,  and  other  ancient  places. 
In  July,  Bonaparte,  with  nearly  his  whole  army, 
was  called  down  to  the  coast — to  the  point  where 
Nelson  had  annihilated  the  French  fleet, — for  a 
Turkish  army  of  18,000  men  had  landed  at 
Aboukir.  On  the  25th  of  July  a  terrible  battle 
took  place  on  the  sandy  coast.  The  Turks  fought 
with  admirable  courage ;  but  their  irregular,  un- 
disciplined, unformed  masses  could  not  stand  long 
against  masses  of  French  that  were  even  in  number 
nearly  equal  to  their  own :  10,000  of  them  perished, 
by  shot,  bayonet,  or  in  the  sea,  where  they  threw 
themselves  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  their  ships. 
Soon  after  this  battle  of  Aboukir,  Bonaparte  began 
to  make  secret  preparations  for  getting  back  to  Eu- 
rope. If,  as  some  have  suspected,  one  strong  in- 
ducement which  led  him  to  quit  France  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  embark  on  this  wild  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, had  really  been  to  allow  the  five  kings  at 
the  Luxembourg  time  and  opportunity  to  disgust 
the  French  people  with  their  profligacy  and  inept- 
ness,  and  to  prove  how  essential  he  was  to  French 
victory  and  conquest  by  or  through  the  fiEulurea  of 
the  other  republican  generals,  he  had  most  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  his  object.  Letters  from  his 
brothers  Joseph  and  Lucien,  and  from  his  nume- 
rous friends  in  Paris,  informed  him  that  Italy  was 
lost;  that  the  French  armies  were  being  beaten 
everywhere;  that  the  directors  were  quarrelling 
among  themselves — ^were  intriguing  and  quarrel- 


ling with  the  two  legislative  councils ;  and  that  the 
people,  whose  rage  for  liberty  and  equality  was 
now  merged  in  military  pride  and  a  passion  for 
conquest — ^with  those  good  things  which  the  con- 
quests of  rich  countries  bring  with  them — seemed 
heartily  sick  of  Directory,  Ancients,  and  Cinq 
Cents,  and  ripe  and  ready  for  another  revolution. 
Two  small  frigates  which  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  were  got  ready  for  sea;  and  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  leaving  behind  him  his  army,  now 
reduced  to  20,000  men,  and  taking  with  him  his 
favourite  officers,  Murat,  Lannes,  Berthier,  Mai- 
mont,  and  three  of  the  savansy  he  embarked  se- 
cretly in  one  of  the  frigates,  and  set  sail  for  France. 
Though  happy  to  escape  the  comfortless  life  in 
Egypt,  most  of  those  who  went  with  him  expected 
to  be  stopped  on  their  passage,  and  carried  prisoners 
of  war  to  England;  but  the  extraordinary  fortunes 
of  the  man  favoured  him  still,  and,  without  being 
pursued,  or  even  seen,  by  any  of  our  ships,  he  landed 
in  the  Gulf  of  Frejus,  to  the  eastward  of  Toulon, 
on  the  9th  of  October.    He  had  been  at  Paris  two 
days,  privately  consulting  with  chiefs  of  parties 
and  officers  of  the  army,  before  the  directors  knew 
of  his  arrival.     Augereau,  who  had  fought  by  his 
side  at  Arcole,  who  had  surrounded  the  Tuileries 
with  troops  and  artillery,  and  had  purged  out  two 
former  directors  and  all  the  refra(!tory  members  of 
the  legislature,  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  1797,^  and 
who  was  now  ready  to  do  whatsoever  Bonaparte 
might  command,  was  one  of  the  first  to  wait  upon 
him.    In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Talleyrand  gave 
his  councils  the  benefit  of  all  his  craA  and  abihty. 
Abh6  Sieyes,  though  now  one  of  the  directors  him- 

*  See  ante,  p.  527.    . 
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self,  had  made  the  notable  discovery  that  his  last 
constitution  was  a  great  deal  too  democratic ;  had 
conceived  a  mortal  hatred  to  his  brother  director 
Barras,  whom  he  accused  of  downright  Jacobinism 
and  sans-culottism ;  and  was  now  ready  to  co^ 
operate  with  the  ambitious  general,  duping  him- 
self into  the  absurd  belief  that  Bonaparte  woiQd 
remain  in  allegiance  to  him  and  to  another  perfect 
constitution  which  he  had,  all  ready,  in  his  port- 
folio. Roger  Ducos,  another  of  the  directors, 
yielded  to  circumstances.  Lucien  Bonaparte  had 
just  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  presidency  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was  thus  in  a  condi- 
tion to  render  important  services  to  his  brother. 
Cambao^rtss,  minister  of  justice,  and  the  atrocious 
Fouchtf,  now  minister  of  police,  went  with  the 
strongest  party,  and  powerfully  seconded  the  views 
of  Bonaparte  and  Sieyes.  Even  Barras,  the  early 
patron  of  the  young  Corsican  officer,  after  listen- 
ing in  two  or  three  private  conferences  to  the  per- 
suasive tongue  of  Talleyrand,  and  to  splendid 
offers  of  honours  and  riches,  agreed  to  give  up  the 
last  shred  of  his  pretended  republicanism,  and  to 
remove  all  opposition  by  sending  in  his  resig- 
nation. The  two  directors,  who  remained  to  sup- 
port the  present  constitution  and  resist  a  military 
dictatorship,  were  Gohier  and  Moulins,  a  couple 
of  blockheads,  who  had  obtained  their  places 
through  their  known  incapacity,  which  would 
allow  their  associates  to  do  with  them  as  they 
pleased.  The  Council  of  Ancients  were  easily 
nersuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  constitution ; 
but  a  great  majority  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred vowed  that  they  would  die  for  the  constitu- 
tion they  had  got.  On  the  19th  Brumaire,  or 
10th  of  November,  just  one  month  and  a  day 
after  Bonaparte's  landing  at  Frejus,  the  business 
was  finished  by  Murat  and  a  detachment  of  gre- 
nadiers with  levelled  bayonets :  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  was  cleared  in  a  trice;  most  of  the 
members  jumped  out  of  the  windows — not  one  of 
them  staid  to  die.  On  that  night  all  the  ardent 
republicans  were  proscribed;  three  provisional 
consuls  (for  the  government  was  now  to  be  con- 
sular) were  appomted — and  who  so  fit  to  be  con- 
suls as  Abb(5  Sieyes,  Roger  Ducos,  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte?  On  Ae  following  day  the  rising 
general  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Luxembourg, 
the  palace  of  the  ex-Directors.  At  the  first  sit- 
tings of  the  three  consuls  Roger  Ducos  said,  **  The 
general  takes  the  chair  of  course."  Bonaparte 
seated  himself  in  the  president's  chair  as  though 
it  had  been  a  throne,  and  the  throne  of  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  due 
course  of  inheritance.  Sieyes  was  quite  chap- 
fallen,  for  he  found  he  had  placed  a  master  over 
his  head.  The  daring,  irreverent'soldier,  who  had 
no  thought  of  confining  himself  to  the  military 
department,  as  the  civilians  who  had  worked  with 
him  had  calculated  he  would  do,  treated  the  logi- 
cian's last  masterpiece  with  no  more  respect  than 
he  would  have  treated  an  order  of  the  day,  or  a 
dispatch  badly  written  out  by  a. blundering  aide- 


de-camp  ;  and  he  clipped,  cut,  and  hacked  Sieyes's 
new  constitution,  until  it  was  no  longer  recognis- 
able. Sieyes  had  strengthened  the  executive,  but 
not  half  enough  for  Bonaparte;  but  both  the 
original  scheme  and  the  modification  •  of  it  de- 
prived the  French  people  of  every  direct  election 
of  their  representatives,  and  set  up  a  tri-partite 
legislature  which  could  only  become  slavish  and 
contemptible.  As  finally  promulgated  on  the 
24th  of  December,  this  "  Constitution  of  the  Year 
YIIL,"  as  it  is  called,  established  three  consuls, 
or  a  chief  consul  with  two  inferior  ones,  who  were 
to  have  only  a  deliberative  voice,  the  first  or  chief 
consul  having  the  power  of  appointing  to  all 
public  offices,  and  of  proposing  all  public  mea- 
sures, such  as  peace  (x  war ;  while  he  also  com- 
manded the  forces,  and  superintended  both  the  in- 
ternal and  foreign  departments  of  the  state.  There 
were — 1.  A  Senate  called  Conservative,  composed 
of  only  eighty  members,  appointed  for  life,  and  en- 
joying high  salaries;  2.  A  Legislative  Body,  of 
three  hundred  members,  one-fifth  of  whom  were 
to  be  renewed  annually ;  3.  A  Tribunate,  of  one 
hundred  members,  of  whom  also  one-fifth  were  to 
be  renewed  every  year.  The  consuls  chose  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  chose,  out  of  lists  of  candi- 
dates presented  by  the  electoral  colleges,  both  the 
legislative  body  and  the  tribunate.  The  consuls, 
or  rather  the  first  consul,  had  the  initiative,  or  the 
sole  right  of  proposing  acts  of  legislation;  the 
senate  was  to  sit  privately  with  closed  doors ;  the 
legislative  body  was  to  vote,  but  not  debate  or 
speak,  dl  the  speaking  being  reserved  to  the  tri- 
bunate. The  process  was  this : — the  first  consul 
sent  in  his  project  of  law  to  the  tribunate,  who 
debated  it,  but  without  voting  upon  it,  for  the 
voting  was  reserved  for  the  legislative  body,  who 
were  not  allowed  to  speak;  when  the  tribunate 
had  debated  the  project,  they  left  the  business  to 
the  legislative  body,  who  silently  voted  by  ballot, 
and  then  returned  the  act  to  the  quarter  where  it 
had  originated,  or  to  the  consul,  who  made  it  law 
by  putting  his  signature  to  it  and  promulgating  it. 
Left  perfectly  free  to  choose  his  own  two  satellites, 
Bonaparte  would  have  retained  Sieyes,  but  the  ex- 
abbe  preferred  taking  the  place  of  senator,  with 
the  yearly  salary  of  25,000  francs,  and  the  royal 
domain  of  Crosne  in  the  park  of  Versailles.  Cam- 
baso^res  and  Lebrun,  who  had  both  been  brought 
up  to  the  law,  were  appointed  second  and  third  con- 
suls. Roger  Ducos  was  also  put  into  the  senate. 
The  first  consul  very  soon  removed  from  the 
Luxembourg  to  the  piJace  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
he  lived  with  royal  state.  He  now  wrote  to  the 
King  of  England,  as  one  sovereign  writes  to 
another,  expressing  a  wish  for  peace,  but  without 
stating  any  conditions.  George  III.,  who  could 
scarcely  do  otherwise,  gave  the  epistle  to  his  secre- 
tary for  foreign  afiiiirs,  to  answer  it.  I»rd  Gren- 
ville  addressed  his  reply,  not  to  the  first  consul, 
but  to  Talleyrand,  now  the  French  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  Talleyrand  replied,  Lord  Gren- 
ville  rejoined,  and  there  the  matter  ended.    Our 
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oppofiitioQ  orators  attached  great  importance  to 
the  overture,  which  was  the  hollowest  of  all  that  had 
been  made,  for  the  first  consul  was  preparing  at 
the  moment  to  recover  Italy,  and  was  determined 
to  keep  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Nice,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  all  the  German  territories  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Tippoo  Sultaun  was 
destroyed.  To  recover  what  he  had  lost  in  the  lost 
war,  he  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Cabul  to  bring  the 
Afighan  tribes  down  into  India ;  he  had  negotiated 
or  intrigued  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and 
with  other  native  princes ;  and,  towards  the  end 
of  1797,  he  had  sent  two  ambassadors  to  the  Isle 
of  France  to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  French 
republic,  and  to  request  an  immediate  supply  of 
troops  (30,000  or  40,000  men  Tippoo  thought 
would  be  sufficient)  to  enable  him  to  expel  the 
English  from  every  part  of  Hindustan.  The  go- 
vernor of  the  Isle  of  France,  who  was  daily  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  the  English,  had  no  troops  to 
spare ;  but  he  forwarded  Tippoo's  letters  to  Paris, 
and  allowed  his  two  ambassadors  to  enrol  about 
150  Frenchmen,  "  the  refuse  of  the  democratic 
rabble  of  the  island,"  some  of  whom  were  lying  in 
gaol  at  the  time.  But,  when  the  moment  came  for 
embarking,  nearly  one-half  of  these  desperadoes 
refused  to  go  to  conquer  India.  Some  sixty  or 
seventy  of  them,  however,  arrived  at  Mangaiore, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Tippoo's  capital,  where 
one  of  their  first  operations  was  to  set  np  a  tree  of 
liberty,  surmounted  by  the  red  nightcap  of  liberty 
and  equality.  They  next  organised  a  Jacobin  club 
in  Seringapatam,  and  bestowed  upon  the  bewildered 
Oriental  despot  the  republican  appellation  of 
Citizen  Tippoo.*  As  soon  as  Bonaparte  had  ar- 
rived in  Egypt  he  had  dispatched  a  letter  to  Tippoo, 
requesting  him  to  send  a  confidential  person  to 
Suez  or  Cairo,  to  confer  with  him  and  concert 
measures  for  the  liberation  of  India ;  but  it  ap- 
pears doubtful  whether  this  epistle  ever  reached 
the  Sultan.  The  embassy  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
the  arrival  of  Frenchmen  at  Seringapatam  (but  not 
their  number),  the  intrigues  set  on  foot  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  Tippoo  was 
rapidly  increasing  his  army,  all  became  known  to 
the  government  at  Calcutta.  The  Earl  of  Mom- 
ingtou  (afterwards  Marquess  Wellesley),  who  was 
now  governor-general,  determined  to  anticipate  the 
Sultan ;  and,  after  demanding  explanations  which 
were  never  given,  his  lordship  sent  General  Harris 
into  the  Mysore  country  with  24,000  men,  and 
called  up  General  Stuart  with  the  Bombay  army 
of  about  7000  men  to  co-operate  with  Harris. f 
General  Harris,  moreover,  was  joined  at  Vellore  by 
a  strong  British  detachment  serving  with  the  Nizam, 

*  It  appear*  that  a  good  portion  of  these  soidUant  FreDchmen. 
viXio  arrived  in  India  and  Mt  up  th«  amusing  novelty  of  a  Jacobin  club 
ill  the  capital  (if  Mysore,  were  Caffres  and  liair-castes. 

These  SerinsapaUm  Jacobin  cIuIm  were  d'utinguished  by  tliis  pecu* 
liarity,  that  the  roeroben  were  retiuired  to  swear  hatred  to  tyranny, 
the  tave  of  liberty,  and  the  destrucUm  qfall  kingt  and  $uoere!gai—€Xcept 
the  gond  and/aith/ttl  ally  of  the  French  repvbUc.  Citixkn  1  ippoo. 

f  Most  of  tliese  tioop*  were  sepoys:  the  number  of  Kuroptjuns  in 
llmriii's  army  was  not  much  above  4000 ;  in  Stuart'*  army  it  tell  short 
or»)00. 


and  by  some  regiments  of  sepoys  which  the  Nizam 
had  raised,  and  which  were  officered  by  English- 
men. Harris  entered  the  Mysore  territory  on  the 
5th  of  March  (1799),  and  moved  straight  on  for 
Seringapatam,  reducing  all  the  forts  in  his  way. 
General  Stuart's  advance  was  attended  with  greater 
difficulty,  and  with  some  loss,  for  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  main  army  of  Tippoo.  On  the  27th 
of  Marcli,  when  Harris  was  within  two  days'  march 
of  Seringapatam,  he  found  the  active  Sultan  drawn 
up  to  oppose  him.  In  the  action  which  ensued 
Colonel  Wellesley  (now  Duke  of  Wellington)  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself;  and  it  was  his  re- 
giment, the  33rd,  that  decided  the  affair.  Tippoo 
then  retreated,  and  threw  himself  with  his  whole 
army  into  Seringapatam,  the  fortifications  of  which 
had  been  improved  and  increased  since  General 
Abercromby's  attack  in  1192.  On  the  5th  of 
April  General  Harris  took  up  ground  for  the  siege ; 
and  on  the  14th  he  was  joined  by  General  Stuart 
with  the  Bombay  army.  Now  Tippoo  sent  the 
most  humble  letters  and  messages :  but  it  was  too 
late ;  and  at  no  time  could  the  slightest  confidence 
be  placed  in  him,  or  in  any  treaty  that  he  might 
sign.  On  the  30th  of  April  the  besiegers  began  to 
batter  in  breach ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May  Seringa- 
patam was  stormed  and  captured.  Two  of  his 
sons  were  taken  alive ;  but  Tippoo  fell  near  one 
of  the  gates,  and  was  found,  not  without  a  diligent 
search,  buried  under  a  heap  of  dead  bodies.*  Hit 
territories  were  immediately  divided  among  his 
enemies  :  the  English  kept  Seringapatam,  with  the 
island  on  which  it  is  situated,  the  whole  of  his  ter- 
ritory on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  district  of  Coim- 
batoor,  with  all  the  country  that  intervened  between 
the  Company's  possessions  on  the  western  and  their 
possessions  on  the  eastern  coast,  thus  obtaining  a 
direct  communication  and  uninterrupted  domi- 
nion from  sea  to  sea :  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan 
obtained  a  more  inland  country,  affording  a  re- 
venue equal  to  that  yielded  by  the  country  which 
the  English  appropriated  ;  and  another  great  tract 
of  country  was  conferred,  as  a  separate  and  nomi- 
nally independent  state,  on  a  child,  the  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  Rajahs,  who  had  been  dis- 
possessed by  Tippoo's  father,  Hyder  Ali.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  successes  British  India,  instead 
of  being  invaded,  was  enabled  to  send  an  armament 
across  the  ocean  and  up  the  Red  Sea,  to  assist  in 
driving  the  French  invaders  out  of  Egypt. 

The  British  parliament  was  assembled  as  early 
as  the  24th  of  September,  when  the  government 
entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  success  for  the  Anglo- 
Russian  army  in  Holland.  A  bill  was  instantly 
introduced  to  facilitate  the  reinforcing  our  r^^lar 
army,  by  allowing  three-fifths  of  the  militia  of  each 
county  to  enlist  in  the  regulars  for  service  within 
Europe ;  and  it  was  passed  into  a  law  on  the  4th 
of  October.  The  remainder  of  the  aeasion,  previous 

•  Tippoo's  Ijodv  was  warm  when  first  discovered;  Wseywwere 
wide  opt-u  ;  and  Colonel  WelleslfV  and  Mnjor  AlUn  doabted  for  mme 
miuuUM  whether  he  were  uot  mUvc.  He  had  four  wounds  j  tluee  iu 
tiie  bjdy  and  one  iu  his  lempld. 
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to  the  Christmas  recess,  was  occupied  by  commer- 
cial and  financial  matters. 

A.D.  1800.  After  the  recess  the  sense  of  parlia- 
ment vas  shown  by  divisions  which  took  place  on 
an  address  to  the  king  in  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct pu)rsued  towards  the  first  consul.  In  the 
Lords  there  were  79  votes  for  the  address  to  6 
against  it,  and  in  the  Commons  260  to  64.  "  As  a 
sincere  lover  of  peace,"  said  Pitt,  "  I  will  not  sacri- 
fice it,  by  grasping  at  the  shadow,  when  the  sub- 
stance is  not  within  my  reach.'*  In  replying  to 
Mr.  Erskine,  who  had  published  a  pamphlet  to 
prove  that  England  and  her  allies  had  been  the 
first  aggressors,  and  had  contracted  the  guilt  of 
beginning  a  war  with  France  without  necessitj'  or 
provoAtion,  Pitt  exposed  the  inaccuracy  of  dates, 
and  the  false  reasoning  of  all  those  who  had  spoken 
or  written  on  that  side  of  the  question.  He  de- 
clared that  the  causes  of  war  which  existed  at  the 
beginning,  or  arose  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions with  M.  Chauvelin,  were  such  as  would 
have  justified,  twenty  times  over,  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  this  country.  It  was  only  re- 
cently that  any  party  or  person  in  France  had 
thought  of  accusing  England  of  being  the  cause  of 
this  destructive  war.  All  the  different  parties  in 
France  had  accused  one  another  of  plunging  their 
country  into  an  unnecessary  contest  with  England : 
thus  the  friends  of  Brissot  charged  Robespierre 
with  the  war  with  this  country,  and  the  friends  of 
Robespierre  charged  it  on  Brissot ;  but  both  ac- 
quitting England.  The  testimonies  of  the  French 
governments,  during  the  whole  interval  since  the 
declaration  of  Pilnitz,  gave  'the  broadest  contradic- 
tion to  the  insinuations  now  made  that  England 
had  gone  into  the  war  through  ambition,  and  with 
views  of  conquest,  partition,  or  dismemberment 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  to  memory  the 
state  of  the  continent,  and  the  innumerable  aggres- 
sions of  the  French,  many  months  before  the  war 
began — the  demand  made  by  France  upon  Holland 
to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  on  the  ground 
of  a  general  and  a  national  right,  in  violation  of 
positive  treaties — the  discovery  of  that  sacred  law 
of  nature  which  made  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  the 
legitimate  boundaries  of  France— the  assumption  of 
the  power  which  the  French  had  affcfcted  to  exer- 
cise ever  since,  of  superseding,  by  a  new  meta- 
physical code  of  their  own,  all  the  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations — ^the  violated  neutrality 
of  small  and  weak  states,  and  the  clear  intimation 
that  all  countries  who  were  not  friends  to  the  new 
principles  would  be  considered  and  treated  as  ene- 
mies— the  confirmed  practice  of  sending  secret 
agents  into  every  country  in  Europe  to  inoculate 
the  people  with  the  Jacobin  virus,  and  drive  them 
into  sedition  and  open  rebellion  against  their  esta- 
blished governments,  whether  constitutional  or 
despotic.  "  They  had  already  shown  their  mode- 
ration, and  self-denial  by  incorporating  Belgium 
with  the  French  republic.  These  lovers  of  peace, 
who  set  out  with  a  sworn  aversion  to  conquest,  and 
with  professions  of  respect  for  the  independence  of 


other  nations,  who  now  pretend  that  they  departed 
from  this  system  only  in  consequence  of  your  ag- 
gression, themselves,  in  a  time  of  peace,  while 
England  was  still  confessedly  neutral,  without  the 
pretence  or  shadow  of  a  provocation,  wrested  Savoy 
from  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  proceeded  to  incor- 
porate it  likewise  with  France.  These  were  their 
aggressions  at  that  period  when  we  were  at  peace 
with  them ;  and  there  were  far  more  aggressions 
than  these !  They  had  issued  an  universal  declara- 
tion of  war  against  all  the  thrones  of  Europe;  and 
they  had,  by  their  conduct,  applied  it  particularly 
and  specifically  to  us.  They  had  passed  their  de- 
cree of  the  19th  of  November,  1792,  proclaiming 
the  promise  of  French  succour  to  all  nations  who 
should  manifest  the  wish  to  revolutionize  them- 
selves." Pitt  asserted  distinctly  and  positively, 
and  with  documents  in  his  hand  to  prove  it,  that 
from  the  middle  of  the  year  1791,  when  the  rumour 
was  first  heard  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  was 
taking  measures  to  check  the  torrent,  and  till  late 
in  the  year  1792,  we  were  not  only  no  parties  to 
any  of  the  projects  imputed  to  the  emperor,  but 
we  wholly  declined  all  communications  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  France;  while  to  Prussia,  with 
whom  we  were  in  connexion,  and  still  more  deci- 
sively to  Holland,  with  whom  we  were  in  close  and 
intimate  correspondence,  we  uniformly  stated  our 
unalterable  resolution  to  maintain  neutrality,  and 
avoid  interference  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  France, 
so  long  as  France  should  refrain  from  hostile  mea- 
sures against  us  and  our  allies.  No  minister  of 
England  had  had  any  authority  to  treat  with  foreign 
states,  even  provisionally,  for  any  warlike  concert, 
till  after  the  battle  of  Jemappe — ^till  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  repeated  provocations  which  had 
been  ofifered  to  us,  and  subsequent  parti&larlv  to 
the  decree  of  fraternity  of  the  19th  of  November. 
After  dwelling  upon  the  seizure  of  the  pope's  city 
and  territory  of  Avignon,  and  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted there  by  the  revolutionists,  and  upon  the 
seizure  of  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the 
bishop  of  Basle,  Pitt  reminded  the  House  how 
in  one  year  (1792)  the  French  had  hurled  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Austria,  against  Prussia,  and 
against  the  German  empire — a  declaration  which 
could  have  been  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  a 
combination  and  league  of  sovereigns  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  France ;  and  he  then  added,  with 
great  warmth,  "  I  say  that  some  of  the  documents 
brought  to  support  this  pretence  are  spurious  and 
false ;  I  say,  that  in  the  documents  that  are  not 
so  there  is  not  one  word  to  prove  the  charge  prin- 
cipally relied  upon — that  of  an  intention  to  effect 
the  dismemberment  of  France,  or  to  impose  upon 
it,  by  force,  any  particular  constitution.  I  say 
that,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  what 
passed  at  Pilnitz,  the  declaration  there  signed  re- 
ferred to  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI. :  its  im- 
mediate view  was  to  effect  his  deliverance,  if  a 
concert  sufficiently  extensive  could  be  formed  with 
other  sovereigns  for  that  purpose.  It  left  the  in- 
ternal state  of  France  to  be  decided  by  the  king 
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restored  to  his  liberty,  with  the  free  consent  of  the 
states  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  did  not  contain  one 
word  relative  to  the  dismemberment  of  France." 
He  insisted  that  the  explanations  which  Austria 
offered  to  France  were  in  themselves  satisfactory, 
and  sufficient  to  have  prevented  any  war  between 
those  two  powers,  if  one  of  them  had  not  been  fully 
determined  to  have  war ;  that  the  then  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  at  Paris  (M.  Delessart)  had  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a  great  prospect  of  an  ami- 
cable termination  to  the  discussions;  but  that  it 
was  notorious,  and  had  since  been  clearly  proved, 
on  the  authority  of  Brissot  himself,  that  the  violent 
party  in  France  considered  such  an  issue  of  the 
negotiation  as  likely  to  be  fatal  to  their  projects, 
and  thought,  to  use  Brissot's  own  woinds,  that 
"  war  was  necessary  to  consolidate  the  revolution,** 
Hence  followed  rioting  and  insurrection  at  Paris ; 
the  dismissal  of  M.  Delessai|;  a  most  insolent  and 
arrogant  ultimatum ;  and  then  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria,  a  war  which  was  nothing  but  a 
war  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  France.  The  king 
of  Prussia  had  declared  that  he  should  consider 
war  against  the  emperor  or  the  empire  as  war 
i^nst  himself;  that,  as  a  co-estate  of  the  empire, 
he  must  defend  its  rights ;  that,  as  an  ally  of  the 
emperor,  he  must  support  him  if  attacked ;  and 
that,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  dominions,  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  resist  the  progress  of  French 
principles,  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  With  this  notice  before  her,  France 
declared  war  against  the  emperor,  and  the  war 
with  Prussia  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
aggression.  The  war  against  the  king  of  Sardinia 
followed  next.  The  declaration  of  that  war  was 
the  seiziif  e  of  Savoy  by  the  republicans,  who  had 
found  out,  by  some  light  of  nature,  that  the  Rhine 
and  the  Alps  were  the  natural  limits  of  France. 
With  respect  to  Spain  the  war  was  evidently  and 
incontestaoly  begun  by  France.  Beyond  the  Alps 
the  king  of  Naples  had  been  outrageously  insulted 
in  his  capital,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Italy  had 
been  threatened  with  destruction,  long  before  any 
prince  or  government  in  that  peninsula  thought  of 
joining  the  coalition.  Pitt  drew  a  striking  picture 
of  the  proceedings  which  had  since  taken  place  in 
that  beautiful  country:  the  virtual  deposition  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia ;  the  conversion  of  Genoa  and 
Tuscany  into  democratic  republics ;  the  revolution 
of  Venice,  and  the  iniquitous  transfer  of  that  an- 
cient republic  to  Austria ;  the  expulsion  of  some  of 
the  helpless  princes,  the  plunder  of  them  all,  the 
beggary  brought  upon  dl  the  upper  classes  of 
Italians,  and  ue  anarchy  and  demoralization  intro- 
duced among  the  poorer  citizens.  He  bade  the 
House  look  at  the  fate  of  Switzerland,  and  at  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  that 
unoffending  and  devoted  country — "  a  country 
which  had  long  been  the  faithful  ally  of  France, 
which  had  never  given  any  cause  of  jealousy  to 
any  other  power,  which  had  been  for  ages  pro- 
verbial for  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  its 
manners,  and  which  had  acquired  and  preserved 


the  esteem  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe^which  had 
almost,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  been 
exempted  from  the  sound  of  war,  and  marked  out 
as  a  land  of  Goshen,  safe  and  untouched  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  calamities."  He  asked  whe- 
ther the  disasters  of  Switzerland — of  all  Europe — 
were  to  be  charged  upon  the  provocation  of  Eng- 
land and  her  allies,  or  upon  the  inherent  principles 
of  the  French  revolution,  which,  after  causing  such 
misery  and  carnage  at  home,  had  carried  desolation 
and  terror  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  ? 
This  inherent  principle  oif  the  revolution  was 
nothing  but  an  insatiable  love  of  aggrandisement, 
coupled  with  an  implacable  spirit  of  destruction 
directed  against  all  the  civil  and  religious  i^titu- 
tions  of  every  country.  This,  the  first  moving 
and  acting  spurit  of  the  French  revolution,  was  the 
spirit  which  animated  it  at  its  birth,  which  grew 
with  its  growth,  and  strengthened  with  its  strength. 
It  had  l^  invariably  the  same  in  every  period, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  every  party;  it  had 
been  inherent  in  the  revolution  in  idl  its  stages ; 
it  had  equidly  belonged  to  Brissot,  to  Robespierre, 
to  Tallien,  to  Rewbell,  to  Barras,  and  to  every  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Directory,  but  to  none  more 
than  to  Bonaparte,  in  whom  all  powers  were  now 
concentrated  and  united.  He  mentioned  the  seizure 
of  the  island  of  Malta  and  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 
"  The  all-searching  eye  of  the  French  revolution,** 
said  he,  *'*'  looks  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  which  can  be  found 
an  object  either  of  acquisition  or  plunder.  Nothing 
is  too  great  for  the  temerity  of  its  ambition — ^nothing 
too  small  or  insignificant  for  the  grasp  of  its  rapa- 
city." The  character  and  position  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  French  people, 
alike  precluded  the  hope  of  any  honourable  or 
lasting  peace.  In  treating  with  them,  the  most 
that  we  could  expect  would  be  a  hollow  truce  of 
some  twelve  or  eighteen  months'  duration;  and 
then,  if  tempted  by  the  appearance  of  some  fresh 
insurrection  in  Ireland,  encouraged  by  renewed 
and  unrestrained  communication  with  France,  and 
fomented  by  a  fresh  infusion  of  Jacobin  principles, 
Bonaparte,  taking  advantage  of  the  reduced  state 
of  our  fleets,  of  die  disembodiment  of  our  militia, 
of  the  reduction  of  our  regular  army,  might  tell  us 
that  the  hollow  truce  was  at  an  end  by  suddenly 
landing  30,000  men  on  the  Irish  coast 

On  the  17th  of  February  a  debate  took  place  on 
a  royal  message,  in  which  his  majesty,  after  inti- 
mating that  he  was  concerting  such  engagements 
with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, and  other  powers  of  the  empire,  as  might 
materially  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
mon cause  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  campaign, 
stated  that,  in  order  to  insure  the  benefit  of  this  co- 
operation at  an  early  period,  he  was'desirous  of  au- 
thorising his  minister  to  make  (provisionally)  such 
advances  of  money  as  might  be  necessary  in  the 
first  instance  for  this  purpose ;  and  his  majesty  re- 
commended it  to  the  House  to  enable  him  to  make 
such  provision.    Pitt  declared  that  500,000/.  and 
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no  more  was  the  Bum  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  advance  "  by  way  of  commencement."  Mr.  Ticr- 
ney  objected  in  strong  terms  to  every  part  of  the 
proposition,  taxed  Pitt  with  special-pleading  ambi- 
guity, and  defied  him  to  state  the  real  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  the  war.  •*  He  defies  me,"  replied  the  mi- 
nister, **  to  state  in  one  sentence  what  is  the  object 
of  the  war.  Not  in  one  sentence,  but  in  one  word  I 
can  tell  him,  that  it  is  security — security  against  a 
danger  the  greatest  that  ever  threatened  the  world ! 
It  is  security  against  a  danger  which  neyer  existed 
in  any  past  period  of  society — against  a  danger 
which  threatens  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  !"  The 
motion  was  carried  by  1 62  against  19.  A  proposal 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  disgraces 
which  had  attended  our  arms  in  Holland — an  in- 
quiry whichjnight  have  been  productive  of  much 
good,  if  it  could  only  have  been  conducted  in  the 
right  spirit  and  with  proper  moderation — was  in- 
stantly quashed  by  the  huge  ministerial  majority. 
The  total  of  the  supplies  voted  for  the  year  was 
47,490,139/.  In  detailing  his  ways  and  means 
Pitt  now  estimated  his  income-tax  at  only 
5,300,000/.,  but  expressed  a  confident  hope  that 
it  would  soon  yield  a  great  deal  more.  He  ne- 
gotiated a  new  loan  of  20,500,000/.  by  annuities, 
and  imposed  a  variety  of  new  taxes.  On  the 
annual  motion  for  renewing  the  act  for  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  bill,  there  was  a  very  stormy 
debate,  but  the  measure  was  carried  by  the  usual 
majorities.  The  attempt  of  the  maniac.  Had  field, 
on  the  15th  of  May,*  to  shoot  the  king  in  Drury 

*  Tlie  king,  on  thii  day,  ran  mora  than  one  risk  of  losing  hia  life. 
In  the  morniog,  wbUe  attending  the  field-exercises  of  the  grenadier 
bottalion  of  the  Guards,  daring  one  of  the  volleys,  a  ball  cartridge 
«  aa  flred  from  the  musket  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  ball  hit  a 
Mr.  Ongley,  a  clerk  iu  the  navy-oflBce,  who  was  standing  only  eii{ht 
yards  from  the  king.  A  rapid  examination  was  made  of  the  car- 
touche-boxes of  the  soldiers,  but  it  did  not  Lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
man  that  had  flred  the  ball.  In  the  evening,  as  the  king  entered  the 
box  at  Drarv  Lane,  a  man  in  the  pit,  standing  neiir  the  orchestra  and 
j)Mt  under  the  box,  discharged  a  pistol  at  him-  On  hearing  the  re- 
port his  majesty,  who  had  advanced  about  four  steps  from  the  door, 
Mtopped  and  stood  firmly.  The  man  was  instanUy  seized  and  carried 
behind  the  scenes ;  the  king,  apparently  not  in  the  least  disconcerted, 
came  forward  to  the  ft'ont  of  the  box,  and  then  the  crowded  and  very 
loyal  andienoe  cheered  enthuaiastieaUy,  and  made  the  ^rformers 
sing  "  God  save  the  king  "  twice  over.  In  the  green-room  it  was  pre- 
sently diKovend  that  Uie  man.  though  now  a  working-eilvenmith 
(to  which  trade  he  had  been  bred),  had  recently  been  a  soldier,  and 
had  served  on  the  Continent  in  the  l&th  light  dragoons;  that  he  had 
lieen  repeatedly  and  badly  wounded,  particularly  in  the  head ;  and 
that,  though  sane  and  rational  on  most  points,  he  was  insane  on 
others.  As  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  entered  the 
room  he  said  to  the  dnke.  "  1  know  your  royal  highness— God  bless 
you ! — ^You  are  a  good  fellow  1 — I  have  served  with  your  highness, 
and  (nointing  to  a  deep  eut  over  his  eye,  and  another  long  scar  on  his 
clieek)  I  got  tliese,  and  more  than  these,  in  fighting  by  your  side  1  At 
I^iucelles,  I  was  left  three  hours  amon:;  the  dead  m  a  ditch,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  I  had  my  arm  broken  hv  a  shot  and 
et|;ht  sabre-wounds  in  my  head  t  but  I  recovered,  and  here  I  am  1'* 
When  asked  what  had  induced  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  his  sovereign, 
he  replied,  that  he  had  not  attempted  to  Kill  the  king— that  he  had 
firod  purpiiaely  over  the  royal  box, — that  he  was  as  good  a  shot  as  any 
in  England,  and  must  have  hit  the  king  if  he  had  tried, — Chat  he  was 
wvary  of  life,  wishing  to  die.  but  not  to  die  by  bis  own  hands;  that 
he  had  hoped  the  people  would  have  fallen  upon  him  and  killed 
Itim,  and  that  now  he  hoped  the  law  would  flnlah  him.  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  belonged  to  any  of  the  politieal  societies,  he  answered 
J^o :  that  he  only  belonged  to  a  club  of  Odd  Fellows  and  to  a  benefit 
fwiciety.  After  ihis  lie  hi^n  to  talk  very  incoherently  about  dreams 
and  vlfions.  and  a  great  commission  he  hod  received  in  his  .sleep — 
about  martyrdom  and  persecution,  and  especially  some  mysterious 
^•rxwcutions  he  had  undergone  in  France.  He  was  tried  in  the  Court 
of  Kin^s  Bench  for  high  treason.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  he  had 
Imnoi  for  some  time  insane,  and  he  was  thorefore  acquitted,  but  not 
dlscliargod.  In  the  month  of  July,  1808,  he  found  means  to  esca})ff 
from  Bedlnm ;  but  two  daya  after  he  wns  re-taken  at  a  |mblic  liunse 
in  Deal,  and  brought  back  to  London.  The  rest  of  l)is  lite  was  spent 
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Lane  Theatre,  led  to  the  insertion  of  two  additional 
clauses  in  the  Insanity  Bill,  by  which  the  privilege 
of  bail  allowed  to  alleged  lunatics  was  considerably 
abridged,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  sovereign, 
which  had  been  so  often  endangered  by  the  at- 
tempts of  insane  individuals,  was  specially  con- 
sulted. The  scarcity  of  com  continued  to  ex- 
cite serious  alarm,  and  a  committee  of  each  House 
was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual 
means  for  remedying  this  distress.  These  com- 
mittees neither  brought  any  great  store  of  know- 
ledge to  the  subject  nor  displayed  any  great  fer- 
tility of  invention :  they  could  do  little  more  than 
recommend  the  use  of  brown  bread  instead  of 
white,  and  of  stale  instead  of  new  bread.  After 
much  discussion  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  bread  which  had  not  been 
baked  twenty*four  hours,  it  being  generally  ad- 
mitted by  the  noble  and  honourable  members  of 
the  committees,  and  by  the  reputable  London 
bakers,  that  people  would  eat  a  smaller  quantity  of 
stale  bread  than  of  new.  On  the  same  day  that  this 
bill  was  passed  into  a  law  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury recommended  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  a 
voluntary  association,  by  which  each  of  their  lord- 
ships should  bind  himself  to  lessen  as  much  as 
possible  the  consumption  of  bread  and  flour  in  his 
family,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  the  use  of  such 
articles  as  might  be  conveniently  substituted  in  the 
place  thereof.*  The  resolutions  of  the  archbishop, 
being  reduced  to  the  proper  form  recommended 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  were  passed  unanimously 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  a  message  was  sent  to 
the  Commons  to  acquaint  them  that  their  lord- 
ships had  come  to  the  said  resolutions  and  agree- 
ment. The  Commons  forthwith  concurred  with 
their  lordships;  and  subsequently  the  example 
was  followed  very  generally  by  persons  of  superior 
wealth  and  condition  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Bounties  were  granted  on  the  importation  of  grain 
not  only  from  America  and  the  Mediterranean,  but 
also  from  the  Baltic;  encouragement  was  given 
to  the  fisheries,  the  corn-mills  were  placed  under 
certain  regulations,  and  for  the  present  the  dis- 
tilleries were  all  stopped.  The  opposition,  without 
attempting  to  suggest  any  better  cure  for  the  exist- 
ing evil,  laboured  to  show  that  the  scarcity  of 
com  arose  solely  out  of  the  war,  and  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities  must  subject  the  country  to 

between  Newgate  and  the  mad-house,  and  he  died  in  New  Bedlam 
only  a  few  years  ago.  We  saw  him  iu  Newgate,  loose  and  asso- 
ciating with  other  prisoners  of  nearly  every  description,  about 
the  year  1813.  He  was  then  a  good-looking,  soldier-like  man,  with 
scarcelv  any  visible  signs  of  insanity.  But  we  were  informed  that  ho 
was  subject  to  occasional  paroxysms,  and  that  any  excess  in  drinking 
drove  him  into  a  fUrious  state.  And  yet,  when  toe  taw  kirn,  he  wot  ul' 
lowed  to  sit  drinking  beer  nearly  all  day  long  I 

*  One  of  these  resolutions  was  thus  solemnly  worded :—"  We  the 
undersigned  agree,  that.  untU  the  10th  day  of  October  next,  we  will 
not  consume,  nor  permit  to  be  consumed,  in  any  week,  within  our 
respectiva  famtties.  more  wheaten  bread  than  in  the  proportion  of 
One  (quartern  loaf  for  each  of  the  individuals  of  whom  our  said 
families  may  be  composed ;  and  also  that,  during  the  same  period, 
we  will  discontinue  and  canao  to  be  discontinued,  within  our  said 
families,  all  pastry." 

Before  thb,  Mr.  Wilberforce.  in  (he  Commons,  had  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  prohibition  ot  fancy  rollsand  biscuits,  nntlthe  prohihition 
of  the  \>se  of  oats,  except  for  the  use  of  man  f  and  of  hones  in  the  service 
o/gacemwuut. 
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all  the  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence.  Pitt  com- 
plained of  the  insidious  use  made  of  this  language 
in  promoting  certain  measures  out  of  doors — 
meaning  hereby  petitions  for  peace,  petitions  for 
parliamentary  reform,  &c. — and  insisted  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  unfair  in  reasoning  than  to 
connect  the  present  scarcity  with  the  war,  or  to  in- 
sinuate that  its  prosecution  would  interfere  with 
those  supplies  which  we  might  require. 

At  first  the  Irish  parliament  testified  no  great 
willingness  to  accede  to  the  Union.  The  resolu- 
tions which  had  passed  the  British  parliament  in 
1799  excited  a  terrible  storm  in  Dublin  and  other 
towns ;  but  it  was  observed  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  who  had  suffered 
most  by  the  late  rebellion,  preserved  a  sullen  neo* 
trality.  When  the  Irish  Commons  debated  the  ad- 
dress proposed  by  ministers  in  answer  to  the  speech 
from  Uie  throne,  in  January,  1799,  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  only  one  voie.  Yet,  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1800,  a  motion  made  in  the  same 
House  to  declare  their  disapprobation  of  an  Incor- 
porating Union  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  42, 
the  numbers  being  138  against  90.  On  the  5th 
of  February  the  whole  plan  of  the  Union  was  de- 
tailed by  Lord  Castlereash,  then  principal  secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  In  addition  to  the  resolutions 
already  mentioned,  as  adopted  by  the  British  par- 
liament, it  was  now  proposed  that  the  number  of 
Irish  peers  to  be  admitted  to  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  United  Kingdoms  should  be  four  lords 
spiritual  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  twenty-eight 
lords  temporal  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  the  number  of  representatives  to  be 
admitted  into  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
one  hundred.  The  storm  of  opposition  rose  to  a 
hurricane :  but  Lord  Castlereagh's  motion  was 
carried  in  the  Irish  Commons  by  158  against  115; 
and  in  the  Lords  the  measure  of  the  Union  was 
agreed  to  by  a  great  majority.  On  the  13th  of 
March  Sir  John  Pamell,  a  determined  anti- 
unionist,  intimated  his  conviction  that  improper 
infiuences  had  been  employed  over  the  present  re- 
presentatives of  the  Irish  people,  and  that  it  would 
b»  proper  to  take  tiie  sense  of  the  nation  in  a  less 
questionable  manner ;  and  he  moved  an  address  to 
request  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  present  and 
convoke  another  parliament — a  kind  of  Irish  con- 
ventional parliament.  Mr.  Saurin  spoke  strongly 
in  support  of  the  motion,  and  of  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  Irish  people.  The  solicitor-general  accused 
him  of  '•  unfurling  the  bloody  flag  of  rebellion.'* 
Mr.  Egan  accus^  the  solicitor-general  and  other 
members  of  administration  of  having  unfurled 
*'  the  flag  of  prostitution  and  corruption.'*  In  the 
end  Parneirs  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. After  some  more  vehement  debates  the 
whole  plan  of  the  Union  was  approved  by  the 
same  parliament  which  the  year  before  had  all 
but  rejected  it  in  toto  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  March 
the  two  Irish  Houses  agreed  in  a  joint  address, 
informing  his  majesty  that  they  considered  the  re- 
solutions of  the  British  parliament  as  wisely  cal- 


culated to  form  the  basis  of  an  incorporation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  kingdom; 
that  they  had  adopted  them  as  their  guide,  and 
now  felt  it  their  duty  to  lay  before  his  majesty  the 
resolutions  to  which  they  had  agreed,  and  which, 
if  they  should  be  approved  by  the  two  Houses  of 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  they  were  ready 
to  confirm  and  ratify,  in  order  that  the  same  might 
be  established  for  ever  by  mutual  consent  of  both 
parliaments.  On  the  2nd  of  April  this  address, 
together  with  the  resolutions,  was  laid  before  the 
British  parliament.  In  the  Upper  House  liord 
Holland  contended  that  a  Union  would  not  remedy 
the  discontents  of  the  various  descriptions  of  per- 
sons composing  the  Irish  community;  that  it 
would  not  insure  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  but 
would  increase  that  influence  which  was  already 
the  object  of  general  complaint ;  that  it  was  evi- 
dently offensive  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people ;  and  that,  if  it  should  be  carried  into  effect 
against  the  sense  of  the  people,  it  would  endanger 
the  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  and 
might  possibly  produce  irreparable  mischief.  Lord 
Grenville  defended  the  measure  as  equally  bene- 
ficial to  both  kingdoms;  and,  while  eighty-one 
peers  voted  with  Grenville,  only  two — the  Earl  of 
Derby  and  liord  King — divided  with  Lord  Hol- 
land.' In  the  Commons  it  was  held  by  some  of 
the  opposition  that  the  Union  would  injure  our 
constitution,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  the 
crown  arising  from  places  in  Ireland,  being  now 
to  be  concentrated  upon  only  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, instead  of  three  hundred,  the  former  number 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  augmented.  Pitt  replied  that  he  wished 
not  to  augment  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  that 
the  system  pro[k>sed  was  rather  calculated  to 
favour  the  popular  interest;  that  the  members 
for  Irish  counties  and  principal  cities  would  be 
sixty-eight,  the  remaining  thirty-two  members 
being  to  be  elected  by  towns  the  most  consider- 
able in  population  and  wealth;  and  that,  as  the 
proposed  addition  would  not  make  any  change 
in  the  internal  form  of  British  representation,  it 
would  entail  none  of  those  dangers  which  might 
attend  innovation.  He  said  that,  if  anything  could 
counterbalance  the  advantages  that  must  result  from 
the  Union,  it  would  be  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
in  any  way  the  representation  of  England;  but  that, 
most  fortunately,  no  such  a  necessity  existed.  He 
went  on  ; — **  In  stating  this,  I  have  not  forgotten 
what  I  have  mvself  formerly  said  and  sincerely 
felt  upon  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform :  but 
I  know  that  all  opinions  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
servient to  times  and  circumstances ;  and  that  man 
who  talks  of  his  consistency  merely  because  he 
holds  the  same  opinion  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
when  the  circumstances  under  which  that  opinion 
was  originally  formed  are  totally  changed,  is  a  slave 
to  the  most'  idle  vanity.  Seeing  all  that  I  have 
seen  since  the  period  to  which  I  allude ;  consider- 
ing how  little  chance  there  is  of  that  species  of  re- 
form to  which  alone  I  looked,  and  which  is  as  dif- 
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ferciu  from  the  modem  schemes  of  reform  as  the 
latter  are  from  the  constitution ;  seeing  that  where 
ihe  {greatest  changes  have  taken  place  the  most 
dreadful  consequences  have  ensued,  and  which  have 
not  heen  confined  to  the  country  where  they  ori- 
ginated, but  have  spread  their  malignant  influence 
to  almost  every  pan  of  the  globe,  shaking  the  fabric 
of  every  government ;  seeing  that  in  this  general 
shock  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  has  alone 
remained  pure  and  untouched  in  its  vital  prin- 
ciples ; I  say,  when  I  consider  all  these 

circumstances,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  if 
any  former  opinions  of  mine  could  now  induce  me 
to  think  that  the  form  of  rppresentation  which,  in 
such  times  as  the  present,  has  been  found  amply 
aufficient  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests 
and  securing  the  happiness  of  the  people,  should 
l;>e  idly  and  wantonly  disturbed  from  any  love  of 
experiment  or  any  predilection  for  theory.  Upon 
this  subject,  I  think  it  right  to  state  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  my  mind  ;  I  think  it  right  to  declare 
my  most  decided  opinion,  that,  even  if  the  times 
were  proper  fur  experiments,  any,  even  the  slightest 
change  in  such  a  constitution  must  be  considered 
as  an  evil."  In  conclusion,  Pitt  proposed  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  resolutions  voted  by  the 
Irish  parliament.  Mr.  Grey  moved  an  amend- 
ment, ''  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
hia  majesty,  praying  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  his  ministers  to  suspend  all  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Irish  Union  till  the  sentiments  of 
the  Irish  people  respecting  that  measure  can  be 
ascertained."  This  amendment  was  rejected  by 
236  against  30.  The  three  first  resolutions  were 
then  carried  without  opposition ;  and,  all  proceed- 
ings both  in  Ireland  and  in  England  relative  to 
this  great  national  measure  being  concluded  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  Act  of  Union  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  2nd  of  July.  On  the  29th  parUa- 
roent  was  prorogued,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
ezcpressing  peculiar  satis&ction  at  the  effecting  of 
an  entire  union  between  the  two  islands,  which  his 
majesty  would  ever  consider  as  the  happiest  event 
of  his  reign,  being  persuaded  that  nothing  could  so 
effectually  contribute  to  the  happiness  o£  his  Irish 
subjects,  and  to  the  strength,  prosperity,  and  power 
of  the  whole  empire.  But  there  were  other  less 
cheerful  notes  in  the  royal  speech,  for  the  course 
of  the  campaign  on  the  Continent  had,  by  a  sudden 
reverse,  disappointed  the  sanguine  hopes  which  had 
been  entertained  at  its  commencement. 

Bonaparte  tells  us  himself  that  the  answer  from 
London  filled  him  with  secret  satisfaction,  as  war 
was  necessary  to  maintain  union  and  energy  in  the 
state,  which  was  ill  organised,  as  also  to  maintain 
his  own  influence  over  the  imagination  of  the 
French  people.  But,  notwithstanding  this  secret 
satisfaction,  he  in  public  pretended  to  be  greatly 
grieved,  and  in  a  proclamation  to  the  French  peo- 
ple he  complained  of  the  obstinate  hostility  of  the 
English ;  and  called  upon  the  French  to  furnish 
men  and  money  in  order  to  acquire  peace  by  force 
of  arms.     Giving  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 


Rhine  to  Moreau,  the  First  Consul  assumed  the  di- 
rection of  the  army  of  Italy.  Having  made  a  de- 
monstration of  assembling  an  army  at  Dijon,  in 
Burgundy,  where  he  never  collected  more  than  a 
few  thousand  men,  mostly  raw  recruits  or  old  in- 
valids, Bonaparte  secretly  directed  a  number  of 
regiments  from  the  interior  of  France  to  assemble 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  town  of  Lausanne  and  along 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Austrians,  lulled  into 
security,  continued  their  operations  against  Genoa 
and  on  the  side  of  Nice,  recovering  the  greater 
part  of  that  maritime  country,  and  menacing  the 
old  French  frontier  beyond  it.  On  the  13ih  of  May 
the  First  Consul  himself  appeared  at  Lausanne,  and 
prepared  to  march,  with  about  36,000  men  and 
40  pieces  of  cannon,  up  tlie  Great  St.  Bernard, 
which  had  till  then  been  considered  impracticable 
for  the  passage  of  an  army  with  artillery.  His  left 
wing,  15,000  strong,  under  Moncey,  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  St  Gothard,  wliiie, 
on  his  right,  5000  men  under  Turreau  were  to  cross 
at  Mont  Cenis,  and  5000  more,  under  Chabran, 
were  to  pass  by  the  way  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 
The  passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  was  attended 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  lying  for  the  best  part 
of  the  way  among  rocks  and  precipices  and  ctenial 
snows.  The  cannons  were  di&mounted,  i)ut  into 
the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  and  dragged  by  the 
soldiers;  the  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  and 
carried  on  mules,  or,  slung  upon  poles,  were 
borne  on  men's  shoulders.  The  powder  and  shot 
were  packed  into  boxes  of  fir-wood,  which  were 
carefully  lashed  on  the  backs  of  mules.  Every 
mule,  nearly  every  sturdy  peasant  in  those  Alps 
was  hired  or  pressed  into  the  service ;  so  that,  as 
the  artillery  was  not  heavy,  the  baggage,  as  usual, 
very  light,  and  the  command  of  labour  immense, 
both  the  fatigue  and  the  difficulty  must  be  considei  - 
ably  exaggerated  in  most  of  the  French  accounts  of 
this  enterprise.  On  the  16th  of  May  Bonaparte's 
vanguard  under  Lannes  descended  from  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  into  the  beautiful  Piedmontese  valley  of 
Aosta,  being  closely  followed  by  the  other  divisions. 
On  the  17th  Lannes  drove  in  a  detachment  of 
Austrians,  who  were  as  much  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  the  French  in  that  quarter  as  if  the 
enemy  had  descended  from  the  clouds.  Between 
Aosta  and  Ivrea  the  fort  of  Bard  commanded  the 
direct  road,  the  deep  and  narrow  pass  which  leads 
into  the  Piedmontese  plains,  and  which  at  that 
point  is  not  above  fifty  yards  wide,  with  rocks  on 
either  hand,  and  the  rapid  river  Dora  running  in 
the  midst.  The  French  van  in  their  haste  came 
suddenly  upon  it,  and,  after  making  a  useless  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  fort,  they  fell  into  a  panic.  But 
Bonaparte  came  up  and  ordered  that  Fort  Bard 
should  be  turned  ;  and  this  was  done  by  climbing 
the  heights  of  Albaredo.  He  then  pushed  forward, 
driving  several  Austrian  divisions  before  him,  ibr 
the  Ticino,  on  the  banks  of  which  river  he  was  to 
be  joined  by  Moncey,  Chabran,  and  Turreau,  who 
had  passed  tlve  barrier  of  the  AIjm  by  easier  roads'. 
On  the  2nd  of  June  Bonaparl-e  entered  Milan  with- 
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out  any  opposition,  and  was  there  joined  by  some 
of  his  divisions.  On  the  5th  of  June,  after  his 
soldiers  had  eaten  their  shoes  and  the  leather  of 
their  knapsacks,  Massena  gave  up  Genoa  to  the 
Austrian  general  Ott  and  Admiral  Lord  Keith. 
More  than  a  week  before  this  event  Melas,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army,  advised 
of  the  descent  of  the  First  Consul  into  Italy  by  so 
unexpected  a  route,  retraced  his  steps  through  the 
Nissard  country  and  the  territories  of  the  Genoese 
republic,  being  followed  by  Suchet,  who  had  been 
contending  dmost  hopelessly  on  the  old  frontier- 
line  of  France.  With  considerable  rapidity  the 
old  Austrian  concentrated  his  scattered  forces  at 
Alessandria,  a  well-fortified  town  in  the  open  plain 
of  Piedmont.  We  must  pass  over  the  minor  ope- 
rations and  combats  to  come  to  the  decisive  affair. 
Marching  to  meet  Melas,  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Po 
at  Piacenza,  drove  back  Melas's  advanced- guard, 
and  took  up  a  position  in  the  plain  of  Marengo, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  insignificant  river  Bor- 
mida,  and  close  in  front  of  Alessandria.  On  the 
very  next  day,  the  14th  of  June,  Melas  came  out 
of  Alessandria,  crossed  the  Bormida  in  three  co- 
lumns, and  attacked  the  French.  For  a  long  time 
the  Austrians  carried  everything  before  them ;  and 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  seemed 
lost  to  the  French,  who  were  retiring  on  all  points, 
and  in  considerable  disorder.  Melas,  oppressed  by 
age  and  infirmities,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  he 
had  undergone,  and  fondly  fancying  the  victory  to 
be  secured,  quitted  the  field  and  returned  to  Ales- 
sandria. The  commander-in-chief  was  scarcely 
gone  ere  his  advancing  and  victorious  column  was 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  fresh  French  division 


under  General  Desaix,  and  was  presently  aflct- 
wards  charged  in  flank  by  a  mass  of  heavy  cavalry 
commanded  by  the  younger  Kellermann.  But  for 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Desaix  and  Kellermann, 
the  main  army  of  the  First  Consul  was  clearly 
ruined ;  and  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  luck  of 
the  man,  and  some  new  blunder  or  torpidity  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrians,  could  have  allowed  him  to 
recross  the  Alps  otherwise  than  as  a  fugitive.^ 
But  now  his  flying  columns  rallied;  and  the  Aus- 
trians, who  had  fought  hard  all  day,  allowed  their 
column  to  be  broken  :  General  Zach,  Melaa's  se- 
cond in  command,  was  taken  prisoner  with  nearly 
all  his  staff;  a  panic  arose,  and  horse  and  foot  fled 
back  in  confiision  towards  the  Bormida,  the  cavafay 
in  their  frantic  haste  riding  over  the  infantry.  The 
Austrian  official  report  sUted  their  total  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  at  9069  men  and 
1423  horses.  The  French  stated  their  own  loss  at 
only  4000,  and  that  of  the  Austrians  at  12,000. 
But  it  has  been  proved  that  the  loss  of  the  French 
must  have  been  much  greater.  Desaix,  who  had 
saved  them,  was  shot  through  the  heart  at  his  first 
charge.  He  had  arrived  from  Egypt  only  a  very 
few  days  before,  and  had  made  all  possible  haste 
to  join  'the  Fu^t  Consul.  Neither  during  the  battle 
nor  in  his  preceding  campaigns  in  Italy  had  old 
Melas  shown  any  want  of  judgment  or  of  firmness ; 

*  *  At  thi«  ens\»  of  hh  forttiiies  Nnpnleon  Bonaparte  ran  oOier  riaks 
beiidea  the  periloua  chances  of  war.  A  commercial  traveller,  who  had 
quitted  the  plain  of  Marengo  at  the  moment  when  the  French  weiv 
Dying,  poetea  to  Paris  with  great  speed,  and  announced  that  Bona- 
parte's army  had  been  annihilated.  A  republican  paitv.  who  were 
already  disgusted  by  the  more  than  regal  power  which  the  jroung 
First  doiisul  had  assumed,  promoted  an  intrigue  fbr  remoring  him 
from  the  head  of  the  government,  and  for  giving  his  power,  with  some 
proper  limitations,  to  Camot,  whose  pure  republlcaniam  was  suppoeed 
to  be  abore  snspidon. , 
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but  after  his  defeat,  and  when  he  came  to  negotiate, 
it  seemed  as  if  his  eighty-four  years  had  indeed 
reduced  him  to  a  second  childhood.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  Austrian  and  Italian  diplomatists  who  now 
gathered  around  him  may  be  more  answerable  than 
he  for  the  pusillanimous,  imbecile  (or  it  may  be 
treacherous)  throwing  up  of  a  game  which  was  not 
y^  lost — of  a  ffreat  game,  where  the  stake  was  little 
less  than  the  whole  of  Italy.  £yen  after  his  serious 
reverse'Melas  might  have  collected  in  the  field  from 
40,000  to  50,000  men ;  General  Ott  had  thrown  a 
great  force  into  Genoa,  and  most  of  the  fortresses 
were  well  garrisoned.  Yet,  by  the  armistice  con- 
cluded on  Uie  16th  of  June,  the  Austrians  gave  up 
Piedmont  and  the  Genoese  territory,  with  all  their 
fbrtresse^  including  Alessandria,  which  might  have 
stood  a  long  siege,  and  the  superb  Genoa,  which 
had  only  been  taken  from  the  French  eleven  days 
before  tnis  disgraceful  armistice,  after  a  very  long 
siege  and  at  an  enormous  expense.  The  French 
were  to  keep  all  Lombardy  as  far  as  the  river 
Oglio.  In  return  for  all  these  immense  sacrifices, 
old  Melas  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  troops  to 
the  line  of  Mantua  and  the  Mincio.  We  have  been 
assured,  both  by  French  officers  and  by  Italian 
gentlemen,  who  were  either  in  Bonaparte's  camp 
or  living  near  the  scene  of  the  battle,  that,  when 
the  conditions  of  the  armistice  were  first  made 
known,  all  were  astonished,  and  many  could  not 
believe  them.  On  his  return  to  Milan  from  Ma- 
rengo, the  First  Consul  was  received  in  triumph, 
like  a  consul  and  conqueror  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  Milanese,  who  are  rather  distinguished  by 
their  honest  simplicity,  called  him  the  unique  man, 
the  extraordinary  hero,  the  incomparable  model  of 
greatness,  the  liberator  of  Italy ;  and  exulted  at  his 
coming  to  restore  liberty  to  his  beloved  Cisalpine 
people.  Bonaparte,  in  return,  gave  back  compli- 
ment for  compliment,  spoke  a  great  deal  about 
letters,  sciences,  and  arts,  about  peace  and  its 
blessings,  and  even  about  religion.  He  ordered 
the  University  of  Pavia  to  be  re-opened,  and  a 
liberal  increase  of  salary  to  be  paid  to  its  pro- 
fessors ;  he  appointed  a  number  of  new  men — for 
the  most  part  of  indisputable  merits— to  fill  chairs 
in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  In  Milan  he 
created  a  consuUa^  or  council  with  legislative  power, 
and  a  committee  of  government  with  the  executive 
power ;  but  over  all  these  Milanese  or  Lombards 
he  put  a  Frenchman,  who,  nominally  minister  ex- 
traordinary from  the  French  repubhc,  became 
prime  minister  and  president,  or  dictator,  of  this 
provisional  government  In  all  these  matters 
Bonaparte  proceeded  according  to  his  own  ab- 
solute will,  and  on  his  own  single  authority,  not 
deigning  to  inform  his  brother  consuls,  or  the 
senate,  or  the  tribunes,  or  the  legislative  body  at 
Piiris,  either  of  what  he  was  doing,  or  of  what  he 
intended  to  do  in  future.  The  Italian  democrats 
and  ultra  republicans,  with  whom  alone  he  had 
sought  friendship  and  alliance  at  the  time  of  his 
first  invasion  of^  Italy,  were  now  spurned,  repro- 
bated, and  driven  from  the  light  ol  his  presence. 


as  dangerous  fanatics,  or  selfish,  rapacious,  tho- 
roughly immoral  demagogues.  The  fools  did  not 
dare  to  ask  where  was  the  perfect  liberty  and 
equality  which  he  had  promised  them  in  1191 : — 
among  themselves  they  called  him  an  aristocrat, 
and  even  a  tyrant,  but  in  public  they  only  spoke  of 
him  as  of  a  demigod.  The  men  he  called  around 
him  were  all  of  those  classes  which  had  passed  for 
the  aristocratic ;— they  were  men  of  family,  name, 
and  property,  or  men  of  learning  and  science, 
there  being  among  them  even  bishops.*  But  these 
personages  were  in  their  turn  to  be  ahnost  as  much 
cajoled  as  the  sans-culottic  party  had  been,  for  they 
were  artfully  led  to  hope  that  Bcmaparte,  himself 
an  Italian,  or  the  native  of  an  Italian  island,  whose 
mother-tongue  was  Italian,  whose  family  once  flou- 
rished on  the  banks  of  Amo,  and  had  transferred  it- 
self from  Tuscany  to  Corsica  only  a  few  generations 
since,  intended  nothing  less  than  to  give  a  national 
union  and  independence  to  Upper  Italy  at  the  first 
peace  he  should  be  able  to  make,  as  a  grand  pre- 
paratory step  to  the  independence  of  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula !  Other  Milanese  and  Lombards  of 
the  higher  classes,  whose  Italianism  was  less  fer- 
vent and  sanguine,  whose  patriotism  was  rather 
limited  to  their  own  portion  of  Italy,  and  whose 
hopes  or  wishes  scarcely  went  beyond  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace,  and  of  a  quiet,  unoppressive,  gentle 
government,  such  as  they  had  enjoyed  more  than 
once  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  and  especially 
in  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.,  but 
which  would  be  sweeter  and  dearer  if  it  could  be 
enjoyed  without  any  foreign  dominion,  trusted  that, 
when  the  storms  ofwar  were  blown  over,  they  might 
be  left  to  govern  themselves  in  tranquillity.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  of  these  hopes  could 
ever  have  been  entertained  by  rational,  well-informed 
men  (and  many  of  the  two  classes  of  hopefuls  were 
men  of  knowledge  and  of  genius),  but  we  know, 
and  from  other  sources  than  speeches  and  addresses 
and  adulatory  poems,  that  they  were  entertained 
and  fondly  cherished  by  many  of  the  best  of  the 
nobility  and  citizens  of  Upper  Italy ;  and  that,  too, 
in  the  midst  of  a  renewed  system  of  plunder,  spolia- 
tion, and  dilapidation ;  for,  although  the  more  pri- 
vate robberies  of  the  kind  which  had  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Conventional  commissioners  were 
checked  under  the  Consulate,  the  public  robberies 
were  perpetrated  as  unblushingly  as  ever.  Having 
established  a  provisional  government  in  Genoa,  and 
another  in  Turin — although  here  the  present  King 
of  Sardinia,  Charles  Emmanuel,  was  shut  up  in  the 
citadel  of  his  capital — ^Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  a  triumphal  entrance  on  the  3rd  of 
July. 

The  French  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under 
Moreau,  had  been  scarcely  less  successful  than  the 
army  of  Italy.  Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the 
25th  of  April ;  and,  after  defeating  the  Austrians 
under  Kray  in  several  engagements,  he  penetrated 
to  Ulm.  As  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the  First 
Consul's  successes  beyond  the  Alps,  he  crossed  the 
*  Carlo  Botu. 
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Danube,  drove  the  Auslriana  from  an  entrenched 
camp,  overran  a  great  part  of  Bavaria,  captured 
Munich,  the  capital,  and  pressed  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  emperor's  hereditary  dominions.  The  armi- 
stice concluded  in  Italy  did  not  extend  to  Germany ; 
but  Bonaparte  ordered  Moreau  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Austrians  for  a  truce  till  the  month  of 
September.  The  Russian  Czar,  instead  of  assisting 
his  imperial  brother,  now  seemed  disposed  to  joia 
the  First  Consul.  Conditions  or  overtures  of  peace, 
such  as  became  an  ambitious  conqueror,  were  now 
tendered  by  Bonaparte;  but  Austria  refused  to 
treat  without  England,  and  France  demanded  an 
armistice  by  sea  as  a  preliminary  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  England.*  The  object  of  this  last  de- 
mand was  as  transparent  as  air :  the  French  gar- 
rison in  Malta,  and  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
seemed  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  EngUsh, 
and  the  First  Consul  wanted  to  send  reinforcements 
to  those  countries  during  the  naval  armistice.  But 
the  armistice  was  instantly  refused  by  the  British 
government,  and  hostilities  were  recommenced  by 
land  and  by  sea,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  reciprocally  binding  them- 
selves not  to  conclude  a  peace  the  one  without  the 
other.  At  the  word  given  by  Bonaparte  from 
Paris,  three  French  armies  put  themselves  in  mo- 
tion nearly  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  The 
army  of  Italy,  now  under  General  Brune,  drove 
the  Austrians  from  the  Mincio,  and  beyond  the 
Adige  and  the  Brenta,  and  advanced  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Venice.  Macdonald,  with  another 
army,  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  being  pre- 
pared to  reinforce  either  Brune  in  Italy  or  Moreau 
in  Germany.  Moreau  himself  directed  the  heads 
of  his  columns  towards  Saltzburg  and  Vienna.  He 
was  met  near  Haag  bv  Archduke  John,  the 
younger  brother  of  his  old  adversary,  as  brave  but 
not  so  skilful  a  general  as  the  Archduke  Charles. 
A  battle  took  place,  which  was  decidedly  favour- 
able to  the  Austrians  ;  but,  hazarding  a  general  en- 
gagement on  the  2nd  of  December,  at  Hohenlinden, 
l>etwecn  the  rivers  Iser  and  Inn,  the  Archduke 
John  was  thoroughly  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
field  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.  Moreau,  ad- 
vancing, occupied  Saltzburg,  and  the  road  to 
Vienna  seemed  almost  open,  not  only  to  his  army, 
but  also  to  the  armies  of  Brune  and  Macdonald. 
In  this  terrible  condition  the  Emperor  Francis 
was  compelled  to  sue  for  a  separate  peace,  and  the 
British  government  obliged  to  release  him  from 
the  terms  of  his  alliance.  An  armistice  was  con- 
cluded on  the  25th  of  December ;  and  the  treaty  of 
peace,  called  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville,  was  signed 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1801.  It  ratified  all  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  in- 
cluded several  new  articles  very  humiliating  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  The  emperor  was  to  retain  pos- 
session of  Venice,  but  Tuscany  was  taken  away 
from  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand,  and  bestowed 

*  Preliniin»Hes  had  netually  been  sij^ned  Rt  Paris,  liy  Tallo)Tand 
fur  the  Fin»t  Consul,  and  by  the  CoQMt  d*  i»t.  Julien  Ccnr  Um  emferor* 
oatheSUturJuly. 
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upon  Ijouis,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had 
married  a  Spanish  princess — ^the  first  consul,  who 
had  need  of  her  further  assistance,  thinking  it  pro- 
per to  give  some  recompense  to  Spain  for  her  p«st 
services,  and  for  the  serious  losses  her  fleet  h«d 
.sustained  in  eucotmters  with  the  British.  The 
emperor  again  acknowledged  the  independence,  of 
the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  republics,  renauncing 
all  right  or  pretension  to  any  part  of  those  Italian 
territories,  and  a  new  and  extended  and  more  ad- 
vantageous frontier  was  drawn  for  the  Cisalpincs, 
the  line  of  the  Adige  being  taken  from  the  point 
where  that  river  issues  from  the  Tyrol  down  to  its 
mouth  on  the  Adriatic.  Piedmont,  which  Iny 
awkwardly  between  the  Cisalpine  and  Liguriaa 
republics,  was  for  the  present  left  to  his  Sardiiiiaa 
majesty  Charles  Emmanuel,  whose  fortresses  mvX 
cities  were  occupied  by  French  troops,  who^e  aul>- 
jects  were  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  whose  authoriiy 
scarcely  extended  beyond  the  waUs  of  the  ciiadtl 
of  Turin,  into  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
throw  himself  with  his  family,  and  a  few  faithful 
adherents.*  Through  the  mediation  of  the  Czar 
Paul,  the  King  of  Naples  obtained  a  peace  shorUy 
aAer,  agreeing  to  close  all  his  ports  against  the 
English,  and  our  only  remaining  allies,  the  Turks ; 
to  withdraw  some  Neapolitan  troops  which  he  had 
sent  into  the  Roman  States,  and  to  give  up  tlie 
principality  of  Piombino  with  some  other  small 
detached  territories  which  belonged  to  him  on  the 
Tuscan  coast  It  was  also  prescribed  to  him  hy 
the  first  consul  that  he  must  pardon  all  political 
o£fences  committed  by  his  own  subjects,  restore 
the  confiscated  property  of  the  Neapolitan  revo- 
lutionists, liberate  all  such  of  them  as  were  ia 
prison,  recall  all  that  were  in  exile ;  both  partie.-, 
or  royalists  and  republicans,  being  enjoined  by 
Bonaparte  to  realize  the  pohtical  impossibility  of 
forgetting  and  forgiving  everything  that  had  passed 
in  that  year  of  blood  1799. 

Through  the  timidity  of  the  court  of  Naples, 
which  became  a  perfect  panic  aAer  the  battlp  of 
Marengo,  the  supplies  of  corn  and  other  provisions 
which  had  been  drawn  from  Sicily  for  Uie  use  of 
our  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  of  our  forces  blockad- 
ing the  French  in  La  Valetta,  had  been  interrupted 
for  many  months  before  king  Ferdinand  obtained 
the  brief  respite  of  this  treaty  of  peace ;  and,  in- 
stead of  starving  out  the  French,  our  forces  and 
the  poor  Maltese,  who  co-operated  with  us  to  a 
man,  were  in  great  danger  of  being  starved  away 
themselves :  but  at  last,  afler  a  blockade  whicii 
had  lasted  for  more  than  two  years,  the  island  of 
Malta  was  surrendered  to  the  British  troops,  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Pigot,  on  the  1 5th  of 

*  Never  was  country  more  cniellv  plunderinl,  adtatcd,  and  timi  ti 
pieoea,  Uian  waa  nedmont  at  tbfn  mumnBt.  MaMena  demaudrd 
Uom  tUe  tahaufted  tTea«tiry  1,000.000  livrettptir  muoUi,  and  foodaMl 
clothing  for  all  the  French  nrrisoni.  Brune,  who  <tice  oded  Ma«- 
•ena,  agreed  that  the  troopa  ahottld-be  tBabitaioed  uot  oC  itie  moothlv 
million  ;  but  he  got  the  livres  and  did  not  maintain  the  trooH*:  I'i'  d- 
mont  was  therefore  obliged  to  make  up  the  detlclcijcy,  because,  if  tbf 
French  «oldier«  did  not  get  quietly  all  thai  they  nimtedl.  they  tsok 
li  by  force.  When  moncv  liecame  icnrce,  the  Frencli  commiisMnrd'A 
(IpniAOiWfd  the  lead  which  covered  tho  cupola  of  Hie  ma^iSceat 
church  of  Super]^— Carfo  Botta, 
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September.  The  work  ought  to  hare  been  done 
sooner,  but  the  prize  was  truly  great,  though  it 
could  l>e  valuable  only  to  the  power  that  held  the 
dominion  of  the  seas. 

Except  in  the  services  which.  Admiral  Lord 
Keith  had  rendered  at  the  useless  reduction  of 
Genoa,  there  was  little  more  deserving  of  attention 
in  any  of  our  military  operations  during  this  un- 
happy year.  The  small  island  of  Qoree,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  dependent  French 
factory  at  Joul,  surrendered  to  Sir  Charles  Hamil- 
ton, who  appeared  before  it  with  a  smaJl  squadron 
early  in  the  summer.  The  Dutch  island  of  Cura- 
90a  surrendered  to  a  small  British  force  at  the  end 
of  September.  Repeating  the  miserable  blunder 
they  had  committed  in  the  Quiberon  expedition, 
and  the  expedition  to  He  Noirmoutier  in  1795, 
our  ministers  sent  over  an  expedition  to  the  western 
coasts  of  France  to  co-operate  with  the  Breton 
royalists  and  the  insurgents  called  Chouans,  who 
had  flown  to  arms  while  Bonaparte  was  absent  in 
^^P^  ^^^  ^d  even  made  themselves  formidable, 
but  who  had  either  been  beaten  and  dispersed,  or 
conciliated  and  won  over  by  the  consular  govern- 
ment, months  before  our  insignificant  expedition 
appeared  off  the  coast.  All  that  could  be  done 
was  to  destroy  some  brigs,  sloops,  and  gun-boats, 
and  a  few  worthless  trading  vessels.  The  arma- 
ment then  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Spain  to  de- 
stroy the  arsenal  and  the  shipping  at  Ferrol ;  but 
the  commander  of  our  land  troops.  Sir  James 
Pulteney,  fancying  the  defences'  of  the  place  too 
strong,  re-embarked  his  troops  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  landed,  and  came  awav  without  dping  any- 
thing. Some  time  after  this  Pulteney  proceeded  to 
Gibraltar  and  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  who,  with  the  Mediterranean 
lleet,  still  commanded  by  Lord  Keith,  was  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Cadiz,  to  burn  the  arsenal,  and 
capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  Absurd  and 
apparently  contradictory  orders  had  been  sent  out 
by  our  government — by  the  admiralty  and  by  the 
secretary  of  state — to  the  land  and  sea  oflScers  in 
command ;  a  terrible  epidemic  was  raging  in  the 
city ;  Lord  Keith  shrunk  from  risking  his  ships 
in  a  bad  anchors^  and  among  land  batteries ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  October,  when  Greneral  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Moore  and  three  thousand  men  were 
actually  in  the  boats  to  make  the  first  landing,  they 
were  countermanded ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
amidst  heartburnings,  jealousies,  and  a  deplorable 
confusion,  the  whole  enterprise  was  given  up,  and 
our  fleet  sailed  round  to  Gibraltar,  blushing  at  the 
ridiculous  figure  it  had  cut  before  C^iz.  General 
Pulteney  was  soon  sent  with  six  battalions  to 
Ijisbon,  as  the  Spaniards  were  threatening  an  in- 
vasion of  Portugal ;  General  Abercromby,  who  had 
been  heating  about  the  Mediterranean,  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  nearest 
to  them,  with  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  cooped  up 
in  crowded  transports,  now  fancying  he  was  to  be 
called  upon  one  expedition,  and  now  upon  another,* 

•  0«mer4l  Mwra,  vho  wu  h«wtily  tired  of  thUfmiliDg  about  with- 


did  at  last  receive  positive  information  that  he  was 
to  be  employed  in  Egypt :  but  the  year  was  now 
spent ;  and  it  was  tlie  middle  of  December  ere  the 
armament  got  so  far  as  Malta. 

The  scarcity  of  grain  still  continued  at  home, 
depressing  the  national  spirit,  which,  during  the 
whole  year,  had  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  victory  or 
of  glory  to  cheer  it.  The  city  of  London  and  other 
places  presented  petitions  to  the  king  in  the  month 
of  October,  imploring  him  to  convene  the  parlia- 
ment. That  assembly,  which  had  taken  such 
paltry  means  to  relieve  the  distress  during  the  last 
session,  met  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  passed, 
in  rapid  succession,  a  number  of  acts,  granting 
bounties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  en- 
joining the  baking  of  mixed  and  inferior  flour, 
&c.  &c.  The  hand  of  private  charity  did « more 
good  to  the  poor  than  all  this  legislation;  sub- 
scriptions were  entered  into  in  ail  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  immense  sums  were  collected,  and, 
though  the  people  continued  to  be  stinted  in  the 
luxury  of  the  best  wheaten  bread — a  luxury  still 
unknown  to  every  labouring  population  in  Europe 
except  the  English — their  sufferings  were  not  so 
severe  as  might  have  been  expectol.  Some  riots 
which  took  place  were  mainly  caused  by  the  igno- 
rance and  impolicy  of  the  government  and  courts 
of  law  in  enforcing  the  old  laws  agamst  forestalling, 
regrating,  &c. ;  and  they  were  put  down  without 
bloodsh«l,  having  been  attended  with  no  conse- 
quences more  serious  than  the  breaking  of  some 
cornfactors'  and  bakers*  windows,  and  some  tri- 
fling temporary  addition  to  the  price  of  wheat,  the 
holders  being  terrified  from  Mark-Lane.*  The 
impulsive  ignorance  was  in  both  cases  the  same; 
but  in  Paris  the  bread-rioters  seldom  took  the  field 
without  committing  atrocities. 

After  sundry  attacks  rather  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  ministers  than  on  their  spiritless  conduct  and 
undeniable  mismanagement  of  the  war,  a  motion 
was  made  on  the  1st  of  December,  in  the  Com- 
mons, by  Sheridan,  for  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
earnestly  to  desire  him  to  enter  into  a  separate 
negotiation  with  France  for  a  speedy  and  honour- 
able  peace.  Tiiis  being  negatived  by  1.56  against 
35,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  on  the  4th  of  December,  moved 
an  address  to  implore  his  majesty  to  dismiss  his 
present  ministers,  '*  who,  by  their  profusion  and 
extravagance,  had  brought  their  country  to  the 
brink  of  famine  and  ruin,  and  who,  by  their 
incapacity,  had  shown  themselves  unequal  to  con- 
duct the  war  with  effect,  or  enter  into  negoti- 
ations of  peace  with  honour."  This  was  rejected 
by  66  against  13.  Supplies  were  voted  for  three 
lunar  months  only.  For  the  service  of  the  navv 
120,000  men,  including  marines,  were  granted, 

out  any  determined  oh^eet,  «yi  that  the  •rroamont  looked  M  if  it 
were  rovin,;  in  quest  of  adTenlure*  and  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

It  is  not  wiay  to  conceive  anytlilng  more  like  imbecility  than  the 
whole  mauiiKinaent  of  thia  year  •  var  Uy  our  government. 

*  There  were  men.  e\en  in  dte  Britl»h  parliament,  lu  ignomnt  of 
the  Arvt  priodplei  of  piiblie  economy,  that  they  would  have  made  the 
leKialaturo  interfere  in  regulatinjf  the  price  of  corn  and  other  com- 
mtktitiee.  or  in  fixing'  that  maximum  Ihw  which  hail  caused  such 
de»iieimte CI Afuiiou  and  ntisieliief  in  Franco;  hat,  lackily,  these legis- 
latun  «<»«  but  a  oontcmfUble  miuotity. 
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from  the  l«t  of  JaDuary  to  the  Ist  of  April,  1801. 
According  to  the  army  returns  the  number  of  men 
killed  in  action,  or  who  had  died  in  the  service  of 
the  army,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  was  48,971,  and  the  number  of  e£fective  men, 
rank  and  file,  including  invalids,  militia,  and  fo- 
reign corps,  as  well  as  the  regular  and  fencible 
troops  actually  serving  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain, 
was  168,082. 

On  the  last  da^  of  the  year  the  king  closed  the 
session  of  parliament,  notifying  that  the  time 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  necessarily  terminated  their 
proceedings ;  and  that  the  impbrial  parliament 
(as  the  united  parliament  was  to  be  called)  was 
appointed  to  meet  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1801. 

AJ).  1801.  On  the  1st  of  January  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  concerning  the  roval  style  and 
titles  and  armorial  ensigns,  henceforward  to  be 
used  as  appertaining  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  regal  title  was  expressed  in 
English  by  the  words,  "  George  the  Third,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.*' 
Thus  was  judiciously  relinquished  the  old  title  of 
King  of  France,  which,  since  the  days  of  Henry 
v.,  had  been  a  ridiculous  assumption  on  the  part 
of  our  sovereigns.  The  arms  or  ensigns  armorial 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  ordered  to  be,  quar- 
terly, first  and  fourth  England,  second  Scotland, 
third  Ireland.  A  new  great  seal  was  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  alterations  made  in  the  royal 
titles  and  arms.  In  honour  of  the  Union  many 
new  titles  were  conferred  on  the  Irish  nobility,  and 
several  of  them  were  created  peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  the  first  imperial  par- 
liament was  opened  by  commission.  The  former 
members  for  England  and  Scotland  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Union,  to 
form  part  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Mr. 
Addington  was  re-elected  speaker.  The  king  did 
not  meet  this  parliament  till  the  2nd  of  Febru- 
ary, when,  all  the  members  had  been^  sworn,  and 
other  preliminary  matters  arranged.  In  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  after  adverting  to  the  happy  ac- 
complishment of  the  Union,  and  to  the  unhappy 
course  of  events  on  the  continent,  which  had  forced 
his  allies  to  abandon  him,  he  announced  that  a 
fresh  storm  was  gathering  in  the  north ;  that  the 
court  of  Petersburg  had  already  proceeded  to  com- 
mit outrages  against  the  ships,  property,  and  per- 
sons of  his  subjects ;  and  that  a  convention  had 
been  concluded  by  that  court  with  the  courts  of 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  renew  their  former  engagement  for  re-esta- 
blishing, by  force  of  arms,  a  new  code  of  maritime 
law,  inconsistent  with  the  rights,  and  hostile  to 
the  best  interests,  of  this  country.  He  stated  that 
he  had  tuken  the  earliest  measures  to  repel  the 
ag.gressions  of  this  hostile  confederacy ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  that  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment would  afiford  him  the  most  vigorous  and 


effectual  support  in  his  firm  determination  to  main- 
tain to  the  utmost,  against  every  attack,  the  naval 
rights  and  interests  of  his  empire.  Some  mem- 
bers of  opposition  recommended  conciliatory  mear 
sures,  and  eveQ  the  suspension  of  the  right  of 
search  we  claimed  at  sea,  or  a  tacit  assent  to  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  which  the 
Czarina  Catherine  had  first  raised  against  us 
during  the  American  war,  and  which  the  three 
northern  powers  were  now  about  to  revive,  hinting 
at  the  terrible  consequences  which  might  attend 
the  closing  of  the  com  ports  on  the  Baltic  in  this 
season  of  scarcity.  Sir  William  Watkins  W3rnne, 
on  the  ministerial  side,  said  that  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  besides  renewing  these  bygone  cbims  of 
the  right  of  neutral  flags,  and  abandoning  his  re- 
cent idliance  with  Austria  and  England — abandon- 
ing the  common  cause  of  (uxler,  and  the  balance  of 
power — had  committed  such  outrages  on  British 
subjects^  as  must  unite  every  individual  in  these 
kingdoms  in  a  firm  determination  to  avenge  and  re- 
dress the  indignity.  The  hostility  of  the  northern 
powers,  he  observed,  by  cutting  us  off  from  sop- 
plies  of  grain,  might  aggravate  the  dearth  of  com, 
but  the  mildness  of  the  present  season  afforded 
hopes  of  relief  at  home;  and  from  the  power  and 
valour  of  oiu:  navy  we  might  augur  socoess  in  our 
just  and  defensive  efforts.  Pitt  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  members  of  the  legislature  should  increase 
our  difficulties  by  starting  a  doubt  on  the  question 
of  our  right  of  search,  observing  that  it  was  singu- 
larly unfortunate  tliat  these  honourable  gentlemen 
should  have  first  begun  to  doubt  when  the  enemy 
began  to  arm.  He  defended  the  practice  of 
searching  neutrals,  which  it  might  now  be  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  vindicate  by  force  of  arms,  on  the 
plea  of  right  as  well  as  of  expediency.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  were  acting  had  been  universally 
admitted  and  acted  upon  as  the  law  of  nations, 
except  in  particular  cases,  where  it  had  been  modi- 
fied by  treaties  between  states.  As  to  the  particular 
treaties  between  us  and  the  present  hostile  con- 
federates of  the  north,  they  included  the  right  of 
search  in  strict  and  precise  terms.  So  mudi  for 
the  right ;  and  now  for  the  expediency.  Were  we 
to  permit  the  navy  of  France  to  be  supplied  and 
recruited  ?  Were  we  to  suffer  blockaded  ports  to 
be  furnished  with  stores  and  provisions  ?  Were 
we  to  suffer  neutral  nations,  by  hoisting  a  neutral 
flag  on  a  sloop  or  a  fishing-boat,  to .  convey  the 
treasures  of  South  America  to  Spain,  or  the  naval 
stores  of  the  Baltic  to  Brest  and  Toulon?  He 
asked  the  opposition  whether  the  navy  of  France 
would  have  been  swept  from  the  ocean,  and  left  in 
the  state  of  weakness  in  which  it  now  was,  if  the 
commerce  of  that  power  had  not  been  destroyed, 
and  the  frauduleut  trade  of  neutrals  prevented  by 
the  vigilant  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  ?  Mr. 
Grey,  allowing  that  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
Paul  had  been  that  of  a  roadman,  and  violent  and 
hostile  in  the  extreme,  wished  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  conduct  of  Russia  and  that  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  (the  last  of  which  three  powers  had 
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ever  sioce  the  beginning  of  the  Wat  leaned  towards 
France,  and  shown  a  decided  hostility  towards  Eng- 
land) ;  but  an  amendment  he  moved  was  rejected 
by  245  against  63.     Preparations  were  forthwith 
made  for  sending  that  British  fleet  into  the  Baltic 
which,  together  with  the  death  of  the  insane  czar, 
put  80  speedy  an  end  to  this  northern  coalition ; 
but  before  the  tremendous  battle  [of  Copenhagen, 
and  also  before  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition  (the  only  army  expedition,  of  all  that 
Pitt  had  planned,  that  was  successful  and  ho- 
nourable), the  premier  of  seventeen  years'  stand- 
ing retired  from  his  post.    While  recommending 
and  urging  on  the  Union,  he  had  flattered  the 
Irish  with  the  hope  that  that  grand  measure  would 
be  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  abolition,  or 
very  great  mitigation,  of  the  penal  and  disabling 
laws  aflecting  the  Roman  Catholics, — ^that  in  the 
united  parliament  the  obstacles  might  be  removed 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  emancipation ;  and  two 
anonymous  but  authoritative  papers  (one  known  to 
proceed  from  himself,  and  me  other  from  Lord 
Comwallis)  had  been  circulated  among  the  leading 
Irish  Catholics,  and  were  supposed  to  have  had  no 
small  influence  in  removing  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Union.    Before  committing 
himself  thus  deeply,  he  ought  to  have  ascertained 
whether  the  strong  religious  scruples  of  George  III. 
would  allow  him  to  redeem  his  pledge.    When  the 
question  was  first  mooted  (apparently  in  a  council 
held  towards  the  middle  of  January  of  the  present 
year),  the  king's  objections  were  found  to  be  in- 
surmountable.   At  the  levee,  on  Wednesday  the 
28th  of  January,  the  king  said  to  Dundas,  '^  What 
is  this  that  this   young  lord  (Castlereagh)  has 
brought  over,  which  they  are  going  to  throw  at 
my  head  ?"     Lord  Castlereagh  had  brought  over 
some  plan  of  Catholic  emancipation.     The  king 
continued,  ^'  I  shall  reckon  any  man  my  personiU 
enemy  who  proposes  any  such  measure !     This  is 
the  most  Jacobinical  thing  I  ever  heard  of!" 
**  You  will  find,"  said  Dundas,  '^  among  those  who 
are  friendly  to  that  measure,  some  you  never  sup- 
posed to  be  your  enemies.  "*    On  the  3 1  st  of  Janu- 
ary Pitt  wrote  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  stating  that  the 
important  questions  respecting  the  Catholics  and 
dissenters  must  natur^ly  be  agitated  in  consequence 
of  the  Union;  that  the  knowledge  of  his  majesty's 
general  indisposition  to  any  change  of  the  laws  on 
this  subject  must  always  have  made  this  a  painful 
task  to  him ;  and  that  it  was  become  much  more  so 
by  learning  from  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  from 
other  quarters,  within  these  few  days,  the  extent  to 
^which  his  majesty  had  entertained,  and  had  de- 
clared, that  sentiment;    that  every  principle  of 
<luty,  gratitude,  and  attachment  must  make  him 
look  to  his  majesty's  ease  and  satisfaction,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  considerations,  except  those  arising 
from  a  sense  of  what,  in  his  honest  opinion,  was 
due  to  the  real  interest  of  his  majesty  and  his  do* 
sninions ;  that  under  the  impression  of  this  opinion, 
lie  had  concurred  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  pre- 
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vailing  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet ; 
that  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  and  dissenters 
to  municipal  offices,  and  of  Catholics  to  parliament 
(from  which  latter  the  Protestant  dissenters  were 
not  now  excluded),  would,  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  be  specified,  be  highly  advisable,  with  a 
view  to  the  tranquillity  and  improvement  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  general  interest  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  that  for  himself  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  measure  would  be  attended  with  no  danger 
to  the  established  church,  or  to  the  Protestant  in- 
terest in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  Uiat,  now  the. 
Union  had  taken  place,  and  with  the  new  provi- 
sions which  would  make  part  of  the  plan,  it  could 
never  give  any  such  weight,  in  office  or  in  parlia- 
ment, either  to  Catholics  or  dissenters,  as  could 
give  them  any  new  means  (if  they  were  so  dis- 
posed) of  attacking  the  establishment;  that  the 
grounds  on  which  the  laws  of  exclusion  now  re- 
maining were  first  founded  had  long  been  nar- 
rowed, and  were,  since  the  Union,  removed.  After 
using  various  other  arguments  to  prove  that  Catholic 
emancipation  would  consolidate  and  give  full  e£fect 
to  the  Union  by  tranquillising  Ireland,  and  attach- 
ing it  by  the  bonds  of  affection  to  this  country,  Pitt 
hoped  that  his  majesty  would  maturely  weigh  what 
he  now  humbly  submitted  to  him,  declaring  that 
in  the  interval  that  his  majesty  might  wis^  for 
consideration,  he  would  not,  on  his  part,  importune 
his  majesty  with  any  unnecessary  reference  to  the 
subject ;  and  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  abstain  from 
al\  agitation  of  this  subject  in  parliament,  and  to 
prevent  it,  as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  on  the 
part  of  others.  But  then  he  said,  that,  if  his  ma- 
jesty's objections  to  the  measure  proposed  shotild 
not  be  removed,  or  sufficiently  diminished  to  admit 
of  its  being  brought  forward  with  his  majesty's 
full  concurrence,  and  with  the  whole  weight  of 
government,  he  must  beg  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
sign— ^adding,  however,  that,  if  his  majesty  should 
consider  his  services  necessary  at  the  present  crisis, 
he  would  not  withdraw  himself  immediately,  but 
would  even  continue,  fw  such  a  short  further  in- 
terval as  might  be  necessary,  to  oppose  the  agita- 
tion or  decision  of  the  question  in  parliament,  as 
far  as  he  could  consistently  with  the  line  to  which 
he  felt  bound  uniformly  to  adhere — of  reserving  to 
himself  a  full  latitude  on  the  principle  itself,  and 
objecting  only  to  the  time,  and  to  the  temper  and 
circumstances  of  the  moment* 

On  the  very  next  day — the  1st  of  February — the 
king  replied  by  letter,  beginning  with  expressing 
his  cordial  affection  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  high  opi- 
nion of  his  talents  and  integrity.  "  These  feelings 
greatly  add,"  said  his  majesty,  *^  to  my  uneasiness 
on  this  occasion ;  but  a  sense  of  religious  as  well 

«  Lfltten  fiom  hU  Mi^esty  Kin^  George  III.  to  the  Ute  Loid 
KenvoD,  on  the  Coronation  Oath,  with  hit  Lordahip'i  Answers ;  and 
Letters  of  the  Bisht  Honourable  William  Pitt  to  his  M^esty  King 
Georx«  III*,  with  his  Majesty's  Answers,  previoos  to  the  DiMolutiou 
of  Uie  Ministry  in  1801.    London,  1887. 

These  Important  letttrs  were  edited  by  the  second  Lord  Kenvon, 
son  of  the  noble  lord  who  wrote  several  of  them,  and  to  whom 
several  of  the  king's  letters  were  addressed,  and  .by  Dr.  Philj^ittii, 
now  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
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as  political  duty  has  made  me,  from  the  moment  I 
mounted  the  throne,  to  consider  the  oath  that  the 
wisdom  of  our  forefethers  have  enjoined  the  kings 
of  this  realm  to  take  at  their  coronation,  and  en- 
Amred  hy  the  obligation  of  instantly  following  it  in 
the  course  of  the  ceremony  with  taking  the  &icra- 
ment,  has  so  binding  a  religious  obligation  on  me 
to  maintain  the  fundamental  maxims  on  which  our 
constitution  is  placed,  namely,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land being  the  established  one,  and  that  those  who 
hold  employments  in  the  state  must  be  members 
of  it,  and,  consequently,  obliged  not  only  to  take 
oaths  against  Popery,  but  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion agreeably  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  principle  of  duty  must,  therefore, 
prevent  me  from  discussing  any  proposition  tending 
to  destroy  the  groundwork  of  our  happy  constitu- 
tion, and  much  more  so  that  now  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  is  no  less  than  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  whole  fabric.  When  the  Irish  pro- 
positions [for  the  Union]  were  transmitted  to  me 
by  a  joint  message  from  both  Houses  of  the  British 
parliament,  I  told  the  lords  and  gentlemen  sent  on 
that  occasion,  that  I  would  with  pleasure  and  with- 
out delay  forward  them  to  Ireland;  but  that,  as 
individuals,  I  could  not  help  acquainting  them, 
that  my  inclination  to  an  Union  with  Ireland  was 
prinoipally  founded  on  a  trust,  that  the  uniting  the 
established  churches  of  the  two  kingdoms  would 
for  ever  shut  the  door  to  any  further  measures  with 
respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  These  two  in- 
stances must  show  Mr.  Pitt,  that  my  opinions  are 
not  those  formed  on  the  moment,  but  such  as  I 
have  imbibed  for  forty  years,  and  from  which  I 
ne^er  can  depart ;  but,  Mr.  Pitt  once  acquainted 
with  my  sentiments,  his  assuring  me  that  he 
will  stave  off  the  only  question  whereon  I  fear  from 
his  letter  we  can  never  agree, — ^for  the  advantage 
and  comfort  of  continuing  to  have  his  advice  and 
exertions  in  public  affairs,  I  will  certainly  abstain 
from  talking  on  this  subject,  which  is  the  one 
nearest  my  heart.  I  cannot  help  if  others  pretend 
to  gtiess  at  my  opinions,  which  I  have  never  dis- 
guised ;  but,  if  those  who  unfortunately  differ  with 
ne  will  keep  this  subject  at  rest,  I  will,  on  my  part, 
most  correctly  on  my  part,  be  silent  also;  but  this 
restraint  I  shall  put  on  myself  from  affection  for 
Mr.  Pitt;  but  further  I  cannot  go,  for  I  cannot  sa- 
crifice my  duty  to  any  consideration.  Though  I 
do  not  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  changing  Mr. 
Pitt's  opmion,  when  thus  unfortunately  fixed,  yet 
I  shall  hope  his  sense  of  duty  will  prevent  his  re- 
tiring from  his  present  situation  to  the  end  of  my 
life^  for  I  can  with  great  truth  assert,  that  I  shall, 
from  public  and  private  considerations,  feel  great 
regret  if  I  shall  ever  find  myself  obliged,  at  any 
time,  from  a  sense  of  religious  and  political  duty, 
to  yield  to  his  entreaties  of  retiring  from  his  seat 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury."  »  To  this  letter,  written 
on  the  1st,  Pitt  replied  on  the  3rd  of  Febniary. 
He  said  that  the  final  decision  which  his  majesty 
had  formed  on  the  great  subject  in  question,  and 
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his  own  unalterable  sense  of  the  line  which  public 
duty  required  from  him,  must  make  him  consider 
the  moment  as  now  arrived  when,  on  the  principles 
he  had  already  explained,  it  ought  to  be  his  first 
wish  to  be  released  as  soon  as  possible  from  his 
official  situation ;  that,  although  he  wished  to  con- 
sult as  much  as  possible  his  majesty's  ease  and 
convenience,  he  must  frankly  confess  Uiat  the  diffi- 
culty of  even  his  temporary  continuance  in  office 
must  necessarily  be  increased,  and  might  very 
shortly  become  insuperable,  from  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  import  of  one  passage  in  his  majesty's 
letter,  which  hardly  left  him  room  to  hope  that 
those  steps  could  be  taken  fur  effectually  discoun- 
tenancing all  attempts  to  make  use  of  his  majes^'s 
name,  or  to  infiuence  opinions  on  this  subject, 
which  he  had  ventured  to  represent  as  indis- 
pensably necessary  during  any  interval  in  Vrhich 
he  might  remain  in  office.  He  said  that,  as  his 
majesty's  final  decision  was  taken,  the  sooner  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  the  better  it  would  be  for  his 
majesty's  service ;  that  he  trusted  no  long  delay 
would  be  found  necessary  for  forming  a  new  ad- 
ministration, which  might  conduct  the  service  with 
credit  and  advantage,  while  the  feebleness  and  un- 
certainty almost  inseparable  from  a  temporary  go- 
vernment must  soon  produce  an  effect,  bodi  at  home 
and  abroad,  from  which  serious  inconveniences 
might  be  expected.*  On  the  5th  of  February  the 
king  rejoined : — He  had  flattered  himself  that,  from 
the  strong  assurance  he  had  given  Mr.  Pitt  of  keep- 
ing perfectly  silent  on  the  subject  whereon  they 
entirely  differed,  provided  Mr.  Pitt,  on  his  part, 
abstained  from  any  disquisition  on  it  for  the  pre- 
sent, they  had  both  understood  their  present  line 
of  conduct ;  but  that,  as  he  unfortunately  found 
Mr.  Pitt  did  not  draw  the  same  conclusion,  he 
must  come  to  the  unpleasant  decision  of  acquaint- 
ing him,  that,  rather  than  forego  what  he  looked 
on  as  his  duty,  he  would,  without  unnecessary  delay. 
attempt  to  make  the  most  creditable  miDisterial 
arrangement  possible,  and  such  as  Mr.  Pitt  would 
think  most  to  the  advantage  of  his  service  and  to 
the  security  of  the  country;  adding,  however,  that, 
though  it  should  be  done  with  as  much  expedition 
as  so  difficult  a  subject  would  admit  of,  he  could 
not  yet  fix  how  soon  a  new  administration  would 
be  formed.t  It  soon  became  known  that  the  king 
had  intrusted  the  formation  of  the  new  cabinet  to 
Mr.  Addington,  now  Speaker,  who  was  the  son  of 
Pitt's  father's  favourite  physician,  Dr.  Addington, 
and  who '  had  been  brought  forward  in  pubhc  life 
by  the  Pitt  family  and  connexions.  On  the  10th 
of  February  I^rd  Damley  rose  in  the  Upper  House 
to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  part  of  the  conduct  of 
the  existing  administration.  Lord  Grenville  then 
stated,  in  the  most  downright  manner,  that  the 
failure  of  their  intentions  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  induced  them  to  resign  their  places, 
which  they  now  held  only  till  their  successors 
should  be  appointed.  At  the  earnest  request  of 
several  peers,  who  knew  the  real  state  of  the  kinj, 
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Lord  Damley  agreed  to  postpone  his  motion.  On 
the  same  day  a  letter  was  read  in  the  Commons 
from  Addington,  tendering  the  resignation  of  his 
office  of  Speaker,  on  account  of  his  majesty's 
declared  intention  of  appointing  him  to  a  situa*- 
tion  incompatible  with  that  post.  When  this 
letter  had  been  read,  Pitt  rose  to  state  that  he 
had  his  majesty's  commands  to  inform  the 
House  that  they  were  to  proceed  in  due  time  to 
the  election  of  another  speaker,  and,  in  order  that 
time  might  be  had  for  consideration,  he  moved  an 
adjournment  till  to-morrow.  Old  Sir  William 
Pulteney,  who  seconded  the  motion,  said,  ^'  I  have 
a  right  to  say  something :  I  am  now  an  old  man, 
and  have  seen  many  changes,  without  a  real  change 
of  principle:  I  wish  to  see  that  kind  of  change 
which  I  never  yet  saw ;  a  change  in  which  public 
men  of  all  descriptions  shall  act  from  no  other 
motive  than  the  good  of  the  public,  without  having 
any  view  to  their  own  personal  interests."  The 
adjournment  was  agreed  to.  On  the  following 
day — ^the  11th  of  February — the  House  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  a  speaker.  The  choice  fell  on 
the  attorney-general.  Sir  John  Mitford,  who  was 
proposed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  strongly  com- 
mended and  recommended  by  the  ministerial  or 
Pittite  party.  On  the  14th  of  February  it  was 
publicly  announced  that  the  king  was  confined  to 
the  house  by  a  severe  cold;  and  on  the  16th  the 
bulletin  declared  that  he  was  affected  by  a  fever : 
but  it  appears  now  to  be  fully  proved  that  his  ma* 
jesty  was  suffering  under  a  return  of  his  former 
indisposition,  brought  on  by  anxiety  and  agitation 
of  mind — an  agitation  occasioned  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  by  the  Catholic  question  and  the  re- 
signation of  Pitt*  On  the  16th,  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  supply  being  read,  Mr.  Harrison  rose  to  oppose 
it.  At  the  moment,  he  said,  when  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  pass  a  vote  for  so  lai^  a  sum  as 
28,000,000/.,  diere  was  no  ostensible  person  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  on  whom  responsibility  could 


*  '«  Fpb.  24.  The  king  it  Tery  ill:  it  U  reported  he  is  mad,  and 
that  WilUf  attend*  him.  We  are  in  a  ctrange  sitoation.  half  ami- 
niatry  in  and  half  another  out  Pitt  and  Dundsu  are  asdd  to  be  OTer- 
K»  helmed  with  dfbt."    .... 

"  Feb.  xs.  It  i«  certain  that  Dr.  Willis  is  with  the  k{n«.  The 
prinee  and  Pitt  were  together,  and  the  prince  said  to  Pitt,  *  You  are 
still  minister.'  To  which  the  other  replied,  '  I  hope,  if  a  re^encv  is 
required,  %-oar  royal  highness  and  I  shall  agree  better  tlian  llie  last 
time.'  '  Oh  1 '  said  the  prince. '  I  see  things  now  in  a  very  different 
lii(ht  from  what  1  did  theu.*  So  the  ministry  is  Anely  mottled.  81. 
Vincent  and  Hswkesbnry  are  installed,  and  perhaps  Eldon— the  rest 
■ot."    .... 

"  Feb.  27.  The  king's  fever  is  leaviog  him,  and  he  &  Just  now  as 
bo  was  when  he  began  to  mend  twelve  greats  ago.  They  say  liis  ill- 
ness was  brought  on  by  hb  taking  a  most  extraordinanr  doae  of 
James's  powders  of  his  own  aeoord.  If  he  does  not  make  haste  and 
recover,  there  will  be  a  regency  established  upon  the  resolution  entered 
into  in  1789."     .... 

**  Feb.  28.  This  morning  I  hear  the  king's  life  is  in  danger,  and 
some  talk  of  his  not  getlins  over  the  day;  but,  as  these  are  not  the 
roost  loyal  of  his  subjects,  I  cannot  trust  to  their  intelligence." 

**  March  fl.  The  king  is  recovering  fa^t,  both  head  and  health,  and 
there  will  of  course  be  uo  motion  miuie  in  the  House  about  his  situa- 
tion. "—/Hanr  ;  t«  '*  The  Ontru  </  Enrope  at  the  dote  of  the  Uuf  cett- 
turv,  hy  the  iate  Hemry  Smmbwme,  Esq.,  author  qf  TrateU  m  Spnin, 

^Iberforce  say*  that  '*  the  king's  agitation  at  boinff  urged  to  grant 
power  to  the  Romanist*  was  not  uulikely  to  expuee  him  to  such  an 
ntuck.  He  says  that  it  was  on  tb«  23rd  of  February  he  heard  in  t3ie 
House  of  Commons  "  of  the  king's  being  ili  in  the  old  vh^  since 
Thonday  evening  \MA,"-»Diaty,  m  Life  by  hig  Som, 


be  fixed,  for  the  proper  use  and  application  of  the 
money.  It  was  .quite  evident  that  Mr,  Pitt  was 
no  longer  in  his  former  official  situation,  and  ii* 
was  very  proper  to  know  who  were  the  persons 
that  were  to  direct  the  government  and  the  energies 
of  the  coimtry.  If  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  were 
allowed  to  obtain  this  vote  of  supply,  it  might  be 
truly  said  that  their  entry  into  and  their  exit  from 
office  were  both  equally  marked  by  a  wound  to  the 
character  and  consequence  of  that  House,  and  to 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  Pitt  replied  that^ 
whenever  there  arises  a  change  of  administration* 
it  must  be  left  to  the  king  to  determine  when  the 
new  arrangements  shall  take  place;  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  for  the 
House  to  assume  any  right  of  determination  or 
dictation  on  a  subject  of  that  kind ;  that,  if  any 
further  delay  took  place  in  voting  the  supplies,  the 
business  of  the  country  must  be  at  a  stand  still ; 
and  that,  if  any  such  delay  now  took  place,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  retire  from  office. 
He  added  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  not 
to  resign  till  the  House  had  voted  the  supplies  for 
the  year,  and  he  had  explained  the  plans  he  had 
in  contemplation  for  the  public  service.  As  for 
responsibility,  he  observed,  that,  though  the  present 
ministers  were  to  retire  from  office,  they  would 
never  be  far  out  of  the  way  when  any  inquiry  was 
proposed  to  be  instituted  into  their  conduct;  and 
the  new  ministers  who  were  to  succeed  them,  and 
under  whose  administration  the  supplies  must  be 
expended,  would  surely  be  responsible  for  their 
use  and  application.  Sheridan,  Whitbread,  and 
others,  supported  Harrison ;  but  his  motion  was 
negatived,  after  some  long  debates,  by  an  immense 
majority ;  and  on  the  18Ui  of  February  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply.  The 
sum  required  amounted  altogether,  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  42,191,000/.  To  raise  it  recourse 
was  had  to  the  old  system :— 25,500,000/.  was 
borrowed,  and  some  new  taxes  were  imposed.* 
Pitt  described  the  state  of  the  finances  and  of 
trade  as  very  flourishing.  The  year  1801,  he 
said,  might  be  called  the  era  of  our  prosperity 
as  well  as  trial.  Our  imports  and  exports  were 
far  greater  than  they  were  in  the  year  179L  The 
war  had  been  attended  with  a  constant  increase  of 
commerce  and  of  revenue ;  so  that  we  were  now 
distinguished  by  our  prosperity,  commerce,  and 
naval  superiority,  above  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world ;  and  it  was  singular,  but  not  more  sin- 
gular than  true,  that,  though  we  had  suffered  so 
much  from  unfavourable  seasons,  and  from  two 
bad  harvests  in  succession,  the  present  year  was  the 
proudest  the  country  had  ever  known  with  respect 
to  its  commerce.  There  was  no  denying  the  great 
increase  of  the  national  debt;  but,  without  any 
diminution  of  confidence  in  that  plausible  inven- 
tion, he  pointed  to  the  sinking-fund  as  a  sure  re- 
medy for  every  financial  evil.  Besides  the  twenty- 
five  and  a>half  millions  loan  for  Great  Britain,  it 

*  The  total  amonnt  of  the  income-tax  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
6th  of  April.  1801,  amounted  only  to  »,82».741/. 
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;  fbtlnd  neceMary  to  borrow  about  2,500,000/. 
for  Ireland.  Tlie  House  hafing  agreed,  after  some 
•light  alterations,  to  the  resolutions  upon  the 
budget,  Pitt,  on  the  14th  of  March,  resigned,  to 
the  regret  and  perhaps  to  the  dismay  of  a  great 
majority  in  bodi  Houses.  He  was  accompanied 
in  his  resignation  by  Dundas,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord 
Grenville,  and  Windham,  two  of  these  statesmen 
being  the  ablest,  and  two  of  them  the  most  high-^ 
minded  or  most  honest,  of  the  public  men  of 
that  day;  and  other  changes  took  place  shortly 
aft«r« 

It  was  assumed  by  Pitt's  enemies  that  his  deli^ 
cacy  about  his  pledged  faith  to  the  Irish,  and  his 
decided  sense  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
granting  Catholic  emancipation,  were  but  pretexts ; 
and  that  the  real  cause  of  his  resignation  was,  his 
tardy  conTiction  that  he  had  involved  the  country 
in  a  labyrinth  f^om  which  he  knew  not  how  to  ex* 
tricate  it,  being  far  too  weak  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  far  too  proud  to  make  peace  with  the  French. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  public  and  the 
private  faults  of  this  minister,  meanness  never 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  number;  through  the 
publication  of  the  interesting  letters  which  we  have 
cited,  we  now  know  (what  was  only  matter  of  sur- 
mise at  the  time)*  that  the  king  most  positively 
tefused  to  enable  him  to  redeem  his  pledge  to  the 
Irish^  by  carrying  or  promoting  emancipation,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  take  the  word  of  Pitt  that  this 
was  the  real  cause  which  induced  him  to  resigit. 
Credit  is  also  dup  to  the  high  character  and  veraci- 
ousneas  of  men  like  Lord  Grenville  and  Windham, 
who,  both  in  parliament  and  in  private  and  con- 
fidential intercourse,  declared  this  to  be  the  sole 
cause  of  their  quitting  office  with  Pitt  at  this  crisis. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  least  probable  that  these 
indiriduals  were  dismayed  at  the  northern  coalition, 
or  reduced  to  despair  by  the  continental  successes 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  forced  dissolution  of  our 
foreign  alliances.  There  was  not  in  England  a  man 
who  had  more  of  the  old  English  character — 
bravery,  resolution,  and  a  loathing  of  all  that  is 
mean — than  Windham:  almost  the  last  words 
that  Pitt  delivered  in  the  House  as  prime  minister 
were  words  ftill  of  hope  and  confidence :— he  felt 
convinced,  he  said,  that  the  British  fieet  would, 
with  one  blow,  shatter  the  coalition  of  the  North — 
but  we  can  at  the  same  time  conceive  that  these 
men,  and  Lord  Grenville  as  well,  seeing  the  yro- 
babilihff  of  a  short  peace  or  truce  being  made  in- 
evitable, shrunk  with  a  natural   and   not  dis- 

*  *'  I  give  Mr.  Pitt  credit  for  hit  rwignatioo.  {/^  it  was  occuioDedby 
ft  resistance  tnm  anotlier  quarter  to  his  liberal  sentiments  towards  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  the  Dissenters  in  this  eovntryr—LetterJHm 
the  Bishop  qfLlandtUrto  the  Duke  of  Orafion,  in  Anet^otei  of  the  Life 

t  It  is,  however,  bat  fkir  to  state,  that  at  thb  moment  the  war  party 
in  tha  eountry  was  still  ezceedhigly  strong,  and  negotiation  for  peace 
only  a  probability.  For  this  we  have  the  aqtbority  of  Fox  himself, 
who  savs,  even  a  month  after  Pitt  had  resigned  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Addington—*'  I  have  heani  a  great  deal  of  the  country's 
btiog  materially  torned  with  respect  to  the  war,  and  I  believe  h  in  a 
gteat  measare ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  apnroadi  to  what  I  consider  as 
ffpod  general  principles.'*~i>ttsr  to  JDr,  Parr,  ta  the  fFarJu  qf  Samtiel 
Parr,LL,D,,  ^c.,  toith  Hemoin  qf  his  Life  and  JFritings^  ^c,  by 
John  Johnstone,  M,D,  -^  ^   »    a 


creditable  pride  from  treating  with  a  party  so 
arrogant  as  the  first  consul,  and  from  ezdianging 
diplomatic  terms  of  respect  and  amity  with  indi- 
viduals whose  characters  they  hated  or  despised, 
and  whose  principles  they  detested ;  and  we  can 
further  conceive  that,  perhaps  half  unconcioosly  to 
themselves,  this  natural  pride  weighed  in  the  same 
balance  with  their  pomt  of  honour  respectiog  the 
Catholic  claims.  This  view  of  the  case  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact  (in  itsd( 
and  by  itself,  not  very  creditable  to  him)  that  Pitt 
returned  to  office  in  1804,  without  making  any 
stipulatit>ns  with  the  king  for  the  Catholic  claims. 
A  letter  that  was  now  circulating  in  Ireland,  and 
which  was  attributed  to  the  retired  prime  minister, 
who  certainly  never  denied  the  authorship  of  it, 
contained  the  following  remarkable  passage  :— 
"The  Catholic  body  will  prudently  consider  their 
prospects  as  arising  from  the  persons  who  now 
espouse  their  inHresti^  and  compare  than  with 
those  which  they  could  look  to  Jrom  any  other 
quarter.  They  may,  with  confidence,  rely  on  the 
sealouB  support  of  all  those  who  retire,  and  of 
many  who  remain  in  office,  when  it  can  be  given 
with  a  prospect  of  success.  They  may  be  assured 
that  Mr.  Pitt  will  do  his  utmost  to  establish  their 
cause  in  the  public  favour  (although  he  could  not 
concur  in  a  Itopeless  attempt  to  force  it  now),  and 
prepare  the  way  for  their  finally  attaining  their 
objects."  This  passage,  which  accompanied  his 
apology  for  resigning,  has  been  considered  nu>re 
open  to  objection  than  the  credibility  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  cause  of  his  resignation.  It  has  beea 
said  that  he  spoke  as  if  the  candour,  generosity, 
and  increasing  enlightenment  and  tderation  of 
the  English  people,  and  all  the  other  champions 
of  popular  rights,  were  sources  from  which  the  Ca- 
tholics had  nothing  to  hope ; — as  if  all  their  hopes 
were  to  be  centr^  in  him; — that  the  language 
betrayed  the  fault  of  his  character,  which  was  not 
duplicity,  but  solitary  ambition,  an  ambition  soli* 
taiy  yet  not  selfish,  the  public  weal  being  the  sin- 
cerest  wish  of  his  heart,  next  to  his  being  himself 
the  chief  administrator  of  it. 

As  soon  as  the  serious  nature  of  the  king's  in- 
disposition was  made  known,  a  new  r^ncy  bill 
Was  expected.  Fox  quitted  hiis  pleasant  retirement 
at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  came  up  to  London,  and  pre* 
sided  over  a  meeting  of  the  Whig  Club,  where  he 
deprecated  any  public  allusion  to  the  king's  ma- 
lady, and  declared  that,  still  despairing  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  he  re-appeared  there,  it 
should  only  be  to  support  Mr.  Grey's  motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  But  all  the 
time  Fox  staid  in  town  he  was  surrounded  by 
speculating,  hopeful  visitors,  who  would  not  divest 
themselves  of  the  expectation  that  he]  would  soon 
be  prime  minister  to  the  regent,  or  to  Gleorge  IV. 
These  hopes  were,  however,  damped  by  reports 
that  the  old  king  was  rapidly  recoverine,  and  thCT 
were  altogether  extinguished  on  the  12th  of  Mar^ 
(two  days  before  Pitt's  final  withdrawing),  when 
the  physicians  announced  that  his  majesty  was 
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well,  and  that  no  more  huUetins  would  be  istued. 
Fox  returned  to  St.  Anne's  Hill,  and  his  friends  to 
the  opposition  benches.  The  new  nainistry,  now 
installed  in  office,  consisted  of  Addington^  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer ;  the  Duke  of  Portland,  president  of  the 
council ;  Lord  Eldon,  chancellor ;  Earl  St  Yin- 
cent,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  Lord 
Pelham,  secretary  for  the  home  department ;  Lord 
Hawkesbury  (eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Liver-^ 
pool),  secretary  for  foreign  affairs ;  Lord  Hobart, 
secretary  for  the  colonies;  Viscount  Lewisham, 
president  of  the  board  of  control  for  the  affairs  of 
India;  Charles  Yorke,  secretary  at  war,  &c.* 
When  Mr.  Addington  first  informed  the  Prince  of 
Wales  of  these  changes,  the  prince  declared  that, 
though  he  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  arrange- 
ments, he  should  take  no  part  in  opposition  to 
those  who  were  chosen  by  the  king.  But  at  this 
moment  the  prince  was  powerless,  nor  was  the 
Foxite  party,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  resume  his 
close  connexion  with  it,  at  all  in  a  condition  to 
give  him  strength.  It  was  almost  immediately 
asserted,  by  some,  that  Addington  was  but  the 
puppet  of  Pitt,  and,  by  others,  that  the  new  govern- 
ment was  fairly  and  honestly  bent  on  peace.  Mr, 
Wilberforce,  who  was  frequently  closeted  with 
Addington,  devising  means  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  new  premier's  anti-warlike  profes- 
sions :  but  we  find  him  shortly  afterwards  re- 
gretting that  everything  was  kept  *' profoundly 
secret;"  expressing  his  disappointment  that  the 
negotiations  should  have  dragged  on  so  long  with- 
out coming  to  a  conclusion;  and  fearing  that  our 
victories  abroad  would  lead  to  a  continuance  of  the 
war. 

Under  the  new  cabinet  bills  were  passed  for 
continuing  the  act  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion, 
and  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 

*  The  Earl  of  Livvrpool  wm  nude  ehaaeeUor  of  the  duchy  of  Lui> 
caster ;  Dudley  Rider,  treamiry  of  the  navy ;  Thomas  Steele  and  Lord 
Glenberrie  were  Joint  paymaatera  of  the  foieee ;  Lord  Auckland  and 
Lord  Charles  Spencer  Joint  poetmattani'general ;  and  John  H.  Ad- 
dington and  Nicholas  Vansittart  Kcretaries  of  the  treasury ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Grant  was  matter  of  the  rolls;  Sir  Edward  Law  (afterwards 
Ix»rdEUenhorottgh)  attorney-general,  and  the  Hon.  Spencer  PeroeTal 
■oUeitor-geueral.  For  Ireland,  tlie  Earl  of  Hardwlck  was  made  lord- 
limitenant;  the  Earl  of  Clare,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  emanei- 
p^Uion,  lord  chancellor ;  Lord  Caitlereagh  remained  chiet  secretary, 
and  Iiaac  Coxry  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Bat  Castlereagh 
soon  succeeded  Visoount  Lewisham  as  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, and  was  succeeded  iu  his  Irish  seeretarydiip  by  W.  Wickham. 
•>  A  good  many  of  these  indiTiduals  had  held  oflfce  under  the  last 
administration,  but  nearly  everybody  felt  that  the  retirement  of  Pitt, 
Dundas,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Grenville.  and  Windham,  left  little  to 
be  hoped  from  the  inferior  men  of  their  party  who  lemahied. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  good  part  of  these  arrangements  was  made 


before  the  king  had  perfectly  recovered  his  sanity,  and  that  he  was 
made  to  attend  to  paUic  busmess  of  the  most  important  and  moetcri- 
Ileal  kind  while  his  mind  was  still  unstrunf.   Wilberroree,  in  entering 


the  heads  of  a  conversation  he  had  at  the  time  with  Lord  Eldon,  says, 
"  Eldon  had  just  received  the  great  seal,  and  I  expressed  my  fears 
that  thev  were  bringing  the  king  into  public  too  soon  after  his  late  in- 
disposition. '  You  shall  Judge  for  younelf,'  he  answered, '  from  what 
paased  between  us  when  1  kissed  hands  on  my  appointment.  The 
King  had  been  conversing  with  me,  and.  when  I  was  about  to  retire. 
be  said, '  Give  my  remembrances  to  Lady  Eldon.*  I  acknowledged 
his  condescension,  and  intimated  that  I  was  ignorant  of  Lady  Eldim's 
elaim  to  such  a  notice.  '  Yes  1  yes  1 '  he  answered,  '  I  know  how 
much  I  owe  to  Lady  Eldon ;  I  know  that  you  would  have  made  your- 
ftelf  a  country  curate,  and  that  she  has  made  you  my  lord  chan- 
cellor.' "— iWtffy,  m  Life. 


in  Ireland,  which  country  still  remained  in  an  un- 
easy, turbulent  state ;  and,  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  having  reported  rather  alarm- 
ingly on  the  existence  and  proceedings  of  certain 
political  societies  in  Great  Britain  (particularly  one 
in  London,  entitled  the  United  Britons),  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  continued  also 
for  £ngland  and  Scotland,  and  an  act  for  pre- 
venting seditious  meetings  was  rerived.  Acts  of 
indemnity  were  passed  in  favour  of  all  persons 
concerned  in  the  securing,  imprisoning,  and  detain- 
ing individuals  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Great  Britain  since  February,  1193, 
and  in  Ireland  since  March,  1199.  Various  mo- 
tions relative  to  the  state  of  the  nation,  to  the  mis- 
carriage of  expeditions,  to  the  conduct  of  Admiral 
Lord  Keith  in  breaking  the  convention  of  El  Arish, 
&C.,  were  made  during  the  session,  and  were  ne- 
gatived by  great  majoirities.  Parliament  was  pro* 
togued,  not  by  the  king  in  person,  but  by  com- 
mission, on  the  2nd  of  July. 

As  early  as  the  15th  of  April  intelligence  had 
been  received  in  London  of  the  astonishing  success 
of  our  attack  at  Copenhagen,  and  of  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Various  circumstances  had 
converted  Paul  from  an  ally  into  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  weightiest  of  them 
all  was  the  disappointment  of  his  irrational  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  possession  of  the  island  of 
Malta.  Some  few  of  the  fugitive,  despicable 
Knights  of  Malta  had  repaired  to  Petersburgh  to 
solicit  Russian  assistance,  and  to  captivate  the 
vain  czar  by  o£fering  to  elect  him  grand-master  of 
their  order.  It  was  even  pretended  that  a  legal 
election  was  made  to  this  effect,  although  there 
were  not  nearly  knights  enough  in  Russia  to  form 
a  chapter,  and  although  by  the  fundamental  rules 
of  the  order  none  but  Catholics— -none  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  church  who  had  taken  the  vows 
of  celibacv — could  be  admitted  into  it.  Paul,  the 
reader  wiU  remember,  was  the  head  of  the  anta- 
gonist Greek  church.  Bonaparte,  who  wanted  to 
keep  Malta  for  himself,  as  a  convenient  stepping- 
stone  between  France  and  Egypt,  flattered  Paul 
that  his  claim  would  be  acknowledged  throughout 
Europe,  and  that  nothing  but  the  cupidity  of  the 
English  could  prevent  his  obtaining  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  island.  The  First  Consul  had  further 
gratified  the  vanity  of  the  insane  czar  by  affecting 
to  submit  to  his  mediation,  and  to  spare  the  kings 
of  Sardinia  and  Naples  solely  in  consequence  of 
Paul's  generous  intercessions. '  Just  as  the  French 
garrison  in  La  Valetta  surrendered  to  the  English, 
Paul  announced  in  the  Petersburgh  Gazette  that 
several  political  reasons  induced  the  belief  that  a 
rupture  between  Russia  and  England  might  ensue, 
and  that  therefore  he  had  collected  large  bodies  of 
troops  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  Towards  the  end 
of  October  (1800)  he  published  in  the  same  news- 
paper a  declaration,  importing  that  on  mounting 
his  throne  he  found  his  states  involved  in  war, 
provoked  by  a  great  nation  (France)  which  had 
fallen  into  dissolution ;  that,  conceiving  the  coalition 
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a  mere  meaaure  of  preservation,  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  join  it ;  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
then  to  adopt  the  system  of  an  armed  neutrahty  on 
sea  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  as  he  did  not 
doubt  that  the  sincerity  of  his  allies  and  their  re- 
ciprocal interests  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
flag  of  the  northern  powers  from  insult ;  but  that 
now,  being  disappointed  by  the  perfidious  enter- 
prises of  a  great  power  (England),  which  had 
sought  to  enchain  the  liberty  of  the  seas  by  cap- 
turing Danish  convoys,  the  independence  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  the  North  appeared  to  him  to 
be  openly  menaced ;  and  that  therefore  he  consi- 
dered it  a  measure  of  necessity  to  have  recourse  to 
an  armed  neutrality,  the  success  of  which  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  time  of  the  American  war. 
Paul  also  pretended,  apparently  without  the  slightest 
ground,  that  the  English  ministers,  who  had  nego- 
tiated with  him,  and  had  induced  him  to  become  a 
member  of  the  coalition,  had  promised  to  restore 
the  island  of  Malta  to  the  Knights— who  had  shown 
that  by  themselves  they  could  not  keep  it.  On  the 
7th  of  November  he  stated  in  his  Gazette,  that 
he  had  learned  that  Malta  had  been  surrendered  to 
the  English,  but,  as  it  was  yet  uncertain  whether 
the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1198,  would  be  fulfilled,  according  to  which 
this  island,  after  capture,  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
order,  of  which  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  was  now  grand-master,  he,  the  emperor, 
being  determined  to  defend  his  rights,  was  pleased 
to  command  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  all  English 
ships  in  the  ports  of  the  empire.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  days  by  another  declaration,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  Gazette,  importing  that,  as  two 
English  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Narva,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  a  military  force  to  put  them  under  arrest, 
in  consequence  of  the  embargo,  had  made  resist- 
ance, forced  a  Russian  soldier  into  the  water,  and 
afterwards  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away,  his 
imperial  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  that  the 
remainder  of  the  English  vessels  in  that  harbour 
should  be  burned :  that,  having  received  the  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  English  general's  taking 
possession  of  La  Valetta  and  the  island  of  Malta  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  hoisting 
the  English  flag  alone,  his  imperial  majesty,  in- 
censed at  such  a  breach  of  good  faith,  was  deter- 
mined that  the  embargo  should  not  be  taken  off 
till  the  conditions  of  the  convention  concluded  in 
November,  1798,  should  be  fulfilled.  Above  three 
hundred  British  vessels  were  seized,  and  the  cap- 
tains and  crews  of  them  were  hauled  on  shore,  put 
into  irons,  and  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
not  without  threats  of  undergoing  the  horrors  of 
the  knout  and  of  the  Siberian  exile.  By  another 
proclamation  this  madman  ordered  that  all  the 
English  goods  and  effects  whatsoever  on  shore 
should  be  sequestrated  and  sold  forthwith.  A  few 
of  his  creatures  congratulated  him  on  the  glory  of 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  great  northern  confed- 
eracy; but  the  nobility  and  landed  proprietors, 
\('ho  were  incensed  by  a  hundired  other  freaks,  and 


by  the  incessant  operation  of  a  capricious  and  hor- 
rible tyranny,  saw  nothing  but  the  annihilation  of 
the  trade  of  Russia  in  this  quarrel  with  Bngland, 
and  nothing  in  the  continuance  of  such  a  system  of 
government  but  destruction  to  themselves  and  totd 
.  ruin  to  the  empire. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  were  unfortunatdy  too 
ready  to  join  Paul,  and  to  work  out  the  parpoeei 
of  the  French.  The  Danes,  in  particular,  had  po- 
sisted,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ia 
carrying  French  goods  and  articles  contraband  sf 
war,  and  had  resisted  or  eluded  the  search  wfao^ 
ever  they  were  able  so  to  do.  In  December,  1799^ 
a  Danish  frigate,  convoying  some  inerchantiiRs, 
flred  into  an  English  man-of-war's  boat  that  vii 
sent  to  make  the  search.  The  Danish  goveinmeat 
disavowed  and  condemned  the  conduct  of  their 
officer.  But  in  the  summer  of  1800  another  sod 
a  more  serious  collision  took  place.  The  *Freva' 
Danish  frigate,  witli  a  convoy  under  her  proteetki^ 
was  met  in  the  Channel  by  four  English  fr^alca 
An  officer  from  the  nearest  of  the  English  frigslei 
went  on  board  the  *  Freya'  and  desired  leave  ti 
search  the  merchantmen.  The  Danish  captain  re- 
plied that  he  could  give  no  such  permission  with- 
out violating  his  instructions.  After  some  ahcrcr 
tion,  the  Dane  persisting  in  his  refusal,  the  Engliih 
officer  returned  on  board  his  own  frigate,  wfakk 
presently  was  laid  alongside  the  Danish  frigate. 
The  captain  of  the  *  Freya '  was  again  desired  id 
permit  the  search,  and  his  negative  was  replied  to 
by  a  broadside.  The  Dane  returned  the  £a^  nai 
several  sailors  were  killed  and  wounded  on  esck 
side.  At  last  the  Danish  frigate  surrendered  ts 
superior  force,  and  was  carried,  together  with  her 
convoy,  into  the  Downs.  Lord  Whitworth  wsi 
immediately  sent  to  the  court  of  Denmark  on  a 
special  mission ;  and,  to  give  more  weight  to  hii 
arguments,  his  lordship  was  accompanied  by  tea 
ships  of  the  line,  three  50-gun  ships,  and  sereial 
frigates,  under  the  command  of  Vice-Adniiral  Dick- 
son. On  arriving  at  the  Sound  some  Danish  shipi 
of  the  line  were  found  moored  across  the  narroicea 
part  of  it;  but,  after  various  manoeuvres,  the  £a^ 
lish  fleet,  without  any  hostile  encounter,  reacM 
Copenhagen  roads,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the 
bombardment  of  that  capital.  In  this  presence  tbe 
Danish  government  came  to  what  was  called  as 
amicable  adjustment.  On  the  29th  of  Angoit 
Lord  Whitworth  and  Count  Bemstorff  signed  a 
convention,  agreeing  that  the  *  Freya  *  and  convoy 
should  be  repaired  at  English  expense,  and  thea 
released ;  that  the  right  of  the  British  to  seaick 
convoys  should  be  discussed  on  a  future  day  ia 
London  ;  but  that  in  the  meantime  Danish  ytmtk 
should  only  sail  under  convoy  in  the  MeditemDeaiv» 
for  protection  against  the  Algerines,  and  should  be 
liable  to  search  as  heretofore.  As  soon  as  Pad 
proposed  his  armed  neutrality,  the  Danes,  whs 
alone  were  likely  to  be  formidable  to  us  by  set, 
joined  it  enthusiastically,  and  commenced  makii^ 
immense  preparations. 

The  confederacy  of  the  three  northern  powers, 
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>  under  the  influence  of  France,  against  England's  j 
naval  supremacy,  would  soon  have  become  formid- 
able, if  extraordinary  efforts  had  not  been  made  to 
orush  it.  With  this  view  a  fleet  was  dispatched 
'  from  Yarmouth  Roads,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
consisting  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  number 
'  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  under  the  command 
!  of  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  witli  Vice- Admiral 
;  Lord  Nelson  as  his  second.  The  Russian,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  eflective  force  in  the  Baltic  was  esU- 
r  mated  at  more  than  forty  sail  of  the  line ;  but  defi- 
!  ciency  in  naval  tactics  (on  the  part  of  the  Russians 
I  and  Swedes),  it  was  presumed,  would  neutralise 
this  numerical  superiority.  As  negotiation  was 
1  preferred  to  war,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Vansittart  was  em- 
:  barked  with  full  powers  to  treat.  He  left  the  fleet 
in  the  Scaw,  and  proceeded  in  a  frigate,  with  a  flag 
;  of  truce,  to  Copenhagen,  but  returned  unsuccessful 
from  his  mission,  which  only  served  to  stimulate 
the  Danes,  and  give  them  time  to  augment  their 
means  of  defence.  Nelson  disapproved  of  distant 
negotiation :  he  said,  ''  The  Dane  should  see  our 
flag  every  moment  he  lifls  up  his  head,"  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  instant  decision;  but  the 
pilots  magnified  the  dangers  of  the  expedition,  and 
more  days  were  dissipated  in  inactivity.  Admiral 
Parker  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  to  inquire  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Elsineur  if  he  meant  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  fleet  through  the  Sound.  The  governor  re- 
plied that  the  guns  of  Cronenberg  Castle  would 
certainly  be  fired  at  them.*  Sir  Hyde  was  there- 
fore persuaded  to  try  the  passage  of  the  Belt. 
"  Let  it  be  by  the  Sound,  by  the  Belt,  or  anyhow," 
said  Nelson,  "  only  lose  not  an  hour."  At  last, 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  March,  the  British 
fleet  proceeded  into  the  Sound,  the  van  division 
commanded  by  Nelson,  the  centre  by  Sir  Hyde, 
and  the  rear  by  Admiral  Graves.  The  strait  at 
Elsineur  is  less  than  three  miles  across,  and  in 
mid-channel  vessels  would  be  exposed  to  shot  from 
the  batteries  on  either  side.  But,  although  a  fire 
was  opened  from  about  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
and  mortars  from  Cronenberg  Castle,  -not  a  shot 
was  fired  from  the  Swedish  shore.  The  fleet  there- 
fore passed  in  safety  within  a  mile  of  that  coast, 
and  about  mid-day  anchored  between  thq  island  of 
Huen  and  Copenhagen.  The  admirals,  with  some 
of  the  senior  captains  and  commanding  officers  of 
artillery  and  troops,  then  proceeded  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy's  defences,  which,  in  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  supported  by  extensive  batteries,  were  of 
the  most  formidable  description.  At  a  council  of 
war.  Nelson  offered  to  make  the  attack  with  ten 
sail  of  the  line  and  the  small  craft.  Sir  Hyde  gave 
him  twelve  line-of-battle  ships,  and  left  all  to  his 
judgment.  The  approach  to  Copenhagen  was  by 
a  channel  extremely  intricate  and  little  known ;  the 
Danes,  having  removed  all  the  buoys,  considered 
this  channel  impracticable  for  so  large  a  fleet;  but 

•  An  aide-de'canp  of  the  Crcmm  Prince  came  on  board  the  English 
fleet.  Having  somethini;  to  write  down,  and  Qiidins  the  pen  otfered 
to  him  a  bad  one,  he  threw  it  away,  saying,  '•  Admiral,  if  your  can- 
nona  are  not  better  pointed  than  your  pen*,  we  have  not  much  to  fear 
from  yovL^'-^Neltrn'M  Zetters to  Lady  Hamilum, 


Nelson  himself  saw  soundings  made,  and  new 
buoys  laid  down,  nor  ceased  day  or  night  until  this 
arduous  preliminary  duty  was  fully  eflfected.  At  first 
it  was  determined  to  attack  from  the  eastward,  but 
another  examination  of  the  Danish  position,  on  the 
31  St,  induced  Nelson  to  commence  operations  from 
the  southward.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April 
the  fleet  anchored  within  two  leagues  of  the  town,  off 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Middle  Ground, 
a  shoal  covering  the  whole  sea- front  of  Copenhagen. 
In  the  channel  that  separates  this  shoal  from  the 
city  the  Danish  block-ships,  praams,  &c.  &c.  were 
moored,  flanked  at  the  end  nearest  the  town  by  the 
formidable  Crown  batteries.  Nelson,  with  Captain 
Riou  of  the  '  Amazon,'  again  examined  the  enemy's 
position,  and  soon  after  his  signal  td  weigh  was 
answered  by  a  cheer  throughout  the  whole  division. 
Riou  led  the  way ;  and  the  whole  division  anchored 
at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  shoal  as  the  day 
closed,  the  headmost  of  the  enemy's  line  being 
about  two  miles  distant  As  his  own  anchor 
dropped,  Nelson. called  out,  "  I  will  fight  them  the 
moment  I  have  a  fair  wind."  The  night  was 
passed  in  completing  the  necessary  orders  and  ar- 
rangements. The  morn  of  the  2nd  of  April  dawned, 
with  a  favourable  south-easterly  wind.  Nelson 
signalised  for  all  captains.  Riou  had  two  frigates, 
two  sloops,  and  two  fire-ships  given  him,  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  require :  every  other  ship 
had  its  station  appointed.  The  land  forces  and 
500  seamen,  under  Captain  Freemantle  and  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Stewart,  were  to  storm  the  Crown 
battery  as  soon  as  its  fire  should  be  silenced. 
At  about  nine  o'clock  the  pilots  were  called  on 
board  the  *  Elephant,'  Nelson's  flag-ship,  but 
their  indecision  as  to  the  bearings  of  the  shoal  and 
the  exact  line  of  deep  water  shewed  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  their  guidance.  At  length  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Brycrly,  master  of  the  '  BeUona,'  undertook 
to  lead  the  fleet,  and  went  on  board  the  '  Edgar ' 
for  that  purpose.  The  other  ships  began  to 
weigh  in  succession.  Simultaneously  Admiral 
Parker's  eight  ships  did  the  same,  and  took 
up  a  position  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, but  too  distant  to  do  more  than  menace 
the  north  wing  of  defences.  A  nearer  approach 
was  impracticable ;  at  least  in  sufficient  time  to  be 
useful  in  the  engagement.  The  '  Agamemnon ' 
got  immovably  afi;round,  as  did  the  *  Bellona '  and 
the  *  Russell.'  Their  absence  from  their  intended 
stations  was  seriously  felt.  At  about  ten  o'clock 
the  cannonade  commenced.  For  nearly  half  an 
hour  only  five  ships  were  engaged ;  at  about  half- 
past  eleven  the  action  became  general.  Owing  to 
t^he  currents,  only  one  of  the  gun-brigs  could  get 
into  action,  and  only  two  of  the  bombs  could  reach 
their  station  in  the  Middle  Ground,  and  open  their 
mortars  on  the  arsenal.  At  the  end  of  three  hours, 
few  if  any  of  the  Danish  force  had  ceased  firing, 
and  the  contest  had  taken  no  decisive  turn.  All 
the  floating  batteries  and  gun-boats  must  be  de- 
stroyed or  silenced,  before  Nelson  could  get  at  the 
ships  of  the  line  and  the  great  land-batteries  of  the 
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Danes.  At  this  time,  seeing  sepals  of  distress  at 
the  mast-heads  of  three  English  Ime-of-battle  ships, 
and  the  slow  progress  of  three  that  he  had  dispatched 
as  a  reinforcement,  the  commander-in-chief  threw 
out  the  signal  to  discontinue  the  engagement :  this 
was  communicated  to  Nelson,  but  he  continued  to 
walk  the  deck,  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 
Soon  after,  he  inquired  if  his  signal  for  close  action 
was  still  hoisted,  and,  when  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, said,  '*  Mind  you  keep  it  so."  The  other  ships 
of  the  line,  looking  only  to  Nelson,  continued  the  ac- 
tion. But  Riou's  little  squadron  (which  had  gal- 
lantly taken  the  place  destined  for  the  three  disabled 
line-of-battle  ships)  was  saved  by  the  signal.  Being 
nearer  to  the  commander-in-chief,  Riou  obeyed  it, 
exclaiming,^  as  he  unwillingly  drew  off,  ^'  What 
will  Nelson  think  of  us  ?"  He  had  been  wounded 
in  the  head,  and  was  sitting  on  a  gun  encouraging 
his  men,  when,  just  as  the  ^  Amazon '  showed  her 
stem  to  the  battery,  his  clerk  was  killed  by  his 
side.  Another  shot  swept  away  several  marines, 
and  a  third  raking  shot  cut  him  in  two.  Nelson 
and  the  whole  fleet  bitterly  deplored  the  loss  of 
**the  gallant  good  tliou."  At  about  half-past 
one  the  fire  of  the  Danes  slackened,  and  before 
two  it  had  nearly  ceased ;  but  the  vessels  whose 
Hags  had  been  struck  fired  on  the  boats  as  they 
approached  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  Nd- 
son  at  one  time  thought  of  sending  in  the  fire- 
ships  to  bum  the  surrendered  vessels.  The  shot 
from  the  Trekroner,  and  from  the  batteries  at 
Amak  island,  struck  the  surrendered  ships,  and  the 
fire  of  the  English,  in  return,  was  even  more  de- 
structive to  these  poor  devoted  Danes.'  It  was 
then  that  Nelson  wrote  thus  to  the  Crown  Prince : — 
**  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson  has  been  commanded 
to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists. 
The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her  shores  has 
strack  to  the  British  flag :  but,  if  the  firing  is  con- 
tinued on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire 
all  the  prizes  that  he  has  taken,  without  having  the 
power  of  saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  de- 
fended them.  The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers, 
and  should  never  be  the  enemies,  of  the  English." 
A  wafer  was  given  him,  but  he  ordered  a  candle 
to  be  brought,  and  seieded  the  letter  with  wax. 
••  This,"  said  he,  "  is  no  time  to  appear  hurried  or 
informal."  Captain  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  carried 
this  letter  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Trekroner 
battery,  from  the  inadequate  force  of  Riou's  little 
squadron,  had  suffered  scarcely  any  injury;  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  action  it  had  been  manned 
with  nearly  1500  men,  and  the  intention  of  storm- 
ing it  was  abandoned.  It  was  also  deemed  not 
advisable  to  advance  against  the  yet  iminjured  part 
of  the  Danish  line,  but,  while  the  wind  continued 
fair,  to  remove  the  fleet  out  of  the  intricate  channel 
from  which  it  had  to  retreat  In  about  half  an 
hour  after  Thesiger's  departure,  the  Danish  adju- 
tant-general, Lindholm,  came,  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce,  when  the  Trekroner  ceased  firing,  and  the 
action  closed.  He  brought  an  inquiry  from  the 
prince:— What  was  the  object  of  Nelson's  note? 


The  reply  was,  **  Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending 
the  flag  of  truce  was  humanity :  he  therefore  con- 
sents that  hostilities  shall  cease,  and  that  the 
wounded  Danes  may  be  taken  on  shore.  And 
Lord  Nelson  will  take  his  prisoners  out  of  the 
vessels,  and  bum  or  carry  off  his  prizes  as  he  shall 
think  fit.  Lord  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince,  will  consider  this  the 
greatest  victory  he  has  ever  gained,  if  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  a  happy  reconciliation  and  union  be- 
tween his  own  most  gracious  sovereign  and  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Denmark."  Sir  Frederick 
Thesifl;er  was  a  second  time  dispatched,  and  the 
Danish  adjutant-general  was .  referred  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for  a  conference  upon  this  over- 
ture. Nelson  availed  himself  of  the  momenta  thus 
gained  to  get  his  crippled  shijps  under  weigh,  and 
the  imminent  danger  from  which  he  had  extricated 
them  soon  became  apparent : — his  own  ship,  the 
^  Elephant,'  and  three  others  remained  fixed  upon 
the  shoal  for  many  hours.  Nelson  left  the  '  Ele- 
phant' soon  after  she  took  the  ground.  "Well," 
said  he,  '*  I  have  fought  contrary  to  orders,  and  I 
shall  perhaps  be  hanged.  Never  mind ;  let  them !" 
It  was  soon  agreed  &aX  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
should  take  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  all 
the  prizes  should  be  surrendered,  and  the  wounded 
Danes  c^ied  on  shore.  Nelson  went  on  shore  to 
confer  with  the  Crown  Prince,  to  whom  he  aajs 
he  told  more  truths  than  he  probably  had  ever  heard 
in  his  life — perhaps  more  truths  than  any  sovereign 
prince^  had  ever  heard.  The  prince  asked  him 
whv  the  British  fleet  had  forced  its  way  up  the 
Baltic.  He  replied :  "  To  crush  and  annihilate 
a  confederacy  formed  against  the  dearest  interests 
of  England."  Pointing  out  Berasdorf,  the  prince's 
minister,  who  was  present,  and  who  was  believed 
to  be  wholly  devoted  to  France,  he  said  he  was  the 
author  of  the  confederacy,  and  answerable  for  all 
the  blood  which  had  heea  spilt  In  consequence 
of  his  bravery  and  his  humanity  Nelson,  on  his 
landing,  was  received  with  huzzas  and  shouu  of 
triumph,  and  was  escorted  to  the  palace  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  admiring  multitude.  The 
negotiation  continued  for  five  days,*  and  on  the 
9th  Nelson  concluded  an  armistice  for  fourteen 
weeks,  the  Danes  engaging  to  suspend  all  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Ueaty  of  armed  neutrality, 
which  they  had  entered  into  with  Russia  awi 

*  A  difficulty  aroM  retpecUiif  the  dnration  of  the  annbtice.  Thi* 
Danes  fairly  sUted  their  feats  of  RussU;  and  Nelson  frankly  told 
them  his  reaton  for  demnnding  a  tons  term  was,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  go  and  destroy  the  Russian  ifeet,  and  tlien  retara  to  Copea- 
hagen.  Neither  party  would  yield  upon  this  point ;  and  <Mie  of  ihe 
Danes  hinted  at  the  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities.  '*  Rencv  bos- 
tilittes  1"  cri«^  Nelson  to  one  of  his  friends ;  *'  tell  him  we  are  ready 
at  a  moment  I— ready  to  bombard  this  very  night  t"  The  confereocv. 
however,  proceeded  amifably  on  both  sides ;  and,  as  the  oommteiooer* 
could  not  agree  upon  this  head,  they  broke  up.  leaving  Nelsoo  to  settle 
it  with  the  prince.  A  levee  was  held  forthwith  in  one  of  the  state- 
Tooms.— «  scene  weU  suited  for  such  a  consultation ;  for  all  thsea  rooau 
had  been  stripped  of  their  furniture,  in  fear  of  a  bombardment.  To  » 
bombardment  also  Nelson  was  looking  at  this  time:  fktigne  mad 
anxiety,  and  vexation  at  the  dilatory  measures  of  the  commander-is- 
chief,  combined  to  make  him  irritable :  and,  as  he  was  on  the  way  to 
the  prince's  dining-room,  he  whispered  to  tlM  offlcer  on  whose  ax« 
he  was  leaning,  "Though  I  have  only  one  eve,  I  can  see  aU  thie  will 
bura  well.*'  After  dinner  he  was  duseted  with  the  prince ;  and  tbfPf 
agreed  that  the  armistice  should  contiuue  fourteen  weeks.- 
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Sweden  ;  that  their  prisoners  sent  on  shore  should 
be  accounted  for  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities ;  that  the  British  fleet  should  have  per- 
mission to  provide  itself  at  Copenhagen  or  along 
the  coast,  with  whatever  it  might  require  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  seamen ;  and  that  four- 
teen days*  notice  should  precede  any  recommence- 
ment of  hostilities.  In  diis  interval  the  prizes 
were  disposed  of.  Six  line-of-battle  ships  and 
eight  praams  had  been  taken,  but  only  one  ship, 
the  *  Holstein,'  64,  was  sent  home,  all  the  others 
being  burned,  and  sunk  in  such  shoal  water,  that 
the  Danes  soon  after  recovered  their  brass  batter- 
ing-cannon. As  early  as  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
all  the  grounded  English  ships,  except  the 
•  Desiree,'  were  got  afloat.  Nelson  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  no  men  could  have  behayed  with  more 
bravery  and  steadiness  than  the  Danes ;  that  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen  was  the  most  dreadful  affair 
he  had  ever  witnessed,  that  this  was  the  most 
difficult  achievement,  the  hardest-fought  battle,  the 
most  glorious  result  that  had  ever  graced  the 
annals  of  our  country.  The  loss  was  terrible,  the 
British  counting  in  killed  and  mortally  wounded 
about  350,  and  in  recoverably  and  slightly  wounded 
850 ;  while  the  Danes,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  lost 
1700  or  1800  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  number 
of  their  prisoners  taken  and  restored,  but  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  exceeding  4000.*  Nelson,  who  was 
raised  to  a  viscountcy  for  this  exploit,  lamented  the 
slowness,  over-caution,  and  indecision  of  his  su- 
perior officer  (Sir  Hyde  Parker)  both  during  and 
after  the  action;  and,  with  no  empty  boast,  he 
wrote  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  that,  if  he  had  been  left 
to  himself,  he  would  have  settled  all  this  business 
in  the  Baltic  much  sooner,  and  far  more  eflfectually 
than  was  done.  Three  days  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  Parker  sailed  from  Copenhagen 
roads  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  leaving 
Nelson  in  the  *  St.  George  *Vith  a  few  other  ships, 
to  follow  as  soon  as  their  spars  and  rigging  were 
repaired.  The  fleet  directed  its  course  alonp  the 
channel  called  *  The  Grounds,'  between  the  islands 
of  Amak  and  Saltholm.  In  this  tedious  and  dan- 
gerous navigation  most  of  the  men-of-war  were 
obliged  to  tranship  their  guns  into  merchant  ves- 
sels: and,  even  thus  lightened,  several  of  the 
largest  ships  grounded  in  that  shallow  water.  In 
all  these  operations  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation 
were  extreme,  and  the  skill  and  perseverance  which 
our  sailors  brought  to  overcome  them  were  at  least 
as  honourable  as  the  gallantry  they  had  displaved 
in  action.f    It  was  expected  that  the  most  dreadful 

•  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson.— NeUon's  own  Letter*  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton.—J.ime«,  Naval  Hist.— Captain  Mchomberg.  Naval  Chronology. 
Didpatchea  and  other  papers  in  Annual  Register. 

f  Nelson,  even  in  speaking  of  the  actual  battle,  places  tlie  dangers 
of  the  navigation  furemost.  He  says,  "  This  was  a  day  when  the 
greatest  dauffera  of  navigation  were  overcome." 

Nearly  every  part  of  this  Baltic  expedition  was  attended  by  dangers 
of  navigation,  and  by  daring  and  successful  experiments.  In  the 
month  of  July,  when  both  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Nelson  had  Ud  the 
fleet.  Sir  Charles  Maurice  Pole,  who  hnd  succeeded  to  the  command. 

eprformed  another  novvl  exploit : — ^The  fleet  being  ordered  home.  Sir 
h.irles  cjirried  it.  with  all  iu  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  which  were 
three-d«ckers.  safely  through  the  intricate  diannel  of  the  Little  Belt, 
and  that  too  against  a  contrary  wind,  thus  increasing  the  high  reputation 
the  British  navy  had  gained  in  these  inland  veas,— James,  iVawi/  Hi$t. 
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disasters  would  attend  their  present  daring  experi- 
ment •'  but  at  length  all  the  ships  extricated  them- 
selves from  the  passage ;  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Danes,  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Prussians,  entered 
the  Baltic  by  this  route.  Their  first  object  was  to 
attack  the  Russian  fleet,  which  was  lying  frozen 
up  at  Revel,  waiting  for  a  thaw,  in  order  to  get  to 
sea  and  join  the  Swedes.  But  on  his  way  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  received  intelligence  that  a  Swedish  squa- 
dron was  at  sea,  and,  altering  his  course,  he  went 
in  pursuit  of  it.  The  Swedes,  who  had  only  six  to 
oppose  to  sixteen  British  ships  of  the  line,  sought 
refuge  behind  the  strong  forts  of  Carlscrona.  Sir 
Hyde  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  stating  that  Denmark 
had  concluded  an  armistice,  and  requiring  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  from  Sweden,  whether  she  would 
adhere  to  or  abandon  the  hostile  measures  which 
had  been  taken  against  the  rights  and  interests  of 
Great  Britain?  The  Swedish  admiral  replied 
that  he  could  not  answer  this  question,  but  that 
his  sovereign  would  soon  be  at  Carlscrona.  Gus- 
tavus,  who  had  been  dragged  into  the  confederacy 
against  his  will,  arrived;  and  on  the  22nd  of 
April  he  informed  Sir  Hyde  that  he  would  not  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  equitable  proposals,  made  by 
deputies  furnished  with  proper  authority  by  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  united  northern 
powers.  Sir  Hyde  then  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  a  dispatch- 
boat  from  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Copenhagen, 
bringing  intelligence  that  the  Emperor  Paul  was 
dead,  and  that  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander, 
bad  accepted  the  offer  made  by  England  to  his 
father,  of  terminating  the  dispute  by  a  convention. 
Paul  had  perished  on  the  24th  of  March,  nine 
days  before  the  battle  of  Copenhagen;  but  hit 
death  had  been  concealed  for  some  time  at  Peters- 
burgh,  and  was  tardilv  communicated  to  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  he  was  reported  to  have 
died  of  apoplexy;  but  the  real  circumstances  of 
his  death  were  these : — A  conspiracy  was  formed 
among  some  of  the  courtiers,  ministers,  and  officers 
nearest  to  the  person  of  the  mad  emperor,  some  of 
whom  had  discovered  that  he  contemplated  sending 
them  to  join  the  innumerable  exiles  he  had  already 
sent  into  Siberia,  and  all  of  whom  were  disgusted 
with  his  savage,  capricious,  and  imbecile  tyranny. 
These  individuals  went  in  a  body,  by  night,  to  his 
sleeping  apartment,  found  him  naked  and  standing 
trembling  behind  a  screen,  and  stated  to  him  the 
acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  upon  the  country, 
the  universal  discontent  of  his  subjects,  concluding 
by  recommending  him  to  abdicate  quietly  in  favour 
of  his  eldest  son  Alexander,  and  presenting  him  an 
act  of  abdication  to  sign,  on  the  score  of  mental 
weakness.  Paul  refused,  saying  he  was  emperor 
and  would  remain  emperor.  A  violent  dispute, 
and  then  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  wretched 
lonely  man,  who  had  not  near  him  one  arm  to  de- 
fend him,  or  one  voice  to  plead  for  mercy,  was 
knocked  down,  trampled  upon,  and  strangled.  His 
body  was  then  laid  in  the  bed  he  had  quitted,  just 
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as  the  conspirators  were  bursting  into  the  room ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  a  physician  was 
called  in  to  certify  that  he  had  died  of  apoplexy. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  felt  assured  that  the  death 
of  Paul  had  dissolved  the  Baltic  coalition,  and  that 
the  young  emperor  Alexander  would  pursue  a  sys- 
tem of  policy  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  his  father, 
thought  it  no  longer  necessary  to  go  to  Revel  to 
look  after  the  Russian  fleet ;  but  Nelson,  who  had 
joined  him  off  Carlscrona,  was  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind  that  was  blow- 
ing fair  for  Revel ;  that  negotiations  with  Russia 
would  be  best  conducted  with  a.  fleet  near  at  hand 
to  back  them  ;  that  nothing  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
uncertain  events  of  time,  and  the  very  possible 
chances  of  insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  new  Rus- 
sian government;  and  it  was  with  mortification 
that  Nelson  saw  his  commander-in-chief  returning 
to  Kioge  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Zealand,  there  to 
wait  patiently  for  what  might  happen.  As  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  from  England,  the  fleet 
counted  eighteen  good  sail  of  the  line,  a  force  which 
Nelson  held  to  be  sufficient  to  sweep  the  Baltic 
clean  of  all  enemies'  ships.  On  the  5th  of  May 
dispatches  arrived  from  London,  recalling  Sir  Hyde, 
and  appointing  Nelson  commander-in-chief.  Nel- 
son's first  signal  as  chief  was  to  hoist  in  all  boats 
and  prepare  to  weigh ;  and  on  the  7th  the  fleet 
sailed  from  Kioge.  Nelson  called  at  Carlscrona, 
where  he  demanded  and  obtained  an  assurance 
from  the  Swedes  that  the  British  trade  should  not 
be  molested  by  them  :  he  told  the  Swedish  admiral 
that  he  hoped  nothing  would  disturb  the  returning 
harmony,  but  that  he  was  not  directed  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  should  he  meet  with  a  Swedish  fleet 
at  sea.  Leaving  a  part  of  his  fleet  to  watch  these 
Swedes,  he  sailed  away  with  ten  ships  of  the  line, 
two  frigates,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner,  for  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  yowing  that  he  would  have  all  the 
Enghsh  shipping,  subjects,  and  property  restored, 
and  that  he  would  not  sufler  Russia  to  mix  up  the 
afiairs  of  Denmark  or  Sweden  with  Paul's  irregular 
embargo  and  the  seizure  of  our  ships.  The  wind 
was  fair,  and  in  four  days  Nelson  was  in  Revel 
Roads.  But  the  bay  had  been  clear  of  firm  ice  on 
the  29th  of  April,  while  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  lying 
idle  at  Kioge.  The  Russians  had  cut  through  the 
ice  in  the  mole  six  feet  thick,  and  had  sailed  on  the 
3rd  of  May  for  Cronstadt,  where  they  were  pro- 
tected by  land  batteries  and  other  works  of  the 
most  formidable  description.  Nelson  said  that  if  he 
had  but  found  them  at  Revel,  and  if  the  necessity 
of  treating  them  hostilely  had  continued,  nothing 
could  have  preverted  his  destroying  them  in  ioto 
in  a  couple  of  hours.  He  now  opened  some  friendly 
communications  with  the  shore,  and  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  urging  the  immediate  release 
of  British  subjects  and  restoration  of  British  pro- 
perty, and  proposing  to  wait  on  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty personally,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  accession.  An  answer  from  Petersburgh  ar- 
rived on  the  16th  of  May :  Alexander's  ministers, 
though  professing  the  most  friendly  disposition  to- 


wards Great  Britain,  declined  Nelson's  visit  unlets 
he  came  in  a  single  ship,  made  use  of  expressions 
which  implied  distrust  and  suspicion,  and  said  no- 
thing about  the  late  embargo.  "  These  Russians," 
said  Nelson,  "  would  not  have  written  thus  if  iheir 
fleet  had  been  at  Revel  1"  He  wrote  immediately 
to  tell  the  court  of  Petersburgh  *'  that  the  word  oif 
a  British  admiral  was  as  sacred  as  that  of  any,  so- 
vereign in  Europe ;"  and  "  that  under  other  cir- 
cumstances it  would  have  been  his  anxious  wish 
to  have  paid  his  respects  to  the  emperor,  and  to 
have  signed  with  his  own  hand  the  act  of  amity 
between  the  two  countries."  And  then  he  quitted 
Revel,  where  it  was  pretended  that  his  presence 
created  alarm,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  leaving  only  s 
brig  behind  to  bring  off  some  provisions,  and  ta 
settle  some  accounts  on  shore.  "  I  hope,"  said  he« 
writing  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  *'  that 
all  is  right :  but  seamen  are  but  bad  negotiators  ; 
for  we  put  to  issue  in  five  minutes  what  diplomatic 
forms  would  be  five  months  doing."  On  his  way 
down  the  Baltic  he  met  the  Russian  admiral 
Tchitchagofl*,  who  was  dispatched  by  Alexander  to 
enter  into  friendly  explanations.  Nelson  then 
anchored  off  Rostock,  where  at  the  beginning  of 
June  he  received  dispatches  from  the  Russian  court, 
expresshig  their  regret  that  there  should  ever  have 
been  any  misunderstanding  between  them ;  inform^ 
ing  him  that  the  British  subjects  and  vessels  which 
Paul  had  detained  were  ordered  to  be  liberated ; 
and  inviting  him  to  Petersburgh  in  whatever  mode 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  himself.  But  Nelson, 
whose  services  had  chiefly  been  in  warm,  sunny 
climates,  and  whose  shattered,  enfeebled  constitu* 
tion  could  ill  bear  the  cold  and  the  fogs  of  the 
North,  was  now  only  anxious  to  return  home, 
feeling  that  if  )ie  stayed  there  he  must  die :  on  the 
6th  of  June  he  returned  to  Kioge  Bay ;  on  the  1 3th 
he  received  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty  to  aa 
application  he^had  made  to  return  to  England  ; 
and  on  the  19th  he  quitted  the  Baltic  in  the  ^  Kite ' 
brig,  declining,  in  his  unwillingness  to  weaken  the 
British  force,  to  accept  of  a  frigate — a  very  unusual 
sacrifice  of  comfort  on  the  part  of  an  admiral  and 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  more  to  be  remarked, 
as  Nelson,  who  is  said  never  to  have  gone  to  sea 
without  suffering  sickness  for  the  first  day  or  two, 
though  in  a  line-of-battle  ship,  was  known  to  suffer 
excessively  from  sea-sickness  in  a  small  vessel.* 

In  the  meanwhile  Lord  St.  Helens  had  proceeded 
from  London  to  Petersburgh;  and  on  the  17ih  of 
June,  just  two  days  before  Nelson  betook  himself 
to  his  comfortless  berth  on  board  the  little  brig, 
a  convention  was  signed  by  his  lordship  and  the 
Russian  ministers,  in  which  ail  disputes  were  ad- 
justed. Sweden  and  Denmark  acceded  to  the  same 
terms,  which  included  a  more  explicit  definition  of 
the  right  of  search,  and  of  the  law  and  principles 
of  blockade,  together  vrith  a  limitation  of  articles 
considered  as  contraband  of  war  to  those  of  real 
military  and  naval  stores,  ammunition,  &c  The 
Danish  troops,  who  had  occupied  Hamburgh,  eva- 

*  SoaUicy,  Life  of  NeUon, 
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cuatcd  that  great  trading  city ;  the  navigation  of 
the  Elbe,  and  of  the  other  German  rivers  which 
had  been  closed,  was  re-opened  to  our  flag ;  and 
Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Frederick  William  11.^  in  No- 
vember, 1197,  who  continued  in  vassalage  or  sub- 
servience to  the  French,  and  who  had  seized  not 
only  the  independent  trading  city  of  Bremen,  but 
also  the  whole  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  the 
hereditary  dominion  of  George  III.,  where  he  had 
levied  contributions,  and  acted  as  a  conqueror  and 
sovereign,  engaged  to  give  up  both  these  acquisi- 
tions*, and  to  withdraw  his  troops  within  his  old 
frontiers  after  certain  amicable  arrangements  should 
be  completed.  Except  on  the  part  of  Denmark, 
there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  and 
willingness  with  which  these  northern  powers 
abandoned  French  interests.  Besides  breaking  the 
confederacy  of  the  Baltic,  the  battle  of  Copenhagen 
and  the  death  of  Paul  gave  the  death-blow  to  sundry 
French  schemes,  and  induced  Bonaparte  really  to 
wish  for  some  short  peace  or  truce.  He  had  hoped, 
by  some  sudden  (though  certainly  not  very  prac- 
ticable) junction  of  the  fleets  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Russia,  with  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain, 
to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  British  Channel  and 
the  narrow  seas,  and  to  be  enabled  by  these  means 
to  throw  an  invading  army  of  100,000  men  on  our 
coast.  He  had  also  secretly  concerted  with  the 
madman  Paul  the  plan  of  a  wondrous  expedition 
to  India,  which  he  found  was  not  to  be  conquered 
or  disturbed  from  the  side  of  Egypt :  30,000 
choice  French  troops  were  to  have  marched  into 
Poland,  there  to  join  30,000  select  Russian  infantry, 
and  40,000  Cossacks  and  other  irregular  cavalry ; 
and  from  the  heart  of  Poland  this  allied  army  was 
to  have  proceeded  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
either  to  embark  and  cross  that  sea,  or  to  march 
by  the  way  of  Persia,  whose  consent  had  been- soli- 
cited both  by  the  Czar  and  the  First  Consul.  But 
these  splendid  visions — and  they  were  but  visions 
at  the  best — were  now  dissolved  into  the  thinnest 
air. 

The  fate  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt  was  sealed 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  battle  of  Copenhagen. 
In  the  year  1800  General  Kleber,  after  losing  the 
fortress  of  El  Arish,  and  retreating  before  a  Turkish 
army  commanded  by  the  grand  vizier,  and  essen- 
tially aided  by  an  English  squadron  under  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
agreeing  to  evacuate  Egypt.  On  the  24th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  El  Arish 
between  the  Turks  and  the  French,  and  confirmed 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smithy  who  had  received  no  instruc- 
tions to  that  efiect  either  from  his  commander-in- 
chief  or  from  the  government  at  home.  By  the 
conditions  of  this  treaty  the  French  army  was  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Europe  unmolested.  Pitt's 
ministry,  naturally  averse  to  permit  the  arrival  of 
such  reinforcements  to  Bonaparte,  then  contending 
or  about  to  contend  with  tne  Austrians  in  Italy 
and  with  the  impei'ialists  in  Germany,  sent  out 
orders  to  Lord  Keith  not  to  ratify  any  such  con- 


vention as  that  of  El  Arish.  The  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  Mediterranean  fleet  accordingly  ac- 
quainted Kleber  by  letter  that  he  could  not  permit 
any  of  his  troops  to  depart  for  France  before  they 
had  been  exchanged  in  Europe  as  prisoners  of  war; 
that  he  must  lay  down  his  arms,  give  up  the  plun- 
der which  had  been  made  in  Egypt,  and  the  French 
transports  and  stores  in  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
before  any  capitulation  could  be  agreed  to.  Hos- 
tilities recommenced  immediately,  and  on  the  20th 
of  March  Kleber  routed  the  undisciplined,  disor- 
derly army  of  the  grand  vizier.  But  at  this  cri- 
tical moment  the  Moslems  of  Cairo  rose  in  insur- 
rection, murdered  many  of  the  French  that  were  in 
that  city,  and  drove  the  rest  of  them  into  the  citadel. 
Instead  of  following  the  flying  vizier,  Kleber  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Cairo.  After  some  sanguinary 
conflicts,  and  many  atrocities  committed  on  both 
sides,  the  insurgents  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Kleber  was  engaged  in  the  very  hopeless  task  of 
restoring  order  and  tranquillity,  when,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  he  was  stabbed  by  an  Arab.  He  was 
succeeded  by  General  Menou,  whose  indecision  or 
pusillanimity  had  left  so  good  an  opening  to  Bona* 
parte  at  the  crisis  of  the  13th  Vcndemiaire,*  who 
had  pretended  to  turn  Mussulman,  taking  the  turban 
and  the  name  of  Abdallali,  assiduously  frequenting 
the  mosques,  and  marrying  an  Egyptian  wife ;  and 
who  appears  really  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  of  these  French  republican  generals, 
who,  generally  speaking,  were  raised  far  above 
contempt  by  martial  bravery  and  ability.  The 
French  were,  however,  enabled  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  Egypt  until  the  arrival  of  the  British 
army  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby ;  and  in  the 
interval  four  French  ships  of  war  and  some  fast- 
sailing  transports  escaped  our  cruisers,  ran  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  landed  important  suc- 
cours of  troops  and  ammunition.  By  the  1st  of 
January,  1801,  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Lord  Keith, 
which  carried  this  small  but  excellent  army,  had 
all  come  safely  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Marmorice, 
on  the  coast  of  Karamania,  one  of  the  flnest  har- 
bours in  the  world.  Here  the  troops  were  kept 
waiting  for  some  time  for  horses  which  had  been 
promised  from  Constantinople  to  mount  the  cavalry, 
and  for  other  necessaries,  some  of  which  arrived 
very  slowly,  and  some  not  at  all.  But  the  time 
was  not  entirely  wasted  ;  the  whole  army  was  fre- 
quently exercised  in  the  manoeuvre  of  landing, 
which  they  were  shortly  to  practise  in  presence  of 
the  enemy;  and  these  manoeuvres  and  experiments 
were  repeated  until  it  was  nicely  ascertained  that 
6000  men  might  be  landed  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  ready  for  immediate  action,  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty-three  minutes.f 

The  capital  defect  of  English  armies  had  hitherto 
been  the  almost  total  want  of  a  proper  stafi:'  of 
officers,  educated  and  trained  in  the  scientific  parts 
of  their  profession,  in  planning  and  mapping,  in 
catching  at  a  glance,  or  on  a  rapid  survey,  the 


•  See  ante,  p.  4M. 
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military  capabilities  of  a  country  for  offensive  or 
for  defensive  operations,  in  judging  of  the  relative 
value  of  positions,  of  the  best  lines  whereby  to 
advance  or  retreat,  and  of  taking  the  field  advan- 
tageously, compactly,  and  scientifically.  Through 
the  want  of  such  a  staff,  and  through  the  obsti- 
nacy and  blindness  of  ignorance,  the  armies  led 
by  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Holland  had  taken  the  field  hap-hazard,  or  like 
geese  scattered  over  a  common,  rarely  or  never 
knowing  anything  of  the  country  that  was  before 
them  or  behind  them,  or  on  their  flanks ;  and  time 
after  time  nothing  but  the  doggedness  of  the  Bri- 
tish soldiery,  who  would  never  know  when  they 
were  beaten,  had  saved  the  army  from  an  ignomi- 
nious surrender.  But  now  this  capital  defect  was 
beginning  to  be  supplied  by  young  officers  who  had 
been  duly  educated  in  the  military  school  or  col- 
lege established  at  Marlow,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  (General  Jarry,  a  veteran,  who  had  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  this  sort  of  science,  and  who  had 
had  ample  practice  and  experience  in  the  wars  of 
Frederick  tne  Great.  It  was  in  this  Egyptian 
campaign  that  the  French  generals  were  first 
astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  skill  and  excellence 
of  the  British  staff*  During  the  stay  of  the  army 
in  Marmorice  Bay  it  was  joined  by  two  more 
regiments  of  dismounted  cavalry ;  and  a  sloop  of 
yWar  arrived  in  the  harbour,  which  had  a  few  days 
before  captured  a  French  brig,  having  on  board  a 
general  officer  and  5000  stand  of  arms  for  the  use 
of  the  French  army  in  Egypt.  The  horses  for  the 
cav^ry  at  last  arrived ;  but  they  were  such  sorry 
beasts,  that  the  English  dragoons  were  ashamed  to 
mount  them  or  take  charge  of  them,  and  every 
commanding  cavalry  officer  solicited  rather  to 
serve  with  his  corps  as  infantry.f  About  two 
hundred  of  these  half-starved,  diminutive,  galled 
steeds  were,  however,  kept  for  the  cavalry,  and 
about  fifty  for  the  artillery,  the  remainder  being 
shot  or  sold  for  a  dollar  a-head.  Miserable  in- 
deed would  have  been  the  state  of  our  cavalry  had 
it  not  been  amended  by  the  purchase  of  some  horses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marmorice ;  but  this  sup- 
ply was  small,  for  the  measure  was  not  pressed 
vigorously  till  too  late  :  if  the  purchase  had  been 
previously  made,  it  would  have  rendered  the  dra- 
goons an  effective  force,  and  have  saved  an  enor- 

*  Sc«  Geneml  Fcy't  Hiatoiv  of  the  PeniasQlar  War,  in  which  the 
able  French  officer  acknowletkes  this  fact,  and  the  admirable  qualitiee 
of  the  staff*  employed  by  Wellington  nnd  his  i^nerals  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  best  of  onr  staff-offictrs  who  nerved  in  the  Peninsnlar 
war  had  been  trained  at  Marlow  under  old  Jarry.  [We  learn  ttom 
a  register  in  the  war.office  that  old  Jarry  was  not  oommiasioned 
*'  commandant  of  the  royal  military  college  of  the  senior  depart- 
ment" until  the  25th  of  Jane.  1801 ;  but  he  had  given  instructions 
•ome  time  before  receiving  his  commission — such  practical  ins^uo* 
tions  as  no  other  man  in  England  at  that  time  eould  have  given.]  We 
believe  we  only  repeat  good  professional  opinions  in  saying  tliat  there 
has  been  no  regularly  progressive  improvement  in  these  branches  of 
military  education  ;  that  the  militaty  college  of  Sandhurst,  the  suc- 
eassor  or  continoator  of  the  military  college  of  Marlow,  has  dwindled 
into  a  mere  school  of  mathematics,  where  little  or  nothing^  tliat  is 
practical  is  practically  tanght,  and  where  old  Jnrry's  field  lessons 
are  never  repeated,  and  scarcely  known  except  by  tradition.  The 
;,'overument  of  this  country  caniwt  too  soon  direct  its  attention  to  this 
important  sutiject. 

t  It  is  said  tliat  Lord  Elgin,  our  ambamdor  at  ConstanUnople, 
had  purchased  400  or  500  very  good  horses,  but  that  these  had  been 
changed  on  the  road  through  the  knavery  of  the  people  employed  in 
conducting  them  through  Asia  Minor. 


mous  expense.     Some  gun-boats  which  had  been 
fitted  out  at  Rhodes  now  joined  the  fleet,  being  in- 
tended for  covering  the  landing  in  Egypt,  further 
to  facilitate  which  operation  a  number  of  small 
vessels,  decked,  but  of  easy  draught  of  water,  were 
hired.     Greneral  Moore,  who  had  been  sent  to  ex- 
amine the  grand  vizier's  army,  stationed  at  Jaffa, 
returned  with  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  it 
was  weak  as  to  numbers,  without  discipline,  and 
infected  with  the  plague,  so  that  its  co-operation 
offered  no  apparent  advantage.    At  the  same  time 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  French  force  in  Egypt 
was  far  greater  than  had  been  supposed :  it  had 
been  calculated  that,  through  disease,  battle,  assas- 
sination, wounds,  and  other  casualties,  the  army 
under  Menou  had  been  reduced  to   13,000  or 
14,000   men,  whereas   it  was  now  found  that, 
through  reinforcements  they  had  received,   and 
some  hundreds  of  auxiliaries  they  had  raised,  the 
French  were  more  than  30,000  strong,  having  with 
them  above  1000  pieces  of  cannon,  exclusive  of  up- 
wards of  500  unserviceable  pieces,  in  boats,  ship- 
ping, &c.    When  Abercromby  had  received  all  his 
reinforcements,  he  could  not  muster  more  than 
159330  men,  including  996  sick,  500  Maltese,  and 
all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  people  attached  to  an 
army  except  oflBcers : — ^the  effective  force,  therefore, 
could  not  be,  at  the  highest  computation,  above 
12,000.  Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  theTurki&h 
Capitan  Pasha,  whose  co-operation  with  a  fleet  and 
land  trQops  had  been  promised :  the  Capitan  Bey 
arrived,  but  he  brought  with  him  only  two  cor- 
vettes, his  line-of-battle  ship  having  been  dismasted 
by  lightning.     It  was  resolved,  however,  to  wait 
no  longer.     The  weather  had  been  very  stormy 
for  some  time,  and  all  the  country  pilots  declared 
that,  till  after  the  equinox,  it  would  be  madness  to 
attempt  a  landing  on  the  Egyptian  coast.     But  to 
their  astonishment  the  fleet,   on  the  23rd  of  Fe- 
bruary, weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail  in  a  gale  of 
wind.     The  number  of  vessels  was  so  great,  being 
175  sail  of  all  descriptions,  that  it  took  them  a 
whole  day  to  clear  out  of  Marmorice  Bay  and 
assemble  in  the  roads.    According  to  an  eye-wit- 
ness, a  nobler  sight  could  not  be  beheld.     On  the 
2nd  of  March  the  whole  fleet  anchored  in  Aboukir 
Bay;   the  men-of-war,  riding  exactly  where  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  was  fought,  for  one  of  our  ships 
of  the  line  chafed  her  cables  against  the  wreck  of 
*  L'Orient,'  whose  anchor  she  afterwards   fished 
up.     From  the  2nd  to  the  7th  of  March  the  state 
of  the  weather  prevented  any  operations  in  boats; 
but,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  the  weather  mo- 
derating. Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  whose  services  were  invaluable,  went  in 
boats  to  reconnoitre  the  coast,  and  fix  upon  the  best 
place  for  landing  the  troops.     On  the  following 
morning  some  gun -vessels  and  armed  launches 
were  sent  forward  to  clear  the  beach,  5500  soldiers 
were  put  into  the  boats,  and  at  a  given  signal  a 
simultaneous    dash    was    made    for    the    shore. 
Though  rapidly,  the  boats  advanced  in  perfect 
order,  the  soldiers  sitting  between  the  seats  close 
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together,  with  unloaded  arms.  When  the  boats 
came  within  range,  fifteen  pieces  of  ordnance 
from  the  opposite  hill,  and  the  artillery  of  Aboukir 
Castle,  opened  upon  them  with  round  and  grape 
shot ;  and,  on  advancing  still  nearer,  musket- balls 
were  showered  upon  them.  The  British  soldiers 
huzzaed  occasionally,  but  never  attempted  to  re- 
turn a  shot.  Numbers  of  the  soldiers  were  killed 
and  wounded  ;  some  boats  were  sunk,  some  turned 
aside  to  save  the  drowning  men,  but  the  mass  of 
them  rowed  steadily  forward,  until  they  touched 
the  strand,  when  the  soldiers  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity got  all  on  shore,  and  General  Moore,  draw- 
ing them  up  in  line,  gave  the  welcome  word  to  load. 
Some  of  the  English  guards  were  roughly  handled 
by  a  division  of  French  cavalry  before  they  could 
form;  some  loss  was  sustained  in  ascending  the 
sand-hills  which  rose  above  the  beach ;  but  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  those  heights  were  carried,  and 
the  French  fled,  leaving  all  the*ir  field-pieces  behind 
them.*  Advancing  against  the  French,  who  took 
post  on  the  ridge  of  heights  between  Aboukir  and 
Alexandria,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  with  sailors 
dragging  the  artillery  through  a  deep  and  burning 
sand,  came  to  an  indecisive  action  on  the  1 3th  of 
March,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.    On  the 

*  "  Some  of  our  troops  formed  and  loaded  as  Uiey  quitted  the  boats, 
while  others  pushed  on  without  having  time  to  load ;  and,  notwith- 
tflaudin;;  the  rapid  Are  of  mnslietry  which  assailed  them,  and  the  Tio- 
lent  charge  of  the  enemy,  the  latter  were  forced  to  give  way.  Not 
more  than  2000  of  our  men  were  on  shore  when  the  French  retreated ; 
but  every  step  w.is  contivted  and  carried.  There  was  scarcely  any  in* 
terval  between  the  landing  of  tlie  troops  and  their  imshing  up  the  hills, 
under  difflculties  Hnd  amidst  dangers  that  bafDe  the  powers  of  descrip> 
tion.  Some  marched  up  in  an  excellent  line  with  charged  bayonets, 
while  others  proceeded  on  their  hands  and  knees.  But,  however  they 
ancended.  or  whatever  dangers  they  encountered,  they  gained  Uieir 
uliject."— Jouma/  of  the  Fvroe$  tohicn  sailed  from  the  Dutims  in  April, 
180O.  4rc. ;  with  the  tubsemiettt  Transaetims  of  the  Army  wider  the  com- 
mamd  qf'Oeneral  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  is  the  MeditarraneoM  amd  Egypt, 
ffc.  ;  by  JEiua*  Anderion,  Lieut.  AOth  Regt. 


19th  Fort  Aboukir  capitulated ;  and  on  the  20th, 
General  Menou  having  arrived  from  Cairo,  the 
whole  of  the  French  disposable  force  was  concen- 
trated at  Alexandria.  The  British  forces  now  oc  • 
cupied  excellent  positions  near  the  ground  where 
they  had  fought  on  the  13th.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  when  all  was  quiet,  the 
report  of  a  musket  was  heard  at  the  extremity  of 
the  British  left :  this  was  followed  by  the  report  of 
a  cannon ;  scattered  musketry  succeeded,  and  then 
the  roar  of  two  more  guns  was  heard.  Early  as  it 
was,  our  men  were  all  under  arms;  but  it  was  still 
dark,  and,  although  some  streaks  of  grey  were  per- 
ceptible in  the  eastern  horizon,  the  morning  seemed 
slow  to  break.  While  all  eyes  and  ears  were  turned 
towards  the  left,  whence  the  sound  of  the  firing 
proceeded,  of  a  sudden  loud  shouts  were  heard  in 
front  of  our  right — shouts  that  wei'e  presently  suc- 
ceeded by  a  crash  of  musketry.  Menou  had  hoped 
to  take  the  British  by  surprise,  and  had  ordered  a 
general  attack :  the  surprise  failed,  but  the  attack 
soon  became  general  enough,  and  the  fighting  more 
terrible  than  any  the  French  had  hitherto  met  with. 
For  awhile  the  darkness  was  made  greater  by  the 
smoke  of  the  guns  and  small-arms,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  our  troops  was  to  discern 
friends  from  foes.  But  anon  the  tardy  dawn 
brightened  into  day,  and  then  the  fighting  went  on 
with  increased  vivacity.*  At  first  the  well-mounted 
French  cavalry  made  great  impression,  turning  our 
right  wing  and  getting  into  the  rear  of  our  infantry ; 
but  the  42nd  Highlanders  and  the  28th  regiment, 
aided  by  the  flank  companies  of  the  40th,  and  fight- 

*  "  In  the  dark  some  confadon  was  unavoidable ;  but  our  men, 
whenever  the  French  appeared,  had  gone  liuldly  up  to  them.  Even 
the  French  cavalry  breaking  io  bad  not  dismayed  them."—- Oesera/ 
Maore^t  uwn  Jommal. 
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ing  at  the  same  time  to  the  front,  flanks,  and  rear, 
not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  fired  such  volleys 
that  the  field  was  presently  covered  with  men  and 
horses,  while  other  horses  were  galloping  without 
their  riders :  in  short,  the  French  ca^ry  was  de- 
stroyed. In  several  parts  of  the  field  the  French 
and  English,  who  had  exhausted  their  ammuni- 
tion, were  seen  pelting  one  another  with  stones. 
Wherever  the  British  bayonet  was  used,  its  success 
was  complete  and  terrible.  In  addition  to  a  re* 
doubt,  the  English  had  possession  of  the  ruins  of  . 
an  ancient  Roman  palace,  surrounded  by  a  low  stone 
wall,  like  a  Turkish  cemetery.  Menou  had  promised 
a  louis  d'or  to  every  French  soldier  who  should  pene* 
trate  into  that  quadrangle.  After  several  desperate 
attempts,  the  French,  attacking  on  three  sides  at 
once,  got  within  the  walls.  Here  they  were  re- 
ceive by  the  58th  and  23rd,  and  followed  by  a 
part  of  the  42nd,  who  blocked  up  every  exit  and 
completely  cut  off  their  retreat.  When  they  had 
expended  all  their  ammunition,  our  people  had  re- 
course to  stones  and  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets. 
Then  they  transfixed  the  French  with  their  bayonets 
i^^nst  the  walls  of  the  old  building,  and  covered 
the  whole  area  with  the  blood  and  bodies  of  their 
enemies.  Seven  hundred  Frenchmen  were  shot  or 
bayoneted  among  those  ruins — scarcely  a  man  of 
them  that  had  entered  escaped.  While  this  tre- 
mendous conflict,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day,  was  at  its  height.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
rkUng  towards  the  ruins,  was  nearly  surrounded 
by  a  party  of  French  horse.  A  French  oflScer 
made  a  savage  thnist  at  the  old  general ;  but  Sir 
Ralph,  receiving  the  sabre  under  his  left  arm, 
wrested  the  weapon  from  his  antagonist  A  French 
hussar  then  rode  up  to  aim  a  surer  blow ;  but  a 
Highland  soldier,  perceiving  his  intention,  and 
being  without  ball,  put  his  ramrod  into  his  musket 
and  with  it  shot  the  hussar.  Unfortunately  the 
brave  old  general,  who  had  always  been  accused  of 
exposing  his  person  too  much,  and  whose  shortness 
of  sight  had  often  led  him  into  danger,  received  a 
sabre-wound  in  the  breast  in  this  melee  with  the 
French  hussars ;  and,  a  short  time  after,  he  re- 
ceived a  musket-shot  in  the  thigh.  Between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock* a.m.  the  battle  ceased.  It  was  not 
until  he  saw  the  French  flying  that  Sir  Ralph  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  field.  He  had  con- 
tinued walking  about,  paying  no  attention  to  his 
wounds ;  officers  who  went .  to  him  in  the  course 
of  the  action  had  returned  without  knowing  from 
his  manner  and  appearance  that  he  had  been 
wounded  at  all,  and  even  now  many  ascertained 
it  only  by  seeing  the  blood  trickling  down  his 
clothes :  but  at  last,  when  exertion  was  no  longer 
necessary,  his  spirit  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  the 
body  :  he  became  faint,  was  put  into  a  hammock, 
and  was  carried  off  the  field  in  the  midst  of  the 
blessings  and  t^ars  of  the  soldiery,  who  loved  him 
as  a  father.  The  cut  or  contusion  in  the  chest  was- 
trifling ;  but  the  shot  wound  was  dangerous  from 
the  first,  and  proved  mortals  he  was  carried  almost 
immediately  to  Lord  Keith's  flag-ship,  where  he 


expired  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.*  General 
Moore  was  badly  wounded  early  in  the  action,  n 
was  also  Brigadier-General  Oakes ;  but  both,  like 
their  veteran  commander-in-chief,  remained  on  the 
field  till  the  action  was  over.  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
who  was  serving  on  shore,  and  who  was  aJwajs  in 
the  hottest  fire,  and  Brigadier-General  Hope,  were 
also  wounded.  On  the  other  side,  Gencml  Roize, 
who  commanded  the  French  cavalry*  was  killed  on 
the  field,  with  nearly  all  the  men  and  horses  Ire 
led  into  action ;  and  Generals  Lanusse  and  Rodet 
died  of  their  wounds.  The  total  number  of  Britidi 
killed  and  wounded  is  stated  at  about  1400,  and 
that  of  the  French  at  more  than  double  that  num- 
ber. The  field  was  covered  with  the  wounded  and 
the  dead  :  on  it  were  found  above  1700  French, 
1040  of  whom  were  buried  by  the  English  in  the 
course  of  two  days  in  the  ground  on  which  they 
had  fought  and  fall.en.  "  1  never,**  says  General 
Moore,  "  saw  a  field  so  strewed  with  dead !"  A 
corps  which,  like  nearly  all  the  regiments  now 
under  Menou,  had  formed  a  part  of  the  conquer- 
ing army  of  Italy,  and  which  in  its  pride  bad 
taken  the  name  of  "  The  Invincible,"  was  almost 
annihilated.  A  standard  was  taken  inscribed  with 
victories  and  exploits  in  Italy.f  Menou,  as  well 
as  all  his  army,  had  gone  into  action  quite  confi- 
dent of  success :  their  numbers  were  from  12,000 
to  14,000.  Our  efiective  force  on  the  ground  did 
not  exceed  10,000 ;  and  during  nearly  all  the  con- 
flict about  hdf  of  that  number  had  to  Eustam  the 
concentrated  attack  of  the  French,  the  left  wing, 
which  had  been  the  first  threatened  with  attack, 
and  which  continued  to  be  observed  by  General 
Regnier  with  800  French,  scarcely  coming  into 
action  at  all  until  Menou  was  already  in  full  re 
treat.  The  French  prisoners  confessed  that  the 
battles  in  Italy  were  nothing  compared  to  those 
they  had  fought  since  the  landing  of  the  British  in 
Egypt :  some  of  them  said  they  had  never  fought 
till  now-t 

The  consequences  of  the  three  victories  we  had 
obtained  were  of  the  utmost  importance;  the 
Arabs,  who  had  witnessed  fighting  such  as  dieir 

•  •«  Sir  Ralph  was  a  truly  upright,  hononrabi©,  and  jndicioo«iD«: 
hU  great  lajsaclty,  which  had  been  pointed  aU  hU  Hie  lo  miUUrrmaJ- 
tere,  made  him  an  excellent  olHceT.  Tht  dimdvaxtage  he  «»«»»^,^ 
«mu  being  extremely  short-sighted.  He  therefore  atood  in  needorfoaii 
executive  gen«T»U  under  him.  It  wa»  impjwuible,  knoviag  hin  w* 
did,  not  to  liave  the  greatest  respect  and  friendship  for  him.  •  . .  •  • 
The  «inly  ciinsolaticm  I  feel  is,  that  hia  deaUi  liaa  been  ncariy  Uwl 
which  he  himself  wished;  and  his  counlrv.  gmteful  to  his  meisonr. 
win  hand  down  hia  name  to  posterity  with  the  admiration  U  ««ff«^. 
—Private  Jonrml  q/' LiewteiMnt  General  Sir  Juh»  Moore,  »  X»/#  ly  « 
Brother.  .«.,.*... 

+  A»— ^'  Le'Panapa  de  U  Serivla,  le  Passage  dn  T^gUaaeBto,  1* 
Passagu  de  risonto.  la  Pris  de  GrH*.  le  Pant  de  Lodl." 

X  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  History  of  the  BriHsh  Expedition  to  Eg^J^. 
arc.— .finens  Anderson,  Lieut.  40th  Regt..  Journal  of  the  Forces.  »• 
and  of  the  Transactions  of  Uie  Army  under  the  command  of  Goiwti 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  &c.-Jnme»  Cnrrick  Moore,  Ufr  of  hta  Bo- 
ther, Li«ut.-General  Sir  John  Moure.— Narrative  of  •  Ptiwte  SohlK* 
in  his  Majesty's  92nd  RegU  of  Foot,  written  by  himself. 

Our  forces  had  been  reduced  by  the  acllona  of  the  Slh  and  IM  • 
many  men  were  taken  away  for  the  care  of  the  wounded ;  «»« tta» 
reglmenu  had  been  left  in  the  rear  to  proaecuta  Uie  siege  of  FW 

Even  according  to  Reanier's  boastful  ««»«"*  ^*|»«.5^^ 
FiTOch  had  9700  men.  Including  1500  cavalry,  togeUMT  with  4«  pi«« 
of  artiUery.  The  British  had  only  some  SOO  cavalry,  ajd  Jjf  "^ 
ably  mounted.  We  had  only  two  S4  noundeis,  Uid  34  fleldpiwo. 
auu  tliese  were  spread  along  the  tvholt  line. 
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fntherB  had  handed  down  to  them  no  tradition  of, 
flocked  into  the  British  camp  with  abundance  of 
provisions ;  the  remnant  of  the  splendid  Mameluke 
cavalry  soon  began  to  re*appear  in  Upper  Egypt ; 
and  even  the  quiet,  spiritless  Fellahs  thought  of 
resenting  the  wrongs  and  insults  they  had  sustained 
from  the  French  soldiery.    The  French  at  Aboukir 
soon  surrendered :  in  a  few  days  the  Capitan  Pasha's 
fleet  anchored  there,  and  landed  5000  or  6000 
Turks ;  and  the  grand-vizier,  who  had  been  dozing 
at  £1  Arish,  began  to  rouse  himself.     General 
(afterwards  Lord)  Hutchinson  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  British  army,  which  was  rein* 
forced    in    the   month  of  April  by  3000   men. 
Rosetta  and  Fort  Julien  were   taken  from  the 
French  about  the  middle  of  April.    Alexandria, 
into  which  Menou  had  retired,  was  almost  insu- 
lated, from  the  rest  of  Egypt  by  General  Hutchin- 
8on»  by  cutting  through  the  embankments  which 
served  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  Aboukir  lake, 
and  by  inundating  the  dry  bed  of  the  ancient  Lake 
Mareotis :   a  British  flotilla  ascended  the  Nile, 
capturing  the  convoys  of  provisions  destined  for 
the  French,  and  carrying  several  works  which  had 
been  erected  on  the  banks  of  that  river.    The 
grand-vizier  was  crossing  the  desert,  and  the  troops 
from  India  were  expected  to  be  soon  at  Suez. 
I^eaving  General  Coote  to  maintain  the  lines  be- 
fore Alexandria  with  6500   men,  Gen,eral  Hut- 
chinson proceeded  to  Ramanieh,  where  the  French 
had  collected  4000.  men,  who  had  dug  intrench- 
nlents  and  raised  batteries.     Having  driven  the 
enemy  from  this  important  post,  Hutchinson  pro- 
ceeded still   farther  up  the  Nile  towards  Cairo, 
which  t^  grand- vizier  was  approaching  in  an 
opposite  direction.    Before  he  could  efifect  a  junc- 
ture with  the  vizier's  army,  the  French  sallied  out 
of  Cairo  and  attacked  it ;  but  so  spiritless  had  they 
become  in  their  adversity,  that  5000  disciplined 
republicans,  with  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  repulsed  by  a  most  irre- 
gular Turkish  army.      Now  1200   Mamelukes, 
finely  equipped,  joined  the  vizier,  and  Turks,  Arabs, 
Syrians,  and  Copts,  all  ofiered  their  aid  to  expel 
the  French.     Cairo  was  soon  invested;  and,  on 
the   27th  of  June,  the  French  general,  Belliard, 
capitulated,  on  the  condition  that  his  troops,  with 
their  arms,   baggage,  field-artillery,  and  effects, 
should  be  embarked  and  conveyed  to  the  French 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  expense  of  the 
allied  powers.     The  French,  who  issued  out  of 
Cairo,  exceeded  13,000  in  all :    they  left  behind 
them  313  heavy  cannon  and  100,000  lbs.  weight 
jf  gunpowder.     At  this  moment  the  Anglo-Indian 
irmy,  under  Major-General  Baird,  was  ascending 
;he  Hed  Sea.     Baird,  who  had  sailed  from  Bom- 
bay on  the  7di  of  April,  with  about  2800  British, 
2000  Sepovs,  and  450  of  the  East  Indian  Com- 
>any's  artillery,  reached  Jeddah,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
»n  the  17th  of  May,  and  was  there  joined  by  an 
ilnglish  division  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
consisting  of  the  Gist  regiment,  some  squadrons 
if   light  horse,   and  a  strong  detachment  of  ar- 


tillery. On  the  8th  of  June  Baird  reached  Kosseir 
and  commenced  'landing  his  troops ;  but  it  was  the 
month  of  July  before  his  van  division  began  to 
cross  the  burning  deserts  which  lie  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  Egypt ;  and,  before  he  could  unite  his 
forces  at  Cairo,  Menou  capitulated  upon  the  same 
6onditions  as  Belliard,  and  Egypt  was  cleared  of 
the  French.* 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  court  of  Madrid, 
considering  that  it  could  only  stop  French  inva- 
sion by  submitting  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the 
First  Consul,  declared  war  against  Portugal ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  April  a  Spanish  army,  com- 
manded by  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in- 
vaded the  Portuguese  provinces.  In  June  the 
court  of  Lisbon  purchased  m  treaty  of  peace  (the 
treaty  of  Olivenza),  by  yielding  some  territory  to 
Spain,  and  by  engaging  to  shut  their  ports  against 
the  English.  Bonaparte  refused  to  concur  in  this 
treaty,  and  sent  a  French  army,  25,000  strong, 
through  Spain  to  attack  Portugal.  The  Spaniards 
not  merely  allowed  the  passage  of  these  Frenchmen, 
but  gave  them  every  countenpnce  and  assistance 
they  could.  The  French  soon  invested  Almeida 
and  menaced  both  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  help- 
less Portuguese  could  do  little  beyond  imploring 
English  succours  in  troops,  ships,  and  money. 
Some  money — 300,000/.— and  some  ships  were 
sent ;  but  our  government  thought  it  could  spare 
no  more  troops  than  the  three  or  four  regiments 
that  were  already  in  the  country.  During  these 
contests,  however,  an  expedition  was  sent  from 
England  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Madeira, 
in  order  to  secure  it  for  Portugal.  As  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  England,  which  had  been  se- 
cretly renewed  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  were 
now  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  and  as  the  French 
generals  were  gratided  by  enormous  donations  or 
bribes,  the  operations  of  the  invading  army  were 
soon  suspended ;  and  by  a  definitive  trieaty,  con* 
eluded  at  Madrid  in  the  last  days  of  September, 
Bonaparte  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  re* 
spect  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Portugal, 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  on  their  part,  agreeing  to  con- 
firm to  Spain  all  the  territory  which  had  been 
ceded  by  the  late  treaty  of  Olivenza ;  to  make  over 
to  France  one*half  of  Portuguese  Guiana ;  to  shut 
all  the  ports  and  roads  of  Portugal,  in  Europe, 
against  all  English  vessels  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  France  and  England ;  to  nullify  all 
preceding  treaties  and  conventions  with  England ; 
to  treat  France,  in  all  matters  of  commerce,  as  the 
most  favoured  nation,  and  to  admit  all  French 
commodities  and  merchandise  whatsoever,  particu- 
larly French  broad-cloths.  By  a  more  secret 
article  the  Portuguese  court  paid  immediately 
twenty  millions  of  francs  to  the  French  republic. 

The  naval  war  became  very  languid,  the  French 

♦  Sir  Robert  Wilson.— ^neas  Andewm.— Le  Comte  Ab  Noe,  Me- 
XDoint   UeUtift  k  rBxpedition  AngUiM    pntie  dii   Jaengala    •& 

1800.  &c. 

The  Comta  de  Noe,  who  was  then  a  royalist  emigrant  and  an  officer 
in  the  British  loth  regiment  of  the  line,  went  with  Sir  DaTid  Baiid  on 
i\m  expedition,  iiis  occouut  of  which  contains  several  interestio];  de* 
taib  uot  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
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and  Spanish  fleets  not  venturing  out  of  port,  and 
their  detached  squadrons  putting  to  sea  only  in 
the  absence  of  the  English.  Admiral  Gantheaume, 
however,  escaped  out  of  Brest  with  seven  sail  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates,  got  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  into  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
while  our  fleet  in  that  sea  was  occupied  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  he  contrived  to  pick  up  two  of 
our  frigates,  and  the  *  Swiftsure,'  a  74-gun  ship. 
The  '  Swiftsure,'  unaided  and  alone,  fought  two 
French  80-guD  ships,  at  the  closest  quarters,  fur 
more  than  an  hour,  and  did  not  strike  until  two 
other  French  line-of-battle  ships  were  within  gun- 
shot and  closing  fast  upon  her.  Another  French 
squadron  carrymg  troops  from  Toulon  to  Cadiz 
was  not  so  fortunate.  It  was  oblieed  by  contrary 
winds  to  put  into  Algesiras  Bay,  right  opposite  to 
Gibraltar.  It  consisted  of  three  line-of-battle 
ships,  a  Gallo- Venetian  36-gun  frigate,  and  some 
sfnaller  craft.  On  the  6th  of  July,  two  days  after 
its  arrival,  this  squadron  was  attacked  bv  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez,  with  six  sail  of  the 
line ;  but  the  bay  of  Algesiras  was  defended  by 
several  heavy  land-batteries,  some  of  them  situated 
on  a  rock  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
and  others  on  commanding  cliffii  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  town  :  the  cross-fire  of  these  batteries 
completely  flanked  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
which  harbour  was  in  itself  extremely  difficult  to 
navigate,  being  surrounded  by  reefs  of  sunken 
rocks.  For  some  time  only  three  of  Saumarez's 
ships  could  get  into  action,  and  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  three  French  line-of-battle  ships,  a 
number  of  gun-boats,  and  the  land-batteries,  which 
were  well  served.  When  two  other  English  ships 
brought  their  fire  to  bear,  one  of  them,  the  *  Han- 
nibal,' struck  and  stuck  fast  on  the  rocks,  where 
she  was  soon  dismasted  and  almost  destroyed  by 
the  terrible  fire  of  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
After  a  stern  contest,  in  which  he  was  repeatedly 
baffled  by  flaws  of  wind,  Saumarez  hauled  off :  he 
left  the  *  Hannibal '  behind  him  to  strike ;  but  he 
had  sunk  five  Spanish  gun-boats,  and  had  mate- 
rially injured  both  the  Spanish  forts  and  the 
French  ships  of  the  line.  A  few  days  after  this 
affair  five  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  and  three  fri- 
gates, and  another  French  ship  of  the  line,  came 
into  Algesiras  bay.  By  working  night  and  day 
Admiral  Saumarez  repaired  the  damages  he  had 
sustained  in  the  late  action,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  12th  of  July,  as  -the  combined  squadron, 
now  consisting  of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates 
and  an  immense  number  of  gun-boats,  was  working 
round  Cabarita  point  to  get  into  the  Straits,  he 
made  a  dash  at  it  with  only  'five  ships  of  the  line, 
two  frigates,  k  polacca,  and  a  hired  armed  brig. 
Tlie  allies,  whose  chief  anxiety  was  to  land  the 
troops  at  Cadiz,  went  away  before  the  wind  through 


the  Straits,  and  it  was  night  before  the  Englisli 
could  get  fairly  up  with  them.  The  Spaniards 
fought  but  loosely :  one  of  their  immense  line-of- 
battle  ships,  carrying  112  guns,  was  set  on  fire, 
and  as  she  blew  up  she  set  fire  to  another  ship  of 
the  same  flag  and  of  the  same  immense  size,  which 
mounted  in  the  air  soon  after  her ;  between  the 
two,  nearly  1800  lives  were  lost.  A  Spanish  74- 
gun  ship  was  taken;  the  rest  of  the  combined 
squadron,  much  crippled  and  in  a  frightful  itate  of 
confusion,  reached  Cadiz. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  Admiral  Lord  Nelson, 
with  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  other  small  vessels, 
stood  over  to  the  coast  of  France  to  reconnoitre  the 
preparations  said  to  be  making  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  On  the  4th  he  made  an  experimental 
attack  upon  the  flotilla  Which  lay  at  the  mouth  of 
Boulogne  harbour.  He  sunk  two  floating  batteries 
and  destroyed  a  few  gun-boats  which  were  oataide 
the  pier.  But  on  the  night  between  the  15  th  and 
16th,  going  right  into  the  harbour,  he  was  repoked 
with  considerable  loss.* 

Many  circumstances,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
plained in  the  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  year, 
and  some  of  which  will  fall  to  be  noticed  in  the 
next  Book,  now  rendered  the  First  Consul  really 
eager  for  some  short  suspension  of  hostilities  with 
England.  The  Addington  administration,  which 
had  started  as  a  peace  ministry,  agreed  to  preli- 
minaries, which  were  signed  on  the  1st  of  October. 
The  Turkish  sultan  and  the  young  czar  Alexander 
treated  with  the  First  Consul,  and  there  was  a  grand 
interchange  of  compliments  and  of  promises,  which 
were  never  meant  to  be  kept.  In  the  month  of 
November  the  Marquess  Comwallis  weiif  over  to 
France  as  ambassador  plenipotentiary.  From 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
honours  and  with  the  very  lively  joy  of  a  part  of  the 
population,  his  lordship  repaired  to  Amiens,  the 
place  a|l»pointed  for  holding  the  conferences.  The 
discussions,  in  which  Comwallis  had  to  contend 
with  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  wily  Talleyrand, 
were  prolonged  beyond  all  expectation,  and  were 
several  times  all  but  broken  off  in  anger  and  with 
mutual  defiance.  Great  and  reasonable  jealousies 
were  excited  by  the  use  the  First  Consul  made  of 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  had  followed 
the  signing  of  the  preliminaiies  in  October,  in 
sending  out  the  French  fleets ;  but,  at  last,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1802,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Amiens. 


*  Deild«t  being  moored  by  Uie  bottom  to  tbe  sbore.  the  Fraeri 
boats  and  other  craft  were  defended  by  long  pole*  headed  viih  iim 
•pikes  projecting  from  their  sides ;  strong  netting«  were  Imeed  np  ^ 
their  lower  yards;  they  were  strongly  manned  by  soldWs  and  fn- 
tected  by  land-batterlei,  the  wholH  shore  moreorer  being  lined  »it^ 
troops.  Nelson  had  cumplained  that  the  force  pat  at  his  dl^oaa)  vw 
not  sufflclent ;  bat  he  could  neTer  come  in  sight  of  aa  eoemr  wilkov 
fighting  him.  •»-  / 
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F  the  Ettablished 
Church,  regarded  by 
itself,  the  history, 
whether  external  or 
internal,  during  this 
period,  amounts  to 
nothing  or  next  to 
nothing :  it  was  dis- 
quieted by  scarcely 
any  contention  among 
its  own  members;  and 
the  circumstances  de- 
scribed   in   the    last 


Book  *  continued  to  operate  in  consolidating  and 
fixing  the  new  form  into  which  it  had  subsided  as 
a  political  institution,  with  a  more  undisturbed 
action  than  erer.  It  had  still,  however,  to  sustain 
some  occasional  alarm,  and  a  few  actual  collisions, 
in  the  course  of  the  process  of  adjusting  the  posi- 
tions and  rights  of  the  various  dissenting  religious 
communities,  which  was  not  yet  quite  completed. 

This  process,  which  had  been  one  of  relaxation 
in  regard  to  the  Protestant  sectaries  ever  since  the 
Revolution,  had,  as  we  have  seen  already,  begun 
to  take  that  character  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  period  even  in  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  at  least  in  England  and  Ireland.  After 
more  than  sixty  years  had  passed  without  any 
additions  having  been  made  to  the  penal  code,  the 
first  actual  repeal  of  any  part  of  that  code  was 
effected  by  the  English  and  Irish  statutes  of  the 
year  ms.f  And  the  following  year  witnessed 
the  last  mitigation  we  have  yet  had  to  record  of 
the  less  severe  restrictions  or  diabiiities  which  the 
legislation  that  preceded  the  Revolution  of  1688 
tiad  imposed  upon  the  Protestant  dissenters.  I 

No  attempt  was  made  by  this  latter  description 
)f  persons  to  obtain  any  further  relief  till  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years.  But  at  last  they  resolved 
io  make  application  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of 
he  two  statutes  of  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  st.  2,  c.  1, 
ind  the  25th  of  Charles  II.  c.  2,  commonly  called 
he  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which  made  the 
aking  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ac- 
x>rding  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
lecessary  qualification  for  being  elected  to  any 
nunicipal  office,  or  for  holding  any  office  of  trust 
ft  profit  under  the  crown,  whether  civil  or  military. 
3y  an  act  passed  in  1718  (the  5  Geo.  I.  c.  6)  the 
irst  of  these  two  statutes  was  so  far  repealed,  as  that 
he  not  having  taken  the  Sacramentwithin  the  period 

•  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  Ml. 
+  Id.,p.»80.  t  Id.,p.M». 
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prescribed  (a  twelvemonth  before  the  election)  no 
longer  made  the  election  of  the  party  ipso  facto 
void ;  and  then  the  Annual  Indemnity  Acts  pro- 
tected persons  who  neglected  to  qualify  themselves 
within  the  six  months  succeeding  the  election, 
within  which  the  time  for  removal  or  prosecution 
was  now  limited.  Relief  had  also  been  already 
granted  to  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  Ireland  from 
disabilities  similar  to  those  which  these  statutes 
imposed,  bv  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom passed  in  1779,  which  declared  that  all  per- 
sons, being  Protestsnts,  might  there  hold  and  enjoy 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  notwithstanding  they 
should  not  receive  nor  have  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  without  incurring  any 
penalties  for  or  in  respect  of  that  n^lect.  The 
claim  of  the  English  Protestant  dissenters  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  condition  with  their  Irish 
brethren  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  28th  of  March,  1787,  by  Mr.  Beau- 
foy,  member  for  Yarmouth,  in  a  motion  that  the 


Mb.  BsAixroY. 

House  should  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  to  consider  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  which  he  prefaced  by  a  long  speech.  He 
described  the  persons  a^prieved  by  the  provisions 
in  these  laws,  which  mi^e  the  taking  of  the  Sacra- 
ment a  necessary  qualification  for  office,  as  consist- 
ing of  three  classes; — ^the  first,  composed  of  all 
those  Englishmen  who  were  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England ;  the  second,  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  the 
third,  of  all  thos^  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  looked  upon  the  prostitution  of  the 
most  solemn  ordinance  of  their  faith  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  civil  teit  as  little  less  than  a  sacrilegious 
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aboBe.  The  English  diaeeiterS)  however,  were  the 
body  of  which  Mr.  Beaufoy  professed  to  be  more 
especially  the  deputy  or  organ  on  this  occasion. 
**  The  dissenters  of  England/'  hesaid»  *' are  chiefly 
composed  of  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents, 
and  the  Bsptists,  who  dififer  in  many  circumstances 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  but  who  all  agree  in  the 
custom  of  annually  appointing  two  deputies  from 
each  of  their  congr^ations  in  the  metropolis  for 
the  management  of  their  affairs ;  a  custom  which 
has  long  been  established  among  them.  Now,  it 
is  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  that  assembly  of 
delegates,  supported  by  the  wishes,  earnestly  ex- 
pressed in  letters,  of  their  brethren  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  that  the  present  request  soUcits  the 
attention  of  parliament."  At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  deputies  of  the  three  denominations,  held  at 
Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Redcross-street,  on  Friday 
the  5th  of  January,  Edward  Jefferies,  Esq:,  in  the 
chair,  it  had  been  resolved  unanimously,  after  full 
debate,  that  an  application  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  should  be  made  to  par- 
liament, and  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  for  that 
gurpose ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  said  committee, 
eld  at  the  KLing's  Head  Tavern,  in  the  Poultry,  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  it  had  been  further  arranged 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  should  be  by  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  Mr.  Beaufoy 
should  be  desired  to  make  the  motion.  "  Thus 
authorised,"  proceeded  the  honourable  member, 
''  I  am  happy,  in  the  outset  of  our  deliberations,  to 
declare  that  the  grievances  of  which  the  dissenters 
complain  are  of  a  civil,  not  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature.  They  humbly  solicit  a  restoration  of  their 
civil  rights,  not  an  enlargement  of  their  ecclesiastical 
privileges.   It  is  of  consequence  that  this  fact  should 

be  distinctly  stated,  and  clearly  understood 

They  wish  not  to  diminish  the  provision  which  the 
legislature  has  made  for  the  established  church; 
nor  do  they  envy  her  the  revenue  she  enjoys,  or 
the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  dignity  and  honour 
with  which  she  is  invested.  If  their  aim  had  been 
to  attack  the  rights  of  others,  and  not  merely  to 
recover  their  own,  they  would  not  have  chosen  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England  for  their  advo- 
cate, nor  could  I  have  accepted  such  trust."  The 
claim,  therefore,  could  not  well  have  been  more 
humbly  urged,  or  rested  on  lower  grounds.  Beau- 
foy went  on  to  state  that  his  clients,  in  praying  for 
the  relief  they  sought,  had  **  chosen  the  time  which 
they  thought  the  most  convenient  to  parliament,  and 
the  mode  which  they  deemed  the  most  respectful  to 
the  House."  "  United,'*  he  said,  "  in  sentiment  on 
this  occasion,  to  a  degree  which  I  believe  unex- 
ampled in  any  body  of  men,  and  hitherto  unknown 
among  themselves,  and  forming,  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  England,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants, they  did  not  choose  to  crowd  your  table 
with  petitions.  They  wished  to  owe  their  success, 
not  to  the  number  of  the  claimants,  but  to  the  equity 
of  the  claim."  And  no  doubt  that  method  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory,  if  it  were  always  prac- 


ticable. But  the  number  of  the  daimanta  is  ako 
an  element,  in  such  cases  as  the  present,  rnhkh  is 
not  without  its  weight.  In  the  continuation  of  bis 
speech  Mr.  Beaufoy,  with  no  small  rhetorical  dm- 
play,  went  over  the  history  of  the  first  enaetnaent 
of  the  two  statutes  which  he  desired  to  repeal,  of 
the  grievances  which  they  occasioned,  and  of  the 
various  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  blimt  or 
turn  aside  the  edge  of  their  disqualifying^claoaea,  i& 
so  far  as  the  Protestant  dissenters  were  concerned. 
In  the  same  session  in  which  the  Test  Act  was 
passed,  a  bill  '*  for  the  ease  of  Protestant  Diss^it- 
ers  "  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  passed  both  by  that  House  and  by  the  Lords, 
but  was  prevented  from  becoming  law  by  the  king 
adjourning  the  parliament  before  certain  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Lords  could  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Commons.  In  the  next  aewton 
a  bill,  having  for  its  object  to  discriminate  Protest- 
ant dissenters  from  Papists  in  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  excluding  provisions  of  these  acta,  was 
read  a  first  and  second  time  in  the  Commons,  and 
referred  to  a  committee,  but  was  not  reported.  In 
December,  1680,  and  January,  1681,  a  bill  fin:  re- 
pealing the  Corporation  Act  was  in  like  manner 
read  twice  and  committed  by  the  Commons  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  another  bill  was  passed  by  the 
upper  House  *'  for  distinguishing  Protestant  Dis- 
senters from  Popish  Recusants ;"  but  both  were 
defeated  by  the  sudden  prorogation  of  the  parlia- 
ment on  the  10th  of  January,  leaving  the  Com- 
mons only  time  to  resolve,  *'  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  that  the  presentation  of  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters  upon  the  penal  ^laws  is,  at  this 
time,  grievous  to  the  subject,  and  a  weakening  of 
the  Protestant  interest,  and  an  encouragement  to 
Popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  this  king- 
dom."*   After  the  revolution,  ^ain.  King  Wil- 

*  Se«  Pict.  Hift.  of  Engl.,  iii.  733.— Some  of  tho  abore-mraUoMd 
fkcts  are  not  noticed  in  Beaafoy's  epeech.  bat  are  taken  ftom  *  tem- 
perately expreseed  paper  publttbed  and  dispemd  a  shoit  Umc  pn- 
vioti*  to  the  debate,  entitled  *The  Case  of  the  Protertant  Diaaeaten^ 
with  reference  to  the  Teat  and  Gvporation  Acts.'  BeauAqr  saja  tfaa*. 
while  one  of  the  balls  (he  does  not  sUte  which)  of  1«80  lav  mdy  fiir 
the  royal  assent,  the  kins,  Charles  II.,  "  prevailed  anon  the  derk  of 
the  crown  to  steal  the  bill,  and  overreach  the  parusment.**  Thss 
account  is  probably  (bonded  upon  the  foliowinf  relation  givea  by 
Burnet,  in  his  '  History  of  his  Own  Time  *  (i.  494) :  "  There  was  a 
severe  act  passed  in  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth'a  reign.  vdwB  she  was 
highly  provoked  with  tlie  seditious  behaviour  of  the  Puritans,  bv  whk^ 
those  wno  did  not  conform  to  the  church  were  reouired  to  alj|«i«  tte 
kingdom  under  the  pain  of  deaUi ;  and  for  some  degreea  oi  i 
formitv  they  were  adjudged  to  die.  without  the  fkvour  of  b 

Both  liousrs  paned  a  bill  for  repealing  this  Act :  it  w         

heavily  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  for  many  of  the  blshopa,  though  tisef 
were  not  for  patting  that  law  in  execution,  whidi  had  never  be^  done 
but  in  one  single  instance,  yet  they  thought  the  terror  of  it  was  «C 
some  use.  and  that  the  repealing  it  might  make  the  party  more  in- 
solent. On  the  day  of  the  prorogation  the  bUlonsht  to  have  bean 
offered  to  the  king,  but  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  by  the  king's  particalac 
order,  withdrew  the  bill.  The  king  had  no  mind  openly  to  deny  it; 
but  he  had  less  mind  to  pass  it.  So  this  indiscreet  method  wan  taken, 
which  was  a  high  offence  in  the  clerk  of  the  crown."  A  noCn  to  the 
Oxford  (18S3)  edition  of  Burnet  says,  that  the  single  case  in  whidi 
the  law  thus  intended  to  be  repealed  was  put  la  exeontion  was  that  ot 
Penry— Hn««ning  John  Penry.  or  Ap*Heui^,  the  Walsh  Browniat.  who 
was  executed  in  1593.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Penry  was  iadktod 
on  the  83rd  of  Eliz.  c.  2,  for  seditious  words  and  rumonxs  ntlerad 
against  the  queen's  miOei>ty  tending  to  the  stirring  up  of  nhellkHi 
among  her  sutgects.  The  act  which  Burnet  means  was.  in  Ihct,  tha 
8Sth  of  Elii.  c  I .  entiUed, '  An  Act  to  retain  the  Queen's  m^^eoty 's  anb- 
Jects  in  their  due  obedience,'  by  which  peraons  above  the  age  of  sixtaen 
forbearing  to  attend  church  for  a  month,  or  denying  or  Mrsnadmg 
others  to  oppugn  her  majesty's  authority  in  causes  ecdrsiaslical.  or 
being  convktcd  of  the  ofleooe  of  attending  a  oonventfck,  weraonivrBd 
to  a^ura  the  icalm,  and  tumected,  if  they  refused  so  to  do^  or  to  ooa* 
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liain,  in  one  of  his  earliest  speeches  from  the 
throDe,  had  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that  such 
slterations  would  he  made  in  the  law  as  would 
leave  room  for  the  admission  of  all  his  Protestant 
Buhjecto  who  were  willing  and  able  to  serve  him. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  had  yet  been  actually  done 
to  effect  this  object,  save  only  the  passing  for  some 
time  past  of  the  annual  Act  of  Indemnity.  But  Beau- 
foy  argued  that  the  Indemnity  Act,while,  by  profess- 
ing to  dispense  with  the  sacramental  qualification,  it 
amounted  to  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature that  that  portion  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  might  be  repealed  without  danger,  was,  in 
truth,  no  complete  protection  to  the  dissenters  from 
these  statutes.     ''Its  only  effect,"  said  he,  ''is, 
that  of  allowing  further  time  to  those  trespassers 
on  the  law  against  whom  final  judgment  has  not 
beeA  awarded.     Should,  for  example,  a  prosecution 
have  been  commenced,  but  not  concluded,  the  In* 
demnity  Act  does  not  discharge  the  proceedings ; 
it  merely  suspends  them  for  six  months :  so  that, 
if  the  party  aocused  does  not  take  the  sacrament 
before  the  six  months  allowed  by  the  Indemnity 
Act  shall  expire,  the  proceedings  will  go  on,  and, 
long  before  the  next  Indemnity  Act  will  come  to 
his  relief,  final  judgment  will  be  awarded  against 
him.     Thus  it  appears  that  the  Indemnity  Act 
gives  no  effectual  protection  to  the  dissenter  who 
accepts  a  civil  office  or  military  command ;  for  he 
who  cannot  take  the  sacrament  at  all  cannot  take 
it  within  the  time  required  by  that  act.    The  pe- 
nalties of  the  Test  Act  will  consequently  follow ;  he 
becomes  incapable  of  receiving  any  legacy,  of  exe- 
cuting any  trust,  or  of  suing  in  any  court,  or  on  any 
occasion,  for  justice :  he  is  placed  in  the  dreadful 
situation  of  an  outlaw."     Practically,  however,  we 
believe,  the  Indemnity  Act  effectually  prevented 

form,  or  returned  fh>in  banUhmentt  to  the  penalties  of  felony,  with- 

oat  benefit  of  clergy ;  while  tuch  as.  bavin;;  submitted,  afterwards 

relapsed,  were  not  cnren  to  be  allowed  the  choice  of  transportation. 

(See  Piet.  Hist,  of  Engl.,  ii.  745.)    As  soon  as  tlie  next  parliament 

met,  at  Oxford,  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  the  subject  of  the  miscarriage 

and  disappearanee  of  the  bill  for  repealing  this  act  of  Elizabeth  was 

warmly  talcen  up  by  the  Commons  ;  and  on  the  S5th  it  was  resolved, 

"  That  a  mestege  he  sent  to  the  Lords,  desiring  a  conference  with  their 

Jordehips  on  matters  relatine  to  the  constitution  of  parliament  in 

passing  of  bills;*'  bnt  the  su&en  dissolution  of  the  parliament  three 

days  after  prevented  the  conference  being  held.    (See  Pari.  Hist.,  iv. 

1308,   13 IS,  1313;  and  HatselVs  Precedents.  U.  942,  edit,  of  1785.) 

We  may  mention,  by  the  by,  that  a  similarinstance,  not  noticed  by 

Hatsell ,  of  the  abstraction  or  loss  of  a  bill  when  it  was  ready  for  the 

royal  assent  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  Charles  II. 's 

Iamb  Parliament,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1663.    (See  Pari.  Hist.,  iv. 

9S5.)     Burnet,  in  continuation  of  the  passage  quoted  above,  rives  the 

followinfr  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  January, 

1681,  and  of  another  measure  that  had  been  introdnoed  for  the  relief 

i>t  the  Protestant  dissenters :  *'  There  was  a  bill  of  comprehension 

offered  Ivy  the  episcopal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which 

the  Presbyterians  would  have  been  taken  into  the  church.    But,  to 

the  amaaement  of  all  people,  their  party  in  the  House  did  not  seem 

oooeemed  to  promote  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  neglected  it.    This  in> 

creased  the  jealousy,  as  if  they  had  hoped  they  were  so  near  the  carry* 

ing'  all  before  them,  that  they  destilaed  a  comprehension :  there  was 

no  great  prt^^ress  made  in  this  bill.     But,  in  the  morning  before  they 

were  prorogued,  two  votes  were  carried  in  the  House  of  a  very  extra- 

otdinary  nature :  the  one  was,  that  the  laws  made  against  recusants 

ought  not  to  be  executed  against  any  but  those  of  the  tmurch  of  Rome. 

That  was  indeed  the  primarv  intention  of  the  law ;  yet  all  persons 

who  came  not  to  church,  and  did  not  receive  the  sacrament  once  a 

year,  were  within  the  letter  of  the  law.    Tlie  other  vote  was,  that  it 

was  the  opinion  of  that  House  that  the  laws  against  dissenters  ought 

not  to  be  exeeuted.    Tliis  was  thought  a  great  invasion  of  the  legis- 

latnve,  ^rhen  one  House  pretended  to  suspend  the  execution  of  laws, 

K-hftsh  was  to  act  Uke  dictators  in  die  slate;  fbr  they  meant  that  oouits 

and  jarie*  sboold  govern  themselves  by  ttie  opinion  that  tliey  now 

pave,  which,  instead  of  being  a  kindness  to  the  noO'^QOforin^' 

fiifod  »  ntm  itorm  »9)^init  th^m  o^«r  »ll  ^  natioQ,** 


the  prosecnticMi  of  dissenters  on  the  Test  and  Gor« 
poration  Acts ;  it  safSciently  indicated  the  feeling 
and  determination  of  the  legislature,  and  made  in- 
formers understand  that  other  measures  would  be 
taken  to  check  and  put  down  prosecutions^  if  that 
should  prove  inadequate.  Beaufoy*s  motion  was 
seconded  in  a  short  speech  by  Sir  Henry  Hoghton, 
the  author  of  the  bill  relieving  dissenting  clergy- 
men from  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
which  was  brought  forward  in  1*7*72  and  1773, 
and  at  last  carried  through  both  Houses  in  1779.* 
The  opposition  to  the  measure  was  led  by  Lord 
North,  who  spoke  at  some  length.  Amid  much 
that  was  of  little  or  no  force,  he  urged  one  consider- 
ation, in  reply  to  part  of  Beaufoy's  speech,  which 
perhaps  has  been  sometimes  too  much  overlooked 
in  the  discussion  of  this  and  similar  questions. 
"  We  are  told,"  said  his  lordship,  '*  that  other 
countries  have  no  Test  Acts,  and  that  their  esta- 
blished churches  are  not  endangered  for  the  want 
thereof.  France  has  Protestants  at  the  head  of 
her  army  and  her  finances ;  and  Prussia  employs 
Catholics  in  her  service :  but  it  must  be  considered 
that  these  are  arbitrary  governments — ^that  the 
king  alone  in  these  countries  is  to  be  served,  and 
can  at  pleasure  remove  or  advance  whom  he 
pleases.  The  King  of  England,  being  a  limited 
monarch,  can  do  no  such  thing :  he  is  bound  by 
those  restricting  laws  as  much  as  his  subjects." 
There  is  enough  in  this  consideration  at  least  to 
destroy  the  logical  conclusiveness  of  the  argument 
it  is  here  brought  forward  to  meet.  North  afterwards 
insisted  that  the  Test  Act  in  particular  was  the 
corner-stone  of  the  constitution,  which  every  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve*  '^  King  James,'* 
said  he,  '*  when  he  wished  to  gain  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  to  his  views,  desired  to  have 
their  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  repealing  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  The  answer  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was,  that  he  i^^^d  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Corporation  Act,  but  not  of  the  Test 
Act ;  and  be  declared  it  to  be  the  practice  of  Hol- 
land to  confine  all  civil  employments  to  those  who 
professed  the  principles  of  the  States,  but  that  the 
army  could  not  be  so  restrained  on  account  of  the 
want  of  troops."  The  motion  was  supported  by 
Lord  Beauchamp  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  whose 
speeches,  however,  contained  nothing  worth  quot- 
ing, unless  we  should  except  an  admission  made 
by  Smith,  that  the  number  of  the  dissenters  was 
of  late  much  decreased,  from  which  he  argued  that 
the  government  had  now  less  to  fear  from  them 
than  at  any  former  period,  and  could  therefore 
better  afford  to  relax  the  restrictions  of  the  old 
laws.  Sir  James  Johnstone,  representative  of  the 
Dumfries  burghs,  said  he  was  determined,  to  vote 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  which,  however,  he  in- 
timated that  he  considered  to  be  very  much  a 
piece  of  humbug ;  and  he  seems,  after  dl,  to  have 
voted  against  itf  Pitt  then  rose  and  spoke  on 
the  other  side,  but,  apparently,  with  no  grea^ 

•  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  517.  518.  519. 
t  Conf-Pw.  Hlrt,, vtTl.  m,  and  xxtIII  M. 
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ardour.  He  professed  to  argue  the  ^question 
solely  on  grounds  of  expediency,  the  principal  of 
which  that  he  stated  were  the  desirableness  of  not 
unnecessarily  offending  or  alarming  the  fears  and 
prejudices  of  the  tnembers  of  Uie  established 
church,  and  the  real  danger  the  established  church 
might  incur  from  the  free  admission  to  office  of  at 
least  certain  descriptions  of  dissenters.  Some 
dissenters  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  all 
establishments Vere  improper.  *'  This,"  said  Pitt, 
*'  may  not  be  the  opinion  of  the  present  body  of 
dissenters'  [the  parties  with  whom  the  motion  be- 
fore the  House  originated] ;  but  no  means  can  be 
deyised  of  admitting  the  moderate  part  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  excluding  the  more  violent :  the  bul- 
wark must  be  kept  against  all;  and  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  take  every  prudent  and  proper 
precaution.^  It  affords  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  state  of  opinion  at  this  time  among  all 
parties,  to  find  Fox  commencing  his  reply  to  this 
speech  by  avowing  that  he  should  have  found 
himself  at  one  with  Pitt,  if  the  latter  had  gone  no 
farther  than  to  propose  that  there  should  be  some 
test  for  shutting  out  from  office  such  dissenters  as 
denied  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  established 
churches  altogether.  He  only  complained  that  his 
right  honourable  opponent  had  afterwards  carried 
out  his  argument  so  as  to  apply  it  to  all  dissenters 
indiscriminately.  But  Fox  really  answered  every 
argument  that  had  been  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  for  maintaining  the  existing 
law  by  the  single  remark,  that  it  undeniably  had 
not,  in  any  degree  whatever,  the  effect  attributed 
to  it,  or  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  held  desirable 
that  it  should  be  kept  up.  He  stated  that  there 
were  corporations  which  were  entirely  filled  by 
dissenters,  and  that  he  knew  of  two  such  corpora- 
tions. He  afterwards  exposed  the  absurd  and 
mischievous  consequences  of  employing  religion  for 
a  test  in  politics.  Beaufby  had  argued  that  the 
law  which  declared  that  every  man  who  accepted  a 
commission  in  the  army,  or  was  appointed  to  a 
civil  office,  should  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  compelled  a  clergyman  to  administer  this 
sacrament  to  every  person  who  should  demand  it 
upon  that  ground ;  inasmuch  as,  if  he  refused,  a 
ruinous  prosecution  for  damages  was  the  inevitable 
consequence.  To  this  North  had  replied :  "  Every 
minister  is  bound  by  his  holy  office  to  refuse  the 
communion  to  any  unworthy  person.  If  he  refuses 
according  to  law,  by  law  he  will  be  justified  :  the 
fear  of  an  action  should  not  prevent  a  man  from 
doing  his  duty :  if  he  is  right,  where  can  be  the 
fear  of  an  action  ?  He  will  gain  honour,  and  the 
person  bringing  the  action  will  have  a  consider- 
able expense,  attended  with  disgrace.  The  clergy 
are  situated  now  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
were  before  the  Test  Act :  they  could  then,  and  they 
may  now,  upon  proof,  refuse  to  administer  tht  holy 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  any  unworthy 
character."  Pitt  had  not  expressed  himself  in 
terms  quite  so  decided  upon  this  head,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  report  of  his  speech.    He  is  stated  to 


have  observed  ^*  that  thare  was  nothing  in  ikt 
Rubric  Uiat  supposed  a  clergyman  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  a  commu- 
nicant The  crimes  which  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  object  to  must  be  glaring ;  nor  could  it  be 
imagmed  that  the  state  could  be  deprived  of  the 
service  of  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  the  most  profligate  of  men, 
and  ought  not  to  be  communicants."  Thus  North 
seems  to  have  laid  himself  out  to  meet  the  ^^[a- 
ment  that  exposed  the  hardship  of  the  law  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  elergy;  Pitt,  that  which 
pointed  to  its  inconveniences  in  reference  to  the 
state  or  the  public  serrioe.  Fox  very  neatly  showed 
that,  whether  the  clergyman  had  or  had  not  the 
power  of  rejecting  the  applications  of  communi- 
cants, the  evil  was  equally  great.  *'  With  respect 
to  clergymen  giving  or  refusing  the  saenuneat^" 
he  observed,  **'  if  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  re- 
fused, he  subjected  himsdf  to  an  action;  and, 
supposing  that  he  found  means  to  get  through  the 
inconveniences  of  the  litigation,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Why,  that,  having  refused  the  man 
the  sacrament,  he  had  disabled  him  from  being 
qualified  to  hold  the  office :  for  the  man  could  not 
take  the  sacrament  from  another  clergyman  ;  <md 
thus  there  was  vested  in  the  minister  ofapctriska 
power  superior  to  that  of  any  eedewsticaj  comrt^* 
or,  he  might  have  added,  of  any  other  court  or 
established  authority  in  the  state.  This  was  at  any 
rate  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  assertion  that  the 
Test  Act  had  made  no  change  in  the  situation  of 
the  clergy,  in  so  far  as  respected  the  consequences 
of  their  refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament :  if 
the  Test  Act  had  not  altered  the  consequences  to 
themselves  of  such  refusal,  it  had  at  lettt  given  a 
great  extension  and  additional  weight  to  those  of 
Uiem  that  affected  other  people.  This  and  all 
other  arguments  tending  in  the  same  direction, 
however,  were  urged  in  vain  :  when,  afltcr  a  few 
remarks  from  Sir  William  Dolben,  formerly  the 
solitary  auxiliary  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  in  his 
resistance  to  Hoghton's  bill  in  1172,  and  now  the 
successor  of  that  worthy  baronet  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  question  was 
put,  and  the  House  divided,  the  numbers  were 
found  to  be,  for  Beaufoy's  motion,  98 ;  against  it, 
176. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  question  was  allowed 
to  sleep ;  but  it  was  again  brought  before  the  same 
parliament,  by  the  same  advocate,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1789.  Mr.  Beaufoy's  motion  on  this  occa- 
sion was  substantially  the  same  as  before,-— that 
the  House  would  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the  Coipora- 
tion  and  Test  Acts  as  required  persons,  hefee 
being  admitted  into  any  office  or  place  in  corpora- 
tions, or  having  accepted  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, or  any  place  of  trust  under  the  crown,  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  of  the  Lord  s  Supper  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  dis- 
senters, he  said,  had  not  indulged  the  languid  of 
complaint  in  consequence  of  their  former  disap- 
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pointment,  nor  had  they  sought  the  aid  of  political 
alliances,  or  endeayoured  to  avail  themselvea  of 
party  divisions :  "  they  had  patiently  waited  the 
arrival  of  a  p^od  in  which  the  wisdom  of  a  com« 
plete  toleration  should  be  generally  acknowledged, 
and  in  which  the  experience  of  other  nations  should 
have  proved  that  such  a  toleration  would  strengthen 
the  interest  of  the  established  church,  and  so  en- 
tirely destroy  the  bitterness  of  religious  variance 
that  the  state  would  afterwards  be  as  little  affected 
by  that  variance  as  by  a  difierence  of  opinion  in 
natural  philosophy  or  any  other  sneculative  science." 
A  great  deal  to  he  accomplished  all  in  an  interval 
of  two  years !  The  principal  novelty  in  Beaufoy's 
present  speech,  which  was  neither  so  long  nor  so 
elaborate  as  his  former  one,  was  the  more  detailed 
statement  which  he  gave  of  the  disabilities  inflicted 
upon  dissenters  by  tba  laws  of  which  they  now 
sought  the  rep^l :  **  No  office  under  the  crown, 
though  your  sovereign  may  invite  you  to  his  ser- 
no  commission  in  the  army,  though  the 


vice: 


enemy  may  be  marching  to  the  capital ;  no  share 
in  the  management  of  any  of  the  commercial  com- 
panies in  the  kingdom,  though  your  whole  fortune 
may  be  vested  in  their  stocks,  shall  be  yours; 
from  the  direction  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from 
the  direction  of  the  India  Company,  from  that  of 
the  Russia,  the  Turkish,  and  South  Sea  Companies, 
you  are  entirely  debarred ;  for,  if  you  should  accept 
of  any.  share  in  the  management  of  these  companies, 
or  of  any  office  under  the  crown,  or  of  any  military 
employment,  you  are  within  the  penalties  of  the 
statutes.  In  the  first  place  you  forfeit  to  the  in- 
former the  sum  of  500/. ;  if  you  cannot  pay  that 
sum  without  delay,  the  penalty  is  imprisonment ; 
if  you  cannot  pay  it  at  all,  as  may  be  the  case  with 
many  a  brave  officer,  who  has  offended  against  the 
law  by  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  the  pe- 
nalty is  imprisonment  for  life.  In  the  next  place, 
you  are  incapable  of  suing  for  any  debt.  Does 
any  one  owe  you  money  ?  Have  you  intrusted  him 
with  your  whole  fortune  ?  It  is  in  his  power  to 
cancel  the  debt,  by  annulling  your  means  of  reco- 
vering it ;  and  for  this  act  of  dishonesty,  of  con- 
summate fraud,  of  treachery  in  the  extreme,  the 
parliament  assigns  him  a  reward  of  500/.,  to  be 
bequeathed  from  the  wreck  of  your  fortune.  In 
the  next  place,  the  law  denies  you  its  protection  : 
for  his  wrongs,  his  insults,  his  injuries,  however 

atrocious,  you  shall  have  no  redress In 

the  next  place,  you  are  incapable  of  receiving  any 

legacy In  the  last  place,  you  are  also 

incapable  of  being  guardian  to  any  child,  even  to 
youT  own."  Beaufoy  afterwards  reminded  the 
House  that,  if  there  were  any  persons,  as  no  doubt 
there  were  many,  who  had,  no  matter  how  many 
years  ago,  held  appointments  without  having  qua- 
lified themselves  by  taking  the  sacrament,  all 
these  penalties  were  still  by  law  hanging  over 
them.  Some  of  the  arguments  and  statements 
which  he  advanced,  with  the  object  of  allaying 
the  apprehensions  of  his  opponents,  are  also  cu- 
rious, as  marking  the  movement  of  opinion,  and 


indeed,  in  many  respects,  of  the  actual  condition 
of  things,  between  that  day  and  this.  He  main- 
tained that  the  goodwill  of  the  dissenters  to  the 
revenues  of  the  chinch  was  ensured,  and  would 
still  be  equally  ensured  if  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  were  repealed,  by  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
**  These  circamstances  were,  that  the  dissenters, 
generally  speaking  (for,  he  said,  there  were  un- 
doubtedly many  exceptions),  belonged  not  to  the 
landed  interest  of  the  kingdom,  which  bears  the 
principal  burthen  of  the  tithes,  but  to  the  com- 
mercial interest,  on  which  the  weight  is  compara- 
tively light.  That  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
the  dissenters  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
clergy  were  too  light  to  be  felt  as  a  burthen,  and  in 
their  destination  and  use  were  constantly  regarded 
as  a  privilege.  That  the  several  denominations  of 
the  dissenters  differed  as  much  from  each  other  as 
from  the  established  church;  and  were  so  far  from 
being  hostile  to  its  ministers,  that  he  believed  the 
clergy  themselves  would  acknowledge  that,  of  the 
voluntary  contributions  which  they  received  from 
their  parishioners,  those  of  the  dissenters  were,  in 
general,  the  highest  and  most  liberal."  He  also 
reminded  the  House  that  the  repeal  would  do  no- 
thing for  any  such  classes  of  dissenters  as  were 
not  able  to  give  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  civil 
obedience:— "that  the  Quakers,  who  undoubtedly 
were  enemies  from  principle  to  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  would  still  be  excluded  from  the  offices  of 
executive  government  by  their  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  that  the  Catholics  also  would 
still  be  excluded  by  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy."  He  added,  '*  that  he  did  not  mention 
the  Methodists,  for  that,  unless  the  utmost  ardour 
of  devotion  with  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church — unless  that  could  be 
called  differing  from  the  church,  he  knew  not  on 
what  ground  they  could  be  considered  as  dis- 
senters.'* The  motion,  which  was  seconded  as 
before  by  Hoghton,  was  again  opposed  by  Lord 
North,  and  also  by  Pitt ;  but  their  speeches  con- 
tained nothing  new,  although  the  former  seems  to 
have  spoken  with  increased  earnestness,  the  latter 
with  even  less  ardour  than  he  showed  in  the  former 
debate.  They  were  answered  by  several  members, 
among  others,  by  Fox,  who  spoke  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  his  usual  animation  and  force.  Sir 
James  Johnstone  said  he  should  vote  for  the  ques- 
tion, although  he  had  before  opposed  it.  He  had 
at  that  time  thought  that  all  the  old  women  and 
children  would  cry  out,  the  church  was  in  danger ; 
but  he  found  there  had  been  no  such  cry,  and  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  there  had  not  been  any 
grounds  for  such  a  cry  at  all.*  Mr.  William 
Smith  contested  the  assertion  which  had  been  again 
made  by  North,  that  a  clergyman  was  equally 
warranted  in  refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  a  notorious  ill-liver,  whether  he  had  a  place  or 
employment,  or  not :  he  believed,  he  said,  that  the 

*  Sir  James  mentioned,  in  the  coane  of  hia  ahort  speech,  tiut  he 
nndentood  there  were  then  two  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
aittog  tf  meo^ben  of  the  House. 
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noble  Lord  would  find  but  few  lawyers  who  would 
affirm  sucb  to  be  the  law.  North  had  gone  so  far 
,as  to  declare  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that,  although  no 
person  had  ever  been  examined  and  convicted 
under  the  enactments  proposed  to  be  repealed,  yet, 
if  they  had  been  enforced,  the .  doing  so  could  not 
have  been  called  persecution,  unless  it  was  perse- 
cution for  the  legislature  to  maintain  its  laws 
[which,  by  the  by,  it  might  very  well  be].  He 
also  called  the  conduct  of  persons  who  had  intro- 
duced themselves  into  corporations  without  taking 
the  test  '*  a  eort  of  mental  fraud,  which  did  not 
recommend  such  persons  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
legislature :  it  was  an  evasion  and  abuse  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  which  solemnly  and  sub- 
stantially required  that  the  test  should  be  given 
fairly  and  truly."  To  this  Smith  replied:— 
•'  What  were  the  Indemnity  Acts  passed  for,  but 
to  be  resorted  to  as  a  protection  against  the  conse- 
quences of  not  having  conformed  ?"  North,  how- 
ever, kept  to  his  extraordinay  avowal.  Rising  to 
explain,  he  said  :  "  The  fact  he  understood  to  stand 
thus:  the  Indemnity  Acts  came  frequently,  and  the 
persons  who  had  taken  offices  and  not  qualified, 
instead  of  availing  themsehes  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  did  not  conform, 
but  waited  till  another  act  came  forward,  and  so 
on  from  time  to  time  without  taking  the  test  at 
all.  This,  he  must  say,  was  an  abuse  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  legislature."  Fox's  able  speech 
was  almost  wholly  argumentative.  He  and  Pitt 
were  followed  by  Windham,  who  supported  the 
motion  principally  on  the  ground  that,  even  sup- 
posing the  dissenters  to  be  hostile  to  the  established 
church,  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  while  it  removed  an  irritating  stigma,  could 
give  them  no  more  real  power  than  they  already 
had ;  and  then  the  House  divided,  when  the  motion 
was  negatived,  but  only  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
122  against  102.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  present  vote,  as  compared  with  the  last, 
indicated  scarcely  any  accession  to  the  number  of 
the  friends  of  the  repeal,  although  there  was  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  force  that  came  down  to 
resist  Beaufoy's  motion.  The  zeal  or  determina- 
tion of  his  opponents  seems  to  have  somewhat  given 
way ;  but,  probably,  few  or  none  of  them  had 
gone  over  to  the  other  side. 

A  few  days  after  this  decision  of  the  Commons, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  the  other 
House  by  Lord  Stanhope  to  rid  the  statute  book  of 
some  old  laws,  which  he  conceived  to  press  with 
unnecessary  severity,  not  so  much  upon  dissenters 
as  upon  members  of  the  established  church.  It  is 
certain  that,  whatever  might  be  the  grievances  thus 
sustained  by  the  class  of  persons  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  lordship's  present  an^ciety,  this  ingeni- 
ous but  most  eccentric  peer,  who  never  professed 
much  attachment  either  to  church  or  state,  was 
about  the  last  member  of  the  legislature  wliom  the 
great  mass  of  them  would  have  chosen  for  their 
advocate.  However,  on  the  18th  of  May,  his 
Jprd^hip,  self-elected  to  this  office,  came  fprw^rd, 


according  to  previous  notice,  with  what  he  desig- 
nated "  A  Bill  for  relieving  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  sundry  penalties  and  dis- 
abilities to  which,  by  the  laws  now  in  force,  they  may 
be  liable,  and  for  extending  freedom  in  matters  oif 
religion  to  all  persons  (Papists  only  excepted),  and 
for  other  purposes  therein  nientioned."  In  a  de- 
bate on  the  Regency  Bill,  on  the  17th  of  Febraaary, 
Stanhope,  following  the  example  of  Mr.  William 


£abl  Stanbofi. 

Smith  in  the  Commons,  had  moved  an  amendment 
on  what  was  called  the  Uniformity  Clause  (pro- 
hibiting the  regent  from  giving  the  royal  assent  to 
any  bill  for  repealing  the  act  passed  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  for  the  uniformity  of  public  prayers), 
with  the  view,  as  he  explained  himself,  of  prevent- 
ing that  clause  from  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
repeal  of  a  number  of  preceding  statutes,  which 
were  referred  to  and  ratified  in  the  Uniformity 
Act ;  and  upon  that  occasion  he  had  rapidly  re- 
viewed some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  old 
laws,  and  pointed  out  what  he  considered  their 
absurd  and  persecuting  character.  He  was  replied 
to  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Moore)  and 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  (Barrington)  and  Glou- 
cester (Halifax),  none  ofwhom,  however,  attempted 
to  defend  the  enactments  in  question ;  they  merely 
deprecated  such  a  discussion  at  that  moment,  as 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  in  hand, 
and  argued  that  the  ancient  penal  provisions,  to 
which  attention  had  been  csdled,  had  been  kng 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  had  wholly  ceased  to  be 
enforced.  .  In  his  present  bill,  and  in  the  speech 
with  which  he  introduced  it,  Stanhope  gave  a  more 
elaborate  and  methodical  exposition  of  the  old  laws 
respecting  reb'gion  still  remaining  on  the  statute 
book,  which  he  described  as  being  a  disgrace  to 
the  country,  although  he  professed  to  notice  only 
about  a  tenth  part  of  them,  being  convinced,  as  he 
said,  that  that  sample  would  prove  more  than 
sufficient  to  induce  the  House  to  pass  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place  there  were  the  laws  about 
going  to  church;  of  which  the  principal  were, 
that  every  person  must  attend  at  church  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  or  forfeit  twelve  pence  (by 
the  I  EH».  c  3,  §  14)  i  that  every  person  ^bovo 
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the  age  of  sixteen^  not  going  to  chnrch  for  a  month, 
should  forfeit  20/.,  and  should  besides,  after  absent- 
ing himself  twelve  months,  be  bound  with  two 
sufficient  sureties  in  200/.  at  the  least  for  his  good 
behaviour,  until  he  should  conform  (by  23  £liz. 
c.  1,  §  5);  that,  if  he  cannot  pay  the  fine,  he 
should  be  committed  to  prison,  there  to  remain  till 
he  paid  or  conformed  (by  §  11) ;  that  all  persons, 
above  the  age  of  sixteen,  forbearing  to  go  to  church 
for  a  month,  without  any  law^  cause,  should, 
upon  conviction  of  that  oflfence,  be  committed  to 
prison,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprise, 
until  they  should  conform  (by  35  £liz.  c.  1,  §  1) ; 
that  the  fine  of  20/.  per  month,  incurred  for  not 
going  to  church,  might,  though  legally  tendered, 
be  refused  by  the  crown,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  the  offender 
seized,  instead  of  the  said  20/.  (by  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4, 
§11);  that  every  person  should  pay  10/.  per 
month  for  every  servant,  for  every  visitor,  and  for 
the  servant  of  every  visitor,  in  his  or  her  house, 
who  did  not  go  to  church  (by  §§  31  and  32) ;  that 
over  and  above  these  new  penalties  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  might  exercise  their  jurisdiction  against 
persons  thus  offending,  as  fully  as  they  might  have 
done  before  the  making  of  this  act  (by  §  39). 
Even  the  Toleration  Act  (the  1  Will,  and  Mary, 
c.  18)  provided  (by  §  16)  that  all  the  old  laws 
respecting  attendance  upon  divine  service  on 
Sunday  should  still  remain  in  force,  and  be 
executed  against  all  offenders,  unless  they  went 
to  some  congregation  or  assembly  of  religious 
worship  allowed  or  permitted  by  the  act.  By 
the  29  Eliz.  c.  6,  §  1,  it  was  enacted  that 
every  feoffment,  gift,  grant,  conveyance,  alien- 
ation, estate,  lease,  incumbrance,  and  limitation  of 
use,  of  or  out  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments whatsoever,  had  or  made  at  any  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  queen's  majesty's  reign  by  any 
person  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalties  of  the 
statute  respecting  attendance  at  church,  if  it  was 
revokable  at  the  pleasure  of  such  offender,  should 
be  taken  to  be  utterly  frustrate  and  void  as  against 
the  crown  for  the  levying  of  the  fine  incurred ;  so 
that,  as  Stanhope  put  it,  a  son  might  forfeit  his 
estate,  if  settled  upon  him  by  his  father  at  his  mar- 
riage or  at  any  other  time,  in  case  his  father  did 
not  go  to  church,  though  he  (the  son)  himself  did. 
And  by  the  21  Jac.  I.  c.  4,  §  5,  it  was  provided 
that  any  information,  suit,  or  action,  against  any 
person  or  persons  for  not  frequenting  divine  service, 
might  be  laid  in  any  county,  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
any  informer.  It  was. laid  down  by  Dr. -Bum 
that  "  he  who  misses  either  morning  or  evening 
prayer,  or  goes  before  the  whole  service  is  over, 
is  as  much  within  the  statute  of  the  1st  Eliz.  c.  2, 
§  14,  as  he  who  is  wholly  absent  ;"*  and  this  clause, 
imposing  a  fine  of  twelve  pence  for  every  day's  ab- 
sence from  church,  without  lawful  or  reasonable 
excuse,  expressly  declares  that,  if  they  would  avoid 
the  fine,  people  must  repair  to  their  parish  churches, 
<*  then  and  there  to  abide  orderly  and  soberly  dur- 
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ing  the  time  of  the  Common  Prayer,  preaching,  or 
other  service  of  God  then  to  be  used  and  ministered, 
not  only  upon  Sundays,  but  upon  all  the  other 
days  ordained  and  used  to  be  kept  as  holidays." 

Then  there  were  the  laws  about  fasting.  The 
enactments  contained  in  the  5  Eliz.  c.  5,  entitled 
"An  Act  touching  politic  constitutions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Navy,"  by  which  every  person 
who  should  eat  flesh  upon  a  fish-day  was  made 
liable  to  a  fine  of  three  pounds,  or  to  three  months' 
close  imprisonment,  had  indeed  expired:  but 
Stanhope  complained  that  the  eating  of  meat  on 
the  old  fish-days  was  still  an  ecclesiastical  offence; 
and  he  proposed  to  declare  in  his  bill  that  no  per- 
son should  for  the  future  be  sued  in  any  ecclesias- 
tical court  for  eating  any  kind  of  meat  on  any  day 
of  fasting  or  of  abstinence.  He  also  commented 
on  the  inconsistency  of  some  of  the  old  laws  on 
this  subject ;  for  instance,  this  statute  of  5  Eliz. 
c.  5,  says(§§  40  and  41),  "And  because  no  man- 
ner of  person  shall  misjudge  of  the  intent  of  this 
estatute,  limiting  orders  to  eat  fish  and  to  forbear 
eating  of  flesh,"  but  that  the  same  is  purposely  in- 
tended and  meant  politically  for  the  increase  of 
fishermen  and  mariners,  and  repairing  of  port  towns 
and  navigation,  and  not  for  any  superstition  to  be 
maintained  in  the  choice  of  meats,  be  it  enacted 
that  whosoever  shall,  by  preaching,  teaching,  writ- 
ing, or  open  speech,  notify,  that  any  eating  of  fish, 
or  forbearing  of  flesh,  mentioned  in  this  statute,  is 
of  any  necessity  for  the  saving  of  the  soul  of  man, 
or  that  it  is  the  service  of  God,  otherwise  than  as 
other  politic  laws  are  and  be,  that  then  such  per- 
sons shall  be  punished  as  spreaders  of  false  news 
are  and  ought  to  be."  And  this  clause,  we  be- 
lieve, has  never  been  repealed,  and  is  still  in  force. 
Yet  by  the  2  and  3  Edw.  VL  c.  19,  the  two  arch- 
bishops, the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  their  officers 
are  empowered  to  execute  the  laws  respecting  the 
eating  of  fish ;  as  if  their  observance  were  really  a 
matter  of  religious  duty. 

Thirdly,  there  were  the  laws  about  rites,  excom- 
munication, &c.  "  Excommunicated  persons," 
says  Dr.  Bum,  "  shall  be  inhibited  the  com- 
merce and  communion  of  the  faithful ;  and  they 
who  communicate  with  them  shall  be  punished  by 
ecclesiastical  censure ;"  and  he  lays  it  down  that  by 
commerce  is  meant  buying  or  selling,  or  other  inter- 
change of  wares  or  merchandise ;  and  that  "  where 
a  man  is  excommxmicated  by  the  law  of  holy  church, 
and  he  sueth  an  action  real  or  personal,  the  de- 
fendant may  plead  that  he  who  sueth  is  excommu- 
nicated;"*^ so  that,  as  Lord  Stanhope  remarked, 
no  person  excommunicated  could  recover  a  just 
debt.  "  Besides  which,"  continued  his  lordship, 
"  a  writ  de  excommumcato  capiendo  may,  in  va- 
rious cases,  be  issued  out  against  the  person  ex- 
communicated, who  may  be  arrested  tliereupon 
and  kept  in  prison.  There  are  various  cases  in 
which  the  said  writ  may  issue ;  and,  by  the  statute 
of  the  5th  Eliz.,  c.  23,  §  13,  the  said  T\Tit  de  ex- 
commumcaio  capiendo  may  be  awarded  in  various 

*  EcdesiasUcal  Law ;  title,  Excommonication, 
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cases,  and,  amongst  others,  in  cases  of  heresy,  or 
error  in  matters  of  religion  or  doctrine,  or  incon- 
tinencY,  or  for  a  person  refusing  to  have  his  child 
baptized,  or  for  refusing  to  receive  the  communion 
as  received  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  for  re- 
fusing to  come  to  divine  service.'*  Even  the  sta- 
tute of  the  29  Car.  II.,  c.  9,  taking  away  the  writ 
de  haretico  comhurendo^  contains  the  following 
proviso  :  **  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  take  away  or 
abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  Protestant  archbishops 
or  bishops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any  ecclesiastical 
courts,  in  cases  of  atheism,  blasphemy,  heresy,  or 
schism,  and  other  damnable  doctrines  or  opinions, 
but  that  they  majr  proceed  to  punish  the  same  ac- 
cording to  his  majesty's  ecclesiastical  laws,  by  ex- 
communication, deprivation,  degradation,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  censures,  not  extending  to  deaths  in 
such  sort  and  no  other  as  they  might  have  done 
before  the  making  of  this  act ;  any  thing  in  this 
law  contained  to  me  contrary  in  any  wise  notwith- 
standing." 

By  another  statute,  the  30  Car.  II.,  st.  2,  c.  1, 
it  is  enacted  (§§  5  and  6)  that  every  peer  or  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Peers,  or  peer  of  ScoUand,  or 
peer  of  Ireland,  or  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  shall  go  to  court  ^  without  haying  made 
the  Declaration  against  transubstantiation  and  the 
invocation  of  saints  therein  contained,  shall  be  dis- 
abled to  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  to  sit 
in  parliament,  or  to  make  a  proxy  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  or  to  sue  or  use  any  action  in  law,  or  to  pro- 
secute any  suit  in  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  of  any 
child,  or  administrator  of  any  person,  or  capable  of 
any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  and  be  deemed  or  ad- 
judged a  popish  recusant  convict ;  that  is  to  say, 
shall  be  as  excommunicated,  shall  not  come  within 
ten  miles  of  London,  and  shall  not  remove  above 
five  miles  from  his  habitation  in  the  country. 
"  Many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons," 
observed  Stanhope,  "  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
luords,  and  perhaps  the  whole  bench  of  bishops, 
are  liable  to  these  absurd  penalties  at  this  moment ; 
and  any  person  who  has  incurred  these  penalties  is 
in  a  very  awkward  situation,  because  the  act  makes 
it  an  incurable  recusancy,  unless  cured  in  the  very 
next  term  after  such  person  has  been  at  court  So 
that,  by  this  law,  a  very  singular  circumstance  has 
perhaps  taken  place,  and  the  whole  bench  of  Pro- 
testant bishops  may  perhaps  be  at  this  moment 
Popish  recusants  convict."  His  lordship  added, 
"  that,  if  he  thought  that  the  right  reverend  and 
learned  prelates  would  not  support  his  bill,  he 
might,  by  means  of  this  absurd  law,  clear  the 
House  of  them,  and  carry  the  bill  through  in  their 
absence ;  for  they  could  not  even  vote  by  proxy." 

Stanhope  also  proposed  to  include  in  his  measure 
of  repeal  certain  clauses  of  the  statute  1st  Jac.  I., 
c.  4,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  no  woman,  nor 

•  The  vords  of  Uw  act  are,  "  ShaU  come  adviiedly  into  or  i«maiii 
in  the  pretence  of  the  king'a  mi^esty  or  queen's  majetty,  or  aliall 
come  into  the  cuort  or  house  where  they  or  any  of  them  reside,  as 
well  during  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty  as  during  the  reigns  of 
any  his  royal  successors,  kings  or  queens  of  Bogland.'^ 


any  person  whatever  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
except  sailors  or  shipboys,  or  the  apprentice  or 
factor  of  a  merchant,  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
over  the  seas,  except  by  licence  from  the  king,  or 
from  six  or  more  of  the  privy  council  under  their 
hands,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  office  and 
his  goods  by  the  officer  of  the  port,  of  his  ^ip  and 
tackle  by  the  owner  of  the  ship ;  of  the  master  and 
all  the  mariners  forfeiting  their  ffoods  and  bdng 
sent  to  prison  for  a  twelvemonw;  of  the  party 
going  abroad,  if  under  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
forfeiting  all  his  or  her  lands,  goods,  money,  and 
estates  in  trust,  and  of  the  party  sending  him  and 
her  abroad  forfeiting  100/. :  the  one-half  of  all 
these  forfeitures  going  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
half  to  whosoever  should  sue. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  his  speech  his  lordrinp 
made  some  observations  on  the  canons  of  the  churdi 
promulgated  in  1603 ;  respecting  which,  however, 
he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  any  thing 
in  his  bill,  as  he  held  that  they  were,  in  fiact,  not 
binding  by  law  either  upon  the  laity  or  the  dogy, 
although  ue  latter  were  commonly  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  them.  He  quoted,  as  specimena  of  the 
objectionable  character  of  many  things  in  this  code 
of  clerical  law,  the  3rd  canon,  which  declares  Uiat 
whosoever  shoiild  affirm  that  the  Church  of  Bog- 
land  is  not  a  true  and  apostolical  church,  teaching 
and  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  shall 
be  held  as  excommunicated,  and  be  incapaUe  of 
restoration  **  but  only  by  the  archbishop,  after  his 
repentance  and  public  revocation  of  this  his  widced 
error;**  the  4th  and  5th,  which  in  like  manner 
excommunicate  whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  form 
of  6od*s  worship  in  the  Church  of  England  coo- 
taineth  any  thing  in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  die 
Scriptures,  or  that  any  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
^  are  in  any  part  superstitious  or  erroneous,  or 
such  as  he  may  not  with  a  good  conscience  si^ 
scribe  unto;**  the  65th,  which  enjoins  upon  all 
ordinaries  carefully  to  "  see  and  give  order  that 
those  who  refuse  to  frequent  divine  service,  or  who 
stand  lawfully  excommunicate,  be,  in  the  paridb 
church,  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  upon  some 
Sunday,  denounced  and  declared  excommunicate, 
that  others  may  be  thereby  both  admonished  to  re- 
frain their  company  and  socie^,  and  excited  the 
rather  to  procure  out  a  writ  de  excommumoAf 
capiendoy  thereby  to  reduce  them  into  due  order 
and  obedience;**  the  12nd,  which  forbids  any  mi- 
nister, without  the  licence  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  **  attempt,  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  by  fiuting  and  prayer,  to 
cast  out  any  devil  or  devils,  under  pain  of  the  im- 
putation of  imposture,  or  cozenage,  or  depoeitioD 
from  the  ministry  ;**  the  73rd,  which  says,  **  For- 
asmuch as  all  conventicles  and  secret  meetbags  ai 
priests  and  mmisters  have  been  ever  justly  ac- 
counted very  hurtful  to  the  state  of  the  church 
wherein  they  live,  we  do  now  ordain  and  couatitute 
that  no  priests  or  ministers  of  the  word  of  God, 
nor  any  other  persons,  shall  meet  together,  in  any 
private  house  or  elsewhere,  to  consult  upon  any 
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matter  or  course  to  be  taken  by  them,  or,  upon 
their  motion  or  direction,  by  any  other,  which  may 
any  way  tend  to  the  impeaching  or  depraving  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  of  any  part  of  the 
government  and  discipline  now  established  in  the 
Church  of  England,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion tp^o/octo;"  and  the  115th,  which,  after  re- 
citing that  "  t^e  churchwardens  are  sworn  to  pre- 
sent both  the  disorders  of  persons  and  the  common 
fame  that  is  spread  abroad  of  them,"  proceeds  as 
follows :  *^  We  do  admonish  and  exhort  all  judges, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  (as  they  regard 
and  reverence  the  fearful  judgment-seat  of  the 
highest  Judge),  that  they  admit  not  in  any  of  their 
courts  any  complaint,  plea,  writ,  or  suits  against 
any  such  churchwardens  for  making  any  such  pre- 
sentments, nor  against  any  such  presentments,  nor 
against  any  minister  for  any  presentment  that  he 
shall  make ;  all  the  said  presentments  tending  to 
the  restraint  of  shameless  impiety ;  and  consider- 
ing that  the  rules  both  of  charity  and  government  do 
presume  that  they  did  nothing  therein  of  malice, 
but  for  the  discharge  of  theur  consciences."  It 
had  been  decided  in  1737  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  that  these  canons,  never  having  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament  (although  they  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  king),  do  not  bind  the  laity;  but 
Lord  Hardwicke,  the  chief-justice,  in  delivering 
this  judgment,  admitted  that  the  clergy  were  bound 
by  them.  Lord  Stanhope,  however,  argued  that 
the  ratification  of  them  by  James  I.  under  the  great 
seal  was  not  authorised  by  the  statute,  the  25th 
Hen.  YIIL,  c.  19^  under  which  his  majesty  pro- 
fessed to  perform  that  act ;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
were,  even  in  regard  to  the  clergy,  only  so  much 
waste  paper.  They  were,  nevertheless,  he  added, 
extremely  useful  as  records  of  the  persecuting  spirit 
and  superstition  of  past  times.  ^ 

That  the  bill  might  have  the  better  chance  of 
success,  a  number  of  provisoes  were  inserted  in  it, 
the  more  strictly  to  limit  its  operation  to  its  pro- 
fessed object.  The  first  of  these  provisoes  was, 
that  nothing  in  the  act  should  extend  to  the  giving 
relief  to  the  Papists.  And  the  language  which  his 
lordship  held  upon  this  head  is  instructive  as  to 
the  state  of  opinion  at  the  time.  He ''  expatiated  con- 
cerning what  he  described  as  the  various  abomina- 
ble, execrable,  and  dangerous  principles  of  Papists, 
which  made  them  unsafe  citizens  of  the  state. 
But  it  was,  he  said,  with  particular  satisfaction  that 
he  was  in  the  House  the  other  day  when  his  noble 
friend  near  him  (Iiord  Rawdon)  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  persons  styling  themselves  Catholic  Dis- 
senters, in  which  petition  those  persons  utterly  dis- 
claimed,  reprobated,  and  protested    against  the 


9  of  the  noawnie,  or  wone,  of  many  of  the  old  Uws 
vwlMting  to  eceleiUslical  matten.  Lord  Stanhope  quoted  the  statute  of 
the  18ih  E<iw.  III.,  Stat.  3,  c.  8.  as  eoacting  that  a  man  marrying  two 
wives  or  one  widow  shall  be  tried  for  bigamy  in  the  spiritual  court, 
and  90  making  it  e<{ually  penal  to  marry  one  widow  as  to  marry  two 
wives.  His  lordship  appears  not  to  hayt  been  aware  that  the  big»my 
hete  niferred  to  is  the  marrying  a  second  wife  after  the  death  of  the 


first,  or  the  marr>-ing  a  woman  after  the  death  of  lier  first  husband, 
of  bigamy  recognised  in  the  canon  law.  The  statute  in 
iUed  "  *    "  "  ■ 


the  only  kind 
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principles  of  popery.  Therefore  it  appeared  to 
him  just  that  the  law  should  some  day  draw  a  line 
of  discrimination  between  the  persecuting  Papists 
and  those  who  publicly  and  unequivocally  disclaim 
all  those  abominable  and  detestable  principles." 
Here  we  have  the  most  extreme  liberalist  of  his 
day — the  man  who  professed,  to  quote  the  pre- 
amble of  his  bill,  "  that  the  right  of  private  judge- 
ment in  matters  respecting  religion  is  and  ever 
must  be  the  unalienable  right  of  mankind,  and  as 
such  ought  always  to  be  hoi  den  sacred  and  invio* 
lable  " — nevertheless,  warmly  advocating  restric- 
tions and  exclusions  on  account  of  doctrinal  opi- 
nions, and  distinctly  denouncing  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholics who  would  not  repudiate  the  designation  of 
Papists  as  undeserving  of  the  privileges  of  free  citi- 
zens. Nor  was  Lord  Stanhope  singular  in  enter- 
taining these  views.  They  were  the  common 
creed  even  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  religious 
freedom  at  this  date.  Even  Charles  Fox  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  of  the  unlimited  toleration 
of  mere  opinion  with  considerable  hesitation.  In 
his  speech  a  few  days  before  this,  on  Mr.  Beaufoy's 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  although  he  seems  to  have  come  at  last  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  legislatuie  ought  not  to  have 
attacked  persons  professing  the  popish  religion 
with  penalties  and  disabilities  until  they  had  actu- 
ally begun  to  carry  into  practice  their  dangerous 
doctrines,  yet,  in  a  preceding  passage,  he  had  ex- 
pressed very  nearly  the  same  opinions  as  Stanhope. 
After  observing  that  in  the  position, — that  the  ac- 
tions of  men  and  not  their  opinions  were  the  pro- 
per  objects  of  legislation, — ^he  was  supported  by  the 
general  tenor  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  went  on : 
— **  History,  however,  afforded  one  glaring  excep- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
Papists  (a  distinction  which,  he  trusted,  was  per- 
fectly understood  by  all  who  heard  him,  and  would 
ever  be  maintained  by  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  time  to  come),  had  been  supposed  by  our 
ancestors  to  entertain  opinions  which  might  lead 
to  mischief  against  the  state.  But  was  it  their 
religious  opinions  that  were  feared  ?  Quite  the 
contrary.  Their  acknowledging  a  foreign  au- 
thority paramount  to  that  of  the  legislature ; 
their  acknowledging  a  title  to  the  crown  superior 
to  that  conferred  by  the  voice  of  the  people ;  their 
political  opinions,  which  they  were  supposed  to 
attach  to  their  religious  creed,  were  dreaded,  and 
justly  dreaded,  as  inimical  to  the  Constitution." 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  like  a  defence 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  at  least  at 
the  time  when  they  were  passed.  As  for  the  dis- 
tinction taken  between  the  persecution  of  the  Ca- 
tholics for  their  religious  and  the  persecution  of 
them  only  for  their  political  opinions,  it  certainly 
would  have  afforded  but  little  satisfaction  to  any  of 
the  objects  of  the  penal  laws,  either  when  these 
laws  were  first  placed  upon  the  statute  hook,  or 
when  Fox  thus  pronounced  their  apology  or  vindi- 
cation.   Nor  would  it  be  much  to  be  wondered  at 
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tliat  pejrsons  should  he  slow  to  believe  that  they 
were  punished  merely  on  account  of  their  political 
opinions,  who  found  themselves  excluded  from  the 
Tights  of  citizenship,  and  almost  driven  out  of  the 
pale  of  society,  because  they  could  not  subscribe 
to  declarations  and  oaths  against  transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  Other  provisoes 
of  the  bill  were,  that  it  should  not  repeal  any  part 
of  the  Corporation  Act,  of  the  Test  Act,  or  of  the 
12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  entitled  "An  Act  for 
the  Further  Limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better 
securing  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  Uie  Subject" 
Stanhope  intimated  in  conclusion,  that,  in  essaying 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  old  laws  against  recu- 
sancy, he  was  not  merely  seeking  to  remove  a  dis* 
figurement  from  the  statute-book.  "The  laws 
which  he  had  mentioned,"  he  said,  "  might  be 
enforced  not  only  by  the  church,  but  by  a  common 
informer.  And  he  produced  above  thirty  cases  in 
which  the  persecuting  laws  respecting  religion  had 
been  enforced  within  the  last  twenty-six  years. 
Some  of  these  cases  related  to  Catholics,  and 
others  to  Protestant  Dissenters.  How  shocking 
and  disgusting  it  was  to  read,  amongst  those  cases, 
that  poor  men's  tables,  chairs,  deal  shelves,  pewter 
dishes,  bolsters,  and  beds  had  been  sold  by  public 
auction,  in  order  to  pay  the  penalties  for  not  going 
to  church !  Others  of  these  laws  had  been  en- 
forced within  the  last  ten  years,  and  some  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  No  later  than  yesterday 
he  received  a  letter  inclosing  the  case  of  a  Protest- 
ant Dissenter  who  had  been  prosecuted  under  the 
laws  of  recusancy  this  very  year." 

The  bill  having  been  read  a  first  time  and  or- 
dered to  be  print^,  the  debate  upon  it  was  taken 
on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  on  the  9th 
of  June.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop,  of  Bangor 
(Warren),  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (Halifax), 
and;  in  a  very  clever  speech,  by  Horsley,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's.  The  most  forcible  objection  urged 
against  the  measure  was  grounded  upon  the  vague- 
ness both  of  some  of  the  propositions  assumed  iu 
the  preamble,  and  even  of  some  of  the  enacting 
clauses.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said, 
•*  that,  although  he  was  ready  to  allow  that  there 
were  on  the  statute-book  some  acts  of  a  perse- 
cuting spirit  iu  matters  of  religion,  which  had 
better  be  repealed,  and  as  willing  as  any  man  to 
agree  to  their  repeal,  he  could  not  but  object  to 
the  present  bill  proceeding  any  farther."  His 
grace,  however,  seemed  also  to  be  of  opinion  that 
there  were  many  questions,  both  in  religion  and 
morals,  which  the  law  ought  not  to  suffer  to  be 
discussed,  even  with  the  calmest  reasoning,  except 
by  those  who  took  the  orthodox  side.  "  If,"  he 
said,  '*  the  atheist  were  to  be  allowed  to  defend  his 
atheism  by  argument,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
thief  might  not  be  permitted  to  reason  in  behalf  of 
theft,  the  burglar  of  burglary,  the  seducer  of  se- 
duction, the  murderer  of  murder,  and  the  traitor 
of  treason."  The  Bishop  of  Bangor  defended  the 
propriety  and  m^^ovf^  pf  the  Uw  obliging  all  per- 


sons to  frequent  some  place  of  public  worship  on 
Sundays,  on  the  principle,  which  he  said  could  be 
proved  in  various  ways,  that  it  was  the  indispen- 
sable duty  of  every  man  to  worship  God  in  the 
church.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  some  of  his 
lordship's  right  reverend  brethren  would  have  ad- 
mitted such  attendance  on  divine  worship  as  that 
contended  for  to  have  necessarily  any  thing  to  do 
with  this  principle.  How  could  those  vrho  be- 
lieved in  no  other  church  except  the  established 
church  hold  that  any  theological  principle,  at  least, 
was  satisfied  by  compelling  people  merely  *'  to 
come  to  some  (licensed)  congr^ation  or  assembly 
of  religious  worship,"  which,  since  the  passing  oif 
the  Toleration  Act,  was  all  that  the  law  actually 
did  ?  Such  public  worship  could  be  no  attendance 
at  church  at  all,  according  to  their  views,  any 
more  than  spending  the  Sunday  in  the  streets  or 
in  the  fields.  Dr.  Warren,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  "alluded  to  a  chapel  which  was  opened 
many  years  ago  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  where 
a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Henley  (the  famous 
Orator  Henley)  publicly  preached  blasphentty  for 
many  years  together:"  so  tender,  he  stated,  were 
the  courts  of  pronouncing  a  determination  which 
might  bear  hard  on  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion,  that  it  was  not  till  after  many  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  had  been  made  that  the  suppression 
of  this  chapel  was  at  last  effected.  The  bishop 
contended  that,  if  the  present  bill  passed,  they 
would  have  a  chapel  of  this  sort  in  every  street. 
Horsley  insisted  upon  the  deliberation  and  caution 
with  which  any  repeal  of  a  whole  branch  of  laws 
ought  to  be  proceeded  in.  "  My  objection  to  the 
bill  upon  the  table,"  he  said,  ''  is,  that  I  can  dis- 
cover nothing  in  it  of  this  discretion :  it  drives 
furiously  and  precipitately  at  its  object,  beating 
down  every  barrier  which  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors had  opposed  against  vice  and  irreligion, 
and  tearing  up  the  very  foundations  of  our  eccle- 
siastical constitution.  My  lords,  if  this  bill  should 
pass  into  a  law,  no  established  religion  will  be  left 
My  lords,  when  I  say  that  no  established  religion 
will  be  left,  I  desire  to  be  understood  in  the  ut- 
most extent  of  my  expressions :  I  mean,  my  lords, 
not  only  that  the  particular  establishment  which 
now  subsists  will  be  destroyed,  but  that  no  esta- 
blishment will  remain  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
any  shape, — nor  indeed  of  natural  religion.  My 
lords,  this  bill,  should  it  unfortunately  pass  into  a 
law,  will  leave  our  mutilated  constitution  a  novelty 
in  the  annals  of  mankind — a  prodigy  in  politics — 
a  civil  polity  without  any  public  opinion  for  its 
basis."  As  to  some  matters  not  at  all  connected 
with  religion,  which  were  oddly  enough  intermixed 
in  the  bill,  his  lordship  had  nothing  to  say.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  noble  earl's  eating  beef,  in 
preference  to  any  other  meat,  on  any  day  of  the 
year  or  any  hour  of  the  day.  But  the  very  first 
clause  of  the  bill  abrogated  in  a  lump  all  the  laws 
in  the  statute-book  relating  to  the  observation  of 
the  Lord's  Day.  He  admitted  that  perhaps  some 
extrjivagapt  gjv^nty  in  the  penalties  of  these  lawj 
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might  call  for  mitigation ;  but  to  the  1  £liz.  c.  2» 
§  14,  no  such  objection  could  be  made.     **  This 
law,"  said  Horsley,  *•  only  imposes  upon  every 
person  who,  without  a  lawful  or  reasonable  excuse, 
shall  absent  himself  from  his  parish  church  or 
chapel  on  Sundays  or  holidays  the  very  moderate 
fine  of  one  shilling  for  every  offence,  over  and 
above  the  censures  of  the  church.    My  lords,  this 
fine  is  too  small  to  be  oppressive  upon  the  poorest 
of  the  people.     Suppose  that  the  common  day- 
labourer  be  absent  from  church  every  Sunday  in 
the  year,  and  that  the  fine  be  levied  for  every 
offence,  my  lords,  the  amount  of  it  in  the  whole 
year,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  it  may  be 
levied  twice  on  each  Sunday,  is  much  less  than 
the  offender  would  probably  squander  in  the  same 
time  in  riotous  pleasures,  to  the  great  injury  of  his 
family,  if  he  were  released  from  the  restraint  of 
this  law.    This  penalty,  my  lords,  is  just  what 
the  penalty  of  such  a  law  should  be;  it  is  a  lighter 
evil  to  the  individual  than  he  will  be  apt  to  bring 
upon  himself  by  the  neglect  of  that  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  done :  for,  my  lords,  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  the  common  people  of  this  country,  if 
they  do  not  keep  the  Sunday  religiously,  keep  it 
in  another  manner ;  if  they  do  not  go  to  church, 
they  spend  the  day  in  houses  of  riotous  pleasure." 
When  we  read  such  an  argument  as   this,  we 
feel  the  change  of  times,  and  how  much  we  have 
cast  away  for  ever,  in  theory  at  least,  if  not  in 
practice,  of  the  principles  upon  the  subject  of 
religious  liberty  that  were  generally  received  fifty 
years  ago.     Bishop  Horsley  was  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  day ;  yet  a  speaker  who  should  now 
reason  in  this  way,  advocating  the  expediency  of 
preventing  the  labouring  classes  from  spending 
their  money  improperly  by  a  moderate  annual  tax 
of  five  pounds  sterling  on  such  of  them  as  did  not 
go  to  church,  would  be  thought  to  be  turning  the 
matter  into  burlesque.    The  bishop,  in  continuing 
his  harangue,  dwelt  upon  the  abatement  of  any 
little  severity  there  might  be  in  the  law  by  the 
allowance  given  to  lawful  and  reasonable  excuses. 
A  reasonable  excuse,  he  argued,  was  every  excuse 
which  the  reason  of  man  may  approve,  judging 
not  by  the  laws  in  being  at  the  time  when  the 
statute  was  passed,  but  by  its  own  laws  and  its 
own  maxims.     For  example,  in  the  present  state 
of  manners,  great  distance  from  the  parish  church 
or  chapel  must  be  deemed  a  reasonable  excuse. 
And,  added  the  right  reverend  prelate,  "  in  the 
present  state  of  manners,  I  conceive,  my  lords, 
that  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  form  a  reason- 
able excuse  of  absence  from  divine  service  upon 
holidays,  with  the  exception  of .  a  very  few — 
namely,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  the  King's 
accession,  and  occasional  fasts  and  thanksgivings. 
....  With  the  exception  of  these  few  days,  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life  are,  as  I  conceive,  a 
reasonable  excuse  of  absence  from  church  on  any 
holiday.    My  lords,  they  are  much  more;  they 
are  a  lawful  excuse — they  are'  such  an  excuse  as 
the  magistrates  before  whom  an  information  may 


be  laid  are  bound  by  law  to  take  notice  of."  But 
surely  the  bishop  could  not  mean  to  assert  that 
such  an  excuse  as  this  could  be  held  a  good  plea 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  law  coming  from  a 
person  who  had  no  occupation  whatever,  or  no  real 
cause  to  detain  him  from  church  except  his  own 
inclination.  If  his  lordship's  meaning  was,  that 
it  would  be  defence  enough  for  any  person  charged 
with  absenting  himself  from  divine  service  on  a 
holiday,  to  answer  merely  that  it  was  no  longer 
customary  for  people  to  go  to  church  on  that  day, 
then  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  said  so  dis- 
tinctly— and  it  would  also  clearly  be  better  at 
once  to  abolish  a  law  which  must  upon  this  view 
be  regarded  as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  dead 
letter.  In  the  sequel  of  his  speech  Horsley  made 
some  observations  on  the  proper  limits  of  that 
right  of  private  conscience  which  the  existing 
laws  enforcing  attendance  at  church  were  asserted 
to  violate.  "  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  the  right  of 
conscience  is  unalienable ;  but  it  is  not  infinite,  it 
is  limited.  The  right  of  conscience  is  unalienable, 
within  the  limits  of  a  certain  jurisdiction.  Con- 
science and  the  magistrate  have  their  separate 
jurisdictions;  each  is  supreme,  absolute,  and  in- 
dependent, within  the  limits  of  its  own.  The 
jurisdiction  of  conscience  is  over  the  actions  of  the 
individual  as  they  relate  to  God,  without  reference 
to  society :  conscience  judges  of  what  is  sinful  or 
not  sinful  in  our  actions.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate  is  over  the  actions  of  men  as  they 
respect  society :  he  is  the  judge  of  what  harm  may 
or  may  not  result  to  society  from  our  actions ;  and 
this  harm  he  has  a  right  to  restrain  and  to  punish, 
in  whatever  actions  he  descries  it,  in  defiance,  my 
lords,  of  the  plea  of  conscience.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  right  the  civil  magistrate  is  supreme  and  ab- 
solute, as  conscience  in  the  exercise  of  hers.  Con- 
science cannot  be  conscientiously  pleaded  against 
the  magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  this  right."  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  however  harshly  this 
doctrine  may  sound,  it  appears  to  flow  necessarily 
from  the  very  nature  of  a  political  society,  which 
would  be  reduced  to  confusion  and  dissolved  if  the 
supreme  authority  were  liable,  in  any  maiter  what" 
ever^  to  be  set  at  defiance  by  even  tne  most  con- 
scientious convictions  of  individuals.  The  casuistry 
of  the  matter  does  not  lie  here,  but  in  the  question 
of  how  far  the  individual  ought  to  comply  with 
the  law  when  it  is  opposed  to  his  conscience — 
whether  it  is  his  duty  to  do  what  it  requires,  or  to 
prefer  paying  the  penalty  to  rendering  obedience. 
That  in  the  one  way  or  the  other  the  authority  of 
the  law  must  be  upheld  is  clear  upon  the  very 
definition  of  what  a  law  is.  In  fact,  the  law  may 
be  regarded  as  the  general  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity, to  allow  which  to  be  contravened  in  any 
case  by  the  private  conscience  of  an  individual 
would  manifestly  be  the  height  of  absurdity  and 
injustice.  Thus,  in  the  particular  case  at  present 
under  discussion,  the  general  judgment  having 
determined,  possibly  for  ends  which  appeared  to  it 
of  the  highest  importance,  that  attendance  on 
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divine  worabip  should  be  universally  enforced  by 
fines  or  other  penalties,  this  regulation  was  surely 
not  to  be  set  at  nought — ^in  other  words,  to  be  in 
efifect  repealed  and  annulled — by  any  individual 
who  should  hold,  however  conscientiously^  that  it 
wtB  wrong  to  obey  it.  There  are  various  ways  in 
which  the  difference  between  such  dissenting  indi- 
viduals and  the  rest  of  the  society  may  be  settled : 
they  may  persuade  the  rest  that  the  law  is  really 
objectionable,  in  which  case  it  will  be  given  up  ; 
or,  without  persuading  the  other  party,  they  may, 
by  force  or  stratagem,  get  the  upper  hand  of 
them,  and  compel  them  to  abolish  it ;  or,  if  they 
can  compass  none  of  these  things,  they  may  break 
off  from  the  community  of  which  they  have  hi- 
therto formed  a  part,  and  try  if  they  can  find  or 
form  another  for  themselves  in  which  the  laws 
shall  be  more  to  their  mind.  But  meanwhile,  as 
there  is  no  extraneous  authority  to  which  the 
parties  are  amenable,  the  strongest  of  the  two  evi- 
dently both  must  and  ought  to  have  its  own  way ; 
the  law  must  be  maintained,  at  whatever  expense 
to  the  consciences  of  its  opponents.  Of  course  it 
is  an  important  principle  of  legislation  that  regu* 
lations  thus  conscientiously  objected  to  by  a  portion 
of  the  community  should  be  resorted  to  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
should  be  altogether  avoided,  so  long  as  the  di- 
versity of  human  opinions  upon  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects continues  to  be  what  it  has  ever  been,  and 
what  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  ever  will 
be,  while  any  freedom  of  thought  shall  exist. 

The  three  Welsh  bishops,  who  thus  bore  the 
burthen  of  the  debate,  all  protested  against  Stan- 
hope's doctrine  that  the  canons  were  not  binding 
on  the  clergy ;  and  Horsley  even  asserted  that  the 
received  maxim  that  they  were  not  generally  bind- 
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ing  on  the  laity  was  to  be  understood  with  many 
exceptions  and  restrictions.  But  no  one  of  the 
right  reverend  prelates  appears  to  have  really  an- 
swered or  noticed  the  noble  earl's  argument  on 
this  head.  What  Stanhope  said  was,  that  the  sta- 
tute of  the  25th  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  James  I. 
cited  as  his  authority  for  ratifying  the  canons  of 
1603,  only  gave  an  authority  to  ratify  a  revision  of 


old  canons,  which  revision  was  enacted  to  be  made, 
not  by  the  convocation,  but  by  a  committee,  half 
laymen,  half  clergy ;  consequently,  James's  ratifi* 
cation  was  null  and  void  in  law.  The  bishops 
chose  to  suppose  that  his  lordship's  objection 
rested  on  the  act  of  the  17th  of  Charles  I^ 
abolishing  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the 
heads  of  the  church,  which  act  they  rightly  stated 
was  repealed  as  to  that  matter,  and  Uie  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  restored,  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
the  13th  of  Charles  II. ;  but  when  Horsley,  after 
going  over  the  matter,  intimated  his  suspicion  that 
a  proviso  in  this  latter  statute,  declaring  that  it 
should  not  have  the  effect  of  confirming  any  cmons 
not  formerly  confirmed,  allowed,  or  enacted  by 
parliament,  was  probably  the  foundation  of  h» 
lordship's  **  singular  opinion,"  Stanhope  shook  his 
head  in  dissent. 

In  reply.  Stanhope  said  he  was  determined  to 
persevere  with  his  measures  of  ecclesiastical  rdonn 
in  the  face  of  whatever  opposition ;  and,  if  the  right 
reverend  bench  would  not  suffer  him  to  lemofe 
their  rubbish  by  cartsfull,  he  would  endeavour  to 
carry  it  off  in  wheelbarrows ;  and,  if  that  mode  of 
removal  was  resisted,  he  would,  if  possible,  take  il 
away,  a  little  at  a  time,  with  a  shovel.  The  ques- 
tion being  then  put,  the  motion  for  the  seoond 
reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived,  apparently  with- 
out a  division.  Stanhope  immediately  produced 
another  bill,  entitled  "  A  Bill  to  repeal  an  Ac*  of 
the  27th  of  Henry  VIIL,  to  prevent  vexations 
suits  relative  to  prosecutions  for  tithes  frcm  the 
Quakers ;"  but,  after  a  short  conversation,  it  was 
agreed  that  this  measure  should  not  be  formally 
presented  till  another  day.  When,  upon  his  lord- 
ship remarking  that  his  second  bill  would  probably 
meet  with  the  same  success  as  his  first,  Thurlow, 
nodding  his  black  brows,  seemed  to  scowl  from 
the  woolsack  a  cordial  assent  to  that  prediction. 
Stanhope  exclaimed,  *'  On  another  occasion  I  shall 
teach  the  noble  and  learned  lord  law,  as  I  have  th» 
day  taught  the  bench  of  bishops  religion."  The  de- 
bate on  the  Tithe  Prosecutions  Bill  was  taken  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  on  the  motion  for  its  being  committed. 
By  the  7  and  .8  of  Will.  III.  c.  8,  it  had  been 
enacted  that  small  tithes,  under  the  value  of  fcfitj 
shillings,  might  be  recovered  by  complaint  to  two 
justices  of  the  peace;  by  another  statute  (c.  34)  of 
the  same  year  the  same  regulation  had  been  ex* 
tended  to  all  tithes,  great  or  small,  for  whi^ 
Quakers  were  liable,  under  the  value  of  ten  poonda  ; 
and,  by  the  1  George  I.  stat.  2,  c.  6,  it  waa  ex* 
tended  to  all  other  dues  or  payments  to  the  dergj, 
such  as  Easter  dues,  &c.,  withheld  by  persons  of 
that  persuasion.  Ever  since  the  passing  of  these 
laws,  the  manner  in  which  tithes  and  other  does 
were  usually  recovered  from  Quakers  had  been  by 
application  to  two  justices  of  the  peace,  wbo 
ordered  a  distress  to  be  made  on  the  goods  of  the 
party.  But  recently.  Lord  Stanhope  stated,  aome 
of  the  clergy  had  preferred  seizing  and  imprisoiK 
ing  the  persons  of  their  Quaker  debtors,  under  the 
27  Hen.  YIII.  c.  20,  which  authorized 
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Ticun,  or  curates,  by  due  proeeu  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  to  convene  any  one  refusing  to  pay 
hk  tithes,  offerings,  or  other  dues,  before  his  ordi* 
nary  or  other  competent  judge,  who,  for  any  con* 
tempt,  contumacy,  or  disobedience  was  to  require 
the  assistance  of  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  shire ;  and  then  such  justices  were  empowered 
to  attach  the  party's  person,  and  commit  him  to 
ward,  there  to  remain,  without  bail  or  mainprise, 
until  he  shall  have  found  sufficient  surety  to  give 
due  obedience  to  the  process,  decrees,  and  sen- 
tences of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Under  this  law 
^a  Quaker,  a  man  of  some  property,  had,  about  two 
months  before,  been  incarcerated  in  the  common 
gaol  of  Worcester,  for  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  of  ^ve 
shillings,  was  there  still,  and  to  all  appearance,  if 
he  did  not  desert  his  religious  principles,  must  re- 
main in  confinement  for  life.  At  Coventry  six 
Qoakers  had  been  lately  prosecuted  for  Easter 
offerings,  amounting  to  about  fourpence  each,  and, 
having  been  brought  into  the  spiritual  court,  had 
been  subjected  to  such  expenses  as  had  swollen 
this  original  debt  of  two  shillings  to  very  nearly 
dOOl.  **  But,  as  by  their  religion  they  never  can 
pay,"  continued  Stanhope,  "  nor  any  of  the  other 
Quakers  for  them,  some  of  them  have  been  excom- 
municated; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they 
cannot  act  aa  executors,  that  they  cannot  sue  in  any 
court  to  recover  any  debt  due  to  them,  and,  in 
forty  days  after  excommunication,  they  are  liable 
to  be  sent  to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  death  shall 
deliver  them  from  a  gaol,  where  they  mav  be  dying 
for  years,  and  perish  by  inches ;  and  this  merely 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  pence ;  which  few  pence  even 
might  have  been  immediately  recovered  bv  means 
of  the  humane  act  of  King  William,  had  the 
priest  thought  fit"  Some  of  these  Quakers,  his 
lordship  added,  were  so  highly  respected  at  Co- 
ventry, that  some  of  their  neighbours  who  were 
not  Quakers  had  raised  money  by  subscription  to 
stop  all  further  proceedings  against  them ;  but  this 
interference,  he  contended,  would  have  the  most 
fatal  effects  upon  the  whole  body  of  Quakers  for 
the  future,  inasmuch  as  it  would  only  serve  to  whet 
the  avarice  of  the  proctors  of  the  spiritual  court. 
His  lordship  expressed  his  willingness  that  the 
clergy  should  recover  their  tithes,  even  to  the  last 
farthing,  but  not  by  means  that  were  tyrannical  or 
vexatious ;  and  he  therefore  proposed,  in  the  pre- 
sent bill,  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  to  declare  that  no  suit  should  hereafter  be 
brought  or  be  maintainable  in  any  ecclesiastical 
court  for  the  recovery  of  any  tithes,  dues,  or  other 
spiritual  profits.  Lord  Kenyon,  however,  thought 
the  8rd  of  July  too  late  in  the  session  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  which  required  the  most  serious 
discussion :  to  leave  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  re- 
cover their  tithes  in  the  hands  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  he  also  said,  was  an  arrangement  not  to  be 
t)ome,  and  far  worse  than  would  be  the  abolition 
of  tithes  altogether.  Lord  Abingdon,  too,  deli- 
yered  something  like  a  sermon  against  the  mea- 
sure, which  he  was  afraid  might  raise  a  conflagra- 


tion that  would  endanger  the  whole  fabric  both  of 
church  and  state — although  he  acquitted  its  author 
of  any  such  design,  expressing  the  highest  opi- 
nion both  of  Stanhope's  talents  and  of  his  good* 
ness  of  heart,  founded,  as  he  stated,  on  his  know- 
ledge of  him  in  former  days,  when  they  had  been 
bred  up  together  in  the  same  seminary  at  Geneva ; 
but  he  implored  his  old  fellow*stud»it  not  to  per- 
sist in  pointing  out,  as  he  was  doing,  to  the  nu- 
merous incendiaries  in  the  country  how  to  throw 
all  things  into  anarchy  and  confusion:  on  that 
subject  he  would  say  no  more  at  present,  but  the 
times,  he  feared,  were  coming  when  he  should  be 
forced  to  speak  out  more  plainly; — and,  in  the 
end,  on  the  question  being  put,  the  motion  for 
committing  the  bill  was  negatived,  apparently  with- 
out a  division. 

We  have  gone  into  the  subject  of  these  two  bills 
of  Lord  Stanhope's  at  the  greater  length,  partly 
because  the  old  laws  which  he  attempted  to  abolish 
still,  we  believe,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  remain  most  if  not  all  of  them  on  the 
statute-book,  and  may  be  any  day  enforced.  The 
debates,  also,  both  upon  these  measures  and  upon 
the  other  propositions  that  were  brought  forward 
in  parliament  during  this  period  for  the  alteration 
of  various  parts  of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  system 
abound  in  matter  that  illustrates  the  actual  state 
both  of  religious  liberty  and  religious  opinion  at 
the  time.  We  have  confined  our  notices,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so,  principally  to  the  facts 
stated  by  the  various  speakers,  counting  their  mere 
general  reasonings  to  belong  rather  to  moral  phi- 
losophy than  to  history. 

The  next  great  discussion  of  this  kind  took  place 
in  the  following  session  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  was  once  more  brought  forward 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  1790.  The  motion,  which 
was  conceived  in  the  same  terms  with  that  sub- 
mitted in  the  preceding  year  by  Mr.  Beaufoy,  was, 
on  this  occasion,  made  by  Fox,  who  introduced  it 
by  a  long  speech.  It  ran,  however,  for  the  greater 
part,  merely  upon  the  arguments  and  considera- 
tions which  are  familiar  to  everybody  in  favour  of 
religious  toleration,  and  contained  hardly  anything 
worth  repeating  at  the  present  day.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  delivered  the  mighty  political 
earthquake,  the  first  throes  of  which  were  shaking 
a  neighbouring  realm,  was  already  gathering 
around  it  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  classes  of  men 
in  England,  and  both  the  most  conspicuous  leaders 
among  the  dissenters  and  their  present  distinguished 
advocate  had,  ere  now,  sufficiently  indicated,  on 
several  occasions,  the  sympathy  which  they  felt  for 
the  regenerators  of  France.  It  was  a  feeling,  whe- 
ther wise  or  the  reverse,  the  manifestation  of  which 
was  little  likely  to  recommend  either  the  advocate 
or  his  clients  to  the  audience  he  now  addressed. 
Yet  the  subject  could  not  be  altogether  passed 
over,  although  Fox  dwelt  as  long  as  he  could  upon 
the  loyalty  of  the  dissenters  in  past  times,  the  zeal 
with  which  they  had  stood  forward  in  support  of 
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the  coDBtitution  at  the  Revolution,  and  during  the 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  before  he  proceed 
to  the  more  delicate  topic  of  their  modem  politics. 
"  Innovations,"  he  at  last  observed,  "  were  said  to 
be  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  now, 
from  the  situation  of  affairs  in  France.  But  the 
hopes  of  the  dissenters  were  not  founded  upon  the 
most  distant  reference  to  the  transactions  which 
had  taken  place  in  that  kingdom.  Their  applica- 
tion to  the  House  on  the  present  subject  had  been 
made  three  years  ago,  when  the  most  sagacious 
among  them  could  not  form  anything  like  a  con- 
jecture of  what  had  since  happened  in  that  country. 
....  Yet/*  he  added,  "  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
example  of  France  ought  not  to  have  its  influence : 
the  church  there  was  now  suffering  for  its  former 
intolerance.  However  he  might  rejoice  in  the 
emancipation  of  near  thirtv  millions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  in  the  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  the 
revolution,  yet  he  was  free  to  own  there  were  some 
acts  of  the  new  government  which  he  could  not 
applaud.  The  summary  and  indiscriminate  for- 
feiture of  the  property  of  the  church  came  under 
this  description.  But  the  violence  of  this  pro- 
ceeding might  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to 
former  ecclesiastical  oppressions ;  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  impolitic  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
•  •  .  •  •  Previous  to  this  period  there  existed  no 
Test :  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  indiscrimi- 
nately admitted  into  civil  and  military  offices  j  but 
by  that  rash  measure  liberality  and  toleration  were 
thrown  away,  the  arts  and  manufactures  were 
driven  into  other  countries,  to  flourish  in  a  more 
genial  soil,  and  under  a  milder  form  of  government. 
This  should  serve  as  a  caution  to  the  Church  of 
England.*'  Afterwards  he  alluded  to  certain  recent 
publications  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Price.  The 
former  had  openly  avowed  himself  hostile  to  the 
established  church;  but  this.  Fox  said,  was  no 
worse  than  what  had  been  done  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  by  Pitt  himself,  both  of 
whom  had,  a  few  years  ago,  endeavoured  to  alter 
the  existing  constitution  of  parliament,  and  both 
of  whom  were  now  high  in  office — one  of  them, 
indeed,  at  the  head  of  the  government.  After  such 
instances  of  what  little  influence  opinions  had  on 
practice,  he  jocularly  added.  Dr.  Priestley  might, 
with  as  much  safety,  be  set  at  the  head  of  the 
church  as  the  right  honourable  gendeman  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury.  As  for  Price,  he  had,  he 
said,  in  his  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Revo- 
lution, *^  delivered  many  noble  sentiments  worthy 
an  enlightened  philosopher  who  was  unconfined 
by  local  attachments  and  gloried  in  the  freedom  of 
all  the  human  race  ;"  but  Fox  did  not  approve  of 
politics  from  the  pulpit,  and,  although  he  agreed 
with  Price  in  his  general  principles,  he  considered 
that  his  arguments  would  have  better  become  a 
speech  than  a  sermon.  In  conclusion,  he  ventured 
upon  a  prophecy  which  was  certainly  not  fitted  to 
make  much  impression  upon  the  more  reflecting 
among  his  hearers.  **  Whatever,"  he  said,  *'  might 
be  the  fate  of  the  present  question,  of  this  he  was 


fully  confident,  that,  if  the  Test  la;iri  were  ooct 
repealed,  the  jealousy  of  the  church  would  be  si 
an  end :  if  Uie  barrier  of  partition  were  roBOved, 
the  very  name  of  dissonter  would  be  no  moce." 

After  the  motion  had  been  seconded  in  a  abort 
speech  by  Sir  H.  Hoghton,  Pitt  rose  to  oppose  it, 
and  spoke  at  great  length.  He  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  account  a  recent  proceeding  of  the  dis- 
senters, who  had  published  certain  reaolutioM, 
signed  by  a  Mr.  Jefiries,  directing  their  frteDds  to 
vote  at  elections  for  such  members  as  should  by 
their  conduct  on  this  question  prove  thems^Tes  to 
be  friends  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  :  this,  Pitt 
argued,  was  attempting  to  impose  a  test  upon  the 
members  of  that  House,  at  the  very  monient  thst 
they  were  seeking  relief  from  a  test  themadfes. 
Throughout  his  speech,  the  premier  expressed 
himself  with  much  more  decision  than  he  had 
done  in  the  debate  of  the  preceding  session  on  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  Test  and  Corporatioa 
Acts  as  indispensable  securities  of  the  ezistag 
constitution  of  church  and  state.  On  both  sides 
men  were  warmed  and  excited  by  the  aspect  of 
the  time,  and  doubt  and  indiffier^ce  alike  were 
now  giving  way  everywhere  before  the  eager  feel- 
ings that  were  drawing  all  towards  one  or  other  of 
the  two  great  opposing  arrays, — that  of  the  de- 
fenders of  existing  institutions,  or  that  of  the  re- 
formers and  regenerators.  Pitt  was  daborately 
and  ably.answ^ed  byBeaufoy;  and  then,  after 
Mr.  Powys  had  delivered  a  short  speech,  in  which 
he  made  the  remark  that  Fox's  principles,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  open  places  of  trust  ana  power  not 
merely  to  the  Protestant  dissenter,  but  to  the  Ps- 
pist,  the  Jew,  the  Mahometan,  the  disciple  of 
Bramah,  or  of  Confucius,  and  the  sectary  of  ereiy 
religious  persuasion  (or,  he  might  have  added,  of 
no  religion*  at  all),  to  which  Fox  responded  by  a 
Heart  hear!  of  assent — so  long  a  way  had  he 
now  been  carried  a-head  of  his  hesitating  half- 
admissions  of  the  preceding  session, — and  Mr. 
Yorke  had  also  said  a  few  words,  Burke  rose. 
Fox  had  already  intimated  that  his  right  hoDosr- 
able  friend,  whose  opinions,  he  said,  always  had 
the  greatest  weight  with  him,  did  not  think  as  he 
did  on  the  present  question ;  and  Burke  now  cooi- 
menced  his  speech  by  stating  that  on  the  two 
former  occasions  when  the  question  had  been  agi- 
tated he  had  absented  himself  from  the  House,  not 
having  brought  his  mind  to  any  decision  on  the 
subject,  and  even  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  st- 
tisfy  himself  altogether,  though  certainly  in  a  oincb 
greater  degree  than  before,  when  he  could  not  by 
hold  of  any  one  straightforward  principle  for  the 
better  guidance  of  his  judgment  He  was  now, 
however,  from  information  he  had  lately  received, 
ready  to  say  why  he  could  not  vote  for  his  right 
honourable  friend's  motion.  He  defended  Fox 
from  an  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  him  fay 
Pitt,  who  had  said  that,  if  a  man  of  his  bold  sod 
enterprising  character  became  minister,  he  mi^ 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  state  by  his  counteninoe 
of  dissenters  upon  the  principles  be  had  that  night 
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Towed.    The  manner  in  which  his  right  honour- 
]>Ie  friend  had  opened  the  question,  Burke  oh* 
erved,  and  the  many  very  weighty  and  sound 
jrgumenta  he  had  brought  forward,  in  a  manner 
o  open  and  clear,  ought  to  have  rescued  him  from 
uch  a  sarcasm ;  and  he  then  recalled  to  Pitt's  re- 
loUection  the  much  broader  and  grosser  language 
ban  any  that  had  fallen  from  Fox  that  had  been 
ned  on  one  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  his 
pwn  father,  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  reference 
»oth  to  the  ritual  and  the  priesthood  of  the  esta- 
»]isfaed  religion,  when  he  concluded  a  passionate 
Irfence  of  the  dissenters  by  exclaiming,  "  We  have 
^Calvinistic  creed,  a  Popish  liturgy,  and  an  Armi- 
lian  clergy."*    Yet  Chatham  had  for  some  years 
lirectcd  the  goyernment  of  the  country  with  equal 
(lory  to  the  national  character  and  safety  to  the 
ionstitation  both  in  church  and  state.    Turning  to 
he  question  immediately  before  the  House,  Burke 
legan  his  reply  to  Fox  by  a  characteristic  declara- 
ion.     "  Abstract  principles,"  he  said,   "  as  his 
fight  honourable  friend  well  knew,  he  disliked  and 
lever  could  bear;  he  detested  them  when  a  boy, 
md  he  liked  them  no  better  now  he  had  silver 
laira."     With  the  deduction  of  natural  rights, 
iierefore,  into  which  Fox  had  gone,  he  did  not 
x>ncem  himself:  he  found  himself  and  his  fellow- 
xmntrymen  in  a  state  of  artificial  society,  which 
lad  annihilated  all  natural  rights ;  and  in  discuss- 
ing this  question  he  could  only  look  to  the  actual 
sircumstances  of  the  times.     He  then  contended 
;hat  the  estoblished  church,  which  he  avowed  his 
mziety  to  preserve,  was  at  present  in  real  danger ; 
;hat  there  was,  not  a  false  alarm  calculated  to  an- 
iwer  some  purpose  of  mischief  and  oppression 
meditated  by  the  church  herself,  but  strong  and 
warrantable  ground  of  serious  apprehension  for  the 
:hurch's  safety.  This  he  endeavoured  to  make  out 
by  quotations  from  the  proceedings  of  x;ertain  bodies 
>f  the  dissenters,  and  the  publications  of  some  of 
Iieir   dergy—Mr.   Robinson,   Mr.   Palmer,   Dr. 
Priestley,  and  others,  all  breathing  the  most  vio- 
lent hostility  to  the  establishment,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  exert  every  effort  to  effect  its  overthrow. 
He  denounced  the  destruction  of  the  French  church 
us  a  shameful  act  of  spoliation ;  but  pointed  to  it 
It  the  same  time  as  a  lesson  teaching  that  every 
lymptom  of  danger  to  that  of  this  country  ought 
to  awaken  apprehension,  and  make  the  House  pro- 
ved in  regard  to  all  such  propositions  as  the  pre- 
sent with  additional  caution.     Had  the  question 
beea  brought  forward  ten  years  ago,  he  should 
iiave  voted  for  the  repeal ;  but  at  present  a  variety 
>f  circumstances  made  it  one  which  it  was  in  his 
opinion  imprudent  to  stir.     He  did  not,  however, 
ipprove  of  the  existing  test,  and  should  be  glad 
x>  propose  the  substitution  of  another,  the  draft 
>f  -which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  if  the  House 
nrould  grant  him  a  committee  to  examine  into 
Jie  conduct  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  doctrines 
resx^cting  the  established  church  which  they  had 
recently  avowed.    If  the  statements  he  bad  made 
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as  to  that  conduct  and  these  doctrines  should 
upon  investigation  turn  out  to  be  unfounded,  he 
would  hold  himself  bound  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and   Corporation  Acts.     Other  shorter 
speeches  followed  from  Mr.  W.  Smith  in  support 
of  the  motion,  and  from  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Sir 
William  Dolben  against  it ;  and  then  Fox  rose  to 
reply.     What  he  had  heard,  he  said,  with  the 
greatest  concern  in  the  course  of  the  debate  was 
the  speech  of  his  right  honourable  friend  (Burke). 
'*  It  had  filled  him  with  grief  and  shame.     Senti- 
ments had  been  uttered  which  he  could  have 
wished  to  have  remained  a  secret  for  ever.  Though 
he  was  indebted  to  his  right  honourable  friend  for 
the  greatest  share  of  the  political  knowledge  he 
possessed — ^his  political  education  had  been  formed 
under  him — his  instructions  had  invariably  go- 
verned his  principles ; — yet,  mortified  as  he  had 
been  by  his  speech  of  that  evening,  he  had,  how- 
ever, received  this  consolation  from  it, — that  every 
principle  which  he  had  laid  down  had  been  avowed 
by  his  right  honourable  friend  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.     While  he  had  stated  his  principles,  and 
had  argued  from  an  application  of  inferences  de- 
ducible  from  those  principles,  his  right  honourable 
friend  had,  on  the  contrary,  taken  pamphlets,  pri- 
vate letters,  anecdotes,  conjectures,  suspicions,  and 
invectives  for  the  materials  of  his  speech,  which  he 
had  worked  up  with  all  the  charms  of  fancy  and 
the  embellishments  of  oratory  for  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  was  so  eminently  distinguished. 
Such  had  been  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had 
founded  his  opposition  to  the  motion  under  dis- 
cussion, to  which  he  declared  he  should  have  been 
a  friend  ten  years  ago.     What  did  this  prove,  but 
that  he  had  retained  his  opinion  upon  the  subject 
ten  years  longer  than  his  right  honourable  friend  ?** 
Fox,  however,  was  well  aware  that  in  the  part  he 
was  now  taking  he  had  the  feeling  both  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  against  him,  and  that 
the  particular  time  chosen  for  urging  this  claim  of 
the  dissenters  was  generally  considered  the  strongest 
objection  to  it.     By  all  who  apprehended  danger 
to  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  and  were 
anxious  for  their  preservation,  such  a  movement  at 
the  present  moment  was  regarded  as  merely  a  part 
of  the  warfare  which  they  believed  was  about  to  be 
waged  against  whatever  their  patriotism  or  their 
prejudices  held  dearest  and  most  sacred — as  but  a 
prelude  to  other  attacks,  which  would  be  the  more 
difficult  to  be  repelled  if  this  should   succeed. 
Fox  had  admitted  in  his  opening  speech  the  tem- 
porary unpopularity  to  which  he  should  probably 
subject  himself  by  the  course  he  was  taking ;  and 
some  remarkable  indications  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  showed  the  extent  and  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  feeling  which  existed  against  the  mo- 
tion.    First,  one  member,  Mr.  James  Martin, 
member  for  Tewkesbury,  rose  and  stated  that, 
although  the  opinion  which  he  had  entertained  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  remained  unchanged,  he  yet 
felt  himself  obliged  on  the  present  occasion  to  vote 
against  the  motign  in  Qoxnplie^ipe  with  the  positive 
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instructions  of  his  constituents;  and  afterwards, 
another  member,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  (who  sat,  we 
believe,  for  the  city  of  Worcester  ♦),  who  had  also 
voted  with  Beaufoy  in  the  preceding  session,  made 
a  declaration  to  the  same  effect.  The  result  was 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  these  and 
other  symptoms :  when  the  House  divided,  at  a 
late  hour,  iht  motion  was  n^atived  by  a  majority 
nearly  nine  times  as  great  as  the  last  division  had 
shown,  the  numbers  being,  Yeas  105,  Noes  294. 
From  the  date  of  this  quietus  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in  so  fur 
as  they  affected  the  EngUsh  dissenters,  was  no 
more  heard  of  in  parliament  during  the  present 
period,  nor  for  many  years  after. 

In  the  new  parliament,  however,  which  assem- 
bled in  November,  1790,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  an  exemption  from  these  laws  for  persons 
bom  in  Scotland.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1791,  a 
petition  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scotch 
Church  to  that  effect  having  been  first  presented 
and  read.  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot,  who  had  taken  charge 
of  the  petition,  rose  to  move  that  the  House  would 
immediately  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to 
consider  how  far  the  clause  of  the  Test  Act  im- 
posing upon  persons  taking  office  the  obligation 
of  receiving  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  England  extended,  or  ought  to 
extend,  to  persons  born  in  that  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain called  Scotland.  It  may  appear  at  first  sight 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  eighty-five 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  imion  with  Scot- 
land, this  was  the  first  application  that  had  come 
from  the  General  Assembly  for  relief  from  a  sta- 
tute which,  whatever  might  be  urged  in  support 
of  its  expediency  as  a  security  for  the  established 
church  in  England,  was  scarcely  to  be  defended 
upon  the  same  grounds  in  so  far  as  it  was  directed 
against  natives  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
who  were  the  members  of  a  church  equally  recog- 
nised by  the  law  with  the  Anglican  establishment 
But  the  fact  is  to  be  explained  by  the  doubt  which 
existed  as  to  whether  the  Test  Act  really  was  ope- 
rative against  natives  of  Scotland ;  seeing  that  it 
had  been  declared,  by  the  4th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  that  there  should  thenceforth  be 
a  communication  between  the  subjects  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages 
which  did  or  i^ight  belong  to  the  subjects  of  either, 
excepting  only  where  it  was  otherwise  expressly 
agreed  in  the  treaty;  and  by  the  25th,  that  all 
laws  in  either  kingdom,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
trary to  or  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  said  treaty,  or  any  of  them,  should 
from  and  after  the  Union  cease  and  become  void. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  act  for  securing 
the  Presbyterian  church  government  in  Scotland, 
which  was  incorporated  with  the  Act  of  Union, 
had  only  provided  that  none  of  the  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  be  liable  to,  but 
that  all  and  every  of  them  should  be  for  ever  free 

*  A  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  alio  sat  in  tbis  pftrliament  «9  OQe  qt  the  re* 
dretentativn  for  the  borough  of  St<  Germaioi. 


of,  any  oath,  test,  or    subscription    incoDsistent 
with  the  said  Presbyterian  government,  worship, 
and  discipline,  tntkin  that  kingdom^  and  that  tk 
same  should  never  be  imposed  upon  or  required 
of  them  in  any  sort  wiUun  the  bounds   of  thai 
church  and  kingdom ;  and  the  Act  for  aecuriog 
the  Church  of  England,  which  was  likewise  made 
an  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  com- 
pact,  had    expressly  declared  that  ail    tl^  acti 
of  parliament  previously  in  force  for  the  eatablisb- 
ment  and  preservation  of  the  Church  of  F.ngliM^^ 
and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  goven- 
ment  thereof — among  which,  unquestionably,  were 
to  be  included  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts- 
should  still  remain  and  be  in  full  force  f<»  ever. 
Accordingly,    the   Annual  Indemnity  Acta  had 
never  made  any  distinction  between  the  natives  of 
Scotland  and  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
protection  which  they  extended  to  the  holders  of 
office  who  had  not  qualified  within  the  legal  time. 
The  present  petition  of  the  General  Asasmbly,  & 
Gilbert  Eliot  stated,  had  originated  with  an  indi- 
vidual clergyman  of  the  Scottish  church,  a  man  of 
learning  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  private  wortli, 
who  was  actuated  by  no  party  motive,   but  had 
been  induced  to  submit  his  proposition  to  the  As- 
sembly by  the  late  debate  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  in  which  it  appeared  to 
him  the  relief  of  the  English  Dissenters  had  bea 
resisted  almost  entirely  upon  considerations  whidi 
told  rather  in  favour  of  extending  such  relief  Ca 
members  of  the   Church  of  ScoUand.      Haviiif 
communicated  his  views  to  another  clergyman,  thej 
joined  in  drawing  up  a  motion,  or  overture  as  it  ii 
called,  which,  after  receiving  an  ample  discnsnoB, 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  aad 
instructions  given  to  the  general  committee  called 
the  Commission  to  take  the  necessary  steps  ibr 
effecting  the  desired  object     In  the  Commiaskn 
also,  of  course,  all  parties  professed  to  approve  of 
the  object ;  but  it  appeared  that  there  bad  been  i 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  pn^ 
ceeding,  and  the  present  petition  had  only  beea 
carried  by  a  vote  of  nine  against  eight — ^aambers 
indicating,  by  the  by,  the  slight  degree  of  intere^ 
that  was  taken  in  the  matter,  for  the  CommisBoa 
consists  of  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  who 
amount  to  about  four  hundred,  although  it  is  tnie, 
indeed,  that  it  is  not  usual  for  any  but  thoae  resid- 
ing in  Edinburgh  or  the  neighbourhood  to  attend. 
Sir  Gilbert,  after  urging  that  the  danger  to  the 
established  church,  which  was  made  an  objectioa 
to  the  claims  of  the  English  Dissenters,  could  doc 
be  fairly  employed  as  an  argument  against  the  pre- 
sent motion,  proceeded  to  eiKX)unter  the  objectioa 
founded  upon  the  alleged  ratification  of  the  Test 
Act  in  the  Treaty  of  Union.    Ue  read,  vre  are  kAi. 
'Uhree  or  four  clauses  to  prove  that  the  matter  wm 
left  completely  open,  and  entered  into  a  detail  d 
the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  and  English  parlia- 
ments, from  which  he  drew  a  conclusion  that  tix 
exemption  from  the  tdit  was  considered  to  be  ooc- 
taineq  iu  thQ  treaty.     Propositions  were  made,  be 
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said,  iu  the  Scotch  parliament,  prior  to  the  Union, 
to  insert  in  the  articles  provision  for  an  exemption 
against  the  Test  Act,  iKrhich  propositions  had  been 
negatived.  An  exemption  was,  however,  made, 
in  Scotland,  from  all  future  tests ;  by  which  it  was 
plain  they  did  not  mean  to  renounce  the  exemption 
from  tests  in  other  parts :  the  delicacy  of  the  times 
rendered  it  advisable  for  them  to  abstain  from  ex- 
plicit declarations ;  but  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  left  it  open  to  the  construction  of  future  rea- 
son and  justice.  The  parliament  which  negatived 
the  provision  for  the  exemption  were  known  to 
have  gone  upon  the  idea  that  it  had  been  provided 
for  in  the  articles  as  they  stood ;  and  the  same 
opinion  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment." But  it  is  evident  from  the  express  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty,  which  have  been  quoted  above, 
that  this  account  of  the  matter  would  hardly  stand 
a  close  examination.  Without  going  the  length 
of  holding  that  either  this  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Act  of  Union  was  to  be  considered  absolutely  fixed 
and  unalterable,  we  cannot  see  how  the  Scotch 
could  pretend  that  they  had  not,  by  adopting 
the  Act  for  the  Security  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  part  of  the  treaty,  distinctly  subjected  themselves 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
in  England,  in  the  same  manner  with  all  other 
persons  accepting  or  holding  office  there,  at  least 
until  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
repeal  that  part  of  the  treaty.  It  might  be  con- 
tended, to  be  sure,  that  the  present  motion  was,  in 
substance,  merely  asking  parliament  to  do  this,  or, 
at  any  rate,  that,  if  Parliament  was  competent  to 
such  repeal,  it  might  entertain  the  present  motion. 
Ilie  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Francis,  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Pulteney,*  Mr.  Anstruther,  Sir 
Adam  Ferguson,  Fox,  and  Colonel  Macleod.  Fox's 
speech  was'  the  most  remarkable  on  this  side,  and 
"went  farther,  perhaps,  or  at  least  was  more  expli- 
cit, than  any  of  his  previous  declarations  on  the 
subject  of  religious  liberty.  He  professed  himself, 
he  said,  the  friend  of  toleration  without  any  re- 
striction, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  established 
church;  and  every  argument,  he  thought,  that 
could  be  advanced  in  favour  of  either  was  applica- 
ble to  the  support  of  the  present  motion.  There 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  considerable  degree  of 
doubt  whether  the  Test  Act  did  or  did  not  apply 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  there- 
fore he  conceived  the  motion  for  going  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  inquire  how  the  law  stood,  to  be  extremely 
proper.  But,  admitting  that  it  did  apply  to  Scots- 
men as  well  as  Englishmen,  still  it  was  only  the 
taking  or  holding  office  in  England  that  subjected 
either  to  the  test.  Could  anything  more  strongly 
illustrate  the  uselessness  and  absurdity  of  the  law? 
**  If,"  said  Fox,  "  a  man  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed 
accepted  of  an  imperial  office,  he  was  not  to  com- 
municate with  the  church  bylaw  established  there; 

*  But  who  was  this  member?  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
si«me  either  in  Beataon's  '  Chnoologieal  Register,*  or  in  the  lists  given 
in  the  Parliamentary  History.  Yet  it  fre<^uently  occurs  in  the  de- 
laates  daring  this  and  the  preceding  parliament;  and  in  the  last 
znentioned  work  it  is  given  in  the  Index  of  speaJieri  as  William  Pulte- 
ney. 
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but,  if  he  accepted  of  the  office  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  he  was  required  to  do  so  under  heavy 
pains  and  penalties*  There  was  no  law  to  prevent 
the  king  from  residing  in  Scotland.  Suppose  he 
were  to  do  so,  he  might  appoint  all  his  officers 
of  state,  without  any  one  of  them  being  obliged 
to  qualify  according  to  the  Test  Act,  and  let  in 
all  the  imaginary  dangers  to  church  and  state 
against  which  it  was  held  up  as  the  impregnable 
barrier.  A  person  receiving  his  majesty's  orders 
to  raise  a  regiment  in  Scotland  might  there  appoint 
all  his  officers  without  any  test ;  but  the  moment 
they  came  into  England  they  must  take  the  test 
within  a  time  limited,  or  incur  the  penalty  of  out- 
lawry.*' Reverting  afterwards  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  motion  was  founded,  he  avowed 
his  opinion  to  be,  there  were  few  acts  on  the 
statute-book  regarding  religion  which  ought  not  to 
be  completely  expunged.  ''  Instead  of  that,"  he 
continued,  ^'  they  busied  themselves  in  explaining, 
mitigating,  or  suspending ;  and,  whenever  the  only 
proper  remedy  was  mentioned,  the  answer  was, 
they  are  not  executed — ^the  very  worst  character 
that  could  be  given  of  them.  This  had  been  the 
answer  to  all  the  propositions  that  had  been  lately 
made.  Ought  not  the  House  at  last  to  see  that 
laws  unfit  to  be  executed,  that  were  sometimes  the 
instrument  of  partial  oppression,  but  never  of 
public  benefit,  were  not  fit  to  remain?"  The 
motion,  however,  m^  with  the  most  uncompro- 
mising resistance  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House.  The  opposition  was  led  by  the  lord- 
advocate  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Robert  Dundas,*  ne- 
phew and  son-in-law  of  Pitt's  staunch  right-hand 
man,  the  secretary-at-war,  in  a  maiden  speech; 
and  afterwards  both  "  Old  Harry "  himself  and 
Pitt  advanced  to  the  rescue  of  the  established  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state.  The  only  member, 
however,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Act  of 
Union  as  a  complete  bar  to  the  motion  was  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  (R.  T.  Arden,  Esq.f);  and 
even  he,  although  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech 
he  declared  his  opinion  to  be  that  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Union  were  unalterable,  appears  to 
have  afterwards  admitted  that  the  part  of  the 
compact  which  was  considered  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  might  be 
changed  if  '^  some  very  strong  reason  indeed  could 
be  stated.''  The  right  honourable  secretary-at-war 
undertook  to  explain  to  the  House  the  true  and 
precise  situation  in  which  Scotland  had  stood  with 
regard  to  the  Test  Act  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 
'^  It  was  certainly  known  to  the  Scotch  nation," 
said  Dundas, ''  that  the  Test  Act  existed  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  debates  that  ensued  in  their  own  par- 
liament, previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  treaty 
of  Union,  clearly  demonstrate.  For,  when  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  sent  to  Scotland,  and 
before  they  were  returned  to  England,  several  pro- 
positions were  made  in  the  Scotch  parliament  for 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Bazon  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, 
t  Afterwards  Baron  Alvanley,  in  the  Irish  Peera^. 
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relieving  the  Scotch  from  the  effect  of  the  Test 
Act,  which  were  all,  after  serious  dehate,  rejected ; 
and,  in  order  to  prove  why  they  were  rejected, 
he  would  plainly  state  who  were  the  party  that 
wished  to  insert  that  article  into  the  treaty  of 
union.  The  party  who  wished  not  to  insert  that 
article  consisted  of  those  who  were  friends  to  the 
Revolution,  friends  to  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
and  friends  to  the  treaty  of  Union ;  in  short,  they 
were  all  the  great  Whig  femilies  in  the  country. 
On  the  other  side,  those  who  wished  to  have  the 
Scotch  relieved  from  the  Test  Act  were  the  ene- 
mies to  the  Revolution  and  to  the  House  of  Ha- 
nover, and  who  wanted  to  impede  and  prevent  the 
treaty  of  Union ;  and,  what  was  more,  they  were 
people  who  were  no  friends  to,  nor  had  any  com- 
munion with,  the  church  of  Scotland.  This  came 
out  by  publishing  the  names  of  those  who  divided 
on  the  different  propositions  that  had  been  debated 
in  their  own  parliament ;  so  that,  the  truth  being 
known,  they  acted  like  wise  men,  and  distin- 
guished their  friends  from  their  foes,  by  which 
means  the  Union  was  brought  about,  and  the  con- 
clusion certainly  was,  that,  if  a  different  conduct 
had  been  pursued,  no  union  would  have  taken 
place."  He  argued,  therefore,  that  it  was  quite 
unfair  in  his  countrymen,  after  having  thus  un- 
deniably acquired  their  share  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Union  by  yielding  this  point  at  the  time  the 
bargain  was  made,  to  turn  round  now  and  demand 
bacK  what  they  had  so  given  up.  On  the  whole, 
Dundas,  in  his  strong  way,  protested  that,  if  the 
present  motion  should  be  successful,  he  could  not 
but  think  and  say  that  the  dissenters  of  England, 
in  the  refusal  that  had  been  given  to  their  repeated 
applications  for  relief  from  the  Test  Act,  had  been 
treated  unjustly,  harshly,  and  cruelly.  Pitt,  who 
rose  after  Fox,  maintained  that  the  doubts  which 
had  been  expressed  as  to  how  the  law  really  stood 
were  quite  absurd :  having  gone  over  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  came  decidedly 
to  the  conclusion,  **  that  historical  inference,  con- 
temporary exposition,  and  the  practice  of  eighty 
years  proved  it  to  be  law,  that  members  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  were  not  exempted  from  the 
Test  Act  in  England."  The  grievance,  however, 
he  conceived  was  wholly  imaginary,  in  so  far  as 
such  persons  were  concerned :  he  understood  that 
the  general  sentiment  of  members  of  the  Scottish 
church  was  that  there  was  no  harm  in  communi- 
cating with  the  church  of  England;  those  who 
objected  to  do  so  were  for  the  most  part  dissenters 
from  the  established  church  of  Scotland— in  other 
words,  were  the  same  description  of  persons  as  the 
natives  of  England  against  whom  the  Test  Act  was 
directed.  What  was  thus  asserted  was  certainly 
not  true  to  anything  like  the  extent  assumed,  and, 
if  the  fact  had  been  as  Pitt  supposed,  much  might 
still  have  been  said  in  support  of  an  alteration  of 
the  law :  but  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
were  satisfied  with  the  reasoning  they  had  heard 
i^inst  the  motion;  and  on  a  division  it  was 
negatived  by  149  votes  against  62.    Three-fifths 


of  the  House,  it  thus  appears,  had  taken  jo  in- 
terest in  the  question. 

But,  while  nothing  was  effected  by  this  attempt 
to  extend  the  religious  liberties  of  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  parliament  had  already  during  the  pre- 
sent session  consented  somewhat  to  lighten  the 
disabilities  of  another  class  of  dissenters,  whose 
grievances  indeed  were  of  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial kind.      A  considerable  number  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  bad  recently,  with  the 
view  of  allaying  the  chief  apprehensions  to  which 
they  seemed  to  owe  their  exclusion  from  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  come  forward  with  a  declaratioD  of 
their  non-belief  in  certain  doctrine?,  sometimes 
attributed  to  their  church,  namely,  the  doctrines 
that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  pope  might 
be  justifiably  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  sub- 
jecte ;  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics ; 
and  that  ecclesiastical  absolution  had  the  power  to 
dissolve  moral  obligations.     Those  who  made  this 
declaration  styled   themselves  Protesting  Roman 
Catholics, — ^perhaps  not  without  some   notion  of 
propitiating  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects  by  Ae 
assumption  of  a  name  sounding  a  little  like  their 
own,  though  it  may  probably,  at  the  same  time, 
have  had  the  effect  of  keeping  back  many  of  the 
more  scrupulous  among  the  members  of  their  own 
communion,  who  would  have  joined  them  if  Acy 
had  not  assumed  so  heretical-looking  a  designatioiu 
The  position  which  a  portion  of   the    English 
Catholics  had  thus  taken  up,  however,  was  thought 
to  be  likely  to  procure  them  some  favour  from  the 
legislature  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  2l8t  of  Feb- 
ruary (1791),  Mr  Mitford  (afterwards  Lord  Redes- 
dale)  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to 
bring  in  "  a  bill  to  relieve,  upon  conditions  and 
under  restrictions,  persons  called  Protesting  Ca- 
tholic Dissenters,  from  certain  penalties  and  dis- 
abilities to  which  Papists,  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  religion,  are  by  law  subject."  Mr.  Midbrd 
observed  that,  in  Bum's  *  Ecclesiastical  Law,'  no 
less  a  space  than  seventy  pages  was  occupied  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  penal  statutes  that  were  still 
in  force  against  Roman  Catholics.     What  he  pro- 
posed to  do  now  was  to  pass  a  measure  in  favour 
of  the  English  Protesting  Catholics,  which  -would 
give  them  the  same  relief  that  had  been  accorded 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  by  an  act  passed  by 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  eight  or  nine  jem 
before.     The  Irish  act  alluded  to  is  the  21   and 
22  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  passed  in  1782,  for  the  rclkf 
of  persons  professing  the  popish   religion,   who 
should  have  taken  an  oath  prescribed  in  a  previous 
act,  the  13  and  14  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  entitled  "  An 
Act  to  enable  his  majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever 
persuasion,  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him;" 
which  oath,  omitting  the  recognition  of  the  king's 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  and  the  abjuration  of  tha: 
of  the  pope,  bound  the  party  taking  it  only  to  the 
rejection  of  the  opinions,  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder 
any  person  on  pretence  of  his  being  a  heretic — that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics — that  princes, 
when  excommunicated,  may  be  deposed  or  mar- 
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dered,  and  to  the  usual  affirroation  touching  the 
non-existence  of  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction 
within  this  realm  in  the  pope  or  any  other  foreign 
power.  By  the  act  of  1782,  Roman  Catholics 
who  should  have  taken  this  oath  were  declared 
qualified  in  Ireland  to  acquire  by  purchase,  de- 
scent, or  otherwise,  and  to  dispose  of  by  will,  any 
lands  or  other  heritable  property,  except  advow- 
sons,  or  manors,  or  parliamentary  boroughs ;  and 
were  also  relieved  from  the  8  Anne,  c.  3,  subject- 
ing them  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  not  testify- 
ing when  they  heard  mass;  from  the  1  Will.  III. 
c.  5,  and  8  Anne,  c.  3,  making  it  unlawful  for  them 
to  keep  horses  of  the  value  of  5/. ;  from  the  9  Geo. 
II.  c.  6,  imposing  amercements  on  papists  for 
robberies  by  privateers ;  from  the  6  Geo.  I.e.  10, 
compelling  a  papist,  when  elected  a  watchman,  to 
find  a  Protestant  watchman  in  his  stead ;  and  from 
the  2  Anne,  c.  6,  forbidding  them  to  inhabit 
Limerick  or  Galway :  and  popish  ecclesiastics  tak- 
ing the  oath  within  six  months,  and  registering 
their  names  and  abodes,  were  discharged  of  all 
penalties  imposed  by  the  9  Will.  III.  c.  1,  and 
the  2  Anne,  c.  6  &  1,  provided  they  should  not  be 
convicted  of  officiating  in  a  church  with  a  steeple 
or  bell,  or  at  any  funeral  in  a  church  or  church- 
yard, or  of  performing  any  of  the  rites  or  cere- 
monies of  the  popish  religion,  or  wearing  the 
habits  of  their  orders,  excepting  in  their  usual 
places  of  worship  or  in  private  families,  or  of 
using  any  symbol  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or 
assuming  any  ecclesiastical  rank  or  title.  The 
benefits  of  the  act,  however,  were  not  to  extend  to 
any  one  who  should  have  been  converted,  or,  as  it 
was  expressed,  perverted,  from  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, nor  to  popish  ecclesiastics  who  should  en- 
deavour to  pervert  any  Protestant.  We  may  here 
also  mention  that  by  another  Irish  act  of  the  same 
year,  the  21  and  22  Geo.  III.  c.  32,  Roman 
Catholics  taking  the  above-mentioned  oath  were 
allowed  to  keep  schools,  notwithstanding  the  1 
Will.  III.  C.4,  and  the  8  Anne,c.  3,  provided  they 
did  not  receive  any  Protestant  among  their  scholars, 
and  also  provided  that  they  had  the  authority  of 
the  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  which  he  might  recall 
whenever  he  thought  proper;  and  the  right  of 
being  guardians  to  their  own  children,  or  to  those 
of  any  other  person  of  their  communion,  was 
granted  to  all  Roman  Catholics,  except  ecclesiastics, 
notwithstanding  the  14  and  15  Char.  II.  c.  14, 
the  6  Will.  III.  c.  3,  and  the  2  Anne,  c.  4.*  These 
two  bills  had  been  introduced  into  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Gardiner  (afterwards  Lord 
Mountjoy);  and  they  had  been  carried  through 
mainly  per  force  of  the  enthusiasm  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  alarm  on  the  other,  excited  by  the 
volunteer  associations.  Even  these  influences, 
hoveever,  had  not  proved  powerful  enough  to  secure 
the  success  of  a  third  bill  which  Gardiner  pro- 
posed, for  permitting  marriages  between  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics.    Mr.  Mitford's  bill  for  the 

*  T|iii  Utter  part  of  the  act  was  explained  and  amended  by  a  sab- 
leqnent  Iriak  act  paned  in  17»0»  the  SO  Geo.  111.  c.  89. 


relief  of  the  English  Protesting  Roman  Catholics 
contained  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  those  who  were 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  measure,  very  nearly 
of  the  same  tenor  with  that  in  the  Irish  act  of  the 
13  and  14  Geo.  III.  c.  35 ;  and  it  enacted  that  no 
Catholic  taking  such  oath  should  be  prosecuted  as 
a  recusant,  on  any  of  the  old  statutes  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,*  for  not  resorting  to  church  or  keeping 
any  servant  not  so  resorting;  nor  on  any  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles 
II.,+  for  being  a  papist,  or  reputed  papist,  or  for 
professing  or  being  educated  in  the  popish  religion, 
or  for  hearing  or  saying  mass,  or  being  a  priest  or 
deacon,  or  entering  or  belonging  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical order  or  community  of  the  Catholic  religion ; 
or  being  present  at  or  performing,  or  assisting  in 
the  performance  or  administration  of,  any  rite, 
ceremony,  practice,  or  observance  of  the  popish 
religion.  It  relieved  all  Catholics  taking  the  oath 
from  the  liability  to  be  removed  from  London, 
under  the  3  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  9 ;  from  the  penal- 
ties they  incurred,  if  peers,  under  the  30  Char.  II., 
by  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  king;  and 
from  their  obligation  of  having  their  deeds  and  wills 
registered,  according  to  the  3  Geo.  I.,  c.  18.  It 
enacted  that  no  Roman  Catholic  should  be  liable 
to  be  summoned  to  take  either  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy contained  in  the  1  Will,  and  Mar}-,  stat.  1, 
c.  8,  or  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation 
in  the  25  Chas.  II.,  c.  2 ;  and  it  permitted  Catho- 
lics to  practise  as  barristers  or  attorneys  without 
taking  these  oaths,  provided  they  took  the  new  oath 
prescribed  in  the  bill.  These  clauses,  however, 
did  not  open  the  doors  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  still  bound  to 
take  the  old  oaths  in  all  cases  (excepting  those  spe- 
cified in  the  bill)  in  which  that  was  necessary  for 
the  acceptance  of  any  place  or  office  or  the  per- 
formance of  any  function ;  as  it  was  to  enable  any 
one  to  take  his  seat  either  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  oath  of  su- 
premacy, too,  might  still  be  tendered  to  any  person 
presenting  himself  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a 
member  of  pariiament.  The  bill  further  legalized 
Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship,  provided  they 
were  registered  and  the  door  kept  unlocked  during 
the  time  of  service ;  and  it  also,  like  the  late  Irish 
act,  removed  the  penalties  against  Catholics  for 
acting  as  teachers,  on  condition,  however,  that  they 
received  no  children  of  Protestant  fathers  among 
their  scholars.  They  were  specially  prohibited, 
too,  from  keeping  school  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Such,  at  least,  were  the  enactments  of  the  bill  as 
it  was  passed  by  parliament.  It  was  different, 
however,  in  some  particulars  when  it  was  first 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
standing  order  had  been  passed  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1172,  to  the  effect  liiat  no  bill  relating  to 

•    •  The  ttatutea  enumerated  were  the  1  Elix.  c.  »,  the  23  Hlx.  c.  1. 
the  «9  Elix.  c.  8.  the  35  Elix.  c.  t,  the  8  (vulgo  1)  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  the  3 

Joe.  I.  c.  4  &  5,  and  the  7  Jac.  I.  c.  5.       ..     ..  ™. 

+  There  were  the  S3  Eli*,  c.  1,  the  27  EU*.  c.  2,  the  35  Elw.  c.  2. 
the  8  0-ulgo  1}  J«c.  I.  c.  4.  the  3  Jac.  I.  c.  5.  the  8  Char.  I.  c.  8,  and 
the  85  Char.  II.  c  8. 
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religion,  or  the  alteration  of  the  laws  concerning 
religion,  should  be  brought  into  the  House,  until 
the  proposition  should  have  been  first  considered 
and  agreed  unto  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House;  and,  in  conformity  with  this  regulation^  it 
was  ordered  that  Mitford's  motion  should  be  re- 
ferred to  such  a  committee  on  the  Ist  of  March; 
The  motion  to  that  eflFect  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Windham,  and  Pitt  also  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  House  would  at  least  be  unanimous  in  receiving 
the  bill.  Fox  regretted  that  the  proposed  measure 
did  not  go  a  great  deal  farther — that  it  did  not 
comprehend  Roman  Catholics  of  every  description, 
and  grant  to  them,  besides,  every  right  and  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  Protestants.  He  expressed  himself 
upon  this  head  with  great  warmth,  declaring  that 
he  could  not  but  regard  the  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  bill  as  shameful  in  the 
highest  degree.  When  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee on  the  1st  of  March,  Mitford  intimated 
that,  without  entering  into  the  discussion  of  first 
principles,  his  own  opinion  was  in  favour  of  ex- 
tending relief  from  all  the  penal  and  disqualifying 
statutes  to  all  Catholics;  but  that  he  had  restricted 
the  scope  of  the  present  bill  in  deference  to  the  po- 
pular feeling,  which  would  not  have  tolerated  a 
more  comprehensive  measure.  Fox,  however,  re- 
peated his  former  objection :  he  contended  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  would  probably  be  as 
much  irritated  by  the  partial  relief  proposed  to  be 
granted  as  they  would  have  been  by  a  bolder  and 
more  liberal  measure.  "  He  believed,"  he  said, 
**  that  in  Ireland  all  the  acts  against  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  repealed,  and  no  danger  had  arisen ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Catholics  had  behaved  incom- 
parably Veil  ever  since,  and  had  given  the  most 
substantial  proofs  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  government."  It  would  seem  from  this  remark 
that  a  great  part  of  Pox's  violent  dislike  to  the  pre- 
sent bill  was  founded  merely  upon  its  title,  or  ra- 
ther upon  the  description  given  of  it  in  the  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  it  in ;  for,  although  it  professed 
to  relieve  only  the  "  protesting  "  Catholics,  it  was 
really  substantially  the  same  with  the  Irish  act 
with  which  he  thus  invidiously  contrasted  it.  And 
we  may  also  suspect  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
author  of  the  bill  being  a  Tory,  or  ministerial- 
ist, did  not  contribute  to  recommend  it  to  his 
favourable  Regards.  Fox  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment  embodying  his  views,  which,  however, 
he  afterwards  withdrew.  Burke,  who  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length,  allowed  that  the  doctrines  asserted 
by  his  right  honourable  friend,  though  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  all  of  them,  did  the  highest  honour  to 
his  head  and  heart.  But  for  himself,  he  held  that 
the  way  to  obtain  any  desired  end  was  to  accept  a 
little  of  what  was  wanted  when  more  was  not  at- 
tainable; and  also  that  the  surest  mode  of  reme- 
dying grievances  was  to  proceed  vrith  moderation, 
and  do  away  a  little  at  a  time,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt curing  them  all  at  once.  Pitt  could  not 
quite  agree  with  the  principles  on  the  subject  of 
religious  liberty  maintained    either    by  Fox  or 


Burke ;  but  he  also  seemed  inclined  to  go  farther 
than  the  present  bill.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "  bis  wish 
that  either  in  that  bill,  or  in  some  other  which 
might  be  brought  in  during  the  present  seniont 
many  of  the  statutes  to  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  alluded  should  be 
repealed ;  and,  amongst  these,  all  those  harsh  and 
severe  laws  which  certainly  ought  not  to  stand  on 
the  statute-book,  and  which  it  would  be  shameful  to 
enforce  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  other 
description  of  dissenters,  for  the  ofifences  there 
alleged  as  offences  to  be  punished  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner.  It  would  be  proper  to  repeal 
those  statutes  if  the  present  bill,  or  any  measure  of 
the  kind,  passed ;  because,  in  that  case,  if  rehef 
of  the  nature  proposed  by  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend  who  had  made  the  motion  was 
granted  to  one  description  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  statutes  to  which  he  had  alluded  were  suffered 
to  remain  unrepealed,  it  would  have  something 
Uke  the  effect  of  re-enacting  them,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  legislature,  apprised,  as  they  had 
been,  of  their  existence,  thought  that  the  other 
description  of  Roman  Catholics  merited  to  have 
such  disgraceful  statutes  remain  in  fbrce  against 
them."  The  attorney-general,  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
donald  (afterwards  chief  baron)  also  thought  that 
the  bill  was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Several 
printed  papers,  he  stated,  had  been  put  into  his 
hands  which  had  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy  now  going  on  between  the  protesting 
and  the  non-protesting  Roman  Catholics,  and  in 
which  the  latter  gave  as  sensible  reasons  as  he  had 
ever  read  to  show  that  they  had  as  fair  a  claim  to 
be  embraced  in  the  bill  as  the  former.  Afier 
Mr.  William  Smith  had  assured  the  House  that 
the  Protestant  dissenters,  though  seldom  feeling  or 
acting  together  in  regard  to  anything,  were  nearly 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  present  measure,  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill  was  granted. 

On  the  Ist  of  April,  when  the  House  was  in 
committee  on  the  bill,  after  one  or  two  alterations 
had  been  made  in  the  wording  of  the  clause  con- 
taining the  oath.  Fox  object^  to  a  change  which 
had  been  made  since  it  was  first  introduced  in  the 
name  by  which  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
designed  were  designated ;  they  were  now,  it  seons^ 
described  as  Papists,  instead  of  Catholic  dissenters  t 
but  Mr.  Mitford  stated  that  the  new  appellation 
was  given  to  them  at  their  own  desire.  When  the 
report  was  brought  up  on  the  8th  the  oath  wns 
further  amended  in  the  part  of  it  relating  to  the 
opinions  which  were  to  be  abjured ;  and  a  clause 
allowing  Catholics  who  should  take  the  oath  to 
present  to  church  livings  was  struck  out.  The 
clause  was  supported  by  Fox  and  Windham,  but 
Pitt  intimated-Halluding  to  the  other  House — that, 
if  it  were  left  standing,  it  Would  certainly  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  bill.  Fox  seems  to  hare  by 
this  time  become  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  U^ 
measure.  He  approved^  he  said,  of  the  dauae, 
but,  if  there  was  to  be  any  strong  opposition  to  it, 
he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  endangering  the  bill 
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by  inriBting  upon  it  He  argued,  however,  that 
the  church  of  England  could  be  placed  in  no 
greater  danger,  nor  have  any  better  reason  to 
complain,  although  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed 
to  present  to  livings,  than  the  church  of  Scotland 
in  consequence  of  the  right  enjoyed,  and  every  day 
exercised)  by  the  king,  of  presenting  to  livings  in 
it,  although  his  majesty  was  obliged  by  law  to  be 
himself  a  member  of  the  English  church.  To  this 
Mr.  Serjeant  Watson  answered  that  the  king  was 
by  law  head  of  the  church  of  Scotland  as  well  as 
of  the  church  of  England.  In  the  end.  Fox  said) 
'*  he  certainly  had  a  mental  reservation  upon  this 
bill,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  because  he 
knew  it  would  not  go  so  far  as  it  ought  to  do ;  and, 
until  another  bill  was  brought  in  to  go  much  far- 
ther, he  would  not  be  satisfied  that  justice  was  done 
either  to  the  Roman  Catholics  or  many  other  dis- 
senters from  the  established  church,  whom  he 
thought  deserving,  from  their  conduct,  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  legislature.  To  this  bill  he  agreed, 
in  hopes  that  a  better  and  more  extensive  one, 
upon  the  principle  of  toleration,  would  soon  be 
brought  forward.^' 

The  debate  on  the  bill  in  the  Lords  took  place 
on  the  31st  of  May,  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading.  Scarcely  any  opposition  or  objection  was 
made  to  the  general  principle  of  the  bill;  Dn 
Hinchclifie,  the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  alone 
spoke  of  the  danger  of  the  measure,  and  besought 
their  lordships  to  proceed  with  caution,  contending 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  no 
criterion  of  their  principles,  and  expressing  his 
hope  that  care  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
keepers  of  Popish  seminaries  from  attempting  to 
convert  the  children  of  Protestant  parents;  but  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  oath  were  subjected  to  a  good 
deal  of  criticism.  The  most  remarkable  speech 
was  that  delivered  b^  Horsley,  who  still  presided 
over  his  first  see  of  St.  David's.  Horsley,  who 
rose  after  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  professed 
great  charity  for  the  Roman  Catholics  and  a  per- 
fect abhorrence  of  the  penal  laws,  but  he  doubted 
whether  the  present  bill  had  been  sent  up  from  the 
lower  House  in  a  shape  fit  to  be  sent  to  a  com- 
mittee. He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
opinions  which  separated  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  present  day  from  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  not  of  the  dangerous  description 
which  might  render  the  extermination  of  those 
professing  them  an  object  of  just  policy.  He  quar- 
relled with  the  present  bill,  not  for  the  relief  it  gave, 
but  for  the  partiality  of  its  operation,  and  its  insuf- 
ficiency for  its  own  purpose.  "  My  lords,"  said 
Horsley,  "  this  bill  is  to  relieve  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  penal  laws,  under  the  condition  that  they 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  abiuration,  and  declara- 
tion ;  the  terms  of  which  oath  the  bill  describes. 
The  bill,  therefore,  will  relieve  such  Roman  Ca- 
tholics as  take  this  oath,  and  none  else.  Now,  my 
lords,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  very 
great  number — I  believe  I  should  be  correct  if  I 
were  to  say  a  very  great  majority — of  the  Roman 


Catholics  scruple  at  the  terms  in  which  this  oath 
is  unfortunately  drawn,  and  declare  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  take  it."  The  Catholics  who 
felt  in  this  way  were  not  Papists  in  the  oppro- 
brious sense  of  that  term;  they  were  ready  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  king,  to  abjure  the  Pre- 
tender, and  to  renounce  both  the  pope's  civil  au- 
thority and  every  other  obnoxious  doctrine  spe- 
cified in  the  oath ;  but  they  objected  to  the  terms 
in  which  some  of  these  doctrines  were  characterised. 
In  particular  they  felt  strongly  averse  to  apply  to 
the  doctrine  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the 
pope  might  be  deposed  by  their  subjects  the  epi- 
thets impious,  unchristian,  and  damnable,  consi- 
dering that  this  doctrine,  however  imiversally  re- 
jected now,  was  undoubtedly  as  universally  received 
in  former  ages,  at  least  as  a  speculative  truth,  though 
it  might  have  been  rarely  or  never  acted  upon. 
Why  should  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present 
day  be  called  upon  to  stigmatise  their  ancestors 
for  merely  holding  that  erroneous  opinion,  as  de- 
void of  piety,  as  no  Christians,  and  as  persons  that 
had  died  under  a  sentence  of  eternal  damnation  ? 
The  terms  in  which  the  pope's  civil  authority  was 
renounced  was  also  matter  of  scruple  to  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholics  which  the  right  re- 
verend prelate  considered  as  the  majority.  They 
thought  that  the  words  used  in  the  oath  went  to  a 
denial  of  the  pope's  spiritual  authority,  which  they 
could  not  conscientiously  abjure.  The  bill,  or  at 
least  the  oath  as  it  now  stood,  had  been  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of,  or  in  concert  with,  a  body 
called  the  Catholic  Committee,  which  was  held  to 
represent  the  party  known  as  the  Protesting  Ca- 
tholics. But  the  measure  in  its  present  shape  was 
generally  opposed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
body.  ••  The  matter  in  dispute,"  continued  Hors- 
ley, '*  is  the  propriety  of  the  oath  as  it  stands  in 
this  bill ;  which  oath  the  one  party  is  ready  to  ac- 
cept— ^the  other  reprobates.  The  dispute  began  in 
terms  of  mutual  respect  and  great  moderation ;  but, 
as  the  dispute  went  on,  both  sides,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  disputes,  grew  warmer :  both  sides  have  now 
lost  all  temper ;  and  the  quarrel,  a  religious  quarrel, 
my  lords,  is  raging.  The  scrupulous  Catholics 
speak  of  the  writings  on  the  other  side  as  schisma- 
tics], scandalous,  and  inflammatory.  The  Catholic 
Committee  charge  the  former  with  inculcating 
principles  hostile  to  society  and  government,  and 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  British.  My 
lords,  these  reproaches  are,  I  think,  unmerited  on 
either  side;  but  they  are  for  that  reason  the 
stronger  symptoms  of  intemperate  heat  on  both 
sides."  And  from  all  this  he  contended  that  the 
bill,  if  it  should  pass  into  a  law,  would  only  in- 
flame the  quarrel  between  the  two  parties — would 
only  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  one  of  them  by 
which  their  opponents  might  be  subjected  to  the 
most  horrible  persecution.  He  feared  greatly, 
from  the  state  to  which  matters  had  been  brought, 
that  the  oath  could  not  now  be  amended,  so  as  to 
be  made  unobjectionable,  in  committee.  *^  Look," 
said  his  lordship,  *^  at  the  state  of  the  controversy 
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among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Three  of  the  four 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  who  call  themselves  the 
apostolical  vicars  for  the  four  districts  of  this 
country — three  out  of  these  four  have  promulgated 
an  encyclical  letter,  in  which  they  reprobate  the 
oath  as  it  stands  in  the  present  bill ;  and  they  go 
farther, — they  advance  this  principle,  that  a  con- 
scientious Catholic  ought  not  to  take  any  oath 
declaratory  of  any  opinion  upon  doctrinal  points 
till  it  has  received  the  approbation  of  his  eccle- 
siastical superiors.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  exclaim  against  this  as  an  extravagant 
stretch  of  authority; — I  confess, 'my  lords,  1  see 
no  extravagance  in  it;  I  believe,  were  I  a  Roman 
Catholic,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  submit  to 
it; — but  the  Catholic  Committee  are  indignant 
under  this  usurpation  of  authority,  as  they  think 
it,  of  the  apostolical  vicars ;  and  a  paper  has  ap- 
peared, signed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee, 
which  I  know  not  very  well  what  to  call:  my 
lords,  it  looks  something  like  an  appeal  to  the 
Pope ;  and  yet  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  an  ap- 
peal to  him  has  been  actually  made,  or  that  this 
is  a  copy  of  a  paper  sent  as  a  formal  appeal  to 
Rome.*'  The  Committee,  in  this  paper,  it  seems, 
declared  that  they  appealed  "  to  all  the  Catholic 
churches  in  the  universe,  and  especially  to  the 
first  of  all  Catholic  churches,  the  apostolical  see, 
rightly  informed,**  From  all  this  Horsley  con- 
tended that  in  present  circumstances  the  British 
legislature  could  not  with  any  good  effect  stir  in 
the  matter ;  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  pass 
a  law  giving  relief,  upon  the  condition  of  an  oath 
which  one  section  of  the  persons  to  be  relieved 
declared  unhesitatingly  that  they  could  not  take, 
and  which  the  rest  said  they  must  so  to  Rome  and 
ask  the  Pope  whether  they  could  t»ike  or  no.  The 
remedy  for  this  would  be  to  find  an  oath  which 
might  be  sufficient  on  the  one  hand  for  the  se- 
curity of  government,  and  which,  on  the  other, 
the  Roman  Catholics  generally  would  be  willing 
to  take.  Such,  his  lordship  contended,  was  the 
oath  contained  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
passed  in  1778 :  that  oath  had  in  fact  already  been 
taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
by  the  four  apostolical  vicars  themselves.  He  was 
very  sorry  that  this  oath  had  not  been  adopted  in 
the  present  bill ;  but  from  what  he  had  heard  he 
had  much  doubt  whether,  if  their  lordships  went 
into  committee,  they  would  be  unanimous  in  sub- 
stituting that  oath  for  the  one  actually  standing  in 
the  bill;  and  for  that  reason  he  feared  the  bill 
was  incurable. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  House,  however,  was 
that  the  bill  should  be  committed.  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Douglas)  afterwards  spoke  in  its 
favour ;  and  both  Lord  Stanhope  and  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the 
episcopal  bench  for  their  support  of  the  measure. 
Lansdowne  said  that,  although  he  had  always  sup- 
ported the  claim  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  to 
relief  from  the  Test  Act  as  a  matter  of  right,  he 
owned  hit  opinion  as  to  the  case  of  the  Catholics 


had  been  formerly  very  different.  "  Their  claim, 
if  they  had  any,  was  an  indulgence,  not  a  right  : 
but,  from  a  strict  observance  of  their  change  of 
character  and  system  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
he  was  now  inclined  to  think  them  a  harmless 
people,  who  deserved  the  same  indulgence  and  had 
the  same  right  as  other  sects  to  protection  and 
toleration."  The  Duke  of  Leeds  declared  himself 
a  hearty  friend  to  the  bill ;  but,  from  what  he  had 
read  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  but  think  that 
the  prelates  were  right  in  their  dispute  with  the 
Catholic  Committee.  He  did  not  dislike  the  oath 
of  1778;  but  he  preferred  that  which  was  taken 
by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics — namely,  as  has 
been  above  explained,  the  oath  prescribed  in  Uie 
Irish  Acts  of  1774  and  1782.  And  in  the  end 
this  Irish  oath,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  was 
the  one  adopted:  its  substitution  was  moved  by 
Horsley  when  the  House  went  into  committee  on 
the  bill  on  the  3rd  of  June ;  and  thus  amended 
the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law  without  any  further 
opposition. 

The  next  session  of  parliament  was  distin- 
guished by  the  passing  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
another  description  of  dissenters,  "the  pastors, 
ministers,  and  lay  persons  of  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion in  Scotland.*'  Ever  since  the  Revolution 
of  1688  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  had  been  re- 
garded by  the  law  as  a  body  hostile  to  the 
established  government,  and  had  themselves 
in  general  maintained  an  attitude  of  alienation 
towards  the  new  order  of  things.  The  act  of 
Queen  Anne,  passed  in  1712,  indeed,  had  given 
to  the  Episcopal  church  a  toleration  and  legal  ex- 
istence in  Scotland,  which  it  had  not  had  for  the 
preceding  twenty-four  years,  and  had  enabled  its 
pastors  to  perform  their  religious  functions  with- 
out impediment  from  the  Presbyterian  clergy.* 
But,  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  comparative 
freedom  from  molestation,  the  conduct  of  many  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopalians  during  the  rebellion  of 
1745  again  drew  upon  them  the  eye  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  immediately  after  the  suppression  of 
that  attempt,  parliament  passed  an  Act  (the  19 
Geo.  II.  c.  38),  *'  more  effectually  to  prohibit  and 
prevent  pastors  or  ministers  from  officiating  in 
Episcopal  meeting-houses  in  Scotland  without  duly 
qualifymg  themselves  according  to  law,  and  to 
punish  persons  for  resorting  to  any  meeting-houses 
where  such  unqualified  pastors  or  ministers  shall 
officiate."  "  It  is  notorious,"  said  the  preamble 
of  this  Act,  **  that  for  many  years  last  past,  during 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  and  of  his  late 
majesty  King  George  I.,  a  great  number  of  meet- 
ing-houses have  been  set  up  and  maintained  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  by 
persons  professing  to  be  of  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion, whereof  the  pastors  or  ministers  have 
never  taken  the  oaths  to  his  majesty  or  his  royal 
father,  nor  ever  did,  in  express  words,  during  the 
exercise  of  divine  service,  pray  for  his  majesty 
and  the  royal  family;  by  means  whereof  those 

•  See  PicU  Hist,  of  EngUnd,  W.  §48. 
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illegal  meetings  have  greatly  contributed  to  excite 
and  foment  a  spirit  of  disaffection  amongst  num- 
bers of  persons  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  against 
his  majesty's  person  and  government  which  hath 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  wicked  and  unnatural 
rebellion  lately  raised  and  carried  on  against  his 
majesty  in  favour  of  a  Popish  pretender;"  audit 
went  on  to  state,  that  the  abuse  of  so  much  liberty 
and  forbearance  as  had  been  hitherto  shown, 
during  the  present  and  the  late  reign,  towards  such 
nonjuring  Episcopal  ministers,  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  laws  in  force  concerning  them 
should  be  more  punctually  executed,  and  also  that 
some  further  provision  should  be  made  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  so  great  a  mischief.  It  was, 
therefore,  enacted  that  the  sheriffs  should  make  out 
lists  of  the  number  of  Episcopal  meeting-houses 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions — that  every 
minister  should,  before  a  certain  day,  produce  a 
certificate  of  his  having  qualified  himself  by  taking 
the  oaths  to  his  majesty  appointed  by  law — ^that  all 
ministers  should,  as  often  as  they  officiated,  pray, 
at  some  time  during  the  exercise  of  divine  service, 
for  his  majesty  by  name,  and  for  all  the  royal 
family  in  the  same  form  of  words  as  were  directed 
by  lawful  authority  to  be  used  in  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  of  England — that,  wherever  these  regu- 
lations were  not  attended  to,  the  meeting-house 
should  be  shut  up—that  any  pastor  officiating 
without  being  qualified,  or  without  praying  for  the 
royal  family  as  above  directed,  should  be  subject, 
for  the  first  offence,  to  imprisonment  for  six 
months ;  for  the  second,  to  transportation  to  some 
of  his  majesty's  plantations  in  America  for  life, 
and  to  imprisonment  for  life  if  he  should  return  to 
Great  Britain ; — and  all  persons  resorting  to  meet- 
ing-houses not  registered,  or  where  the  clergyman 
was  not  qualified  or  the  service  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  Act,  were  made  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  five  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  and  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  I  for  the  second  —  all 
peers  of  Scotland  so  offending  were  disqualified 
from  being  either  elected  as  representative  peers, 
or  from  voting  for  such — all  other  persons  were 
disqualified  from  either  voting  at  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  or  being  themselves  returned  as 
members — and  persons  holding  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  in  Scotland,  were  to  forfeit  their  appoint- 
ments, and  to  be  incapable  of  holding  any  other 
for  the  space  of  a  year.  It  was  also  enacted  by 
this  statute  that,  in  future,  no  letters  of  orders  of 
any  pastor  or  minister  of  any  Episcopal  meeting  or 
congregation  in  Scotland  should  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient, or  be  admitted  to  be  registered,  so  as  to  make 
it  legal  for  the  minister  to  officiate,  except  such  as 
should  have  been  granted  by  some  bishop  of  the 
church  of  England  or  of  Ireland  ;  and,  by  a  clause 
in  another  act,  passed  two  years  later  (the  21st 
Geo.  II.,  c.  34),  it  was  declared  that  this  rule  should 
apply  even  to  such  letters  of  orders  as  should  have 
been  presented  for  registration  before  the  day  ori- 
ginally appointed  for  the  rule  to  take  effect :— regu- 
lations which  seemed  to  strike  at  the  very  existence 


of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  church  as  an  independent 
religious  body.  Notwithstanding  these  stringent 
enactments,  however,  we  believe  the  great  majority 
of  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  laity  as  well  as 
clergy,  continued  nonjurors  for  about  forty  years 
longer,  owing  their  escape  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law  partly  to  their  own  unobtrusiveness  and  scanty 
numbers,  partly  to  the  milder  temper  of  the  times 
and  the  greater  strength  of  the  governinent,  or  the 
more  confirmed  tenure  of  the  reigning  family, 
which  soon  began  to  feel  itself  sufficiently  well 
established  to  make  it  a  matter  of  very  little 
consequence  whether  it  was  prayed  for  or  no 
every  Sunday  by  a  few  dozens  of  small  congre- 
gations of  sectarians  scattered  up  and  down  in 
North  Britain.  But  the  death  of  the  Pretender  in 
1788  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  Scottish 
Episcopalians,  of  which  they  readily  took  advan- 
tage, to  relinquish  at  last  their  antiquated  politics, 
with  some  decent  show  of  preserving  their  consist- 
ency ;  for  they  argued,  ingeniously,  that,  although 
the  Cardinal  York,  calling  himself  Henry  IX.,  still 
survived,  his  clerical  character  took  from  him  his 
right  to  the  crown ;  and  then,  as  nobody  but  them- 
selves took  that  view  of  the  matter,  and  there  was 
consequently  no  other  person  at  the  moment  claim- 
ing to  be  the  true  heir,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  no  business  of  theirs  to  inquire  farther ; 
and  that,  thus  left  as  it  were  without  any  other  de- 
pository for  their  allegiance,  they  might  as  well 
transfer  it  to  the  same  quarter  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Thus  at  last,  after  holding  out 
exactly  a  century,  they  consented  to  submit  to  the 
Revolution,  and  began,  all  but  a  very  few,  to  pray 
for  his  majesty  George  III.  It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  bill  of  relief  we  have  men- 
tioned was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  The  only  debate  it  occa- 
sioned took  place  on  the  2nd  of  May  (1792),  on 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading.  The  object  of 
the  bill  was  to  annul  the  penalties  to  which  the 
neglect  of  certain  formalities  subjected  the  Scottish 
Episcopalians  under  the  existing  law;  and  the 
principal  point  discussed  was  the  expediency  of 
repealing  the  enactment,  mentioned  above,  which 
required  a  Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman  to  have 
orders  from  some  bishop  of  the  English  or  Irish 
church.  Thurlow,  the  chancellor,  contended  that 
this  was  necessary  as  a  test  that  these  clergymen 
taught  doctrines  consonant  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  This  argument  was  very  well  an- 
swered both  by  Viscount  Stormont  and  Bishop 
Horsley.  Stormont  observed  that,  for  one  thing, 
what  the  law  demanded  was  in  many  cases  utterly 
impossible.  "  If  Episcopalian  pastors  were  men 
of  conscience,  they  could  not  submit  to  a  second 
ordination ;  and,  if  they  did,  how  would  they  stand 
in  the  eyes  of  their  congregation?  The  latter 
would  have  to  say,  *  You  have  passed  upon  us  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  for  what  you  are  not.  You 
have  preached  to  us,  and  we  have  listened  to  you ; 
but  we  now  at  last  find  that  before  this  time  you 
never  were  duly  qualified.'    And,  even  if  the  Epis- 
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copalian  pastors  were  to  apply  to  a  bishop  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  where  would  they  get  a  title  ?  If 
an  Episcopalian  were  to  say  his  friends  in  England 
would  procure  him  a  meeting,  would  any  of  the 
learned  prelates  opposite  to  him  deem  that  a  com- 
petent title  ?  Most  certainly  not."  Horsley  ex- 
posed the  impertinence  and  unfairness  of  the  state's 
interference  with  the  ordination  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians of  Scotland,  a  body  of  dissenters  from  the 
established  church  of  that  country,  by  pointing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  such  interference  was 
attempted  or  had  ever  been  thought  of  in  regard  to 
any  other  description  of  dissenters.  And  he  added : 
"  The  credit  of  Episcopacy  will  never  be  advanced 
by  the  scheme  of  supplying  the  Episcopalian  con- 
gregations in  Scotland  with  pastors  of  our  ordina- 
tion ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
perfect, crippled  Episcopacy  that  would  be  thus 
upheld  in  Scotland.  When  a  clergyman  ordained 
by  one  of  us  settles  as  a  pastor  of  a  congregation 
in  Scotland,  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  authority. 
We  have  no  authority  there ;  we  can  have  no  au- 
thority there ;  the  legislature  can  give  us  no 
authority  there.  The  attempt  to  introduce  any 
thing  of  an  authorised  political  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land would  be  a  direct  infringement  of  the  Union. 
My  lords,  as  to  the  notion  that  clergymen  should 
be  originally  ordained  by  us  to  the  ministry  in 
Scotland,  I  agree  with  the  noble  viscount  that  the 
thing  v^rould  be  contrary  to  all  rule  and  order.  No 
bishop  who  knows  what  he  does  ordains  without  a 
title ;  and  a  title  must  be  a  nomination  to  some- 
thing certain  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  that 
ordains.  My  lords,  an  appointment  to  an  Epis- 
copal congregation  in  Scotland  is  no  more  a  title 
to  me,  to  any  bishop  of  the  English  bench,  or  any 
bishop  of  the  Irish  bench,  than  an  appointment  to 
a  church  in  Mesopotamia."  The  measure,  which 
passed  both  Houses  without  any  further  discussion, 
speedily  produced  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians ;  and  since 
this  date,  from  consisting  principally  of  the  lower 
classes,  that  communion  has  come  to  include  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  aristocracy  and  higher 
gentry  of  the  country. 

In  the  Commons  this  same  session  an  important 
debate  took  place  on  a  motion  made  pursuant  to 
notice  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  Ilth  of  May,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  and  alter  sundry  provi- 
sions of  certain  penal  statutes  respecting  religious 
opinions  ;  namely,  that  of  the  Ist  of  Edward  VI. 
c.  1,  entitled  "  An  Act  against  such  as  shall  unre- 
verently  speak  against  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar, 
and  of  the  receiving  thereof  under  both  kinds;" 
the  1st  of  Mary,  st.  2,  c.  2,  entitled  "  An  Act  against 
Offenders  of  Preachers  and  other  Ministers  in  the 
Church ;"  certain  statutes  of  Elizabeth  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  not  included  in  the  late  repeal ;  * 
and  the  9th  and  10th  of  William,  c.  32,  entitled  '  An 
Act  for  the  more  effectual  Suppressing  of  filas- 

*  They  are  daacribed  in  ttae  report  of  ihf!  debate  as  statutes  of  ttie 
"  14th  and  15th  oT  Eliz.,  &c.  &c^'  But  there  verc  uo  such  statutes 
made  in  these  years. 


phemy  and  Profaneness."  In  the  first  instance 
the  motion  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
repeal  of  the  last-mentioned  act  only.  It  had 
been  preceded  by  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
from  the  Unitarians,  against  whose  denial  of  the 
Trinity  that  statute  was  principally  levelled,  or 
rather,  indeed,  particularly  directed.  For  the  pre- 
sent, Fox  intimated,  though  he  lamented  the  neces- 
sity of  so  doing,  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  a 
repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  "  The 
persons  for  whom  he  now  interceded  were  Uni- 
tarians, some  following  the  doctrines  of  Arius, 
others  of  Socinus.  They  entreated  of  the  House, 
not  to  establish  them,  but  to  relieve  them  from 
statutes  of  pain  and  punishment.  If  these  statutes 
were  too  bad  to  be  put  in  practice,  they  ought  not 

to  be  suffered  to  exist Previously  to  the 

year  1641,  four  persons  professing  Unitarian  doc- 
trines had  been  burnt.  Subsequent  to  that  period 
lived  Mr.  Peeble,*  who  was  considered  as  the 
founder  of  Unitarianism ;  he  suffered  persecution 
for  his  religious  opinions  from  Cromwell  and 
Charles  II.,  and,  though  his  character  was  unex- 
ceptionable, the  persecution  against  him  did  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  relax.  But,  though  the 
Unitarians  were  not  now  persecuted  by  the  legis- 
lature, they  were  in  a  manner  under  the  lash  of 
divines  of  the  established  church.  Dr.  South,  in 
speaking  of  them,  had  traced  their  pedigree,  fitnn 
wretch  to  wretch,  back  to  the  devil  himself.  These 
descendants  of  the  devil  were  his  clients.  This 
was  the  language  of  former  days.  More  modem 
times  had  produced  greater  moderation  ;  still, 
however,  invective  had  not  ceased.  Dr.  Halifax,t 
speaking  of  Dr.  Priestley,  had  said  that,  now  he 
had  stated  his  opinions,  he  had  completed  his 
crimes.  Thus  a  declaration  of  an  opinion  had  been 
gravely  stated  to  be  criminal.  Posterior  to  Dr. 
Halifax,  Dr.  Horsley  had  contended  that  even  the 
moral  good  of  the  Unitarians  was  sin ;  and,  how- 
ever they  served  God,  loved  their  kindred,  and  re- 
lieved the  distressed,  they  were  sinful  because  they 
were  heretics."  Fox  maintained  that  it  was  the 
grossest  of  all  insults  to  tell  people  thus  treated 
that  they  were  not  persecuted — although  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  scheme  for  absolutely 
prohibiting  and  putting  down  the  expression  of 
such  theological  views  as  those  of  Halifax  and 
Horsley,  however  objectionable  he  might  think 
them.  Nor,  indeed,  did  it  show  a  very  clear 
understanding  of  what  he  was  talking  of  to  call 
the  utterance  of  such  sentiments  persecution  in 
any  sense.  In  conclusion,  he  described  the  laws 
which  he  wished  to  have  repealed.  Among  others 
he  would  do  away  with  the  restrictions  and  disabi- 
lities that  still  affected  the  Roman  Catholics,  not- 
withstanding the  late  bill  that  had  been  passed  for 
their  relief.  By  that  bill,  he  observed,  "  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  certain  oath  was  required  to 
be  taken ;  to  this  oath  he  believed  there  was  no 
objection  amongst  any  of  the  Catholics ;  but  were 

*  A  mistake,  we  fuppose,  for  Biddle.    John  Biddle  died  ia  1G«2. 
t  The  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 
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gentlemen  aware  that,  among  the  poorer  sort, 
many,  from  negligence  and  from  economy  (for 
some  of  them  must  travel  a  considerahle  distance 
before  tbey  came  to  a  magistrate),  would  omit  the 
taking  of  this  oath  ?  The  consequence  was  that 
themselves  and  posterity  were  liable  to  all  the  pe- 
nalties and  disabilities  of  the  ancient  statutes 

He  believed  that,  if  the  House  were  to  speak  out 
fairly,  there  would  be  less  objection,  on  constitu- 
tional sentiments,  to  the  admission  of  Catholics 
into  it  than  dissenters.    For  himself,  he  objected 
to  neither  i  but  he  believed  that  those  who  did 
object  feared  more  the  principles  of  dissenters, 
who  had,  than  those  of  Catholics,  who  had  not, 
the  right  of  sitting  in  that  House :  the  one  class 
were  supposed  to  be  republicans,  the  other  were 
distinguished  for  an  attachment  to   monarchy." 
He  then  stepped  aside  to  advert  to  the  Marriage 
Act,  "  an  acV*  he  said,  "  to  which  he  was  radi* 
cally  so  much  an  enemy,  that  he  should,  whenever 
he  had  the  least  encouragement,  make  a  third  at- 
tempt to  obtain  its  repeal :  he  had  made  two,  and 
had  succeeded  in  that  House,  but  had  always  been 
thwarted  in  the  House  of  Lords."    In  the  mean- 
while he  proposed  to  do  away  with  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  those  laws  which  prevented  a  man  from 
speaking,  not  in  the  way  of  ribaldry  or  ridicule, 
but  advisedly  and  solemnly,  what  he  thought  on 
subjects  of  religion.    We  have  omitted  any  notice 
of  the  bulk  of  the  speech,  which  was  made  up  of 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  common  arguments 
in  favour  of  toleration,  which  Fox  declared  he 
wished  to  be  universal ;  although,  if  he  had  been 
cross-questioned,  he  probably  would  have  found 
himself  forced  to  admit  certain  limitations  of  his 
principle,  which  would  have  taken  the  wind  out  of 
much  of  his  reasoning.     He  was,  for  instance,  a 
professed  friend  to  an  established  church — which, 
in  a  declaimer  for  universal  toleration,  was  much 
the  same  thing  as  an  admission  of  the  necessity  of 
laws  and  government  would  be  in  a  preacher  of 
universal  licence.    There  are  very  few  principles 
of  universal  application  in  human  afiairs  :  states- 
manship consists  in  saying  to  every  principle  that 
can  be  proposed  or  propounded,  "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther." 

Fox  was  answered  by  Burke,  now  no  longer 
his  friend  and  associate  either  politically  or  per- 
sonally, in  a  speech,  a  note  of  part  of  the  materials 
for  which  was  foimd  among  his  papers,  and  is 
published  in  his  works.  Burke  scouted  the  no- 
tion of  deciding  the  question  by  general  principles. 
'*  No  rational  man,*'  he  said,  ''  ever  did  govern 
himself  by  abstractions  and  universals.  I  do  not 
put  abstract  ideas  wholly  out  of  any  question,  because 
I  weU  know  that  under  that  name  I  should  dismiss 
principles ;  and  that,  without  the  guide  and  light 
3f  sound,  well-understood  principles,  all  reason- 
ings in  politics,  as  in  everything  else,  would  be  only 
i  confused  jumble  of  particular  facta  and  details, 
i^ithout  the  means  of  drawing  out  any  sort  of  theo- 
retical or  practical  conclusion.  A  statesman 
liffers  from  a  professor  in  a  university :  the  latter 
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has  only  the  general  view  of  society ;  the  former, 
the  statesman,  has  a  number  of  circumstances  to 
combine  with  those  general  ideas,  and  to  take  into 
his  consideration.     Circumstances  are  infinite,  are 
infinitely  combined;  are  variable  and  transient: 
he  who  does  not  take  them  into  consideration  is, 
not  erroneous,  but  stark  mad — *  dat  operam  utcum 
ratione  insaniat ' — he  is  metaphysically  mad.     A 
statesman,  never  losing  sight  of  principles,  is  to 
be  guided  by  circumstances;  and,  judging  con- 
trary to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  he  may  ruin 
his  country  for  ever."     He  then  stated  various 
considerations  with  the  view  of  showing  that  a 
check  upon  the  publication  of  opinions  might  pos- 
sibly sometimes  be  expedient.    And,  as  for  the 
case  before  the  House,  he  contended  that  the  name 
assumed  by  the  chief  petitioners    for  relief,  the 
Unitarians,  being  altogether  new  to  the  records 
of  parliament  and  the  history  of  the  country,  the 
House  was  entitled,  and  it  was  its  duty,  to  see  by 
what  people,  of  what  character,  and  under  what 
temporary  circumstances,  the  business  was  brought 
before  it — to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any, 
and  what  mixture  of  political  dogmas  and  political 
practices  with  their  religious  tenets — of  what  na- 
ture these  political  ingredients  were,  and  how  far 
they  were  at  present  practically  separable  from  the 
religious  opinions  known  by  the  name  of  Uni- 
tarianism.     He  contended  that  they  were  in  reality 
a  political  faction — that  the  main  purpose  of  their 
association,  and  of  their  eager  proselytising,  was  to 
collect  a  multitude  sufficient  by  force  and  violence 
to  overturn  the  established  church — that  their 
designs  against  the  church  were  concurrent  with  a 
design  to  subvert  the  state—that  the  model  on 
which  they  desired  to  reconstruct  the  political 
edifipe  in  this  country  was,  by  their  own  avowal, 
the  new  revolutionary  French  model ;  and  then  he 
proceeded  at  great  length  to  examine  what  had  al- 
ready been  the  deplorable  effects  of  that  scheme  in 
the  country  where  it  had  been  actually  set  up,  in 
regard  to  toleration  itself— to  religious  belief  and 
practice — to  civil  happiness — to  virtue,  order,  and 
real  liberty — to  commercial  opulence — and  to  na- 
tional defence— endeavouring  to  show  that  in  all 
these  respects  its  operation  had  been,  in  the  highest 
degree,  destructive  and  disastrous.     From  all  this 
he  drew  the  conclusion  that,  at  any  rate,  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  not  the  time  for  parliament  step- 
ping forward  to  confer  favours  and  encouragements 
upon  the  Unitarians,  and  to  give  them  a  measure 
of  liberty  and  power  they  had  not  hitherto  pos- 
sessed.    He  recommended  rather  deliberation,  and 
even  an  excess  of  caution,  as  safer  than  such  pre- 
cipitate liberality.    Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this  counsel  and  of  the  line  of  argument  by  which 
it  was  supported,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
question  before  t]be  House  was  discussed  with  a 
much  more  direct  reference  to  its  true  character  in 
this  speech  than  it  had  been  in  that  with  which  it 
was  introduced :  the  case  of  the  Unitarians  was 
eagerly  taken  up  by  Fox,  as  the  admirer  of  the 
French  Revolution,  with  which  they  also  generally 
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Bympathised,  of  which  Prieatley  and  Bome  of  their 
other  leaders  had  been  the  moBt  enthusiastic  and 
wholesale  applaudent  in  this  country,  and  with  the 
avowed  principles  of  which  both  the  abolition  of 
all  restrictions  on  religious  profession,  and  Uni- 
tarianism  itself  as  a  system  of  religious  doctrine, 
were  naturally  allied:  the  claims  put  forward 
were  distasteful  to  Burke,  and  to  those  who  thought 
and  felt  with  him,  for  exactly  the  same  reasons. 
The  motion  was  of  course  supported  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  himself  a  Unitarian,  and  also  by  Mr.  Adam 
and  by  Lord  North,  who  still  counted  himself  of 
the  same  political  party  with  Fox,  although  he 
stated  that,  if  his  right  honourable  friend  had  pro- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
he  should  not  have  been  able  to  go  along  with  him, 
any  more  than  he  had  been  on  former  occasions : 
it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mitford  and  Pitt ;  and  then 
Fox  rose  to  reply.  He  addressed  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  what  had  been  said  by  Burke.  The 
two  former  friends  still,  it  may  be  noticed,  sat  on 
the  same  bench,  that  next  the  table  on  the  opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House.  His  motion.  Fox  said, 
certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  France,  which  it 
was  the  fashion  with  some  gentlemen  to  cram  into 
every  debate.  "  His  opinions  of  the  French  Re- 
volutiou  were  precisely  the  same  now  as  they  had 
ever  been.  He  considered  that  event  as  highly 
advantageous  to  this  country,  and  to  the  world 
in  general;  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
knew  his  disposidcm  too  well  to  suppose  that  any 
temporary  or  accidental  defeat  that  the  French 
might  suffer  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  would 
stagger  his  mind  with  regard  to  their  success  in 
the  result."  Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man,'  to  which, 
among  a  multitude  of  other  publications  of  the 
day,  Burke  had  referred,  Fox  admitted  was  a  libel 
upon  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain;  but 
Burke's  own  book — his  *  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution ' — was,  he  said,  a  libel  on  every  free 
constitution  in  the  world.  And  then  he  attacked 
Burke  as  an  apostate  to  his  former  principles  :  only 
in  the  last  session  he  had,  he  believed,  in  the 
discussions  on  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  expressed 
a  wish  that  all  the  sanguinary  laws  inflicting  death 
in  matters  of  religion  were  repealed ;  but  *'  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  indeed,  might  have 
altered  his  opinion,  as  he  had  lately  done,  very 
suddenly,  on  various  topics.'*  The  idea  that  re- 
pealing the  statutes  in  question  might  give  um- 
brage to  the  people.  Fox  treated  as  a  consideration 
not  worth  attending  to.  He  did  not  think  that 
popular  prejudice  should  deter  the  House  from 
acting  upon  its  own  opinion :  '^  the  House,"  he 
said,  **  of  late  seemed  inclined  to  become  the  slave 
of  popularity."  This  philippic,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  motion  from  being  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  two  to  one — the  numbers  being, 
ayes  63,  noes  142. 

The  next  session  of  the  same  parliament,  never- 
theless, was  distinguished  by  the  extension  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  of  the  same  measure 
of  relief  which  had  already  been  granted  to  those 


of  Ireland  and  of  England.  The  bill  by  which 
this  was  accomplished  was  moved  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1793,  by  the 
lord-advocate  (Mr.  Robert  Dundas),  who,  in  his 
speech,  stated  Uiat,  by  one  of  the  statutes  affecting 
the  Scotch  Roman  Catholics,  ^*  an  oath,  called  a 
formula  or  solemn  declaration,  was  imposed  upon 
them,  which  they  could  not  take  without  renounc- 
ing the  religion  they  professed ;  and,  if  they  re- 
fused to  take  it,  their  nearest  Protestant  relation 
might  deprive  them  of  their  estates."  Although 
this  law  was  too  odious  to  be  often  carried  into 
execution  (a  reason  of  itself  why  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exist),  yet  there  was  then  a  suit  founded 
on  it  actually  depending  in  the  courts  of  law  in 
Scotland.  '^  A  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,"  said 
his  lordship,  ^'  as  respectable  and  amiable  in  cha- 
racter as  any  man  in  this  or  any  other  kingdom, 
was  possessed  of  an  estate  of  1000/.  a-year,  which 
had  been  in  his  family  for  at  least  a  century  and 
a  half :  this  gentleman,  loved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  was  now  on  the  point  of  being 
stripped  of  his  property  by  a  relation,  who  could 
have  no  other  shadow  of  claim  to  it  than  that 
which  he  might  derive  from  this  penal  law,  which 
he  was  endeavouring  rigidly  to  enforce.  In  the 
courts  as  much  delay  as  possible  was  thrown  in  his 
way ;  but  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he  must  succeed 
at  last,  and  reduce  to  b^gary  a  gentleman  in  every 
respect  a  most  meritorious  subject"  Whether 
the  relieving  measure  came  in  time  to  operate  in 
this  particular  case  does  not  appear ;  but  the  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  substituting  a  new 
form  of  objuration  and  declaration  for  his  majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Scotland,  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed  through  all 
its  stages  in  both  Houses  without  opposition.*' 

The  attempt  to  break  down  still  more  of  the 
existing  statutory  defences  (or  supposed  defences) 
against  the  ancient  religion  was  renewed  in  the 
next  session  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1794,  moved  in  the  Commons  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  *^  to  prevent  certain  qualifications, 
at  present  established  by  law,  from  being  required, 
for  the  future,  from  persons  who  shall  bear  mili- 
tary offices."  This  matter  had  been  incidentally 
brought  into  discussion  some  weeks  before  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill 
introduced  by  ministers,  **  to  enable  subjects  of 
France  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  regiments  to  serve 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  certain  other 
places,  and  to  enable  his  majesty  to  grant  com- 
missions to  subjects  of  France  to  serve  and  receive 
pay  as  officers  in  such  regiments,  or  as  engmeers, 
under  certain  restrictions."  On  that  occasion 
Sheridan,  in  opposing  the  government  bill,  had 
said, — "  To  many  it  might  seem  of  no  trifling 
consequence  to  have  such  a  body  of  French  Roman 
Catholics,  without  test  or  regular  allegiance,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive  government :  to  him 
their  opinions  in  respect  to  religion  were  of  no 
very  great  importance.  Let  it  be  recollected,  how- 
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ever,  that  if,  in  this  age  of  liberality  and  religious 
tolerance,  it  was  not  deemed  unsafe  to  entertain  in 
the  kingdom  an  army  of,  possibly,  30,000  Roman 
Catholic  foreigners,  what  an  insult  did  we  offer  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  in  continuing 
those  oppressive  and  degrading  restrictions"  to 
which  they  were  still  subject !    He  then  intimated 
that  if  the  present  bill  should  pass  he  should  think 
it  his  duty  to  bring  under  the  review  of  parliament, 
without  loss  of  time,  the  situation  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  all  the  other  dis- 
senters ;  and  the  object  of  his  motion  would  be, 
that  all  tests  on  account  of  religious  opinions  should 
be  abolished.     The  Emigrant  Corps  Bill,  as  it 
was  called,  though   perse veringly   opposed,   was 
carried  through  all  its  stages  by  great  majorities ; 
and  Sheridan,  accordingly,  now  came  forward  to 
redeem  his  pledge.     He  observed  that,  by  an  act 
passed  the  preceding  year  in  the  Irish  parliament,* 
Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  serve  in  the 
army  in  Ireland  as  officers  under  the  rank  of  the 
staff.     "  Now,"  he  continued,  "  supposing  that 
any.  of  these  officers  should  be  ordered  upon  duty 
to  England,   can   anything  be  more  absurd  and 
preposterous  than  that  those  men  should  be  sub- 
ject to  heavy  penalties  for  bearing  the  king's  com- 
mission, which  they  do  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  their  own  country?"     He  then   called 
attention  to  some  remarkable  declarations  that  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  on  the 
Irish  act.     One  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Hobart,  who  might  be  presumed  to  be 
veil  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  expressly  announced  that  a  similar  mea- 
sure was  in  contemplation  in  England ;  and  in  the 
Upper  House  the  lord  chancellor  had  said  that  '*  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  majesty  would  ap- 
point men  on  such  posts  before  the  laws  of  the 
empire  should  qualify  them  to  act  in  every  part  of 
it,  and  that  it  was  more  than  probable  that  a  simi- 
lar law, would  be  passed  in  England  before  the  ex- 
piration of  two  months."     Sheridan  went  on  to 
remind  the  House  that  Roman  Catholics  did  not 
stand  in  the  same  situation  with  Protestants  in  re- 
gard to  the  disabilities  which  he  now  proposed  to 
remove.     A  Protestant  dissenter,  besides  the  pro- 
tection which  he  derived  from  the  Annual  Indem- 
nity Act,  might  accept  of  a  commission  in  the 
army,  if  he  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
penalties ;   a  Roman  Catholic,  if  he  offered  him- 
self to  the  service,  would  be  at  once  rejected.    *'  A 
jMr.  Weston,  a  Roman!  Catholic,"  said  the  right 
lioDOurable  gentleman,  *^  who  had  been  appointed 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  one  of  the  new-raised  corps, 
ivbich  he  himself  contributed  largely  to  raise,  has 
been  superseded  in  his  command  by  ministers,  or 
at   least  his  commission  has  been  refused  to  be 
signed.     This  gentleman  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  county 
i?irhere  he  resides ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, strongly  attached  to  the  right  honourable 
g^entleman  (Pitt)  and  his  measures — in  which,  to 
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be  sure,  he  differs  something  from  me."  Op- 
posed as  he  was  to  test  acts  and  disqualifying  laws 
in  toto,  Sheridan  said  that  he  should  not  at  pre- 
sent attempt  more  than  he  thought  was  likely  to 
be  granted,  and  therefore  he  would  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  employments  untouched.  But  this 
limitation  of  the  proposition  as  originally  an- 
nounced was  of  no  avail.  Ministers  resisted  it, 
not  directly,  indeed,  or  on  the  principle,  but  by 
the  previous  question,  which  was  moved  by  the 
home  secretary  (Mr.  Dundas),  on  the  ground,  as 
he  said,  that  Sheridan's  arguments  evidently  ap- 
plied to  the  case  of  dissenters  of  all  descriptions, 
and  he  did  not  conceive  the  present  to  be  a  proper 
time  for  the  advancing  of  claims  upon  which  the 
House  had  already  repeatedly  pronounced  its  de- 
cision. Fox  said  a  few  words  in  support  of  She- 
ridan's motion.  Mr.  William  Smith  stated  that  it 
had  not  been  brought  forward  in  concurrence  with 
the  wishes  of  his  friends  the  Protestant  dissenters; 
and,  in  the  end,  the  previous  question  was  put 
and  carried.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  last  at- 
tempt that  was  made  in  parliament  to  abrogate 
any  part  of  what  remained  of  the  disabilities 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  during  the  present 
period. 

Two  or  three  minor  matters,  however,  still  re- 
main to  be  noticed  to  complete  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  period.     Among  these   may  be  first 
mentioned  the  successive  attempts  that  were  made 
to  give  additional  strictness  or  efficiency  to  the  law 
for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.    The  first  bill 
with  this  object  was  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons    by  Mr.   Mainwaring,  in   March, 
1794 :  in  the  short  speech  with  which  he  intro- 
duced the  subject  he  dwelt  principally  on  the  expe- 
diency of  raising  the  amount  of  the  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  existing  statutes ;  and  the  measure 
appears  to  have  been  defeated,  or  dropped,  with- 
out much  farther  debate.     A  similar  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  next  session  reached  a  second 
reading,  the  motion  to  that  effect  being  carried  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1795,  by  a  majority  of  25  to 
21 ;  but  the  motion  for  committing  it  was  nega- 
tived on  the  13th  of  April  following,  by  44  to  43. 
From  the  report  of  a  short  debate  which  took  place 
on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  it  appears 
that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  went  to  substi- 
tute fine  and   imprisonment  for    the  pecuniary 
penalties  of  the  old  law,  and  another  to  constitute 
the   offence  of  violating  the  Sabbath   a  misde- 
meanor, subjecting  the  party  to  an  indictment.  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  who  led  the  opposition  to 
the  measure,  further  objected,  that,  whereas  by  the 
Act  of  the  29th  of  Charles  II.,  which  the  present 
bill  proposed  to  amend,  no  penalty  could  be  in- 
curred unless  information  were  given  in  ten  days,  it 
was  now  to  be  enacted  that  there  should  be  no 
limitation  of  time  to  the  preferring  of  an  indict- 
ment ;  '^  so  that,  if  any  person  were  to  have  his 
hair  dressed,  or  took  a  boat,  or  rode  out  the  next 
Sunday  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  he  might  be 
punished  at  any  period  of  his  life."    On  the  other 
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hand  it  was  argued  that  the  exiating  law  had  been 
ineffectual.     Mr.  Eliot  observed,  that  the  'observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  was  notoriously  declining : 
**  in  the  present  year  the  building  of  great  edifices 
was  carried  on  openly,  and  in  defiance  of  decency, 
on  a  Sunday.     Another  circumstance  which  was 
very  offensive  in  the  eye  of  decorum  was,  the  great 
number  of  public  waggons  which  travelled  the  road 
on  a  Sunday.     Some  few  years  ago  no  such  thing 
as  a  public  waggon  was  seeii  on  the  road  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  whereas  nothing  was  now  more  com- 
mon."   These  statements  afford  materials  for  com- 
parison with  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  day, 
and  may  be  taken  as  proving  £at  the  decorum  of  the 
Sunday  is  at  least  as  well  observed  now  as  it  was  half 
a  century  ago.    Mr.  Courtenay  urged  another  objec- 
tion to  the  bill :  "  under  pretence,"  he  observed, 
'*  of  enforcing  a  stricter  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day  by  the  middling  and  lower  class  of  people,  it 
gave  licence  to  another  numerous  eet  of  men  to 
break  in  upon  that  observance  in  a  manner  which 
they  were  restricted  from  by  the  act  of  Charles  II. 
In  pursuance  of  that  act,  and  by  the  common  law, 
no  bailiff  or  sheriff's  officer  could  execute  any  writ, 
process,  or  execution  on  a  Sunday.     By  this  act 
they  were  empowered  to  execute  all  such  processes 
for  offences   committed    on    that  day."      Even 
limited  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  this  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  dangerous  proviso,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  violated  and  impaired  the  sacredness  of 
the  Sabbath,  considered  as  the  one  day  in  seven 
of  universal  rest,  and  freedom,  and  security,  more 
seriously  than  all  the  other  abuses  the  bill  was 
intended  to  put  down.     Among  the  members  who 
supported  the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, some,  such  as  Htt  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  several 
of  its  enactments.     After  this  failure  no  further 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  appears  to  have  been 
made  for  some  years.     But  a  part  of  the  subject 
was  again  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1799,  by  Lord  Belgrave,  who,  on  the  27th 
of  May  in  that  year,  moved  for  and  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for  the  suppression  of 
the  sale  and  circulation  of  newspapers  on  the 
Lord's  Day."     In  the  speech  with  which  he  intro- 
duced his  motion,  Lord  Belgrave  stated  that  Sun- 
day newspapers  first  appeared  about  the  year  1780 ; 
"  but  they  had  not  met  with  much  success  till 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  when  a  paper  called 
the  *  Observer '  had  got  into  a  considerable  circu- 
lation."   Much  expectation  had  also  lately  been 
excited  by  the  announcement  of  an   additional 
Sunday  newspaper,  to  be  entitled  the  *  Volunteer.' 
The  sale  of  a  newspaper,  as  of  any  other  article  on 
a  Sunday,  was  indeed  already  contrary  to  law ;  it 
was  punishable  by  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  and 
the  forfeiture  of  the  article ;  "  but  the  forfeiture, 
in  fact,  amounted  to  nothing,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  sued  for,  and  the 
penalty  was  evidently  too  small.     He  should  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  penalty  from  5^.  to  40^.     If 
it  applied  to  the  whde  sale,  he  would  propose  20/. 


on  the  sale  of  the  article  altogether ;  and»  in  respect 
to  the  circulation  of  Uiese  newspapers,  he  wooki 
propose  to  make  it  a  breach  of  the  i^eaoe,  and  the 
person  found  circulating  them  liable  to  instant 
commitment  by  any  magistrate,  or  peaoe-oflBoer, 
or  churchwarden."  The  motion  that  this  bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  Wednesday 
following  was  carried  on  the  30th  of  May,  after  a 
short  debate,  by  a  majority  of  25  to  22 ;  but,  whea 
it  was  moved  on  the  11th  of  June  that  it  should 
be  read  a  second  time  then  (the  order  of  the  day 
to  that  effect  having  apparently  been  postponed 
from  the  said  Wednesday),  the  motion  was  sup- 
ported only  by  26  votes  against  40 ;  and  the  bill 
was  accordingly  lost.  At  this  time,  it  may  be  ga« 
thered  from  the  debates  on  this  measure,  the  Son- 
day  newspapers  found  it  expedient  to  recommend 
themselves  to  their  readers  by  making  their  lead- 
ing articles  a  sort  of  religious  discourses.  Lord 
Belgrave,  in  one  of  his  sp^iches  in  support  of  the 
bill,  said,  ''  It  had  been  pleaded,  in  extenuation, 
that  the  Sunday  papers  contained  sermons,  &c. ; 
but,  so  far  from  this  being  a  recommendation,  he 
considered  it  as  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  induced 
people  to  neglect  going  to  church."  And  Mr. 
Windham,  speaking  on  the  same  side,  observed, 
**  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  selected  in  his  Sa- 
turday papers  subjects  of  morality  and  religion ; 
so  did  the  editors  in  their  Sunday  papers ;  but  he 
could  not  give  the  latter  credit  for  their  motives : 
this  he  considered  as  a  mere  selfish  plan  of  theirs, 
at  first  introduced  till  such  time  as  they  found  their 
papers  were  tolerated  and  better  established."  It 
must  certainly  be  admitted,  at  any  rate,  that  they 
have  long  ago  discontinued  the  practice. 

One  of  the  strangest  subjects  ever  submitted  to 
a  legislature  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  March,  1795,  by  Mr.  Nathanid 
Brassey  Halhed,  one  of  the  members  for  L3rniing^ 
ton,  and  the  author  of  the  '  Code  of  Gentoo  Lavra,' 
and  other  learned  works  on  Oriental  subjects; 
who,  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  startled  the 
House  by  giving  notice  that  he  would,  the  next  day, 
**  bring  forward  a  motion  respecting  ihe  prophecies 
of  Richard  Brothers."  Brothers,  who  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  took  up  the  profession  of  a 
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>rophet  in  1*792;  at  least  it  was  on  the  i2th  of 
MEay  in  that  year  that  he  fint  made  himself  known 
n  that  capacity  to  the  public  by  addressing  letters 

0  the  king,  the  ministers,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Eloose  of  Commons,  announcing  that  by  the  com- 
nand  of  God  he  should  come  to  the  parliament* 
louse  five  days  after,  to  intimate  to  the  members 
:hat  the  time  was  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  7th 
chapter  of  Daniel,  and  to  warn  them  to  look  after 
;heir  own  safety.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  he  pre- 
lented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  the  door-keepers  treated  him  and  his 
livine  mission  with  very  little  ceremony :— he  was 
lismissed,  according  to  his  own  account,  with  un» 
feeling  contempt  and  incivility.  After  this  he  pro- 
phesied away  for  sometime  at  a  great  rate,  predict- 
ing, in  published  letters  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
>ther  eminent  personages,  that  Louis  XV f.  of 
Prance  would  be  put  to  death  (six  months  before 
;he  event  actually  happened,  indeed,  but  not  till  long 
liter  it  had  become  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  it  would  happen),  that  the  Empress  Catherine 
>f  Russia  would  also  die  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
ioner,  and  a  variety  of  other  remarkable  events ; 
some  few  of  which,  or  something  like  them,  could 
hardly  fail  to  come  to  pass  in  that  busy  time  of 
pohtical  convulsions  and  changes*  At  last  he  an- 
nounced that  King  George  of  England  would  ere 
long  be  obliged  to  resign  his  crown  to  him  (Richard 
Brothers) ;  and  upon  this  the  government  (which 
surely  must  at  the  moment  have  been  as  mad  as 
the  prophet)  had  him  committed  to  Newgate  on  a 
sharge  of  high  treason !  Instead  of  bringing  him 
to  trial,  however,  upon  that  charge,  the  more  ra- 
ional  course  was  eventually  taken  of  impannelling 

1  jury 'under  a  commission  de  lunatico  inquirendot 
:o  ascertain  if  he  was  in  his  senses.  He  was  con- 
signed to  safe  custody  as  a  lunatic,  in  conformity 
mth  the  verdict  of  this  jury ;  but  this  was  not  till 
liter  Mr.  Halhed,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
>ne  of  his  avowed  disciples  and  followers,  made 
lis  first  motion.  After  a  brief  exordium  he  pro« 
seeded  to  express  to  the  House  the  very  great  sur- 
prise he  had  felt  on  learning  that  Richard  Bro- 
:hers  had,  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  been  taken 
jp  by  a  warrant  irom  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
vas  then  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  treasonable 
practices.  "  I  say,"  he  continued,  **  I  may  well 
ye  surprised,  because  I,  who  am  conscious  that 
lot  a  thought,  word,  or  action  of  my  life  ever 
lad  the  remotest  tendency  towards  such  crimes, 
lave  been  for  near  two  months  back  in  the 
labit  of  seeing  him  very  irequently,  without  per- 
ceiving in  him  the  slightest  symptom  that  could 
ndicate  any  bad  designs ;  and  because  I  had  lat- 
«rly  observed  that  his  house,  in  the  forenoon,  was 
xmstantly  filled  by  persons  of  quality  and  fortune, 
if  both  sexes,  and  the  street  crowded  with  their 
mrriages."  "  As  a  private  man,*'  he  went  on  to 
oserve,  "  Mr.  Brothers  is  certainly  a  most  unex- 
eptionable  character ;  and  I  have  heard  he  was 
Iways  much  respected  and  esteemed  in  the  navy. 
To  his  afbbility,  moderation,  and  good  s^nse  in 


society  it  is  impossible  but  all  those  who  have 
visited  him  must  bear  concordant  testimony." 
And  all  this  was  probably  true  enough.  Even  his 
books  and  pamphlets,  with  all  their  pervading  in- 
sanity, show  Brothers  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable natural  talent,  and  shrewd  and  sensible 
enough  on  all  subjects  but  one.  Halhed  himself, 
who  must  be  regarded  as  equally  mad  in  the  same 
point  of  the  compass,  showed  tact  and  discretion, 
as  well  as  ingenuity,  in  much  of  his  present  speech. 
He  argued  the  question  of  Brothers's  imprisonment 
for  a  long  time  without  committing  himself  by  any 
expression  which  implied  an  acquiescence  in  his 
client's  prophetic  pretensions.  He  had  heard,  he 
said,  that  Mr.  Brothers's  arrest  proceeded  upon  a 
passage  in  one  of  his  books  relating  to  the  king. 
This  was  the  prophecy  about  the  transference  of 
the  English  crovm  from  the  head  of  King  George 
to  that  of  the  prophet,  which  was  contained  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  work  entitled  *  A  Revealed 
Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies  and  Times,*  pub- 
lished on  the  20th  of  February  in  the  present 
year.  It  ran  as  follows : — "  The  Lord  God  com- 
mands me  to  say  to  you,  George  the  Third, 
King  of  England,  that,  immediately  on  my  being 
revealed  in  London  to  the  Hebrews  as  their 
prince,  and  to  all  nations  as  their  governor,  your 
crown  must  be  delivered  up  to  me,  that  all  your 
power  and  authority  may  cease."  "  Now,"  argued 
Halhed,  "  it  is  fair  to  say,  that,  if  I  were  to  premise 
a  palpable  impossibility  to  such  a  proposition,  I 
might  make  a  similar  demand  on  the  king.  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  might  not  be  deemed  indecent  or 
insulting ;  but  we  see  greater  and  more  scandalous 
liberties  taken  every  day  with  his  majesty  in 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  print-shops,  &c.  If,  for 
instance,  I  were  to  assert  that,  on  some  fiiture  day, 
I  should  ascend  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  and  from 
thence  fiy  over  London,  and,  in  sight  of  all  its  in- 
habitants, to  Westminster  Abbey,  after  which  the 
king  must  seat  me  on  his  throne,  and  kiss  my  great 
toe,  most  people,  I  allow,  would  think  me  mad ; 
but  I  certainly  should  not  dream  of  being  appre- 
hended for  treason.  What  has  Mr.  Brothers  said  ? 
He  has  said  that  he  shall  be  revealed  to  the 
people  of  London  by  a  sign  similar  to  that  of 
Moses,  namely,  turning  a  common  hazel-stick  into 
a  serpent,  and  reconverting  it  into  a  rod — a  fact  full 
as  impossible  to  all  human  comprehension  as  my 
flying  irom  St.  Paul's  to  Westminster  Abbey ;  and 
that  he  shall  then  be  visibly  accompanied  by  an 
angel,  in  the  form  of  fire ;  after  which  the  king 
must  do  so  and  so.  The  whole,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  previous  performance  of  a  fact  which,  cer- 
tainly, no  one  member  of  administration  deems 
within  the  verge  of  possibility."  He  added  that  Mr. 
Brothers  had  actually  renounced  seeing  all  indis- 
criminate visitors  two  days  before  he  was  arrested; 
*'  and  I  presume,"  he  continued,  ^'  it  will  hardly 
be  said  that  four  or  five  unambitious  men,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  having  occasional  admittance  to  pass  an 
hour  with  him  in  a  morning,  could  have  any  serious 
desi^9  to  overturn  the  state  and  to  dethrone  the 
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king."  The  madnew,  however,  came  out  by  de- 
grees. Halhed  next  proceeded  to  remark  that,  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  extended,  all  the  prophecies 
that  Brothers  had  yet  recorded  in  print  had  either 
actually  been  fulfilled,  or  remained  in  a  state  in 
which  it  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  asserted  that 
their  accomplisliment  was  impossible.  ^'  This  I 
roundly  maintain,  and  defy  any  man  to  prove  the 
contrary,"  exclaimed  the  zealous  disciple,  waxing 
more  vehement,  and  grasping  his  Oracle's  mystic 
volumes,  ^^  that  out  of  his  prophecies,  as  here  pub- 
lished, not  one  has  hitherto  turned  out  to  be  false ; 
and  all  the  miserable  attempts,  in  miserable  pam* 
phlets,  to  fritter  them  away,  or  demonstrate  their 
failure,  have  ended  in  the  disgrace  of  their  authors." 
As  for  himself,  indeed,  he  was  but  a  recent  convert  : 
he  had  seen  the  prophet's  books  for  the  first  time 
on  the  5th  of  January  last,  and  their  author  him- 
self on  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  He  had  read 
his  works,  and  compared  them  with  the  Scriptures, 
as  advised :  indeed,  having  a  good  deal  of  leisure, 
he  had  taken  considerable  pains  on  the  subject,  and 
by  frequent  perusal  had  discovered  a  variety  of 
connexions  and  coincidences  between  one  part  and 
another  of  the  said  works,  and  between  the  whole 
and  the  Scriptures,  which,  at  first  sight,  had  totally 
escaped  his  attention.  One  thing,  Halhed  con- 
fessed, troubled  him  greatly — the  reception  which 
the  prophet  had  met  with  when  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  door  of  the  House,  and  the  yet  unfulfilled 
denunciations  which  he  hsd  emitted  against  the 
present  parliament.  Had  he  not  now  been  in  cus- 
tody, he  should  certainly  have  moved  that  he  should 
be  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  there  be 
suffered  to  declare  to  them  anything  he  might  have 
it  in  command  from  God  to  say.  In  the  circum- 
stances he  had  determined  upon  another  course. 
*•  I  have,"  he  concluded,  "  taken  the  liberty  to 
bring  with  me  a  complete  copy  of  Mr.  Brothers's 
works,  which  I  have  had  bound  for  my  own  use, 
and  in  which  I  have  inserted  with  my  own  hand  a 
very  great  number  of  notes,  elucidations,  and  simi- 
lar passages  from  the  Scriptures I  venture, 

with  all  humility,  to  offer  my  opinion,  that  much 
labour  of  reference  and  comparison  (which  is  not 
always  a  pleasant  task)  would  be  saved  to  those 
honourable  gentlemen  who  should  deem  the  whole 
worthy  of  their  attention,  b^  the  pains  I  have 
taken  in  adjusting  and  arrangmg  the  various  cor- 
respondent passages ;  and,  with  this  view,  I  beg 
leave  lo  observe  that,  if  my  motion  for  laying  the 
book  on  your  table  be  granted,  I  shall  then  move 
that  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members."  It 
was  more  than  could  have  been  looked  for  that  this 
mad  speech  should  have  been  heard  to  the  end 
without  interruption :  of  course  there  was  no  other 
member  crazy  enough  to  second  Halhed,  and  his 
motion  consequently  fell  to  the  ground.  A  few 
weeks  later,  however,  he  returned  to  the  charge ; 
and  on  the  21st  of  April,  having  given  the  usual  no- 
tice on  the  previous  day,  he  introduced  a  new  mo- 
tion on  the  same  subject  by  another  long  lunatic 
oration.    When  he  reflected,  he  said,  on  his  mo« 


tion  of  the  Slst  of  March,  he  owned  be  vas  botb 
surprised  and  concerned  that  it  should  have  ex- 
perienced so  little  attention.  When  he  conndend 
the  exceeding  variety  of  tempers,  dtspoeitioQi» 
characters,  and  pursuits  necessarily  existing  amn^ 
so  many  different  persons,  that  he  should  not  hue 
found  one  gentleman  to  second  him  was,  he  eao- 
fessed,  a  subject  of  some  astonishment.  Howerer, 
though  his  motion  of  that  day  so  surprisingly  iA 
to  the  ground,  he  trusted  it  did  not  wholly  £iil  «i 
its  intended  effect.  Many  gentlemen,  he  was  o» 
vinced,  did  read  Mr.  Brothers's  books  during  tie 
interval  of  the  recess,  and  some  he  knew  to  bn 
applied  for  and  received  them  from  the  author  In- 
self  previously  to  that  period.  He  now  came  ki- 
ward  to  demand  substantial  redress  for  the  iiuar- 
ceration  and  other  sufferings  and  indignitia  ti 
which  the  prophet  had  been  subjected.  Tfaeo^ 
passive  in  his  works  which  he  had  any  reason  to 
suspect  as  in  the  remotest  degree  liable  to  the  ia- 

C'  [ition  of  a  treasonable  tendency,  he  (Hafiad) 
clearly  explained  in  his  former  speech.  *^  Aii 
the  more  pointedly  to  evince  my  perfect  convidia 
of  the  innocence  of  these  books,  as  fiar  as  tream 
is  concerned,"  cried  the  ardent  orator,  **"  I  heie,  a 
the  face  of  the  House,  adopt  the  vHiole  of  thoa  a 
my  own*     I  subscribe  to  every  assertion  in  tia 
from  the  first  to  the  last ;  I  make  myself  a  c«Bci- 
ous,  a  willing  accomplice  in  all  the  guilt  coDtaiDed 
in  them — habetis  cotijitenlem  rerum  ;  and  I  desa 
nothing  more  than  to  be  proceeded  i^runst  leplk, 
and  up  to  final  judgment  and  sentence,  upon  that 
grounds."     **  If  now,"  he  added,  taking  farai 
after  this  explosion,  **  there  be  treason  lurkiD^a 
these  publications,  I  am  committed   beyond  d 
evasion,  and  gentlemen  know  what  to  think  of  isc.' 
But  there  was  really  no  treason  in  Mr.  Brotlien'i 
writings.     As  little  was  there  any  in  his  life.    Bs 
was  neither  the  institutor  of  any  club  that  oonld  b 
called   treasonable,  nor  even   (^Halhed    pTofadi 
here  to    speak   authoritatively)   member  of  m 
club  at  all.    Neither  was  Mr.  Brothers  a  presdcr  *' 
any  kind  (although  he  was  a  prophet).    *'*•  He  « 
assembled,"  said  his  advocate,  '^  nor  thought  i 
assembling,  any  congregation  whatever ;   smd  k 
had  neither  more  intention  nor  more  appeanmetif 
collecting  an  assembly  for  seditious  purposes, « 
for  any  purpose  whatever  beyond  that  of  gcain 
conversation,  than  you.  Sir,  have  at  your  levee,* 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  at   his  bral- 
fasts.     Mr.  Brothers  was  generally  at  home  a  irv 
hours  in  the  morning.     Inclination,  curiositj,  0- 
ample,  occasionally  belief  in  his  predictioDS,  ii 
duced  various  persons  to  call  upon  him,  ani  s 
was  never  denied  to  them.     Members  of  psiir 
ment  and  ladies  of  quality  have  met  there  wis^ 
out  blushing  and  without  offence.     Sometimes  hr 
was  civilly  treated,  very  often  cavilled  at,  and 
seldom    abused;    but    he  was    uniformlj  cda 
obliging,  and  consistent  with   all.     It    foUsfwi. 
added  Halhe4»  with  naivete  enough,  ^  that,  if  tbei 
be  no  treason,  there  must  be  much  insanity  i~ 
him."    This  was,  of  course,  on  the  aoppostii 
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hat  he  had  been  properly  placed  in  custody.   But 
flalhed  contended  that,  if  the  prophet's  books  had, 
n  conformity  with  his  former  motion,  been  laid 
ipon  the  table  of  the  House,  no  more  or  better 
evidence  than  what  they  contained  could  have 
oeen  desired  to  evince  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
reasonable  man  that  the  writer  had  not  the  slight- 
est tincture  of  insanity  about  him.   The  pervading 
purpose  of  these  books  was,  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  peace ;  and  the  infinite  importance 
>f  that  object  was  urged  and  explained  in  a  thou- 
land  passages  with  all  the  force  of  the  most  versa- 
ile  genius.     Halhed  would  refer  only  to  one  pas- 
lage :  it  was  in  the  forty*-first  page  of  his  Second 
Book ;  "  and  a  more  striking  example,"  said  he, 
*  of  sound  abilities  and  correct  imagination,  I  am 
veil  persuaded,  could  nowhere  be  selected  from 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  or  any  other  of  the  best  of 
luman  authors,  ancient  or  modem."     Descending 
rom  these  altitudes,  however,  the  learned  member 
irgued  forcibly,  and  to  appearance  fairly  enough, 
m  the  question  of  Brothers's  arrest  and  detention, 
IS  affecting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject ; 
>ut  everybody  seems  to  have  considered  him  too 
dearly  wrong  in  the  head  to  be  safely  followed 
iYca  on  any  particular  point  as  to  which  he  might 
ihance  to  be  in  the  right.    So,  when  he  gave  in  his 
notion,  which  was,  "  That  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of 
he   Secretary  of  State,  for  the  apprehending  of 
EUchard  Brothers,  be  laid  before  this  House,  toge- 
her  with  a  copy  of  the  information  on  which  that 
varrant  was  grounded,"and  the  Speaker  asked,  with 
lolemn  formality,  "  Who  seconds  this  motion  ?" 
here  was  no  response ;  upon  which  the  Speaker 
aid,  ^'  As  this  motion  is  not  seconded,  it  cannot 
)e  put  from  the  chair."     But  neither  Brothers 
lor  his  friend  Halhed,  we  believe,  was  ever  cured, 
hough  both  lived  for  many  years  after  this  date. 
iirothers,  being  found  to  be  harmless,  was  libe- 
ated  after  a  short  conBnement — and,  among  other 
hings,  he  afterwards  published,  in  1798,  '*  A 
!ietter  to  Miss  Cott,  the  recorded  daughter  of  King 
>ayid,  and  future  Queen  of  the  Hebrews  ;"  and, 
a  1802,  "A  Description  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
Sarden  of  Eden  in  the  Centre ;"  but,  although  a 
letermined  few  continued  to  believe  in  him  to  the 
nd,  the  spread  of  the  madness  appears  to  have 
topped  at  an  early  stage.     The  non-fulfilment  of 
is  prophecy  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  which 
le   declared  was  to  take  place,  under  himself  as 
[leir  leader  and  prince,  in  the  year  1798,  and  in 
he  prospect  of  which  many  persons,  thinking  they 
light  be  better  off  there  than  in  England,  sold  all 
:key  possessed  with  the  view  of  going  to  settle  in  the 
loly  Land,  must  have  given  a  considerable  blow 
>  hiB  reputation ;  but  what  probably  did  most  to 
Mse  him  any  hold  he  had  on  the  popular  mind  was 
le  entire  failure  of  his  famous  earthquake,  which 
ras    to  swallow  up  London.     This  said  London 
Btrthquake  has,  however,  been  the  favourite  catas- 
*ophe  of  all  the  English  prophets  of  modern  times, 
ad  nothing  seems  to  answer  better  in  producing 
le  sort  of  excitement  favourable  to  the  preten- 


sions of  such  impostors  and  enthusiasts,  until  the 
time  for  its  happening  arrives.  Halhed  also,  put- 
ting aside  and  abandoning  all  the  studies  of  his 
preceding  life — ^his  Persian  and  Bengalee,  his  inves- 
tigations of  Indian  laws  and  history  and  his  imi- 
tations of  the  epigrams  of  Martial — seems  to  have 
employed  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  trying 
to  penetrate  still  farther  into  the  profundities  of  his 
gifted  friend,  and  pamphleteering  away  as  his 
champion.  He  retired  from  the  uncongenial  at- 
mosphere of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  present  parliament,  in  May,  1 796. 
This  remarkable  afiair  may  suffice  as  a  sample  of 
the  religious  delusion  and  fanaticism  of  the  period 
before  us,  always  an  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  religion. 

The  proceedings  on  a  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  Quakers,  which  was  first  brought  forward  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair,  in  April,  1796, 
afford  some  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of 
opinion  at  the  time.  Having,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
presented  a  petition,  described  as  from  the  people 
called  Quakers,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  seven 
of  their  brethren  were  then  prisoners  in  the  gaol 
of  York  for  non-payment  of  tithes,  and  the  House 
was  requested  to  bestow  a  serious  consideration  on 
their  case,  and  grant  such  relief  as  might  appear 
proper,  Adair,  on  the  26th,  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  The  measure,  he 
explained,  in  so  far  as  this  part  of  its  object  was 
concerned,  would  consist  simply  in  extending  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  7  and  8  of  William  III. 
from  the  case  of  tithes  of  the  amount  of  10/.  to  that 
of  tithes  of  any  amount.  By  the  act  of  William 
tithes  to  the  amount  of  10/.  might  be  recovered 
from  a  Quaker  by  distraint  upon  his  goods  under 
the  order  of  a  justice  of  peace ;  and  this  had  been 
ever  since  the  plan  generally  followed  in  enforcing 
payment  of  such  tithes.  When  the  amount,  how- 
ever, was  higher  than  10/.,  the  tithes  could  only 
be  recovered  by  process  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
or  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and,  if  he  refused  to 
make  payment,  by  arrest  and  incarceration  of  the 
party.  This  distinction  the  bill  proposed  to  do 
away  with,  bringing  the  recovery  of  tithes  generally 
under  the  principle  of  the  act  of  William ;  and  it 
was  also  provided  by  another  clause  that  the  solemn 
affirmation  of  a  Quaker  should  be  evidence  in  cri- 
minal cases,  in  the  same  way  as  it  already  was  in 
civil  cases.  The  Quakers,  it  appears,  at  this  date 
did  not  object  to  being  compelled  to  pay  tithes  by 
the  seizure  and  sale  of  their  goods ;  they  would  not 
voluntarily  be  parties  to  the  payment,  but  all  they 
complained  of  was,  that  the  law  allowed  payment 
to  be  enforced,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  seizure  of 
their  persons  as  well  as  of  their  goods.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  the  first  to  rise,  after  Adair  had 
sat  down,  and  to  express  his  hearty  approbation  of 
the  principle  of  the  bill ;  and  he  was  followed 
to  the  same  effect  by  Pitt,  Sir  William  Dolben,  and 
other  members.  The  only  member  who  made  any 
objection  to  the  measure  was  the  ultra-Whig 
Francis,  who  doubted  whether  in  some  cases  the 
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Bcraples  founded  on  reb'gious  considerations  against 
the  payment  of  tithes  might  not  be  professed 
where  they  were  not  seriously  felt  by  persons  hop- 
ing to  pass  for  victims  or  martyrs ;  *'  and  then, 
generally,  whether  it  might  not  deserve  consider- 
ation, how  far  it  might  be  safe  for  the  legislature 
to  encourage  the  plea  of  religious  scruples  against 
obedience  to  the  laws,  how  far  that  indulgent  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  carried,  and  by  what  general 
limit  it  ought  to  be  confined  in  its  application." 
Even  Francis,  however,  thought  that  undoubtedly 
the  public  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  evidence 
of  Quakers  in  criminal  trials,  as  proposed  by  the 
bill.  In  the  end  the  motion  was  unanimously 
agreed  to ;  and  the  bill,  having  been  brought  in 
the  next  day,  appears  to  have  proceeded  without 
encountering  any  opposition  till  the  10th  of  May, 
when,  on  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  going 
into  committee  upon  it,  Francis  again  rose  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he 
described  as  the  fact,  that  the  scruples  of  conscience 
on  which  the  measure  professed  to  be  founded 
**  did  not  proceed  from  the  individuals  themselves, 
but  from  the  operation  of  a  higher  power,  which, 
at  the  yearly  meeting,  prescribed  rules  and  orders 
in  the  manner  of  a  government,  and  excommuni- 
cated the  persons  who  did  not  obey  them."  Other 
objections  were  also  started  by  one  or  two  members, 
both  now  and  on  the  second  reading ;  but  no  seri- 
ous opposition  was  attempted,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Commons  on  the  14th,  and  the  day 
following  read  a  first  time  in  the  Lords.  On 
the  16th,  however,  when  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  was  read,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Moore)  rose  and  observed  that  the 
bill  involved  a  question  of  right  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  had  been  introduced  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  session,  that  he  should  move  that  it 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three  months ;  and, 
after  a  few  words  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
this  motion  was  agreed  to.  The  measure  was 
consequently  lost  for  the  present  session  and  the 
present  parliament.  But  it  was  the  first  subject 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after 
the  address  of  thanks,  in  the  new  parliament,  which 
assembled  in  the  beginning  of  October.  On  the 
17th  of  that  month  leave  to  bring  in  another  bill 
containing  the  same  provisions  with  the  former, 
was  moved  for  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair,  in  a  short 
speech,  in  which  he  again  explained  to  his  new 
hearers  the  grounds  and  objects  of  the  measure. 
"  The  Quakers,"  he  said,  "  did  not  object  to  the 
payment  of  tithes,  provided  they  were  not  made 
active  in  their  obedience  to  the  law  by  which  tithes 
were  claimed  of  them  ;  but  their  scruples  of  con- 
science led  them  to  think  it  a  breach  of  the  divine 
law  for  them  to  be  active  in  their  obedience  to  a 
civil  institution  which  they  considered  as  repug- 
nant to  divine  authority;  and,  as  our  law  now 
stood,  the  process  might  be  such  as  to  compel  them 
to  be  thus  active  against  their  conscience:  they, 
therefore,  were  subject  to  perpetual  imprisonment 


when  an  attachment  was  issued  against  their  per- 
sons for  the  non-payment  of  tithes."  The  motion, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Abbot  (afterwards 
Speaker,  then  newly  become  a  member  of  the 
House),  was  agreed  to';  and  the  bill,  being  brought 
in,  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  whhoot  en- 
countering any  opposition.  But  when  the  order  of 
the  day  for  going  into  committed  upon  it  was  read, 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1197,  a  brisk  fire  was 
opened  upon  it.  Adair  had  laid  himself  somewhat 
open  by  at  least  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
had  advocated  the  measure,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  his  unguarded  expressions  with  eminent 
dialectic  skill  by  Sir  William  Scott  (afterwards 
Lord  Stowel),  in  a  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
motion,  '^  TluU  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair."  The  present  bill  professed  to  be  brought 
in  for  the  relief  of  the  Quakers,  and  to  be  the  same 
in  principle  with  the  act  of  the  7  and  8  of  William 
in. ;  but  Scott,  having  desired  that  statute  to  be 
read,  contended  that  so  far  from  its  intention  be- 
ing to  relieve  the  Quakers  firom  the  persecution  of 
other  men,  it  was  manifestly  meant  to  relieve  other 
men  from  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers — ^it  was 
an  additional  means  or  power  given  to  the  tithe- 
owner  to  recover  his  property  in  certain  cases  from 
those  who  detained  it  from  him  under  the  pretence 
of  religious  scruples.  But  the  present  bill  had  also 
been  recommended  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  tithes.  "  If  the  Quakers 
really  held  it  unlawful  to  pay  tithes,  how  came 
they  to  apply  for  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  them?  The  argument 
stood  thus  : — ^The  Quakers  considered  themselves 
as  unjustifiable  in  paying  tithes,  except  they  were 
compelled;  the  House  was,  therefore,  desired  to 
accommodate  the  mode  of  compulsion  to  their 
wishes.  He  then  put  the  case  either  way — that 
they  did  pay  tithes  at  present  without  compulsion, 
or  that  they  did  not.  If  they  did  not,  their  re- 
fusal was  a  persecution  of  the  holder  of  tithes,  and 
the  remedy  ought  to  be  a  prompt  and  efficscioos 
one,  otherwise  the  tithe-owner  would  be  an  owner, 
not  of  tithes,  but  of  suits.  The  fact,  however,  he 
believed  to  be  notoriously  otherwise,  and  that  Uie 
Quaker  at  present  paid  tithes,  not  from  actual 
compulsion,  but  under  the  apprehension  of  com- 
pulsion. Since  this  was  the  case,  why  should  the 
remedy  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance,  and  thus 
rendered  less  prompt  and  less  efiScacious  ?"  Then 
as  for  the  actual  sufferings  of  the  Quakers  from  the 
existing  law,  Scott  maintained  that  they  were  of 
the  most  insignificant  amount.  From  inquiries 
which  he  had  instituted,  he  had  ascertained  that 
for  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  not  been  one 
prosecution  for  tithes  carried  cm  against  a  Quaker 
in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  that  in  the  diocese 
of  Bristol  one  had  been  commenced,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  tithes  were  immediately  paid  ; 
that  there  had  been  one  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  against  six  Quakers,  but  that  no  im- 
prisonment had  taken  place ;  and  that  in  the  diocese 
of  Worcester  there  had  been  only  one,  in  consequence 
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of  which  the  Quaker  was  imprisoned,  but  he  was 
liberated  owing  to  an  error  in  the  writ  There  had, 
besides,  been  some,  but  very  few,  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  during  the  same  period.*  In  answer 
to  this  speech  Adaii*  found  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  Quakers  had  not  petitioned  for  the  par- 
ticular relief  provided  by  his  bill.  "  The  Quakers 
had  petitioned  for  relief  as  to  the  imprisonment  of 
their  persons.  In  his  situation  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  he  was  to  consider  what  was  wise  and 
proper  to  be  done,  not  what  was  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  petitioners.  The  Quakers  were  not 
answerable  for  what  the  bill  contained ;  he  alone 
was  responsible  for  its  contents.'*  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  the  case  was  much  advanced 
in  the  favour  of  the  House  by  the  obtrusion  of  this 
delicate  distinction  between  the  active  and  the 
passive  in  the  grammar  of  morality,  which  seemed 
to  be  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  Quakers,  but 
which  would  sound  to  ordinary  ears  very  like  a 
distinction  merely  between  principle  and  prudence, 
between  manliness  and  sneaking,  between  honesty 
and  roguery.  One  or  two  honourable  members 
expressed  their  want  of  sympathy  with  Quakerism 
with  great  gusto  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  A 
Mr.  Eraser  said,  "  The  Quakers  were  a  body  who 
erinced  the  utmost  obstinacy  and  inveteracy  in 
opposition  to  the  laws.  They  never  went  to  lawt 
but  had  a  mode  of  deciding  their  own  disputes 
tcithout  any  application  to  courts  of  justice.'' 
And,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  unnatural  a  notion,  and 
may  be  one  that  is  oftener  entertained  than  ex- 
pressed (especially  among  barristers  and  attorneys), 
that  going  to  law  is  one  way  of  showing  respect  for 
the  law,  and  giving  evidence  that  one  is  a  good 
subject.  When  the  question  was  put  it  was  found 
that  the  numbers  were  equal,  33  on  each  side ;  but 
the  Speaker,  though  against  his  own  opinion,  gave 
his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  the 
House  went  into  committee.  The  bill,  however, 
rapidly  lost  favour;  and  at  length,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  vote  in  which  the 
noes  numbered  28  and  the  yeas  no  more  thun  12. 
On  this  occasion  the  attorney-general  (Sir  John 
Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  the  bro- 
ther of  Sir  William  Scott)  stated  that  he  had  at 
first  entertained  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  had  changed  his  opinion  upon  more 
mature  consideration  .f 

The  only  other  matter  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  religion  that  remains  to  be  noticed  under 
the  present  period,  is  a  measure  styled  the  Mo- 
nastic Institutions  Bill,  which  was  brought  for- 
ward in  1800.     On  the  22nd  of  May  in  that  year, 

*  Lftter  in  Uie  debate,  the  followingstatement  wm  madeby  another 
speaker.  Mr.  Burton:—"  In  ihe  Inst  twenty-two  year*  only  thr*^ 
siiit«  against  Quaker*,  and  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  only  seven 
suits,  had  gone  so  (kr  as  a  hearin:<.  and  then,  eenerally.  there  was 
the  plea  of  a  modms,  which  would  still  be  brought  into  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  even  if  the  bill  should  pass.  The  persons  imprisoned  at  York 
were  there  for  costs;  and  even  these  mignt  have  been  released  upon 
ihe  insolvent  act.  if  fthey  had  not  chosen,  perhaps  for  the  nnrpoees  of 
this  bill,  and  probiibly  with  suflkientrecompenoe  from  their  brethren, 
to  remain  Aere  under  the  character  of  maityrs." 

f  We  do  not  know  how  far  this  bill  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair's  may 
have  resembled  in  its  provisions  that  brought  forward  seven  years 
before  by  Lord  Stanhope,  in  the  Upper  House,  for  a  similar  object. 
See  omU,  p.  572. 
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the  House  of  Commons  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the 
late  act  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics inn91,»Sir  Henry  Paulet  St.  John  Mild- 
may,  one  of  the  members  for  Westbury,  rose  to 
move  certain  resolutions,  which  he  stated  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  his  local  residence  in  a  popu- 
lous city  (Winchester),  in  which  many  of  the 
priests  and  other  emigrants  from  France  had  taken 
up  their  abode.  He  professed  to  be  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  humane  and  hospitable  reception 
that  had  been  given  in  England  during  the  last 
ten  years  to  these  unfortunate  exiles,  who  had  pre- 
ferred expulsion  from  their  native  country,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  all  their  temporal  interest?,  to  the  aban- 
donment of  their  religious  principles ;  and  he  also 
admitted  that  they,  on  their  part,  had  generally 
justified  the  protection  they  had  met  with  by 
their  peaceful  demeanour  and  their  unassuming 
and  unobtrusive  gratitude.*  Nor  would  he  interfere 
with  the  free  practice  of  their  religion  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  emigrants,  so  long  as  it  was  so 
conducted  as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  church  and  state.  **  The  various  asylums,'* 
he  continued,  *'  with  which  this  country  abounds 
for  the  reception  of  these  unfortunate  fugitives  are 
highly  to  the  honour  of  this  country ;  but,  however 
to  our  honour  it  may  be  to  have  afforded  protection 
to  such  individuals,  and  to  have  tolerated  them  in 
the  private  exercise  of  their  religious  duties,  I  can- 
not conceive  that  it  ever  was  the  intention  of  go* 
vemment  to  encourage  the  permanent  re-establish- 
ment of  monastic  institutions  in  this  Protestant 
country.  However  to  our  honour  it  may  be  to 
have  suffered  those  individuals  who  had  pre- 
viously bound  themselves  to  the  duties  of  a  mo- 
nastic life  to  discharge  in  this  country  those  vows 
whence,  in  their  mind,  no  human  power  could  re- 
lease them,  I  think  such  indulgence  ought  to  expire 
with  the  life  of  the  present  incumbents ;  that  we 
ought  not  to  suffer  the  vacancies  which  may  hap- 
pen to  rise  in  such  communities  to  be  filled  up  by 
subjects  of  this  country  actually  professed  since 
their  residence  here ;  and  that  we  should  on  all 
grounds  carefully  guard  against  the  admission  of 
any  new  members  into  these  societies,  whose  first 
obligation  on  entering  into  them  is  subversive  of 
those  laws  and  liberties  which  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  our  ancestors  long  since  introduced 
amongst  us.  It  falls  within  my  own  observation 
to  know  that,  in  each  of  the  two  monastic  societies 
established  at  Winchester,  several  different  persous 
have  been  suffered  actually  to  profess  themselves, 
and  to  take  both  veils,  since  their  residence  there ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  similar  instances  might  be 
produced,  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
where  these  monastic  societies  have  been  esta- 
blished." He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  such 
proceedings  had  a^  yet  gone  to  any  alarming  ex- 
tent, but  lie  thought  they  ought  to  be  checked  in 
the  bud ;  else  the  time  might  come  when  it  would 
be  lamented  that  parliament,  by  voting  money  for 


*  See  ante,  pp.  57S— 562. 
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the  BubsiBtence  of  the  emigrantB,  had  in  some  de- 
gree made  itself  a  party  to  the  revival  of  what 
seemed  to  Protestants  '^  the  most  unnatural  part  of 
the  Romish  faith."    Another  subject  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  attention  was  the  recent  foundation 
throughout  England  of  a  great  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  many  of  them  engrafted  on  and 
under  the  immediate  superintendance  of  the  mo- 
nastic establishments.    To  each  of  the  two  monas- 
teries established  at  Winchester  was  annexed  a 
school  for  the  education  of  female  children,  which 
was  not  in  existence  previous  to  the  institution  of 
these  convents.    *'  I  am  a  friend,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
'*  to  toleration  in  matters  of  conscience ;    but  I 
think  that,  having  admitted  5000  priests  into  this 
country,  of  a  persuasion  inimical  to  the  religion 
established  by  law,  and  continuing  to  subsist  here 
at  the  public  expense,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  particu- 
larly  careful  to   give  no  oflfence  to  the  regular 
church,  and  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  Protest- 
ant communion  do  not  sufifer  by  our  humanity  and 
indulgence.    I  do  not  say  that,  in  either  of  the 
two  instances  to  which  I  have  adverted,  the  children 
of  Protestant  parents  have  been  admitted  into  these 
seminaries,  though  I  could  prove  that  they  have 
been  admitted  elsewhere :  but  I  do  say  that  such 
attempts  have  been  made ;  and,  if  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, it  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  strict  and 
steady  principles  of  those  on  whom  the  experiment 
has  been  tried."     The  existing  laws  did,  in  some 
degree,  provide  against  this  last  danger ;  but  not, 
he  thought,  sufficiently.    To  meet  the  whole  evil, 
he  therefore  moved  the  two  following  resolutions  : 
1.  '^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that 
the  temporary  residence  in  this  kingdom  of  certain 
monastic  societies  should  be  permitted,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  31st  of  his 
present  majesty,  entituled,  &c.  (the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Act  of  1791);  and  that  the  admission  of 
any  new  members  into  such  societies  should  be  pro- 
hibited ;  and  that  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  per- 
sons belonging  thereto  should  be  annually  returned 
to  the  court  of  quarter-sessions  of  the  county  in 
which  they  reside.    2.  That  all  persons  undertaking 
the  public  education  of  youth  in  the  Romish  faith 
should  also  return  annually  to  the  court  a  list  con- 
taining the  names  and  number  of  their  pupils,  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  their 
respective  parents;  and  that  a  power  be  given  to 
magistrates  appointed  by  the  quarter-sessions  to 
inspect  such  institutions  at  pleasure."     These  re- 
solutions, the  first  of  which  was  borrowed  from 
a  regulation  in  the  act  ^passed  for  the  government 
of  Canada  in  1763,  were  of  course  submitted  for 
the  purpose  of  being  embodied  in  a  bill.     They 
were  agreed  to  after  a  very  short  debate,  in  which, 
one  member,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  having  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  Alien  Act  possessed  all  the  power 
that  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  abuses  com- 
plained of,  Pitt  replied  that  **  he  could  not  agree 
that  an  act  which  enabled  government  to  turn  out 
of  the  kingdom  any  person  whom  it  might  suspect 
of  designs  against  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom, 


could  with  propriety  be  euforced  in  the  caseoiidei 
consideration."      As  for  the  resolutioni,  he  ^ 
fessed  to  admire  the  liberal  principles  on  wliid 
they  were  framed :  '*  they  did  not  infringe  on  tb 
principles  of  toleration  sanctioned  by  the  lam  d 
constitution  of  this  country :  it  was  no  part  of  dn 
principles  to  allow  the  establishment  of  montte 
institutions."    The  next  day,  when  the  reaoh^ 
were  reported,  Mr.  Windham  objected  to  the  p 
posed  measure  as  being  altogether  unnece8aanr,ui 
as  having  no  other  recommendation  than  dat  k 
would  do  no  harm ;  but  the  report  was  agreed  to  lif 
the  House,  and  a  bUl  in  pursuance  of  the  leatMrn 
ordered  to  be  brought  in,  which  it  acondia^ 
was  by  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  on  the  5th  of  June,  li 
was  read  a  second  time  on  the  1 1th,  without  any  ^ 
bate  that  has  been  recorded ;  but  8n  the  23rd,  ilia 
the  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  goiDg  into  oa- 
mittee  upon  it,  the  motion  was  opposed  by  Windki 
in  a  speech  of  some  length.    The  strain  of  his  fine 
objection  preserves  a  curious  reminiscence  of  ik 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  England  at  the  moiDcs 
in  reference  to  much  more  momentous  matters  tk 
modem  monachism.     "  Could  it  be  heheved,"  is 
exclaimed,  '^  that,  at  the  present  moment  espedilli, 
when  the  powers  of  Europe  were  trembhng  io  k 
scale,  awaiting  the  decision  of  q  day,  perh^  ai 
hour,  when  the  next  dispatch,  perhaps,  will  biis| 
accounts  of  some  battle,  on  the  issue  of  which  in 
depend  the  fat^   of  revolutionary  France;— lit 
moment  when  those  priests,   from  whom  8« 
gentlemen  appear  to  dread  so  much,  are  loekiaf 
eagerly  forward  to  the  near  approach  of  their  de- 
livery, and  of  their  return  to  dieir  native  ml,  a 
take  possession  of  all  their  honours;— was  it  a 
such  a  moment  that  the  House  of  Commoia  i 
Great  Britain  thought  fit  to  apprehend  Mxioosde- 
ger  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  people  of  Eoglo^ 
from  the  progress  of  Catholic  opinion?"    Alttk 
this  sanguine  speculation!  Nine  days  hefoietk 
words  were  uttered  the  battle  of  Marengo  hidbeea 
already  fought  (although  the  disastrous  news  \d 
not  yet  reached  this  country),  and  Piedmont  sd 
Austrian  Italy  were  now  at  the  feet  of  the  tito 
ous   French   republic.      Windham  proceeded  J 
combat  what  he  treated  as  the  exaggerated  pR- 
judices  commonly  entertained  against  the  Rosbis 
Catholic  religion,  and  monasteries  in  particok 
'*  He  could  not  see  why  monks  were  to  be  considad 
worse  than  the  gentlemen  of  that  House,  who  lifd 
on  their  estates  without  labour.     Might  not  so- 
ciety of  ancient  ladies  be  as  usefully  employed  is 
a  convent  as  if  they  were  distributed  in  parties  K 
different  card-tables  ?"     As  for  the  taking  of  ton 
that  had  been  spoken  of,  he  believed  the  fact  to  be 
that  the  only  persons  who  took  their  vows  in  tbi 
country  were  such  as  had  served  their  noviciate,  a 
the  greater  part  of  it,  on  the  continent    **  TW 
then,  no  acquisition  was  made  from  the  natives  fi/ 
Great  Britain ;  and,  as  to  the  alarm  about  ooDTcrt^ 
he  could  only  say  that  the  church  must  increase  tfi 
diligence,  if  it  had  relaxed  it.    Tlie  divines  of  da 
establish^  church  should  feed  their  flocks  vit^ 
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spiritual  food,  and  thus  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  poison  of  delusion.  Instead  of  this,  they  are 
too  fond  of  raisine  the  cry  that  the  church  is  in 
danger.  If  proselytism  exists,  it  is  a  disgrace  only 
to  the  clergyman  in  whose  parish  it  takes  place. 
What,  if  they  do  their  duty,  can  members  of  the 
church  of  England  fear  ?  They  meet  their  anta- 
gonists on  more  than  equal  terms.  Should  any 
one,  indeed,  attempt  to  preach  up  the  Rights  of 
Man^  or  teach  insubordination  to  lawful  authority, 
to  silence  him  would  be  a  work  of  necessity ;  but 
popery  has  nothing  in  it  of  this  dangerous  tendency, 
and  may  be  met  fairly  in  the  field  of  argument." 
"  Penal  laws,"  he  afterwards  said,  "  can  never  de- 
fend the  country  against  popery.  I  cannot  help 
making  the  remark  here,  that  opinion  may  be  too 
much  under  the  protection  of  law.  A  little  opposi- 
tion is  no  bad  thipg ;— it  makes  persons  attentive  to 
their  duty,  and  may  be  as  useful  in  the  church  as  in 
the  senate."  Windham,  rather  an  ingenious  than  a 
profound  thinker,  usually  spoke  more  from  temper, 
or  the  humour  of  the  moment,  than  from  any  syste* 
matic  views  or  convictions :  but  his  nature  was  noble 
and  generous,  so  that  his  passions  and  prejudices 
were  at  least  as  good  as  most  men's  principles ; 
and  the  universal  feeling  that  there  was  no  selfish- 
ness or  gall  about  him,  made  him  be  borne  with 
in  the  utterance  of  many  blunt  truths,  or  half- 
truths;  which  hit  hard  enough  sometimes  upon  his 
own  party,  and  which  would  have  left  rankling 
sores  coming  from  any  other  tongue.  In  reply  to 
this  speech  Mildmay  defended  his  bill  in  the  best 
way  he  could.  It  introduced  no  new  principle, 
he  contended,  into  the  criminal  law  of  the  country. 
The  establishment  of  monastic  communities  was 
distinctly  prohibited  in  the  Relief  Bill  of  1791,  the 
motion  for  bringing  in  which  Windham  himself 
had  seconded  in  a  speech  replete  with  the  most 
satisfactory  arguments.  He  spoke  of  an  opposition 
to  the  measure  which  had  been  industriously  fo- 
mented out  of  doors ;  but  this,  he  said,  was,  in  his 
mind,  an  additional  reason  why  the  House  should 
adopt  it.  *'  Can  it  be  expected,"  he  asked,  *'  that 
we  are  to  sit  still,  and  tamely  see  the  constitution 
of  this  country  undermined  by  a  set  of  men  whom 
we  have  received  here  from  motives  of  compas- 
sion, and  to  take  no  steps  to  prevent  it,  merely 
from  the  apprehension  of  inflaming  the  public 
mind  against  the  Catholics  ?"  The  professions  of 
the  superiors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  them- 
selves, he  observed,  and  their  own  advertisements, 
show^  that  they  undertook  indiscriminately  the 
education  both  of  children  of  their  own  communion 
and  of  those  of  Protestant  parents ;  and  in  some 
instances  they  professed  to  educate  the  children  of 
the  indigent  gratuitously.  "  This,"  said  Mildmay, 
**  appears  to  me  to  be  offering  bribes  and  tempta- 
tions to  obtain  the  instruction  of  Protestant  chil- 
dren ;  and,  so  long  as  we  profess  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, such  practices  ought  not  to  be  suffered.  I 
am  in  possession  of  an  official  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  consequence  of  very  heavy  complaints 


that  were  made  by  his  lordship  to  the  French 
bishop  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  House.  In  his  answer,  the  Bishop 
of  Leon  does  not  apologise  for  the  conduct  of  the 
emigrants,  but  tells  us  distinctly  that  he  considers 
them  perfectly  justified  under  the  letter  of  our  ex- 
isting laws."  The  Hon.  Dudley  Ryder  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Harrowby)  also  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  which  he  maintained  was  "  an  enabling 
bill,  and  not  a  bill  to  coerce,  to  restrain,  and  to 
punish."  The  existence  of  monasteries  in  this 
country  was  already  directly  contrary  to  several 
statutes.  The  present  bill — his  only  objection  to 
which  was  that  it  carried  toleration  too  far— 
**  would  operate  as  a  protection  to  the  Catholics, 
and  would  reconcile  the  populace  to  their  residence 
in  Great  Britain."  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Benjamin)  Hobhouse,  then  sitting  for 
Bletchingley,  delivered  a  speech  of  some  length, 
from  which  we  may  glean  a  few  facts.  He  com- 
menced by  asserting  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
our  law  to  inflict  penalties  and  disabilities  upon 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  not 
on  account  of  their  religious  tenets,  but  on  account 
of  their  political  opinions  only.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics among  our  own  subjects  had  now,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  entitled  themselves  to  the  benefits 
of  the  act  of  1791,  by  making  the  declaration 
therein  prescribed.  In  regard  to  the  foreign  mo- 
nastic establishments  that  had  been  transferred  to 
this  country,  and  the  schools  or  seminaries  con- 
nected with  them,  Mr.  Hobhouse  made  the  follow- 
ing statement : — ^^  The  societies  of  English  ladies 
who  were  bound  by  religious  vows  abroad,  and 
who  have  resided  in  this  country  since  1794,  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  in  number,  and  contained,  in 
the  whole,  rather  more  than  200  persons,  including 
a  few  French  or  Flemish  servants.  Those  ladies 
were,  for  the  most  part,  sprung  from  some  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  the  kingdom.  The 
societies  of  foreign  ladies  were  four  in  number,  and 
consisted  of  about  50  individuals.  Of  male  socie- 
ties there  were  only  four,  three  of  which  were 
entirely  composed  of  English  from  Douay  and 
Bomhem.  With  respect  to  the  French  emigrant 
clergy,  probably  not  500,  out  of  the  5000  now  in 
England,  belonged  to  any  religious  order."  Nor 
was  it  probable  that  any  increase  was  taking  place 
in  the  numbers  of  the  persons  of  either  sex,  resi- 
dent in  England,  who  were  thus  bound  by  monastic 
vows :  of  the  women,  at  least,  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  60  had  died  since  1794,  and  only 
20  had  been  added  in  their  room.  As  for  pro- 
perty, they  had  none  or  next  to  none.  "  They  lost 
their  houses  and  moveables  by  the  violence  of  our 
enemies.  Their  funds,  which  were  lodged  in  the 
Bank  of  Vienna,  our  magnanimous  ally  the  em- 
peror had  seized,  and  transferred  the  poor  wan- 
derers over  to  our  charity  and  compassion.  To 
the  bounty  of  individuals,  and  the  money  they 
received  for  the  education  of  children,  they  were 
indebted  for  their  subsistence.  ...  It  was  cer- 
tainly true  that  many  of  them  took  pupils^  but 
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they  confined  themselves  to  the  children  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  conformably  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  law.  He  had  the  authority  of  the  most 
respectable  abbesses  and  directors  for  saying, 
that  they  never  knowingly  admitted  the  child 
of  any  Protestant.  Only  two  instances  had  oc- 
curred in  which  this  rule  was  violated;  but 
both  were  the  result  of  deception ;  and,  the  mo- 
ment the  children  were  discovered  to  belong  to 
Protestant  parents,  they  were  dismissed."  The 
fact  was,  he  afterwards  stated,  that  "  the  Roman 
Catholic  families,  who  used  to  send  their  children 
abroad  for  education,  now  placed  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  in  these  religious  houses." 
After  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  which  was  well 
calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  House,  or 
on  the  country.  Sir  William  Scott  spoke  from  the 
ministerial  side  against  the  bill,  although  he  de- 
sired, he  said,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  schools 
and  monastic  institutions,  and  was  favourable  to  the 
adoption  of  some  temporary  regulations  for  that 
purpose ;  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Ix)rd)  Erskine,  from  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition, in  support  of  the  measure.  Scott  admitted 
that  the  accounts  that  had  been  given  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  monastic  persons,  although  they  rested 
on  general  assertion,  and  could  not  be  received  as 
absolutely  correct  till  confirmed  by  official  returns, 
were  probably  very  near  the  truth ;  but  "  with  re- 
spect to  the  males,"  he  observed,  "  there  was  one 
fallacy,  which  he  wished  to  detect.  These  institu- 
tions were  looked  on  as  consisting  of  monks, 
whereas  they  were  composed  either  of  secular 
priests  exclusively,  or  of  secular  priests  and  re- 
figieux,  a  distinct  description  of  persons  from  those 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  bill."  Erskine  argued 
that,  looking  to  the  nature  of  the  title  by  which 
the  reigning  family  sat  upon  the  throne,  it  was 
impossible  to  brush  away  at  once  all  the  legal 
disabilities  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  re- 
mained subject ;  *'  but,  as  to  the  bill  itself,  although 
it  took  caution  against  the  growth  of  Catholic  in- 
fluence, it  would,  if  passed  into  law,  be  an  enabling 
statute,  as  without  it  these  foreign  Catholics  would 
be  subject  to  severities  from  which  they  would 
now  be  exempted.  Monasteries,  since  the  Re- 
formation, were  not  English  institutions;  they 
could  not  be  retired  from  view,  like  Protestant 
establishments.  The  worship  of  their  votaries  was 
not  only  open  to  the  magistrates,  but  to  all  who 
chose  to  be  present;  and,  if  they  barred  their 
doors,  they  were  subject  to  all  the  penalties  of  the 
ancient  laws Without  the  bill  these  fo- 
reigners could  not  have  remained  a  single  hour  in 
England,  independently  of  the  Alien  Act,  without 
a  licence  from  the  crown  ;  and  he  could  not  there- 
fore but  insist  that,  if  it  passed  into  a  law,  it  would 
be  an  enabling  statute,  because,  though  the  licence 
was  still  necessary,  yet,  when  thus  sanctioned  and 
encouraged  by  parliament,  its  permanent  operation 
was  certain."  In  fact,  however,  if  the  royal  licence 
Erskine  talked  of  was  really  required,  it  was  in  the 
circumstances  sure  to  be  granted,  without  hesitation 


and  as  a  matter  of  course,  whether  the  present  bill 
should  be  passed  or  no.     Sheridan,  who  spoke 
next,  without  meddling  with  his  friend  Erskine's 
law,  deprecated  the  measure  in  strong  terms,  as 
*'  fraught  with  everything  that  must  insult  the 
pride  and  alarm  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  this  country."     **  As  to  the  objects  of  the 
bill,"  he  observed,  "  or  rather  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  objects  of  it,  there  was  no  power 
to  remove  them,  for  they  were  natural-bom  sub- 
jects of  this  realm,  and  could  not  be  put  under  the 
operation  of  the  Alien  Act.    The  friends  of  the  bill 
confounded  vows  with  legal  obligations;  whereas 
there  was,  in  this  country,  no  legal  power  of  at- 
taching any  civil  punishment  to  those  who  broke 
their  vows.     Any  number  of  ladies  might  meet 
together,  and  make  a  vow  that  they  would  die  old 
maids;  but  they  could  not  be  bound  by  law  to 
observe  that  vow."    Afterwards  he  "  proceeded," 
continues  the  report,  **  to  read  a  number  of  docu- 
ments, by  which  it  appeared  that  the  mistresses  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  boarding-schools  had  beeo 
asked  the  question,  whether  they  had  any  Pro- 
testant young  ladies  under  their  care,  or  whether 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  admitting  them  as  pupils  ? 
The  uniform   answer  was.  None,  none;   never. 
They  were  also  asked,  if  they  offered  to  educate, 
or  did  really  educate,  Protestant  young  women  for 
nothing  ?    They  never  were  guilty  of  such  a  thing, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  then  the  youi^ 
women  were  Catholics,  not  Protestants.   A  foolish 
alarm  had  also  been  sent  abroad  respecting  the 
number  of  emigrant  clergy  now  in  this  country  ; 
they  were  said  to  amount  to  5000 ;  and  persons 
had  even  been  absurd  enough  to  say,  that  in  one 
county  alone  they  had  converted  2000  housemaids. 
How  this  wonderful  conversion  was  brought  about 
he  could  not  well  conceive  :  the  emigrant  priests 
spoke  but  litde  English,  and  our  housemaids  spoke 
as  liule  French."    He  then  stated  that  of  the  se- 
venteen convents  established  in  the  country  only 
nine  took  in  pupils.  All  the  documents  from  which 
he  made  these  statements  he  was  ready  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House ;  and  his  wish  was  that  a  committee 
might  be  appointed  to  inspect  them,  and  to  report 
whether  they  saw  any  necessity  for  the  present 
measure.   In  conclusion  Sheridan  sud,  *'  Nothing, 
in  his  mind,  could  be  more  inauspicious  than  audi 
a  bill  at  this  time,  when  we  were  on  the  point  of 
a  union  with  a  country  three-fourths  of  whose 
inhabitants  were  Cathohcs.     This  bill  was   not 
worthy  of  being,  as  it  were,  the  legacy  of  the  last 
English  parliament  to  its  successors.    It  was  hurt- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics,  incompatible 
with  our  professions  of  liberality,  not  countenanced 
by  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  possibly  intro- 
ductory of  great  public  mischief^  as  well  as  private 
vexation."    The  motion  for  going  into  committee, 
however,  after  a  few  words  in  its  support  from  Mr. 
Perceval,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  52  to  24 ; 
and  the  bill  was  accordingly  committed  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  it  was  read  a  thiitl 
time  and  passed.  It  was  now  ordered  to  be  entitled 
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"  An  Act  to  prevent  any  addition  to  the  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  certain  foreign  religious  Or- 
ders, or  Communities,  lately  settled  in  this  King- 
dom, and  to  regulate  the  Education  of  Youth  by 
such  persons.'' 

Being  now  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  the  bill  was  read 
there  a  first  and  second  time  without  opposition ; 
but,  on  the  motion  for  committing  it,  Horsley,  now 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  opened  the 
attack  upon  it  in  a  speech  of  great  ability,  force, 
and  clearness.  His  objection  to  the  measure  he 
declared  to  be,  that  in  one  respect  it  was  unneces- 
sary, and  in  another  unconstitutional.  *Mt  is 
unnecessary,'*  he  said,  "  as  a  means  of  security 
against  the  dangers  it  foresees,  not  because  the 
apprehension  is  altogether  groundless,  but  because 
the  security  is  already  provided  by  the  existing 
laws ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  new  power  which  it 
would  give  to  the  crown,  it  is  perfectly  unconstitu- 
tional." On  the  subject  of  the  existing  laws  re- 
lating to  Roman  Catholics,  he  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  they  all  applied  equally,  without 
any  difference  or  discrimination,  to  the  natund-bom 
subjects  of  his  majesty  and  to  aliens.  So  also  did 
the  statutes  that  had  been  recently  passed  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  some  penalties, 
upon  certain  conditions.  Further,  by  these  late 
statutes  not  one  of  the  old  penal  statutes  was  re- 
pealed (except,  indeed,  certain  clauses  in  an  act 
>f  the  11  and  12  of  William  III.,  subjecting  any 
popish  ecclesiastic  who  should  say  mass,  or  any 
papist  who  should  keep  a  school,  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, granting  a  reward  of  100/.  for  the 
ronTiction  of  a  popish  ecclesiastic,  and  creating 
«rtain  disabilities  of  taking  lands  by  descent,  de- 
mise, or  limitation ;  which  were  repealed  by  the  act 
if  1778).  The  act  of  1791  only  declared  that  any 
ioman  Catholic  who  should  have  subscribed  a 
ertain  oath  and  declaration  should  no  longer  be 
iable  to  prosecution  for  certain  overt  acts  of  popery 
herein  named :  if  he  refused  or  neglected  to  take 
nd  subscribe  the  said  oath  and  declaration,  the 
nrepealed  statutes  still  remained  in  full  force 
gainst  him.  What  then  were  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  these  statutes  ?  By  the  3  Jac.  1.,  cap.  4, 
§  22  and  23,  and  also  by  the  23  Eliz.  cap.  1,  it 
ras  high  treason  for  any  person  within  the  king's 
ominions  either  to  reconcile  or  to  be  reconciled 
)  the  Pope  or  see  of  Rome.  No  person,  indeed, 
rho  had  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  act  of 
791  could  now  be  prosecuted  for  being  reconciled 
»  Rome ;  but  Horsley  maintained  that  there  was 
othing  in  that  act,  or  in  any  other  upon  the  sta- 
ite-book,  which  affected  the  offence  of  converting 
r  attempting  to  convert  any  other  person  to  the 
dpish  faith :  that  was  still  high  treason.  But, 
'ter  all,  this  was  not  one  of  the  dangers  against 
hich  the  bill  pretended  to  provide.  It  was  prin- 
pally  directed  against  the  danger  apprehended 
om  the  impunity  given  by  the  act  of  1791  to 
oman  Catholic  tutors  and  schoolmasters,  and  of 
hich  it  was  supposed  that  the  fugitives  from 
ranee  might  avail  themselves.    Horsley  admitted 


it  to  be  the  fact  that  among  these  fugitives  were 
many  regulars  of  both  sexes.  ''  The  monks,  how- 
ever," he  said,  "  are  very  few ;  and  the  far  greater 
proportion  both  of  monks  and  nuns  are  the  na- 
tural-born subjects  of  his  majesty — ^English  monks 
and  English  nuns,  who  were  settled  in  convents  of 
their  own  in  France  and  Flanders,  because  they 
could  make  no  such  settlement  in  their  own  coun- 
try. . .  .With  these  some  French  monastics  of  both 
sexes  have  made  their  escape ;  and  they  are  now 
all  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in 
houses  in  which  the  remaining  members  of  each 
convent  live  in  common."  The  communities  of 
monks  were*  one  of  English  Benedictines,  settled 
at  Acton  Barnell,  near  Shrewsbury ;  another  of  the 
same  order,  at  Vernon  Hall,  near  Liverpool ;  one 
of  English  Franciscans,  near  Northallerton ;  and 
one  of  English  Dominicans,  at  Carshalton,  in  Sur- 
rey. The  individuals  collected  in  these  four  esta- 
blishments were  no  more  than  26  in  number ;  and 
these,  with  the  addition  of  five  Cistercians  of  the 
order  of  La  Trappe,  settled  near  Wareham,  and 
five  Carthusians  near  Wardour  Castle,  made  the 
sum  total  of  monks,  English  and  French,  settled 
in  England.  The  nuns  were  more  numerous, 
consisting  of  the  surviving  members  of  twenty-two 
convents  in  all,  of  which  eighteen  were  English 
and  only  four  French.  The  English  houses  the 
right  reverend  prelate  did  not  enumerate:  the 
French  he  stated  to  be,  the  Bemardine  Dames, 
from  the  Abbey  Desprez  at  Douay,  settled  at  Pen- 
tonville,  near  Islington ;  the  ladies  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  settled  near  Little  Chelsea; 
the  Benedictine  Dames  of  Montargis,  at  Bodney 
Hall,  in  Norfolk ;  and  the  Hospitali^res  of  Cam- 
bray,  at  or  near  llford,  in  Essex.  Altogether,  the 
number  of  nuns,  both  French  and  English,  cer  • 
tainly  did  not  exceed  360  persons.  *'  My  lords," 
continued  Horsley,  "  all  these  persons  (with  the 
exception  of  the  ten  French  monks  *)  have  quali- 
fied themselves  to  be  teachers  of  youth  according 
to  the  statute  of  the  3l8t  of  the  king ;  and  thev 
have  opened  schools  at  their  respective  habita- 
tions— the  monks  for  boys,  and  the  nuns  for  young 
ladies.  My  lords,  I,  for  my  part,  am  well  pleased 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  are  at 
last  furnished  with  the  means  of  education  for 
their  sons  and  daughters  within  the  kingdom.  It 
was  a  cruel  and  a  weak  policy  to  compel  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  send  their  cluldren  abroad  for 
that  liberal  education  which  they  could  not  receive 
at  home;  and  I  believe  your  lordships  will  agree 
with  me  that  a  Roman  Catholic  education  at  home 
is  a  much  better  thing  than  a  Roman  Catholic 
education  in  a  foreign  country.  For  this  reason 
I  rejoice  at  the  institution  of  respectable  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom." 
He  then  showed  that  by  the  act  of  1791  no  person 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  \iho  should 
receive  into  his  school  the  child  of  any  Protestant 
fi&ther  could  have  any  benefit  from  that  act ;  it  was 
especially  so  provided  by  the  13ti],  14th,  15th, 
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and  16th  clauses ;  consequently  a  person  so  offend- 
ing was  subject  to  the  penalties  of  all  the  subsist- 
ing statutes  against  popish  schoolmasters ;  to  the 
forfeiture  of  10/.  a  month  and  one  year's  impri- 
sonment, besides  being  disabled  from  ever  again 
acting  as  a  teacher,  by  the  23  Eliz.  c.  1,  §  6;  and 
to  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  for  every  day  he  might 
have  kept  school,  by  the  1  Jac.  c.  4,  which  latter 
statute  further  encouraged  informations  by  pro- 
viding that  half  the  penalty  should  go  to  the  king 
and  half  to  the  person  suing.    Then,  as  for  the 
other  danger  apprehended  by  the  framers  of  the 
bill,  namely,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  settlements 
of  these  monks  and  nuns  from  France,  monastic 
institutions  might  gain  a  permanent  establishment 
in  this  country,  "  My  lords,*'  said  Horsley,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  case  of  the  nuns,  of  whom 
alone  the  numbers  could  inspire  any  alarm,  *^if 
any  ten,  or  twenty,  or  a  larger  number  of  these 
ladies  should  choose  to  take  a  great  house,  where 
they  may  live  together  as  they  have  been  used  to 
do  all  their  lives,  and  lead  their  lives  according  to 
their  old  habits, — getting  up  in  the  morning  and 
retiring  at  night  at  stated  hours,  dining  upon  fish 
on  some  days  of  the  week,  upon  eggs  on  others, — 
I  protest  I  can  discover  no  crime,  no  harm,  no 
danger  in  all  this ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  why  we 
should  be  anxious  to  prevent  it."    But  it  was 
feared  they  might  inveigle  English  women  to  join 
them,  and  so  monastic  institutions  might  be  per- 
manently re-established  in  the  country.    To  show 
the  groundlessness  of  this  apprehension  Horsley 
quoted  the  llth  section  of  the  act  of  1191,  which 
provided  that  nothing  contained  in  that  act  should 
make  it  lawful  to  found,  endow,  or  establish  any 
monastic  society  in  this  country,  and  that  all  uses, 
trusts,  and  dispositions,  whether  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  which  might  have  been  deemed 
superstitious  or  unlawful  previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  act,  should  continue  to  be  so  deemed  and 
taken.     Now,  by  the  1  Geo.  I.,  sess.  2,  c.  50,  pro- 
perty of  any  kind,  or  granted  in  any  way,  devised, 
bequeathed,  or  settled   upon  trust,   so  that  the 
profits  might  be  applied  to  any  abbey,  priory, 
convent,  nunnery,  college  of  Jesuits,  or  seminary 
or  school  of  popish  education,  was  forfeited  to  the 
king  for  the  use  of  the  public.     "  I  think,  my 
lords,"  observed  Horsley,  "  there  is  little  danger 
that  any  monastic  society  without  funds  of  any 
sort  for  its  subsistence  will  be  of  long  duration." 
In  point  of  fact,  he  went  on  to  explain,  only  two 
cases  had  occurred  among  the  English  nuns  of 
professions  having  been  made  in  this  country; 
and  in  both  instances  the  parties  were  young  ladies 
who  had  been  upon  their  probation  abroad  before 
the  storm  fell  upon  the  convents  there.    But  no- 
thing even  of  this  kind  was  likely  to  occur  again, 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  it  should,  it  was  already  punish- 
able by  law.     While  Horsley  was  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  cases,  he  was  stopped  by  the 
Chancellor  (Lord  Loughborough),  who  observed 
that  it  would  be  belter  not  to  go  into  the  details, 
"  sincef  whatever  might  be  said  in  extenuation,  the 


thing  was  certainly  a  high  offence  against  the  laws, 
and  the  discovery  of  particular  instances  might 
subject  the  persons  concerned  to  severe  prosecu- 
tions."    Horsley  stated  that  he  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  believe,  and  could  almost  venture  to 
assure  the  House,  that  the  vicars  apostolic,  well 
aware  of  the  illegality  of  the  practice,  had  cau- 
tioned their  people  against  it,  and  would  use  their 
utmost  influence  to  prevent  it  in  future.     Nor  did 
he  suppose  that  any  worse  cases  had  occurred 
among  the  French  sisterhoods,  or  that  there  was 
any  greater  probability  that  the  thing  would  be 
repeated  among  them  than  among  the  English 
nuns.    He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  means 
of  security  propcoed  to  be  provided  by  the  bill, 
which  he  denounced  as  most  unconstitutional.    It 
was  true  enough,  as  the  preamble  declared,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  permit,  under  certain  restrictions, 
the  residence  here  of  these  foreign  religious  per- 
sons; "for,"  said  his  lordship,  "with  respect  to 
the  far  greater  part  of  them,  their  residence,  upon 
the  condition  of  their  taking  the  oaths  required  by 
law,  cannot  but  be  permitted.    The  nuns  in  the 
proportion  of  nine  to  two,  and  the  monks  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty-six  to  ten,  are  natural-bom 
subjects;   and,  having  taken  the  oaths,  have  a 
right  to  reside  here,  in  their  own  country,  without 
any  restrictions."    The  fact  being,  then,  that  here 
they  were,  and  could  not  be  sent  away,  the  bill 
proceeded  to  enact  that  the  king  might  grant  them 
his  royal  licence  and  authority  to  continue  to  reside 
(which  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  them  was 
wholly  unnecessary),  and  "  to  perform  and  obeerve, 
within  their  respective  houses,  the  rites  and  ordi- 
nances of  their  respective  institutions,  any  law  or 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'       This 
Horsley  maintained  to  be  perfectly  unconsSitii- 
tional.      Under  this  provision  the  superiors  of 
these  religious  houses  would  be  empowered  by  his 
majesty's  royal  licence,  under  pretence  of  admink- 
tering  penance,  to  imprison  and  otherwise  nudtieal 
the  persons  of  his  majesty's  subjects.     Farther,  a 
Roman  Catholic  monastery  could  not  be  fouDdcd 
without  the  interposition  of  the  bishop  or  other 
superior  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church : 
so  by  the  proposed  licence  the  kmg  was  to  give, 
not  barely  a  religious,  but  a  civil  or  political  efiiec: 
to  such  acts  of  the  popish  hierarchy.     Nay,  more ; 
the  Roman   Catholic  bishop,   or  vicar  apostolic, 
could  not  act  in  such  a  matter  of  himself;  he  must 
be  specially  empowered  by  a  bull  of  the  pope. 
"  Your  lordships  know,"  continued  Horsley, "  that 
the  importation,  or  putting  in  use,  of  any  faculty, 
dispensation,  bull,  or  instrument  whatever,  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  is  prohibited  by  a  multitude  of  sta- 
tutes, under  the  highest  penalties;   but,  with  all 
these  prohibitions  ot  the  law,  the  king  by  this  IhU 
will  be  empowered,  in  the  instance  of  settling  a 
monastery  or  convent  here,  to  dispense."    This  be 
likened  to  the  dispensing  power  claimed  and  at- 
tempted to  be  exercised  by  James  II.    In  conclu- 
sion,  the  right  reverend  prelate  stated  that  the  only 
part  of  the  bill  of  which  he  did  not  wholly  dis- 
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approve  was  the  clause  requiring  Roman  Catholic 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  of  a  certain 
description  to  make  an  annual  return  of  their 
schools  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  But  even  this 
he  would  rather  have  made  part  of  a  general  hill 
for  the  regulation  of  all  schools — a  matter  which, 
he  declared,  loudly  called  for  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  *'  Time  was,  my  lords,"  he  exclaimed, 
"when  schools  were  imder  some  control;  but, 
since  the  statute  of  the  19th  of  the  king,  for  the 
further  relief  of  Protestant  dissenting  ministers, 
they  have  been  under  none.  A  schoolmaster  has 
only  to  declare  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  a  Pro- 
testant dissenting  from  the  established  church  of 
England,  and  to  profess  his  general  belief  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  terms  required  of  dissenting 
ministers, — and  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  him, 
*  Why  have  you  opened  school  here  ?  Whom  do 
you  teach  ?  or,  What  do  you  teach  them  ?*  My 
lords,  the  consequence  is,  that  schools  of  much 
worse  things  than  popery  abound  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom, — schools  of  Jacobinical  religion,  and 
of  Jacobinical  politics ;  that  is  to  say,  schools  of 
atheism  and  disloyalty, — schools  in  the  shape  and 
disguise  of  charity  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  in 
which  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  very  lowest 
orders  are  enlightened,  that  is,  taught  to  despise 
religion  and  the  laws  and  all  subordination.   Books 


have  been  composed  for  the  use  of  such  schools, 
of  the  most  dangerous  tendency.  I  know  that  this 
is  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis." The  system  of  Sunday  schools,  generally 
regarded  as  having  been  founded  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rmkes,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Gloucester 
Journal,  had  been  in  operation  for  nearly  twenty 
years  by  this  time,  and  had  no  doubt  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good;  the  instances,  if  any,  in 
which  it  had  been  abused  to  the  purposes  stated 
in  this  burst  of  fervent  high  church  and  state  zeal 
must  have  been  very  rare.  Having  thus  cleared 
his  breast,  the  right  reverend  prelate  sat  down, 
afler  formally  moving  that  the  bill  should  be  com- 
mitted for  that  day  three  months.  His  speech 
probably  determined  the  fate  of  the  measure.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Brownlow  North,  a  younger 
brother  of  Lord  North)  ventured  a  few  feeble  words 
in  its  support ;  and  Lord  Loughborough,  the  Chan- 
cellor, also  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  contained 
some  good  provisions,  and  misht  be  amended  so 
as  to  be  highly  useful ;  but  another  minister.  Lord 
Grenville,  the  foreign  secretary,  agreed  with  Hors- 
ley  in  denouncing  it  as  both  unnecessary  and  mis- 
chievous ;  and  the  motion  for  committing  it  that 
day  three  months — in  other  words,  for  throwing  it 
out — was  agreed  to,  apparently  without  a  division. 
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CHAPTER  III, 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


T  will  be  con- 
venient  to  consi- 
der the  History 
of  the  Legisla- 
tion during  this 
period  under 
the  following 
heads : — 

I.  Constitu- 
tional Legis- 
lation. 

II.  Legisla- 
tion RELATING 

TO  Property, 

REAL  AND  PER- 
SONAL. 

III.  Criminal  or  Penal  Legislation. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  Legislation. 

Some  such  classification  as  the  above  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  great  extent  of  the  legislation  of 
the  period  ;  the  legislation  of  the  first  forty  years 
of  tne  reign  of  George  III.  being  about  equal  in 
bulk  to  all  the  legislation  from  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  down  to  the  commencement  of 
George  III.'s  reign. 

I.  Constitutional  Legislation. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  include  such  legisla- 
tion as  concerns  the  sovereign  power  itself,  and 
the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  various  powers 
lodged  in  the  respective  limbs  or  branches  of  that 
sovereign  power.  It  is  extremely  difficult  in  juris- 
prudence (almost  as  difficult  as  to  make  definitions 
which  shall  be  perfect)  to  make  classifications 
which  shall  not  trench  upon  or  nm  into  each  other. 
Thus,  under  the  head  of  Criminal  liCgislation,  we 
shall  find  ranged,  for  convenience,  several  offences 
which,  under  the  aspect  of  offences  against  the 
state  or  constitution,  might  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  Constitutional  Legislation. 

In  the  case  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Has- 
tings, it  was  determined  that  an  impeachment  did 
not  abate  bv  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  In  his 
'  History  of  British  India,'  Mr.  Mill  says  that 
almost  all  the  lawyers  in  the  House,  Mr.  Erskine 
among  them,  contended  vehemently  that  tlie  dis- 
solution of  parliament  abated  the  impeachment.* 

•  HUL  of  Brit|«ti  liidia,  vol.  t.  pp.  171,  I7f ,  kc. 


But  this  is  not  quite  a  fair  statement  of  the  k 
Although  in  the  Commons  the  majoritr  of  k 
eminent  names  among  the  lawyers  does  cotiiair 
appear  on  the  side  he  mentions,  in  the  LorditiK 
majority  was  the  other  way;  for  Lords  Ljb^ 
borough,  Camden,  and  Mansfield  voted  agaimttle 
abatement  of  the  impeachment    Whatever  is^ 


Lord  Lovohbobouob. 

ment,  therefore,  there  might  be  raised  aguostik 
lawyers  as  a  class,  from  the  fact  of  their  maintv- 
ing,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  dissolution  of  peii^ 
ment  did  or  did  not  abate  the  impeachiBat,i 
inconclusive.     And  the  attempt  to  draw  sock  i 
inference  here  only  shows  how  much  even  ib| 
sighted  men  will  be  misled  in  their  logic  by  tk 
dislikes.     In  order  to  comprehend  the  gn^ 
of  the  decision  which  was  come  to  on  thii  F 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  Mp 
of  the  history  of  the  English  parliament 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  then,  that  origiMBr 
that  is,  soon  after  the  Conquest — the  ComtmaeOt 
ciliumy  or  Aula  Regis^  contained  within  itKlf ' 
the  powers  which  are  now  distributed  amoof  t 
various  courts  of  law  and  equity,  the  two  ko« 
of  parliament,  the  privy  council,  and  the  cafa 
council.  In  other  words,  this  great  court  or  (* 
cil  exercised  at  once  the  legislative,  the  ja^ 
and  the  administrative  or  executive  funclioni 
process  of  time,  as  the  laws  became  coinplia 
and  voluminous,  a  portion  of  the  judicial  flmc^ 
was  transferred  to  the  common  law  judges 
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ing,  however,  a  residuum  in  the  sovereign  power, 
t.  e.  in  the  king  and  his  council— in  other  words, 
the  Commune  Concilium^  or  Aula  Regis^  above- 
mentioned.  In  cases  where  the  common  law  did 
not  provide  a  remedy,  the  resort  was  to  the  king 
in  council.  Then,  after  a  time,  another  portion  of 
the  judicial  functions  was  separated  from  the  great 
council,  and  lodged  in  the  chancellor,*  leaving  still 
a  further  residuum  in  the  great  council ;  part  of 
which  residuum  is  now  exercised  by  the  Privy 
Council  and  part  by  the  House  of  Lords-f  For, 
though  the  House  of  Commons  is  also  a  limb,  and 
a  very  important  one,  of  the  sovereignty,  it  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  exercised,  by  itself  alone, 
stricdy  judicial  functions,  except  in  cases  where 
its  own  members  were  specially  concerned ;  which 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Commons  were  not  constituent  members  of  the 
great  national  council  till  that  council  had  lost 
somewhat  of  its  primary  character  of  a  court  of 
justice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale^  has  indeed  shown 
from  ancient  records  that  (according  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  plenum  parliamenium — con- 
sisting of  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  sometimes  applied  to  both  houses  only — 
and  the  curia  parliamenii^  curia  in  parliamento 
coram  nobis,  &c.,  meaning  the  Upper  House  of 
parliament,)  errors  of  inferior  courts  were  exa- 
mined in  two  ways,  or  kinds  of  courts,  viz.  in 
pleno  parliamento,  and  in  the  Lords'  House. 
The  examination  of  errors  in  pleno  parliamenio, 
and  the  decision  thereof  by  consent  of  both 
houses,  he  calls  an  extraordinary  way,  because 
'*  of  latter  ages  much  disused.'*  The  other  he 
calls  ordinary,  because  the  method  then  and  for 
some  ages  past  ^'most  if  not  altogether  in  use." 
He  then  cites  many  ancient  instances  from  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  where,  upon  petition  of  parties 
unduly  attaint,  or  their  heirs,  the  records  of  the 
attainders  were  brought  in  plenum  parUamentum, 
and  errors  assigned  and  judgments  thereupon  re- 
versed. He  then  adds  that,  touching  reversal  and 
affirmance  by  writ  of  error  in  pleno  parliamento^ 
which  was  not  so  usual  as  petitions,  the  only 
precedent  that  he  had  found  was  that  in  Rastall's 
JBntries,  title  Error  en  Parlement,  which  appears, 
he  says,  *^  to  be  a  writ  of  error  brought  in  the  par- 

*  It  uvpean  to  hare  been  the  opinfcm  of  Lord  Chief  Juitice  Hale 
and  of  Lord  ChanoeUor  Hardwicke,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
cluuBcelloT  wa«  the  renduum  of  the  judicial  power  left  in  the  Aula  Re- 
giM,  or  Commmte  CcmeUimm,  after  the  aeparaUon  of  the  common  law 
ooarts  from  that  grent  court.  See  Mr.  Justice  Story's  '  Commentaries 
on  Equity  Jurisprudence,  as  administered  in  England  and  America/ 
Tol.  i.  p.  48. 

-f-  See  Blockstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  2S9,  et  uq. ;  also  toI.  HL 
p.  57.  Lord  Erskine.  in  hb  celebrated  speech  on  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial  in  the  case  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Dean  of  St.  Anaph.  said : 
*<  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  when  this  great  office  (that  of  Chief 
Joatidary)  was  abolished,  and  the  present  courts  at  Westminster  esta- 
blished by  a  distribution  of  its  powers,  the  barons  preserved  that  sn- 
preme  superintending  jurisdicUon,  which  ne\'er  belonged  to  the  justi- 
ciar, but  to  themselves  onlr,  as  the  jurors  in  the  king's  courts :  a 
iariadiction  which,  when  nobility,  IVom  being  territorial  and  feodal, 
became  personal  and  honorary,  was  assumed  and  exercised  by  the 
peers  of  England*  who,  without  anv  delegation  of  judicial  authority 
ftom  the  crown,  form  to  this  day  the  supreme  and  final  court  of  Eng- 
lish law.  judging  In  the  last  resort  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  sitting 
upon  the  lives  of  the  peerage,  in  their  ancient  and  genuine  characters, 
AS  tbe  paret  of  one  another."    81  St.  Tr.  97%. 

X  Jurisdiction  of  Lords'  House  of  Parliament,  ch.  23. 
TOL.  III. — GEO.  III. 


liament  of  1  Hen.  VII.,  upon  a  judgment  given  in 
the  King's  Bench  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  The 
writ  was  to  remove  the  record  coram  nobis  in  par- 
liamento, uty  inspectis  recordo  et  processu  pradictis, 
nos,  de  consilio  et  advisamento  dondnorum  spi' 
ritualium  et%iemporalium  et  communitatis  in 
parliamento  nostro  prcedicto  existentium,  ultenus 
pro  err  ore  illo  corregendo  fieri  faciamus,  quod  de 
jure  et  secundian  legem  et  consuetudinem  regni 
AnglicB  fuerit  faciendum^     He  then  makes  the 
following  observations  on  this  particular  case: — 
"  This   writ  seems  to  be  in  that  very  case  of 
1  Hen.  VII.  19,  Howerdine's  case;  and  the  time 
of  its  issue  and  the  first  letters  of  some  of  the 
names  seem  to  accord  with  the  parties  in  that  re- 
cord :  upon  which  case,  notwithstanding,  the  judges 
there  agree  that  the  Commons  ought  not  to  have  a 
voice,  but  only  the  Lords,  with  the  advice  of  the 
judges ;  and  possibly  there  might  be  a  new  writ 
brought  accordingly.     But  surely  such  a  writ  as 
this,  though  not  in  the  usual  form  that  obtained  in 
latter  ages,  might  issue ;  and  upon  such  a  writ  the 
Commons  would  have  been  interested  in  the  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  the  proceeding 
upon  petition  of  error  above  mentioned,  where  the 
Commons  had  also  a  concurrent  voice,  though  this 
hath  been  long  disused."     His  lordship  comes  to 
the  following  conclusion  on  the  subject : — "  Al- 
though in  ancient  times  there  were  petitions,  and 
possibly  some  writs  of  error,  which  did  interest  the 
Commons  in  point  of  judicature,  or  at  least  consent 
or  disassent  to  the  judgment;  yet  these  two  things 
are  to  be  noted  : — 1.  That,  even  in  the  ancientest 
times  whereof  we  have  any  memorials  of  record, 
as  the  times  of  Edw.  I.,  Edw.  II.,  and  Edw.  III., 
the  petitions  and  writs  of  error  in  the  House  of 
Lords  were  more  frequent,  and  more  frequently 
there  determined,    than    in  pleno   parliamento. 
2.  That  from  the  beginning  of  Richard  II.'s  time 
downward  to  this  day  there  are  very  few  if  anv 
petitions  or  writs  of  error  brought  before  botn 
houses  or  determined  by  them,  but  only  in  the 
House  of  Lords,;  except  that  one  instance  in  Ras- 
tall's Entries  above  mentioned,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  encountered  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
in  1  Hen.  VH.  19.     And  this  especially  after  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hen.  IV.,  where  the 
judicature  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  so  liberally 
asserted  by  the  Commons,  Rot.  Pari.  1  Hen.  IV. 
n.  19.*     And  Mr.  Hargrave,  in  his  Introductory 
Preface  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale's  work  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament, 
mentions  a  very  valuable  though  unfinished  ma- 
nuscript of  Lord  Hale's,  entirely  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, entitled  *  Preparatory  Notes  touching  the 
Rights  of  the  Crown.'     "  So  far,"  observes  Mr. 
Hargrave,  "  as  these  '  Preparatory  Notes '  touch 
upon  the  House  of  Lords  separately,  the  judicative 
power  of  the  Lords  is  described  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  former  collections ;  t   equally 
conjoining  them  and  the  king's  consilium  ordina* 

*  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords*  House  of  Parliament,  ch.  83. 
t  AUttdiiig  to  other  MSS.  of  Hale. . 
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riunt  into  one  great  judicative  council,  and  equally 
describing  the  judges  and  other  members  of  the 
consilium  ordinarium  as  co-judges.  But  when  he 
comes  to  treat  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  writes 
doubtfully  as  to  the  necessity  of  their  concurrence 
in  judicature.  On  the  one  hand  h^  cites  the  an- 
cient form  of  the  writ  of  error  itom  Rastall's 
Entries,  302,  where  the  Commons  are  mentioned 
equally  with  the  Lords,  and  the  records  of  the 
reversal  of  the  judgments  against  Mortimer  and 
Lancaster  in  1  Edw.  III.,  and  of  the  judgment 
against  Maltraver,  as  precedents  of  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Commons.  On  the  other  hand  he 
cites  the  memorable  roll  of  parliament  of  1  Hen. 
IV.,  to  which  we  have  already  so  much  adverted, 
as  a  'shrewd  record  to  the  contrary.*  But  he  pro- 
fesses to  avoid  determining  the  point,  and  to  spare 
the  dispute  of  it ;  noticing,  however,  that,  accord- 
ing to  that  record,  the  king  has  at  least  a  negative 
voice  in  natters  judicative."  * 

There  appears  to  be  little  weight  in  the  explana- 
tion of  Blackstone,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  House  of  Commons,  cannot  properlyjurf^^ 
of  crimes  committed  by  powerful  men  against  the 
state  or  nation,  because  their  constituents  are  the 
parties  injured,  and  can  therefore  only  impeach. 
This  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  peers 
arc  not  equally  injured  by  the  acts  of  a  state  cri- 
minal, which  is  quite  fallacious.  If  Strafford  had 
succeeded  in  making  Charles  I.  what  Richelieu 
made  Louis  XIV.,  the  injury  to  the  peers  would 
have  been  as  great  (or  greater,  for  they  had  more 
to  loie)  as  to  the  people.  However,  the  Peers  may 
be  supposed  to  possess  more  of  the  qualities  of  the 
judicial  character  than  the  Commons,  from  their 
position,  as  being  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
popular  passions,  and  having,  besides,  among  them 
several  men  who  have  been  accustomed  by  their 
profession  to  the  performance  of  judicial  duties. 

In  the  debate  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
impeachment  had  abated  by  the  dissolution,  the  lord 
chancellor  (Thurlow)  argued  that  it  had  abated,  be- 


LoXD  Tbublow. 

cause  one  of  the  parties  to  the  prosecution,  namely, 
the  Commons,  had  become  extinct     "If  it  were 

•  Prcfacfi  p.  213. 


alleged  that  the  whole  people  of  England  were  the 
real  prosecutors,  as  the  acts  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament  were  the  acts  of  the  people,  he  had  two 
things  to  reply.  The  first  was,  that  the  acts  of 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  regarded  as 
the  acts  of  the  people  of  England,  because  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  actually  represent  the 
people  of  England ;  it  represented  them  no  more 
than  virtually.  The  next  thing  was,  that  their 
lordships'  House  of  Parliament  knew  nothing 
about  the 'people  as  an  acting  body  in  the  state; 
they  knew  only  the  House  of  Commons,  the  acts 
of  which,  he  had  shown,  were  not  the  acts  of  the 
people.  The  people,  therefore,  were  not  parties  to 
an  impeachment." 

It  was  decided,  however,  that  the  impeachment 
did  not  abate,  principally  on  the  following  grounds. 
The  high  Court  of  Parliament  was  affirmed  to 
exist  at  all  times ;  "  and,  although,  from  a  disso- 
lution, or  other  causes,  it  might  not  always  be  sit- 
ting to  do  justice,  it  was  always  open  for  the 
reception  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error.  The 
peers,  who  were  the  judges,  it  was  said,  had 
their  authority  inherent  in  their  order,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  sitting  of  parliament ;  and 
the  prosecutors  were  not  merely  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  all  the  commons  of 
England,  who,  though  they  might  be  deprived  of 
their  organ  by  a  dissolution,  did  not  thereby  lose 
their  right  of  acting,  and  might  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right  as  soon  as  they  were  furnished 
with  a  new  organ  by  the  assembling  of  a  new  par- 
liament."* 

On  this  decision,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  his 
edition  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries^  makes  the 
following  observations :  "  It  cannot  be  denied,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  there  are  some  difficulties  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion :  but,  on  the  other,  it  is 
certain  that  the  right  of  impeachment  would  have 
lost  half  its  value,  if  a  contrary  determination  had 
been  come  to ;  and  it  seems  also  certain  that,  in 
former  times,  when  the  duration  of  a  parliament 
seldom  exceeded  a  month,  impeachments  must 
have  been  absolutely  nugatory,  if  a  dissolution  had 
abated  them."t 

In  the  preceding  Book  an  account  has  been 
given  of  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Ireland  during  the  period  preceding  the 
present  As  we  have  there  seen,  the  statute  of 
6  Geo.  1.  having  been  first  repealed  by  the  statute 
22  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  it  was,  by  stat  23  Geo.  III. 
c.  28,  declared  that  the  parliament  and  courts  of 
Ireland  had  an  exclusive  right  as  to  alll  matters  of 
legislation  and  judicature  in  that  couijitry.  This 
was  followed,  within  twenty  years,  by  (the  impor- 
tant statute  which  incorporated  Irelanol  with  Great 
Britain,  as  an  integral  part  thereof,!  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  I  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  following  correct  and  ckomprehen- 
sive  abstract  is  given  by  a  recent  wrilfcr  of  the 


•  Ann.  Reg.  for  1791,  vol.  xxxiU.  See  also  CorJ 
Pwliament  (P.  »),  where  the  tame  doctrine  is  laid  do 
effect  of  a  dlsaolution  npon  an  impeachment. 

t  4  Blackst.  Comm.  261.  note  (3). 
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most  important  of  the  articles  of  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Ireland,  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  67  :— 

"  1.  That  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  shall,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1801, 
and  for  ever  after,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by 
the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. 

'^  2.  That  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown 
shall  continue  in  the  same  manner  as  that  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  stood  before 
limited. 

*'  3.  That  there  shall  be  one  parliament,  styled 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

^'  4.  That  the  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland,  by  rota- 
tion of  sessions,  and  twenty-eight  lords  temporal  of 
Ireland,  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ireland, 
shall  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  one  hundred 
commoners  (to  whom  five  more  have  now  been  added 
by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament*),  shall  be  the  num- 
ber to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  part  of 
Ireland ;  that  a  peer  of  Ireland  not  elected  one  of 
the  twenty-eight  may  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but,  while  so  sitting,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
privilege  of  peerage,  or  to  be  elected  one  of  the 
iweuty-eight,  or  to  vote  at  such  election ;  and  that 
all  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  Ireland  (ex- 
cept those  temporal  peers  who  may  be  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons)  shall  have  all  privilege 
of  peerage  as  fully  as  those  of  Great  Britain ;  the 
right  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  (with  its 
attendant  privileges)  only  excepted. 

'*  5.  That  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
shall  be  united  into  one  Protestant  episcopal 
church,  to  be  called  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland;  that  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline shall  be  the  same,  and  that  the  continuance 
and  preservation  of  the  united  church  as  the  esta- 
blished church  of  England  and  Ireland  shall  be 
deemed  an  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the 
Union ;  and  that  in  like  manner  the  church  of 
Scotland  shall  remain  the  same  as  established  by 
the  acts  of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

"6.  That  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
with  regard  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  also  in 
respect  of  all  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

"  7.  That  the  future  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  be  defrayed  in  such  proportion  as 
Parhament  shall,  from  time  to  time,  deem  reason- 
able, according  to  certain  rules  prescribed  for  that 
purpose  in  the  Act. 

*'  8.  That  all  the  laws  and  courts  of  each  king- 
dom shall  remain  the  same  as  already  established, 
subject  to  such  alterations  by  the  United  Parlia- 
ment as  circumstances  may  require,  but  that  all 
writs  of  error  and  appeal  which  might  then  have 
been  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  either 
kingdom  shall  be  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

''Since  the  Union  all  acts  of  parliament  ex- 

*  The  Act  to  amend  the  RcpreienUitioa  of  tlie  Ptoplo  of  Inland, 
S  and  3  WllL  IV.  c.  8f,  s.  11.    _ 
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tend  to  Ireland,  whether  expressly  mentioned  or 
not,  unless  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  be 
expressly  excepted,  or  the  intention  to  except  it  be 
otherwise  plainly  shown.'** 

By  Stat.  30  (Jeo.  III.  c.  10  (An  Act  for  the 
better  support  of  the  Dignity  and  Independence  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons),  a  sum 
was  directed  to  be  issued  at  the  Exchequer,  which, 
together  with  the  fiees  and  allowances  of  5/.  per 
day,  then  payable  on  account  of  the  office  of 
Speaker,  might  amount  to  the  clear  yearly  sum  of 
6000/.  And  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  Speaker 
should  not  hold,  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name 
of  any  person  or  persons  in  trust  for  him,  or  for 
his  benefit,  any  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the 
Crown  during  pleasure. 

II.  Legislation  relating  to  Property,  real 

AND  PERSONAL. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  some  of 
the  principal  enactments  made  during  the  present 
period  regarding  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  enactments 
affecting  real  property  was  the  statute  39  and  40 
Geo.  III.  c.  98,  commonly  called  the  Thellusson 
Act,  by  which  certain  limits  were  prescribed  to 
the  accumulation  of  property.  This  statute  arose 
out  of  the  abuse  which  was  thought  to  have  been 
made  of  the  rule  respecting  trusts  for  accumulation 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  land,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Thellusson's  extraordinary  will.  To  understand 
this  act,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  shortly  to 
the  learning  concerning  executory  devises,  future 
uses,  and  future  trusts,  and  the  rules  established 
for  the  purpose  of  prescribing  the  boundaries 
within  which  those  executory  devises,  &c.  must 
be  confined. 

The  essential  character  of  executory  devises, 
which  prevents  them,  unlike  contingent  remainders, 
from  being  barred  or  destroyed  by  any  alteration 
whatsoever  in  the  estate  out  of  which,  or  after 
which,  they  are  limited,  gave  rise  to  an  invariable 
rule  with  respect  to  the  contingency  upon  which 
an  estate  of  this  sort  is  permitted  to  take  effect. 
This  rule  is,  that  such  contingency  must  happen 
within  a  short,  or  at  least  a  limited,  space  of  time ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  testator  to 
render  an  estate  unalienable  for  several  generations : 
a  power  which  the  English  law  denies  to  every  man, 
as  the  exercise  of  it  would  tend  to  render  property 
in  a  great  measure  useless  to  the  general  purposes 
of  a  commercial  country.  For  every  executory  de- 
vise, so  far  as  it  goes,  creates  a  perpetuity ;  that  is, 
an  estate  unalienable  till  the  contingency  be  deter- 
mined one  way  or  another.t  The  period  within 
which  the  contingency  must  happen  and  the  exe- 
cutory devise  take  effect  is  confined  to  a  life  or 
lives  in  being,  including  among  those  lives  children 
then  in  ventre  sa  mere^  and  twenty-one  years  be- 

*  6(ephen*t  Commentaries  on  Uio  Laws  of  Enfland,  vol.  i.  pp. 

t  See  Feume't  Contingent  Remainden,  pp.  429,  430 ;  8tb  edition, 
by  Bntler. 

4  H  2 
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yond  the  death  of  such  life  or  lives  and  the  time  of 
gestation,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  hirth  of  a  child  in 
venire  sa  mere.*  Availing  himself  of  this  rule, 
by  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  owner  of  the 
estate  to  suspend  not  only  the  ownership  of  the  in- 
heritance for  the  limited  time,  but  also  to  suspend 
the  right  to  the  intermediate  enjoyment,  so  as  to 
accumulate  the  income  and  add  it  to  the  principal, 
and  thus  aggrandize  the  remote  issue  of  Uie  family 
at  the  expense  of  the  present,  and  perhaps  the  two 
or  three  succeeding  generations,  Mr.  Thellusson 
fixed  on  the  lives  of  all  his  sons,  and  all  his  grand- 
sons bom  in  his  lifetime,  or  who  should  be  living 
at  his  death,  or  then  in  ventre  sa  mere  (for  such 
seems  to  be  the  construction  of  his  will),  as  the 
period  during  which  the  income  of  his  property 
should  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons 
who,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  should  answer  the 
description  of  the  heirs  male  of  the  respective 
bodies  of  his  three  sons.  The  property  consisted 
of  a  landed  estate  of  about  4000/.  a-year,  and 
personalty  considered  to  be  above  half  a  million 
sterling;  the  probable  amount  of  the  accumulated 
fund  was  calculated  at  19,000,000/.,  without  taking 
into  account  the  possible  minority  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  which  might  involve  the  accumulation  of  a 
much  greater  sum.f 

The  will  gave  rise  to  two  suits  in  Chancery ; 
one,  on  a  bill  brought  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Thel- 
lusson, and  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  hus- 
bands of  the  daughters,  to  invalidate  the  trusts, 
created  by  the  will,  of  the  testator's  general  real 
estate  and  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate,  and 
to  substitute  a  resulting  trust  for  his  heir  and  next 
of  kin ;  the  other,  on  a  cross  bill  by  the  acting 
trustees  and  executors,  to  substantiate  the  trusts  of 
the  will,  and  to  direct  the  manner  of  carrying  them 
into  execution. 

The  causes  were  heard  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  in 
December,  1798,  before  the  lord  chancellor  Lough- 
borough, assisted  by  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden, 
Mr.  Justice  BuUer,  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence. 
The  lord  chancellor  decreed  the  devises  and  li- 
mitations to  be  valid,  and  gave  directions  accord- 
ingly. The  widow  and  children  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  appeal  was  heard  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  25th  of  June,  1805,  and 
several  other  days ;  and,  after  the  argument  had 
been  heard,  certain  questions,  embracing  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  case,  were,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Eldon,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Loughborough  as 
chancellor,  proposed  to  the  judges.  The  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  judges,  pronounced  by  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Macdonald,  was  favourable  to  the  trusts  of 
the  will ;  and,  upon  the  motion  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  decree  was  affirmed.  I 

The  above  will  being,  however,  considered, 
though  within  the  letter,  as  an  abuse  of  the  rule 
of  law,  and  a  contrivance  to  avoid  its  principle, 

*  Batter**  Nute  to  Fenrne.  C.  R..  p.  588. 

i  ThelloMOn  «.  Woodford.  4  Ves.  2S7 ;  and  wet  Batler'a  Note  to 
Fearae.  C.  K..  436.  437.  and  538.  539. 

t  Butl.  Feame,  C.  R.,  441, 44S.  TheUosson  v.  Woodford,  11  Ves. 
lis. 


the  act  in  question,  the  statute  39  and  40  Geo.  III. 
c.  98,  was  passed,  which  enacts,  **  That  no  person 
or  persons  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  by 
any  deed  or  deeds,  surrender  or  surrenders,  will, 
codicil,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  settle  or  dispose 
of  any  real  or  personal  property,  so  and  in  such 
manner  that  the  rents,  issues,  profits,  or  produce 
thereof,  shall  be  wholly  or  partially  accumulated, 
for  any  longer  term  than  the  life  or  lives  of  any 
such  grantor  or  grantors,  settler  or  settlers  ;  or  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  death  of  any 
such  grantor,  settler,  devisor,  or  testator ;  or  during 
the  minority  or  respective  minorities  of  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  be  living,  or  in  venire  sa  mere^ 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  grantor,  devisor, 
or  testator ;  or  during  the  minority  or  respective 
minorities  only  of  any  person  or  persons  who, 
under  the  uses  or  trusts  of  the  deed,  surrender, 
will,  or  other  assurances,  directing  such  accumula- 
tions, would,  for  the  time  being,  if  of  full  age,  be 
entitled  unto  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits,  or  the 
interest,  dividends,  or  annual  produce  so  directed 
to  be  accumulated :  and,  in  every  case  where  any 
accumulation  shall  be  directed  otherwise  than  as 
aforesaid,  such  direction  shall  be  null  and  void, 
and  the  rents,  issues,  profits,  and  produce  of  such 
property  so  directed  to  be  accumulated,  shall,  so 
long  as  the  same  sh^U  be  directed  to  be  accumu- 
lated contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  go  to 
and  be  received  by  such  person  or  persons  as  would 
have  been  entitled  thereto  if  such  accumulation 
had  not  been  directed."  But,  by  sect.  2,  it  is 
provided  that  the  act  shall  not  extend  ^'  to  any 
provision  for  payment  of  debts  of  any  grantor, 
settler,  or  devisor,  or  other  person  or  persons,  or 
to  any  provision  for  raising  portions  for  any  child 
or  children  of  any  grantor,  settler,  or  devisor,  or 
any  child  or  children  of  any  person  taking  any  in- 
terest under  any  such  conveyance,  settlement,  or 
devise,  or  to  any  direction  touching  the  produce  of 
timber  or  wood  upon  any  lands  or  tenements ;  but 
that  all  such  provisions  and  directions  shall  and 
may  be  made  and  given  as  if  this  act  had  not 
passed." 

Upon  the  construction  of  this  act  it  has  been 
settl^  that  limitations  on  trusts  for  accumulation, 
which  do  not  violate  the  common-law  rule  against 
perpetuities,  but  exceed  the  period  prescribed  by 
the  statute,  are  void  only  for  the  excess  beyond 
that  period.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  trust 
for  accumulation  exceed  the  limit  fixed  by  the  law 
before  the  statute,  it  is  altogether  void,  and  inca- 
pable of  taking  effect  even  for  the  period  allowed 
by  the  statutcf  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the 
act  does  not  at  all  affect  the  rule  respecting  the 
property  itself,  but  merely  limits  the  extent  to  which 
the  income  of  that  property  may  be  accumulated. 

Some  of  the  principal  questions  connected  with 
the  subject  have  arisen  on  the  construction  of  the 
clause  as  to  the  destination  of  the  income  directed 

•  GriflHhs  v.  Vere,  9  Ve«.  187. 

t  Lord  Southampton  «.  Marq.  of  Hertford,  2  Ve>.  and  B.  s:.— 
Marshall  v.  HoUoway,  2  Swanat.,  438. 
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to  be  accumulated,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
for  which  the  accumulation  can  take  place  con- 
formably to  the  statute.  The  result  of  ^the  cases 
seems  to  be  that  the  income,  which  the  statute  for- 
bids to  be  accumulated,  must  go  as  in  case  of  in- 
testacy.* The  above  act,  which  was  framed  by 
Lord  Loughborough,  has  been  characterised  by 
Lord  Brougham  as  ^'  an  act  which,  though  it  has 
not  often  received  the  aid  of  judicial  interpretation, 
has  hardly  ever  been  discussed  in  courts  either  of 
law  or  equity  without  the  judge  having  occasion 
to  observe  upon  the  inartificial,  and,  in  several  re- 
spects, ill-defined  language,  in  which  its  provisions 
are  expressed.''  t 

By  the  statute  25  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  entitled  *  An 
Act  for  the  more  easy  and  effectual  sale  of  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  crown  debtors, 
or  of  their  sureties,'  the  court  of  exchequer,  on 
application  of  his  majesty's  attorney-general  in 
a  summary  way,  was  authorised  to  order  the  estate 
of  any  debtor  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, and  the  right  and  interest  of  such  debtor 
in  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  which 
should  be  extended  under  any  writ  of  extent,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  debt  for  which  the  same  should  have  been  so 
extended,  to  be  sold  in  such  manner  as  the  said 
court  should  direct ;  and  the  act  directed  the  con- 
veyance of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
BO  decreed  to  be  sold,  to  be  made  to  the  purchaser 
hy  his  majesty's  remembrancer  in  the  said  court 
of  exchequer  or  his  deputy,  under  the  direction  of 
the  said  court,  by  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  to 
be  inroUed  in  the  same  court.  The  surplus,  if 
any,  of  such  purchase-money,  after  payment  of  the 
debt  and.  all  costs  incurred  by  the  crown  in  en- 
forcing the  payment  of  such  debt,  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  thereto. 

By  the  statute  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  enti- 
tled *  An  Act  for  relief  of  persons  entitled  to  en- 
tailed estates  to  be  purchased  with  trust  moneys,' 
it  is  enacted  that,  where  money  under  the  control 
of  a  court  of  equity,  or  of  or  to  which  any  indivi- 
duals as  trustees  are  possessed  or  entitled,  shall  be 
subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  freehold 
or  copyhold  premises,  to  be  settled  in  such  manner 
that  it  should  be  competent  to  the  first  tenant  in 
tail  to  bar  estates  tail  and  remainders,  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  have  such  money  actually  so 
invested;  but  the  court,  on  petition  of  the  first 
tenant  in  tail,  and  the  person  or  persons  having 
any  antecedent  particular  estate  or  estates  (being 
adults,  or,  if  femes  covert,  being  separately  ex- 
amined in  court  or  upon  commission),  may  order 
such  money  to  be  paid  to  them,  or  applied  as  they 
shall  appoint. 

We  have  before  mentionedj  that  the  law  of  in- 
surance might  almost  be  said  to  have  grown  up 
under   Lord  Mansfield's   administration  of    the 

•  Eyre  v.  Manden,  2  Kee.  564.  Set  also  Oriffltlii «.  Vera,  9  Yes. 
13S  ;  and  see  an  able  article  on  "Trusts  for  Accumolaiion  *  in  the 
Jurist  for  1841.  p  738. 

•f-  Cited  in  the  Jurist,  t5uf. 

^  VoLi.,p.  587. 


chief  justiceship  of  the  King*8  Bench.    By  the 
statute  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth*  a  particular  court 
(a  court  now  entirely  disused)  for  the  trial  of  causes 
relative  to  policies  of  insurance  in  a  summary  way 
was  erected ;  and  to  that  end  the  statute  ordained 
that  a  commission  should  issue  yearly,  directed  to 
the  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  the  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, two  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  two  common 
lawyers,  and  eight  merchants,  empowering  any 
five  of  them  to  hear  and  determine  all  such  causes 
arising  in  London ;  and  it  also  gave  an  appeal 
from  their  decision,  by  way  of  bill,  to  the  court  of 
chancery.     Since  the  above-mentioned  statute  va- 
rious enactments  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
respecting  the  subject  of  insurance.     Of  these  the 
principal  were,  the  13  and  14  Charles  IT.  c.  23, 
entitled  ^^  An  additional  Act  concerning  matter  of 
assurance  used  amongst  merchants ;"  the  6  Geo.  1. 
c.  18,  whereby  his  majesty  is  empowered  to  grant 
charters  to  two  distinct  companies  for  assurance  of 
ships,  and  for  lending  money  on  bottomry;  the 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  which  prohibits  all  contracts  of 
insurance  on  ships,  and  on  merchandises  or  effects 
laden  thereon,  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering. 
Mr.  Millar,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Insurance,**  ob- 
serves, that  the  object  of  insurance,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  not  to  make  a^  positive  gain,  but  to  avoid 
actual  damage  and  harm  from  the  event  provided 
against ;  and  that  by  the  ordinances  of  almost  all 
the  commercial    states  in  Europe  wagers  upon 
mercantile  adventure  are  totally  prohibited.     He 
also  notices  the  distinction  between  an  insurance 
against  positive  loss  and  upon  expected  profit,  a 
distinction  overlooked  in  this  country,  though  the 
French  regulation  prohibits  merchants  purchasing 
insurance  on  the  expected  profits  of  their  goods, 
and    by   the    ordinance  of   Coningsberg  all  in- 
surances on  expected  gain  of  future  freight  moneys, 
securing  wagers,  are  forbidden.  By  the  14  Geo.  III. 
c.  48,  Uie  above  rule  is  extended  to  insurances 
upon  lives,  all  such  insurances  being  thereby  pro- 
hibited, except  in  cases  where  the  persons  insuring 
shall  have  an  interest  in  the  life  or  death  of  the 
persons  insured.     By  the  statute  25  Geo.  III.  c. 
44,  no  policy  of  insurance  on  ships  or  goods  is  to 
be  made  without  inserting  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons really  interested  therein,  or  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  shall  effect  the  same  as  the  agents  of 
the  persons  severally  interested   therein.      The 
above  act  was  repealed  by  the  28  Geo.  III.  c.  56, 
which  enacts  that  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  to  make  or  effect,  or  cause  to  be 
made  or  effected,  any  policy  or  policies  of  assur- 
ance upon  any  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels,  or 
upon  any  goods,  merchandises,  effects,  or  other 
property  whatsoever,   without   first   inserting  or 
causing  to  be  inserted  in  such  policy  or  policies  of 
assurance  the  name  or  names,  or  the  usual  style 
and  firm  of  dealing,  of  one  or  more  of  the  persons 
interested  in  such  insurance,  or  without  instead 
thereof  first  inserting  or  causing  to  be  inserted  in 

*  43  Eliz.  e.  IS. 
t  Cited  2  E^iins's  Statutes,  240,  n.  (4). 
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such  policy  or  policies  of  assurance  the  name  or 
names,  of  the  usual  style  and  firm  of  dealing,  of 
the  consignor  or  consignors,  consignee  or  con- 
signees, of  the  goods,  merchandises,  effects,  or 
property  so  to  he  insured ;  or  Uie  name  or  names, 
or  the  usual  style  and  firm  of  dealing,  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  residing  in  GrecU  Britain^  who 
shall  receive  the  order  for  and  effect  such  policy 
or  policies  of  assurance,  or  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  shall  give  the  order  or  direction  to  the 
agent  or  agents  immediately  employed  to  negotiate 
or  effect  such  policy  or  poHcies  of  assurance." 
In  the  case  of  Bell  v,  Gihson*  it  was  held  suffi- 
cient that  the  hroker  for  the  plaintiff,  who  effected 
the  policy,  was  therein  called  a^£n£,  without  stating 
for  whom. 

The  statute  36  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  entitled  "An 
Act  for  the  relief  of  persons  equitahly  and  benefi- 
cially entitled  to,  or  interested  in,  the  several  stocks 
and  annuities  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England 
(14th  May,  1796),*'t  enacU  that,  when  trustees, 
in  whose  names  stocks  shall  be  standing  at  the 
Bank,  shall  be  absent,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  or 
not  amenable  to  the  process  of  the  courts  of 
Chancery  and  Exchequer,  or  shall  be  bankrupts, 
or  lunatics,  or  shall  refuse  to  transfer  the  stock, 
&c.,  or  it  shall  be  uncertain  whether  such  trustees 
are  living,  the  said  courts,  in  any  cause  depending 
therein,  may  order  the  stock  to  be  transferred,  and 
the  dividends  paid,  and,  when  all  the  trustees  can- 
not be  found,  may  order  the  forthcoming  ones  to 
transfer  stock,  &c.  The  second  section  orders 
that,  if  bankrupts  refuse  to  transfer  stock  standing 
in  their  own  right,  the  lord  chancellor  may  order 
it  to  be  transferred  to  the  assignees.  By  the  third 
section,  stock  standing  in  the  names  of  lunatics,  or 
their  committees,  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  ordered 
by  the  lord  chancellor  to  be  transferred  into  the 
names  of  any  new  committees  or  otherwise.  By 
the  fourth  section  the  act  is  declared  to  be  an  in- 
demnity to  the  Bank  of  England  for  .all  things 
done  pursuant  thereto.  Three  or  four  years  after, 
the  statute  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  36,  was  passed, 
to  enable  courts  of  equity  to  compel  a  transfer  of 
stock  in  suits  without  making  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,  or  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas 
or  other  parts  of  America,  party  thereto. 

By  the  38  Geo.  III.  c.  87,  entitled  "An  Act  for 
the  administration  of  assets,  in  cases  where  the 
executor  to  whom  probate  has  been  granted  is  out 
of  the  realm  (28th  June,  1798),"  if,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  months  from  a  testator's  decease  the 
executor  to  whom  probate  is  granted  shall  not 
reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  majesty's 
courts,  any  creditor,  next  of  kin,  or  legatee,  may, 
on  making  the  affidavit  thereinafter  mentioned,  ob- 
tain special  administration  on  a  five-shilling  stamp. 

•  1  B.  and  p.  345. 

-f-  Self,  post.  p.  621,  the  observatioiu  on  the  statute  S3  Geo.  III.  c. 
13,  as  to  the  conunencemeiit  of  the  operation  of  acts  of  parliament. 


The  act  also  contains  provisions  for  the  collecting 
of  outstanding  debts ;  for  the  transfer  of  stock  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  the  deceased ;  and  for  the 
case  where  an  infant  is  sole  executor,  in  which  case 
administration  with  the  will  annexed  is  to  be 
granted  to  the  guardian  of  such  infant,  till  the  in- 
fant is  twenty-one. 

By  the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  entitled  «  An  Act 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  designing 
and  printing  linens,  cottons,  calicoes,  and  muslins, 
by  vesting  the  properties  thereof  in  the  de- 
signers, printers,  and  proprietors,  for  a  limited 
time,"  from  June  1,  1787,  the  proprietor  of  any 
original  pattern  for  printing  linen  is  to  have  the 
sole  right  of  printing  it  for  the  time  of  two  monlhs^ 
to  commence  from  the  day  of  the  first  publishing 
thereof;  the  name  of  the  printer  or  proprietor  to 
be  printed  at  each  end  of  every  piece  of  linen,  cot- 
ton, &c.  By  the  34  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  the  term  was 
extended  to  three  months^  and  the  former  act  (ex- 
cept so  far  as  varied  by  the  latter  act)  was  made 
perpetual.  The  time  here  granted  will  appear 
very  short  when  tompared  with  that  in  the  case  of 
the  copyright  of  books ;  yet,  when  the  difference 
in  the  natures  of  the  respective  species  of  property 
is  considered,  there  may  be  found  to  be  some  pro- 
portion between  the  respective  cases.  The  period 
of  duration  of  the  designs  treated  of  in  the  two 
statutes  above  mentioned  may  be  estimated  as 
bearing,  to  the  period  of  duration  of  a  literary 
composition,  somewhat  the  proportion  of  two  or 
three  months  to  fourteen  or  twenty-eight  years. 

By  the  38  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  entitled  "An  Act 
for  encouraging  the  art  of  making  new  models  and 
casts  of  busts,  and  other  things  therein  mentioned 
(2l8t  June,  1798),'*  the  sole  right  and  property  of 
making  models  or  casts  of  any  bust,  or  any  part  of 
the  human  figure,  or  any  statue  of  the  human 
figure,  or  the  head,  or  any  part,  or  the  statue  of 
any  animal,  is  vested  in  the  original  proprietor 
for  fourteen  years.  Persons  making  copies  of  any 
model  or  cast  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
proprietor  may  be  prosecuted  for  damages,  by  a 
special  action  on  the  case,  except  such  persons  as 
shall  purchase  the  same  of  the  original  proprietor. 

We  may  here  notice  several  statutes  of  consider- 
able importance  passed  during  the  present  period, 
which  are  at  least  closely  connected  with  the 
transfer  of  property. 

/  By  the  statutes  20  Geo.  III.  c.  28;  23  Geo.  III. 
c.  58;  and  29  Geo.  III.  c.  51,  a  stamp  duty  was 
imposed  on  the  receipt  or  other  discharge  for  any 
legacy  left  by  any  will,  or  other  testamentary  in- 
strument, or  for  any  share  or  part  of  a  personal 
estate  divided  by  force  of  the  statute  of  distribu- 
tions, or  the  custom  of  any  province  or  place.  The 
36  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  was  then  passed,  which  repeals 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  receipt  by  the  previous 
acts,  and  imposes  new  duties  on  the  legacy  itself. 
Section  2  enacts  "that  upon  every  legacy,  spe- 
cific or  pecuniary,  or  of  any  other  description,  of 
the  amount  or  vtdue  of  20/.  or  more,  given  by 
any  will  or  testamentary  instrument  of  any  person 
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who  shall  die  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  out  of 
the  personal  estate  of  the  person  so  dying,  and  also 
upon  the  clear  residue  and  upon  every  part  of  the 
clear  residue  of  the  personal  estate  of  every  person 
who  shall  so  die,  whether  testate  or  intestate,  and 
leave  personal  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  lOOL  or 
upwards,  which  shall  remain  after  deducting  debts, 
funeral  expenses,  and  other  charges,  and  specific 
and  pecuniary  legacies  (if  any),  whether  the  title 
to  such  residue,  or  to  any  part  thereof,  shall  accrue 
by  virtue  of  any  testamentary  disposition,  or  upon 
intestacy,  there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  unto  and  for  the  use  of  his  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  the  several  duties  after  the 
rates  and  in  manner  following ;  (that  is  to  say), 
where  any  such  legacy,  or  any  residue  or  part 
of  residue  of  any  such  personal  estate,  shall  be 
given  or  shall  pass  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  bro- 
ther or  sister  of  the  deceased,  or  any  descendant 
of  a  brother  cr  sister  of  the  deceased,  there  shall 
be  charged  a  duty  of  2/.  for  every  100/.  of  the 
value  of  any  such  legacy,  or  residue  or  part  of 
residue,  and  so  after  the  same  rate  for  any  greater 
or  less  sum  ;  and  where  any  such  legacy,  or  any 
residue  or  part  of  residue  of  any  such  personal 
estate,  shall  be  given  or  shall  pass  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of   a  brother  or  sister,  of  a  father  or 
mother   of  the  deceased,  or   any  descendant  of 
a  brother  or  sister,  of  a  father  or  mother  of  the 
deceased,  there  shall  be   charged  31.   for  every 
100/.   of  the  value   of  such   legacy,  or  residue 
or  part  of  residue,  and  so  after  the  same  rate  for 
any  greater   or  less  sum;   and  where  any  such 
legacy,  or  any  residue  or  part  of  residue  of  any 
such  personal  estate,  shall  be  given  or  shall  pass 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  brother  or  sister,  of  a 
grandfather  or  grandmother  of  the  deceased,  or 
any  descendant  of  a  brother  or  sister  of  a  grand- 
father or  grandmother  of  the  deceased,  there  shall 
be  charged  a  duty  of  4/.  for  every  100/.  of  the 
value  of  such  legacy,  or  residue  or  part  of  residue, 
and  so  afler  the  same  rate  for  any  greater  or  less 
8um ;  and  where  arty  such  legacy,  or  residue  or 
part  of  residue  of  any  such  personal  estate,  shall 
be  given  or  shall  pass  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
person  in  any  other  degree  of  collateral  consangui- 
nity to  the  deceased  than  is  hereinbefore  described, 
or  any  stranger  in  blood  to  the  deceased,  there 
shall  be  charged  a  duty  of  6/.  for  every  100/.  of 
the  value  of  such  legacy,  or  residue  or  part  of 
residue,  and  so  after  the  same  rate  for  any  greater 
or  less  sum :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  extend  to  charge  with  any  duty  any 
legacy,  or  any  residue  or  part  of  residue  of  any 
personal  estate,  which  shall  be  given  or  shall  pass 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  husband  or  wife  of  the 
deceased,  or  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  royal 
family."     By  section  6  the  duties  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  executors  or  administrators  on  retaining  or 
paying  the  legacies.    By  section  8  the  value  of  any 
legacy  given  by  way  of  annuity  was  to  be  calculated, 
and  the  duty  chargeable  thereon  was  to  be  charged, 
according  to  the  tables  in  the  schedule  thereunto 
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annexed,  and  the  duty  was  to  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments. Section  28  imposed  a  penalty  of  10/.  per 
cent,  for  paying  or  receiving  legacies  without  stamp 
receipts.  And  by  section  27  no  written  receipt  for 
any  legacy  or  part  of  any  legacy,  or  for  the  residue 
of  any  personal  estate  or  any  part  of  such  resi- 
due, in  respect  whereof  any  duty  was  thereby 
imposed,  shall  be  received  in  evidence,  or  be  avail- 
able in  any  manner  whatever,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  stamped  as  required  by  the  act.* 

Before  the  sUtute  37  Geo.  III.  c.  136,  if  an  in- 
strument was  unstamped  or  improperly  stamped, 
the  defect  could  only  have  been  rectified  by  the 
payment  of  the  accumulated  penalties  which  were 
inflicted  by  the  several  acts  imposing  stamp-duties ; 
and  a  stamp  exceeding  was  in  many  cases  equally 
fatal  with  one  falling  below  the  required  standard. t 
To  remedy  this  e\il  the  statute  37  Geo.  III.  c.  136, 
was  passed,  to  enable  the  commissioners  of  stamp- 
duties  to  stamp  deeds  and  other  instruments,  bills 
of  exchange,  promissory  and  other  notes,  in  the 
cases  therein  mentioned.     By  section  1  it  is  en- 
acted that  instruments  (except  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  or  other  notes,  drafts,  or  orders) 
on  stamps  of  a  different  denomination,  but  of  an 
equal  or  greater  value  than  the  proper  stamp,  on 
production  at  the  stamp-office,  and  payment  of  the 
legal  duty  and  5/.  penalty,  may  be  stamped  with 
the  proper  stamp.     Section  5,  after  reciting  the 
statute  31  Geo.  III.  c.  25,  whereby  it  was  enacted 
"  that  all  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  before 
any  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  or  other 
note  liable  to  any  stamp-duty  by  the  said  act  im- 
posed, should   be  engrossed,  printed,  or  written 
thereon,  should  be  brought  to  the  head  oflice  for 
stamping  such  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper ;  and 
that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners 
for  managing  the  duties  on  stamped  vellum,  parch- 
ment, and  paper,  or  their  officers,  to  stamp  any 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  at  any  time  after  any 
bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  or  other  note, 
draft,  or  order,  should  be  written  thereon,  under 
any  pretence  whatsoever ;"  enacts  that  bills  of  ex- 
change, promissory  notes,  or  other  notes,  drafts,  or 
orders,  made  after  the  passing  of  that  act,  and 
liable  to  any  stamp-duty  under  the  above-recited 
act,  if  on  stamps  of  equal  or  superior  value  to  the 
stamp  required,  though  of  a  different  denomination 
from  the  legal,  may  be  properly  stamped,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  duty  and  a  penalty.     It  may  be  useful 
to  add  here,  though  somewhat  by  anticipation,  that 
the  5th  section  of  the  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  127, 
An  Act  for  consolidating  the  duties  on  stamped 
vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  in  Great  Britain, 
after  reciting  that  by  statute  37  Geo.  III.  c.  136 
it  is  enacted  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
commissioners  or  their  officers,  upon  payment  of 
the  duty  and  a  penalty  of  5/.  in  the  said  act  men- 
tioned, to  stamp  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
whereupon  any  instrument,  matter,  or  thing  (ex- 

•  The  last  General  Stamp  Act,  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  dws  not  fall 
within  the  present  period, 
t  Collins  on  Uie  Stomp  Lavs,  395. 
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cept  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  or  other 
notes,  drafts,  or  orders)  shall  have  been  or  shall 
be  engrossed,  printed,  or  written,  liable  in  respect 
thereof  to  be  stamped  with  a  stamp  or  stamps  of  a 
particular  denomination  or  value,  and  whereon 
there  is  or  shall  be  impressed  any  stamp  or  stamps 
of  a  di£ferent  denomination,  but  of  an  equal  or 
greater  value,  in  certain  cases  therein  mentioned ; 
and  that  it  was  expedient  to  permit  the  same  to  be 
done  without  the  payment  of  the  said  penalty;" 
enacts  "  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  com- 
missioners or  their  officers,  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  to  stamp  any  such  vellum, 
parchment,  or  paper  (except  as  aforesaid),  in  any 
of  the  cases  hereinbefore  mentioned,  without  pay- 
ment of  the  said  penalty  of  5/.  required  by  the 
said  recited  act ;  and  every  instrument,  matter,  or 
thing  so  stamped  shall  have  and  be  deemed  of  the 
like  force  and  validity  as  if  the  said  penalty  of  5/. 
had  been  paid  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  said 
act."  The  statute  48  Geo.  III.  c.  149,  §  4,  enacts 
*'  that  no  stamp  appropriated  to  denote  the  duty 
charged  on  any  particular  instrument,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  such  instrument  on  the  face  thereof,  shall 
be  used  for  denoting  any  other  duty  of  the  same 
amount,  or,  if  so  used,  the  same  shall  be  of  no  avail." 
The  more  recent  statutes  50  Geo.  III.  c  35, 
§  16,  and  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  §  10,  have,  observes 
Mr.  Collins,*  *'  relieved  the  subject  from  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty."  The  latter  statute  declares, 
^'  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  all 
instruments  for  or  upon  which  any  stamp  or 
stamps  shall  have  been  used  of  an  improper  deno- 
mination or  rate  of  duty,  but  of  equal  or  greater 
value  in  the  whole  with  or  than  the  stamp  or 
stamps  which  ought  regularly  to  have  been  used 
thereon,  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed  valid  and 
effectual  in  the  law,  except  in  cases  where  the 
stamp  or  stamps  used  on  such  instruments  shall 
have  been  specially  appropriated  to  any  other  in- 
strument, by  having  its  name  on  the  face  thereof." 

III.   Criminal  Legislation. 

The  effect  of  the  French  revolution  in  England  is 
very  discernible  in  the  number  and  character  of  the 
acts  relating  to  political  offences  passed  during  the 
present  period.  The  alarm  and  consequent  ac- 
tivity of  the  government  are  manifested  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  such  enactments  as  the  follow- 
ing : — "  An  Act  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
his  majesty's  person  and  government  against  trea- 
sonable and  seditious  practices  and  attempts  [18th 
December,  1795]" t;  "An  Act  for  the  more 
effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  as- 
semblies [18lh  December,  1795]  "J;  "  An  Act 
for  the  better  prevention  and  punishment  of  at- 
tempts to  seduce  persons  serving  in  his  majesty's 
forces  by  sea  or  land  from  their  duty  and  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty,  or  to  incite  them  to  mutiny 
or  disobedience  [6th  June,  1797]  "  § ;   "  An  Act 

•  Colliot  on  Um  Stamp  Lawt,  898. 
t  8«  Geo.  III.  c.  7. 
:  t  3«  0«o.  HI.  c  6  (expired). 

i  37  Geo.  III.  c.  70. 


for  more  effectually  preventing  the  administering 
or  taking  of  unlawful  oaths  [19th  July,  1797]  ♦"  ; 
'^  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of 
societies  established  for  seditious  and  treasonable 
purposes,  and  for  better  preventing  treasonable  and 
seditious  practices  [12th  July,  1799]'* t;  "An 
Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  alio 
so  much  of  an  act  paned  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  King  George  the 
Second,  as  puts  an  end  to  the  forfeiture  of  inherit- 
ances upon  attainder  of  treason,  after  the  death  of 
the  Pretender  and  his  sons  [12th  July,  1799]  "  I ; 
*'  An  Act  for  regulating  trials  for  high  treason  and 
misprision  of  high  treason  in  certain  cases  [28ch 
July,  1800]''§. 

By  the  statute  30  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  the  punish- 
ment of  burning  women  for  high  or  petit  treason 
is  abolished,  and  hanging  by  the  neck  is  substi- 
tuted instead  of  it. 

By  the  first  section  of  the  statute  36  Geo.  III. 
c.  7  (enacted  only  for  the  life  of  George  III.,  bat 
made  perpetual  by  the  statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  6), 
in  consideration  of  '*  the  daring  outrages  offered  to 
his  majesty's  most  sacred  person,  in  his  passage  to 
and  from  parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
and  also  the  continued  attempts  of  wicked  and 
evil-disposed  persons  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
his  majesty's  kingdom,  particularly  by  the  multi- 
tude of  seditious  pamphlets  and  speeches  daily 
printed,  published,  and  dispersed,  with  unremitted 
industry,  and  with  a  transcendant  boldness,  in  con- 
tempt of  his  majesty's  royal  person  and  dignity, 
and  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  laws,  govern- 
ment, and  happy  constitution  of  these  realms,"  it 
was  enacted  that,  if  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, within  the  realm  or  without,  shall  compass  or 
intend  death,  destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm  tend- 
ing thereto,  maiming  or  wounding,  imprisonment 
or  restraint  of  the  king,  or  to  depose  him  from  the 
style,  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  these  realms,  or  to  levy  war  against  him 
within  this  realm,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to 
compel  him  to  change  his  measures  or  councils,  or 
in  order  to  put  any  constraint  upon  or  intimidate 
both  houses  or  either  house  of  parliament,  or  to 
move  or  stir  any  foreigner  with  force  to  invade  this 
realm  or  any  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  and  such 
compassing  or  intentions  shall  express  by  publish- 
ing any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  other  overt 
act ;  being  legally  convicted  thereof,  upon  the  oaths 
of  two  lawful  and  credible  witnesses,  upon  trial,  of 
otherwise  by  due  course  of  law,  then  every  such 
person  shall  be  adjudged  a  traitor,  and  suffer  death 
and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Coleridge  remarks  that  perhaps  all  the  offmces 
enumerated  in  this  statute  were  already  charge- 
able as  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king ;  but  this  makes  them  substantive  treasons.] 

The  statute  36  Geo.  III.  c  8,  was  only  to  con- 
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timue  in  force  for  three  years  from  the  day  of  its 
passing,  and  until  the  end  of  the  then  next  session 
of  parliament,  and  therefore  expired  at  the  end  of 
that  time;  but  some  of  its  provisions  were  con- 
tinued and  extended  in  the  statute  39  Geo.  III. 
c.  79,  particularly  those  against  places  for  lecturing, 
debating,  or  reading  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
or  other  publications,  where  money  should  be  paid 
for  admission,  unless  previously  licensed.  The 
reason  given  for  this  clause  in  the  first-mentioned 
act,  and  repeated  in  part  in  the  latter,  illustrates 
the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the  time,  and  is  as 
follows :  "  Whereas  certain  houses,  rooms,  or 
places  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, and  in  the  neighbourhood  thereof,  and  in 
other  places,  have  of  late  been  frequently  used  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures  and  discourses 
on  and  concerning  supposed  public  grievances,  and 
matters  relating  to  the  laws,  constitution,  and  go- 
vernment and  policy  of  these  kingdoms,  and  treat- 
ing and  debating  on  and  concerning  the  same; 
and.  under  pretence  thereof,  lectures  or  discourses 
have  been  delivered,  and  debates  held,  tending  to 
stir  up  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  majesty's  royal 
person,  and  of  the  government  and  constitution  of 
this  realm  as  by  law  established." 

The  above  statute,  36  Geo.  III.  c.  8,  contains  a 
form  of  proclamation  to  be  made  for  the  dispersion 
of  rioters,  in  the  same  words  as  that  of  1  Geo.  I. 
St.  2,  c.  5  (Riot  Act) ;  and,  as  we  omitted  to  give 
the  last-named  act  its  due  notice  in  its  proper  place, 
it  may  be  useful  to  devote  a  few  words  to  it  here. 
The  riotous  assembling  of  twelve  persons  or  more, 
and  not  dispersing  by  proclamation,  was  first  made 
high  treason  by  statute  3  and  4  Edw.  YI.  c.  5 ; 
which  statute  was  repealed  by  statute  1  Mar.  c.  1, 
with  the  other  treasons  created  since  the  25  Edw. 
III. ;  but  was  in  substance  re-enacted  by  statute 
I  Mar.  St.  2,  c.  12,  which  made  the  same  offence 
a  simple  felony.  These  statutes  specified  the  na- 
ture of  the  riots  they  were  meant  to  suppress ;  and, 
if  the  persons  were  commanded  by  proclamation 
to  disperse,  and  they  did  not,  it  was  by  the  statute 
of  Mary  made  felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of 
clergy ;  and  the  act  indemnified  the  peace-officers 
and  their  assistants,  if  they  killed  any  of  the  mob 
^n  endeavouring  to  suppress  such  riot.  This  act 
was  at  first  made  only  for  a  year,  but  was  after- 
wards continued  for  the  queen's  life ;  and  it  was 
revived  (1  Eliz.  c  16)  and  continued  during  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  also ;  and  then  expired.  '^  From 
the  accession  of  James  I."  observes  Blackstone, 
**  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  never  once 
thought  expedient  to  revive  it.*'  *  And  it  might  be 
a  curious  and  not  altogether  unimportant  specula- 
tion to  inquire  what  e^ct  this  may  have  had  on  the 
momentous  events  that  fill  the  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  England.  Guizot  has  especially 
particularised,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  political 
advancement  before  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
that  were  peculiar  to  the  people  of  England,  the 
right  of  assembling,  and  of  being  armed,  one  of 
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the  most  precious  heir-looms  that  had  come  down 
to  them  from  the  free  and  warlike  barbarians  from 
whom  they  were  descended.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  vast  difference  between  the  orderly,  though  armed, 
assembling  of  a  nation,  and  the  riotous  assembling 
Qf  such  portions  of  a  nation  as  assembled  in  the 
No  Popery  riots  of  1780  in  London.  Still,  if  the 
acts  specified  above  had  been  in  force  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they 
would  have  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  king,  at  least  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  career.  After  things  got  so 
far  as  they  had  done  when  Oliver  Cromwell  began 
to  drill  and  preach  to  his  Ironsides,  such  statutes, 
indeed,  would  have  been  little  regarded ;  but  they 
might  have  somewhat  retarded  the  progress  of 
things  to  that  point. 

In  the  first  year  of  George  I.  the  provisions  of 
the  former  statutes  against  riotous  assembling  were 
renewed  and  made  peipetual,  with  large  additions. 
For,  whereas  the  former  acts  expressly  defined  and 
specified  what  should  be  accounted  a  riot,  the  sta- 
tute 1  Geo.  I.  St  2,  c.  5  .(commonly  called  the  Riot 
Act),  enacts,  generally,  that,  if  any  persons,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  are  unlawfiilly  assembled 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  be  commanded 
by  proclamation  by  one  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
or  under-sheriff  of  a  county,  or  the  mayor,  bailiff, 
or  other  head-officer  of  a  town,  to  disperse,  and, 
notwitlistanding  such  proclamation,  shall  continue 
together  for  one  hour  afterwards,  such  continuing 
together  shall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
By  the  second  section  it  is  enacted  that  the  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  other  person  authorised  by  the  act 
to  make  the  said  proclamation,  shall,  among  the  said 
rioters,  or  as  near  to  them  as  he  can  safely  come, 
with  a  loud  voice  command  silence,  and  then  make 
proclamation  in  these  words,  or  like  in  effect : — 

"  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  chargeth  and 
commandeth  all  persons,  being  assembled,  imme- 
diately to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  de- 
part to  their  habitations,  or  to  their  lawful  business, 
upon  the  pains  contained  in  the  act  made  in  the 
first  year  of  King  George,  for  preventing  tumults 
and  riotous  assemblies. — ^God  save  the  King." 

**  If  the  reading  of  the  proclamation,"  says 
Blackstone,  "  be  by  force  opposed,  or  the  reader 
be  in  any  manner  wilfully  hindered  from  the 
reading  of  it,  such  opposers  and  hinderers  are 
felons  without  benefit  of  clergy;  and  all  persons 
to  whom  such  proclamation  ought  to  have  been 
made,  and  knowing  of  such  hinderance,  and  not 
dispersing,  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
There  is  the  like  indemnifying  clause,  in  case  any 
of  the  mob  be  unfortunately  killed  in  the  endea- 
vour to  disperse  them ;  being  copied  from  the  act 
of  Queen  Mary.  And,  by  a  subsequent  clause  of 
the  new  act,  if  any  persons,  so  riotously  assembled, 
begin,  even  before  proclamation,  to  pull  down  any 
church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  dwelling-house,  or 
outhouses,  Uiey  shall  be  felons  without  benefit  of 
clergy."  * 
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Thus  the  punishment  of  persons  unlawfully  as- 
sembling, if  to  the  number  of  twelve,  may  be  ca- 
pital, according  to  the  circumstances :  but  ^e 
punishment  of  persons  so  assembling,  from  the 
number  of  three  to  eleven^  is  fine  and  imprison- 
ment only.  The  same  is  by  the  common  law  thf 
punishment  in  riots  and  routs ;  to  which  the  pil- 
lory has  in  aggravated  cases  been  sometimes  super- 
added.* The  distinction  between  a  riot,  a  rout, 
and  an  unlawful  assembly,  seems  at  common  law 
to  be  this : — A  riot  is  where  three  or  more  actually 
do  an  unlawful  act  with  violence ;  or  even  do  a 
lawful  act,  as  abating  a  nuisance,  in  a  violent  and 
tumultuous  manner.t  A  rout  is  where  three  or 
more  assemble  for  an  unlawful  design,  and  move 
in  it,  but  do  not  execute  it.J  An  unlawful  as- 
sembly is,  when  three  or  more  assemble  to  do  an 
unlawfiii  act,  but  do  nothing.§ 

At  common  law  every  sheriff,  under-sheriff,  and 
every  other  peace-officer,  as  constables,  &c.,  may 
and  ought  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  towards  the 
suppressing  of  a  riot,  and  may  command  all  other 
persons  whatsoever  to  assist  them  therein.  ^  And 
by  the  statute  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7,  any  two  justices, 
together  with  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff  of  the 
county,  may  come  with  the  posse  comitatus^  if  need 
be,  and  suppress  any  such  riot,  assembly,  or  rout, 
arrest  the  rioters,  and  record  upon  the  spot  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  whole  transaction ; 
which  record  alone  shall  be  a  sufficient  conviction 
of  the  offenders.  In  the  interpretation  of  which 
8t^;ute  it  hath  been  holden,  that  all  persons,  noble- 
men, and  others,  except  women,  clergymen,  persons 
decrepit,  and  infants  under  fifteen,  are  Ixmnd  to 
attend  the  justices  in  suppressing  a  riot,  under 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  that  any  bat- 
tery, wounding,  or  killing  the  rioters,  that  may 
happen  in  suppressing  the  riot,  is  justifiable."  H 

But,  though,  as  we  have  seen  above,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  legal  meanings 
of  the  respective  words  riot,  rout^  and  unlawfiii 
assembly,  to  say  absolutely,  and  without  mere  re- 
ference to  this  technical  distinction,  what  shall 
constitute  an  assembly  of  persons  unlawful  is  by 
no  means  so  easy  a  matter.  This  becomes  not 
merely  a  legal,  but  a  constitutional  question  of 
much  nicety.  At  common  law,  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly is,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of 
lawyers,  an  assembling  together  of  persons  having 
an  intention  to  do  a  thing,  which,  if  it  were  exe- 
cuted, would  make  them  rioters,  but  neither  actually 
executing  it,  nor  making  a  motion  towards  its  exe- 
cution.f  Mr.  Seijeant  Hawkins,  however,  consi- 
ders this  much  too  narrow  a  definition ;  and  thinks 
that  any  meeting  of  great  numbers  of  people,  with 
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such  circumstances  of  terror  as  cannot  but  endan- 
ger the  public  peace,  and  raise  fears  and  jealousies 
among  the  king's  subjects,  seems  properly  to  be 
called  an  unlaw^  assembly;  as  where  great  num- 
bers, complaining  of  a  common  grievance,  meet 
together  armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  in  order  to 
consult  together  concerning  the  most  proper  means 
for  the  redress  of  such  grievance.*  According  to 
this  definition  or  opinion,  it  is  tolerably  plain  that 
the  English  constitution  would  be  deprived  of  one 
of,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  its  most  peculiar  and 
characteristic  eleipents — an  element  which  that 
profound  inquirer  into  the  philosophy  of  history 
considers  as  having  materially  aided  in  placing 
England  so  far  in  advance  of  the  other  European 
nations  as  regards  free  institutions — the  right  of 
assembling  armed.  If  the  above  definition  of  an 
unlawful  assembly  had  been  attempted  to  be  car^ 
ried  into  efiect  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Attorney- 
general  Noy's  writ  of  ship-money  was  produced, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate  as  that  attempted  revival  of  an  obso- 
lete prerogative. 

By  the  statute  39  Geo.  III.  c.  79  (which  was 
amended  by  the  statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  19),  all  so- 
cieties are  to  be  deemed  unlawful,  the  members 
whereof  shall  be  required  to  take  any  oath  unlaw- 
ful under  the  statute  37  Geo.  III.  c.  123,  or  any 
oath,  test,  &c.  not  authorised  by  law ;  or  which 
shall  have  any  members,  committees,  &c.  not 
known  to  the  society  at  large,  or  the  names  of  all 
the  members  whereof  shall  not  be  entered  in  regu- 
lar books,  or  which  shall  act  in  separate  or  dis- 
tinct branches;  and  the  members  thereof,  and 
persons  corresponding  with  or  supporting  them, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  unlawful  combination 
or  confederacy .f  The  act  was  not  to  extend  to 
freemasons'  lodges,!  nor  to  Quakers*  meetings, 
&c.§  Offenders  under  the  act  may  be  proceeded 
against,  either  summarily  before  one  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  by  indictment :  persons  convicted  before 
a  justice,  to  forfeit  20/.  or  suffer  three  months  im- 
prisonment ;  and  persons  convicted  on  indictment, 
to  be  transported  for  seven  years.||  Printers  are 
to  dve  a  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who 
shul  guant  a  certificate  and  file  the  notice,  and 
transmit  an  attested  copy  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
under  a  penalty  of  20/.  for  keeping  presses  or 
types  without  notice,  or  using  them  in  any  place 
not  expressed  therein  :^  a  similar  provision  fol- 
lows regarding  persons  carrying  on  the  basinesa 
of  a  letter-founder,  or  maker  or  seller  of  types  for 
printing,  or  of  printing-presses.**  And  the  fol- 
lowing reason  is  assigned  for  these  clauses  of  the 
act :—'' Whereas  many  societies,  established  of 
late  years  for  treasonable  and  seditious  purposes, 
and  especially  the  said  societies  of  United  English- 
men, United  Scotsmen,  United  Irishmen,  and 
United  Britons,  and  the  said  society  called  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  and  other  corre- 
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sponding  societies,  have  at  Tarioua  times  caused  to 
be  published,  in  great  quantities,  divers  printed 
papers  of  an  irreligious,  treasonable,  and  seditious 
nature,  tending  to  revile  our  holy  religion,  and  to 
bring  the  profession  and  worship  thereof  into  con- 
tempt among  the  ignorant,  and  also  to  excite 
hatred  and  contempt  of  his  majesty's  royal  person, 
government,  and  laws,  and  of  the  happy  constitu- 
tion of  these  realms  as  by  law  established,  and 
utterly  to  eradicate  all  principles  of  religion  and 
morality ;  and  such  societies  have  dispersed  such 
printed  papers  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community,  either  gratis  or  at  very  low  prices, 
and  with  an  activity  and  profusion  beyond  all 
former  example;  and  whereas  all  persons  printing 
or  publishing  any  papers  or  writings  are  by  law 
answerable  for  the  contents  thereof,  but  such  re^ 
sponsibility  hath  of  late  been  in  a  great  degree 
eluded  by  the  secret  printing  and  publication  of 
such  seditious,  immorcd,  and  irreligious  papers  or 
writings  as  aforesaid,  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
important  to  the  public  peace  that  it  should  in 
fiiture  be  known  by  whom  any  such  papers  shall 
be  printed." 

The  name  and  abode  of  the  printers  are  to  be 
printed  on  every  paper  or  book;  and  printers  are 
to  keep  a  copy  of  every  paper  they  print,  and 
mrrite  thereon  the  name  and  abode  of  their  em- 
ployer.* This  clause  was  not  to  extend  to  im- 
pressions of  engravings,  or  the  printmg  by  letter- 
press of  names  and  addresses,  &c.,  or  to  any 
papers  for  the  sale  of  estates  or  goods  by  auction 
or  otherwise,t  nor  to  alter  any  rules  or  provisions 
respecting  newspapers.^  It  may  be  added  here, 
as  having  close  connection  with  the  subject,  though 
not  Btricdy  within  the  period,  that  the  23rd  section 
of  the  statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  declares  unlaw- 
ful any  meetmg  of  more  than  fifty  persons  within 
the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  gate  of  West^ 
minster  Hall  (except  such  parts  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  as  are  within  the  said 
distance),  to  petition  for  any  alteration  of  matters 
in  church  or  state,  on  any  day  on  which  the  two 
Houses  or  either  House  of  Parliament  shall  meet 
and  sit,  or  on  which  his  majesty's  Courts  of  Chan- 
cery, King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Ex- 
chequer, or  any  of  Uiem,  or  any  judge  of  any  of 
them,  shall  sit  in  Westminster  Hall. 

By  the  37  Geo.  III.  c.  70  (made  perpetual  by 
57  Geo.  III.  c.  7),  any  person  who  shall  attempt 
to  seduce  any  person  or  persons  serving  in  his  ma- 
jesty's forces,  by  sea  or  land,  from  his  duty  and 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  or  to  invite  such  person 
or  persons  to  mutiny,  shall,  on  being  legally  con- 
victed of  such  offence,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
and  shall  su£fer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  with* 
out  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  37  Geo.  III.  c.  123  (rendered  more 
effectual  by  52  Geo.  III.  c.  104),  persons  adminis- 
tering or  taking  unlawful  oaths,  that  is,  oaths  or 
engagements  purporting  or  intended  to  bind  the 
person  taking  the  same  to  engage  in  any  mutinous 

•  Sect.  29.  t  Sect.  31.  %  Sect.  89.    , 


or  seditious  purpose,  or  to  disturb  the  public  peace, 
"  or  to  be  of  any  association,  society,  or  confede- 
racy formed  for  any  such  purpose,  or  to  obey  the 
orders  or  commands  of  any  committee  or  body  of 
men  not  lawfully  constituted,  or  of  any  leader  or 
commander  or  olher  person  not  having  authority 
by  law  for  that  purpose,  or  not  to  inform  or  give 
evidence  against  any  associate,  confederate,  or 
other  person ;  or  not  to  reveal  or  discover  any  un- 
lawful combination  or  confederacy;  or  not  to 
reveal  or  discover  any  illegal  act  done  or  to  be 
done ;  or  not  to  reveal  or  discover  any  illegal  oath 
or  engagement  which  may  have  been  administered 
or  tendered  to  or  taken  by  such  person  or  persons, 
or  to  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  the 
import  of  any  such  oath  or  engagement,  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof  by  due  course  of  law,  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  transported 
for  any  term  of  years  not  exceeding  seven  years ; 
and  every  person  who  shall  take  any  such  oath  or 
engi^ment,  not  being  compelled  thereto,  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof  by  due  course  of  law,  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  transported  for 
any  term  of  years  not  exceeding  seven  years." 

The  clause  against  administering  of  an  oath  to 
any  person,  purporting  to  bind  him  not  to  reveal 
or  discover  any  unlawful  combination  or  conspi- 
racy, nor  any  illegal  act  done  by  them,  has  been 
held  to  extend  to  a  combinatiou  for  raising  wages.* 
Against  those  combinations  of  workmen  to  raise 
wages  were  likewise  made  the  statutes  39  and  40 
Geo.  III.  c.  106,  and  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  95 ;  which, 
together  with  the  other  laws  relating  to  the  combi- 
nation of  workmen,  were  repealed  by  the  statute 
6  Geo.  IV.  c.  129. 

By  the  statute  39  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  so  much  of 
the  statute  7  Ann.  c.  21  (viz.  §  10),  and  also 
so  much  of  the  statute  17  Greo.  II.  c.  39,  as  put 
an  end  to  the  forfeiture  of  inheritance  upon  at- 
tainder of  treason,  after  the  death  of  the  Pretender 
and  his  sons,  was  repealed. 

By  the  statute  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c  93,  in 
cases  of  high  treason  and  misprision  of  treason, 
where  the  overt  act  alleged  in  the  indictment  shall 
be  assassination  of  the  king,  or  any  direct  attempt 
against  his  life,  &c.,  the  offender  snail  be  tried  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  charged  with  murder,  but 
punishable  as  in  cases  of  high  treason. 

The  number  of  statutes  passed  during  this  pe- 
riod against  riots,  and  offences  attended  with  riot 
and  violence,  is  considerable.  The  titles  of  these 
acts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  their  general  cha- 
racter, which  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  here  : — 
*^  An  Act  for  the  better  and  more  effectual  protec- 
tion of  stockii^-frames,  and  the  machines  or  en- 
gines annexed  thereto  or  used  therewith ;  and  for 
the  punishment  of  persons  destroying  or  injuring  of 
such  stocking-frames,  machines,  or  engines,  and 
the  framework-knitted  pieces,  stockings,  and  other 
articles  and  goods  used  and  made  in  the  hosiery  or 
framework-knitted  manufactory;  or  breaking  or 
destroying  any  machinery  contained  in  any  mill  or 
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mills  used  or  any  way  employed  in  preparing  or 
spinning  of  wool  or  cotton  for  the  use  of  the  stock- 
ing-frame."*— "  An  Act  for  better  preventing  of- 
fences in  obstructing,  destroying,  or  damaging 
ships  or  other  vessels,  and  in  obstructing  seamen, 
keelmen,  casters,  and  ship  carpenters  from  pursu- 
ing their  lawful  occupations  [17th  June,  I793]."t 
—"An  Act  to  prevent  obstructions  in  the  free 
passage  of  grain  within  the  kingdom  [l8th  Decem- 
ber, 1795]."!— "  An  Act  for  the  security  of  col- 
lieries and  mines,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of 
colliers  and  miners  [9th  July,  1800]."§ 

The  present  period  is  fertile  in  statutes  relating 
to  the  subject  of  forgery.  The  earlier  statutes  on 
this  subject  are  dir^ted  against  the  forger  of  false 
deeds  ;||  or  against  such  as  shall  levy  any  fine,  or 
suffer  any  recovery,  or  acknowledge  any  statute, 
recognizance,  bail,  or  judgment  in  the  name  of  any 
other  person  or  persons  not  being  privy  and  con- 
senting thereto.^  But  the  later  statutes  since  the 
commencement  of  the  national  debt  and  the  in- 
vention of  bills  of  exchange  are  chiefly  directed 
against  the  forging  of  powers  to  transfer  stock  ;** 
gainst  the  forging  the  acceptance  of  bills  of  ex- 
e,  or  the  numbers  or  principal  sums  of  ac- 
countable receipts  for  notes,  bills,  or  other  securi- 
ties for  payment  of  money,  or  warrants  or  orders 
for  payment  of  money  or  delivery  of  goods. tt  The 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
system  of  banking  generally  has  likewise  produced 
statutes  against  the  forging  of  the  notes  or  bills 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England ;  H  and  against  the  forgery  of  the  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange  of  persons  carrying  on  the 
business  of  bankers.  ^§ 

The  definition  given  by  Blackstone||||  of  forgery 
is,  **  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing 
to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right ;"  which 
definition,  observes  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  his 
note  to  the  passage  in  Blackstone,  **  seems  too  con- 
fined, if  by  the  words  '  to  the  prejudice,*  &c.,  it  is 
intended  to  convey  a  notion  that  some  one's  right 
must  actually  be  prejudiced  by  the  forged  writing ; 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  offence  is  complete 
before  publication  of  the  instrument,  and  that  it  is 
enough  if  the  counterfeiting  be  such  whereby  ano- 
ther may  be  prejudiced.  (East's  P.C.  c.  xix.  s.  7.) 
In  the  short  account  which  the  author  gives  of  this 
offence  in  the  text,  he^principally  confines  himself 
to  the  cases  in  which  forgery  may  be  committed ; 
and,  formidable  as  his  list  may  appear,  yet  it  may 
give  the  reader  some  idea  how  it  might  have  been 
increased,  to  mention  that  Mr.  Hammond,  in  the 
title  '  Forgery,'  of  his  *  Criminal  Code,*  has  enu- 
merated more  than  four  hundred  statutes  which 
contain  provisions  against  the  offence." 

•  28  Geo.  in.  c.  55.  +  33  Geo.  III.  c.  67. 

i  36  Geo.  in.  c.  9.  (  30  and  48  Geo.  III.  c.  77. 

I  5  Eliac.  c.  14.  %  21  Jac  I.  c  26. 

••  8  Geo.  I.  c.  22;  33  Geo.  III.  c.  30 ;  35  Geo.  III.  c.  66  ;  37  Geo. 
III.  C.  46;  37  Geo.  III.  C.  122. 

ft  7  Geo.  II.  c.  S2;  18  Geo.  III.  c.  18;  43  Geo.  III.  c.  139 ;  which 
last  relates  to  foreign  hills  of  exchange,  promiseory  notes,  and  copper 
money. 

n  13  Geo.  III.  e.  70 ;  41  Geo.  III.  c  39. 

H  41  Geo.  III.  c.  67.  IQ  4  Coram.  247. 


In  a  former  Book*  we  carried  down  the  subject 
of  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  statute  6  Geo.  I.,  c.  25, 
whereby  persons  convicted  of  any  larceny,  grand 
or  petit,  who  by  the  law  then  should  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  liable  only  to  the  penal- 
ties of  burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping,  might, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  instead  of  such  burn- 
ing in  the  hand,  or  whipping,  be  transported  to 
America  (or  by  statute  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  to  any 
other  parts  beyond  the  seas),  for  seven  years ;  and 
if  they  returned  within  that  time,  it  should  be 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  the  statutes 
16  Geo.  II.  c.  15,  and  8  Geo.  III.  c.  15,t  other 
provisions  were  made  for  the  more  speedy  and 
effectual  execution  of  the  laws  reladng  to  trans- 
portation. By  the  statute  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  all 
offenders  liable  to  transportation  might,  in  lieu 
thereof,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  l)e  employed, 
if  males  (except  in  the  case  of  petty  larceny),  in 
hard  labour  for  the  benefit  of  some  public  naviga- 
tion ;  or,  whether  males  or  females,  might  in  all 
cases  be  confined  to  hard  labour  in  certain  peni- 
tentiary houses,  to  be  erected  by  virtue  of  the 
said  act,  for  the  several  terms  therein  specified, 
but  in  no  case  exceeding  seven  years,  with  a  power 
of  subsequent  mitigation,  and  even  of  reward,  in 
case  of  their  good  behaviour.  In  respect  to  the 
penitentiary  houses  this  act  was  never  carried  into 
execution.  But  in  1792  a  proposal  made  to  Mr. 
Pitt  by  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  framed  on  his 
panopticon  plan  of  arrangement,  was  embraced 
with  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  in 
office;  and  in  1794  an  act t  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  plan  into  effect  Notwith- 
standing this  act,  however,  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues, 
Mr.  Bentham's  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect, 
by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  some  (to  everybody 
out  of  the  cabinet)  secret  influence.  Of  the  oppo- 
sition thus  exerted  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  a 

•  See  Pict.  Hist.  toL  iv.  p.  675. 

t  "TheS Geo.  IV.  c.84,  repeals tiie  16  Geo.  II.  c  U.and  8 Geo.ni. 
c.  15.  as  wdl  as  several  other  later  statates.  so  far  as  regards  the  pre- 
sent safa»)ect  :  its  object  is  two-fold— to  regulate  what  is  called  the  pe- 
niahment  of  the  hulks,  and  that  of  transpoiiation.  The  first  o€  tbcs* 
was  introduced  by  the  16  Geo.  III.  c.  43.  a  temporary  act.  'wbeo  the 
disturbances  in  the  American  colonies  had  intermptcd  the  traittporl- 
atlon  of  convicts  to  that  country.  The  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  was  also  tca- 
porsry.  as  far  ns  regarded  the  hulks,  and  for  many  years  coaflneacat 
in  them  hns  ceased  to  be  a  punishment  which  may  be  formally  pro- 
nounced for  any  offence ;  but  male  offenders  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  reprieved  during  pleasure,  or  under  sentence  of  transpoitat^n. 
have  been,  and  by  the  recent  act  still  may  be.  sent  to  them  tempora- 
rily, or  until  transportation;  and  it  very  commonly  happens  that 
those  who  are  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  yean  only  posa 
the  whole  of  the  period  in  the  hulks.  In  1819  a  report  upoo  tfa« 
state  of  the  hulks  was  made  to  the  Hoose  of  Commons  by  tbe 
committee  then  sitting  on  the  laws  relating  to  penitentiaries,  and  xa 
consequence  of  their  sumestions  several  vaetul  measnres  of  rrfcrm 
and  regulation  were  adopted.  Thes^  are  carried  on  by  the  recent 
act ;  each  hulk  is  placed  under  an  overseer,  who  is  to  reside  in  it, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  and  guards;  he  is  inveated  with 
the  same  power  as  a  gaoler  over  his  prisoners ;  like  him  is  answcraUa 
for  their  escape ;  may  inflict  moderate  punishment  fbr  disorderly  eott- 
duet ;  is  to  see  them  fed  and  clothed,  and  to  keep  them  lo  labour  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions.  Over  the  whole  is  placed  a  snperiBtesd- 
ant  (with  an  assistant  or  deputy,  if  necessary),  who  is  to  inspcel  tbeaa 
all  minutely  four  times  in  the  year  at  least,  ascertain  their  conditioak 
examine  into  the  behaviour  both  of  the  overseers  and  prisoners,  tb* 
amount  of  the  eaminn,  and  the  expenses  of  the  establishment;  nptm 
all  whfeh  he  is  to  maxe  two  reports,  at  least,  in  the  year,  to  the  arcrw- 
Ury  of  state,  which  are  to  be  laid  before  parliament."— Note  by  Hr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  4  Blackst.  Comm.  871. 

X  34  Geo.  III.  c.  84. 
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;ause — unless  it  might  be  that  his  majesty  George 
II.  had  a  mind  to  plan  a  penitentiary  as  well  as 
Vir.  Jeremy  Bentham,  and,  having  more  power 
han  Mr.  Bentham,  was  enabled  to  have  his  plan 
Ldopted  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Bentham's.    The  re- 


•      Jkhxmy  Bkntbam. 

suit,  however,  is,  that  a  site  for  the  penitentiary 
9vaB  purchased  in  a  bad  and  unhealthy  situation 
[Millbank),  for  double  the  sum  for  which  a  site 
in  a  good  and  healthy  situation  (Battersea  Rise,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bentham)  might  have  been  pur- 
chased. In  this  instance  an  article  dear  and  bad 
was  substituted  for  one  cheap  and  good.  Mr. 
Bentham's  plan  for  1000  prisoners  would  have 
30st  the  public  between  20,000/.  and  30,000/. ; 
;he  present  plan,  for  600,  has  already  cost  at  least 
yen  times  that  sum. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  finish  this  subject  here, 
liough  it  runs  into  the  next  period ;  and  to  men- 
ion  that,  in  1812,  an  act  was  passed  "  for  the 
jxection  of  a  penitentiary  house  for  the  confinement 
>f  offenders  convicted  within  the  city  of  London 
ind  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  for  making  com- 
pensation to  Jeremy  Bentham,  esquire,  for  the 
aon-performance  of  an  agreement  between  the 
laid  Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  lords  commission- 
ers of  his  majesty's  treasury,  respecting  the  cus- 
X)dy  and  maintenance  of  convicts  (20th  April, 
1812).'**  This  act  provided  for  the  erection  of  a 
penitentiary  house  at  Millbank,  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  offenders  convicted  in  London  and  Mid- 
ilesex  only;  but  by  statute  56  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  the 
penitentiary  house  at  Millbank  was  made  applica- 
ble to  the  kingdom  at  large.  In  the  early  part  of 
L823  it  contained  nearly  900  prisoners,  and  about 
ihat  time  a  very  alarming  sickness  made  its  ap- 
pearance amongst  them.  The  acts  which  more 
particularly  regulate  the  penitentiary  are  the  56 
3eo.  III.  c.  63,  and  59  Geo.  III.  c.  136.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Bentham's  plan  did 
lot  receive,  at  least,  a  fair  trial ;  and  the  more  so, 
18  it  was  so  much  more  economical  than  the  one 
ldopted  in  lieu  of  it. 

By  the  statute  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  it  is  also 
enacted  that,  instead  of  burning  in  the  hand,  the 

*  52  Geo.  III.  c.  44. 


court  may  in  all  clergyable  felonies,  impose  a  pe- 
cuniary fine;  or  may  (except  in  the  case  of  man> 
slaughter)  order  the  offenders  to  be  once  or  ofteuer, 
but  not  more  than  thrice,  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately whipped ;  such  private  whipping  (to  prevent 
collusion  or  abuse)  to  be  inflicted  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses ;  and,  in  case  of  female  offenders,  in 
the  presence  of  females  only.  The  fine,  or  whip- 
ping, is  to  have  the  same  consequences  as  burning 
in  the  hand ;  and  the  offender  so  fined  or  whipped 
shall  be  equally  liable  to  a  subsequent  detainer  or 
imprisonment.  It  would  leave  the  subject  very 
incomplete  not  to  add  here  that  the  punishment  of 
jmblicly  whipping  females  was  abolished  by  57 
Geo.  III.  c.  75 ;  and  that  the  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  57, 
repealed  that  act,  and  enacted  that  female  offenders 
should  not  suffer  the  punishment  either  of  public 
or  private  whipping. 

By  the  statute  28  Hen.  YIII.  c.  15,  §  3,  benefit 
of  clergy  is  not  allowed  in  any  case  of  offences 
committed  on  the  high  seas ;  but  by  the  statute 
39  Geo.  III.  c.  37,  reciting  part  of  the  above  act 
of  Hen.  VIII.,  all  offences  whatsoever,  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  are  made  liable  to  the  same  pu- 
nishments as  if  committed  on  shore,  and  are  to  be 
tried  in  the  same  manner  as  felonies  are  directed 
to  be  tried  in  the  act  therein  recited ;  and  persons 
tried  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter  only,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  if  they  had  committed  such  manslaughter 
on  land. 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  entered  somewhat 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
the  right  of  juries  to  include  in  their  verdict  the 
point  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  first,  generally,  and 
secondly,  in  the  particular  case  of  libel.*  But, 
whatever  the  rule  of  the  common  law  may  have 
been  upon  the  subject,  the  general  practice  for  a 
number  of  years  had  been  to  consider  the  question 
of  criminality,  in  cases  of  libel,  as  a  question  of 
pure  law  for  the  determination  of  the  judge.  In 
the  case,  which  we  mentioned  on  a  former  occa- 
sion,f  of  The  King  v.  The  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  J  and 
in  the  subsequent  case  of  The  King  v.  Withers,§ 
the  law  was  declared  by  the  court  to  be  that,  on 
the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  libel,  the  only  ques- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  are  the  fact 
of  publishing  and  the  truth  of  the  innuendos ;  and 
that  whether  the  subject-matter  be  or  be  not  a  libel 
is  a  question  of  law  for  the  consideration  of  the 
court.  But,  since  this  important  question,  involving 
the  state  of  the  law  and  practice  both  before  and 
since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill  of  1792,  cannot, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  has  remarked,  ||  be  fully 
understood  without  reference  to  all  the  proceedings 
in  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enter  more  fully  than  we  have  done 
into  the  details  of  that  trial.     And  this  is  the  less 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  580. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  532. 

i  The  Kin;;  e.  The  Dean  of  St.  AMph,  S  T.  R.  498,  note  (a). 

I  3  T.  R.  428. 

B  4  Black»t.  C'omm.  153.  note  (16). 
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to  be  regretted)  not  only  as  it  appears  necessary  to 
the  fiill  comprehension  of  a  very  important  sub- 
ject, but  also  as  the  trial  gave  occasion  to  that 
speech  of  Lord  Erskine's  of  which  Fox  repeatedly 
declared  that  he  thought  it  the  finest  argument  in 
the  English  language.*  Whether  it  was  so  or  not, 
any  composition,  whether  written  or  spoken,  which 
was  so  characterised  by  such  a  man  as  Charles 
James  Fox,  must  undoubtedly  possess  merits  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  well  worth  perusal ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  is  held  in  high  professional  estimation,  as 
displaying  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of 
argument  and  eloquence  united  ever  exhibited  in 
Westminster  Hall. 

As  we  have  already  stated,t  on  the  trial  of  the 
case  at  the  Shrewsbury  summer  assizes  in  1184, 
the  jury,  after  a  good  deal  of  rather  sharp  dis- 
cussion between  the  iudge,  Mr.  Justice  BuUer, 
and  the  counsel,  Mr.  Erskine  (from  which  we  con- 
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fess  the  impression  upon  the  whole  lefl-on  our 
minds  was  that  the  judge  endeavoured  to  make 
the  verdict  mean  more  than  the  jury  intended  it 
should),  ultimately  returned  a  verdict  th^t  the 
dean  was  guilty  of  publishing,  but  whether  it  was 
a  libel  or  not  they  did  not  find.  On  the  8th  of 
November,  the  second  day  of  the  ensuing  term, 
Mr.  Erskine  moved  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
set  aside  the  verdict,  on  the  ground  of  a  misdi- 
rection of  the  judge,  who  had  told  the  jury  that  the 
matter  for  them  to  decide  was,  whether  the  defend- 
ant was  guilty  of  the  fact  or  not.^  Mr.  Erskine 
began  by  stating  to  the  court  the  substance  of  the 
indictment  against  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  which 
charged  the  publication  with  an  intention  to  incite 
the  people  to  subvert  the  government  by  armed 
rebellion ;  the  mere  evidence  of  the  publication  of 
the  Dialogue,  which  the  prosecutor  had  relied  on 
to  establish  that  malicious  intention;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  defendant  had,  by  evidence  of  his 
real  motives  for  puhlishing  it,  as  contained  in  the 
advertisement,  rebutted  the  truth  of  the  epithets 
charged  by  the  indictment.  He  then  stated  the 
substance  of  his  speech  to  the  jury  at  Shrewsbury, 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  xxi.  p.  971,  note. 
+  Sec  vol.  i.  pp.  532.  633. 
t  21  State  Trials.  955. 


mainUining  the  legality  of  the  Dialogue,  tlie  right 
of  the  jury  to  consider  that  legality,  the  injustice 
of  a  verdict  affixing  the  epithet  of  ^^  guilty  **  to  a 
publication  without  first  considering  whether  the 
thing  published  contained  any  ^*  guilt"  and,  above 
all,  the  right  which  the  jury  unquestionably  had 
(even  upon  the  authority  of  those  very  cases  urged 
against  his  client)  to  take  the  evidence  into  con- 
sideration by  which  the  defendant  sought  to  ex- 
culpate himself  from  the  seditious  intention  charged 
by  the  indictment.* 

And  we  may  remark  upon  this,  that  certainly 
the  verdict  "  Guilty  of  publishiHB,  but  whether  a 
libel  or  not  the  juty  do  not  find^*^  appears  a  con- 
tradiction in  tefms,  leaving  the  point  about  which 
alone  there  was  any  questioti  or  guilt  untouched, 
and  affixing  th«  epithet  guilty  to  an  act  to  which, 
with  the  other  point  undecided,  it  was  wholly  in- 
applicable. The  act  of  publishing  is  legally  as 
innocent  an  act  as  the  act  of  breathing,  or  the  act 
of  walking,  or  the  act  of  preaching.  This  last  will 
afford  an  illustrative  case.  In  the.year  1670  Penn 
and  Meadjt  two  Quakers,  being  indicted  for  sedU- 
Hously  preaching  to  a  multitude  iumultuously  as- 
sembled in  Gracechurch-street,  were  tried  before 
the  recorder  of  London,  who  told  the  jury  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  whether  the  defend- 
ants had  preached  or  not ;  for  that  whether  the 
matter  or  the  intention  of  their  preaching  were 
seditious  were  questions  of  law,  and  not  of  fact, 
which  they  were  to  keep  to  at  their  peril.  The 
jury  found  Penn  guilty  of  speaking  to  people  in 
Gracechurch-street ;  and,  on  the  recorder's  telling 
them  that  they  meant,  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
speaking  to  a  tumult  of  people  there,  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  foreman  that  they  allowed  of  no 
such  words  in  their  finding,  but  adhered  to  their 
former  verdict  The  recorder  refused  to  receive  it, 
and  desired  them  to  withdraw,  on  which  they 
again  retired,  and  brought  in  a  eeneral  verdict  of 
acquittal,  which  the  court  considering  as  a  con- 
tempt, set  a  fine  of  forty  marks  upon  each  of  them, 
and  condemned  them  to  lie  in  prison  till  it  was 
paid.  Edward  Bushel,  one  of  the  jurors,  refused 
to  pay  his  fine,  and,  being  imprisoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal,  sued  out  his  writ  of  habeas 
corpuSf  which,  with  the  cause  of  his  commitment 
(viz.  his  refusing  to  find  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  court  in  matter  of  law),  was  returned  by  the 
sheriffs  of  London  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
when  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  delivered  his 
opinion  as  follows  : — "  We  must  take  off  this  veil 
and  colour  of  words,  which  make  a  show  of  being 
something,  but  are  in  fact  nothing.  If  the  meaning 
of  these  words,  finding  against  the  direction  of  the 
court  in  matter  of  law,  be,  that  if  the  judge,  having 
heard  the  evidence  given  in  court  (for  he  knows 
no  other),  shall  tell  the  jury,  upon  this  evidence, 
that  the  law  is  for  the  crown,  and  they,  under  the 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  are  to  find  accord- 

•  21  State  Trials,  956. 
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ingly,  every  man  sees  that  the  jury  is  but  a  trou- 
blesome delay,  great  charge,  and  of  no  use  in  de- 
termining right  and  wrong,  and  therefore  the  trials 
by  them  may  be  better  abolished  than  continued ; 
which  were  a  strange  and  new-found  conclusion, 
after  a  trial  so  celebrated  for  many  hundreds  of 
years  in  this  country."  He  then  applied  this 
doctrine  with  double  force  to  criminal  cases,  and 
discharged  the  juror  from  his  commitment. 

This  puts  the  question  in  its  proper  light.  If 
the  jury  are  not  to  determine  questions  of  evidence, 
what  are  they  to  determine  ?  The  question  whe- 
ther Penn  preached  or  did  not  preach  is  not  more 
a  question  of  evidence  than  the  question  whether 
he  spoke  or  preached  to  a  tumuH  of  people.  If  it 
should  be  held  that  the  jury  may  decide  whether 
he  spoke  or  did  not  speak,  but  not  whether  the 
people  to  whom  he  spoke  were  a  tumult  of  people 
or  not  a  tumult  of  people,  every  man  sees,  to  bor- 
row the  language  above  cited  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Yaughan,  that  the  jury  is  but  a  troublesome  delay, 
great  charge,  and  of  no  use  in  determining  right 
and  wrong.  Whether  a  well-educated  and  power- 
ful-minded judge  is  not  likely  to  be  far  better  qua- 
lified for  weighing  evidence  than  a  jury,  except 
under  such  circumstances  as  almost  inevitably  ren- 
der the  judge  not  wholly  impartial  and  unpreju- 
diced, as  in  the  case  of  prosecution  for  political 
offences,  is  another  question,  which  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  discuss  here.  But  the  question  we 
are  here  discussing  is  whether,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
trial  by  jury,  that  trial  shall  be  a  substantial 
reality,  or  shall  only  **  make  a  show  of  being  some- 
thing, while  it  is  in  fact  nothing." 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  case  is  al- 
most, as  the  lawyers  say,  "  on  all  fours  **  with 
the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  In  the  latter 
case,  as  in  the  former,  we  think  it  clear  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  jury  was  a  general  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  Observe  the  terms  in  which  they 
announce  their  verdict : — 

**  Associate. — Gentlemen,  do  you  find  the  defend- 
ant guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

"  Foreman, — Guilty  of  publishing  only, 

•*  Mr.  Erskine. — You  find  him  guilty  of  publish- 
ing only? 

"  A  Juror. — Guilty  only  of  publishing. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Buller. — I  believe  that  is  a  ver- 
dict not  quite  correct.  You,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
niust  explain,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  you 
find  the  meaning  of  the  innuendos.  The  indict- 
ment has  stated  that  G.  means  Gentleman;  F., 
Farmer;  the  King,  the  King  of  Great  Britain; 
and  the  Parliament,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.* 

**  One  of  the  Jury. — ^Wc  have  no  doubt  of  that.| 

•*  Mr.  Justice  Buller. — If  you  find  him  guilty  of 
publishing,  you  must  not  say  the  word  oniy. 

"  Mr.  JErskinc—By  that  they  mean  to  find 
there  was  no  sedition. 

•  21  St.  Tr.  950.  In  A  note  it  li  added,  thai  the  Report  published 
"bv  Mr.  Garney  dilTen  considerably  from  that  given  in  the  '^Speeches 
oi  the  Hon.  liLomas  finkine.'    The  latter  is  adopted  here. 


"  A  Juror, — ^We  only  find  him  guilty  of  pub- 
lishing ;  we  do  not  find  anything  else. 

•'  Mr,  Erskine. — I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon, 
with  great  submission.  I  am  sure  I  mean  nothing 
that  is  irregular.  I  understand  they  say,  *  We  only 
find  him  guilty  of  publishing.' 

"  A  Juror. — Certainly ;  that  is  all  we  do  find. 

*'  Mr.  Broderick. — They  have  not  found  that  it 
is  a  libel  of  and  concerning  the  king  and  his  go- 
vernment. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Buller.— If  you  only  attend  to 
what  is  said,  there  is  no  question  or  doubt.  If  you 
are  satisfied  whether  the  letter  G.  means  gentle- 
man, whether  F.  means  farmer,  the  King  means 
King  of  Great  Britain,  the  Parliament,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain — if  they  are  all  satisfied  it 
is  so — ^is  there  any  other  innuendo  in  the  indict- 
ment? 

*'  Mr,  Leycester, — Yes ;  there  is  one  more,  upon 
the  word  votes. 

•*  Mr.  Erskine,/-^'When  the  jury  came  into 
court,  they  gave,  in  the  hearing  of  every  man  pre- 
sent, the  very  verdict  that  was  given  in  the  case  of 
the  King  against  Woodfall :  they  said,  '  Guilty  of 
publishing  only.'  Gentlemen,  I  desire  to  know 
whether  you  mean  the  word  only  to  stand  in  you 
verdict. 

"  One  of  the  Jury, — Certainly. 

"  Another  7uror.— Certainly. 

"  Mr,  Justice  Buller. — Gentlemen,  if  you  add 
the  word  only^  it  will  be  negativing  the  innuendos ; 
it  will  be  negativing,  that  by  the  word  King  it 
means  King  of  Great  Britain ;  by  the  word  Parlia- 
ment, Parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  by  the  letter 
F.  it  means  Farmer;  and  G.,  Gentleman :  that  I 
understand  you  do  not  mean. 

*'  A  Jttror.— No. 

"  Mr.  Erskine. — My  Lord,  I  say  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  a  general  verdict  of  guilty.  I  desire 
the  verdict  may  be  recorded.  I  desire  your  Lord- 
ship, sitting  here  as  judge,  to  record  the  verdict  as 
given  by  the  jury.  If  the  jury  depart  from  the 
word  onlyj  they  alter  their  verdict. 

**  Mr.  Justice  Buller. — I  will  take  the  verdict 
as  they  mean  to  give  it :  it  shall  not  be  altered. 
Gentlemen,  if  I  understand  you  right,  your  verdict 
is  this — you  mean  to  say  guilty  of  publishing  this 
libel? 

**  A  Juror. — ^No ;  the  pamphlet :  we  do  not  de- 
cide upon  its  being  a  libel. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Buller. — ^You  say  he  is  guilty  of 
publishing  the  pamphlet,  and  that  the  meaning  of 
the  innuendos  is  as  stated  in  the  indictment  ? 

"  A  Juror. — Certainly. 

"  Mr,  Erskine. — Is  the  word  only  to  stand  part 
of  your  verdict  ? 

*'  A  Juror. — Certainly. 

"  Mr.  Erskine, — ^Then  I  insist  it  shall  be  re- 
corded. 

"  Mr.  Justice  BiJ/er.— Then  the  verdict  must 
be  misunderstood.     Let  me  understand  the  jury. 

"  Mr.  Erskine. — The  jury  do  understand  their 
verdict. 
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"  Mr,  Justice  Buller. — Sir,  I  will  not  be  inter- 
rupted. 

"  Mr.  Erskine, — I  stand  here  as  an  advocate 
for  a  brother-citizen,  and  I  desire  that  the  word 
only  may  be  recorded. 

"  Mr,  Justice  Buller. — Sit  down,  Sir ;  remem- 
ber your  duty,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  in 
another  manner. 

"  Mr.  Erskine, — Your  lordship  may  proceed  in 
what  manner  you  think  fit.  I  know  my  duty  as 
well  as  your  lordship  knows  yours.  I  shall  not 
alter  my  conduct. 

"  Mr,  Justice  Butler, — Gentlemen,  if  you  say 
guilty  of  publishing  only,  you  negative  the  mean- 
ing of  the  particular  words  I  have  mentioned. 

"  A  Juror. — ^Then  we  beg  to  go  out. 

**  Mr.  Justice  Buller, — If  you  say  guilty  of  pub- 
lishing on/y,  the  consequence  is  this,  that  you  ne- 
gative the  meaning  of  the  difierent  words  I  men- 
tioned to  you.  That  is  the  operation  of  the 
word  oniy.  They  are  endeavouring  to  make  you 
give  a  verdict  in  words  different  from  what  you 
mean. 

•*  A  Juror. — We  should  be  very  glad  to  be  in- 
formed how  it  will  operate. 

*'  Mr.  Justice  Buller, — If  you  say  nothing  more, 
but  find  him  guilty  of  publishing,  and  leave  out 
the  word  only,  the  question  of  law  is  open  upon  the 
record,  and  they  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,'and  move  in  arrest  of  judgment  there.  If 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  that  court, 
either  party  has  a  right  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
if  you  find  nothing  more  than  the  simple  fact :  but 
if  you  add  the  word  only^  you  do  not  find  all  the 
facts ;  you  do  not  find,  in  fact,  that  the  letter  G. 
means  Gentleman;  that  F.  means  Farmer;  the 
King,  the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Parliament, 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

"  A  Juror. — We  admit  that. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Buller. — ^Then  you  must  leave 
out  the  word  only. 

•*  Mr.  Erskine. — I  beg  pardon :  I  beg  to  ask 
your  lordship  this  question — Whether,  if  the  jury 
find  him  guilty  of  publishing,  leaving  out  the  word 
only,  and  if  the  judgment  is  not  arrested  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  whether  the  sedition  does 
not  stand  recorded  ? 

"  Mr.  Justice  Buller,~^o^  it  docs  not,  unless 
the  pamphlet  be  a  libel  in  point  of  law. 

"  Mr.  Erskine.—TTue;  but  can  I  say  that  the 
defendant  did  not  publish  it  seditiously,  if  judg- 
ment is  not  arrested,  but  entered  in  the  record  ? 

"  Mr.  Justice  Buller. — I  say  it  will  not  stand 
as  proving  the  sedition.  Gentlemen,  I  tell  it  you 
as  law ;  and  this  is  my  particular  satisfaction,  as  I 
told  you  when  summing  up  the  case.  If  in  what  I 
now  say  to  you  I  am  wrong  in  any  instance,  they 
have  a  right  to  move  for  a  new  trud.  The  law  is 
this ;  if  you  find  him  guilty  of  publishing,  without 
saying  more,  the  question  whether  libel  or  not  is 
open  for  the  consideration  of  the  court. 

"  A  Juror, — ^That  is  what  we  mean. 

"  Mr.  Justice  BuUer.-^U  you  say,  guilty  of 


publishing  only^  it  is  an  incomplete  verdict,  becam 
of  the  word  only. 

"  A  Juror. — We  certainly  mean  to  leave  the 
matter  of  libel  to  the  court. 

"  Mr.  Erskine. — Do  you  find  sedition  ? 

"  A  Juror. — No ;  not  so.  We  do  not  give  any 
verdict  upon  it. 

"  Mr,  Justice  Buller. — I  speak  from  adjudged 
cases.  I  will  take  the  verdict  when  you  under- 
stand it  yourselves  in  the  words  you  give  it  If  you 
say,  guilty  of  publishing  only,  there  must  be  ano- 
ther trial. 

"  A  Jiuror.— We  did  not  say  so ;  only  guilty  of 
publishing. 

"  Mr.  Erskine.--Wi\\  your  lordship  allow  it  to 
be  recorded  thus,  only  guilty  of  publishing  ? 

"  Mr.  Justice  Buller. — It  is  misunderstood. 

"  Mr.  Erskine. — The  Jury  say,  only  guilty  of 
publishing.  Once  more,  I  desire  that  that  verdict 
may  be  recorded. 

"  Mr.  Ju.^iice  Bolter. — If  you  say,  only  guilty 
of  publishing,  then  it  is  contrary  to  the  innuendos. 
If  you  think  the  word  King  means  the  King  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  word  Parliament,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain ;  the  G.  means  Gentle- 
man; and  the  F.,  Farmer;  you  may  say  this— 
Guilty  of  publishing ;  but  whether  a  libel  or  not, 
the  jury  do  not  find. 

*•  A  7Mror.— Yes. 

"  Mr.Erskine.-^l  asked  this  question  of  your 
lordship  in  the  hearing  of  the  jury — Whether,  upon 
the  veitlict  you  desire  them  to  find,  the  sedition, 
which  they  have  not  found,  will  not  be  inferred  by 
the  court  if  judgment  is  not  arrested  ? 

"  Mr.  Justice  Btdler.— -Will  you  attend  ?  Do 
you  give  it  in  this  way — Guilty  of  the  publication, 
but  whether  a  libel  or  not  you  do  not  find. 

"  A  Juror. — ^We  do  not  find  it  a  libel,  my  Lord  ; 
we  do  not  decide  upon  it. 

"  Mr.  Erskine.'-Thtj  find  it  no  hbel. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Buller. — You  see  what  is  at- 
tempted to  be  done  ? 

"  Mr.  Erskine. — There  is  nothing  wrong  at- 
tempted upon  my  part,  i  ask  this  once  again,  iu 
the  hearing  of  the  jury,  and  I  desire  an  answer 
from  your  lordship  as  judge,  whether  or  no,  when 
I  come  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  the 
court  enter  on  judgment,  and  say  it  is  a  libd, 
whether  I  can  afterwards  say,  in  mitigation  of 
punishment,  the  defendant  was  not  guilty  of  pdb- 
fishing  it  with  a  seditious  intent,  when  he  is 
found  guilty  of  publishing  it  in  manner  and  form 
as  stated ;  and  whether  the  jury  are  not  thus  made 
to  find  him  guilty  of  sedition,  when,  in  the  san^ 
moment,  they  say  they  did  not  mean  to  do  so? 
Gentlemen,  do  you  find  him  guilty  of  sedition  ? 

**  A  Juror. — We  do  not;  neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Bi///er.— Take  the  verdict. 

"  Associate. — You  say,  Guilty  of  publishing; 
but  whether  a  libel  or  not  you  do  not  find  ? 

"  A  Juror, — ^That  is  not  the  verdict. 

"  Mr,  Justice  Biiller,^Yo\i  say,  Guilty  of  pub- 
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lishing ;  but  whether  a  libel  or  not  you  do  not 
find :  is  that  your  meaning  ? 

"  A  Juror. — That  is  our  meaning. 

"  One  of  the  Counsel, — Do  you  leave  the  inten- 
tion to  the  Court  ? 

^*'A  Juror, — Certainly. 

"  Mr.  Cowper. — The  intention  arises  out  of  the 
record. 

**  Mr.  Justice  Butter. — ^And,  unless  it  is  clear 
upon  the  record,  there  can  be  no  judgment  upon  it. 

"  Mr,  Bearcroft. — You  mean  to  leave  the  law 
where  it  is? 

"  A  Juror. — Certainly. 

"  Mr.  Justice  BuUer. — The  first  verdict  was  as 
clear  as  could  be :  they  only  wanted  it  to  be  con- 
founded."* 


Me.  Justigb  Bcllix. 

It  seems  clear  that  all  this  amounted  to  a  mani- 
fest intention  on  the  part  of  the  jury  to  return  a 
general  verdict  of  acquittal,  out  of  which  they  were 
partly  mystified,  partly  brow-beaten  by  the  special 
pleading  and  authority  of  the  learned  judge.  In 
fact,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  verdict  "  Guilty 
of  publishing,  but  whether  a  libel  or  not  you  do 
not  find,"  was  put  into  their  mouths,  one  juror 
had  the  courage  to  say  distinctly,  '^  That  is  not  the 
verdict."  Moreover,  if,  as  the  court  maintained, 
the  question  of  libel  or  no  libel  was  clearly  a  ques- 
tion for  the  determination  of  the  judge,  with  which 
the  jury  had  nothing  to  do,  why  add  the  words 
**  but  whether  a  libel  or  not,  the  jury  do  not  find." 
The  manner  and  form  in  which  these  words  are 
added  to  the  substantive  part  of  the  verdict,  imply 
that  the  jury  had  the  power,  if  they  chose  to  exer- 
cise it,  of  deciding  the  question  of  libel  or  no  libel. 
The  extract  given  above,  though  somewhat  long, 
appears  necessary  to  make  this  important  question 
intelligible ;  for  it  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  anomalous  state  into  which  the  practice  of  the 
courts  as  regarded  libel  had  fallen  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Fox's  bill.  It  is  certainly  not  very 
easy  to  perceive  the  repugnancy  which  Mr.  Justice 
Culler  strives  to  establish  between  the  words  of  the 
verdict,  "  Guilty  of  publishing  only,"  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  different  words  mentioned,  viz.  that  the 
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letter  G.  means  Gentleman,  that  F.  means  Farmer, 
the  King,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  Parlia- 
ment, the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  learned 
judge  tells  the  jury  that  if  they  say  "  Guilty  of 
publishing  only,"  they  thereby  negative  the  mean- 
ing of  the  diflferent  words  above  mentioned.     We 
cannot  say  that  we  see  this  consequence  as  flowmg 
from  those  premises.     The  jury  had  read  the  Dia- 
logue which  was  the  subject-matter  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  they  knew  as  well  as  the  judge  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  innuendos.  Nevertheless,  it  did 
not  appear  to  them  that  the  publication  was  a  libel. 
The   assertion  of   the   judge,  that  the  verdict, 
"  Guilty  of  publishing  only,"  negatives  the  mean- 
ing of  the  above-mentioned  words,  seems  grounded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  publication  was  libel- 
lous ;  in  other  words,  on  taking  for  granted  the 
whole  question  at  issue.     Mr.  Justice  Buller  said 
that  the  effect  of  adding  the  word  only  to  the  ver- 
dict was,  that,  if  the  jury  added  that  word,  they  did 
not  find   all  the  facts.     Here  the  learned  judge 
would  seem  to  have  entrapped  himself  by  assuming 
too  much  even  for  his  own  argument.     Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  might  have  existed  as  to  the 
legal  competency  of  the  jury  to  meddle  with  the 
question  of  law,  there  existed  none  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  being  their  peculiar  province.     Now, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  giving  to  the  adverb 
only  the  meaning  here  claimed  for  it  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Buller,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  conclusion, 
that,  if  the  jury  added  the  word  only  to  their  ver- 
dict, it  would  amount  to  their  not  finding  all  the 
facts  ?     Let  it  be  granted  that  they  did  not  find 
all  the  facts.     What  follows  ?    They  sit  there  as 
judges  of  the  facts,  at  least.     And  what  does  that 
mean,  but  having  the  power  to  determine  whether 
certain  evidence  is  strong  enough  to  establish  cer- 
tain facts,  or  is  not  ?     And  what  else  does  the  not 
finding  all  the  facts  mean  but  the  finding  that  there 
is  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  some  of  the  facts, 
but  not  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  others  of 
the  facts  ?     If  a  jury  are  not  to  do  this,  they  are  a 
mere  word,  a  mockery — and  not  merely  a  mockery 
and  nothing  more,  for  they  are  a  very  cumbrous, 
troublesome,  and  costly  mockery.  The  repugnancy 
in  the  verdict  alluded  to  above,  as  asserted  by  the 
judge,  might  be  this :  that  the  jury's  admission  of 
the  meaning  of  the  innuendos  (as  above  explained) 
implied  their  admission  of  all  the  facts  contended 
for  by  the  judge ;  while  their  addition  of  the  word 
only  to  their  verdict  implied  a  non-admission  of 
all  the  facts  in  the  sense  of  the  learned  judge.  But 
we  apprehend  that  the  jury  might  very  well  admit 
the  meaning  of  the  innuendos,  without  being  held 
thereby  to  have  admitted  all  the  facts.     If  when 
we  use  the  terms  "  question  of  law,"  and  "  ques- 
tion of  fact,"  is  to  be  understood  in  the  one  case 
a  question  of  pure  law,  and  in  the  other  a  question 
of  pure  fact,  we  see  that,  when  the  question  has  for 
its  subject-matter  the  construing  the  meaning  of 
certain  words  singly,  or  of  certain  combinations  of 
words  joined  together  so  as  to  form  sentences,  it 
can  only  be  a  question  of  pure  law  where  the  law 
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has  affixed  certain  defined  and  unambiguous  aigni- 
fications  to  certain  words,  ur  combinations  of  words, 
as,  for  example,  to  the  language  of  pleading  and 
convey anciDg.  Where  the  law  has  not  done  this, 
the  question  is  no  more  a  question  of  pure  law 
than  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
an  Egyptian  inscription,  a  Greek  chorus,  or  a 
German  metaphysician,  is  a  question  of  pure  law. 
Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  before  us,  we 
find  that  the  question  of  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  '  Dialogue  between  a  Gentleman  and  a 
Farmer '  is  just  as  little  a  question  of  pure  law, 
and  just  as  much  a  question  of  fact,  as  the  ques- 
tions of  publication,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the 
innuendos,  as  they  are  called.  Consequently,  the 
logical  net  in  which  the  learned  judge  seemed  to 
think  ihe  jury  were  entangled  would  seem  to  have 
extended  over  more  than  the  jury ;  and  the  logical 
process  by  which  his  lordship  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  jury  had  fallen  into  an  absurd  and  incon- 
sistent conclusion  appears  insufficient  for  that 
purpose. 

|t  has  been  contended,  in  favour  of  the  prac- 
tice""^  considering  the  criminality  of  a  paper 
charged  to  be  a  libel  as  a  question  of  pure  law 
for  the  determination  of  the  judge,  that  this 
was  the  most  favourable  course  for  the  defendant, 
because  the  question  of  criminality  must  then  be 
either  on  the  record,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
judge,  and  of  course  always  subject  to  reconsidera- 
tion for  the  defendant  by  writ  of  error,  or  on 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  "  In  fact,  however,'* 
observes  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  one  of  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  Blackstone's  *  Commen- 
taries,* ♦  **  it  was  attended  with  this  heavy  disad- 
vantage to  him,  that,  whenever  the  publication  and 
the  meaning  of  the  paper  as  charged  were  found 
against  him,  he  was  almost  uniformly  convicted  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  very  reason  that  such 
conviction  was  so  reviewable."  The  above  argu- 
ment, too,  savours  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
the  argument  used  by  Mr.  Justice  BuUer  on  the 
trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  at  Shrewsbury,  viz. 
*^  that,  if  he  should  declare  it  to  be  no  libel,  and 
the  jury,  adopting  that  opinion,  should  acquit  the 
defendant,  he  should  thereby  deprive  the  prose- 
cutor of  his  right  of  appeal  upon  Uie  record,  which 
was  one  of  the  dearest  birthrights  of  the  subject" 
Upon  which  Mr.  Erskine,  in  the  speech  on  his  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial,  made  the  following  observa- 
tions : — ^*  The  learned  judge  then  said,  that  as  to 
whether  the  Dialogue,  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
prosecution,  was  criminal  or  innocent,  he  should 
not  even  hint  an  opinion ;  for  that,  if  he  should 
declare  it  to  be  no  libel,  and  the  jury,  adopting 
that  opinion,  should  acquit  the  defendant,  he  should 
thereby  deprive  the  prosecutor  of  his  right  of  ap- 
peal upon  the  record,  which  was  one  of  die  dearest 
birthrights  of  the  subject.  That  the  law  was  equal 
as  between  the  prosecutor  and  defendant ;  and  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  criminal  and  ciyil 
cases.     I  am  desirous  not  to  interrupt  the  state  of 
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the  trial  by  observations ;  but  cannot  help  remark- 
ing, that  justice  to  the  prosecutor,  as  standing 
exactly  in  equal  scales  with  a  prisoner,  and  in  the 
light  of  an  adverse  party  in  a  civil  suit,  was  the 
first  reason  given  by  the  learned  judge  why  the 
jury  should  at  all  events  find  the  defendant  guilty, 
without  investigating  his  guilt.  This  was  telling 
the  jury  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  they  could  not 
find  a  general  verdict  in  favour  of  the  defendant 
without  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  prosecutor,  who 
would  be  shut  out  by  it  from  his  writ  of  error, 
which  he  was  entitled  to  by  law,  and  which  nu 
the  best  birthright  of  the  subject.  It  was,  then- 
fore,  an  absolute  denial  of  the  right  of  the  jury, 
and  of  the  judge  also  ;  as  no  right  can  exist  whidi 
necessarily  works  a  wrong  in  the  exercise  of  it 
If  the  prosecutor  hud  bylaw  a  right  to  have  the 
question  on  the  record,  the  judge  and  jury  were 
both  tied  up  at  the  trial ;  the  one  from  directing, 
and  the  other  from  finding,  a  verdict  which  disap- 
pointed that  right.  If  the  prosecutor  had  aright 
to  have  the  question  upon  the  record,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appeal,  by  the  jury  confining  themselves  to 
the  fact  of  publication,  whioh  would  leave  that 
question  open,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  jury 
had  a  right  likewise  to  judge  of  the  question  of 
libel,  and  to  acquit  the  defendant,  which  would  de- 
prive the  prosecutor  of  that  right.  There  cannot 
be  contradictory  rightii  the  exercise  of  one  d^ 
stroying  and  annibiltting  the  other.  I  shall  discuss 
this  new  claim  of  the  prosecutor  upon  a  fiiture 
occasion ;  for  the  present,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  no  man  has  a  right-— a  propertv — or  a  bene- 
ficial interest .  in  the  punishment  of  another.  A 
prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  crown  haspuhiic 
justice  alone,  and  not  private  vengeance,  for  ill 
object :  in  prosecutions  for  murder,  and  feloniei, 
and  most  other  misdemeanors,  the  prosecutor  can 
have  no  such  pretence,  since  the  record  does  not 
comprehend  the  offence.  Why  he  should  have  it 
in  the  case  of  a  libel,  I  would  gladly  be  in- 
formed.'' * 

And  again,  in  his  speech  on  the  I5thof  Novenh 
ber,  when  cause  was  shown  by  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  why  there  should  not  be  a  new  trial :— **  If 
the  prosecutor  in  every  case  has  a  birthright  hj 
law  to  have  the  question  of  libel  left  open  upon  the 
record,  which  it  can  only  be  by  a  verdict  of  eon- 
viction  on  the  single  fact  of  publishing,  no  legal 
right  can  at  the  same  time  exist  in  the  jury  to  sbit 
out  that  question  by  a  verdict  of  acquittal  founded 
upon  the  merits  of  the  publication,  or  the  innooeBt 
mind  of  the  publisher.  Rights  that  are  repugnint 
and  contradictory  cannot  be  co- existent.  The  jiuy 
can  never  have  a  constitutional  right  to  do  an  act 
beneficial  to  the  defendant,  which  when  done  de 
prives  the  prosecutor  of  a  right  which  the  same 
constitution  has  vested  in  him.  No  right  can  be- 
long to  one  person,  the  exercise  of  which  in  evcrj 
instance  must  necessarily  work  a  wrong  to  another. 
If  the  prosecutor  of  a  hbel  has  in  every  instanee 
the  privilege  to  try  the  merits  of  his  prosecution 
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l)efore  the  judges,  the  jury  can  have  no  right  in 
any  instance  to  preclude  his  appeal  to  them  by  a 
general  verdict  for  the  defendant 

"  The  jury,  therefore,  from  this  part  of  the 
charge,  must  necessarily  have  felt  themselves  ab- 
solutely limited  (I  might  say  even  in  their  powers) 
to  the  fact  of  publication  :  because  the  highest  re- 
straint upon  good  men  is  to  convince  them  that 
they  cannot  break  loose  from  it  without  injustice ; 
and  the  power  of  a  good  subject  is  never  more 
effectually  destroyed  than  when  he  is  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  exercise  of  it  will  be  a  breach  of  his 
duty  to  the  public,  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
hia  country. 

"  But,  since  equal  justice  between  the  prose- 
cutor and  the  defendant  is  the  pretence  for  this 
abridgment  of  jurisdiction,  let  us  examine  a  little 
how  it  is  affected  by  it.  Do  the  prosecutor  and 
the  defendant  really  stand  upon  an  equal  footing 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding  ?  With  what  decency 
this  can  be  alleged  I  leave  those  to  answer  who 
know  that  it  is  only  by  the  indulgence  of  Mr.  Bear- 
croft,  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  that  my  re- 
vered client  is  not  at  this  moment  in  prison,* 
while  we  are  discussing  this  notable  equality.  Be- 
sides, my  lord,  the  judgment  of  this  court,  though 
not  final  in  the  constitution,  and  therefore  not  bind- 
ing on  the  prosecutor,  is  absolutely  conclusive  on 
the  defendant.  If  your  lordships  pronounce  the 
record  to  contain  no  libel,  and  arrest  the  judgment 
on  the  verdict,  the  prosecutor  may  carry  it  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  pending  his  writ  of  error, 
remains  untouched  by  your  lordships'  decision ; 
but,  if  judgment  be  against  the  defendant,  it  is 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown  (as  it  is  said), 
and  not  of  right,  that  he  can  prosecute  any  writ  of 
error  at  all ;  and,  even  if  he  finds  no  obstruction  in 
that  quarter,  it  is  but  at  the  best  an  appeal  for  the 
benefit  of  public  liberty,  from  which  he  himself 
can  have  no  personal  benefit ;  for  the  writ  of  error 
being  no  suversedeasy  the  punishment  is  inflicted 
on  him  in  tne  meantime.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Home, 
this  court  imprisoned  him  for  publishing  a  libel 
upon  its  own  judgment,  pending  his  appeal  from 
its  justice ;  and  he  had  suffered  the  utmost  rigour 
which  the  law  imposed  upon  him  as  a  crime  [cri- 
minal ?],  at  the  time  that  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  twelve  judges  of  England, 
were  gravely  assembled  to  determine  whether  he 
had  been  guilty  of  any  crime.  I  do  not  mention 
this  case  as  hard  or  rigorous  on  Mr.  Home,  as  an 
individual — ^it  is  the  general  course  of  practice ; 
but  surely  that  practice  ought  to  put  an  end  to  this 
argument  of  equality  between  prosecutor  and  pri- 
soner. It  is  adding  insult  to  injury  to  tell  an  in- 
nocent man  who  is  in  a  dungeon,  pending  his  writ 
of  error,  and  of  whose  innocence  both  judge  and 
jury  were  convinced  at  the  trial,  that  he  is  in  equal 

*  **  Lord  Maotflfld  ordered  tha  dmn  to  be  committed  on  the  mo- 
tion for  the  new  trial ;  and  eaid,  he  had  no  diacretion  to  lufler  him  to 
l>«  at  large,  without  consent,  after  hia  appearance  in  coun,  on  couvic- 
tiou.  Upon  which  Ifr.  Bearcioft  gave  hb  content  that  the  dean 
should   remain   at  laife  upon  hul."— iVota  to  *  Lord  Brdtine't 
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scales  with  his  prosecutor,  who  is  at  large,  because 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  deciding,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  punishment,  that  the  prosecution  had 
been  unfounded  and  his  sufferings  unjust.  By 
parity  of  reasoning,  a  prisoner  in  a  capital  case 
might  be  hanged  in  the  meantime  for  the  benefit 
of  equal  justice  ;  leaving  his  executors  to  fight  the 
battle  out  with  his  prosecutor  upon  the  record, 
through  every  court  in  the  kingdom ;  by  which  at 
last  his  attainder  might  be  reversed,  and  the  blood 
of  his  posterity  remain  uncorrupted.  What  justice 
can  be  more  impartial  or  equal  ?"  * 

Mr.  Erskine  grounded  nis  motion  for  a  new 
trial  on  the  following  four  propositions : — t 

1.  That,  when  a  bill  of  indictment  is  found,  or 
an  information  filed,  charging  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanor known  to  the  law  of  England,  and  the  party 
accused  puts  himself  upon  the  country  by  pleading 
the  general  issue,  "Not  Guilty,"  the  jury  are 
GENERALLT  charged  with  his  deliverance  from  that 
CRIME,  and  not  specially  from  the  fact  or  facts 
in  the  commission  of  which  the  indictment  or  in- 
formation charges  the  crime  to  consist ;  much  less 
from  any  single  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
charged  upon  the  same  record. 

2.  That  no  act  which  the  law  in  its  general 
theory  holds  to  be  criminal  constitutes  in  itself  a 
crime,  abstracted  from  the  mischievous  intention 
of  the  actor;  and  that  the  intention,  even  where  it 
becomes  a  simple  inference  of  reason  from  a  fact 
or  facts  established,  may  and  ought  to  be  collected 
by  the  jury,  with  the  judge's  assistance  :  because 
the  act  charged,  though  established  as  a  fact  in  a 
trial  on  the  general  issue,  does  not  necessarily  and 
unavoidably  establish  the  criminal  intention  by  any 
abstract  conclusion  of  law ;  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  being  still  no  more  than  evidence  of  the 
crime,  but  not  the  crime  itself,  unless  the  jury 
render  it  so  themselves  by  referring  it  voluntarily 
to  the  court,  by  special  verdict. 

,  3.  The  two  former  propositions,  on  which  his 
motion  was  founded,  applying  to  all  criminal 
cases,  and  a  distinction  having  always  been  taken 
between  libels  and  other  crimes  by  those  who  sup- 
port the  doctrines  he  was  combating,  Mr.  Erskine 
maintained  that  an  indictment  for  a  libel,  even 
where  the  slander  of  an  individual  is  the  object  of 
it  (which  is  capable  of  being  measured  by  prece- 
dents of  justice),  forms  no  exception  to  the  juris- 
diction or  duties  of  juries,  or  the  practice  of  judges 
in  other  criminal  cases ;  that  the  argument  for  the 
difiference,  viz.  because  the  whole  crime  always 
appears  upon  the  record,  is  false  in  fact,  and,  even 
if  true,  would  form  no  solid  or  substantial  differ- 
ence in  law.  J  Mr.  Erskine  then  cited  the  famous 
case  put  by  Algernon  Sidney,  as  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  this  proposition.  The  case  put  was  this : 
"Suppose  a  bookseller,  having  published  the 
Bible,  was  indicted  in  these  words  ;  *  That,  intend- 
ing to  promote  atheism  and  irreligion,  he  had 
blasphemously  printed  and  published  the  follow- 

•  SI  state  Triali,  pp.  966,  987,  989.    - 
t  21  State  Trials,  p.  961.  %  81  SUte  Trials,  p.  964. 
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ing  false  and  profane  libel, — ^There  is  no  God.' 
The  learned  judge  said,  that  a  person  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  publishing  a  libel  might  always  demur  * 
to  the  indictment ;  this  is  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary ;  on  the  face  of  such  a  record,  by  which  the 
demurrer  can  alone  be  determined,  it  contains  a 
complete  criminal  charge.  The  defendant,  there- 
fore, would  plead  Not  guilty,  and  go  down  to  trial, 
when  the  prosecutor  of  course  could  ouly  produce 
the  Bihle  to  support  the  charge,  by  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  only  a  verse  in  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, viz.  *  The  fool  has  said  in  his  heart.  There  is 
no  God,'  and  that  the  context  had  been  omitted  to 
constitute  the  libel.  The  jury,  shocked  at  the  im- 
position, would  only  wait  the  judge's  direction  to 
acquit ;  but,  consistently  with  the  principles  which 
have  governed  in  the  Dean  of  St.  A^ph's  trial,  how 
could  he  be  acquitted  ? — ^The  judges  must  say.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  fact,  that  the  de- 
fendant published  the  words  laid  in  tiie  informor 
lion.  But,  says  the  adversary,  the  distinction  is 
obvious;  reading  the  sacred  context  to  the  jury 
would  enable  them  to  negative  the  innuendos  which 
are  within  their  piovince  to  reject,  and  which,  being 
rejected,  would  destroy  the  charge.  The  answer 
is  obvious :  svLch  an  indictment  would  contain  no 
innuendo  on  which  a  negative  could  be  put ;  for,  if- 
the  record  charged  that  the  defendant  blasphem- 
ously published  that  there  was  no  God,  it  would 
require  no  innuendo  to  explain  it.  Driven  from 
that  argument,  the  adversary  must  say,  that  the 
jury  by  the  context  would  be  enabled  to  negative 
the  epithets  contained  in  the  introduction,  and 
could  never  pronounce  it  to  be  blasphemous.  But 
the  answer  to  that  is  equally  conclusive ;  for  it  was 
said,  in  the  case  of  the  king  against  Woodfall,  that 
these  epithets  were  mere  formal  inferences  of  law, 
from  the  fact  of  publishing  that  which,  on  the  re- 
cord, was  a  libel.  When  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed, it  could  not  appear  to  the  court  that  the 
defendant  only  published  the  Bible.  The  court 
could  not  look  off  the  record,  which  says,  that  the 
defendant  blasphemously  published  that  there  was 
no  God.  The  judge,  maintaining  these  doctrines, 
would  not,  however,  forget  the  respect  due  to  the 
religion  of  his  coimtry,  though  the  law  of  it  had 
escaped  him.  He  would  tell  the  jury,  that  it 
should  be  remembered  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment; and  the  honest  bookseller  of  Paternoster 
Row,  when  he  came  up  in  custody  to  receive  judg- 
ment, would  be  let  off  for  a  small  fine,  upon  the 
judge's  report,  that  he  had  only  published  a  new 
copy  of  the  Bible;  but  not  till  he  had  been  a 
month  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  while  this 
knotty  point  of  divinity  was  in  discussion.  This 
case  has  stood  invulnerable  for  above  a  hundred 
years,  and  it  remains  still  for  Mr.  Bearcrofb  to  an- 
swer."   After  some  further  observations  on  this 

•  The  technical  meaning  of  Uie  terms  "  rfcmirr,"  *•  demwrer;*  bdh 
In  common  law  and  equtty  pleadings,  ia  nn  admission  In-  one  twrty 
ufthe  truth  oftlie/icto,  as  stated  by  the  opponte  party,  but  a  denial 
of  the  inference  of  law  drawn  from  those  facts  by  tliat  opposite 
paity.  See  Stephens's  Pleading,  pp.64,  65,  78.  79,  &c.;  Milford's 
rleadings  in  Equity,  p.  86. 


head,  Mr.  Erskine  thus  continued :  **  If  the  court 
shall  grant  me  a  rule,  I  mean  to  contend,  4thly, 
that  a  seditious  libel  contains  no  question  of  law ; 
but,  supposing  the  court  should  deny  the  l^ality  of 
all  these  propositions,  or,  admitting  their  legality, 
resist  the  conclusion  I  have  drawn  from  them,  then 
the  last  proposition,  in  which  I  am  supported  even 
by  all  those  authorities  on  which  the  learned  judge 
relies  for  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  charge,  is 
this: 

*^  5.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  mischievous  in- 
tention (which  is  agreed  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
crime)  cannot  be  collected  by  simple  inference 
from  the  fact  charged,  because  the  defendant  goes 
into  evidence  to  rebut  such  inference,  the  intention 
becomes  then  a  pure  unmixed  question  of  fiict,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  jury."* 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of 
the  court  in  this  famous  case,  made  some  interest- 
ing observations,  to  the  effect  that,  from  the  Revo- 
lution down  to  that  time,  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
the  direction  of  every  judge,  as  fieu*  as  it  could  be 
traced,  had  been  consonant  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Justice  Buller,  viz.  that  the  matter  for  the  jury  to 
decide  was,  whether  the  defendant  was  giulty  of 
the  fact  or  not ;  and  that  no  counsel  had  ccmd- 
plained  of  it  by  an  application  to  the  court. 
*'  Counsel  for  the  Crown,"  observed  his  lordship, 
**  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  jury,  and  to  sa- 
tisfy the  by-standers,  have  expatiated  upon  the 
enormity  of  the  libel.  Judges,  with  the  same  view, 
have  sometimes  done  the  same  thing ;  both  have 
done  it  wisely  with  another  view,  to  obviate  the 
captivating  harangues  of  defendants*  counael  to 
the  jury,  that  they  can  and  ought  to  find  that,  in 
law,  the  paper  is  no  libel.  But  the  formal  direc- 
tion of  every  judge,  under  which  every  lawyer  has 
so  far  acquiesced  as  not  to  complain  of  it  to  the 
court,  seems  to  me,  ever  since  tlie  Revolution,  to 
have  been  agreeable  to  the  direction  given  in  this 
case.  It  is  difficult  to  cite  cases ;  the  trials  are 
not  printed ;  unless  a  question  arise,  notes  are  not 
t^en ;  nobody  takes  a  note  of  a  direction  of  coune 
not  disputed.  We  must,  as  in  all  cases  of  tradi- 
tion, trace  backwards,  and  presume,  from  the  usage 
which  is  remembered,  that  the  preceding  usage 
was  the  same."t  His  lordship  then  alluded  tot& 
case  of  the  '  CrafUman,'  of  which  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account,  from  personal  observa- 
tion :  ^  The  *  Crafbman '  was  a  celebrated  paity 
paper,  written  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  Sff 
Robert  Walpole,  by  many  men  of  high  rank  and 
great  abilities ;  the  whole  party  espoused  it  It 
was  thought  proper  to^prosecute  the  famous  Hague 
letter ;  I  was  at  the  trial;  it  happens  to  be  printed 
in  the  9th  vol.  of  <  State  Trials,'  2.55.t  There  was 
a  great  concourse,  great  expectation ;  and  many 
persons  of  high  rank  were  present  to  countenance 
the  defendant.  Mr.  Fazakerley  and  Mr.  Boode 
were  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defendant ;  thej 

*  21  State  Trials,  9C6.  967. 

t  8  Term  Ueports,  428,  note  (a). 
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started  every  objection  and  laboured  every  point ; 
and,  when  the  judge  overruled  them,  he  usually 
said,  *  If  I  am  wrong,  you  know  where  to  apply.' 
The  judge  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ra3rmond,  who 
had  been  eminent  at  the  bar  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  solicitor  and  attorney-general  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  and  intimately  connected  with  Sir 
Edward  Northey,  so  that  he  must  have  known 
what  the  ancient  practice  had  been.  The  cause 
was  so  blended  with  party  passion  that  it  required 
his  utmost  attention ;  yet,  when  he  came  to  sum 
up,  and  direct,  he  did  it  as  of  course,  just  as  Mr. 
Justice  BuUer  did  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Faza- 
kerley  and  Mr.  Bootle,  very  able  lawyers,  and  con- 
nected in  party  with  the  writers  of  the  *  Crafts- 
man,' never  thought  of  complaining  to  the  court. 
The  other  trials  before  Lord  Raymond  are  not 
printed,  nor  to  be  found  in  any  notes ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  his  direction  in  all  was  to  the  same  effect.  I 
recollect  one,  -where  the  *  Craftsman '  was  acquit- 
ted»  from  a  ballad  made  by  Mr.  Pulteney : — 

*  For  Sir  Philip  weU  kntms  that  bis  innuendot 
No  longer  will  ser^e  him,  in  verse  or  in  proie; 
For  tweWe  honest  men  hsve  decided  the  cnuse, 
Who  are  judges  of  fsct,  thouifh  not  judges  of  laws.*  *** 

After  the  trial  of  Mr.  Almon,  in  1771,  for  the 
republication  of  'Junius,'  Mr.  Burke  brought  a 
bill  into  parliament  to  settle  the  point.  Ic  was 
thrown  out;  but  in  1791  Mr.  Fox  brought  in  a 
bill  almost  in  terms  the  same,  which  was  finally 
passed  in  1792.t  By  section  1  the  jury,  on  the 
trial  of  an  indictment  or  information  for  libel,  may 
give  a  general  verdict  upon  the  whole  matter  put 
in  issue,  and  shall  not  be  required  by  the  court  to 
find  the  defendant  guilty  merely  on  the  proof  of 
the  publication,  and  of  the  sense  ascribed  to  the 
paper  in  the  indictment  or  information.  The  2nd 
section  provides  that  the  court  shall  give  their 
opinion  and  directions  to  the  jury  on  the  matter  in 
issue  between  the  king  and  the  defendant  or  de- 
fendants, as  in  other  criminal  cases ;  and  the  3rd 
section  provides  that  the  jury  may,  as  in  other 
criminal  cases,  find  a  special  verdict.  The  4th 
section  provides  that  the  defendants  may  move  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  as  before  the  passing  of  that  act. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  this  bill  the 
following  question  (among  others)  was  put  by  the 
Liords  to  the  Judges :  *'  Supposing  the  publication 
clearly  proved,  and  the  innocence  of  the  paper  as 
clearly  manifest,  is  it  competent  for  the  judge  to 
recommend  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty  ?"  The  answer 
-was  in  the  affirmative ;  "  but,"  it  is  added,  **  no 
case  has  occurred  in  which  it  would  have  been,  in 
sound  discretion,  fit  for  a  judge,  sitting  at  Nisi 
prius^  to  have  given  such  direction  or  recommend- 

*  3  Term  BeporU,  488  notc»  (a).  There  is  a  somewhat  more  full  r^ 
jpmt  of  Lord  Mansfield'^,  judgment  in  vol.  xxi.  of  Howell's  State 
nrrials.  pf>.  1033.  et  «e^.  In  a  note  to  the '  Speeches  of  the  Hon.  Tho- 
znas  Enkiup/  we  are  mforoied  that  it  appears,  by  a  pamphlet  printed 
in  1754,  that  Lord  Mansfield  made  rather  an  important  mistake  in 
quoting  the  stanza,  which  ran  thus :-~ 

*' Sir  Philip  well  knows 
That  his  innnendos  « 

Will  serve  him  no  longer,  in  verse  or  in  prose  .* 
For  twelve  honest  men  have  determin'd  tbv  cause, 
fVho  areJMdgei  alike  of  the  facU  and  the  laws" 
t  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60. 


ation  to  a  jury."  And  the  line  of  argument  that 
follows  is  that,  even  in  apparently  the  clearest 
cases,  the  judge  may  be  wrong,  and  that  therefore 
the  safe  course  for  him  is  that  which  leaves  his 
direction  open  to  review.  "  It  is  obvious,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  ^*  that  this  was  full 
of  practical  hardship  to  the  defendant,  and  that 
it  was  a  declining  from  that  proper  responsibility 
in  the  judge,  which  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect,  and  without  which  trials  at  Nisi  prius  in 
general  would  lose  half  their  value."  * 

We  conclude  these  observations  on  the  law  of 
libel  with  the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  in  the  note  above  referred  to :  "  The 
advocates  of  the  bill,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament 
(and  no  one  more  powerfully  than  its  real  author, 
the  late  Lord  Erskine),  uniformly  contended  that 
it  was  to  prevent  and  not  to  produce  an  anomaly 
in  the  criminal  law,  and  that  their  sole  object  was 
to  give  the  jury  the  same  power,  and  no  other,  in 
a  trial  for  libel  as  in  a  trial  for  murder.  This 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind,  and  so  long  as  it 
is,  the  bill  will  be  productive  of  great  benefit :  but 
the  object  of  the  bill  is  very  easily  misrepresented, 
for  the  bill  itself  rests  upon  a  somewhat  subtle 
proposition;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
juries  have  been  sometimes  persuaded  that  in  cases 
of  libel  they  were  invested  with  new  and  extraor- 
dinary powers,  while,  in  the  words  of  John  Lilbum, 
the  judge  was  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher.  When- 
ever this  happens,  the  bill  is  indirectly  the  source 
of  much  mischief."t 

IV. — Miscellaneous  Legislation. 

Formerly,  acts  of  parliament  were  considered  to 
have  passed,  and  their  operation  to  have  com- 
menced, on  the  first  day  of  the  session  in  which 
they  were  passed :  but  by  the  statute  33  Geo.  III. 
c.  13,  all  acts,  private  as  well  as  public,  commence 
their  operation  (except  where  another  period  of 
commencement  is  provided)  from  the  day  on  which 
they  receive  the  royal  assent,  which  day  is  directed 
to  be  indorsed  on  every  act  immediately  after  the 
title,  and  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  act.  The 
correct  mode  of  describing  a  statute  made  pre- 
viously to  the  above  statute  33  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  is 
to  describe  it  as  of  the  year  in  which  the  session 
began,  even  although  it  was  in  fact  passed  in  a 
subsequent  year  of  the  reign,  the  session  having 
extended  into  that  subsequent  year.  But  statutes 
passed  since  the  above  act  of  Geo.  III.,  being  re- 
ferred to  the  date  of  the  royal  assent  as  the  period 
of  their  commencement,  will  be  correctly  described 
as  of  the  year  when  they  received  the  royal  assent, 
though  the  session  in  which  they  passed  extended 
into  that  year  from  another :  if  the  royal  assent 
was  given  in  the  latter  of  the  two  years,  it  would 
be  inaccurate  to  describe  them  as  of  the  former 
year  alone.  The  following  two  examples,  the  first 
of  incorrect,  the  second  of  correct  description  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  are  given  in  an  able  article 


*  4  Coleridge's  Blackst.  153,  note  (16). 
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on  this  subject  in  ^The  Jarnt'  of  April  2,  1843 : 
"  Thus,  the  Copyhold  Commutation  Act,  4  and  5 
Vict.  c.  35,  appears  to  be  improperly  described  in 
some  of  the  forms  that  it  provides,  as  an  act  passed 
in  the  fourth  jtBi  of  the  reign,  the  royal  assent 
having  been  given  to  it  on  the  21st  of  June,  1841, 
the  second  day  of  the  fifth  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  act  relating  to  the  qualification  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  (1  and  2  Vict  c.  48,  royal 
assent  July  27, 1838)  is  correctly  mentioned,  in 
the  form  of  declaration  therein  prescribed,  as  an 
act  passed  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign." 

*^  And  in  either  case,"  continues  the  same 
writer,  *'  whether  the  statute  was  psssed  before  or 
since  the  act  of  Geo.  III.,  it  is,  in  pleading,  fatal, 
and  in  any  kind  of  document  inaccurate,  to  de- 
scribe a  statute  as  passed  in  two  years  of  a  reign, 
though  the  session  of  parliament  in  which  it  was 
passed  extended  from  the  one  year  into  the  other. 
But  in  all  cases  where  the  session  extended  from 
one  year  into  another,  whether  the  statute  was 
passed  before  or  after  the  act  of  Geo.  III.,  and 
whether  it  was  passed  in  the  first  or  the  second  of 
the  two  years,  the  most  safe  and  accurate  method, 
and  that  prescribed  by  the  court  in  the  cases  both 
of  R.  V.  Biers,*  and  Gibbs  v.  Pike,t  is  to  describe  it 
as  *  passed  in  the  session  of  parliament  held'  in 
those  years ;  for  this,  it  is  evident,  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  exception  being  taken  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement,  or  of  any  confusion  with 
the  acts  of  another  session.  This  mode  of  state- 
ment is  followed  in  the  act  for  the  further  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  42  (an  act 
whose  authorship  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  bench),  which,  in 
§  16,  refers  to  '  the,  statute  passed  in  the  session  of 
parliament  held  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of 
the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  intituled,' 
&c."  In  the  same  paper  is  mentioned  a  peculiar 
exception  to  these  rules  that  came  under  consider- 
ation in  the  case  of  Rann  v.  Green.t  The  de- 
claration described  a  statute  on  which  the  action 
was  brought  to  be  a  statute  of  the  4th  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  whereas  the  record,  when  produced  in 
evidence,  appeared  to  be  of  the  4th  and  5th  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  It  was  contended  that  the 
former  was  the  true  description  of  the  statute,  it 
being  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  joint  reign. 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  ^*  It  is  impossible  to  get  over 
this  objection.  The  only  question  is,  whether  this 
is  a  variance  in  the  description  of  the  material 
ground  of  action.  In  some  reigns,  as  in  Car.  II. 
and  Geo.  II.,  it  happens  that  the  parliament  meeta 
in  one  year  of  the  reign,  and  continues  during 
part  of  the  next  year.  In  that  case  the  method  is 
to  entitle  the  acta  passed  of  both  years.  But,  in 
point  of  law,  acta  of  parliament  which  do  not,  in 
words,  confine  the  commencement  to  a  particular 
day,  or  where  the  commencement  does  not  appear 
from  the  subject-matter,  refer  to  the  first  day  of 
the  session;  and,  therefore,  supposing  this  to  be 

*  1  Adol.and  Ell.  377 ;  8  Nev.aod  Manning.  475. 

t  •  Mee.  and  Widdyy,  22».  f  Cowp.  474. 


an  act  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  sc- 
cording  to  such  method,  it  would  in  truth  be  a 
statute  of  the  4th,  and  ought  to  be  so  set  forth. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  difierent.  Philip,  by  act  of 
parliament,  has  the  style  of  king;  but  his  being  so 
entitled  does  not  annihilate  the  first  year  of  die 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Therefore  from  that  time 
the  statutes  are  entitled  the  let  and  2nd,  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  so  on;  that  is, 
the  1st  of  Philip  and  2nd  of  Mary,  &c.  Here  the 
declaration  describes  the  statute  to  be  of  the  4th 
of  Philip  and  Mary.  Upon  the  parliament  roll 
being  produced,  it  appears  to  be  an  act  passed  in 
the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mar^.  The  statute, 
therefore,  described  in  the  declaration  is  different 
from  the  statute  produced ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  act  in  the  statute-book  of  the  4th  of  Philip  and 
Mary."  The  following  additional  remarks  and 
suggestions,  which  we  copy  from  the  same  paper, 
will  be  found  to  be  practically  usefiil.  **  The  de- 
cisions we  have  been  considering  have  all  taken 
place  on  matters  of  pleading ;  and,  though  there 
may  not  be  the  same  motives  for  exacting  the 
observance  of  this  scrupulous  correctness  in  other 
documents,  for  example,  in  those  that  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  conveyancing  draftsman,  as  the 
same  fatal  consequences  are  not  risked,  yet,  even 
there,  the  nicest  accuracy  and  propriety  of  verbal 
details  might  be  advantageously  studied,  by  fol- 
lowing the  method  of  describing  a  statute  recom- 
mended in  R.  V,  Biers,  wherever  it  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  desirable  perspicuity  and  terseness 
of  expression.  In  the  conveyance  by  release,  in- 
deed, the  inconvenience  of  lengthening  the  paren- 
thetical mention  of  the  statute  4  and  5  Vict.  c.  21, 
interposed  between  the  nominative  and  the  verb  in 
the  operative  part  of  the  deed,  would  seem  to  pre- 
sent a  sufficient  reason  for  adhering  to  the  ususl 
form  of  referring  to  it  as  *  an  act  passed  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  present  majesty,' 
&c. ;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  that  mode  of  stating 
it  (the  act  having  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1841)  seems  to  be  fully  warranted, 
even  on  the  strict  principles  of  pleaaing,  by  the 
authorities  to  which  we  have  called  our  readers' 
attention.  In  the  case,  however,  of  statutes  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  the  latter  of  two  yean 
in  which  the  session  was  holden,  convenience  re- 
quires that  they  should  be  described  as  of  both 
years,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  statutes 
in  a  subsequent  session  commencing  or  held  in  the 
same  year;  and,  consequently,  that  the  method 
should  be  adopted  of  stating  them  as  statutes 
*  passed  in  the  session  of  parliament  held  in  the 
— th  and  — ^th  years  of  the  reign,*  &c.  The  plan 
of  describing  the  statutes  passed  in  the  first  of  the 
two  years  in  which  the  session  was  held  as  statutes 
of  that  first  year  alone,  and  those  passed  in  the 
second  year  as  statutes  of  both  years,  has  also  thii 
advantage,  that  it  agrees  with  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  queen's  primer  in  the  copies  printed  by 
him ;  and  this  authority  has  been  referred  to,  as 
at  least  presumptive  evidence  of  the  authentic  teit 
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of  the  title  of  a  modern  statute*  in  the  case  of  Rex 
V.  Barnett  (3  Camp.  345  )>  where  the  title  of  a 
statute  (one  in  the  5th  year  of  Elizabeth),  in  the 
copy  of  the  act  lately  printed  by  the  king's  printer, 
being  different  to  [from]  that  in  Ruffhead's  edition 
of  the  statutes.  Lord  Ellenborough  said  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  recent  statute,  he  should  have  acted  upon 
the  copy  printed  by  tlie  king's  printer ;  but,  with 
regard  to  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  should 
consider  Ruff  head  to  be  correct  till  die  contrary 
was  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  parliament 
roll." 

The  history  of  the  National  Finances  during  the 
present  period  is  marked  by  some  very  important 
operations  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  and  the 
government,  which  collectively,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  events  of  the  time,  wrought  great  changes 
in  our  system  of  taxation  and  revenue. 

The  commencement  of  peace  and  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration  was  signalised  by  both  a  revision 
and  readjustment  of  some  of  the  old  taxes  and  the 
imposition  of  a  Rood  many  new  ones.  As  soon  as 
he  found  himsdff  in  possession  of  real  power,  as 
well  as  of  place,  by  his  commanding  majority  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons,  which  assembled  in 
May,  1784,  he  set  vigorously  to  work  with  his 
financial  reforms.  On  the  21  it  of  June,  the  House 
having  on  his  motion  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  laws  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  he  rose  to  bring  forward  his  famous 
scheme  for  what  was  called  the  Commntation  Tax, 
being  a  tax  to  be  levied  on  windows  in  lieu  of  the 
greater  portion,  which  he  proposed  to  abolish,  of 
the  existing  tax  on  tea*  The  article  of  tea  he 
described  as  the  staple  of  smuggling;  an  illicit 
trade  was  also  carried  on  in  other  commodities, 
bat  its  extent  was  insignificant  compared  with  the 
smuggling  of  tea.  At  this  time  all  the  tea  sold 
by  the  East  India  Company  was  no  more  than 
5,500,000  lbs.,  while  the  quantity  consumed  within 
the  kingdom  was  calculated  to  amount  to  above 
13,000,000  lbs.  The  duties  to  which  the  article 
was  subject  more  than  doubled  its  cost  to  the  fair 
dealer:  they  amounted  to  119  per  cent,  upon  its 
price  at  the  Company's  sales,  producing  a  revenue 
to  the  government  of  nearly  800,000/.  Of  this 
sum  Pitt  proposed  to  sacrifice  about  600,000/., 
and  to  raise  for  the  future  only  about  110,000/.  on 
tea,  by  a  tax  of  12^  per  cent.,  recovering  the 
600,000/.  by  means  of  a  tax  on  windows.  The 
measure  was  warmly  opposed,  but  it  was  carried; 
and,  in  so  far  as  regaraed  the  puttmg  down  of  the 
illicit  trade  in  tea,  it  had  all  the  success  that  the 
roiniiter  anticipated.  The  immediate  effect  was 
that  the  legal  miports  of  tea  were  ahnost  trel^led. 
We  may  here  notice,  however,  that  in  a  few^ears 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  France  comptffled  a 
gradual  return  to  the  old  system  of  a  high  duty 
upon  this  article ;  till,  from  25  per  cent.,^  which 
the  tax  was  raised  in  1195,  it  at  last  mounted  to 
96  per  cent,  in  1806,  and  to  100  ner^nt.  on  all 
except  the  cheapest  descriptions  oi  t^  in  1819. 


But  Pitt's  Commutation  Act  had  nevertheless 
driven  the  trade  into  a  legitimate  channel,  from 
which  it  never  again  deviated  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  before.  This  successful  experi- 
ment in  the  case  of  tea  was  afterwards  followed  up 
by  similar  diminutions  of  the  duties  on  wines, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles  on  which  the  smuggler 
had  in  like  manner  laid  his  hands. 

When  he  opened  the  budget,  on  the  30th  of 
June  following,  Pitt  announced  a  long  catalogue 
of  other  new  taxes  which  he  proposed  to  uld 
to  that  on  windows.     As  finally  arranged,  they 
were  laid  on  candles,  bricks,  tUes,  hats,  horses, 
British   linens  and   cottons,  and  the  bleaching 
and  dyeing  of  those  fabrics ;  ribands,  gauzes,  pa- 
per, hacki^y^coaches,  gold  and  silver  plate,  lead 
exported,  raw  and  thrown  silk  imported,  the  post- 
age of  letters,  licences  for  retailing  beer,  &c.,  and 
for  making  and  dealing  in  various  excisable  com- 
modities,   and   qualifications  for  shooting  ;-^the 
whole  being  calculated  to  produce  a  revenue  of 
930,000/.,  so  as  to  give  an  excess  of  650,000/. 
over  the  interest  of  a  loan  at  the  same  time  con- 
tracted of  6,000,000/.     The  next  session  length- 
ened this  list  by  taxes  on  male  servants  (in  addi- 
tion to  that  already  existing)',  on  female  servants, 
on  salt,  on  retail  shops,  on  post-horses,  on  gloves, 
on  pawnbrokers'  licences,   on  coachmakers,  on 
dogs,  on  wheeled  carriages,  on  bachelors,  on  attor^ 
neys,  and  on  warrants  of  attorney.     In  his  speech 
on  opening  the  budget  this  year  (9th  May,  1785), 
Pitt  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  found  himself  compelled  to  press  on  the 
country  with  these  additional  imposts.  ^  The  accu- 
mulated burthens,'*  he  said,  *'  that  had  for  a  series 
of  years  been  heaped  upon  the  people  made  them, 
no  doubt,  hope  and  expect  that  the  era  of  peace 
would  be  a  time  of  retrenchment  and  a  day  of  ease. 
Hard,  therefore,  was  the  task  of  a  minister  whose 
duty,  from  his  situation,  led  him  to  the  necessity 
of  still  adding,  even  under  these  circumstances,  to 
those  taxes  and  to  those  burthens.     He  had  there- 
fore to  hope  for  t^e  indulgence  of  the  committee. 
After  taxes  the  most  palatable,  after  taxes  the  most 
popular,  ard  when  the  resources  of  each  had  been 
drained  a>  their  utmost,  the  means  by  which  mo- 
ney was  to  be  raised  could  not  meet  with  that 
general  agreeable  reception  which,  otherwise,  might 
beeipected.    Some,  indeed,  still  existed,  which 
possibly  might  be  called  productive;    but    the 
means,  in  his  opinion,  though  in  one  degree  palat- 
able, yet,  in  another,  were  pernicious.    They  dis- 
guised the  poison  at  the  very  time  they  administered 
the  supposed  remedy ;  and,  by  disguising,  aggra- 
vated to  a  certainty  the  burthens  of  the  people."  His 
painful  task  he  had  set  out  by  describing  as  forced 
upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  **  providing  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  late  calamitous  and  unprofitable 
war,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  country  to  its  for- 
mer vigour  and  importance,  and  give  stabilitv  to 
its  strength  and  prosperity."    But "  he  must,"  he 
said,  **  remind  me  committee,  that,  however  un- 
welcome the  task  of  imposing  them,  yet  from  these 
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burthens  one  great,  one  long  wiahed-for  event  was 
to  arise— a  real  fund  towards  paying  off  the  na- 
tional debt ;  and  be  remained  most  strongly  con- 
firmed in  opinion  of  a  probability  that  this  event 
would  finally  happen." 

In  a  short  speech  delivered  about  a  month  before 
this  (on  the  11th  of  April),  Pitt  had  laid  before 
the  House  the  general  state  of  the  national  income 
and  expenditure,   and  had  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  from  the  rate  at  which  the  productiveness  of 
the  tkces  was  increasing,  there  was  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  future  annual  surplus  of  not  less  than 
1 ,840,000/.  for  a  sinking  fund.     The  original  sink- 
ing fund,  established  in  1717,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  usually  designated 
by  his  name,  although  the  idea  was  that  of  his  col- 
league, the  first  Earl  Stanhope,*  still  remained  in 
nominal  existence,  but  had  not  for  some  years  past 
exerted  even  any  apparent  effect  in  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.     Its  average  annual  amount  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  III.  was  somewhat 
above   2,000,000/.;    by   1776  it    had    risen   to 
3,166,517/.;  and  even  under  the  check  given  to 
consumption  and  commercial  activity  during  the 
colonial  war,  the  produce  of  the  fixed  taxes  which 
had  been  formally  set  apart  for  this  object  was 
2,685,689/.    in    1777;     2,442,063/.    in    1778; 
2,267,399/.  in  1779;  and  2,403,017/.  in  1780. 
But  these  sums  had  all  been  absorbed  by  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  public  service.     It  is  cal- 
culated, by  Dr.  Price,  that  from  the  date  of  the 
first  alienation  of  this  sinking  fund,  in  1733 1  to  - 
the  year  1786,  the  whole  amount  of  debt  paid  off 
by  it  was  no  more  than  about  8,500,000/. — namely, 
3,000,000/.  in  1736  and  1737 ;  3,000,000/.  dur- 
ing the    peace    between    1748  and   1756;    and 
2,500,000/.  in  the  peace  between  1763  and  1775. 
" On  the  whole,"  observes  J3r.  Hamilton,  "this 
fund  did  little  in  time  of  peace,  and  nothing  in 
time  of  war,  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt 
The  purpose  of  its  inviolable  application  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  hopes  entertained  of  its  powerful 
efficacy  entirely  disappointed.    \At  this  time  the 
nation  had  no  other  frtt  revenue  ^except  the  land 
and  malt  taxes,  granted  annually ;  andv  as  the  land 
tax  during  peace  was  then  granted  at  a  luw  rate,t 
the  produce  was  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  a 
peace  establishment  on  the  most  moderate  scale. 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  encroachments  on  the 
sinking  fund.     Had   the  land  tax  been  always 
continued  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  it  would 
have  gone  far  to  keep  the  sinking  fund,  during 
peace,  inviolate.  "§ 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  7  th  of  March,  1786, 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  that  Pitt  brought 
forward  his  plan  for  a  new  sinking  fund.||  The 
bill,  which  was  immediately  introduced  for  carry- 
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ing  it  into  effect,  met  with  little  opposition,  except 
in  the  Upper  House  from  Earl  Stanhope,  who  had 
a  project  of  his  own  which  he  wished  to  substitute ; 
and  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  26th  of  May, 
under  the  title  of  *  An  Act  for  vesting  certain  sums 
in  Commissioners,  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  of  a 
year,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt.*  *  By  this  act,  to  quote  the  ab- 
stract of  its  provisions  given  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
"  the  various  branches  of  revenue  then  existing 
were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  One  million,  taken  from  that  fund,  was 
vested  annually  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  for 
the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,\o  be  applied 
for  purchasing  capital  in  such  stocks  as  they  should 
judge  expedient  at  the  market  prices.  To  this  fund 
was  to  be  added  the  interest  of  the  debt  redeemed, 
and  annuities  fallen  in  by  the  failure  of  lives,  or 
the  expiry  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  granted; 
and  life  annuities  unclaimed  for  three  years  were 
considered  as  expired,  and  added  to  the  sinking 
fund.  When  this  fund  amounted  to  four  millions, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  interest  of  the  redeemed 
debt,  and  annuities  fallen  in,  were  no  longer  to  be 
applied  to  it,  but  remain  at  the  disposal  of  parlia- 
ment." t  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
act  were  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  Accomptant-general  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  Governor  and  Deputy-governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  consolidated  fund  established  by  this  act  is 
not  to  be  confounded  vnth  another  measure,  the 
general  consolidation  of  the  customs  and  excise 
duties,  which  was  effected  in  the  following  year  by 
the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  commonly  called  the  Con- 
solidation Act.  The  various  duties  in  question, 
imposed  at  different  times  and  upon  all  sorts  of 
principles,  had  grown  to  such  a  mass  of  intricacy 
and  confusion,  Uiat  •*  merchants  and  other  indi- 
viduals," it  has  been  stated,  "finding  it  impossible 
to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  amount,  or  even  the 
number,  of  the  duties  they  had  to  pay,  were  obliged 
to  leave  it  entirely  to  those  clerks  of  the  custom- 
house or  excise-office  who,  by  constant  practice, 
had  acquired  a  dexterity  in  it,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  duties  payable."  {  By  the  Conso- 
lidation Act  all  the  existing  duties  and  drawbacks 
were  at  once  repealed,  and  others  imposed,  each  of 
which  was  stated  in  one  distinct  sum,  and  appor- 
tioned upon  the  value  or  quantity  of  the  article. 
The  act  encountered  some  opposition  in  its  passage 
through  parliament,  directed  principally  against  a 
part  of  it  which  was  occupied  with  regulations  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of  commerce  shortly 
before  concluded  with  France ;  but  when  his  plan 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  duties  was  first  an- 
nounced by  Pitt,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1787, 
it  was  warmly  welcomed  from  all  sides.  As  soon 
as  the  minister  had  resumed  his  seat,  Burke  rose 
and  said  "  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  measure  pro- 
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posed  was,  in  itself,  so  obviously  necessary,  bene- 
ficial, and  desirable,  and  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  opened  it  with  such  extraordinary 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  that  he  thought  it  did 
not  become  him,  or  those  who,  like  him,  unfor- 
tunately felt  it  to  be  their  duty  frequently  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  government,  to  content  themselves 
with  a  sullen  acquiescence ;  but  it  behoved  them 
to  rise  up  manfully,  and,  doing  justice  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  merit,  to  return  him  thanks, 
on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  country,  for  having 
in  so  masterly  and  intelligible  a  manner  brought 
forth  a  plan  of  consolidation  of  duties  which  pro- 
mised ease  and  accommodation  to  the  merchants, 
and  all  those  concerned  in  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  advantage  and  increase  to  the 
revenue." 

On  the  nth  of  February,  1192,  Pitt  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  plan  of  a  second  sink- 
ing fund ;  which  was  also  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  an  act  passed  for  carrying  it  into  effect.* 
Its  principle  was  to  make  every  future  loan  carry 
with  it  the  means  of  its  own  liquidation  in  about 
forty-five  years,  by  one  per  cent,  of  its  amount  be- 
ing set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  the  dividends 
on  the  capital  thus  redeemed  being  added  to  the 
fund :  the  per  centage  on  annuities  for  lives,  or  for 
a  longer  term  than  forty-five  years,  being  taken  on 
their  estimated  value  after  that  term.  At  the  same 
time  the  former  sinking  fund  (which  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  redemption  of 
the  old  debt)  was  assisted  by  a  grant  of  400,000/., 
to  which  200,000/.  was  afterwards  annually  added. 

Such  were  the  principal  arrangements  under 
which  the  financial  system  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  placed  when  the  war  with  France  broke  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793.  The  declara- 
tion of  war  was  made  by  the  French  government, 
on  the  Ist  of  February ;  and  we  will  now  state 
what  had  been  the  results  of  the  system  thus  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Pitt,  up  to  that  epoch. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  taxes.  In 
1784,  the  last  year  of  the  old  system,  which  had  sub- 
sisted during  the  war  with  America,  the  revenue 
raised  by  taxation  amounted  only  to  12,905,519/.; 
in  1785,  after  the  first  of  Pitt's  new  taxes  had 
come  into  operation,  it  rose  to  14,871,520/.;  in 
1786  it  was  15,096,112/. ;  and  from  that  point  it 
went  on  steadily  increasing  til],  in  1792,  it  reached 
the  sum  of  1 7,382,435/. t  AH  this  time  the  land 
tax  had  been  levied  at  the  rate  of  4f.  in  the  pound, 
as  it  had  been  ever  since  1776.^ 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  debt.  At  the  close  of 
the  American  war  in  1783,  iu  entire  amount,  in- 
cluding 9,600,000/.  of  unfunded  debt,  bearing  an 
interest  of  288,000/.,  was  249,851,628/.,  and  that 
of  the  interest  or  annual  charge  upon  it  9,451,772/. 
Between  this  date  and  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  France  in  1793,  the  purchases  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  had  amounted 

*  Th«  3S  a«o.  III.  c.  M, 
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in  all  to  10,242,100/.  (all  in  the  3  per  cento.), 
clearing  away  an  annual  charge  for  interest  to  the 
eitent  of  307,263/. ;  but,  as  the  unfunded  debt  had 
in  the  meantime  been  increased  to  16,129,48^/., 
bearing  an  interest  of  483,884/.,  and  there  were 
besides  annuities  for  lives  or  terms  of  years,  mak- 
ing an  additional  annual  charge  of  1,293,870/.,  the 
entire  amount  of  the  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1793  may  be  stated  to  have  been  244,1 18,635/., 
and  that  of  the  interest  upon  it  9,302,328/.*  Thus 
the  principal  of  the  debt  had  been  reduced  during 
the  nine  years  of  peace  by  no  more  than  between 
five  and  six  miUions,  and  its  annual  pressure 
scarcely  at  all — there  being  hardly  a  difference  of 
150,000/.  between  the  interest  paid  upon  it  in  1783 
and  in  1792. 

The  new  taxes,  however,  aided  by  the  return  to 
a  state  of  peace,  had  the  effect  of  substituting  a  full 
for  a  straitened  exchequer.  The  entire  annual  in- 
come of  the  state  for  1783  amounted  only  to 
about  12,231,206/.,  while  Uie  expenditure  was 
13,300,284/.,  leaving  a  deficit  of  above  a  million.f 
But  in  1785  this  deficit  was  converted  into  a  sur- 
plus of  919,290/.  ;t  and  by  1 792  the  revenue  had 
come  to  exceed  the  expenditure  by  2,031,000/.§ 
The  produce  of  the  taxes  appropriated  to  form  the 
sinking  fund  amounted  tms  year  to  1,669,582/.|| 
During  this  period  of  peace  the  annual  cost  of  the 
ordinary  establishments  of  the  country,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  entire  public  expenditure,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  appears  to  have 
been  about  4,000,000/. 

The  new  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of 
future  loans,  esUblished  in  1792,  was  suggested  by 
the  minister  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  war,  for 
which  alone  in  the  then  state  of  the  finances  the 
loans  it  was  to  provide  for  discharging,  and  out  of 
which  it  was  to  grow,  could  have  been  contem- 
plated as  likely  to  become  necessary.  But  this  was 
only  one  of  many  new  financial  measures  to  which 
the  government  soon  found  itself  driven  by  the 
altered  state  of  affairs.  Every  successive  budget 
now  brought  ito  load  of  additional  taxes ;  that  of 
1794,  taxes  on  brandy,  rum,  and  British  spirits, 
bricks  and  tiles,  slate  and  stone  carried  coastwise, 
glass,  paper,  and  attorneys ;  that  of  1 795,  taxes  on 
legacies,  horses,  tobacco,  printed  calicoes,  salt, 
sugar,  with  a  general  additional  10  per  cent,  on  the 
previous  assessed  taxes ;  that  of  1 796,  taxes  on  dogs, 
tea,  sales  by  auction,  bricks,  spirits,  sugar,  houses, 
servants,  postage  of  letters,  stage-coaches,  booking 
of  carriers'  parcels,  canal  conveyance,  besides  an- 
other general  augmentation  of  all  the  old  excise 
and  customs  duties ;  that  of  1797,  taxes  on  stamps, 
copies  of  deeds,  transfers  of  property,  newspapers, 
plate,  probates  of  wills,  and  the  produce  of  turn- 
pikes; that  of  1798,  a  general  trebling  of  the  as- 
sessed taxes ;  that  of  1799,  an  income  tax  of  ten 
per  cent. ;  that  of  1800,  more  taxes  on  tea,  and 

•  Hamilton,  p.  97. 

f  ChalmerB,  BBamate,  or  Hifforical  View,  edit,  of  1812,  p.  209. 
I  Id.  p.  211,  on  Authority  of  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House 
of  Commons  on  th«  Public  Income. 
{  Id.  p.  213.  n  W.  p.  208. 
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on  British  and  foreign  spirits ;  that  of  1801,  more 
taxes  on  tea,  paper,  calicoes,  tin,  timber,  pepper, 
sugar,  raisins,  horses,  stamps,  conveyances  of  pro- 
perty, postage  of  letters,  and  exports  and  imports 
generally.  These  enumerations,  collected  from 
the  speeches  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
are  possibly  neither  complete  nor  perfectly  correct 
in  all  the  items  given,  but  they  will  serve  suffi- 
ciently to  illustrate  the  system  that  was  pursued. 

The  sums  raised  by  taxes  in  each  of  the  years  of 
the  first  war  with  France  were  as  follow : — in  1793, 
17,656,418/.;  in  1794,  17,170,400/.;  in  1795, 
17,308,811/.;  in  1796,  17,858,454/.;  in  1797, 
18,737,760/.;  in  1798,  20,654,650/.;  in  1799, 
30,202,915/.;  in  1800,  35,229,968/.;  in  1801, 
33,896,464/.;  and  in  1802,  35,415,096/.* 
Jjoans    were    also    contracted   every  year:  —  in 

1793,  a  loan  of  4,500,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
6,250,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  190,312/. ;  in 

1794,  a  loan  of  11,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
13,750,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  509,687/. ; 
in  1795,  loans  of  36,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
50,095,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  1,731,037/. ; 
in  1796,  loans  of  25,500,000/.,  creating  a  capital 
of  30,918,668/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
1,364,785/. ;  in  1797,  a  loan  of  14,500,000/.,  cre- 
ating a  capital  of  28,275,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  933,963/ ;  in  1 798,  loans  of  20,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  39,624,250/.,  with  an  an- 
nual charge  of  1,248,818/.;  in  1799,  a  loan  of 
15,^00,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  27,125,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  825,955/.;  in  1800, 
a  loan  of  20,500,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
32,185,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  980,033/. ; 
in  1801,  a  loan  of  28,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
49,210,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  1,498,444/. 
And  the  permanent  debt  was  besides  augmented  by 
the  funding  of  exchequer  and  navy  bills  to  the  amount 
of  1,926,526/.,  in  1794;  of  1,609,898/.,  in  1795; 
and  of  26,026,900/.,  in  1796.t  Altogether,  it  ap- 
pears  that,  during  the  war  with  France,  from  1793 
to  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  both  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  debt  were  more  than  doubled : 
the  former  being  increased  from  244,118,635/.  to 
520,207,101/.;  the  latter  from  9,302,328/.  to 
1 8,643,725/. t  There  were  also  raised  for  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  on  the  guarantee  of  the 
British    government,   a  loan   of  4,600,000/.,  in 

1795,  and  another  of  1,620,000/.  in  1797,  occa- 
sioning together  an  annual  charge  of  458,931/., 
the  whole  of  which  his  Imperial  majesty  left  to  be 
borne  by  this  country. 

But  Pitt's  confidence  seems  actually  to  have 
grown  almost  as  fast  as  the  debt.  Armed  with  his 
sinking  fund,  he  talked  as  if  he  believed  he  had 
gotten  possession  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  and  could 
work  miracles.  In  opening  the  budget  in  1799 
he  admitted  that  there  would  be  an  interval  of 
great  stress  upon  the  country  from  that  time  till 
the  year  1808,  when,  he  said,  the  debt  would 
arrive  at  its  maximum ;  but  it  would  not  be  diffi- 


*  Hamilton,  Inquiry,  p.  203. 

I  Id.  p.  ICl. 


t  Id.  pp.  106—118. 


cult,  he  added,  to  provide  taxes  for  these  eight 
years.  And  then  he  "entered,"  says  the  report 
of  his  speech,  "upon  a  detail  of  calculations 
which  went  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  national 
debt  might  be  extinguished  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
three  years  of  peace ;  that,  supposing  the  war  to 
continue  even  so  long,  it  could  be  carried  on 
without  the  creation  of  new  debt ;  and  that,  in 
case  the  war  should  soon  be  terminated,  and  tbat 
an  interval  of  ten  years  should  happen  between  the 
conclusion  of  one  and  the  commencement  of  an- 
other war,  in  that  ])eriod  of  peace  the  sinking 
fund  would  discharge  seventy  millions  of  deht, 
and  enable  the  country  to  enter  into  another  war 
with  superior  means."  And  not  only  did  the  pre- 
vailing financier's  own  "  undoubting  mind  believe 
the  magic  wonders  that  he  sung,'  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  i)ation  along  with  him. 

The  arrangement  made  in  1792,  by  which  every 
loan  provided  its  own  sinking  fund,  was  departed 
from  in  1 798 ;  and  from  that  date  down  to  1802 
loans  to  the  amount  of  86,796,375/.  were  raised 
without  the  one  per  cent,  being  set  apart  for  their 
liquidation.  These  loans  were  eventually  charged 
upon  the  income-tax  imposed,  as  above-mentioned, 
in  1799.  In  1798,  also,  an  act  was  passed  making 
the  land-tax  perpetual  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
upon  the  old  valuation  of  1692  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  empowering  the  owners  of  estates  to  redeem 
their  property  from  the  tax  by  the  purchase  of  as 
much  capital  in  the  three  per  cents,  as  should  yield 
an  equivalent  dividend.  The  purchases  of  land- 
tax  under  this  act  amounted  in  the  first  year 
to  13,059,586/.,  and  in  the  second  year  to 
3,034,216/.;  but  after  that  the  transference  of 
capital  in  this  way  did  not  amount  to  much. 
"  This  plan,"  observes  Dr.  Hamilton,  "  is,  iu 
effect,  no  other  than  a  transfer  of  part  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  funded  debt  from  the  former  stock- 
holders to  the  landed  proprietors.  These  last  pay 
a  value  for  the  capital  with  which  they  redeem 
their  land-tax,  and  their  relief  from  that  tax  is 
equivalent  to  their  receiving  a  dividend  to  the 
same  extent.  The  landholders  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  subjected  to  the  land-tax  at  its  highest 
rate ;  though  some  of  them  pay  it  by  drawing  a 
dividend  for  capital  in  the  funds,  which  they  have 
purchased  for  value,  and  have  thereby  become 
stock-holders  to  that  extent.  The  public  revenue 
may  still  be  considered  as  drawing  the  whole  of 
the  land-tax,  and  paying  the  whole  of  the  divi- 
dends. We  cannot  therefore  consider  the  part  of 
the  national  debt  redeemed  by  the  purchase  of  the 
land-tax  as  affording  any  relief  to  the  public  bur- 
thens."* In  other  words,  while  the  state  was  r^ 
lieved  from  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  debt,  it  sustained  an  equivalent  annual 
loss  by  the  extinction  of  a  corresponding  portion 
of  the  land-tax. 

This  arrangement,  however,  led  to  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  granting  the  supplies  followed  up  to 
this  date,  according  to  which  parliament,  by  way 

•  •  Inquiry/  p.  156. 
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of  holding  the  crown  in  some  sort  of  dependence, 
had  been  accustomed  to  keep  the  land-tax  and  the 
malt-tax,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  hands,  by  voting 
them  for  only  a  year  at  a  time.  Now  that  the  land- 
tax  was  made  perpetual,  part  of  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  duties  and  some  others  were,  in  lieu  of  it, 
made  annual  taxes  along  with  the  land-tax.  The 
land  and  malt  taxes  used  to  yield  only  about 
2,700,000/.  annually,  which  was  much  less  than 
the  substituted  annual  taxes  soon  came  to  pro- 
duce. 

But  the  boldest,  or  the  most  desperate,  of  all 
Pitt's  financial  measures  had  been  adopted  before 
this  time  in  the  order  of  council  issued  on  Sunday, 
the  26th  of  February,  1797,  for  suspending  pay- 
ments in  specie  by  the  bank.  This  act  of  the  go- 
vernment really  amoimted  to  the  universal  substi- 
tution of  a  fictitious  for  a  real  currency,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  novel  experiment  of  resting  the 
entire  pecuniary  system  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
shadowy  basis  of  credit.  Yet,  after  all,  it  was 
only  an  extension  of  the  same  principle  on  which 
the  public  funds  had  stood  ever  since  there  had 
been  a  national  debt — a  principle  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  that  debt  was,  of  itself,  every  day  car- 
rying farther  and  farther.  If  the  body  of  the  na- 
tional creditors,  with  claims  already  amounting  to 
not  much  less  than  four  hundred  millions  of  pounds 


sterling,  were  contented  with  nothing  more  to  de- 
pend upon  than  the  good  faith  and  stability  of  the 
government,  why  might  not  the  holders  of  the 
paper-money  of  the  bank,  which  was  probably  not 
a  twentieth  part  of  that  amount,  be  satisfied  and 
sufficiently  safe  with  the  same  security  ?  It  was 
found  in  point  of  fact  that  the  experiment  was 
more  alarming  in  appearance  than  really  dan- 
gerous :  it  produced,  no  doubt,  a  revolution  in 
prices  and  in  the  value  of  money,  but  even  this 
came  gradually,  and  with  so  equable  and  general 
a  diffusion  as  to  allow  speculations  and  transactions 
to  be  adjusted  to  it,  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  it  occasioned  in  one  direction 
by  a  gain  in  another.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  if  any  less  decisive  movement 
could  have  either  saved  the  country  at  the  mo- 
ment, or  enabled  it  to  accomplish  so  triumphantly 
as  it  did  the  tremendous  exertions  that  were  de- 
manded from  it  in  succeeding  years.  And,  to 
crown  all,  after  the  suspension  had  lasted  for  the 
long  space  of  twenty-one  years,  our  financial  sys- 
tem was  still  found  to  be  strong  enough  to  bear, 
though  not  certainly  without  a  strain  and  an  effort, 
that  return  to  cash  payments  which  might  then 
have  well  been  deemed  as  impracticable  as  it 
seemed  to  many  to  be  unnecessary. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY, 


'^x-i^'^i^^Jfi^x  HE        commercial 

history  of  the  pre- 
sent period  natural- 
ly divides  itself  into 
two  distinct  por- 
tionsy  correspond- 
ing to  the  nearly 
equal  spaces  of  time, 
during  the  one  of 
which  we  were  in  a 
state  of  peace,  dur- 
ing the  other  in  a 
state  of  war.  The 
former  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ranging 
over  the  eight  years  from  1785  to  1792  inclusive. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  time  of 
decided  economical  advancement,  and  of  great  and 
generally  diffused  prosperity,  both  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe.  The  old  effect  of  the  tem- 
porary check  given  to  speculation  and  industry 
by  the  pressure  of  war,  as  if  that  impediment 
operated  like  a  dam  thrown  across  a  river,  only 
accumulating  a  force  of  water  which  never  could 
have  otherwise  been  obtained, — or  like  the  curb 
applied  to  a  high-mettled  steed, — or  like  the  iron 
gripe  of  winter,  concocting  the  earth,  and  reno- 
vating those  powers  of  vegetation  which  it  seems 
for  the  moment  to  destroy — was  now  everywhere 
felt.  Enterprise  awoke  from  its  lethargy  like  a 
giant  refreshed  by  sleep;  capital,  long  kept  sta- 
tionary and  inactive,  not  only  returned  with  a  new 
spirit  to  its  old  channels,  but  found  for  itself  many 
new  vents,  which  it  might  have  been  long  enough 
in  discovering  if  its  customary  flow  had  suffered 
no  interruption,  and  some  of  which  were  probably 
created  by  the  general  break-up  of  established 
relations  wrought  by  the  war.  In  short,  it  was 
the  common  natural  phenomenon  of  the  clearest 
sky  and  purest  air  after  the  stormiest  weather,  or 
the  highest  health  after  a  fit  of  sickness,  which, 
besides  rinsing  the  system,  has  given  it  rest  to  ac- 
quire a  tone  it  never  would  have  acquired  if  the 
wear  and  tear  of  its  ordinary  movements  had  not 
been  so  arrested. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  authentic  measure 
we  possess  of  the  progress  of  our  foreign  trade — 
which  again  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  ge- 
neral state  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  acti- 
vity— is  the  official  register  of  exports  and  imports ; 
which,  however,  must  still  be  r^d  with  the  recol- 


lection of  what  was  explamed  iu  the  last  Book, 
that  down  to  the  year  1798  it  indicates  quantities 
only,  and  not  values.*  And  it  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  throughout  the  present  period  Ire- 
land is  regarded  in  these  accounts  as  a  foreign 
country.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  1782,  the  b£t 
year  of  the  American  war,  the  total  amount  of  die 
imporU  into  Great  Britain  was  10,341,628/.,  and 
of  the  exports  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  work! 
13,009,458/.;  that  in  1783  the  imporU  were 
13,122,235/.,  the  exports  14,681,494/.;  that  n 
1784  the  importe  were  15,272,877/.,  the  exports 
15,101,491 ;  and  that  for  the  next  eight  years  the 
amounts  were  as  follows : — in  1785,  imports 
16,279,419/.,  exports  16,117,168/.;  in  1786,  im- 
ports  15,786,072/.,  exports  16,300,730/. ;  in  1787, 
imports  17,804,024/.,  exports  16,869,789/.;  in 
1788,  imports  18,027,170/.,  exports  17,472,238/.; 
in  1789,importsl7,821,102/.,exporUl9,340,548/. : 
in  I790,import8l9,130,886/.,exports20,120,121/. ; 
in  1791,importsl9,669,782/.,export822,731,995/ ; 
in  1 7924mportel9,659,358/.,exports24,905,200/.t 
Thus  we  see  that  in  the  ten  years  of  peace,  from 
1782  to  1792,  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  may  be  said  to  have  very  nearly  doubled : 
indeed,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  have  in- 
creased in  more  than  that  proportion,  if  we  hsd 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  (which  is  the 
true  essential  measure)  of  our  exports  and  imports, 
as  well  as  their  mere  quantity. 

The  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  thus  indicated  is 
borne  out  by  the  account  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ships 
entered  inward  and  cleared  outward  during  the 
same  period,  which  is  as  follows  : — In  1782,  in- 
ward  777,253  tons,   outward  851,512  tons;  in 

1783,  inward  1,135,674,  outward  1,039,045;  in 

1784,  inward  1,215,702,  outward  1,050,487;  in 

1785,  inward  1,241,761,  outward  1,182,479;  in 

1786,  inward  1,264,356,  outward  1,236,219;  b 

1787,  inward  1,316,501,  outward  1,349,419;  in 

1788,  inward  1,558,172,  outward  1,540,686;  in 

1789,  inward  1,589,009,  outward  1,591,838;  in 

1790,  inward  1,705,975,  outward  1,548,207;  in 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  648.  .      .  ,     * «  ^  ^      ^ 

t  From  the  Oflfcial  Ahrtrtcto,  as  printed  in  ftUl  te  Macphenoat 
•  Annals  of  Commerce/  under  the  leioective  yewfc  The  amottnto  »» 
some  of  the  earlier  years  differ  somewhat  ftom  thoae  fijen  in  toL  w 
pp.  667, 568,  which  were  taken  turn  the  Chronological  Table  In  Chal- 
mers's •  Historical  View,'  opposite  to  p.  3l6.  In  the  Continuation  tl 
Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  1789.  the  figures  are  different  ftom  thoae  pvea 
either  by  Macpheiaon  or  Chalmers.  We  have  followed  Macphcvons 
account  in  the  text,  as  being  the  only  complete  one  of  the  three ;  aoi. 
for  our  present  purpoee.  the  voriatioaa  betwMn  U  and  the  olhen  aiv 
of  little  oooKQuence. 
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1791,  inward  1,773,862,  outward  1,690,023;  in 

1792,  inward  1,891,711,  outward  1,739,300.*— 
Here,  again,  we  have  the  amounts  more  than 
doubled  in  the  ten  years. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  belonging  in  each  of  the  years  to  ^1 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  which  were,  in  1782, 
7936  vessels,  measuring  615,281  tons;  in  1783, 
8342  of  669,802;  in  1784,  9111  of  793,147  ;  in 
1785,  9753  of  859,606;  in  1786,  10,382,  of 
932,018 ;  in  1787, 10,411  of  1,087,874 ;  in  1788, 
11,222  of  1,204,484;  in  1789,  11,496  of 
1,229,644;  in  1790,  12,060  of  1,287,025;  in 
1791,  12,526  of  1,329,968;  in  1792,  12,776  of 
l,348,884.t  Once  more  here  are  the  figures 
doubled  within  the  ten  years ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  real  increase  was  even  greater,  than  this, 
for  after  1787  the  system  of  measurement  was 
made  much  stricter,  and  the  legal  description  of 
what  constituted  a  British  vessel  more  rigidly  de- 
fined and  limited,  by  the  two  shipping  and  regis- 
try acU,the  26  Geo.  III.  c-  60,  and  27  Geo.  III. 
c.  19,  passed  in  that  and  the  preceding  year.  As 
the  account  stands,  however,  it  exhibits  not  only 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  between 
the  last  year  of  the  war  and  the  last  year  of  the 
succeeding  peace,  but  a  steadily  progressive  ad- 
vance throughout  the  ten  years.  The  expansion 
of  our  foreign  commerce  appears  to  have,  during 
that  time,  not  once  received  a  check.  And  that 
which  makes  the  most  exhilarating  prosperity, 
whether  to  nations  or  individuals,  is  not  the  actual 
wealth  they  may  possess,  but  the  fact  that  they  are 
every  day  growing  richer — that  they  are  going  for- 
ward and  not  falling  back :  communities  at  least  can 
hardly  ever  remain  stationary. 

The  Customs  duties  do  not  furnish  quite  so  dis- 
tinct an  index  of  the  progress  of  our  foreign  trade 
during  this  space  of  time  for  various  reasons.  In 
1784  the  duty  called  petty  custom,  and  other  ad- 
ditional duties  levied  upon  the  goods  of  aliens,  and 
also  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  on  ^l  trade  in  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea  beyond  Malaga,  were  repealed  by 
the  24  Geo.  III.  scm.  2,  c.  16,  which  set  forth  that 
such  duties  and  restrictions  were,  "  by  the  alter- 
ation of  the  trade  now  carried  on  between  this 
kingdom  and  foreign  states,  in  some  cases  become 
an  unnecessary  burden  upon  commerce,  without 
producing  any  real  advantage  to  the  public  reve- 
nue;" and  in  1787  the  inextricable  confusion  of 
the  old  rates  was  wholly  swept  away,  and  a  new 
and  simplified  system  established  by  the  Consoli- 
dation Act,  the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  134  In  1786, 
also,  the  wine  duties  were  altered  and  placed  under 
new  regulations  (by  the  26  Geo.  III.  c.  59) ;  and 
in  1789  a  similar  extensive  change  was  made  in 
regard  to  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  snuff,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  transferred  from  the 

•  From  tho  Ublet  under  Ihe  rMpeetive  yemn  in  Macphenon-for 
the  iMt  four  yeen  by  computation  from  hie  tablec.  The  Chronolo- 
gical Account,  in  Cbalmen.  tfivee  the  tonnage  of  the  riiipa  cleared 
outwards;  and. although  hi«  flgurea  do  not  quite  cofaicide  with  lfae> 
pherton't,  the  oifferenc^  aro  not  oonaiderable. 

\  From  the  ctatemente  under  the  letptetive  y«urt  in  Macpheraon. 

I  Set  ante,  p.  ISf,  *^ 


Customs  to  the  Excise  (by  the  29  Geo  III.  c.  68). 
The  net  amount  of  Customs  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer is  stated  to  have  been,  in  1782,  2,861,563/. ; 
in  1783,  2,848,320/.;  in  1784,  3,326,639/.;  in 
1785,  4,592,091/.;  in  1786,  4,076,911/.  But  the 
Customs  revenue  for  the  two  last-mentioned  years 
was  somewhat  increased  beyond  its  due  amount  by 
certain  payments  having  been  then  received  from 
the  East  India  Company  which  were  properly  due 
in  1782  and  1783.  In  1787  the  net  amount  of  Cus- 
toms was  3,673,807/.;  in  1788.  3,780,770/.;  in 
1789, 3,710,343/. ;  in  1790, 3,782,822/. ;  in  1791, 
3,952,507/.;  in  1792,  4,027,230/.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  system  of  drawbacks,  or  the 
remission  of  duties  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
many  commodities,  in  great  part  destroys  the  uti- 
lity of  the  Customs  revenue  as  an  index  of  the 
fluctuations  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  may  ex- 
pand or  contract  considerably  in  several  of  its 
departments  without  much  affecting  the  revenue. 
To  make  the  Customs  a  true  measure  of  the  trade, 
the  gross  receipts  ought  to  be  given,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  drawbacks,  and  also  of  the  bounties. 

The  only  important  commercial  arrangement 
with  any  foreign  country  that  was  made  by  Great 
Britain  during  this  interval  of  peace  was  that  entered 
into  with  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1786,  and  confirmed  in  the  following  year 
by  parliament,  both  Houses  of  which,  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1787,  concurred  in  an  address,  thanking 
his  majesty  for  this  additional  proof  of  his  constant 
attention  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  soon  after  (by  the  act  of  the  27  Geo.  III. 
c.  13,  passed  25th  April)  adopted  the  necessary 
measures  for  carryiug  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
into  effect.  This  treaty,  commonly  named  after 
Mr.  William  Eden  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland), 
by  whom  it  was  negotiated,  was  founded  on  prin- 
ciples more  liberal  than  had  ever  before,  or  have 
ever  since,  been  recognised  hi  any  similar  compact 
between  England  and  France.  It  commenced 
with  a  joint  declaration  by  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  of  their 
desire  to  establish  '^  a  system  of  commerce  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  convenience,  which, 
by  discontinuing  the  prohibitions  and  prohibitory 
duties  which  have  existed  for  almost  a  century  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  might  procure  the  most  solid 
advantages  on  both  sides  to  the  national  produc- 
tions and  industry,  and  put  an  end  to  contraband 
trade,  no  less  injurious  to  the  public  revenue  than 
to  that  lawful  commerce  which  is  alone  entitled  to 
protection."  In  the  spirit  of  this  profession  it  was 
stipulated,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be 
^'  a  reciprocal  and  entirely  perfect  liberty  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce  between  the  subjects  of 
each  party,  in  all  and  every  the  kingdoms,  states, 
provinces,  and  territories  subject  to  their  majesties 
in  Europe,  for  all  and  singular  kinds  of  goods  in 
those  places ;"  and  by  the  second  article  it  was  de- 
clared that,  even  in  the  case  of  a  rupture  breaking 
out  between  the  two  crowns—**  which  rupture," 
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Baid  the  treaty,  "  shaU  not  be  deemed  to  exist  until 
the  recalling  or  sending  home  of  the  respective  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  " — the  subjects  of  either 
power  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  and  continue  their 
trade,  without  any  manner  of  disturbance,  so  long 
as  they  behaved  peaceably  and  committed  no  of- 
fence against  the  laws  of  the  country ;  ^*  and  in 
case,"  it  was  added,  "  their  conduct  should  ren- 
der them  suspected,  and  the  respective  governments 
should  be  obliged  to  order  them  to  remove,  the 
term  of  twelve  months  shall  be  allowed  them  for 
that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  may  remove  with 
their  effects  and  property,  whether  intrusted  to  in- 
dividuals or  to  the  state/'  The  third  article  bound 
the  subjects  of  either  party  to  abstain  from  all  acts 
of  hostility  against  those  of  the  other,  either  by  sea 
or  land,  and  to  accept  of  no  patent  or  commission 
for  privateering  from  any  princes  or  states  enemies 
to  the  other  party  ;  either  government,  as  oflen  as 
required  by  the  other,  engaging  to  visit  transgres- 
sors with  the  severest  penalties  in  its  power  to  in- 
flict. If  such  an  agreement  as  this  had  subsisted 
between  the  two  countries  during  the  peace  that 
succeeded  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  private  ad- 
venturers who  flocked  from  France  to  assist  the 
Americans  at  the  commencement  of  their  rebellion 
could  not  have  been  permitted  by  their  govern- 
ment to  gratify  their  peculiar  sympathies  in  that 
manner ;  and  the  insertion  of  the  article  in  the 
present  treaty  may  be  regarded  as  a  condemnation, 
or  renunciation  at  least,  by  the  French  court,  of  the 
policy  which  it  had  then  pursued.  By  the  next 
article  liberty  was  secured  to  the  subjects  of  either 
sovereign,  **  without  licence  or  passport,  general  or 
special,  by  land  or  by  sea,  or  any  other  way,**  to 
enter,  return  from,  pass  through,  or  remain  in,  any 
dominions,  towns,  or  other  places  whatsoever  in 
Europe  belonging  to  the  other,  therein  to  purchase 
whatever  they  pleased ;  "  and  they  shall  mutu- 
ally," said  the  article,  "  be  treated  with  all  kind- 
ness and  favour.**  The  fifth  article  put  English 
and  French  subjects  on  the  same  footing  as  to  the 
right  of  coming  with  ships  and  merchandizes  to 
all  places  belonging  to  either  government  in  Eu- 
rope, to  hire  houses,  to  warehouse  their  goods,  &c., 
subject  to  no  other  impositions  or  duties  than  were 
provided  by  the  treaty,  or  were  payable  by  the  na- 
tive-bom as  well  as  the  foreign  trader.  **  In 
matters  of  religion,*'  it  was  added,  "  the  subjects 
of  the  two  crowns  shall  enjoy  perfect  liberty :  they 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  attend  divine  service, 
whether  in  churches  or  elsewhere;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  shall  be  permitted,  without  any 
molestation,  to  perform  the  exercises  of  their  reli- 
gion privately  in  their  own  houses,  and  in  their 
own  way.  Liberty  shall  not  be  refused  to  bury 
the  subjects  of  either  kingdom  who  die  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other,  in  convenient  places  to  be  ap« 
pointed  for  that  purpose ;  nor  shall  the  funerals  or 
sepulchres  of  the  deceased  be  in  anywise  dis- 
turbed." Then  followed  the  tarifl;  or  list  of  duties 
on  certain  goods  and  merchandises,  of  which  the  fol- 


lowing were  the  chief  items : — The  wines  of  France, 
imported  direct  from  France  into  Great  Britain,  to 
pay  the  same  duties  then  paid  by  the  wines  of  Portu- 
gal (the  same  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the 
famous  Methuen  Treaty  which  had  proved  fatal  to 
the  treaty  of  commerce  entered  into  by  the  two  go- 
vernments after  the  peace  of  Utrecht) ;  the  duty 
upon  French  vinegars  to  be  reduced  by  rather 
more  than  one-half  (from  67/.  5*.  S^id.  per  ton 
to  32/.  I8s.  lOJ^f  rf.)  ;  the  duty  on  French  brandies 
to  be  reduced  from  9*.  6iid.  to  If.  per  gallon  ; 
olive-oil,  direct  from  France,  to  pay  no  higher 
duty  than  that  paid  for  the  same  from  the  most  fa- 
voured nations;  beer  to  pay  reciprocally  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. ;  the  duties  on  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  cabinet-ware,  turnery,  and  all  works 
of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brass,  not  to  exceed  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  all  sorts  of  cottons,  and  also 
of  woollens,  manufactured  in  the  dominions  of  the 
two  sovereigns  in  Europe,  to  pay  in  both  countries 
an  import  duty  of  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (fabrics 
of  cotton  or  wool  mixed  with  silk,  however,  re- 
maining prohibited  on  both  sides) ;  French  and 
English  linens  to  pay  reciprocally  no  higher  du- 
ties than  were  then  paid  by  those  of  Holland  or 
Flanders  imported  into  Great  Britain;  cambrics 
and  lawns  to  pay  reciprocally  an  import  duty  of 
5j.  per  demi-piece  of  If  yards;  saddlery,  a  reci- 
procal ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent. ;  gauzes, 
one  of  10  per  cent ;  and  millinery,  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  and  glass  (including  plate-glass),  one 
of  12  per  cent.  '*  The  duties  above  specified," 
said  a  subsequent  article,  "  are  not  to  be  altered 
but  by  mutual  consent;  and  the  merchandises 
not  above  specified  shall  pay,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  two  sovereigns,  the  import  and  export  duties 
payable  in  each  of  the  said  dominions  by  the  most 
favoured  European  nations  at  the  time  the  present 
treaty  bears  date ;  and  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  the  said  dominions  shall  also  resf  )ective]y 
enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  and  advantages 
which  are  granted  to  those  of  the  most  favoured 
European  nations.**  In  case  either  government 
should  afterwards  grant  any  additional  advan- 
tages in  navigation  or  trade  to  any  other  European 
nation,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  the 
other  should  participate  therein ;  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  advantages  which  they  might  reserve, 
France  in  favour  of  Spain,  in  compliance  with  the 
Family  Compact  signed  10th  May,  1761 ;  England 
in  conformity  to  her  convention  of  1703  with  Por- 
tugal (the  Methuen  Treaty).  Then  followed  various 
regulations  which  need  not  be  quoted.  By  the  16th 
article  it  was  agreed  that  foreign  privateers,  not 
being  subjects  of  either  crown,  who  had  commis- 
sions from  any  other  prince  or  state  at  enmity  with 
either  nation,  should  not  be  allowed  either  to  arm 
their  ships  in  the  ports  of  either  of  the  two  king- 
doms, or  to  sell  or  exchange  what  they  had  taken, 
or  even  to  purchase  victuals,  except  only  such  as 
should  be  necessary  for  their  going  to  the  nearest 
port  belonging  to  the  power  by  whom  they  wew 
commissioned.    On  the  other  hand,  the  aut^ecu 
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of  either  of  Ihe  two  contracting  powers  were  to 
have  full  liberty  to  sail  with  their  ships  to  the 
ports  of  countries  at  war  with  the  other ;  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  everything  should  be  deemed 
free  which  should  be  found  on  board  such  ships, 
**  although  the  whole  lading,  or  part  thereof,  should 
belong  to  the  enemies  of  their  majesties,"  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  following  commodities,  which 
were  to  be  considered  contraband  or  prohibited : 
namely,  '^arms,  cannon,  harquebusses,  mortars, 
petards,  bombs,  grenades,  saucises,  carcases,  car- 
riages for  cannon,  musket- rests,  bandoleers,  gun- 
powder, match,  saltpetre,  ball,  pikes,  swords, 
head-pieces,  helmets,  cuirasses,  halberts,  javelins, 
holsters,  belts,  horses  and  harness,  and  all  other 
like  kinds  of  arms  and  warlike  instruments  fit  for 
the  use  of  troops."  But,  it  is  expressly  added, 
after  this  curious  enumeration  of  the  military  wea- 
]>ons  and  artillery  of  the  day,  "these  merchan- 
dises which  follow  shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
contraband  goods :  that  is  to  say,  all  sorts  of  cloth, 
and  all  other  manufactures  of  wool,  flax,  silk, 
cotton,  or  any  other  materials ;  all  kinds  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  together  with  the  articles  of  which 
they  are  usually  made ;  gold,  silver,  coined  or  un- 
coined, tin,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass,  coals;  as 
also  wheat  and  barley,  and  any  other  kind  of  corn 
and  pulse ;  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  spices ;  salted 
and  smoked  flesh,  salted  fish,  cheese  and  butter, 
beer,  oil,  wines,  sugar,  all  sorts  of  salt,  and  of  pro- 
visions which  serve  for  sustenance  and  food  to 
mankind ;  also  all  kinds  of  cotton,  cordage,  cables, 
sails,  sailcloth,  hemp,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin, 
anchors  and  any  parts  of  anchors,  ship-masts, 
planks,  timber  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  all  other 
things  proper  either  for  building  or  repairing 
ships.  Nor  shall  any  goods  whatever,  which  have 
not  been  worked  into  the  form  of  any  instrument 
or  furniture  for  warlike  use,  by  land  or  by  sea,  be 
reputed  contraband,  much  less  suqh  as  have  been 
already  wrought  and  made  up  for  any  other  pur- 
pose." This  was  giving  as  limited  a  definition  to 
warlike  stores  as  the  thing  could  well  bear,  and  as 
large  an  interpretation  to  the  rights  of  neutrality 
(only,  however,  between  the  two  nations)  as  could 
be  allowed  without  extinguishing  all  distinction 
between  a  neutral  power  and  an  enemy's  ally.  It 
may  interest  our  readers  at  the  present  moment 
to  quote  the  regidation  established  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  search  by  any  man-of-war 
or  privateer  of  the  one  country  meeting  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  other,  "  either  on  the  coast  or  on  the 
high  seas :" — a  previous  article  having  provided 
that  all  merchant-ships  in  war-time  should  be  fur- 
nished with  "  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing 
the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as  also 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  master  or 
commander,"  and,  if  laden,  "  also  with  certificates 
containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  the 
place  from  whence  the  ship  sailed,  and  whither 
ahe  is  bound ;"  the  26th  article  says,  "  the  said 
men-of-war  and  privateers,  for  preventing  any  in- 
conveniences, are  to  remain  out  of  cannon-shot, 


and  to  send  their  boats  to  the  merchant-ship 
which  may  be  met  with,  and  shall  enter  her  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  men  only,  to  whom  the 
master  or  commander  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall 
show  his  passport  containing  the  proof  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ship,  made  out  according  to  the  form 
annexed  to  this  present  treaty ;  and  the  ship  which 
shall  have  exhibited  the  same  shall  have  liberty  to 
continue  her  voyage,  and  it  shall  be  wholly  unlaw- 
ful any  way  to  molest  or  search  her,  or  to  chase  or 
compel  her  to  alter  her  course."  Ships  going  to 
an  enemy's  port,  **  concerning  whose  voyage,  and 
the  sort  of  goods  on  board,  there  may  be  just  cause 
of  suspicion,"  were  to  be  obliged,  both  on  the  high 
seas  and  in  ports  and  havens  where  they  might 
put  in,  to  exhibit  not  only  their  passports,  but  their 
certificates.  Contraband  or  alleged  contraband 
goods,  if  discovered  in  the  certificate,  were  not  to 
be  seized.  "It  shall  be  unlawful,"  says  the  28th 
article,  "  to  break  up  or  open  the  hatches,  chests, 
casks,  bales,  or  other  vessels  found  on  board  such 
ship,  or  to  remove  even  the  smallest  parcel  of  the 
goods  ....  unless  the  lading  be  brought  on  shore, 
in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty, and  an  inventory  made  by  them  of  the 
said  goods ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  sell,  exchange, 
or  alienate  the  same  in  any  manner,  unless  after 
due  and  lawful  process  shall  have  been  had  against 
such  prohibited  goods,  atid  the  judges  of  the  admi- 
ralty respectively  shall,  by  sentence  pronounced, 
have  confiscated  the  same,  saving  always  as  well 
the  ship  itself  as  the  other  goods  found  therein^ 
tchich  by  this  treaty  are  to  be  accounted  free; 
neither  may  they  be  detained  on  pretence  of  their 
being  mixed  with  prohibited  goods,  much  less 
shall  they  be  confiscated  as  lawful  prize ;  and  if, 
when  only  part  of  the  cargo  shall  consist  of  con- 
traband goods,  the  master  of  the  ship  shall  agree, 
consent,  and  offer  to  deliver  them  to  the  captor 
who  has  discovered  them,  in  such  case  the  captor, 
having  received  those  goods  as  lawful  prize,  shall 
forthwith  release  the  ship,  and  not  hinder  her  by 
any  means  from  prosecuting  her  voyage  to  the 
place  of  her  destination."  In  short,  in  regard  both 
to  this  and  to  all  other  matters,  everything  was 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  principle  of 
a  perfect  reciprocity  of  rights  and  advantages,  or 
of  the  subjects  of  either  government  being  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment  from  the  other  as  from  their 
own.  The  treaty  was  to  last,  without  revision  or 
alteration,  for  the  space  of  twelve  years. 

From  the  tables  of  imports  and  exports  it  ap- 
pears that  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  stood  as  follows,  for  each  of  the  ten  years 
of  the  peace: — In  1783,  importo  from  France, 
87,119/.,  exports  thither  98,166;  in  1784,  im- 
ports 141,568/.,  exports  495,572/.;  in  1785,  im- 
porto 211,791/.,  exporte  604,313/. ;  in  1786,  im- 
ports 266,121/.,  exporto  612,519/. ;  in  1787  (the 
first  year  under  the  treatv),  importo  577,012/., 
exporto  986,906/.;  in  1788,  importo  452,986/., 
exporte  1,259,672/.;  in  1789,  importo  556,060/., 
exporto  1,290,171/.;  in  1790,  importo  605,371/., 
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exportg  872,323/.;  in  1791,  imporU  546,057/., 
exports  1,131,376/.;  in  1792,  imports  717,634/., 
exports  1,228,165/.  Comparing,  therefore,  the 
last  year  of  the  peace  with  the  first,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  was,  not  doubled,  but  decupled  in  the 
course  of  that  interval ;  or  if,  discarding  the  first 
twelve  months  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  we 
start  from  1784,  we  find  our  imports  from  France 
to  have  become,  in  1792,  five  times  as  great  as  in 
that  year,  and  our  exports  thither  between  twice 
and  three  times  as  great.  The  commercial  treaty 
may  be  said  to  have  doubled  both  the  imports 
and  the  exports  within  a  year  after  it  came  into 
operation.  After  1 789  the  convulsed  or  uncertain 
state  of  things  in  France,  no  doubt,  tended  to 
check  the  further  development  of  trade ;  but 
still  it  maintained  itself  at  the  height  to  which  it 
had  grown :  if  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  ex- 
ports in  1790,  they  recovered  their  former  amount 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years.  In  1792  the 
exports  to  France  firom  Great  Britain  consisted  of 
British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  743,280/.,  and 
foreign  produce  to  that  of  484,885/.  This  amount 
of  goods  was  carried  out  in  1317  British  vessels, 
measuring  107,821  tons,  and  navigated  by  7912 
men ;  and  in  166  foreign  vessels  of  the  burthen  of 
8421  tons,  and  carrying  1010  men.  The  imports 
from  France  in  that  year  were  brought  in  1413 
British  ships,  of  the  burthen  of  91,428  tons,  and 
manned  by  7659  sailors ;  and  in  330  foreign  ships 
of  12,362  tons  burthen,  and  carrying  2195  men. 
So  that  altogether  the  French  trade  at  this  time 
employed  2730  British  vessels,  measuring  199,249 
tons,  and  manned  by  15,571  seamen;  besides  496 
foreign  vessels,  of  the  burthen  of  20,783  tons,  and 
manned  by  3205  hands.  In  this  account,  how- 
ever, repeated  voyages  of  the  same  vessel  are  rec- 
koned as  voyt^es  by  different  vessels ;  the  actual 
quantity  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade,  there- 
fore, was,  no  doubt,  considerably  less  than  it  is  here 
made  to  appear. 

The  progress  of  our  trade  with  other  parts  of 
the  world  during  the  space  of  time  under  review 
will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  no- 
tices : — 

Irklamd  .• — ^in  1785,  imports  from,  2,012,288/., 
exports  to,  2,168,613/.;  in  1788,  imports 
2,184,963/.,  exports  2,424,899/.;  in  1792,  im- 
ports 2,622,732/.,  exporte  2,372,866/.  In  the 
last  of  these  years  the  exports  consisted  of  British 
merchandize  to  the  value  of  1,512,843/.,  and  fo- 
reign produce  to  that  of  860,022/. ;  carried  out  in 
6354  British  and  Irish  vessels,  measuring  508,372 
tons,  and  manned  by  30,192  seamen  :  the  imports 
were  brought  in  4194  British  and  Irish  ships, 
measuring  294,698  tons,  and  manned  by  20,434 
seamen,  and  in  15  foreign  ships,  measuring  2026 
tons,  and  manned  by  134  seamen. 

IsLB  OP  Man  : — in  1785,  imports  from,  8389/., 
exports  to,  31,867/. ;  in  1788,  imports  20,286/., 
exports  33,036/. ;  in  1792,  imports  27,342/.,  ex- 
ports 37,527/.     In  the  last  year  the  exports  con- 


sisted of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
24,966/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  12,561/. ;  car- 
ried out  in  248  British  vessels,*  measuring  8841 
tons,  and  manned  by  776  seamen :  the  imports 
were  brought  home  in  196  British  vessels,  mea- 
suring 7530  tons,  and  manned  by  649  seamen. 

Guernsey,  and  the  other  Channel  Islands : — in 
1785,  imports  from,  48,582/.,  exports  to,  94,303^ ; 
in  1788,  imports  40,178/.,  exports  77,427/. ;  in 
1792,  imports  58,852/.,  exports  92,130/.  In  the 
last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  79,233/.,  and  of  foreign 
to  that  of  12,896/;  carried  out  in  363  Britiflh 
ships,  measuring  19,583  tons,  and  maimed  by 
1326  seamen:  the  imports  were  brought  home 
in  336  British  ships,  measuring  17,830  tons,  and 
manned  by  1206  seamen;  and  in  one  foreign  ship 
of  16  tons,  with  4  hands. 

East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  Asia  : — in 
1785,  importe  from,  2,703,940/.,  exports  to, 
1,153,532/.;  in  1788,  imports  3,453,897/.,  ex- 
ports 1,430,633/.;  in  1792,  imports  2,701,433/., 
exports  2,425,947/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandize  to  the  value  of 
2,332,172/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  93,774/. ;  car- 
ried out  in  33  British  vessels,  measuring  2*7,645 
tons,  and  manned  by  3356  seamen :  the  imports 
were  brought  home  in  28  British  ships,  measuring 
21,560  tons,  and  manned  by  2541  seamen. 

British  America  : — ^in  1785,  imports  from, 
208,511/.,  exporU  to,  691,287/.;  in  1788,  im- 
ports 249,400/.,  exporte  895,393/. ;  in  1792,  im- 
porte 255,797/.,  exports  1,119,991/.  In  the  la^ 
year  the  exporte  consisted  of  British  merdundize 
to  the  value  of  908,104/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of 
21 1,891/. ;  carried  out  in  363  British  vessels,  mea- 
suring 55,367  tons,  and  manned  by  3965  seamen : 
the  importe  were  brought  home  in  219  British 
vessels,  measuring  33,176  tons,  and  manned  by 
2189  seamen. 

British  West  Indies: — in  1785,  importe 
from,  4,340,104/.,  exporte  to,  1,197,210/.;  in 
1788,  imports  4,053,153/.,  exporte  1,698,890/.; 
in  1792,  importe  4,128,047/.,  exporte  2,784,310/. 
In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British 
merchandize  to  the  value  of  2,550,643/.,  and  fo- 
reign produce  to  that  of  233,665/. ;  carried  cmt  in 
579  British  ships,  measuring  138,485  tons,  and 
manned  by  8249  seamen:  the  importe  were 
brought  in  648  British  ships,  measuring  148,360 
tons,  and  manned  by  9543  seamen. 

Foreign  West  Indies: — in  1785,  imports 
from,  60,851/.,  exporte  to,  653/.;  in  1788,  im- 
ports 314,678/.,  exporte  28,160/.;  in  1792,  im- 
porte 280,484/.,  exporte  106,623/.  In  the  last 
year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandize 
to  th?  value  of  95,724/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of 
10,897/.;  carried  out  in  4  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 425  tons,  and  manned  by  60  seamen  :  the 
imports  were  brought  home  in  15  British  ahipe, 
measuring  2791  tons,  and  manned  by  212  seamen. 

*  Under  which  denomination  Irikh  veswls  were  now  also  included* 
by  the  act  S7  Geo.  III.  c.  19»  psMed  in  1787. 
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United  States  of  America: — in  1785,  im- 
ports from,  893,594/.,  exports  to,  2,308,023/. ;  in 
1788,  imports  1,032,779/.,  exports  1,886,142/. ; 
in  1792,  imports  1,038,706/.,  exports  4,271,418/. 
In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British 
merchandize  to  the  value  of  3,974,827/.,  and  fo- 
reign to  that  of  296,590/. ;  carried  out  in  223 
British  ships,  measuring  50,963  tons,  and  manned 
hy  2763  seamen,  and  in  285  foreign  ships,  mea- 
suring 59,414  tons,  and  manned  by  3041  seamen : 
the  imports  were  brought  home  in  197  British 
ships,  measuring  42,035  tons,  and  manned  by 
2240  seamen,  and  in  313  foreign  ships,  measuring 
64,035  tons,  and  manned  by  3138  seamen. 

Russia,  including  Courland  and  Livonia  : 
— in  1785,  imports  from,  1,606,688/.,  exports  to, 
233,997/.;  in  1788,  imports  1,916,221/.,  exports 
358,285/,;  in  1792,  imports  1,708,670/.,  exports 
800,761/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted 
of  British  merchandize  to  the  value  of  428,773/., 
and  foreign  to  that  of  371,987/. ;  carried  out  in 
322  British  vessels,  measuring  76,533  tons,  and 
manned  by  3613  seamen,  and  in  3  foreign  ships, 
measuring  596  tons,  with  32  hands :  the  imports 
were  brought  home  in  922  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 221,217  tons,  and  manned  by  10,345  sea- 
men, and  in  5  foreign  ships,  measuring  931  tons, 
and  manned  by  47  seamen. 

Gbrmant  :— in  1785,  imports  from,  559,177/., 
exports  to,  1,403,980/. ;  in  1788,  imporU  448,863/., 
exports  1,473,308/.;  in  1792,  imports  650,436/., 
exports  2,139,110/.     In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
811,139/.,  and  foreign   to  that  of  1,327,970/.; 
carried  out  in  422  British  ships,  measuring  61,075 
tons,  and  manned  by  3341  seamen,  and  in  92 
foreign  ships,  measuring  14,307  tons,  and  manned 
by  680  seamen :  the  imports  were  brought  home 
in  246  British  vessels,  measuring  32,941  tons,  and 
manned  by  1789  seamen,  and  in  77  foreign  ships, 
measuring  13,958  tons,  and  manned  by  633  seamen. 
Prussia  and  Poland:— in  1785, imports  from, 
483,485/.,  exportoto,  97,782/.;  in  1788,  imporU 
462,942/.,  exporto  146,127/.;  in  1792,  imports 
603,983/.,  exporte  167,036/.     In  the  last  year 
the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  89,398/.,  and   foreign  to  that  of 
95,100/.;  carried  out  in  150  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 33,633  tons,  and  manned  by  1578  seamen, 
and  In  98  foreign  ships,  measuring  21,993  tons, 
and  manned  by  993  seamen:  the  imports  were 
brought  home  in  873  British  ships,  measuring 
188,760  tons,  and  manned  by  8866  seamen,  and 
in  365  foreign  ships,  measuring  44,035  tons,  and 
manned  by  1940  seamen.    * 

Denmark  and  Norway  : — in  1785,  imports 
irom,  117,454/.,  exporto  to,  822,295/. ;  in  1788, 
imports  127,254/.,  exporU  266,965/.;  in  1792, 
importo  186,648/.,  exports  312,720/.  In  the  last 
year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise 
to  the  value  of  177,778/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of 
134,940/. ;  carried  out  in  325  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 52,183  tons,  and  manned  by  2745  seamen, 
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and  in  176  foreign  ships,  measuring  37,584  tons, 
and  manned  by  1980  seamen :  the  imports  were 
brought  home  in  420  British  ships,  measuring 
49,705  tons,  and  manned  by  2743  seamen,  and 
in  638  ^reign  ships,  measuring  104,253  tons,  and 
manned  by  6241  seamen. 

Sweden  : — ^in  1785,  imports  from,  203,765/., 
exports  to,  65,306/.;  in  1788,  imports  258,531/., 
exports  62,050/.;  in  1792,  imports  338,689/., 
exports  1 18,339/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
57,412/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  60,926/.;  carried 
out  in  148  British  ships,  measuring  14,988  tons, 
and  manned  by  941  hands,  and  in  50  foreign 
ships,  measuring  7385  tons,  and  manned  by  474 
seamen :  the  imports  were  brought  home  in  276 
British  ships,  measuring  34,345  tons,  and  manned 
by  1874  seamen,  and  in  136  foreign  ships,  mea- 
suring 21,491  tonis,  and  manned  by  1294  seamen. 

Holland: — in  1785,  imports  from, 468,121/., 
exports  to  1,506,303/. ;  in  1788,  imports  386,699/., 
•xports  1,296,218/.;  in  1792,  imports  801,534/., 
exports  1,516,449/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
785,206/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  731,241/. ;  car- 
ried out  in  1152  British  ships,  measturing  139,694 
tons,  and  manned  by  7699  seamen,  and  in  168 
foreign  ships,  measuring  14,576  tons,  and  manned 
by  1074  seamen :  the  imports  were  brought  home 
in  1002  British  ships,  measuring  130,261  tons, 
and  maimed  by  7 139  seamen,  and  in  516  foreign 
ships,  measuring  33,536  tons,  and  manned  by 
1826  seamen. 

Flanders  :— in  1785,  imports  from,  127,943/., 
exports  to,  917,837/. ;  in  1788,  imports  102,189/., 
exports  868,090/.;  in  1792,  imports  132,289/., 
exporU  1,031,092/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
381,286/.,  and  foreign  to  that  of  649,805/. ;  carried 
out  in  582  British  ships,  measuring  62,178  tons, 
and  manned  by  4123  seamen,  and  in  42  foreign 
ships,  measuring  4012  tons,  and  maaned  by  288 
seamen :  the  imports  were  brought  home  in  601 
British  ships,  measuring  57,445  tons,  and  manned 
by  4080  seamen,  and  in  19  foreign  ships,  mea- 
suring 1085  tons,  and  manned  by  109  seamen. 

Portugal,  mih  Madeira  and  the  Azores : — 
in  1785,  imports  from,  430,943/.,  exporU  to, 
843,182/.;  in  1788,  imports  617,205/.,  exports 
721,746/.;  in  1792,  imports  977,819/.,  exports 
754,622/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted 
of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  714,949/., 
and  foreign  to  that  of  39,670/. ;  carried  out  in  292 
British  ships,  measuring  41,453  tons,  and  manned 
by  2593  seamen,  and  in  24  foreign  ships,  mea- 
suring 3604  tons,  and  manned  by  263  seanien : 
the  imports  were  brought  home  in  578  British 
ships,  measuring  72,325  tons,  and  manned  by 
4472  seamen,  and  in  17  foreign  ships,  measuring 
2022  tons,  and  manned  by  145  seamen. 

Spain  :— in  1785,  imports  from,  697,^12/.,  ex- 
ports to,  788,063/.;  in  1788,  imports  796,733/., 
exports  671,304/.;  in  1792,  imports  897,839/., 
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exporU  '794,101/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports 
conaifited  of  Britiah  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
103,734/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  90,366/. ; 
carried  out  in  262  British  ships,  measuring  31,598 
tons,  and  manned  hjr  1949  seamen,  aad  in  33 
foreign  ships,  measuring  3464  tons,  and  manned 
by  256  seamen :  the  ilnports  were  brought  home 
in  376  British  ships,  measuring  44,350  tons,  and 
manned  by  2618  seaman,  and  in  45  foreign  ships, 
measuring  4324  tons,  and  manned  by  313  seamen. 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia  (but  ex- 
clusive of  Venice): — ^in  1785,  imports  from, 
687,150/.,  exports  to,  513,170/.  ;  in  1788, 
imports  609,643/.,  exporte  731,026/.;  in  1792, 
imports  1,004,288/.,  exports  946,119/.  In  the 
last  year  the  exports  consisted  of  British  merchan- 
dise to  the  value  of  765,291/.,  and  of  foreign  to 
that  of  180,828/.;  carried  out  in  207  British 
ships,  measuring  29,290  tons,  and  manned  by 
1709  seamen :  the  imports  were  brought  home  in 
130  British  ships,  measuring  12,134  tons,  and 
manned  by  1016  seamen. 

Venice:— in  1785, imports  from,  69,194/.,  ex- 
ports to,  20,294/;  in  1788,  imports  53,637/., 
exports  14,710/.;  in  1792,  imports  65,331/.,  ex- 
}M)rt8  17,112/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  con- 
sisted of  British  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
12,903/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  4209/. ;  carried 
out  in  8  British  ships,  measuring  982  tons,  and 
manned  by  56  seamen :  the  imports  were  brought 
home  in  8  British  ships,  measuring  1141  tons,  and 
manned  by  85  seamen. 

Canaries: — ^in  1785,  imports  from,  4457/., 
exports  to,  17,034/.;  in  1788,  imports  14,117/., 
exports  7006/. ;  in  1792,  imports  10,222/.,  exports 
17,277/.  In  the  last  year  the  exports  consisted  of 
British  merchandise  to  the  value  of  17,249/.,  and 
of  foreign  to  that  of  28/. ;  carried  out  in  2  British 
ships,  of  269  tons,  and  manned  by  18  seamen  : 
the  imports  were  brought  home  in  7  British  ships, 
measuring  989  tons,  and  manned  by  54  seamen. 

Straits*and  Gibraltar: — in  1785,  imports 
from,  2616/.,  exports  to,  392,235/. ;  in  1788,  im- 
ports 5772/.,  exporte  336,305/. ;  in  1792,  imports 
13,153/.,  exporte  197,224/.  In  the  last  year  the 
exporte  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  179.693/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of 
17>429/. ;  carried  out  in  59  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 6959  tons,  and  manned  by  420  seamen  : 
the  imports  were  brought  home  in  14  ships,  mea- 
suring 2887  tons,  and  manned  by  171  seamen. 

Turkey  and  Eovpt: — in  1785,  imports  from, 
146,906/.,  exporte  to,  82,449/.;  in  1788,  imports 
183,335/.,  exports  47,838/.;  in  1792,  importe 
290,599/.,  exports  273,785/.  In  the  last  year  the 
exports  consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  98,961/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of 
174,824/.;  carried  out  in  48  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 11,473  tons,  and  manned  by  584  seamen  : 
the  importe  were  brought  home  in  38  British  ships, 
measuring  7788  tons,  and  manned  by  425  seamen. 

Aprica,  including  the  Cape  Verde  Islands : — in 
1785,  importe  from,  48,535/.,  exports  to,  587,196/.; 


in  1788,  imports  90,069/.,  exports  735,447/. ;  in 
1792,  importe  82,912/.,  expons  1,367,918/.  Ii 
the  last  year  the  exporte  consisted  of  British  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  882,053/.,  and  of  foreigs 
to  that  of  485,845/. ;  carried  out  in  250  British 
ships,  measuring  54,928  tons,  and  manned  by  51 17 
seamen :  the  imports  were  brought  home  in  77 
British  ships,  measuring  11,088  tons,  and  manned 
by  973  seamen. 

Greenland,  and  Northern  Whale  Fishery  :— 
in  1785,  importe  from,  75,793/.,  exporte  to,  913/.; 
in  1788,  importe  160,609/.,  exporte  2541/.;  in 
1792,  imports  63,777/.,  exporte  695/.  In  the  last 
year  the  expcHte  consisted  entirely  of  foreign  met^ 
chandise ;  carried  out  in  93  British  ships,  mea- 
suring 26,983  tons,  and  manned  by  3667  seameo: 
the  imports  were  brought  home  in  102  Britisk 
ships,  measuring  29,883  tons,  and  manned  bj 
4147  seamen. 

New  Holland,  and  Southern  Whale  Fishery  :— 
in  1785,  importe  from,  8483/.,  exporte  to,  2403/.; 
in  1788,  imports  0/.,  exports  0/. ;  in  1792,  impom 
114/.,  exporte  11,940/.  In  the  last  year  the  ex- 
porte consisted  of  British  merchandise  to  the  valae 
of  9187/.,  and  of  foreign  to  that  of  2752/. ;  carried 
out  in  45  British  ships,  measuring  10,676  tons, 
and  manned  by  899  seamen  :  the  imports  were 
brought  home  in  58  British  ships,  measniing 
13,157  tons,  and  manned  by  1053  seamen.* 

One  great  branch  of  our  commerce  now  stood, 
of  course,  upon  a  footing  altogether  new — that 
with  our  former  colonies  in  North  America,  nam 
become  the  United  Stetea.  But,  although  a  suc- 
cessful revolt  had  broken  the  political  tie  that  had 
hitherto  united  these  settlemente  with  the  mother 
country,  even  that  separation  and  the  fierce  stmggie 
by  which  it  was  brought  about  could  not  deatnj 
the  natural  bond  that  attached  a  young  community, 
almost  exclusively  occupied  in  agriculture,  to  the 
greatest  manufacturing  community,  and  the  moit 
diffused  maritime  and  colonial  empire,  in  the  world. 
Great  Britain  was  still,  as  formerly,  by  far  the  mae. 
convenient  market  for  the  people  of  theUnited  Stata; 
and  they,  no  longer  our  dependent  coloniaU,  wcfe 
yet  as  much  as  ever  our  most  valuable  customen. 
In  the  general  feeling  that  such  was  the  case,  ao 
time  was  lost  by  the  British  parliament,  after  the 

*  Tlieie  hccoudU  are  extracted  from  the  official  tables  of  uftpon 
and  exports  for  the  throe  year>,  and  from  the  aotxmnt  of  the  ahi|^m: 
tar  179S.  as  printed  by  Macphereoti,  in  '  AnnaU  of  Ccmmtac^*  wL 
iv.,  pp.  B9,  1R8.  SCI,  and  S62.  Owinff.  however,  to  the  form  in  «hirt 
the  tanlet  are  drawn  up,  in  distinct  oolumua  throayliout  for  lieBthm 
and  England,  almoet  every  number  we  liave  fivcn  has  been  obfaiard 
bv  computation,  and  we  have  neglected  sliilUngs  and  penor.  Sob* 
dtflleulty  alao  has  bora  occasiaiied  by  all  the  tables  not  bpiag  ecs- 
structed  apon  the  same  prinripie ;  tlie  aoconnt  of  shippinc*  in  psit.- 
cular.  is  probably  not  to  lie  perfectly  reconciled  wiui  tbat  of  ^ 
imports  and  exports  for  the  same  year,  ^or  the  year  1 79S  tbc  shnpB: 
aooonnt  (whii-li  consists  of  twenty-ttve  columns)  has  quite  a  difiW 
distribution  of  countries  fVom  the  table  of  imports  aaid  oKpuiti;  btf 
in  our  comnarison  we  liave  not  foond  any  absolute  disugfisiicy.  &- 
cept  only  that  there  is  no  head  in  the  tablr  of  imports  and  exports  n 
which  we  can  ref«r  tlm  entries  in  the  shipping  aooovwt  opjioMii  ■ 
Florida  and  Honduras,  from  which,  aoooraing  to  that  accoaat,  tkw 
were  entered  inwards,  in  1702.  47  Britiah  ships.  measariBg  WM 
tons,  and  navigated  by  fr48  seamen ;  and  to  which  tfaera  w«s*  rlrarn 
outward  to  Britidi  ah'ips,  measuring  51 57  tons,  and  manned  bf  O 
seamen.  In  the  table  of  imports  ami  exports  liar  17S5  f  bctw  us  als 
the  fbilowinff  sntriea,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  indode  la  <« 
summary:  America  in  general,  imports  trom.  1B.883/.,  exports  lb 
31|B63l. ;  and  PiUe  goods,  iapoite  H,0T6f.,  ssporls  90MIL 
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restoration  of  peace,  in  passing  an  act  (the  23  Geo. 
III.,  c.  26)  repealing  all  the  prohibitory  commer- 
cial acts  made  during  the  war ;  and  by  another 
act  of  the  same  session  (the  23  Geo.  III.,  c  39) 
it  was  declared  that,  for  a  hroited  time,  no  mani- 
fest, certificate,  or  other  similar  document  should 
be  required  from  any  vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  States  on  arriying  in  or  clearing  out  from 
a  British  port;  and,  the  king  being  meanwhile 
authorised  to  r^inlate  the  manner  in  which  the 
trade  should  be  carried  on,  a  royal  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  (on  the  1 4th  of  May, 
1783)  for  the  admission,  till  further  orders,  into 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  of  any  unn^anufactured 
commodities,  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
either  in  British  or  American  ships,  without  the 
usual  certificates,  and  on  payment  of  the  same  du- 
ties as  were  payable  on  the  same  articles  imported 
from  British  America.  The  same  drawbacks  and 
bountieB  were  also  allowed  on  goods  coming  from 
the  United. States  as  on  those  from  the  British 
possessions ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  order  was  ex- 
tended to  all  American  vessels  that  had  arrived 
since  the  20th  of  January.  But  this  by  no 
means  satisfied  either  the  Americans  or  many 
zealous  persons  at  home.  '*  Britain,"  says  Mac- 
pherson,  *'  instead  of  being  ruined  for  want  of 
commerce  with  America,  as  had  been  predicted 
(and,  indeed,  contrary  to  a  received  maiim,  that  a 
trade  once  turned  out  of  its  channel  cannot  be 
recovered  again),  was  in  danger  of  suffering  from 
the  too  great  ardour  of  the  merchants  for  forming 
new  connexions  in  that  continent,  many  of  which, 
as  they  found  to  their  cost,  were  with  people  who 
could  never  have  obtained  credit  for  a  shilling  from 
those  among  whom  they  resided.  Many  of  these 
adventurers,  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in 
America,  converted  their  goods  into  ready  money 
at  any  prices,  and  then  shipped  themselves  off  for 
the  continent  of  Europe,  or  hid  themselves  in  the 
boundless  back  countries  of  America  under  the 
new-assumed  character  of  land-jobbers.  It  ap- 
pears from  Mr.  Coxe's  *  View  of  the  United  States 
of  America,'  p.  34,  that  in  the  year  1787  the 
remains  of  the  excessive  importatious  of  the  four 
preceding  years  were  constantly  offered  for  sale  st 
prices  lower  than  their  cost  in  Europe,  which  was 
a  great  injury  to  the  fair  importers  and  manufac- 
turers in  America.  It  is  certain  that  considerable 
quantities  of  European  goods  were  carried  from 
America  during  those  years  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  sold,  even  there,  under  the  European  prices." 
This,  however,  is  no  more  than  what  is  always  apt 
and  almost  sure  to  happen  on  the  opening  of  a  new 
commerce;  though  it  may  be  adniitted  that  the 
nature  of  the  cx)untry  in  America,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  there,  offered,  as  they  still  do,  su- 
perior facilities  for  bold  adventurers  in  this  line. 
JBut  there  also  arose  a  controversy  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  commercial  rights  which  it  would  be  advisable 
to  grant  permanently  to  the  United  States,  the  main 
point  in  dispute  being  whether  the  Navigation  Act 
should  be  now  enforced  in  regard  to  them  as  in  re* 


gard  to  all  other  foreign  states,  and  should  exclude 
their  vessels  from  admission  to  our  West  India 
Islands.  Any  claim  of  right  to  such  admission 
the  American  republicans  certainly  no  longer  pos- 
sessed, any  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish 
America  or  the  people  of  France.  But  an  ex- 
emption in  their  favour  from  the  rigours  of  the 
Navigation  Act  was  urged,  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  on  grounds  of  expediency ; 
and  this  view  had  the  general  support  of  the  West 
India  interest.  The  question  was  discussed  in 
numerous  pamphlets ;  and  some  of  the  governors 
of  the  West  India  Islands  actually  went  the  len^ 
of  freely  admitting  American  vessels  into  their 
ports  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  ad- 
mitted before  the  war.  It  was  asserted  by  the 
advocates  of  this  pohcy,  to  quote  Macpherson's 
summary  of  their  arguments,  which  affords  a  good 
view  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  trade 
between  the  West  Indies  and  the  American  conti- 
nent, ^*  that  the  planters  had  been  very  scantily  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  lumber  during  the  war ; 
that  a  considerable  part  of  their  supply  was  derived 
from  intercepted  cargoes  which  were  destined  for  the 
foreign  islands,  a  resource  which  the  peace  put  an 
end  to,  as  it  did  also  to  the  supplies  At)m  Florida, 
which  was  now  yielded  to  Spain ;  and  that  they  had 
been  compelled  by  necessity  to  convert  their  land 
to  provision-grounds,  and  to  draw  off  their  slaves 
from  their  proper  plantation  employments  to  cul- 
tivate provisions  and  cut  lumber ;  that  the  provi- 
sions and  lumber  procured  either  by  importation, 
capture,  or  their  own  labour,  were  obtained  at  such 
an  enormous  expense,  that  nothing  but  the  hopes 
of  soon  seeing  a  change  for  the  belter  could  sup- 
port them  under  it,  but  that  a  long  continuance  of 
it  must  be  absolutely  ruinous.  Lastly,  they  urged, 
as  a  proof  of  the  bad  consequence  to  Great  Britain 
of  turning  their  industry  out  of  its  proper  channel, 
that  in  the  year  1777,  before  any  of  our  islands 
were  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
imported  into  England  was  short  of  that  in  the 
year  1774  (when  part  of  the  sugars  went  to  the 
American  colonies)  full  45,000  hogsheads,  the 
value  of  which  was  nearly  a  million  of  money, 
the  freight  of  which  would  have  been  150,000/., 
and  the  duties  payable  to  the  public  above 
100,000/.  It  was  asserted  that  the  rum,  of  which 
near  eight  millions  of  gallons  were  annually  made 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  which,  being  an 
acceptable  present  to  the  Americans,  used  to  be 
the  prindpal  resource  for  the  supply  of  plantation 
necessaries,  must  now  become  a  dead  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  planters,  as  the  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  much  exceed  half  a  million  cf  gal- 
lons.*   With  respect  to  a  supply  of  <com  from 

•  MaeplMZson  thowa.  in  a  not«,  that  Owre  muit  be  a  good  deal  of 
exaKgvratkn  in  thia  atatement,  inaamuch  aa  tho  averafje  quantity  of 
rum  imported  into  Oraat  Britain  in  ihv  un  y«ar«from  1773  to  1788 
inclusive  w«a  2,068,84>  Kalions,  of  which  tiiere  wct«  exportetl  an- 
nually, on  an  avemge.  617,939  sallona.  leaTing  1,444 JN)3  Kalkma  for 
home  oonaumpUon ;  while,  on  the  oth<T  hand,  the  quantity  cxpurtiHl 
to  the  continent  of  North  America  from  nil  the  ialamla,  on  an  axeraso 
of  ihrw  yeara  prTOedlng  tlie  war,  did  not  cxoovd  8,900,U0U  galloun 
annttally.  /  * 
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Canada,  it  was  obaerved  that,  though  that  country 
had  had  plentiful  harvests  from  the  year  1772  to 
1778,  and  particularly  in  1774,  yet  these  years  of 
plenty  were  followed  by  such  a  succession  of  de- 
fective crops,  that  from  1779  to  1782  inclusive, 
the  exportation  of  com  and  bread  was  prohibited, 
and  the  province  even  received  some  supplies  from 
other  quarters.  Hence  it  was  evident  that  there 
never  could  be  any  dependence  upon  Canada  for  a 
regular  supply.  As  to  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  not 
alleged  that  it  had  ever  been  capable  of  raising 
corn  for  its  own  consumption."*  These  repre- 
sentations, and  the  clamour  that  was  raised,  pro- 
duced such  an  effect,  we  are  told,  that  "  even  the 
government  was  like  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
stream,  and  on  the  point  of  confirming  by  law 
those  concessions  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of 
the  West  Indies  which  were  hitherto  granted  by 
mistake,  or  connivance,  of  some  servants  of  the 
crown,"t  when  the  meditated  course  of  policy  was 
prevented  by  the  strong  considerations  urged  in 
two  pamphlets,  the  first  entiled  *  Observations  on 
the  Commerce  of  the  American  States,'  by  Lord 
Sheffield ;  the  other,  which  appeared  soon  after, 
entitled  *  Opinions  on  interesting  Subjects  of  Pub- 
lic Law  and  Commercial  Policy  arising  from 
American  Independence,'  by  Mr.  George  Chalmers. 
"  Both  these  authors,"  says  Macpherson,  "  insisted 
strongly,  that  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  re- 
maining continental  colonies,  were  fully  sufficient 
to  supply  the  British  West  India  Islands  with  pro- 
visions and  lumber,  as  they  had  done  during  the 
war,  even  if  all  the  States  of  America  should  unite 
in  refusing  to  sell  those  articles  to  our  vessels, 
which  was,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  appre- 
hended; and  that  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  Britain  could  have  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
menaced  refusal  of  America  to  admit  British  goods, 
because  goods  must  ever  find  their  market  in  pro- 
portion to  their  quality  and  price,  independent  of 
all  resolutions,  and  even  laws."|  Of  course,  the 
ground  on  which  Sheffield  and  Chalmers  rested 
their  opposition  to  the  demand  of  the  Americans 
was  the  importance  of  maintaining  inviolate  the 
system  of  the  Navigation  Act,  the  palbidium,  as  it 
had  been  generally  regarded,  of  our  naval  power. 
In  the  end  the  government  took  a  middle  course. 
On  the  2nd  of  July  a  proclamation  by  the  king  in 
council  was  issued,  permitting  British  subjects  to 
carry  in  British  vessels  all  kinds  of  naval  stores, 
lumber,  live-stock,  com,  flour,  and  bread  from 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  West  India 
Islands ;  and  also  to  export  rum,  sugar,  molasses, 
chocolate,  nuts,  coffee,  ginger,  and  pimento  from 
the  islands  to  the  States,  under  the  same  duties 
and  regulations  as.  if  the  commodities  were 
cleared  out  for  a  British  possession.  *'This 
order,"  says  Macpherson,  '^was  considered  by 
the  administration  as  an  indulgence,  both  to  the 
Islands  and  to  the  United  States;  but  it  was 
not  received  as  such  by  either  of   them.     The 
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West  India  planters  cried  out,  that  the  islands  must 
inevitably  be  ruined,  if  there  were  not  as  free  and 
unrestrained  an  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
continent,  and  as  free  admission  of  American  ves- 
sels,  as  there  was  when  the  latter  was  under  the 
British  dominion ;  and  the  Americans  were  so 
much  offended  by  it,  that  the  assemblies  of  three 
of  the  States  actually  made  a  requisition  to  the 
Congress  that  they  would  prohibit  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  British  colonies."  *  The  Bri- 
tish government,  however,  would  not  be  moved 
from  its  restrictive  and  cautious  policy.  Three 
other  temporar}'  orders  were  issued  in  the  ooune 
of  the  year :  the  first,  on  the  6th  of  June,  per- 
mitting American  tobacco  to  be  imported  into 
I^ndon,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Cowes,  Whitehaven, 
and  Greenock,  and  to  be  warehoused  under  the  ' 
custody  of  the  revenue  officers,  the  importer  pay- 
ing down  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  as  part  of  the 
duty ;  the  second,  on  the  5th  of  November,  dis- 
pensing with  that  immediate  payment ;  the  third, 
on  the  26th  of  December,  by  which  time  the  pie- 
ceding  orders  had  expired,  renewing  that  of  the 
2nd  of  July  with  regard  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  but  relax- 
ing the  former  regulations  for  the  British  trade  so 
far  as  to  permit  &e  importation  of  any  unmanu- 
factured goods  not  prohibited  by  law,  except  dl, 
and  also  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  indigo,  masts, 
yards,  and  bowsprits,  being  the  produce  of  the 
United  States,  either  by  British  or  American  sub- 
jects, and  either  in  British  or  American  vessels. 
And  those  orders  in  council,  and  the  act  of 
parliament  by  which  they  were  authorised,  were 
annually  renewed  or  continued,  with  litUe  aiteia- 
tion,  throughout  the  next  five  years.  Meanwhile 
the  Americans  persisted  in  urging  their  claims  to 
have  both  trades  placed  upon  a  more  liberal  sys- 
tem ;  and  some  attempts  were  even  made  at  re- 
taliation. In  1784  the  Congress  recomm^ided  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  different  states  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  prohibiting  for  fifteen  years  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  every  species  of  mer- 
chandise in  any  vessels  belonging  to  foreign  powen 
which  had  not  connected  themselves  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  by  commercial 
treaties.  "  The  people  of  Boston,"  writes  the 
historian  of  our  commerce  under  the  year  1785, 
"  were  highly  offended  by  the  exclusion  from  the 
ports  of  the  West  Indies,  by  the  high  duties  on 
rice,  oil,  and  tobacco,  and  by  the  regulations  for 
the  British  fisheries  in  the  American  seas.  They 
were  also  greatly  alarmed  at  the  establishment  o£ 
British  factors  in  their  country  (a  measure  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  enormous  deficiencies  oi 
some  of  those  who  assumed  the  character  of  mer- 
chants in  America  immediately  after  the  peace), 
and  they  presented  a  petition  (22nd  April,  1185) 
to  the  Congress  for  regulations  to  counteract  thoee 
of  Great  Britain ;  which  was  soon  f<^owed  by  as 
act  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  (June 
23rd)  for  the  regulation  of  navigation  and  oom- 
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nierce,  whereby  they  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
any  American  produce  or  manufacture  from  their 
ports  in  vessels  owned  by  British  subjects  after 
the  1st  of  August,  1785,  with  a  provisional  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  those  British  settlements 
whose  governors  should  reverse  their  proclama- 
tions  agfldnst  the  admission  of  American  vessels 
into  their  ports.  They  also  enacted  several  extra 
duties  to  be  paid  by  vessels  belonging  to  foreigners, 
and  particularly  by  British  subjects,  with  a  per- 
mission, however,  for  new  vessels,  built  in  Massa- 
chusetts, though  partly  or  wholly  owned  by  Bri- 
tish subjects,  to  take  in  cargoes  upon  equal  terms 
with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  only 
for  their  first  departures.'*  *  .But  a  measure  such 
as  this,  proceeding  from  a  single  state,  was  not 
likely  to  have  any  effect  in  driving  the  British 
government  from  the  position  it  had  taken  up; 
and,  if  it  was  not  to  operate  in  that  way,  it  could 
only  make  matters  worse,  still  farther  limiting  and 
impeding  the  trade,  and  directly  tending  indeed  to* 
put  an  end  to  the  interchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween the  two  countries  altogether.  Just  before 
this,  in  March,  1785,  an  act  had  been  passed  by 
the  English  parliament  (the  25  Geo.  III.  c.  1), 
permitting  bread,  flour,  and  live-stock,  but  no 
other  articles  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  be 
imported  for  a  time  into  Newfoundland  and  the 
adjacent  islands  from  the  United  States  of  America 
in  British  vessels,  navigated  according  to  law,  and 
provided  with  licences,  which  were  to  be  in  force 
for  a  term  of  seven  months,  from  the  commission- 
ers of  the  customs  in  Great  Britain.  This  con- 
cession was  granted  in  consequence  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  year, 
when,  the  settlers  at  Newfoundland  being  in  great 
distress  for  want  of  provisions,  a  supply  arrived 
in  some  British  ships  from  the  United  States, 
which  the  governor  and  council,  after  some  deli- 
beration, had  in  the  circumstances  allowed  to  be 
landed  and  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  act 
passed  in  1787  (the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  7),  for  conti- 
nuing the  temporary  acts  regulating  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  America,  while  the  importation  of 
provisions  and  lumber  into  any  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands  from  the  foreign  West  India 
Islands  was  permitted  in  cases  of  emergency  and 
distress  on  the  responsibility  of  the  governor  and 
council,  the  admission  of  the  produce  of  the  United 
States  was  more  rigorously  prohibited  than  ever, 
the  penalty  for  the  importation  of  such  produce 
into  any  British  possession  contrary  to  law,  or  to 
the  orders  of  the  king  in  council,  being  now  made 
the  forfeiture  of  both  cargo  and  vessel.  At  last, 
however,  in  1788,  an  act  was  passed  permanently 
permitting  the  importation  into  the  West  Indies, 
in  British  vessels,  of  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
hemp,  flax,  masts,  yards,  bowsprits,  lumber,  horses, 
cattle  and  other  live-stock,  bread,  flour,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  barley,  and  other 
grain,  the  produce  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
exportation  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  States  of 
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any  goods  or  produce  which  might  be  lawfully  ex- 
ported to  any  foreign  country  in  Europe,  and  also 
of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  pimento,  cacao  (or  cho- 
colate nuts),  and  ginger.  The  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities not  unnaturally  excited  by  these  conten- 
tions now  gradually  subsided,  and  seem  to  have 
passed  away  much  sooner  and  more  completely 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  So  early  as 
under  the  year  1789,  we  find  the  recorder  of  the 
facts  belonging  to  this  department  of  our  history 
writing  as  follows : — "  The  ill  will  engendered  by 
the  American  war  was  now  turned  into  friendship 
and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ame- 
rican states,  the  influence  of  which  extended  to  the 
most  distant  British  possessions.  Earl  Cornwallis, 
governor-general  of  India,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  or  the  end  of  the  last,  gave^  orders  Uiat 
American  vessels  should  be  treated  at  the  Com- 
pany's settlements  in  all  respects  as  the  most  fa- 
voured foreigners.  The  ship  Chesapeake,  the  first 
American  that  was  allowed  to  trade,  or  to  show 
her  colours,  in  the  river  Ganges,  was  moreover 
favoured  by  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal  with 
an  exemption  from  the  government  customs,  which 
all  foreign  vessels  are  bound  to  pay."  *  The  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  these  better  feelings  was  already 
preparing  the  way  for  an  harmonious  commercial 
arrangement  between  the  two  countries,  which;  as 
we  shall  find,  was  completed  a  few  years  later. 

A  very  complete  view  of  the  trade  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands  for  the  year  1787  was  pub- 
lished in  1789,  in  a  series  of  tables,  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  According  to  this  account  the  entire 
imports  of  the  islands  for  that  year  were  as  follows  : 
— ^From  Great  Britain,  British  and  Irish  goods 
1,441,048/.,  India  goods  23,570/.,  foreign  goods 
174,085/.,  in  all  1,638,703/.;  from  Ireland,  Irish 
goods  19,914/.,  British  goods  111/.,  foreign  goods 
135/.,  in  all  20,160/.;  from  Newfoundland,  890 
barrels  of  wet  fish,  and  64,123  quintals  of  dry  fish ; 
from  the  foreign  West  Indies,  1,943,000  lbs.  cot- 
ton, 64,750  lbs.  cacao,  sundry  woods,  cattle,  hides, 
&c.,  and  some  dollars ;  and,  finally,  from  Africa, 
20,978  negroes.  The  exports  are  made  to  have 
consisted  of  sugar  2,002,736  cwt.,  rum  5,270,496 
gallons,  molasses  68,052  gallons,  cotton  9,544,121 
lbs.,  indigo  41,064  lbs.,  coffee  34,446  cwt.,  cacao 
4234  cwt.,  pimento  616,444  lbs.,  ginger  10,546 
cwt.,  dye-woods  12,726  tons,  mahogany  and  other 
hard  woods  16,929  tons,  and  5531  hides,  together 
with  a  few  other  articles  not  particularized.  The 
value  of  the  entire  exports  of  each  of  the  islands, 
calculated,  not  by  the  old  Custom-house  rates,  but 
according  to  the  actual  prioes  current  in  London  at 
the  time,  is  stated  as  follows :  Jamaica  2,136,442/. 
(principally  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  indigo,  pimento, 
and  dye-woods),  Tortola  106,960/.  (principally 
sugar,  rum,  and  cotton),  Anguilla  12,993/.  (prin- 
cipally cotton),  St.  Christopher's  510,014/.  (prin- 
cipally sugar,  rum,  and  cotton),  Montserrat  and 
Nevis  214,142/.  (the  same),  Antigua  592,597/. 
(the  same),  Dominica  302,987/.  (principally  sugar, 
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molasses,  cotton,  indigo,  and  coffee),  St  Yincent^s 
192,162/.  (principally  rum  and  cotton),  Grenada 
614,908/.  (principally  sugar,  rum,  and  cotton), 
Barbadoes  539,606/.  (principally  sugar,  rum,  mo- 
lasses, cotton,  and  ginger).  The  entire  amount  was 
made  up  to  5,389,05^.  by  the  addition  of  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  106,243/.  (principally  mahogany  and 
dye-woods,  with  a  little  cotton  and  cacao).  There 
are  no  returns  from  the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda. 
"  The  loyalists  from  North  America,"  Macpherson 
observes,  **  had  just  begun  to  bring  the  cotton  of  the 
former  into  consideration ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  were  beginning  to  follow  their  example,  as  far 
as  the  narrow  limits  of  their  island  would  permit.'** 
The  exports  were,  of  course,  principally  to  Great 
Britain ;  the  only  other  parts  of  the  world  with 
which  any  export  trade  was  carried  on  were  Ireland, 
British  America,  the  United  States,  the  foreign 
West  India  Islands,  and  Africa. t  The  exports  to 
the  United  States,  according  to  this  account,  were 
from  Jamaica  60,096/.,  from  Tortola  1499/.,  from 
St.  Christopher's  15,513/.,  from  Montserrat  and 
Nevis  13,982/.,  from  Antigua  44,680/.,  from  Do- 
minica 7164/.,  from  St.  Vincent's  5712/.,  from 
Grenada  24,597/.,  and  from  Barbadoes  23,218/. ; 
all  principally  in  rum.  To  Africa  the  only  exports 
noticed  are,  from  Jamaica  8600  gallons  of  rum, 
from  Nevis  one  ship  of  the  burthen  of  102  tons, 
cargo  not  mentioned,  and  from  Barbadoes  100 
gallons  of  rum.  To  Great  Britain  the  exports 
from  all  the  islands  were,  sugar  1,926,121  cwt., 
rum  2,251,341  gallons,  molasses  37,472  gallons, 
cotton  9,396,921  lbs.,  indigo  39,414  lbs.,  coffee 
30,365  cwt.,  cacao  3954  cwt.,  pimento  606,9941bs., 
ginger  9159  cwt.,  dye-woods  12,637  tons,  maho- 
gany and  other  hard  woods  7569  tons,  and  5180 
hides.  To  Ireland  there  were  exported,  sugar 
26,182  cwt.,  rum  209,264  gallons,  and  cotton 
1259  cwt.  According  to  a  further  account,  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  which 
in  1 787  was  3,749,4  47/.  (calculated  by  the  custom- 
house rates),  rose  in  1788  to  4,253,879/.  The 
real  or  market  value  was,  probably,  about  a  fourth 
greater. 

The  publication  of  these  statements  with  regard 
to  the  vaiue  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  their 
trade  arose  out  of  the  strong  feeling  that  about 
this  date  began  to  be  excited  on  the  subject  of  the 
trade  in  negro  slaves.  After  the  restoration  of 
peace  with  the  colonies,  general  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  this  subject  in  London  by  swarms  of 
American  negroes,  whom  the  events  of  the  war 
had  emancipated,  appearing  in  the  streets,  begging 
for  employment  or  for  bread,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  a  serious  public  nuisance.  In  1787  about 
700  of  these  destitute  blacks  were  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sent  out  in  government  transports 
to  Sierra  Leone ;  and,  idthough  a  large  proportion 
of  them  died,  or  deserted,  or  had  to  be  dis- 
charged BM  unmanageable,  before  the  vessels  sailed, 
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about  400  of  the  number  were  actually  couTejed 
to  Africa;  where,  however,  the  settlement  that 
was  thus  attempted  to  be  formed  did  not  prosper. 
The  following  year,  after  the  question  had  hegua 
to  be  agitated  in  parliament,  the  Board  of  Trade 
(or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations)  was  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  the  state  of  that  part  of 
Africa  whence  the  slaves  were  brought,  the  manner 
of  obtaining  them,  the  transportation  and  sale  of 
them,  and  the  effects  of  the  trade  upon  the  colo- 
nies and  the  general  commerce  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  upon  these  various  points  a  great  mass  of  in- 
formation was  collected  by  the  board,  which  was 
embodied  in  the  same  Report,  presented  about  a 
year  after  to  the  king  in  council,  in  which  are 
contained  the  accounts  abstracted  above  of  the  ex- 
ports  and  imports  of  the  West  India  Islands.  With 
the  details  given  in  the  report  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  African  tribes,  the  purchase  or 
capture  of  the  slaves,  their  conveyance  to  America, 
and  their  treatment  there,  the  public  mind  has 
long  been  sufficiently  familiar;  but  some  accounts 
which  it  contains  of  the  statistics  of  the  trade  in 
negroes,  as  it  was  at  this  date  and  had  been  for  a 
long  course  of  years  carried  on,  deserve  notice  with 
reference  to  our  present  object.  The  English 
slave-trade,  at  this  time,  belonged  chiefly  to  die 
two  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  Of  137  ves- 
sels engaged  in  it  in  the  year  1781,  eighty  belonged 
to  the  former  of  these  ports,  thirty  to  the  latter. 
There  is  no  complete  account  of  the  number  of 
vessels  annually  employed  in  the  trade  before  the 
year  1760;  but  for  the  twenty-seven  years  sub- 
sequent to  that  date,  it  had  ranged  from  28, 
measuring  3475  tons,  in  1779,  to  192,  measuring 
20,296  tons,  in  1771.  The  traffic  appears  to 
have  been  depressed  by  the  war  from  1776  to 
1783,  but  it  revived  with  the  return  of  peace :  the 
137  vessels,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  employed 
in  1787,  were  of  the  burthen  of  22,263  tons,  whidi 
was  the  highest  tonnage  then  on  record.  Prom 
1776  down  to  1782  mclusive,  the  value  of  the 
cargoes  exported  to  Africa  in  the  slaving  vesseb 
ranged  from  470,779/.,  which  it  was  in  1776, 
down  to  154,086/.,  in  1778;  but  previously,  from 
the  year  1763,  the  amount  had  usually  hem  be- 
tween 450,000/.  and  800,000/.;  in  1772  it  had 
been  866,394/.;  in  1774,  846,525/.;  in  1775, 
786,168/. ;  and  since  the  peace  it  had  again  be- 
come as  great  as  formerly,  having  been  888,738/. 
in  1786,  and  668,255/.'  in  1787.  And,  as  the 
total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  whidi 
according  to  the  official  tables  were  that  vear 
735,447/.,  were,  in  1790,  929,203/.— in  1791, 
856,082/.— and  in  1792,  1,367,928/.,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  that  portion  of  them,  amounting  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  which  was  carried  out  by 
the  slave-ships,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  slave- 
trade,  shared  in  this  increase.  Of  the  668,255/. 
worth  of  goods  carried  out  by  the  slave-traders  in 
1776,  401,593/.  consisted  of  British  merchandise, 
186:258/.   of    India  goods,  and    the  remaining 
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80,403/.  of  foreign  merchandise.  The  India  goods 
are  not  particularized:  of  the  other  descriptions 
the  principal .  articles  are  stated  to  have  been, 
-woollens  to  the  value  of  138,330/. ;  cottons  to  that 
of  51,636/. ;  iron  ware,  chiefly  guns,  cutlasses,  &c., 
to  that  of  43,515/. ;  gunpowder  to  that  of  37,923/. ; 
British  linens  to  that  of  18,200/.;  foreign  linens 
to  that  of  13,043/. ;  bugles  (glass  beads)  to  that 
of  12,916/. ;  wrought  copper  to  that  of  12,269/. ; 
foreign  bar-iron  to  that  of  10,947/. ;  lead  shot  to 
that  of  1408/.;  together  with  290,542  gallons  of 
British  spirits,  valued  at  20,417/.,  and  64,584 
gallons  of  rum,  valued  at  19,406/.  The  entire 
value  of  the  imports  from  Africa  to  England  in 
1787  was  117,817/.,  consisting  of  red-wood  to  the 
value  of  62,480/. ;  ivory  to  that  of  15,335/.;  gum- 
arabic  to  that  of  6388/. ;  Senegal  gum  to  that  of 
5184/. ;  bees'-wax  to  that  of  3819/. ;  and  sundry 
trifling  quantities  of  cam-wood,  ebony,  ostrich 
feathers,  &c.  These  commodities  were  brought 
home  in  46  vessels,  measuring  altogether  6630 
tons,  and  having  no  concern  in  the  slave-trade. 
The  137  slavers  of  course  proceeded  with  their 
human  cargoes  from  the  African  coast  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  then  returned  to  England  laden  with 
the  produce  of  the  islands.  About  this  time  a 
slave  is  said  to  have  cost  from  8/.  to  22/.  in  Africa, 
and  to  have  brought  from  28/.  to  35/.  in  the  West 
Indies :  about  a  century  before  the  price  is  stated 
to  have  been  about  3/.  in  Africa,  and  from  15/.  to 
17/.  in  the  West  Indies.  The  entire  number  of 
negroes  annually  exported  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  is  supposed  to  have  been,  when  the  Board 
of  Trade  instituted  its  inquiry  into  the  subject,  not 
less  than  74,000,  namely,  by  the  British  38,000, 
by  the  French  20,000,  by  the  Portuguese  10.000, 
by  the  Dutch  4000,  and  by  the  Danes  2000;  but 
of  these  many  were  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  and 
other  foreign  possessions  in  the  new  world.  We 
have  seen  that  the  importation  into  the  British 
West  Indies  in  the  year  1787  was  about  21,000, 
and  of  these  about  5000  appear  to  have  been  re- 
exported to  the  foreign  West  India  Islands  and  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  first  three  years  after 
the  war,  however  (1783,  1784,  and  1785),  36,158 
negroes  were  landed  in  Jamaica  alone,  of  which 
only  9118  were  re-exported,  namely,  395  to  the 
United  States,  the  rest  to  the  foreign  West  India 
Islands.  In  1789  the  entire  number  imported  into 
all  the  British  Islands  was  21,425,  of  whom  8764 
were  re-exported ;  in  1790  it  was  21,889,  of  whom 
7542  were  re-exported;  in  1791  it  was  30,763, 
of  whom  only  1427  were  re-exported. 

We  will  now  shortly  notice  the  progress  made 
during  this  time  of  peace  by  some  branches  of  our 
trade,  which,  although  not  actuallv'  carried  on  in 
the  country,  may  nevertheless  be  described  as  do- 
mestic, inasmuch  as  they  did  not  bring  us  into  any 
direct  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

Considerable  exertions  continued  to  be  made  for 
the  encouragement  and  extension  of  the  herring, 
pilchard,  and  cod  fisheries,  in  our  own  and  the 
neighbouring  seas.    In  1785  parliament  passed  an  ^ 


act  (the  25  Geo.  IIJ.  c.  58)  raising  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of  salted  pilchards  caught  during  the 
succeeding  twelvemonths,  with  the  view  of  re- 
viving that  fishery,  which  had  formerly  been  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  England,  but  had  lately  declined ;  and  by 
a  subsequent  act  (the  26  Geo.  III.  c.  45)  this 
encouragement  was  continued,  under  somewhat 
modified  regulations,  till  June,  1791.  In  1790 
the  pilchard  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  is 
stated  to  have  been  unusually  abundant ;  the  little 
town  of  Mevagissey  is  recorded  to  have  cured 
10,000  hogsheads,  "  which,"  observes  Macpher- 
son,  "  would  have  been  a  fund  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants,  if  the  high  price  of  salt,  whereof  six 
bushels  are  required  to  every  hogshead,  did  not 
carry  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  proceeds."  *  The 
following  year,  however,  we  find  the  parliament 
(by  the  31  Geo.  III.  c.  44)  still  further  encou- 
raging the  pilchard  fishery  by  a  new  bounty  on 
exportation.  For  the  ten  years  preceding  1756 
the  animal  export  of  pilchards  is  said  to  have 
averaged  30,000  hogsheads,  and  to  have  employed 
about  3000  Cornish  fishermen,  besides  about  4000 
or  5000  people  on  shore.  The  fish  were  exported 
principally  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  vessels  which 
brought  back  salt,  staves,  and  other  materials  for 
the  fishery.  "  Pilchards,"  says  Macpherson,  un- 
der the  year  1782,  "  are  so  much  in  request  in  the 
Italian  states,  that  the  orders  from  them  for  lead, 
tin,  copper,  leather,  &c.  have  been  often  condi- 
tional, that,  if  such  a  quantity  of  pilchards  could 
not  be  sent,  the  other  articles  could  not  be  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  Venetian  government  allowed  Bri- 
tish vessels  importing  a  certain  quantity  of  pil- 
chards to  take  in  currants  at  their  islands,  though 
the  carriage  of  that  fruit  was  restricted  to  their 
own  vessels."  Afterwards,  however,  the  quantity 
of  pilchards  annually  exported  fell  off  to  only 
12,000  or  13,000  hogsheads. 

The  herring  fishery  on  the  Yarmouth  coast  em- 
ployed only  94  vessels  in  the  year  1782 ;  "  where- 
as," says  Macpherson,  "  in  the  year  1760  it  em- 
ployed 205,  of  from  30  to  100  tons,  and  gave 
employment  to  about  6000  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls,  besides  30  or  40  vessels  from  Folkestone, 
Hastings,  &c.,  which  have  now  deserted  it  entirely. 
For  about  twenty  years  preceding  1760,  the  annual 
capture  of  herrings  on  the  Norfolk  coast  was  above 
47,000  barrels,  of  which  above  38,000  were  ex- 
ported. The  fishery  which  the  people  of  Yar- 
mouth, with  the  assistance  of  the  Shetland  fisher- 
men, used  to  carry  on,  in  about  200  vessels  of 
from  40  to  60  tons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ice- 
land, where  the  cod  most  saleable  in  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  markets  are  caught,  has  been  annihi- 
lated by  the  operation  of  the  salt-laws."t  From 
1777  to  1782  the  total  quantity  of  herrings  cured 
in  England  appears  to  have  varied  from  23,890 
barrels,  which  it  was  in  the  first  of  these  years,  to 
35,359,  which  it  was  in  the  last.    The  cod  ex- 
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ported  was  3413  cwt  in  1717,  495  cwt  in  1779, 
6905  cwt.  in  1781,  and  1341  cwt.  in  1782.      The 
Scottish  herring-fishery,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
risen  as  the  English  declined.     In  1751  the  Scot- 
tish fishery  employed  only  2  vessels,  measuring 
together  148  tons,  and  employing  33  men  and 
boys ;  and  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken  was  only 
213  barrels.      The  first  slight  impulse  appears  to 
have  been  received  in  1760,  when  the  number  of 
vessels  was  13,  measuring  554  tons  and  manned 
by  130  hands,  and  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken 
3089  barrels.     A  few  years  before,  in  1757,  the 
bounty  had  been  raised  from  30^.  to  50s.  per  tun, 
at  which  rate  it  continued  down  to  the  year  1770, 
though  for  a  part  of  this  period  it  is  said  to  have 
been  very  irregularly  paid.    However,  in  1762  the 
fishery  employed  49  vessels,  87  in  1763,  119  in 
1764, 157  in  1765,261  in  1766,  and  266  in  1767, 
in  which  last  year  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken 
was  28,328  barrels,  upon  which  bounties  were  paid 
to  the  amount  of  31,584/.*    After  this  there  was 
a  fallmg  off  for  two  or  three  years;    but  even 
under  the  system  of  a  reduced  bounty  the  fisherv 
soon  began  to  revive,  till  in  1775  the  number  of 
vessels  employed  was  281,  and  the  quantity  of 
herrmgs  taken  53,466  barrels ;  and  in  1776  the 
number  of  vessels  was  294,  and  the  herrings  taken 
51,863  barrels.  "  Campbelltown  (in  Argyleshire). 
the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  fishery,"  Macpherson 
observes,  «  was  raised  by  it,  from  having  only  4 
small  vessels  and  3000  or  4000  inhabitants  in  the 
year'  1750,  to  the  possession  of  62  stout  vessels, 
carrying  750  men,  and  a  population  of  above  7000 
inhabitants,  in  the  year  1777.     But  that  increase 
IS  a  small  object,  in  point  of  national  utility,  when 
compared  with  the  increase  of  seamen  produced 
by  the  bounty  :   it  being  calculated  that  two-thirds 
of  the  seamen  who  man  the  shipping  of  the  Clyde, 
besides  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  in  the 
vessels  belonging  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  even 
London,  and  great  numbers  in  the  navy,  have  been 
bred  in  that  fishery.f     After  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war,  however,  the  rise  in  the  prices 
of  barrels,  salt,  naval  stores,  and  in  seamen*s  wages, 
which  had  advanced  by  the  year  1779  from  100  to 
400  per  cent.,  pressed  so  hard  upon  this  branch  of 
adventure  that  the  number  of  vessels,  or  busses, 
employed  in  the  fishery,  gradually  declined  from 
240,  manned  by  2600  hands,  in  1777,  to  147, 
manned  by  1667  hands,  in  1782,  and  the  quantity 
of  herrings  taken  from  43,313  barrels  in  the  former 
year,  to  only  13,457  in  the  latter.    But  the  trade 
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was  one  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  did  not 
admit  of  a  condition  of  steady  prosperity ;  and  even 
the  bounties  paid  by  the  public,  with  tne  nbject  of 
encouraging  and  sustaining  it,  although  they  no 
doubt  occasioned  its  being  carried  on  io  an  extent 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  attained,  at  the 
same  time  only  gave  it  more  of  an  uncertain  and 
gambling  character.  Macpherson  himself,  with 
^1  his  zeal  in  favour  both  of  the  fisheries  and  of 
the  bounty  system,  cannot  altogether  shut  his  eyes 
to  this  view  of  the  matter.  *^  The  precarious  na* 
ture  of  the  fishery,*'  he  observes,  under  the  year 
1782,  "  appears  very  strongly  from  the  great  ine- 
quality of  the  [exportation  from  the  same  pent. 
Campbelltown,  which  in  the  year  1755  exported 
24,436  barrels,  and  has  been  generally  one  of  the 
chief  ports  of  Scotland  for  the  exportation  of  her- 
rings, exported  this  year  only  396  barrels.  Stran- 
raer (in  Wigtonshire)  in  the  year  1758  exported 
13,121  barrels,  and  has  in  some  years  exported 
none  at  all  Cod  is  chiefly  imported  from  Shet- 
land, next  to  which  Campbelltown,  and  of  later  years 
sometimes  Stomoway  and  Aberdeen,  have  been  the 
chief  fishing-places  for  the  exportation  of  cod."* 

The  Irish  herring^fishery  appears  to  have  been 
that  which  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  spirit 
and  success  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  Large 
importations  of  herrings  had  long  been  nuuie 
to  Ireland  from  the  East  Country,  or  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  to  be  thence  re-exported  to  the  We« 
Indies,  where  they  formed  the  principal  food  a{ 
the  negroes;  but,  while  from  1764  to  1773  this 
importation  from  abroad  averag^i  25,365  bsrrdi 
annually,  besides  16,657  barrels  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  total  average  importation  from  all  parts 
from  1779  to  1783  had  fallen  to  12,277  barrels,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  quantity  exported  bad  greatly 
increased.  In  1 781  there  were  147  bounty  veMek 
fishing  in  Loch  Swilly,  besides  117  others  from 
Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  **  The  Irish,**  says 
Macpherson,  *'  have  great  advantages  in  the  herring* 
fishery.  The  arrival  of  the  herrings,  so  precaiioiis 
upon  the  extensive  west  coast  of  Scotland,  im  co- 
tain  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  they 
swim  close  to  the  shore.  The  fishing  is  fr«e  from 
restrictions,  and  the  adventurers  either  fish  them- 
selves or  purchase  from  the  fishers,  as  they  find 
most  convenient,  whereby  they  are  often  enabled 
to  complete  their  loading  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
to  make  several  trips  during  one  fishing  season, 
which  generally  lasts  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
And  thus  they  can  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  fish 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  also  run  their  car- 
goes much  earlier  to  a  market,  than  the  British 
fisherman,  wl\o  is  tied  down  by  restrictive  laws  to 
lose  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  support  a  very  heavy 
expense,  that  he  may  be  entided  to  the  bounty." 
He  adds  that  the  certainty  and  greater  abundance 
of  herrings  had  induced  many  of  the  fishermen  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  prefer  the  Irish  fishing- 
groimds  to  those  of  their  own  coasts.f 
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For  some  years  the  multitude  of  herrings  on  the 
Swedish  coast  had  been  so  great  that,  after  as  many 
were  eaten  and  salted  for  ^ture  consumption  and 
exportation  as  could  be  so  disposed  of,  many  mil- 
lions of  them  were  boiled  for  oil,  of  which  one  bar- 
rel was  obtained  from  eighteen  barrels  of  herrings. 
About  16,000  barrels  of  this  herring-oil  were  made 
in  the  year  1781,  of  which  between  14,000  and 
15,000  barrels  were  exported  to  the  Bedtic,  Hol- 
land, and  Spain.  But  under  the  year  1784  we 
read,  "  This  year  no  herrings  appeared  upon  the 
coast  of  Sweden.  But  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  the  abundance  of  those  heaven- 
directed  visitors  was  inconceivably  great.  On  the 
Irish  coast  the  fishermen' generally  loaded  their 
boats  with  a  single  haul  of  a  net,  and  each  boat 
cleared  54/.  in  the  three  months  of  the  summer 
fishing,  though  the  herrings  were  sold  during  the 
first  month  (July)  for  about  lOd,  a  thousand,  or 
from  4</.  to  6d.  for  as  many  as  a  horse  could 
carry ;  though  millions  were  boiled  down  for  oil, 
and  millions  were  thrown  away.  On  the  coast  of 
Scotland  as  many  herrings  were  caught  in  one 
inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Loch  Urn,  in  Inverness- 
shire,  in  seven  or  eight  weeks,  as,  if  they  could 
have  been  brought  to  market,  would  have  sold  fur 
56,000/. ;  after  which,  the  stock  of  salt  and  casks 
being  expended,  the  people,  who  seem  to  have 
known  nothing  of  the  method  of  making  oil  of 
them,  or  were  prevented  by  the  want  or  high  price 
of  fuel,  gave  up  the  fishery."  *  This  year,  it  is 
stated,  the  foreign  vessels  employed  in  the  herring 
fishery  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland 
were  no  fewer  than  275,  carrying  3765  men  ; 
namely,  166  from  various  ports  of  Holland,  44 
from  JSmden,  29  from  Hamburg  and  Altona, 
24  from  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  7  from  Dunkirk, 
together  with  3  Danish  yaggers  and  2  Dutch 
store-ships. 

The  next  year  a  new  act  was  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  the  fisheries  (the  25  Geo.  III.  c.  65), 
which  removed  some  restrictions  under  which 
the  bounties  had  hitherto  been  paid:  busses  or 
vessels  of  the  burthen  of  80  tons  or  more  were 
now  allowed  to  receive  bounty  for  tliat  amount  of 
tonnage ;  all  the  vessels  were  permitted  to  proceed 
direct  to  the  fishery,  without  being  compelled  to 
muster  at  a  general  rendezvous ;  and  liberty  was 
given  to  employ  the  salt  shipped  for  curing  her- 
rings in  curing  cod,  ling,  or  hake  (which  tish,  so 
cured,  however,  were  not  to  be  entitled  to  any 
bounty  on  exportation).  Another  act  was  passed 
in  1786,  reducing  the  bounty  to  20s,  per  ton ;  and 
a  third  the  year  after  that,  making  some  other 
alterations,  which  need  not  be  detailed.  It  appears 
to  have  been  only  in  the  Scotch  fishery  that  the 
bounty  was  operative  to  any  material  extent.  Ac- 
cording to  a  table  which  Macpherson  inserts  under 
the  year  1800,  "  extracted,"  he  says,  **  partly 
from  various  accounts  laid  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  fisheries,  who  bestowed  much 
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attention  on  that  important  object  in  this  and  the 
preceding  year,  and  partly  from  the  books  of  the 
inspector-general  of  imports  and  exports,"  there 
were  no  vessels  engaged  in  the  English  fishery 
"on  the  tonnage  bounty"  in  any  of  the  years 
1783,  1784,  and  1785,  and  only  from  one  to  six 
in  any  of  the  seven  following  years,  except  iu 

1788,  when  the  number  was  15,  and  1789,  when 
it  was  16.  Yet  the  exportations  of  herrings  from 
England  throughout  the  ten  years  are  stated  to 
have  varied  from  12,116  barrels  of  white  herrings 
in  1785  to  25,^30  in  1792,  and  from  12,914  bar- 
rels of  red  herrings  in  1789  to  40,270  in  17S4. 
In  the  Scotch  fishery,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  on  the  bounty  system 
appears  to  have  increased  progressively  from  154, 
measuring  7307  tons,  and  manned  by  1696  hands, 
in  1783,  to  332,  measuring  15,525  tons,  and  em- 
ploying 3738  hands,  in  1792;  while  the  quantity 
of  herrings  cured  for  the  bounty  rose  during  the 
same  time  from  13,603  barrels  to  81,851.  In 
1792  also  25,822  barrels  of  herrings  are  stated  to 
have  been  cured  in  Scotland  "not  on  the  tonnage 
bounty."  •  Some  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
Yarmouth  fishery  began,  it  seems,  in  the  year 
1787  to  fit  out  vessels  for  the  deep-sea  fishery, 
under  the  eneouragement  of  the  act  passed  the 
preceding  year,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  allotted 
premiums  of  80,  60,  40,  and  20  guineas,  to  be 
paid,  in  addition. to  the  tonnage  bounties,  to  the 
four  vessels  which  should  bring  to  land  the  great- 
est quantities  of  herrings  from  the  north  and 
north-east  coasts  of  the  kingdom  bdtween  the  be- 
ginning of  June  and  the  end  of  November.  "  Their 
Bshermen,"  Macpherson  relates,  under  the  year 

1 789,  "  proceeded  to  Shetland,  and  sometimes  so 
far  beyond  it  that  they  fell  in  with  floating  ice. 
They  ibllowed  the  Dutch  method  of  shooting  their 
nets  in  deep  water  from  the  vessels,  and  not  in 
lochs  or  bays  from  their  boats,  as  the  British  buss- 
fishers  do.  In  the  second  and  third  years  of  their 
fishing  they  believed  their  herrings  to  be  nothing 
Inferior  to  those  of  the  Dutch  in  respect  to  curing ; 
and  they  sent  the  most  of  them  to  Hamburg, 
where,  happening  to  be  the  first  that  arrived,  they 
brbught  a  price  equal  to  that  of  the  early  Dutch 
herrings,  and,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  they 
were  still  able  to  stand  the  competition  with  them. 
This  year  some  of  the  Yarmouth  pickled  herrings 
were  sent  even  to  Rotterdam,  and  the  owners  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  their  sales.  But,  the 
expense  of  this  mode  of  fishing,  though  it  had 
hitherto  been  attended  with  such  auspicious  pro- 
spects, being  greater  than  the  usual  returns  could 
indemnify,  and  the  adventurers  being  disappointed 
in  obtaining  the  bounties  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  to,  they  gave  it  up."  f 

An  account  of  the  fishery  and  trade  of  New- 
foundland from  the  end  of  the  war,  drawn  up  from 
official  returns  by  the  admirals  commanding  on 
that  station,  was  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1792.     According  to  this  statement  the  number 
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of  British  fiBhing-vessels  ensaged  in  the  fishery 
had  increased  from  236  in  1784  to  389  in  1788, 
but  had  after  that  declined  till  it  was  only  276  in 
1792;  the  British  sack-vessels,  which  were  only 
60  in  1784,  were  173  in  1786,  and  161  in  1792; 
the  British  colony-vessels  were  50  in  1784,  34  in 
1786,  28  in  1788,  70  in  1789,  and  57  in  1792; 
the  bye-boaU  were  344  in  1784,  and  584  in  1791 ; 
and  the  boats  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  which 
were  only  1068  in  1784»  were  2090  in  1788,  and, 
although  the  number  afterwards  fell  off,  were  still 
1259  in  1791.  In  1792  the  bye-boaU  and  boats 
of  the  inhabitants  are  reckoned  together  as  1997. 
The  number  of  people  residing  throughout  the 
winter  in  the  island,  which  was  10,701  in  1784, 
had  increased  to  19,106  in  1789,  but  by  1791 
had  fallen  off  to  16,097.  The  exports  in  1 791  con- 
sisted of  751,296  quintals  of  dried  cod  (of  which 
29,717  were  sent  to  the  British  islands,  57,177  to 
the  West  Indies,  the  remainder  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  Madeira)  ;  20,825  quintals  of  core  fish 
(all  to  the  British  islands)  ;  5046  tierces  of  sal- 
mon (mostly  to  the  south  of  Europe) ;  1725  barrels 
of  herrings  (mostly  to  the  West  Indies) ;  2122  tons 
of  oil  (mostly  to  the  British  islands) ;  28,964  seal- 
skins (all  to  Great  BriUin  and  Ireland)  ;  40,544 
feet  of  planks  and  boards  (to  the  same  quarter)  ; 
29,000  shingles  (to  the  West  Indies) ;  16,948 
staves  (to  the  British  islands).  These  commodi- 
ties formed  the  cargoes  of  523  ships,  measuring 
58,420  tons,  and  manned  by  4289  seamen;  288 
of  the  number  clearing  out  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  in  the  south  of  Europe,  140  for  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  47  for  the  West  Indies,  35  for  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  and  13  for 
the  United  States. 

The  Greenland  or  Northern  whale-fishery  re- 
ceived a  great  impulse  from  the  cessation  of  the 
war.  In  1781  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade 
were  only  34  from  England  and  5  from  Scotland, 
measuring  altogether  11,318  tons.  The  next  year 
the  bounty  was  raised  from  30^.  to  40s.  per  ton ; 
but  the  number  of  vessels  was  still  only  44  (in- 
cluding 6  from  Scotland)  in  1782,  and  51  (in- 
cluding 4  from  Scotland)  in  1783.  In  1784, 
however,  the  number  was  89  from'  England  and  7 
from  Scotland ;  in  1785,  136  from  England  and 
13  from  Scotland;  in  1786,  162  from  England 
and  23  from  Scotland ;  and  even  in  the  next  year, 
when  the  bounty  was  again  reduced  to  30j.,  the 
number  was  219  from  England  and  31  from  Scot- 
land, measuring  altogether  73,337  tons.*  In 
1788,  it  was  still  216  from  England  and  31  from 
Scotland.  After  this,  however,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable falling  off;  the  account  of  shipping  for 
1789  exhibiting  only  133  vessels  cleared  out  for 
Greenland  from  England  and  28  from  Scotland; 
that  for  1790,  only  93  from  England  and  23  from 
Scotland;  that  for  1791,  the  same  numbers ;  and 
that  for  1792,  only  73  from  England  and  20  from 

*  From  a  UUe  in  Macphenon*!  Annals  of  Commerce,  !▼•  180. 
The  number*  differ  lomewhat  from  thow  given  in  Chalmers's  His- 
torical View,  p.  17d,  on  which  the  statement  inrol.  i.  p.  506,  is 


Scotland,  measuring  altogether  26,983  toiiB,  (x* 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  quantity  of  shipping 
employed  in  the  trade  five  years  before.  With  the 
view  of  checking  this  decline,  acts  modifying  the 
regulations  under  which  the  fishery  should  be  oon* 
ducted  were 'passed  by  parliament  in  1789,  and 
again  in  1791 ;  but  the  result  showed  that  the 
branch  of  enterprise  which  it  was  thus  attempted 
to  foster  was  really  of  too  uncertain  and  precarioas 
a  nature  to  sustain  itself  without  the  artificial  prop 
of  the  bounty  system,  according  to  the  extensioo 
or  restriction  of  which  it  was  plain  that  the  tnde 
would  usually  expand  or  contract. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  whale-fishery,  which  bad 
sprung  up  some  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  period,  was  now  annually  attracting 
adventurers  to  an  opposite  region  of  the  globe. 
The  South  Sea  whale-fishery  took  its  rise,  in  some 
degree,  as  Macpherson  observes,  from  the  Ameri- 
can war,  with  the  breaking  out  of  which  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prosecution  of  this  trade  hj  the 
English  coincides.  '*  The  American  whale-fiahers," 
the  historian  relates,  "  when  they  found  the  whales 
scarce  in  their  own  seas,  used  to  stretch  over  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  often  as  far  as  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  even  the  remote  Falkland  Islands,  in 
pursuit  of  the  spermaceti  whales,  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  cetaceous  tribes.  That  fishery  being 
given  up  in  consequence  of  the  war,  many  of  the 
harpooners  were  induced  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  British  merchants,  who  fitted  out  vessels  for 
the  Newfoundland  and  Southern  whale-fisheries. 
For  the  latter,  which  was  quite  a  new  busineas  in 
this  country,  there  were  equipped  15  vessels  of 
about  170  tons,  and  each  carrying  four  American 
harpooners;  and,  though  their  acquisitions  were 
only  about  40  of  50  tons  of  oil  for  each  vessel, 
yet  the  superior  quality,  and  the  price  of  it  ad- 
vanced by  the  war  from  35/.  to  lOL  per  ton,  were 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  merchants  to  peiaevere 
in  the  business."*  Acts  establishing  bounties  far 
the  encouragement  of  the  South  Sea  whale-fishery 
were  passed  by  parliament  in  1786,  1788,  and 
1 789.  It  appears  that  the  vessels  engaged  in  this 
trade,  which  till  1781  all  belonged  to  London, 
were  12  in  1776,  13  in  1777,  19  in  1778 ;  after 
which  the  number  fell  to  4  in  1779.  and  was 
never  higher  than  9,  which  it  was  in  1788,  till 
1785,  when  it  was  11.  The  number  for  1786  is 
not  given  ;t  but  it  was  28  in  1787,  42  in  1788, 
45  in  1789,  33  in  1790,  75  in  1791,  and  42,  of 
9544  tons  burthen  and  carrying  816  men,  in  1792. 
No  Scotch  vessels  took  part  in  this  fishery. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  political  constitution 
and  government  of  die^East  India  Company  were 

*  Annals  of  Commeroe,  iii.  590. 

t  in  the  Uble  prlated  by  Macphenon,  Annala  of  Comnaee.  H. 
I8U,  from  which  we  extract  the  tgatf  in  the  text,  both  the  Btt«b« 
of  veawls  and  the  tonnage  for  1780  are  aet  down  at  0.  Bat  this  mval 
be  either  a  misprint  or  must  he  intended  to  indicate  mrrely  that  the 
proper  flgnras  cannot  be  ascertained,  for  the  other  colamas  of  the 
Uble  show  that  the  tnde  Ibr  that  year  was  very  considerable :  the 
bounty  paid  amounted  to  S400/.,  pad  the  rstums  fh>m  the  Ssheiy  wan 
1 1 13  tons  of  oil,  357  cwt.  of  whale-fins,  and  778  seal-skina.  All  thaaa 
numben  are  very  greatly  larmr  than  those  for  the  preoedinf  yeat. 
when  1 1  veswels  are  stated  to  have  engaged  in  the  fishery. 
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regulated  upon  a  new  principle  by  the  act  of  24 
Geo.  III.  sees.  2,  c.  25»  passed  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1784,  a  great  change  was  wrought  in  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Company's  trade  by  the 
act  reducing  the  duties  on  teiet,  called  the  Commu- 
tation Act  (the  24  Geo.  III.  sess.  2,  c.  38),  passed 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  *  In  the  nine 
years  preceding  1180  the  importations  of  tea  from 
China  into  Europe  had  been  118,783,811  pounds 
in  107  ships  belonging  to  the  Continent,  and  only 
50,759,451  pounds  in  79  ships  belonging  to  the 
Company ;  that  is  to  say,  the  average  annual  im- 
portation bv  the  Company  had  been  only  5,639,939 
pounds,  while  the  supply  annually  brought  by 
other  parties  was  13,198,201  pounds.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  calculated,  from  the  inquiries 
that  were  made  in  the  best  informed  quarters,  that 
the  consumption  of  the  article  in  the  British  domi- 
nions and  on  the  Continent  was  directly  the  re- 
verse of  what  these  quantities  would  indicate — ^that 
the  people  of  the' Continent  certainly  did  not  use 
more  than  5,500,000  pounds  of  tea  in  the  year, 
and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  at  least  13,300,000 
pounds.  And  it  was  also  well  known  that  several 
millions  of  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  sloe,  ash,  and 
bther  trees  were  sold  for  tea  in  this  country ;  so 
that  the  total  quantity  of  the  commodity,  genuine 
and  fictitious,  that  was  consumed  in  the  British 
dominions  was  supposed  to  be  probably  not  much 
less  than  18,000,000  pounds,  of  which  between 
12,000,000  and  13,000,000  must  have  been 
smuggled  or  counterfeitf  When  the  ad  valorem 
duty  was  reduced  by  the  Commutation  Act  from 
about  120  per  cent,  to  12^  per  cent.,  the  Com- 
pany's sales  increased  at  once  to  nearly  three  times 
their  former  amount.  The  quantity  of  tea  sold 
by  the  Company  in  1785  was  16,307,433  pounds ; 
in  1791  it  was  16,989,748  ;  in  1792  it  was 
17,294,205.  The  importations  by  the  Company, 
of  course,  rose  in  the  same  proportion ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quantity  annually  imported  direct 
from  China  into  the  Continent  of  Europe  went  on 
decreasing,  till  from  19,072,300  pounds,  which  it 
was  in  1784,  it  had  fallen  to  2,291,560  pounds  in 
1791.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  for  British 
goods,  and  especially  woollens,  became  every  year 
greater  in  China.  In  1785  the  woollens  exported 
to  China  consisted  only  of  4534  pieces  of  cloth,  of 
60,000  pieces  of  long  ell,  and  of  332  pieces  of 
camiet ;  in  1791  they  consisted  of  6456  pieces  of 
cloth,  150,000  pieces  of  long  ell,  and  2340  pieces 
of  camlet  In  the  former  of  these  years  no  tin 
was  exported  ;  in  the  latter  the  quantity  sent  out 
was  1 200  tons.  The  exportation  of  tin  commenced 
in  1789.  Altogether,  the  prime  cost  of  the  woollen 
goods  exported  by  the  Company  ti»  China,  India, 
Bencoolen,  and  St.  Helena,  which  was  only 
238,946/.  in  1784,  had  grown  to  be  580,093/.  in 
1791,  and  675,285/.  in  1792.  Of  this  latter  sum 
the  portion  paid  for  goods  sent  to  China  was 

•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  ft09.  M9 ;  and  onto.  p.  eS8. 
t  Macphenonrs  Histtny  of  the  Europeui  Gommeice  vitii  India, 
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587,421/.  The  value  of  the  entire  merchandise 
exported  by  the  Company,  which  in  1784  was 
418,747/.  in  27  vessels,  was  in  1792  1,031,262/. 
in  43  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
bullion  sent  out  gradually  declined  from  724,31 7/. 
in  1785  to  489,192/.  in  1788;  and  then,  afler 
rising  in  1789  to  787,078/.,  fell  again  to  532,705/. 
in  1790,  to  530,557/.  in  1791,  and  to  10,943/.  in 
1792.*  The  entire  value  of  the  Company's  im- 
ports, which  in  1783  was  3,000,978/.,  and  which 
in  1784  was  4,204,981/.,  was  4,647,974/.  in  1785, 
5,141,532/.  in  1791,  and  5,050,819/.  in  1792. 
But  during  this  space  what  was  called  the  pri* 
vate  trade  also  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  be- 
came of  large  amount :  this  was  the  trade  car- 
ried on  by  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the 
Company's  ships,  and  by  their  servants  and  the 
free  merchants  residing  by  their  permission  in 
India,  who  were  allowed  to  export  and  import 
goods  on  their  own  account  in  whatever  spare 
room  was  left  in  the  ships  after  the  cargoes  be- 
longing to  the  Company  had  been  taken  on  board. 
In  this  private  trade,  the  value  of  the  imports, 
which  in  1783  was  only  144,176/.,  and  in  1784 
400,784/.,  had  by  1787  risen  to  918,389/.,  and 
was  930,930/.  in  1790,  709,455/.  in  1791,  and 
703,578/.  in  1792.  The  progress  of  the  entire 
trade  will  be  most  distinctly  indicated  by  exhibit- 
ing its  state  for  the  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding 1785,  and  during  the  three  years  ending 
with  1792:— In  1782,  total  exports  547,092/.  in 
24  ships,  total  imports  3,353,174/. ;  in  1783,  ex- 
ports 405,442/.  in  13  ships,  imports  3,145,154/.; 
in  1784,  exports  418,747/.  in  27  ships,  imports 
4,605,765/.;  in  1790,  exports  1,461,488/.  in  25 
ships,  imports  6,035,438/.;  in  1791,  exports 
1,505,516/.  ill  28  ships,  imports  5,850,987/.;  in 
1792,  exports  1,042,205/.  in  43  ships,  imports 
5,754,397/.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
was  no  bullion  exported  in  the  former  three  years, 
and  only  the  amount  of  10,943/.  in  1792. 

The  increase  of  the  trade  demanding  the  em- 
ployment of  a  larger  capital,  the  Company  was 
empowered  in  1786  (by  the  26  Geo.  III.  c.  62) 
to  add  800,000/.  to  its  stock;  and  this,  being  sub- 
scribed for  at  155  per  cent.,  produced  an  actual 
additional  capital  of  1,240,000/.  In  1789  another 
act  (the  29  Geo.  HI.  c.  65)  authorised  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  capital  of  the  Company  by  the 
sum  of  1,000,000/. ;  which,  being  s.ubscribed  for 
at  174  per  cent.,  produced  1,740,000/.  The  Com- 
pany's nominal  capital  was  now  5,000,000/.,  upon 
which  the  proprietors  were  paid  a  dividend  of  8 
per  cent.,  as  they  had  been  ever  since  1778. 

We  will  close  these  details  of  the  state  of  the 
several  branches  of  our  commerce  in  1792,  and  of 
the  progress  it  had  made  during  the  preceding 
eight  years  of  peace,  by  collecting  from  some  cu- 
rious tables  and  statements  given  by  George  Chal- 
mers, in  his  *  Historical'  View  of  the  Domestic 

•  TUd*  in  MacplMiaon**  Hktory  of  European  Comnmce  wtth 
India,  p,  480.    At  p.  211  he  makes  Uie  bullion  exported  in  1791  to 
Uto  been  only  4;)8,0»8/. 
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Economy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  the  lead- 
ing particulars  of  the  commercial  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France  in  1793,  aa  compared  with  what  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  war  in  1174. 

Taking  the  averages  of  the  six  years  ending  with 
1774,  and  of  the  six  ending  with  1792,  it  appears 
that  the  value  of  British  manufactures  annually 
exported  to  the  different  countries  of  the  world 
had  increased  hetween  the  one  date  and  the 
other  as  follows: — ^to  Ireland,  from  1,024,231/. 
to  1,352,291/. ;  to  Guernsey  and  the  other  Chan- 
nel islands,  from  36,201/.  to  73,342/. ;  to  the  Isle 
of  Man,  from  2893/.  to  17,717/.;  to  Greenland, 
firom  2/.  to  11/. ;  to  the  South  Sea  whale-fisherv, 
from  0/.  to  75/. ;  to  New  Holland,  from  0/.  to 
3179/.;  to  the  East  Indies,  from  907,240/.  to 
1,921,955/. ;  to  the  West  Indies,  from  1,209,265/. 
to  1,845,962/. ;  to  British  Americs,  from  310,946/. 
to  697,205/.;  to  the  United  States,  from 
2,216,824/.  to  2,807,306/.;  to  Africai,  from 
449,364/.  to  568,663/.;  to  Holland,  from 
741,886/.  to  746,715/.;  to  Italy  and  Venice, 
from  618,817/.  to  722,221/.;  to  Portugal  and 
Madeira,  from  578,951/.  to  643,553/.;  to  Ger- 
many, from  431,223/.  to  763,160/.;  to  Flanders, 
from  332,667/.  to  386,054/. ;  to  the  Straits  and 
Gibraltar,  from  136,713/.  to  250,228/. ;.  to  Russia, 
from  132,257/.  to  278,054/.;  to  Denmark  and 
Korwav,  from  97,034/.  to  160,131/. ;  to  France, 
from  87,164/.  to  717,807/.;  to  Turkey,  from 
65,189/.  to  73,026/.;  to  the  East  Country,  from 
62,996/.  to  78.674/. ;  to  Sweden,  from  22,090/. 
to  41,575/.  The  only  instance  of  decrease  was  in 
the  exports  to  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  the  value 
of  which  had  dechned  from  878,066/.  to  605,055/. 
On  the  whole,  the  average  exports  to  the  British 
dominions  in  Europe  had  risen  from  1,063>327/. 
to  1,443,361/. ;  those  to  countries  beyond  Europe, 
from  5,093,639/.  to  7,844,345/.;  those  to  all  fo- 
reign European  countries,  from  4,185,053/.  to 
5,466,253/.;  making  a  total  increase  ot  from 
10,342,019/.  to  14,753,959/.,  or  of  not  much  less 
than  50  per  cent  in  the  eighteen  years,  the  first 
eight  of  which  had  been  years  of  war  and  only  the 
last  ten  years  of  peace. 

Another  account  shows  the  quantity  of  the  ship- 
ping cleared  outwards  from  Great  Britain  at  the 
commencement,  the  middle,  and  the  close  of  this 
period  of  eighteen  years.  On  the  average  of  the 
years  1772,  '73,  and  '74,  British  899,631  tons, 
foreign  66,443;  total,  966,074;  value  of  cargoes, 
17,128,029/.:  on  the  average  of  1785, '86,  and 
'87,  British  1,156306  tons,  foreign  122,301; 
total,  1,278,607 ;  value  of  cargoes,  16,429,497/. : 
on  the  average  of  1790,  '91,  and  '92,  British 
1,499,105  tons,  foreign  169,684;  toul,  1,668,789; 
value  of  cargoes,  22,585,772/.  In  1791  the  entire 
quantity  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  British  do- 
minions consisted  of  15,647  ships,  measuring 
1,511,401  tens,  and  manned  by  117,113  hands; 
in  1792,  of  16,079  ships,  measurii^  1,540,145 
tons,  and  manned  by  118,286  hands;  in  1793,  of 


16,329  ships,  measuring  1,564,520  tons,  vnd 
manned  by  118,952  hands.  Of  the  ships  in  the 
last  of  these  years,  10,779  belonged  to  England, 
2122  to  Scotland,  1 181  to  Ireland,  1889  to  the 
colonies,  177  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  92  to  Jersey, 
and  89  to  Guernsey.  The  royal  navy»  which  in 
1760  amounted  to  300,416  tons,  had  declined  to 
276,046  tons  in  1774,  but  had  risen  to  433,239 
tons  in  1792;  in  which  year  it  consisted  of  7 
first-rates,  21  second-rates,  112  third-rates,  21 
fourth-rates,  103  fifth-rates,  42  sixth-rates,  and 
192  sloops,  &c,,  making  a  total  of  498  vessels  of 
all  kinds.* 

As  a  final  index  of  the  increase  of  the  commer- 
cial activity  of  the  nation,  and  the  general  progress 
of  our  economical  prosperity,  during  the  interval 
between  the  war  of  the  American  and  the  war  of 
the  French  revolution,  we  may  notice  the  growth 
of  the  post-office  revenue.  Macpherson,  in  his 
*  Annals  of  Commerce,'  has  given  a  table,  drawn 
up,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  under  the  direction  of 
the  secretary  and  accountant-general  of  the  post- 
office,  which  exhibits  both  the  gross  and  net  an- 
nual revemie  from  1783,  and  also  presents  s  Tiew 
of  the  history  of  the  establishment  from  the  ear- 
liest date.  In  1652,  according  to  this  account, 
the  revenues  of  the  post-offices  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  were  farmed  for  10,000/.  At 
this  tim^  there  were  only  two  rates  of  postage :  2d. 
for  a  letter  carried  not  more  than  eighty  miles; 
3d.  for  one  carried  beyond  that  distance.  In  1663 
the  post-office  was  fanned  for  21,000/. ;  and  in 
1685  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  65,000/.  This, 
however,  was  probably  the  gross  revenue ;  for,  on 
the  average  of  the  four  years  from  1707  to  1710 
inclusive,  the  net  annual  revenue  is  stated  to  have 
been  only  58,052/.  In  171 1  the  rates  of  postage 
were  augmented  50  per  cent. ;  and  on  the  average 
of  the  four  years  from  1711  tol7l4  inclusive, 
the  annual  net  revenue  was  88,223/.  for  England 
and  2000/.  ibr  Scotland,  or  in  all  90,223/.  In 
1722  the  gross  revenue  was  201,804/.;  but  thk 
included  33,398/.  for  franks,  while  the  manage- 
ment or  expenses  of  the  establishment  amounted 
to  70,396/.;  so  that  the  net  revenue  or  actual 
produce  waa  no  more  than  98,010/.  For  the  year 
ending  5th  April,  1755,  the  gross  revenue  was 
210,663/. ;  but  whether  this  included  the  ndss 
that  would  have  been  chargeable  on  franks  docs 
not  appear.  The  privilege  of  franking  was  con- 
siderably limited  in  1764  (by  the  4  Geo.  IH. 
c.  24);  and  in  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1765, 
the  gross  revenue  of  the  post-office  waa  281,535/. 
In  that  ending  5th  April,  1775,  it  was  345,321/. 
In  1783  the  gross  revenue  was  416,668/.,  the  net 
produce  159,858/.  In  1784  the  privilege  of 
franking  was  further  limited  (by  the  24  (jleo.  III. 
sess.  2,  c.  37),  the  rates  of  postage  were  raised, 
and  the  expenses  were  also  reduced,  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional rapidity,  punctuality,  and  security  given 
to  the  conveyance  of  letters  by  the  establishment 
of  mail-coaches,  and  the  other  improvements  in- 

•  Ouanen,  Hialoriea  Vknr,  w  >i^Sl«. 
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troduced  by  Mr.  Palmer.*  For  that  year  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  post-office  was  438,134/.,  the 
net  produce  19*7,6552.  In  1*785  the  gross  revenue 
was  486,1*78/.,  the  net  produce  265,6*79/.  And 
from  this  point  the  returns  continued  steadily  to 
increase,  till  in  1792  the  gross  revenue  was 
60*7,881/.,  the  net  produce  368,*784/.t  This 
would  indicate  an  augmentation  of  correspondence 
since  1*784  to  the  extent  of  not  much  less  than  40 
per  cent. 

But  this  onward  course,  in  which  things  had 
been  proceeding  so  steadily  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
was,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  checked 
and  brought  to  a  stand-still  at  once.  In  the  month 
of  November  in  that  year,  the  Gazette  announced 
the  unprecedented  number  of  105  bankruptcies. 
No  such  wide-spread  commercial  ruin  had  ever 
before  been  known  in  England  in  the  worst  of 
times.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eigliteenth  century 
the  average  number  of  bankruptcies  in  England 
was  not  40  a-year.  From  I'MO  to  1720  the  num- 
ber was  as  often  consi<]erably  under  as  somewhat 
above  200.  It  was  415  in  1726, 446  in  1727,  and 
388  in  1728;  but  after  these  three  years  it  again 
declined,  till,  in  1745,  it  was  only  200,  and  in  1746 
only  159 ;  nor  was  it  ever  so  high  as  300  till  the 
year  1764,  when  it  was  301.  It  was  525  in  1772, 
and  562  in  1773 ;  but  in  1774  it  fell  again  to  360. 
In  1778  the  extraordinary  number  of  675  bank- 
ruptcies occurred ;  but,  for  the  next  six  years,  the 
average  number  was  only  about  500  annually.  It 
rose  gradually  with  the  extension  of  trade ;  but, 
although  it  was  604  in  1791,  the  rate  at  which  it 
proceeded  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1792  would 
not  have  made  it  more  than  570  for  the  whole  of 
that  year.  What  occasioned  the  shock  and  panic 
in  the  public  mind  was,  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  monthly  number  of  bankruptcies  mounted  to 
105  in  November,  from  having  been  not  so  many 
as  50  per  month,  on  an  average,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  The  greatest  number  of 
bankruptcies  that  had  ever  before  this  occurred  in 
one  month  was  83,  which  was  the  number  in  No- 
vember, 1788*t 

Referring  to  these  facts,  "we  may  see,"  ob- 
serves Chalmers,  "that  the  commencement  of 
Queen  Anne's  war  did  not  greatly  incommode  our 
traders.  The  bustle  and  business  of  her  hostilities 
appear  to  have  increased  the  number  of  bankrupts. 
The  rebellion  of  1715  seems  to  hare  made  none. 
The  South  Sea  year,  1720,  appears  to  have  in- 
volved our  merchants  in  the  burst  of  bubbles, 
though  it  was  public  rather  than  private  credit 
which  was  chiefly  affected  during  this  unhappy 
year  of  visionary  projects.     Our  bankruptcies  now 

*  See  vdL  i.,  p|».  571,  572. 

f  Maq>henon'a  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  547,  548.  The  table 
«f  the  grow  reTenue  from  HM  to  1798,  in  Chnlmen's  Historicttl 
View,  p.  808,  gives  oonsWerabljr  smaller  sumi  under  each  year:  the 
difference  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  revenue  of  the  Scotch  post- 
ofBoe  being  included  in  the  one  aecount  and  not  in  ihe  other.  The 
•Utements  of  the  gross  revenue  for  1784  and  1765,  given  in  the  pra- 
ceding  Book  (vol.  i.  {rp.  571,  072)  mast  be  understood  as  referring  to 
SnKland  only. 

t  Heo  Table  of  the  number  of  bankruptcies  in  every  month,  f^om 
1700  to  1798,  in  Chalmers's  llistoricil  View,  p.  228 


regularly  increased  with  the  augmentation  of  our 
trade.  The  rebellion  of  1145  overturned  none  of 
our  commercial  houses.  The  war  of  1756  seems 
to  have  done  a  little  more  mischief,  though  that 
mischief  seems  to  have  decreased  as  hostilities  went 
on.  The  peace  of  1763  augmented  the  number  of 
bankruptcies,  though  the  commercial  distresses  of 
that  period  seem  to  have  been  more  in  sound  than 
in  reality.  With  our  traffic  and  business^  our 
bankruptcies  continued  to  increase  in  number  and 
magnitude.  We  perceive  how  many  they  were 
augmented  during  1772  and  1773,  when  our  cir- 
culation was  impeded  at  a  moment  of  uncommon 
prosperity.  We  see  a  smaller  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  1781,  when  our  trade  was  the  most  de- 
pressed during  the  American  war,  than  in  1772 
and  1773.  The  two  most  prosperous  years  which 
this  nation  had  ever  known  were  1791  and  1792; 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  number  of  our  bankruptcies 
was  larger  than  the  amount  of  them  in  1781,  the 
most  disastrous  year  of  the  American  war."  ♦ 

The  alarm,  however,  excited  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  the  bankruptcies  which  took  place  in  No- 
vember, 1792,  did  not  arrive  at  its  height  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  In  December,  1792, 
the  bankruptcies  were  only  47 ;  but  in  January, 
1793,  the  number  was  77,  in  February  87,  in 
March  105,  in  April  188j  in  May  209,  in  June 
158,  in  July  108 :  thus,  for  the  five  months  from 
March  to  July  inclusive,  making  an  average  of 
about  154  a  month,  or  at  the  rate  of  1850  a  year. 
The  actual  number  of  bankruptcies  in  the  year 
1793  was  1304,  which  was  considerably  more 
than  twice  the  number  that  had  happened  in  any 
preceding  year,  with  the  exception  only  of  ttie 
year  1778,  when  rather  more  than  half  as  many 
had  happened. 

Many  of  the  houses  that  came  down  in  this  com- 
mercial storm  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1793 
were  of  old  standing  and  great  eminence;  and 
their  liabilities  were  of  an  amount  proportioned  to 
the  extent  to  which  their  business  had  been  carried 
on,  and  the  confidence  that  had  been  universally 
reposed  in  their  wealth  and  stability.  Chalmers, 
who  endeavours  to  show  that  the  shock  thus  given 
to  the  system  of  the  national  credit  and  trade  had 
.  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  which,  after  having  been  for  some  time 
manifestly  inevitable,  broke  out  in  the  beginning 
of  February  in  this  year,  has  preserved  some  inte- 
resting details  of  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  the  panic.  "  The  first  bankruptcy,"  he  states, 
*''  which  created  suspicion,  from  its  amount,  was 
the  failure  of  Donald  and  Burton,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1793.  They  were  engaged  in  the  most 
uncertain  of  all  traffics — in  the  trade  of  com — in 
speculations  on  American  com ;  but  they  had  sus- 
tained no  loss  from  the  war.  On  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  19th  of  February,  the  Bank  of  England 
threw  out  the  paper  of  Lane,  Son,  and  Eraser,  who 
had  never  recovered  the  shocks  of  the  American 
war ;  and  next  morning  they  stopped  payment,  to 

*  Chalmeta's  Historical  View.  p.  2S5. 
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the  amount  of  almost  a  million  of  money.  This 
great  failure  invoked  tbe  fate  of  several  very  sub- 
stantial traders ;  but  none  of  those  houses  haid  sus- 
tained any  damage  from  the  war.  Suspicion  was 
now  carried  up  to  alarm ;  and  every  merchant  and 
every  banker  who  was  concerned  in  the  circulation 
of  negociable  paper  met  with  unusual  obstructions 
in  their  daily  business ;  yet  it  was  not  till  the  1 6th 
of  March  that  the  long-established  house  of  Burton, 
Forbes,  and  Gregory  stopped,  which  was  followed, 
on  the  I8th^  by  the  failure  of  their  correspondents, 
Caldwell  and  Company,  of  Liverpool,  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  a  million.  Still,  neither  of  these  great 
circulators  of  paper  had  sustained  any  loss  from 
the  war ;  and,  as  suspicion  had  been  carried  up  to 
alarm,  alarm  was  now  magnified  into  panic."* 
The  real  cause  of  the  mischief  Chalmers  finds  in 
the  great  number  and  reckless  operations  of  the 
country  banks,  which  within  the  last  few  years 
had  risen  in  almost  every  market-town.  Of  2*79 
of  these  establishments,  of  which  he  had  a  list,  no 
fewer  than  204  issued  what  were  called  optional 
notes,  that  is,  notes  which  the  bank  reserved  to 
itself  the  option  of  paying  either  in  London  or  in 
the  country ;  and  of  these  7 1  stopped  payment  in 
this  year,  1793.  "  Their  notes,"  says  Chalmers, 
^*  came  oftener,  and  in  greater  numbers,  to  London, 
than  were  welcome  in  the  shops  of  London.  These 
notes  became  discredited,  not  only  in  proportion  as 
the  supply  was  greater  than  die  demand  for  them, 
bat  as  the  banks  were  distant  and  unknown.  The 
projects  and  arts  by  which  those  notes  were  pushed 
into  the  circle  of  trade  were  regarded  with  a  very 
evil  eye  by  those  who,  in  this  management,  saw 
great  imprudence  in  many,  and  a  little  fraudulence 
in  some.  When  suspicion  stalked  out  to  create 
alarm,  and  alarm  ran  about  to  excite  panic,  more 
than  300  country  banks  in  England  sus^ned  a 
shock ;  all  were  shaken ;  upwards  of  100  stopped ; 
some  pf  which,  however,  afterwards  went  on  in 
their  usual  course  of  punctual  payments.'*  t  The 
entire  number  of  country  banks  in  England  and 
Wales,  at  this  time,  has  been  variously  stated  at 
from  280  to  above  4004  The  bankrupts  of  the 
disastrous  spring  and  summer  of  1793  were 
chiefly,  Chalmers  asserts,  country  bankers  and 
country  traders.  Few  foreign  merchants,  he  af- 
firms, failed.  Macpherson  also  agrees  that  the 
countij  banks,  "which  were  multiplied  greatly 

beyond  the  demand  of  the  country, and 

whose  eagerness  to  push  their  notes  into  circula- 
tion had  laid  the  foundation  of  their  own  misfor- 
tunes, were  among  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  con- 
sequently the  greatest  spreaders  of  distress  and 
ruin  among  those  connected  with  them."  "  And 
they  were  also,"  he  adds,  "  the  chief  cause  of  the 
great  drain  of  cash  from  the  Bitnk  of  England,  ex- 
ceeding every  demand  of  the  kind  for  about  ten 
years  back."  § 

In  the  universal  alarm,  applications  from  various 

•  Chamben'g  Historical  View,  p.  M7. 

t  Ibid.  P.M9. 

I  See  Macphanon'i  Annals  of  Commerce,  W.  266. 

f  Ibid. 


quarters  were  made  to  the  government ;  and  at 
length,  on  Monday  the  22nd  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt 
called  together  a  number  of  gentlemen,  at  his 
house,  to  take  their  opinion  as  to  a  proposition  for 
the  revival  of  commercial  credit,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  by  a  parliamentary  advance  €i 
exchequer  bills  to  parties  possessed  of  real  capital* 
There  was  much  disunion  and  difference  of  opinion 
at  this  meetmg;  but  m  the  end  it  was  agreed  that 
eleven  of  the  leading  merchants  present,  being 
principally  those  who  had  expressed  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  seeing  their  way  to  any  remedy  for 
the  universally  admitted  evil,  should  assemble 
again  on  the  following  day  at  the  Mansion-House, 
to  take  the  plan  submitted  by  the  minister  into 
further  consideration.  At  this  second  meeting  it 
was,  afler  another  long  discussion,  unanimously 
agreed,  **  that  the  interposition  of  parliament  was 
necessary,  and  that  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills, 
under  certain  regulations  and  stipulations,  was  the 
best  practicable  remedy.'*  A  representation  to  this 
effect  having  been  drawn  up,  a  copy  of  it  was  im- 
mediately laid  before  Mr.  Pitt,  who  lost  no  time 
in  callinff  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  subject ;  and  on  the  25th,  on  his  motion,  a 
select  committee  was  appointed,  *^  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  present  state  of  commercial  credit,  and 
to  report  their  opinion  and  observations  thereupon 
to  the  House."  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
brought  up  by  the  chairman  (the  Lord  Mayor)  on 
the  29th.  It  embodied  a  statement  which  had  been 
made  to  the  committee  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer (Pitt),  to  the  effect  that,  according  to  repre- 
sentations which  had  been  made  to  him  from  many 
different  quarters,  the  failures  which  had  taken 
place  had  begun  by  a  run  on  those  houses  whidi 
had  issued  circulating  paper  without  being  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  capital,  but  the  consequences 
had  soon  extended  themselves  so  far  as  to  affect 
many  houses  of  great  solidity,  and  possessed  of 
fundff  much  more  than  sufficient  ultimatelv  to 
answer  all  demands  upon  them,  although  these 
funds  could  not  be  converted  into  money  or  nego- 
ciable securities  in  time  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the 
moment.  The  mere  sudden  discredit  of  the  paper 
issued  by  many  of  the  country  banks,  Pitt  went  on 
to  observe,  had  of  itself  produced  a  deficiency  of 
the  circulating  medium,  occasioning  material  in- 
convenience in  mercantile  transactions.  Then,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  circumstances  in  which  tbey 
were  placed  had  induced  bankers  and  others  to 
keep  in  their  hands  greater  quantities  of  money 
than  usual,  so  that  large  sums  were  in  this  way 
kept  out  of  circulation,  and  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  procuring  the  usual  advances  on 
bills  of  exchange,  particularly  on  those  of  long 
date.  Finally,  many  persons  possessed  of  lar^^ 
stocks  of  goods  could  at  the  present  moment  nei- 
ther dispose  of  them  nor  raise  money  on  their  cre- 
dit ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  usual  orders  to 

•  Thd  notion  wu  inggestMi  in  a  loltflr  to  Pitt  bt  Sir  Jolm  akidair 
on^ciethof  AfffU.  SeeSirJohn'iHiil«r7ortlMB«miM(3Mcdil.), 
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manufiEu^turera  were  interrupted,  and  numbers  of 
their  working  people  thrown  out  of  employment 
It  is  said  that  many  of  the  workmen  who  were 
clischarged  and  thrown  idle  at  this  crisis  enlisted 
in  the  army,  and  many  others  emigrated  to  foreign 
countries.*  The  statement  made  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  report  proceeded  to  relate,  was 
borne  out  by  facts  which  several  members  of  the 
committee  mentioned  as  having  fallen  under  their 
personal  information.  Mr.  Thornton,  for  instance, 
was  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  five  or  six 
mercantile  houses,  possessed  of  quantities  of  goods 
abundantly  sufficient  to  cover  their  liabilities,  but 
which  they  could  neither  sell  nor  convert  into  mo- 
ney, so  that  they  were  under  very  great  apprehen- 
sion of  being  shortly  obliged  to  stop  payment.  He 
had  been  lately  appointed  a  trustee  ror  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  a  London  firm,  with  extensive  connex- 
ions in  the  country,  which,  after  suspending  pay- 
ments for  three  weeks,  had  been  enabled  to  pay  its 
acceptances,  and  within  a  twelvemonth  would  dis- 
charge all  its  debts,  and  probably  find  itself  in  pos- 
session of  a  surplus  of  100,000/.  Other  cases  of 
a  similar  kind  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chiswell.  Mr.  Gilbert  Innes, 
a  director  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  being 
examined  by  the  committee,  stated  that  that  coun- 
try was  in  very  great  distress — that  the  two  char- 
tered banks  there  would  not  be  able  much  longer, 
with  prudence  to  themselves,  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  and  support  either  to  different 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments  or  to 
the  country  banks ;  and  consequently,  if  something 
was  not  immediately  done  by  government,  a  very 
general  commercial  ruin  might  be  expected,  in- 
volving many  houses  of  undoubtedly  ample  means. 
The  distress  which  threatened  the  Scotch  manu- 
facturers arose  not  so  much,  in  Mr.  Innes's  opi- 
nion, from  a  failure  of  the  usual  markets  for  their 
goods,  as  from  the  difficulty  of  discounting,  either  in 
London  or  in  Scotland,  the  long-dated  bills  re- 
ceived from  the  purchasers  of  their  goods.  Great 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  belonging  to 
Scotch  manufacturers  were  then  in  London,  which 
used  when  sold  to  be  paid  fur  in  bills  at  three 
months  for  a  small  part,  and  at  from  six  to  four- 
teen months  for  the  rest,  but  which  now  either 
remained  unsold  or  were  disposed  of  at  a  loss  for 
cash,  in  consequence  of  the  long-dated  bills  not 
being  negociable.  The  Scotch  manufacturers  fre- 
quently borrowed  money  for  the  purposes  of  their 
business  on  personal  bonds,  a  great  part  of  which 
money  had  been  called  for  at  Whitsunday  next 
(the  15th  of  May)  ;  and  from  the  state  of  credit 
in  Scotland  this  witness  had  reason  to  think  that 
the  manufacturers  would  not,  as  usual,  be  able  to 
answer  this  call  by  borrowing  again  on  their  for- 
mer securities.  Innes  believed  that  the  quantity 
of  paper  circulated  by  the  country  banks  m  Scot- 
land had  of  late  been  considerably  diminished,  and 
their  discounts  on  bills  of  exchange  greatly  so  since 
the  present  troubles  began ;.  but  the  circulation  of 

*  MacphenoD,  Anub  of  Conuii(>rce,  ir.  267,  note. 


the  metropolitan  bank  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected was,  he  stated,  nearly  the  same  as  usual, 
and  the  assistance  given  by  it  to  the  country 
greatly  superior  to  what  it  had  given  at  any  former 
period.  Mr.  Macdowal,  member  for  Glasgow,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  committee,  stated  that  he 
had  just  returned  from  that  city,  where  he  had 
found  '*  all  the  commercial  houses  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  greatest  distress,  from  the  late  stagna- 
tion of  commercial  credit  and  total  want  of  private 
confidence."  The  banks  at  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Greenock  had  not  for  some  time  past  discounted  to 
any  extent,  from  their  notes  being  poured  in  upon 
them  for  gold»  and  from  the  alarm  which  the  state 
of  credit  in  London  had  occasioned.  In  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  and  the  places  connected  with  them  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scotland,  there  were  about  160,000 
m%n,  women,  and  children  dependent  for  employ- 
ment upon  the  manufacturers ;  and  in  Glasgow  a 
very  great  number  of  these  working-people  had 
been  weady  discharged.  Looking  to  the  whole  case, 
the  committee  came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  advisable  to  adopt  the  plan  which  had 
been  proposed,  of  assisting  houses  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient means,  and  which  could  give  the  necessary 
security,  by  advances  of  public  money ;  and  the 
report  recommended  that  the  amount  of  exchequer 
bills  to  be  issued  for  this  purpose  should  be 
5,000,000}.  instead  of  3,000,000/.,  as  originally 
suggested.  When  the  report  was  read  in  the 
House,  a  short  debate  took  place  on  the  question 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  following  day.  Fox  said  that 
he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
proposed  measure,  but  yet  he  confessed,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  he  wanted 
nerves  to  give  it  a  decided  opposition.  ^  It  seemed 
to  him  a  business  of  a  very  anomalous  nature,  nor 
had  he  ever  heard  of  a  system  in  any  shape  similar 
having  been  hitherto  adopted  or  thought  of.'' 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Grey  also  objected  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional influence  and  control  which  the  plan 
would  enable  the  government  to  exercise  over  the 
commerce  of  the  country ;  and  they  urged  that,  if 
the  proposed  advances  of  money  to  parties  in  diffi- 
culty really  were  expedient,  they  ought  to  be  left 
to  be  made  by  the  Bank,  whose  proper  business  it 
was  to  lend  money  to  all  who  could  offer  it  suffi- 
cient security.  On  the  next  day,  the  30th,  the 
subject  was  again  warmly  discussed,  when  Fox  re- 
iterated his  objections  at  greater  length,  and  was 
supported  by  Francis,  and  M.  A.  Taylor;  but 
nobody  ventured  formally  to  move  a  negative  to 
Pitt's  proposition,  that  his  majesty  should  be  ena- 
bled to  direct  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount  of 
5,000,000/.,  to  be  issued  to  commissioners,  to  be 
by  them  advanced,  under  certain  regulations  and 
restrictions,  for  the  assistance  and  accommodation 
of  such  persons  as  should  be  desirous  of  receiving 
the  same,  on  due  security  being  given  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  sum  so  advanced  within  a  time  to 
be  limited.  The  minister  and  his  friends  expressed 
perfect  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  measure,  if  it 
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should  be  only  brought  into  operation  without  any 
considerable  delay.  Pitt  said ''  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  business,  the  Bank  had  declined  interfering, 
because  the  species  of  the  security  to  be  given  was 
not  such  as  the  Bank  had  been  accustomed  to  receive. 
The  measure  now  proposed  was  of  a  temporary 
nature.  The  practice  of  the  Bank  upon  discount 
was  permanent.  The  Bank  took  securities  for 
what  business  they  transacted  in  this  way  at  two 
months.  The  security  to  be  given  here  was  not 
determinable  at  that  time,  and  the  deposit  was  of  a 
nature  which  the  Bank  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  act  upon.'*  The  resolution  having  been  agreed 
to,  it  was  reported  to  the  House  the  next  day,  and 
a  bill  pursuant  to  it  brought  in,  which  underwent 
some  discussion,  two  days  after  on  the  motion  for 
committing  it,  but  was  carried  triumphantly 
through  all  its  stages.  The  advances,  which  wtfre 
to  bear  interest'  at  the  rate  of  2^d,  per  day  on  the 
100/.,  and  were  to  be  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
4000/.,  were  authorised  to  be  made  on  security 
approved  by  the  commissioners,  or  on  the  deposit 
of  goods  of  double  the  value  of  the  sums  advanced, 
to  be  lodged  in  warehouses,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  commissioners,  if  in  London,  or  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  customs  or  excise,  if  in  Bristol,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  or  Leith. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  effect  of  this 
measui^  was  immediate  and  powerful.  ''  The  very 
first  intimation,"  says  Macpherson,  *'  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  support  the  merchants 
operated  all  over  the  country  like  a  charm,  and  in 
a  great  degree  superseded  the  necessity  of  the  re- 
lief by  an  almost  instantaneous  restoration  of  mu- 
tual confidence.*'  *  The  entire  number  of  appli- 
cations for  advances  out  of  the  5,000,000/.  granted 
by  parliament  was  332 ;  and  the  entire  amount 
applied  for  was  only  3,855,624/.  The  applications 
by  45  parties  for  1,215,000/.  of  this  sum  were 
afterwards  withdrawn  or  2K>t  persisted  in ;  and  49 
applications,  for  438,324/.,  were  rejected,  as  not 
coming  within  the  intention  of  the  act,  or  from  the 
inability  of  the  parties  to  give  the  required  security ; 
so  that  the  whole  amount  that  was  actually  ad- 
vanced was  2,202,200/.,  to  238  appUcanto.  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  printed  by  Chalmers,  the 
following  were  nearly  the  sums  granted  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  : — To  London, 
989,'700/. ;  to  Glasgow,  319,130/. ;  to  Manchester, 
246,500/.;  to  Liverpool,  137,020/.;  to  Bristol, 
41,500/. ;  to  Leith,  25,750/. ;  to  Paisley,  31,000/. ; 
to  Dundee,  16,000/. ;  to  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and 
Banff,  4000/.  each ;  and  to  other  places,  3l0,000/.t 
(or  rather  383,000/.,  if  we  are  to  account  for  the 
distribution  of  the  entire  amount  advanced).  Of 
the  2,202,000/.  every  farthing  was  repaid,  together 
with  interest  amounting  to  13,033/.  (or  4348/.  be- 
3'ond  the  ex|)enseB  of  management);  and  of  the 
'238  persons  who  were  assisted,  only  two  became 
bankrupt.     Long  before  the  end  of  the  year  coufi- 
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denoe  was  perfectly  restored,  and  the  facility  of  - 
raising  money  both  in  London  and  in  the  coontn 
had  become  as  great  as  it  usually  is  in  a  heaitby 
state  of  the  commercial  system.  The  bankruptcies 
announced  in  the  Gazette  for  the  last  five  montks 
of  the  year  1793  were  only  at  the  rate  of  about  74 
a  month,  or  not  half  as  many  as  the  preceding  five 
months  had  produced. 

In  Scotland,  Chalmers  affirms,  the  commercial 
distress  during  this  crisis,  though  great,  was  much 
less  than  in  England.  Adam  Smith  has  given  in 
account  of  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1765 
(the  5  Geo.  III.  c.  49)  which  suppressed  the  ten 
and  five  shilling  bank-notes  till  then  circulated  in 
Scotland,  and  also  what  were  there  called  optional 
notes,  that  is,  notes  containing  a  clause  by  whidi 
the  bank  *'  promised  payment  to  the  bearer,  either 
as  soon  as  the  not^  should  be  presented,  or,  in  tk 
option  of  the  directors,  six  months  after  such  pre- 
sentment, together  with  the  Ic^al  interest  for  the 
said  six  months."  '*  The  directors  of  some  of 
those  banks,"  continues  Smith,  **  sometimes  took 
advantage  of  this  optional  clause,  and  sometimes 
threatened  those  who  demanded  gold  and  silver  in 
exchange  for  a  considerable  number  of  their  notes, 
that  they  would  take  advantage  of  it  miless  such 
demanders  would  content  themselves  with  a  part 
of  what  they  demanded.  The  promissory  notes  of 
those  banking  companies  constituted  at  that  time 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland, 
which  this  uncertainty  of  payment  necessarily  de- 
graded below  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  money. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  abuse  (which  pre- 
vailed chiefly  in  1762, 1763,  and  1764),  while  the 
exchange  between  London  and  Carlisle  was  at  pv, 
that  between  London  and  Dumfries  would  aome- 
times  be  4  per  cent,  against  Dumfries,  though  this 
town  is  not  thirty  miles  distant  fkom  Gaurlisle.'*  * 
The  Act  of  1765  at  once  restored  the  exchange  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  to  its  natnral  state ; 
and  Chalmers  attributes  to  the  greater  circumspee- 
tion  introduce  from  that  era  into  the  bankii^ 
system  of  the  latter  country  much  of  the  compsn-' 
tive  stability  which  it  was  now  found  to  possen. 
The  following  account  is  given  in  a  letter  whieh 
he  quotes  from  a  Glasgow  correspondent : — **  The 
distress  began  to  be  felt  here  in  a  few  days  after  it 
began  in  London  in  the  month  of  February  last ; 
but  we  had  no  failures  till  the  28th  of  March,  when 
the  banking-house  of  Murdoch,  Robertson,  and  Co. 
were  made  bankrupts  for  about  115,000/.  This  was 
followed  by  the  banking-house  of  A.  6.  and  A. 
Thompsons,  who  owed  about  47,000/.  The  first 
will  pay  every  shilling  to  their  creditors ;  and  it  b 
supposed  that  the  last  will  do  so  aW  One  or  two 
more  of  the  country  banks  in  the  "wdt  of  ScoUand 
were  under  temporary  difficulties,  li^  made  no 
pause;  and,  having  got  assistance,  tbe^j^yt  en; 
and,  as  all  the  other  banks  did,  drew  in  tli^^^^ 
and  lessened  their  engagements.  SozzieX^  j 
banks  here  did  certainly  continue  to  diaooux&S^U 
bills,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  formerly.       ^ 
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the  banks  were  under  the  necessity  of  allowing 
many  of  such  bills  as  they  held  to  be  renewed  at 
two  or  three  months'  date,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  according  to  circumstances,  which,  in  fact, 
was  the  same  thing  as  a  new  discount.  In  this 
way  all  our  banks  have  been  going  on  to  this  hour, 
by  making  renewals  when  they  could  not  obtain 
payment,  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  amount  at 
every  renewal,  so  as  gradually  to  draw  in  their 
funds."  •  It  is  pretty  evident  from  this  state- 
ment, however,  that  the  utmost  the  generality  of 
the  Scotch  banks  were  able  or  even  attempted  to 
do  was  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  the  accommo- 
dation which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  give  to 
the  public  appears  to  have  been  all  at  once,  not 
merely  restricted,  but  entirely  withdrawn. 

Chalmers  conceives  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  bankruptcies  which  took  place  in  1792 
and  1793  was,  in  great  part  at  least,  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  commercial  ac- 
tivity and  prosperity  of  the  preceding  eight  or  nine 
years ;  and  to  illustrate  this  view  of  the  matter  he 
refers  to  a  statement  made  by  Lord  Kaims,  which 
in  his  lordship's  own  words  is  as  follows  : — "  In 
Scotland,  an  innocent  bankrupt,  imprisoned  for 
debt,  obtains  liberty  by  a  process  called  cessio 
bonorum.  From  the  year  16^  to  1 744  there  were 
but  twenty-four  processes  of  that  kind;  which 
shows  how  languidly  trade  was  earned  on  while 
the  people  remained  still  ignorant  of  their  advan- 
tages by  the  Union.  From  that  time  to  the  year 
1771  there  have  been  thrice  that  number  every 
year,  taking  one  year  with  another;  an  evident 
proof  of  the  late  rapid  progress  of  commerce  in 
Scotland.  Every  one  is  roused  to  venture  his 
small  stock,  though  every  one  cannot  be  success- 
ful." f  ^  That  is  to  say,  apparently,  that,  while  the 
average  number  of  bankruptcies  in  Scotland  during 
the  half  century  ending  with  1744  was  not  quite 
one  in  the  two  years,  the  average  number  in  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  was  seventy-two  annually, 
or  a  hundred  and  forty-four  times  as  many  as  before. 
Of  course,  where  there  is  no  trade  there  can  be  no 
bankruptcies;  aud  a  busy  and  extending  trade, 
with  its  'elements  of  speculation  and  adventure, 
will  produce  more  than  its  due  proportion  of 
bankruptcies,  as  compared  with  a  trade  which 
neither  overflows  its  old  channels  nor  seeks  new 
ones.  If  bankruptcies  really  increased  in  Scotland 
after  1744  at  the  rate  Kaims  seems  to  assert,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  must  have  begun  from 
that  epoch  not  only  to  extend  itself  rapidly  beyond 
its  ancient  limits,  but  altogether  to  change  its  cha- 
racter. The  natural  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
commercial  system  of  England  may  be  held  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  gradual  augmentation  in 
the  annual  .number  of  bankruptcies  from  1762, 
for  example,  when  it  was  205,  to  1792,  when  it 
y  WMM  628— -or  the  prosperity  of  the  seven  years  from 
^"^;1'784  to  1791  may  of  itself  have  been  enough  to 
J^Wttc  the  number  in  that  interval  from  5 17  to  604 ; 
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but  it  must  have  been  something  else  than  this 
constantly  operating  cause  which  suddenly  more 
than  doubled  it  two  years  after.  I^  indeed,  the 
prosperity  was  in  a  great  degree  only  apparent  or 
hollow,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  how  the 
crash  should  have  been  the  greater  the  longer  it 
was  deferred — how  the  downfall  of  the  house  of 
cards  should  have  made  the  more  wide-spread 
ruin  the  higher  it  had  been  raised.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  have  actually  been  the  case  in  so  far  as 
the  system  of  trade  which  had  arisen  was  kept  up 
by  a  paper  currency  not  representing  any  real  ca- 
pital. Such  support  is  like  that  given  to  the  phy- 
sical system  of  an  individual  by  alcohol  or  opium. 

Another  consolatory  view  which  Chalmers  takes 
is,  that  this  crisis  was  upon  the  whole  certainly 
productive  of  more  good  than  evil.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  a  passage  which  he  gives  from  another 
letter  of  his  Glasgow  correspondent,  written  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1793  :— "  The  truth  is,  that  most 
of  us  are  of  opinion  that  the  late  stagnation  has 
been  essceedingly  useful  to  our  trade ;  and  that,  if 
it  does  not  proceed  too  far,  it  will  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  consequences  to  men  of  real 
capital.  For  previous  thereto  the  sales  were  so 
rapid,  the  returns  so  quick,  and  money  so  abun- 
dant, that  much  business  was  established  upon 
little  better  than  mere  paper  circulation,  or  specu- 
lation alone,  which  is  now  at  an  end.  The  wages 
of  our  labourers,  too,  had  got  to  such  a  height,  that 
we  must  in  all  probability  have  been  gradually  un- 
dermined in  foreign  markets  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers ;  and,  if  this  had  once  occurred,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  difficult  to  recover  from 
than  any  temporary  shock  like  the  present.  Be- 
sides, these  high  wages  occasioned  much  idleness 
and  dissipation ;  and  much  of  the  time  of  our 
workmen  wa^  consequently  spent  in  alehouses, 
where  they  became  politicians  and  government- 
mongers,  restless  and  discontented.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  all 
which  has  hitherto  happened  has  been  for  the 
best."*  All  this,  however,  only  goes  to  show 
that  the  storm  that  cleared  the  atmosphere  was 
needed  for  that  purpose — ^not  that  the  destruction 
it  wrought  was  a  good  thing  in  itself. 

This  storm,  however,  which  had  almost'wrecked 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  England,  Chalmera 
considers  to  have,  even  at  the  time,  very  little  de- 
ranged the  trade  of  Scotland.  The  total  official 
value  of  the  exports  from  Scotland,  which  had 
been  1,170,076/.  in  1789,  and  1,230,884/.  in 
1792,  was  in  1793  only  brought  down  to 
1,024,751/.  Of  the  shipping  of  that  country  the 
entire  tonnage,  which  was  154,409  tons  in  1790, 
and  157,098  in  1791,  was  154,857  in  1792,  and 
155,315  in  1793.  The  quantity  of  linen  cloth 
manufactured  in  Scotland  for  sale,  which  was 
18,739,725  yards  in  1791,  rose  to  21,065,386 
in  1792,  and  was  still  20,676,620  in  1793. 
From  these  facts  this  writer  infers  **that  the  com- 
me  cial  affairs  of  Scotland  were  little  embarrassed 
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by  the  impeded  circulation  in  1*793,  and  still  less 
by  the  commencement  of  war.**  "  And,"  he  con- 
dudea,  **  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  had  not 
any  unusual  bankruptcies  happened  in  England 
during  1793  from  the  imprudent  management  of 
country  banks,  her  trade  and  shipping  had  been 
little  lessened  by  sudden  hostilities."  * 

The  history  of  our  foreign  trade  during  the  war 
will  be  most  conveniently  and  distinctly  traced  by 
taking  first  and  by  itself  the  space  of  four  years 
that  elapsed  before  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ment^ by  the  Bank.  In  the  year  1793,  the  last 
of  the  peace,  the  official  value  of  the  total  im- 
ports into  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
19,659,358/. ;  that  of  the  exports  thence  to  all 
parU  of  the  world,  24,905,200/.t  For  the  first 
four  years  of  the  war  the  annual  imports  and  exports 
are  stated  to  have  been  as  follow  : — in  1793,  im- 
ports 19, 255,116/.,  exports  20,388,828/. ;  in  1794, 
importo  22,276,915/.,  exports  26,748,083/.;  in 
1 795,  imporU  22,736,889/.,  exporU  27,123,338/.; 
in  1796,  imports  23,187,319/.,  exports  30,5x8,913/. 
So  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  year  of 
hostilities  only,  our  trade  would  appear,  by  these 
accounts,  to  hAve  been  not  only  steadily  progressive 
during  this  space,  but  to  have  advanced  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  even  in  the  previous  season 
of  peace.  From  1793  to  1796,  taking  imports 
and  exports  together,  the  augmentation  is  made  to 
have  amounted  to  not  less  than  36  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  one-third,  which  was  very  nearly  double 
the  augmentation  that  took  place  in  the  three  years 
from  1789  to  1792. 

The  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  en- 
tered inward  and  cleared  outward,  however,  in 
these  four  years  scarcely  bears  out  these  accounts 
of  imports  and  exports.  The  tonnage  of  the  ships 
entered  inward  in  1792,  was,  as  stated  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  1,891,711  tons;  of  those  cleared  out- 
ward, 1,739,300.^  For  the  four  following  years 
the  amounts,  as  they  are  to  be  collected  from  the 
official  tables,  were — ^in  1793,  inward  1,675,327 
tons,  outward  1,427,234;  in  1794,  inward 
1,786,091,  outward  1,600,817;  in  1795,  inward 
1,632,815,  outward  1,528,017;  in  1796,  inward 
1,995,018,  outward  1,632,984.  According  to 
this  indication  the  entire  increase  of  trade  from 
1793  to  1796  would  be  only  about  16  per  cent 
Still,  this  account  also  establishes  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  increase,  and  one  of  considerable 
amount$    The  net  revenue  of  the  customs,  which 
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Vtow,  oppoafte  to  p.  815).  the  tonnan  of  the  shipe 
in  1796  is  made  1,738,980  tons.  The  exoen  of  about  100«000 
over  the  amount  to  be  collected  from  the  detailed  aooonnt  of  Mae- 
phemm  (Aonala  of  Commaree,  iv.  400),  Is  on  the  Britiah  ahipt:  both 
•tatementa  agree  in  making  the  tonnajre  of  the  foreign  ships  cleared 
outward  478,858  tons.  If  we  follow  thb  statement  of  the  shipping 
in  Chalmers,  the  augmentation  of  trade  thereby  indicated  in  the  three 
years  f^om  1793  to  1796  would  be  above  80  per  cent.  The  accuracy 
of  the  oiBoial  aeeount  of  exports  for  1796  wai^  it  aaems,  olijectad  to  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  when  a  memlwr  pointed  out  pwticularly 
the  article  of  coffee,  as  stated  to  be  exported  to  the  incredible  value  of 
6,000,000/.,  Mr.  Pitt  allowed  that  there  might  be  a  mistake  in  that 
article  (Maephenon,  Annals  of  Commeroe,  iv.  381,  note).    But  in 


had  been  4,027,230/.  in  1792.  was  3,978,645/,  in 
1793,  3,565,1172.  in  1794,  3,569,560/.  in  1794, 
3,651,757/.  in  1795,  and  4,111,105/.  in  1796. 
But,  for  the  reasons  already  explained,  very  little 
can  be  made  of  this  last  series  of  figures  as  an  in- 
dex of  the  progress  of  our  foreign  trade.  * 

The  effect  of  the  commencement  of  hositilities 
with  France,  of  course,  was  at  once  to  extinguidi 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  and  growing  trade 
which  had  for  some  years  been  carried  on  directly 
between  the  two  countries,  under  the  treaty  of  1786. 
The  treaty  itself  was  at  an  end  ;  and  to  the  natural 
difficulties  interposed  by  the  war  were  added  poa- 
tive  prohibitions  by  the  one  power  against  the  ex- 
portation of  almost  every  species  of  goods  which  the 
other  would  receive,  and  the  importation  of  nearly 
everything  which  the  other  would  allow  to  leave  its 
dominions.  The  trade,  accordingly,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  indicated  by  the  entries  at  the  Custom- 
house, was  speedily  reduced  to  a  very  small  matter. 
In  1792,  as  we  have  seen,  our  imports  from  France 
were  valued  at  717)634/.,  our  exports  thither  at 
1,228,165/.  In  1793  the  imporU  are  sUted  in 
the  accounts  of  the  inspector-general  at  121,027/., 
the  exports  at  228,887/. ;  in  1794,  the  imports  at 
167/.,  the  exports  at  34,543/. ;  in  1 795,  the  imports 
at  10,362/.,  the  exports  at  78,652/. ;  in  1796,  the 
imports  at  14,655/.,  the  exports  at  7,975/.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  actual  trade  continued  to  be 
much  greater  than  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
from  these  figures :  considerable  quantities  of  Bri- 
tish manufactured  goods,  in  particular,  are  known 
to  have  throughout  the  war  constantly  found  their 
wav  into  the  dominions  of  France,  in  violation  and 
debance,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  laws  of  both 
countries. 

Flanders,  or  the  Netherlands,  had  been  OYcrnm 
by  France,  and  wrested  from  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  before  the  war  with  England 
began ;  yet  for  6ome  years  our  trade  with  the  Fle- 
mings still  continues  to  make  a  large  figure  in  the 
annual  official  accounts.  Our  imports  from  Flan- 
ders, which  in  1792  had  amounted  to  132,289/., 
are  still  set  down  in  1793  at  120,180/.,  and  in 
1794  at  76,820/. ;  and  our  exports  thither,  which 
in  1792  had  been  1,031,092/.,  only  fell  to  776.189/. 
in  1793,  and  to  671,882  in  .1794  Up  to  this 
time  the  Netherlands  appear  to  have  been  still 
regarded  by  the  English  government  as  part  of  the 
dominions  of  our  ally,  the  emperor ;  and  the  cus- 
tomary amount  of  the  exports  and  imports  was 
only  reduced  by  the  French  occupation  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps  its  still  unsettled  or  uneasy 
state  under  its  new  masters.  In  1795,  howeva, 
the  trade  with  Flanders,  having  been  generally 
prohibited  and  declared  illegal,  disappears  from  the 
inspector-general's  returns  as  completely  as  the 
trade  with  France :  the  imports  for  that  year  are 

flict  the  anonnt  of  foreign  (onder  which  is  inchided  eolonial)  mm- 
chandiBe  exported  in  1790^  u  iMad  inthe  eOdal  Momu^  ttMUteao 
remarlcable  increase  upon  its  amoant  ftr  some  year*  pracedlng.  It  is 
10,0CS.680/.  in  1794.  10.78ft.lS6/.  in  179&»  and  n.41«.6»S/. la  17M. 
And  the  next  year  the  incnase  was  atiU  sraater  than  this. 
*  See  ante.  p.  629. 
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set  down  at  only  4,287/.,  the  exports  at  only 
13,508/.  In  1796  the  imports  were  7,067/.,  the 
exports  65,054/.  This  slight  improvement,  which 
was  maintained  and  extended  in  subsequent  years, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  a  proclamation  by  the  king 
in  council,  which  was  issued  in  the  beginning  of 
September  in  that  year,  permitting  all  kinds  of 
British  and  foreign  merchandize,  except  military 
and  naval  stores,  to  be  exported  from  Great  Britain 
in  vessels  belonging  to  any  friendly  power,  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  dso  to  Holland  and  any  part  of 
Italy.  "The  Dutch  government,"  Macpherson 
states,  "considering  this  indulgence  as  a  scheme 
for  draining  their  country  of  its  ready  money,  issued 
a  counter-proclamation,  in  the  strongest  terms  en- 
joining their  countrymen  not  to  engage  in  such  a 
trade,  and  strictly  prohibiting  the  entry  of  British 
goods  in  their  ports.  They  also  required  the 
French  republic  to  adopt  a  similar  resolution.  But 
the  French,  though  they  had  already  prohibited 
the  importation  of  British  manufactures,  finding  it 
convenient  to  wink  at  a  clandestine  importation  of 
them,  were  unwilling  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  allies  in  enforcing  a  strict  adherence  to  a  line 
of  conduct,  which,  ic  is  said,  they  themselves  re- 
commended to  them.  At  last,  on  the  Dutch 
threatening  to  withdraw  their  prohibition,  the 
French  government  not  only  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  British  merchandize,  but  also  ordered 
that  all  British  goods  which  were  already  in  the 
country  should  be  exported,  and  that  all  persons 
attempting  to  evade  the  prohibition  should  be  stig- 
matized in  the  public  papers  as  brokers  of  England 
and  destroyers  of  French  industry."*  The  effect 
of  this  prohibition,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
threatened  or  apprehended,  although  it  was  not 
issued  till  the  2nd  of  November,  1796,  may  be 
partly  seen  in  the  insignificant  amount,  as  just 
stated,  of  our  exports  to  France  in  that  year. 

The  first  foreign  state,  after  France,  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  which  was  in  like  manner 
all  but  annihilated  by  the  war,  was  Holland,  which 
was  conquered  by  the  French  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1795.  In  1792,  the  official  value  of  our 
imports  from  Holland  had  been  801,534/.,  that  of 
our  exports  thither  l,516,449/.t  In  1793  the 
imports  are  set  down  at  806,305/.,  the  exports  at 
1,616,782/.;  and  in  1794  the  imports  had  in- 
creased to  1,013,351/.,  the  exporU  to  1,640,915/. 
But  in  1795  the  imports  were  only  119,586^.^  the 
exports  only  111,115/.  In  1796,  however,  the 
imports,  according  to  the  official  account,  had  risen 
again  to  309,933/.,  and  the  exporU  to  516,267/. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  1795,  France,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  with  Prussia,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July,  a 
similar  treaty  with  Spain,  which  latter  power,  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1796,  further  declared  war 
against  England.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1795, 
ako,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  proclaimed  his 
aeeeMion  from  the  coalition  against  the.  French 

*  Annals  of  Commerce,  ir.  380. 
t  See  ante,  i>.  633. 


republic;  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  had  made  peace  with 
France;  and  in  the  course  of  1796  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,  and  all  the 
other  princes  and  states  of  Italy,  as  well  as  some 
of  those  of  Germany,  had  been  forced  to  follow 
these  examples.  "  The  French  government,"  ob- 
serves Macpherson,  *Sn  their  treaties  with  all 
those  powers  stipulated  the  most  favourable  terms 
for  the  commerce  of  France ;  and  they  expressly 
insisted  on  an  exclusion  of  British  vessels  from 
their  ports  as  the  condition  of  their  pacification 
with  some  of  them.  As  they  rightly  considered 
the  British  commerce  as  the  feeder  and  support  of 
the  war,  they  took  possession  of  the  port  of  Leg- 
horn, the  capital  station  of  the  British  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  seized  all  the  British  pro- 
perty found  in  it.  The  ports  of  all  the  continent 
of  Europe  were  now  shut  against  the  admission  of 
British  merchandise  by  authority  of  their  sove- 
reigns, except  the  British  port  of  Gibraltar,  those 
of  Turkey,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  the  three 
northern  powers."* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  these  first 
four  years  of  the  war,  various  acquisitions  were 
made  by  Great  Britain  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Europe.  In  1793  we  took  from  the  French  the 
island  of  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies  (15th  April), 
and  Pondicherry,  Chandemagore,  and  all  their 
other  settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  In  March 
and  April,  1794,  the  French  West  India  islands 
of  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  and  Guadaloupe,  with 
its  dependencies,  surrendered  [to  Sir  John  Jervis 
and  Sir  Charles  Grey;  and,  Uiough  Guadaloupe 
was  retaken  by  the  French  in  December  following, 
and  St.  Lucie  in  July,  1795,  the  latter  was  reco- 
vered in  May,  1796.  From  the  Dutch, 'again,  we 
took  Malacca,  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1795,  and  Amboyna  and  De- 
merara  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following.  Within 
Europe,  also,  we  acquired,  in  June,  1794,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Corsica,  which  we  held  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1797.  These  changes  ought  to 
be  kept  in  mind  in  reviewing  the  progress  of  our 
foreign  trade  for  the  first  four  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war. 

By  comparing  the  account  of  imports  and  ex- 
porU for  the  year  1796  with  that  for  1792,  it 
appears  that,  in  addition  to  France,  Holhmd, 
and  Flanders,  already  mentioned,  the  only  foreign 
countries  our  trade  with  which  suffered  any 
diminution  during  this  interval  were,  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Italy  (exclusive  of  Venice)  : — from  which  the 
imports  were  1,004,288/.  in  1792,  and  only 
299,796/.  in  1796;  and  to  which  the  exporte 
were  946,119/.  in  1792,  and  747,969/.  in  1796. 

Spain  : — ^the  imports  from  which  were  897,839/. 
in  1792,  and  809,880/.  in  1796;  the  exports  to 
which  were  794,101/.  in  1792,  and  546,125/.  in 
1796. 

*  AnaaU  of  Commerce,  Iv.  381 . 
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Portugal  and  Madbiba  : — from  which  the 
imports  were  977,819/.  in  1792,  and  677,772/.  in 
1796;  and  the  exports  to  which  were  754,622/. 
in  1792,  and  876,000/.  in  1796. 

Turkey  and  Egypt  : — from  which  the  imports 
were  290,599/.  in  1792,  and  150,182/.  in  1796; 
and  the  exports  to  which  were  273,785/.  in  1792, 
and  155,510/.  in  1796. 

Africa  (includin'j^  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope)  : — the  imports  from  which  were 
82,912/.  in  1792,  and  120,396/.  in  1796;  hut  the 
exports  to  which  were  1,367,918/.  in  1792,  and 
only  614,307/.  in  1796. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  was  the  de< 
crease  of  any  considerahle  amount,  except  only  in 
the  imports  from  Italy  and  the  exports  to  Africa ; 
and,  although  our  trade  with  Portugal,  Turkey,  and 
Africa  may  have  heen  depressed  by  the  state  of 
things  arising  out  of  the  war,  we  were  in  no  degree 
shut  out  by  the  war  from  our  customary  intercourse 
with  those  parts  of  the  world. 

There  was,  indeed,  likewise  some  slight  falling 
off  in  the  following  branches  of  the  trade  carried 
on  between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  portions 
or  dependencies  of  the  empire  : — 

British  America  : — from  which  the  imports 
were  255,797/.  in  1792,  and  268.776/.  in  1796; 
but  to  which  the  exports  were  1,119,991/.  in  1792, 
and  only  1,017,620/.  in  1796. 

Gibraltar  (with  the  Straits) : — the  imports 
from  which  were  13,153/.  in  1792,  and  28,593/. 
in  1796;  but  the  exports  to  which  were  197,224/. 
in  1792,  and  only  141,936/.  in  1796. 

Isle  op  Man  : — from  which  the  imports  were 
27,342/.  in  1792,  and  31,310/.  in  1796;  but  the 
exports  to  which  were  37,527/.  in  1792,  and  only 
36,446/.  in  1796. 

But  all  this — ^the  nearly  entire  loss  of  the  trade 
with  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  that  with  Holland  and  that  with  Italy, 
the  decrease  in  that  with  Spain  and  the  more 
considerable  falling  off  in  that  with  Africa,  the 
insigniBcant  decline  in  that  with  Portugal  and  that 
with  Turkey,  and  the  other  still  more  trifling  dif- 
ferences, of  a  merely  accidental  or  temporary  kind, 
which  turn  up  against  1796  on  a  comparison  of 
the  two  years — ^is  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  gain  in  the  following  cases  :— 

United  States  of  America  : — ^imports  from, 
1,038,706/.  in  1792,  2,080,970/.  in  1796;  ex- 
ports  to,  4,271,418/.  in  1792,  6,054,238/.  in  1796. 

Russia  :— imports  from,  1,708,670/.  in  1792, 
2,110,083/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  800,761/.  in 
1792,  766,896/.  in  1796. 

Germany  .—imports  from,  650,436/.  in  1792, 
2.082,275/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  2,139,110/.  in 
1792,  8,173,989/.  in  1796. 

Prussia  and  Poland  :— imports  from,  603,933/. 
in  1792, 1,304,386/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  167,036/. 
in  1792,  596.379/.  in  1796. 

Denmark  and  Norway:  —  imports  from, 
186,648/.  in  1792,  243,928/.  in  1796;  exports 
to,  312,720/.  in  1792,  509,783/.  in  1796. 


Sweden -.—imports  frt)m,  338,689^  in  1192, 
347.336/.  in  1796. 

Yenicb: — imports  from,  65,331/.  in  1792, 
75,257/.  in  1796;  exports  to,  17,112/.  in  1792, 
25,882/.  in  1796. 

Canaries: — imports  from,  10,222/.  in  1792, 
15,751/.  in  1796;  exporU  to,  17,277/.  in  1792, 
16,724^  in  1796. 

Foreign  West  Indies  :  —  imports  from, 
280,484/.  in  1792,  356,481/.  in  1796;  exports 
to,  106,623/.  in  1792,  107,328/.  in  1796. 

British  West  Indies:  —  imports  from, 
4,128,047/.  in  1792,  4,541,217/.  in  1796  ;  ex- 
ports  to,  2,784,310/.  in  1792, 3,954.816/.  in  1796. 

East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  Asia: — ^imports 
from,  2,701,433/.  in  1792,  3,372,689/.  in  1796; 
exports  to,  2,425,947/.  in  1792,  2,358,707/.  is 
1796. 

New  Holland  and  Southern  Whale  Fishery : — 
imporU  from,  114/.  in  1792,  0/.  in  1796;  exports 
to,  11,940/.  in  1792,  18,669/.  in  1796. 

Greenland  and  Northern  Whale  Fishery : — 
imports  from,  63,777/.  in  1792,  106,867/.  in 
1796 ;  exports  to,  695/.  in  1792,  358/.  in  1796. 

Ireland: — imports  from,  2,622,732/.  in  1792, 
2,764,877/.  in  1796;  exporU  to,  2,372,866/.  in 
1792,2,897,069/.  in  1796. 

Guernsey  and  other  Channel  Islands: — im* 
ports  from,  58,852/.  in  1792,  228,979/.  in  1796; 
exports  to,  92,130/.  in  1792,  196,631/.  in  1796. 

In  some  of  these  instances  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  increase  was  partly  the  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  or  diminution  of  the  trade  with  some  other 
country.  Thus,  no  doubt,  the  commerce  whidi 
had  formerly  been  earned  on  directly  with  Hol- 
land, the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  was  now  in  part 
carried  on  indirectly  through  Germany  and  Prtia- 
sia.  In  other  cases  a  freer  intercouree  than  for^ 
merly  had  been  promoted,  or  sought  to  be  pro- 
moted, by  special  arrangements  or  treaties  of 
coipmcrce. 

A  commercial  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded 
with  Russia  in  1766,  after  having  been  allowed  by 
the  Russian  government  to  expire,  was  renewed 
for  six  years  in  1793;  but  no  sooner  had  this 
been  done  than  an  imperial  ukase  was  issued  (on 
the  8th  of  April)  absolutely  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  many  of  the  principal  artides  of 
British  manufacture,  such  as  wrought  iron  of  all 
sorts,  wrought  copper,  gilt  and  plated  ware, 
watches,  coaches,  striped  and  flowered  caaimin, 
spagnolettes,  and  plushes,  gauzes,  and  all  ribands 
of  more  than  one  colour ;  and  this  was  followed 
(on  the  13th  of  December)  by  the  prohibition  of 
all  other  striped  or  woollen  goods.  "  The  oooae- 
quence  of  these  edicts,"  says  Macpheraon,  **  was, 
that  many  of  the  Russian  merchants  were  reduced 
to  bankruptcy,  or  obliged  to  return  the  goods  they 
had  purchased,  instead  of  making  the  stipolaled 
payment,  to  the  importers,  who  in  vain  apphed  to 
the  empress  to  restore  the  duties  they  had  paid  ibr 
the  right  of  selling  the  goods  in  her  dominions; 
80  that  prodigiously  heavy  losses  fell  upon  the 
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British  merchants,  the  very  best  customers  of 
Russia,  and  upon  the  British  manufacturers,  who 
had  put  goods  suitable  for  the  Russian  market  in 
hand  in  a  dependence  on  receiving  the  customary 
orders  for  them.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
conduct  of  the  wise  and  magnanimous  Catherine. 
She  could  not  intend  to  depress  the  British  manu- 
factures in  favour  of  those  of  France,  for  she  had 
already  cut  off  all  communication  with  that  coun- 
try ;  and,  if  she  proposed  by  the  prohibition  of 
such  goods  to  encourage  or  push  forward  the  ma- 
nufacture of  such  articles  in  her  own  dominions, 
the  measure  was  at  least  premature."  *  At  this 
time  more  than  half  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of 
Russia  was  with  Great  Britain.  Of  800  foreign 
(besides  48  Russian)  vessels  which  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1193,  no  fewer  than  536  were 
British,  as  were  542  of  877  which  in  the  same 
year  cleared  outwards  from  that  port.  Although, 
however,  the  prohibitory  regulations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia  appear  to  have  for  a  time  checked 
or  somewhat  diminished  the  importation  of  British 
manufactures  into  that  empire,  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  in  Russian  produce,  as  we  have 
seen,  went  on  increasing,  and  giving  every  year 
more  employment  to  British  shipping.  And  at 
last,  in  February,  1 797,  a  new  commercial  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  to  last 
tin  1807. 

But  the  most  important  treaty  of  commerce  the 
account  of  which  belongs  to  the  space  of  time  now 
under  review  was  that  concluded  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  the  beginning  of  November, 
1793,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  importation 
by  the  French  of  the  produce  of  their  West  India 
ialands,  which,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  was  managed  by  the  produce  being  first  sent 
to  the  continent  of  America,  and  thence  conveyed 
to  France  in  the  neutral  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  an  order  of  the  king  in  council  was  issued 
for  seizing  and  detaining  all  vessels  carrying  either 
any  produce  of  the  French  colonies,  or  provisions 
or  other  supplies  for  the  use  of  those  colonies.  It 
is  said  that  so  many  as  600  American  vessels  were 
adzed  or  detained  in  English  ports,  under  this 
order,  between  the  6th  of  November,  1793,  and 
the  28th  of  March  following ;  and  it  spread  the 
greatest  alarm  among  the  merchants  connected 
with  the  United  States,  who  declared  their  appre- 
hension that  it  would  occasion  an  immediate  rup- 
ture with  that  country.  The  American  govern- 
ment, also,  soon  took  up  the  matter,  and,  after 
having,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1794,  laid  an  em- 
bargo for  thirty  days  on  all  British  vessels  in  their 
ports,  dispatched  Mr.  Jay,  as  envoy  extraordinary 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  to  demand  redress. 
Upon  this  the  order  in  council  was  revoked ;  and 
negociations  were  entered  upon,  in  a  conciliatory 
apirit,  which  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  two 
countries.  Of  this  treaty  the  following  were  the 
most  material  articles :— The  river  Mississippi  (in 

*  AmuUi  of  ConiiiMinFe«  W.  SU. 


conformity  with  a  similar  arrangement  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1783)  was  declared  to  be  en- 
tirely open  to  the  subjects  of  both  governments, 
who  might  equally  use  all  the  landing-places  on  its 
east  side.  Provision  was  made  for  ascertaining 
and  settling,  by  a  joint  survey  and  amicable  ne- 
gotiation, the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  the  river  Mississippi  (the  still  undetermined 
division  of  the  Oregon  country).  It  was  also 
agreed  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  on 
both  sides  to  determine  which  of  the  branches  of 
the  river  St.  Croix  ought  to  be  fixed  as  the  boun- 
dary between  the  British  provinces  in  the  north- 
east and  the  United  States  (the  question,  or  equi- 
valent of  the  question,  t^iat  has  only  just  been 
settled).  The  10th  article  ran  as  follows  :— "  Nei- 
ther the  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one 
nation  to  individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares  nor 
moneys  which  they  may  have  in  the  public  funds 
or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in 
any  event  of  war  or  national  differences,  be  seques- 
tered or  confiscated ;  it  being  unjust  and  impolitic 
that  debts  and  engagements,  contracted  and  made 
by  individuals  having  confidence  in  each  other, 
should  ever  be  destroyed  or  impaired  by  national 
authority,  on  account  of  national  differences  and 
discontents."  A  reciprocal  and  entirely  perfect 
liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  being  mu- 
tually agreed  upon,  it  was  arranged  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  for  two  years  after 
its  termination,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
might  carry,  in  vessels  of  their  own  not  exceeding 
the  burthen  of  70  tons,  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
all  such  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  as  could  be  lawfully  carried  from  the  States 
to  the  islands  by  British  vessels  ;  and  also  that  the 
American  vessels  might  carryback  from  the  islands 
to  the  States  all  such  West  Indian  produce  as 
British  vessels  might  carry  to  the  same  quarter ; 
the  same  duties  being  levied  by  each  government 
upon  the  ships  of  the  one  country  as  upon  those 
of  the  other  engaged  in  this  trade.  The  United 
States,  however,  engaged  to  prohibit  the  car- 
riage, in  American  vessels,  of  molasses,  sugar, 
coffee,  cacao,  or  cotton  (the  produce  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  it  must,  apparently,  be 
understood,  although  it  is  not  so  expressed), 
either  from  the  islands  or  from  the  United  States 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  liberty  of 
trading  in  the  ports  of  the  British  territories  in 
the  East  Indies  was  granted  to  American  vessels, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  engaging  that 
such  vessels  should  carry  the  goods  brought  away 
by  them  from  India  to  no  part  of  the  world  but 
their  own  ports  in  America.  By  the  15th  article 
it  was  agreed  that  no  higher  duties  should  he 
charged  in  the  ports  of  either  country  upon  vessels 
belonging  to  the  other  than  were  paid  by  the  like 
vessels  or  merchandise  of  all  other  nations.  **  Nor,*' 
continued  the  article,  *^  shall  any  prohibition  be 
imposed  upon  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
any  articles  to  or  from  the  territories  of  the  two 
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parties  respectiyely  which  shall  not  equally  extend 
to  all  other  nations.  But  the  British  govemment 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  imposing  on  Ame- 
rican vessels  entering  into  the  British  ports  in 
Europe  a  tonnage  duty  equal  to  that  which  shall 
he  payahle  by  British  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  also  such  duty  as  may  be  adequate  to 
countervail  the  difference  of  duty  now  payable  on 
the  importation  of  European  and  Asiatic  goods 
when  imported  into  the  United  States  in  British  or 
in  American  vessels."  Both  parties  further  agreed 
to  treat  for  a  more  exact  equalization  of  duties.  If 
a  vessel  should  be  taken  or  detained  on  suspicion 
of  having  enemy's  property  on  board,  or  of  carry- 
ing to  an  enemy  any  contraband  articles,  it  was 
stipulated  that  only  the  illegal  portion  of  the  cargo 
should  be  condemned  and  made  prize  of.  By  the 
21st  article  the  two  governments  bound  themselves 
not  to  permit  their  subjects  or  citizens  to  accept 
commissions  from  the  enemies  of  the  other^  nor  to 
permit  such  enemies  to  enlist  any  of  their  subjects 
or  citizens  into  the  military  service ;  any  subject 
or  citizen  found  acting  contrary  to  this  article 
being  made  punishable  as  a  pirate.  And  by  sub- 
sequent articles  they  agreed  that  neither  would 
permit  privateers  commissioned  by  the  enemies 
of  the  other  either  to  arm  or  to  trade  in  their 
ports ;  nor  would  either  allow  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  other  to  be  taken  within  any  of  its  bays,  or 
within  cannon-shot  of  its  coasts.  In  case  of  a 
rupture  between  the  two  countries,  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  one  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the 
other  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and 
continuing  their  trade  so  long  as  they  committed 
no  offence  against  the  laws ;  and,  even  if  their  con- 
duct should  induce  the  government  to  order  them 
to  depart  from  the  country,  they  were  to  be  allowed 
twelve  months  to  remove  Uieir  families  and  effects. 
Each  par^,  by  the  27th  article,  agreed  to  deliver 
up  to  justice  all  fugitives  charged  with  murder  or 
forgery  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
other.  Other  articles  provided  for  the  settlement, 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments, of  various  claims  made  by  the  one  against 
the  other,  arising  out  of  the  events  of  the  war ; 
especially  the  claims  of  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  damages  their  citizens  were  alleged  to 
have  sustained  by  irregular  and  illegal  captures  or 
condemnations  of  their  vessels  and  property  by 
British  cruisers,  and  those  made  by  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  who  complained  that  their  vessels 
had  been  taken  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  vessels  originally  armed  in 
the  ports  of  that  country.  The  revocation  of  the 
order  in  council  of  November,  1793,  had,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  negotiations,  removed  a 
principal  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans ;  but  nothing  was  settled  by  the  treaty 
as  to  other  matters  which  had  been  the  subjects  of 
remonstrance  by  the  govemment  of  the  United 
States:  among  others,  the  standing  provocation 
and  cause  of  after-quarrel,  the  asserted  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen  by  British  ships  of  war. 


This  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  Lord  Groi- 
ville  and  Mr.  Jay  on  the  I9th  of  November,  1794, 
*^  was  very  far,"  says  Macpherson,  *^  from  being 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  complained  that  their  trade  with  the  British 
West  Indies  would  be  so  hampered  with  the  re- 
strictions of  it  that  it  would  never  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  them.  They  also  observed  that  die  chief 
points  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries  were 
still  as  far  from  being  decided  as  ever.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  remarked  on  this  side  of  the 
water  that  the  article  restricting  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  British  West  Indies  to  ves- 
sels not  exceeding  seventy  tons  was  equivalent  to 
an  act  for  creating  a  nursery  of  seamen  for  Ame- 
rica."* This  last  objection  was  founded  on  the 
notion  that  small  vessels  require  a  considerably 
greater  number  of  men  than  large  ones  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  soods  carried  by  them. 
Although  ratifications  of  tne  treaty  by  the  two  go- 
vernments were  exchanged  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1795,  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  American  House 
of  Representatives  till  the  30th  of  April^  1796; 
nor  was  the  act  for  carrying  its  provisions  into  full 
effect  passed  by  the  British  parliament  till  the  4th 
of  July,  1797. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  February,  1797,  affecting,  as  it 
could  not  fail  to  do,  the  money  prices  of  all  com- 
modities in  the  home  market,  makes  as  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  commerce  as  it  does  in 
that  of  the  national  finances.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  and  accompanied  this  memorable 
event  have  already  been  brieflv  noticed  in  our  First 
Chapter ;  but  some  additional  details  are'  required 
fully  to  explain  the  causes  or  state  of  things  by 
which  so  remarkable  a  crisis  was  brought  about. 
From  papers  which  were  laid  before  parliament,  it 
appears  that  the  first  formal  intimation  of  a  pres- 
sure, or  apprehended  pressure,  was  made  by  the 
Bank  to  government  in  the  beginning  of  1795.  A 
resolution  of  the  directors,  on  the  15ih  of  January 
in  that  year,  expressed  their  determination  not 
in  future  to  allow  the  sum  to  be  advanced  at 
any  time  upon  treasury  bills  to  exceed  500,000/., 
alleging  as  a  reason  the  uneasiness  they  felt  at  the 
heavy  amount  of  the  loans  then  about  to  be  raised, 
6,000.000/.  (the  actual  sum  \«as  4,600,000/.) 
for  a  foreign  power  (the  emperor),  besides 
18,000,000/.  for  ourselves.  On  the  16th  of  April 
we  find  them  reiterating  this  determination,  and 
at  the  same  time  complaining  that  their  actual  ad- 
vances were  still  allowed  to  stand  at  between 
1,500,000/.  and  2,000,000/.,  notwithstanding  a 
promise  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  three 
months  before  that  the  excess  over  500,000/.  ahould 
certainly  be  paid  off  after  the  receipt  of  the  first 
payment  on  the  new  loan.  All  their  applicationa 
remaining  unattended  to,  on  the  30th  of  July  they 
passed  a  resolution  threatening  to  give  orders  to 
the  cashiers  to  refuse  payment  of  all  treasury  bills 
whenever  the  advance  should  amount  to  the  limit 
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tbey  bad  fixed.  A  few  days  after  this  (on  the  6th 
of  August)  came  an  application  from  Pitt  for  a 
further  accommodation  (it  appears  to  have  been  to 
the  extent  of  2,500,000/.)  on  the  security  of  the 
growing  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund :  this  the 
directors  declined  taking  into  consideration  till  the 
minister  should  have  given  them  full  satisfaction 
on  the  subject  of  the  advances  on  treasury  bills, 
"which,**  remarks  the  resolution,  "is  not  even 
touched  upon  in  his  letter."  The  loan  was 
eventually  granted  only  on  Pitt's  assurance  that 
be  would  take  care  the  conditions  insisted  upon 
by  the  Bank,  including  the  reduction  of  the  ad- 
vances on  bills  to  500,000/.  by  the  end  of  No- 
vember, should  be  punctually  comi)lied  with.  The 
arrangement  was  made,  as  the  directors  remind 
him  in  a  subsequent  communication,  dated  the  8th 
of  October,  "  with  extreme  reluctance  on  their 
part,  on  his  pressing  solicitations  and  statement 
that  serious  embarrassments  would  arise  to  the 
public  service  if  the  Baqk  refused."  In  this  com- 
munication the  directors  for  the  first  time  enter 
upon  a  full  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  their  ap- 
prehensions. They  mention  "  the  very  large  and 
continued  drain  of  bullion  and  specie  which  the 
Bank  has  lately  experienced,  arising  from  the 
effects  of  the  loan  to  the  emperor  and  other  sub- 
sidies," and  "  the  prospect  of  the  demand  for  gold 
not  appearing  likely  soon  to  cease;"  and  then  they 
say,  "  In  addition  to  the  above  causes,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  large  sums  are  likely  soon  to 
be  called  for  by  the  claimants  of  the  cargoes  and 
fireights  of  the  neutral  ships  taken  and  about  to  be 
reimbursed;  many  of  whom,  as  they  [the  di- 
rectors] are  credibly  informed,  are  instructed  by 
their  owners  and  proprietors  to  take  back  their 
returns  in  specie  or  bullion.  The  present  price 
of  gold  being  from  4/.  3*.  to  4/.  4*.  per  ounce,  and 
our  guineas  being  to  be  purchased  at  3/.  1  Is.  lOJrf., 
clearly  demonstrates  the  grounds  of  our  fears." 
Matters  continued  in  the  same  state  for  the  rest  of 
this  year ;  the  drain  of  specie  went  on ;  and  on 
the  12th  of  December  the  advances  by  the  Bank 
on  the  bills  drawn  by  the  treasury  amoimted  to 
2,610,000/.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  on  the 
28tii  of  January,  1796,  when  it  was  stated  that  a 
notice  had  come  from  the  Treasury,  intimating 
that  bills  to  the  amount  of  201,000/.  would  be 
presented  for  payment  at  the  Bank  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  "  that  the 
governor  do  give  directions  to  the  cashiers  not  to 
advance  any  money  for  the  payment  of  these  bills, 
nor  to  discharge  any  part  of  the  same,  unless 
money  shall  be  sent  down  for  that  purpose."  Pitt 
was  accordingly  obliged  to  provide  the  money. 
After  this  the  governor  and  other  directors  had 
repeated  interviews  with  Pitt.  At  one  of  these 
conferences,  on  the  5th  of  February,  we  are  told, 
**  Mr.  Pitt  read  some  extracts  of  letters  from  the 
British  resident  and  others  at  Hamburg,  which 
mentioned  that  large  quantities  of  English  guineas 
were  imported  thither  by  the  packets  from  Yar- 
mouth ;  and  one  mentioned  that  the  guiiieas  were 


melted  down  on  their  arrival  there."  Pitt  observed 
that  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  matter  at  the 
outports.  The  amount  advanced  by  the  Bank 
upon  the  Treasury,  however,  now  underwent 
some  reduction  :  on  the  1 4th  of  June,  1196,  it  is 
stated  at  1,232,649/.  Pitt  having,  a  few  days  after 
this,  again  addressed  the  directors  in  the  most  im- 
portunate terms,  and  wrung  from  them  a  further 
advance  of  800,000/.,  and  also  an  engagement 
(from  which  they  at  first  shrunk  in  utter  dismay) 
to  let  him  have  as  much  more  by  the  end  of  the 
following  month,  they  accompanied  their  most  re- 
luctant acquiescence  in  the  last  of  these  demands, 
on  the  28th  of  July,  with  a  memorial,  in  which 
they  said  that  they  thought  they  should  be  wanting 
in  their  duty  if  they  did  not  take  the  occasion  of 
making  a  "  most  serious  and  solemn  remonstrance, 
which,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  court,  they  de- 
sire may  be  laid  before  his  majesty's  cabmet;" 
adding  that,  by  what  they  had  consented  jto  do, 
they  rendered  themselves  totally  incapable  of 
granting  any  further  assistance  to  government 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  unable  even 
to  make  the  usual  advances  on  the  land  and  malt 
tax  bills  for  the  ensuing  year,  should  those  bills 
be  passed  before  Christmas.  On  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, nevertheless,  they  agreed,  at  Pitt's  request, 
to  advance  him  2,150,000/.  on  the  land  and  malt 
taxes,  on  condition  Uiat  their  advances  on  the 
treasury  bills,  now  amounting  to  1,513,345/., 
should  be  paid  thereout.  Pitt  seems  to  have  got 
the  money,  but  not  to  have  repaid  the'  advances ; 
for  on  the  1st  of  February,  1797,  we  find  the 
directors  again  representing,  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able tone,  that  the  said  advances  now  amounted  to 
1,554,635/.,  and  would,  in  a  few  days,  be  aug- 
mented to  1,819,818/.  But  now  came,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  other  causes  of  alarm,  the  proposal  of  a 
loan  of  1,500,000/.  to  Ireland.  On  the  10th  of 
February,  the  directors,  taking  this  threatening 
certainty,  as  they  describe  it,  into  their  most  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  looking  to  the  evils  which 
would  probably  follow  on  such  a  measure  to  their 
establishment,  "  by  the  sending  over  to  that  country 
a  great  part  of  the  sum  in  specie,"  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  minister  for  the  repayment,  or  at  least  con- 
siderable reduction,  of  the  debt  due  by  government 
to  the  Bank,  as  the  only  means  of  defence  they 
could  devise  against  the  mischiefs  they  dreaded 
from  this  Irish  loan.  The  entire  sum  owing  them 
by  the  government  they  made  to  be  7,1 86,445/., 
besides  about  400,000/.  arrears  of  interest :  the 
items  being — arrears  of  advances  on  malt  and  land 
tax,  for  1794,  1795,  and  1796,3,220,000/.;  ad- 
vances on  exchequer  bills,  2,291,800/.;  and  ad- 
vances on  treasury  bills,  1,674,645/.  The  money 
for  Ireland  was  eventually  found  by  increasing 
the  loan  to  be  raised  for  Great  Britain  from 
13,000,000/.  to  14,500,000/.  But  no  sooner  had 
this  been  settled  than  another  black  and  fast- 
spreading  cloud  appeared  in  the  sky  to  raise  the 
alarm  of  the  directors  to  a  higher  pitch  than  even 
A  resolution,  or  minute,  of  a  meeting  of  the  court 
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on  the  2l6t  of  February  states  the  great  uneasi- 
ness inspired  by  the  large  and  constant  decrease  of 
the  cash  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank ;  and  expresses 
the  conviction  impressed  upon  the  court,  ^  by  the 
constant  calls  of  the  bankers  from  all  parts  of 
the  town  for  cash,  that  there  must  be  some  extra- 
ordinary reasons  for  this  drain,  arising  probably 
from  the  alarm  of  an  expected  invasion.'*  It 
was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  to  ask  him  that  he  would, 
**  if  possible  and  proper,  strike  out  some  means 
of  alleviating  the  public  alarm,  and  stopping 
this  apparent  disposition  in  people's  minds  for 
having  a  large  deposit  of  cash  in  their  houses." 
Pitt  said  he  could  not  think  there  was  any  good 
ground  for  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion,  which 
had  spread  so  generally — although  he  *'  could  not 
answer  that  no  partial  attack  on  this  country 
would  be  made  by  such  a  mad  and  desperate 
enemy  as  we  had  to  deal  with ;"  and  he  advised 
the  deputation  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
gold  from  abroad,  which  they  told  him  they  would 
if  they  could,  having  already  had  the  matter  imder 
consideration.  Orders  were  accordingly  sent  to 
Hamburg  for  the  purchase  of  gold.  The  drain, 
however,  still  continued,  or  increased ;  and  on  the 
24th  a  deputation  from  the  court  of  directors  again 
sought  an  interview  with  the  minister,  at  which, 
laying  before  him  the  state  of  things,  and  their 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  house,  they  asked  him 
'*  how  far  he  thought  the  Bank  might  venture  to 
go  on  paying  cash,  and  when  he  would  think  it 
necessary  to  interfere  before  our  cash  was  so  re- 
duced as  might  be  detrimental  to  the  immediate 
service  of  the  state.'*  From  an  account  afterwards 
printed,  it  appears  that  the  stock  of  cash  and  bul- 
lion in  possession  of  the  Bank,  which  had  ]been 
8,608,000/.  in  March  1194,  had  declined  to 
7,940,000/.  in  March  1195,  to  2,912,000/.  in 
March  1196,  to  2,508,000/.  in  December  1196, 
and  was  now,  on  Saturday  the  25th  of  February, 
1191,  reduced  to  1,212,000/.  In  this  critical  state 
of  affairs  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  king,  request- 
ing him  to  come  immediately  to  town  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  privy  council,  which  was  accordingly 
held  on  the  next  day,  Sunday  the  26th,  at  St. 
James's;  and  then,  after  an  interview  with  the 
governor  and  other  directors  of  the  Bank  in  Down- 
ing-street,  at  which  there  is  said  to  have  been  a 
warm  discussion,  the  leading  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, namely,  the  lord  chancellor  (Lough- 
borough), the  lord  president  (Earl  of  Chatham), 
the  Duke  of  Portland  (secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department),  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  (master- 
general  of  the  ordnance),  Earl  Spencer  (first  lord 
of  the  admiralty),  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  (chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster),  Lord  Grenville 
(foreign  secretary),  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (Pitt),  met  again,  and  drew  up  a 
minute,  declaring  that  upon  the  representations  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  unusual  demands  for  specie  that  had  been 
made  upon  the  metropolis,  *'  in  consequence  of  ill* 


founded  or  exaggerated  alarms  in  different  paiti 
of  the  country,"  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  board  that  it  was  indispensably  neoeaaary  for 
the  public  service  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  should  forbear  issuing  any  cash  in  pay- 
ment, until  the  sense  of  parliament  could  be  taken 
on  that  subject,  ^'  and  the  proper  measures  adopted 
thereupon  fur  maintaining  the  means  of  cir- 
culation, and  supporting  the  public  and  com- 
mercial credit  of  the  kingdom  at  this  important 
conjuncture.*'  It  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of 
the  minute  should  be  transmitted  to  the  di- 
rectors ;  **  and  they  are  hereby  required,"  it  was 
added,  **"  on  the  grounds  of  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  to  conform  themselves  thereto,  until  the  seme 
of  parliament  can  be  taken  as  aforesaid."  Hk 
order  of  council  was  published  by  the  directors  on 
Monday  morning,  accompanied  by  a  notice  of 
their  own,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  general 
concerns  of  the  Bank  were  in  the  most  ^uent 
and  flourishing  condition,  and  were  such  aa  to 
preclude  every  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  its 
notes;  and  thus,  in  one  night,  all  people  found 
their  money  converted  into  leaves  of  paper,  intrin- 
sically of  no  more  value  than  the  leaves  into  which 
the  magic  coins,  that  glittered  so  brightly  when 
deposited  in  the  chest,  are  when  next  inapected 
discoTered  to  have  withered  away,  in  the  Eastern 
tale. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  the  value 
of  the  now  inconvertible  bank-notes  underwent  at 
first  very  little,  if  any,  change.  **  The  actual  ar- 
rival," says  Macpherson,  "  of  an  event,  which,  by 
all  persons  who  had  ever  contemplated  a  probabi- 
lity of  its  happening,  had  been  dreaded  as  & 
death-blow  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  & 
country,  produced  considerable  uarm ;  bat  it  wu 
infinitely  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected." 
Now  that  the  bold  step  had  been  ventured  upon,  the 
most  spirited  and  energetic  measures  were  taken 
to  sustain  public  credit  under  so  great  a  shock. 
The  principal  merchants  and  bankers  of  JLondon 
immediately  assembled  at  the  Mansion  House, 
and,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  re- 
solved unanimously  that  they  would  readily  receive 
bank-notes  in  all  payments  to  be  made  to  than, 
and  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make 
all  their  own  payments  in  the  same  manner.  This 
resolution  was  signed  in  a  few  days  by  above  three 
thousand  merchants,  bankers,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  trade.  On  the  following  day  a  similar 
paper  was  signed  and  published  by  the  lords  of 
privv  council.  **  And  in  a  few  days,*'  it  is  stated, 
**  all  transactions  of  every  kind  went  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened ;  and  people  in  geuenl 
did  not  perceive,  at  least  not  immediately,  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  bank-notes,  not 
convertible  into  money  of  solid  gold  and  ailver,and 
that  money  itself.*'*  Bills  were  immediately 
brought  into  parliament,  and  were  carried  expe- 
ditiously through  both  Houses,  authorising  the 
Bank  of  England  to  issue  promissory  notes  pay- 
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able  to  the  bearer  for  sums  under  five  pounds,  and 
suspending  the  act  of  1775,  against  the  circulation 
of  notes  under  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  in 
England,  and  also  that  of  1 765,  which  prohibited 
such  notes  in  Scotland.  But  even  before  the  pro- 
ceeding had  thus  obtainexl  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  begun  the  issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes, 
"  which,"  says  Macpherson,  writing  in  1805, 
"  have  continued  ever  since  to  be  almost  the  only 
currency  for  making  small  payments  in  London 
and  the  neighbouring  country."  And  he  adds, 
*^  As  a  further  substitute  for  British  guineas,  they 
also  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  this  country 
a  great  quantity  of  Spanish  dollars,  which,  with  a 
miniature  impression  of  his  Britannic  maiesty's 
head  stamped  upon  them,  they  issued  at  the  price 
of  4*.  9d,  They  continued  in  circulation  till  the 
31st  of  October,  1797,  during  which  time  prodi- 
gious numbers  of  dollars  were  imported  into  the 
country,  and  stamped  so  like  those  stamped  for 
the  Bank  at  the  Mint,  that  they  could  scarcely 
ever  be  distinguished.  At  the  time  of  calling  them 
in,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  found  it  necessary, 
after  their  clerks  had  done  all  in  their  pqwer  to 
distinguish  the  counterfeit  stamps  from  their  own, 
to  submit  to  the  loss,  and  receive  all  stamped  dol- 
lars indiscriminately  at  4^.  9cf. ;  whereby,  it  was 
said,  considerable  sums  were  made  by  some  un- 
principled people,  who  had  made  a  business  of 
dealing  in  dollars."*  The  indignant  historian 
does  not  seem  to  perceive  that  the  Bank  itself  had 
been  here  carrying  on  precisely  the  same  traffic 
which  he  reprobates  as  so  unprincipled  in  other 
dealers— importing  dollars  to  pass  them  off  for 
more  than  they  cost  or  were  worth — and  that  in 
being  thus  obliged  to  take  in  a  few  more  high- 
priced  dollars  than  they  had  issued  they  were  only 
foiled  at  their  own  weapons.  Some  accommoda- 
tion was  also  given  by  a  new  coinage  of  penny  and 
twopenny  pieces  in  copper.  "They  were  ex- 
ecuted," says  Macpherson,  "  by  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt,  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  and  have 
been  admired  for  the  elegance  of  the  figure  of 
Britannia,  who  has  the  olive-branch  (the  emblem 
of  peace)  in  her  right  hand,  as  before,  and  in  her 
left,  instead  of  the  hasta  (or  spear),  she  now  wields 
Neptune's  trident,  a  ship  under  sail  appearing  at 
sea  in  the  distance.  The  letters  of  the  legend  (or 
inscription)  are  not  raised,  as  usual,  but  sunk  into 
the  surface  of  a  border,  which  rises  above  that  of 
the  coin,  in  order  to  protect  the  figures  from  being 
worn  away."t 

The  parliamentary  sanction  of  the  order  in 
council  issued  on  the  26th  of  February  was  not 
obtained  till  the  3rd  of  May,  when  an  act  (the  37 
Geo.  in.  c.  45)  was  passed  confirming  whatever 
had  been  done  by  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  in  pursuance  of  the  said  order,  indemnifying 
them  for  the  illegality  of  their  refusal  to  give  cash 
for  their  notes,  declaring  any  suits  brought  against 
them  on  that  account  to  be  void,  and  of  no  effect; 
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and  also  extending  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  24th  of  June.  A  succession  of  sub- 
sequent statutes,  however,  continued  the  restriction 
throughout  the  present  period ;  so  that  from  this 
date  an  inconvertible  paper-money  remained  the 
basis  of  the  national  currency. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  natural  effects  of  this 
change  upon  prices,  and  in  other  respects,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  felt  to  any  considerable  extent 
for  some  time.  It  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  in  circulation,  at  the  time  of  the  suspension, 
may  have  been  about  22,000,000/.  Of  this  amount 
probably  not  less  than  5,000,000/.  was  hoarded,  or 
withdrawn  from  the  circulation  without  being  sent 
out  of  the  country ;  and  there  was  still  a  subsisting 
currency  of  guineas,  and  other  gold  coins,  which, 
although  it  had  been  constantly  diminishing,  was 
estimated  as  being  even  at  so  late  a  date  as  1811 
not  much  less  than  3,000,000/.;  so  that  the  entire 
amount  of  gold  set  free  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
that  commodity  in  the  foreign  market  could  not 
have  exceeded  13,000,000/.  or  14,000,000/.  ster- 
ling.* The  quantity  of  gold,  coined  and  uncoined, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  was  probably  not 
much  less  than-a  hundred  times  this  amount  ;t  and 
therefore  the  value  of  money  could  only  have  been 
diminished  (or,  in  other  words,  prices  could  only 
have  been  raised)  abroad  to  the  insignificant  or 
nearly  imperceptible  extent  of  little  more  than  one 
per  cent.,  by  the  immediate  and  direct  operation  of 
this  change  in  the  system  of  the  English  currency. 
In  England,  again,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  really 
produced  any  rise  of  prices  at  ^11  at  first.  For 
some  years  after  the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  were  so  limited  that  its 
paper  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  de- 
preciation whatever ;  nor  down  to  1810  did  the 
average  excess  of  the  market  above  the  mint  price 
of  gold  rise  to  more  than  about  4  per  cent.  It  has 
indeed  been  argued  that  the  rise  of  prices  occa- 
sioned by  the  substitution  of  a  fictitious  for  a  real 
currency  is  not  to  be  measured  by  this  deprecia- 
tion, and  that  it  was  actually  much  greater  than 
such  an  indication  would  make  it ;  but  this  notion 
appears  to  rest  on  no  intelligible  grounds.  It  pro- 
bably never  would  have  been  taken  up  had  it  not 
been  that  there  did  take  place,  in  point  of  fact, 
some  time  after  the  suspension,  a  progressive  rise 
of  prices,  affecting  most  of  the  articles  of  primary 
necessity,  but  occasioned  by  causes  with  which  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  had  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  an  historical  review  of  the  state 
of  prices  and  of  the  circulation  from  1793  to  1803, 
has  conclusively  established  the  following  among 
other  facts  and  deductions: — ^'That,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  two  very  deficient  harvests  of  1794 
and  1795,  a  great  rise  of  the  prices  of  provisions 
took  place  in  1795  and  1796,  coincidently  with  a 
remarkable  contraction  of  the  Bank  circulation ; 

*  See  '  A  History  of  Price*,  and  of  the  State  of  the  Circalation. 
from  17&3  to  1837,  by  Thomaa  Tooke,  Estj.,  P.R.S.*  3  toU.  8vo. 
Load.  1838.    Vol.  i.  pp.  130.  &c. 
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and  that  there  was,  coincidently  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  circulation,  a  rapid  fall  of  the  prices  of 
provisions,  and  a  complete  subsidence  of  them,  at 
the  close  of  1798,  to  the  level  of  what  they  had 
been  at  the  commencement  of  1193 ;"  "  That,  while 
from  1796  to  the  close  of  1798  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, and  of  European  produce  generally,  were 
idling,  the  prices  of  all  Transallantic  produce  were 
rapidly  rising ;"  "  ITiat  the  great  fall  of  the  prices 
of  com,  and  of  European  produce  generally,  from 
1796  to  the  close  of  1798  took  place  coincidently 
with  a  progressively  increasing  government  ex- 
penditure, defrayed  chiefly  by  loans ;"  "  That  the 
prices  of  provisions,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
1799  were  as  low  as  they  had  been  on  an  average 
of  some  years  anterior  to  1793,  advanced,  in  com- 
mon with  other  articles  of  European  produce,  to  an 
unprecedented  height,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  two  very  deficient  harvests  of  1799  and  1800, 
combined  with  actual  and  apprehended  obstructions 
to  importation ;"  "  That,  coincidendy  with  the  great 
rise  m  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  of  European 
produce,  in  1799  and  1800,  a  very  great  fall  took 
place  in  all  Transatlantic  produce,  thus  negativing 
the  inference  of  the  operation  of  a  common  cause, 
such  as  that  of  mere  increase  of  money."  Finally, 
Mr.  Tooke  has  shown  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
articles  constituting  naval  and  military  stores,  not 
a  trace  can  be  found,  from  1793  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  of  the  operation  of  war-demand  upon 
prices,  any  more  than  of  that  of  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  currency,  "  understanding,  by  that 
term,  a  rise  of  prices  caused  by  an  increase  of 
money,  and  not  by  a  relative  scarcity  of  commo- 
dities." * 

The  only  qualification  we  should  be  disposed  to 
offer  to  these  views  of  Mr.  Tooke  would  be  to  sug- 
gest that  the  coincidence  of  a  rise  in  the  prices  of 
Transatlantic  produce  with  a  fall  in  the  prices  of 
provisions  in  the  period  from  1796  to  1799,  and 
of  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  Transatlantic  produce  with 
a  rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions  in  1799  and  1800, 
may  possibly  have  been  in  part  occasioned  by  a 
cause  to  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  anywhere 
adverts,  namely,  the  greater  amount  of  income  in 
the  one  case^  and  the  less  in  the  other,  left  free  for 
the  purchase  of  articles  that  were  not  of  first  ne- 
cessity. The  prices  of  all  other  things  appear  to 
be  governed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  price  of 
provisions  and  of  other  absolute  necessaries.  When 
provisions  are  scarce  and  dear,  there  is  less  money 
to  be  laid  out  on  articles  of  luxury,  the  prices  of 
which,  accordingly,  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  are  depressed ;  and  the  contrary  when  pro- 
visions are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  general  facts 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Tooke's  investigations,  how- 
ever, remain  unaffected  by  this  consideration  ;  and 
they  are  very  material  to  be  kept  in  recollection  in 
looking  at  the  progress  of  our  foreign  trade  during 
the  small  portion  of  the  present  period  that  still 
remains  to  be  gone  over. 

Our  territorial  acquisitions  from  the  beginning  of 
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1797  to  the  peace  were  principally  the  following  : 
In  February,  1797,  we  took  from  Spain  the  im- 
portant island  of  Trinidad.  In  the  spring  of  1799, 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam  and  the  conquest  of 
Mysore  made  a  considerable  addition  to  our  Indian 
empire.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  we  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam, 
in  South  America.  Early  in  1800  we  took  from 
the  French  the  island  and  fort  of  Goree,  in  Africa ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  their  recent 
conquest,  Malta,  fell  into  our  hands,  and  also  the 
Dutch  West  Indian  island  of  Cura9oa. 

The  total  official  value  of  our  imports,  which  in 
1796,  as  we  have  seen,  was  23,187,319/.,  fell  in 
1797  to.  21,013,956/. ;  and  that  of  our  exports 
from  30,518,913/.  to  28,917,010/.  In  1798, 
however,  the  imports  rose  to  27,857,889/.,  and 
the  exports  to  33,591,777/. ;  in  1799,  the  imports 
were  26,837,432/.,  the  exports  35,991,329/.;  in 
1800,  the  imports  were  30,570,605/.,  the  exports 
43,152,019/.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  im- 
ports had  increased  in  these  four  years  very  nearly 
33  per  cent.,  and  the  exports  more  than  41  per 
cent  The  increase  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  was 
from  53,706,232/.  to  73,722,624/.,  or  between  35 
and  36  per  cent. 

We  will  now  subjoin  a  view  of  the  extent  of  our 
trade  with  the  different  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
year  1800,  as  compared  with  the  year  1796  ;  add- 
ing under  each  country  a  notice  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  from  it  and  exported  to  it,  col- 
lected from  a  more  detailed  statement  which  Mac- 
pherson  gives  as  extracted  by  himself  from  the 
Custom-house  registers,  and  which  he  says  will  be 
found  tp  differ  very  much  from  the  accounts  com- 
monly given.* 

Ireland  : — ^The  official  value  of  the  imports  from 
Ireland  had  declined  from  2,764,877/.  in  1796,  to 
2,312,823/.  in  1800;  but  that  of  the  exporU  thi- 
ther had  increased  from  2,897,069/.  to  3,741,499/. 
The  imports  in  1800  consisted  of  cattle,  hides, 
beef,  pork,  tobacco,  32,152,399  yards  of  linen, 
some  linen  and  woollen  yam,  a  few  potatoes,  &c. ; 
the  exports,  of  coals  (to  the  value  of  360,000/^ 
mostly  from  Scotland),  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk 
manufactured  goods,  cotton  yam  to  the  value  of 
80,458/.,  leather,  ironmongery  and  hardware, 
earthenware,  106,000  barrels  of  herrings  (mostly 
from  Scotland),  bottles  and  window-glass,  salt, 
cheese,  &c. ;  together  with  rum,  brandy,  wine, 
sugar,  tea,  dmgs,  dye-stuffs,  and  numerous  other 
articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 

Isle  op  Man  : — ^The  imports,  consisting  of  red 
and  white  herrings,  Irish  linen,  and  linen  yam, 
had  increased  from  31,310/.  to  37,109/. ;  the  ex- 
ports, consisting  of  coals,  flour,  cottons  and  wool- 
lens, sugar,  tea,  rum,  &c.,  from  36,446/.  to  54,056/. 

Guernsey  and  the  other  Channel  Islands: — 
ImporU  had  increased  from  228,979/.  to  238,001/. ; 
exports,  from  196,631/.  to  210,272/.  "  Guernsey," 
says  Macpherson,  **  is  a  kind  of  storehouse  for 
merchandise  imported  from  foreign  countries  and 
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lodged  there,  in  order  to  save  the  advance  of  the 
duties,  till  they  [the  goods]  are  wanted ;  and  hence 
the  imports  consist  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  goods, 
but  chiefly  Portugal,  French,  and  Spanish  wines, 
brandy,  &c. ;  also  some  dye-stufi&  and  drugs ; 
paving-stones;  cyder;  worsted  stockings  from 
Jersey,  5935  dozen  pairs."  Among  the  exports 
to  these  islands  are  enumerated  196  cows  and  oxen 
to  Aldemey,  flour,  2007  tods  of  wool  to  Jersey, 
provisions,  cloths,  and  the  other  ordinary  neces- 
saries, India  piece-goods,  German,  Irish,  and  Rus- 
sian linens,  rum,  geneva,  &c. 

Greenland,  and  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery : 
— Imports,  consisting  of  train  and  spermaceti  oil, 
whalebone,  and  seal-skins,  had  increased  from 
106,867/.  to  125,804/.;  exports  (rum,  for  ship 
stores),  from  358/.  to  761/. 

New  Holland,  and  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery : 
— Imports  (same  as  from  the  Greenland  seas,  with 
a  little  wood  and  some  birds)  had  increased  from 
0/.  to  89,232/. ;  exports,  consisting  of  brandy, 
ffeneva,  and  wine  for  ship  stores,  and  of  wrought 
iron,  hardware,  cloths,  groceries,  &c.,  from  18,669/. 
to  25,617/. 

East  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  Asia : — Imports 
had  increased  from  3,372,689/.  to  4,942,241/. ; 
exports,  from  2,358,707/.  to  2,835,063/.  The  im- 
ports consisted  of  tea,  indigo,  sugar,  coffee,  books, 
canes,  drugs,  gums,  oils,  cochineaJ,  China  ink, 
galls,  turmeric,  seed-lack,  ivory,  fans,  cane-mats, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  Cayenne 
pepper,  ginger,  sago,  rice,  cassia;  ebony,  sandal, 
satin,  and  sapan  woods ;  preserved  fruits,  mother 
of  pearl,  cowries,  camelian  stones,  saltpetre,  ar- 
racK,  Carmania  and  goats*  wool,  raw  silk,  calicoes 
and  muslins,  and  many  varieties  of  piece-goods  for 
re-importation,  the  sale  of  them  in  Great  Britain 
being  prohibited.  The  exports  comprehended 
most  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption,  whe- 
ther necessaries  or  luxuries ;  among  other  things, 
14,836/.  worth  of  books,  a  large  amount  of  ship- 
chandlery  of  all  kinds,  for  the  building  of  vessels 
in  India,  some  woollens,  silks,  and  cottons,  8000 
yards  of  British  muslins,  tin  and  other  metals, 
coaches  and  chaises,  French,  Portugal,  Rhenish, 
and  Spanish  wines,  rum,  brandy,  and  geneva. 

Gibraltar,  with  the  Straits  : — Imports  had  in- 
creased from  28,593/.  to  35,665/. ;  exports,  from 
141,936/.  to  294,557/.  The  imports  were  cur- 
rants, drugs,  and  dye-stuffs  from  the  Straits; 
barilla,  brin^tone,  quicksilver,  cochineal,  indigo, 
and  other  d^-stuffs,  almonds,  raisins,  and  other 
fruits,  oil,  Portugal,  Spanish,  Italian,  Cyprus,  and 
Madeira  wines,  some  cotton,  and  33,748  lbs.  of 
Spanish  wool  from  Gibraltar.  Nothing  was  ex- 
ported to  the  Straits ;  but  to  Gibraltar  were  sent 
all  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption,  the  place 
itself  producing  nothing.  Some  trade  was  also 
carried  on  in  1800  with  our  recently  acquired  pos- 
sessions of  Minorca  and  Malta.  The  imports  from 
Minorca,  estimated  at  13,500/.,  consisted  of  barilla, 
lemons  and  oranges,  with  a  little  oil,  thrown  silk, 
cotton,  and  oil ;  the  exports  thither,  of  a  few  wool- 


len goods,  some  herrings,  a  small  quantity  of  re- 
fined sugar,  and  several  other  such  articles.  From 
Malta  there  were  no  imports ;  but  the  place  figures 
in  the  table  of  exports  for  this  year  on  the  strength 
of  a  shipment  to  it  of  28/.  worth  of  bottled  beer. 

Africa,  including  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope : — Imports  had  declined  from  120,396/. 
to  96,563/.;  but  exports  had  increased  from  614,307/. 
to  1,099,656/.  There  were  no  imports  from  Sierra 
Leone;  those  from  the  Cape  consisted  of  some 
wine,  cotton,  and  skins;  those  from  the  rest  of 
Africa,  of  gums,  camwood,  ebony,  redwood,  ivory, 
a  few  ostrich  feathers,  and  some  skins.  1  he  ex- 
ports were  guns,  to  the  number  of  80,806,  cutlasses, 
gunpowder,  rum,  brandy,  geneva,  and  British  spi- 
rits, beer,  woollens,  cottons,  and  linens,  India  piece- 
goods  to  a  large  amount,  earthenware,  glass,  provi- 
sions, and  a  few  other  necessaries. 

Brttish  America  : — Imports  had  increased 
from  268,776/.  to  393,696/. ;  exports  had  declined 
from  1,017,620/.  to  975,986/.  The  imports  con- 
sisted of  skins,  or  furs,  feathers,  and  castoreum, 
from  Hudson's  Bay;  a  small  quantity  of  fish, 
train-oil,  and  seal-skins  from  Newfoundland  ; 
pearl-ashes,  pot-ashes,  wheat,  flour,  castoreum, 
train-oil,  skins,  masts,  boards,  and  other  lumber 
frx)m  Canada ;  skins  and  lumber  from  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  tar  and  turpentine,  skins,  lumber,  and 
pearl-ashes  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  principal  ex- 
ports were  guns,  gunpowder,  cordage,  sailcloth, 
salt,  copper,  steel,  wrought  brass,  wrought  leather, 
cottons,  silks,  woollens,  hats,  haberdashery,  wines, 
spirits,  spiceries,  groceries,  and  other  foreign  or 
colonial  produce.  There  was  also  a  small  trade 
now  carried  on  with  Nootka  Sound,  in  which 
woollens,  cottons,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  consumption  were  exported  in 
1800  to  the  value  of  37,497/. ;  but  the  sea-otter  furs, 
the  only  commodity  obtained  from  the  country, 
were  all  carried  across  the  Pacific  to  China. 

British  West  Inhies  : — Imports  had  increased 
from  4,541,217/.  to  5,805,787/. ;  exports  had  dimi- 
nished from  3,954,816/.  to  3,416,966/.  The  im- 
ports were  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  chocolate,  ginger, 
pimento,  cotton,  indigo,  dyeing  woods,  mahogany, 
cedar,  ebony,  castor-oil,  turmeric  and  some  other 
drugs,  tamarinds,  &c.,  and  also  some  hides, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles  obtained  from  wrecks 
and  prizes.  The  exports  consisted  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary descriptk)ns  of  manufactured  goods,  and  of 
colonial  and  foreign  produce. 

Foreign  West  iNniEs  (including  Demerara, 
Surinam,  and  the  Islands  conquered  from  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch)  : — Imports  had  in- 
creased from  356,481/.  to  3,034,491/.;  exports, 
from  107,328/.  to  1,081,612/.  The  articles,  both 
of  import  and  export,  were  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  trade  with  the  British  islands ;  no  merchandise, 
however,  being  sent  out  from  England  to  Cayenne, 
Cuba,  St.  Croix,  St.  Domingo,  or  St.  Martin. 
Some  hides,  unwrought  copper,  and  vultures'  fea- 
thers were  imported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  to  which 
also  there  were  no  exports  ;  and  this  small  trade 
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is  probaWy  included  under  the  head  of  Foreign 
West  Indies  in  the  official  account.  From  Hon- 
duras there  were  brought  mahogany  and  other 
woods  in  1800  to  the  value  of  16,771/. ;  and  there 
were  exported  thither  rum,  Irish  beef,  pork,  and 
linens,  with  other  provisions  and  necessaries,  to 
that  of  2301/.  From  Florida,  also,  were  imported 
indigo,  cotton,  train  and  spermaceti  oil,  skins,  &c., 
to  the  value  of  10,116/. ;  the  exports,  to  the  value 
of  28,946/.,  consisting  chiefly  of  low-priced  wool- 
lens, linens,  .and  cottons,  ^c,  partly  British,  partly 
Irish  and  German.  "  Ever  since  the  peace  of 
1783,"  says  Macpberson,  in  a  note,  "  a  few  houses 
in  London  have  carried  on  a  trade  with  Florida, 
by  sending  British  vessels  under  licences  obtained 
from  the  British  and  Spanish  governments ;  and 
the  war  has  not  interrupted  the  trade.  The  cotton 
va"  that  country  is  of  the  quality  of  the  Upland 
cotton  ot  de^T^a,  but  much  inferior  to  the  Sea- 
island  cotton  of  Att  state,"  *  This  was  written  in 
1805. 

United  States  of  America  : — Imports  had 
increased  from  2,080,970/.  to  2,358,516/. ;  exports, 
from  6,054,238/.  to  6,885,500/.  The  WDPorts 
consisted  of  pearl-ashes,  pot-ashes,  flour,  wheat, 
Indian  com  and  rye-metd,  sassafras,  shumack, 
ginseng,  snake-root,  sarsaparilla,  spermaceti-oil, 
whalebone,  turpentine  and  turpentine-oil,  tar,  pitch, 
and  rosin,  oak,  fir,  and  other  timber,  staves  and 
other  lumber,  hides  and  peltry,  cochineal,  indigo, 
fustic,  logwood,  redwood,  lignum  vitae,  mahogany, 
bark,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco :  the 
exports,  of  books  and  stationery,  wrought  brass, 
copper,  iron,  and  silver,  pewter,  lead,  steel,  tin, 
tinned  plates,  coals,  salt,  earthenware,  bottles  and 
glass;  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  manufactures; 
beaver,  felt,  and  chip  hats  ;  thread,  haberdashery ; 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  linens ;  sailcloth,  apo- 
thecaries' ware,  wearing-apparel,  copperas,  painters' 
colours,  guns,  gunpowder,  flints,  watches,  musical 
instruments,  beer,  grindstones,  with  drugs,  dye- 
stuffs,  cinnamon  and  other  spices,  India  piece-goods, 
Russia  and  German  linens,  geneva,  French  and 
other  wines,  and  a  few  articles  of  grocery. 

France  : — Imports  had  increased  from  14,655/. 
to  110,415/.;  exports,  from  7975/.  to  1,325,419/. 
The  imports  in  1800  are  stated  to  have  consisted 
of  books,  maps,  pictures,  &c.,  millstones,  verdigris, 
cochineal,  vsdonia,  234  weys  of  salt  for  Scotland, 
seeds,  brandy,  starch,  tallow,  rye-meal,  some 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains,  150  cwt  of  bread, 
beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  and  tanned  ox,  cow,  and 
calf  hides :  the  exports,  of  a  small  quantity  of 
printed  cotton  and  linen  goods,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao, 
tobacco,  India  piece-goods,  cinnamon,  cloves,  pep- 
per, pimento,  ginger,  and  other  spices,  cassia 
lignea,  rhubarb,  and  other  drugs,  indigo,  logwood, 
and  other  dye-stuffs. 

Flanders: — Imports  had  increased  from  7067/. 
to  34,656/. ;  exports,  from  65.054/.  to  808,826/. 
The  imports  consisted  of  tanned  hides,  seeds,  and 
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371  tons  of  rags;  the  exports,  of  refined  lugu, 
some  copperas,  and  numerous  kinds  of  colooial 
and  foreign  produce,  but  in  very  small  quiD- 
tities. 

Holland: — Imports  had  increased  fbn 
309,933/.  to  972,599/. ;  exports,  from  516,26U 
to  3,208,613/.  The  imports  were  books,  mapt, 
drawings,  paintings,  prints,  corn,  oak-bark, 
juniper-berries,  flax,  hemp,  madder,  floweMOoU 
and  trees  to  the. value  of  1074/.,  seeds,  generi, 
butter,  cheese,  bacon,  potatoes,  a  few  linens,  aod 
61,000  tons  of  rags  :  the  exports,  some  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  train-oil,  and  a  great  variety  of  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 

Portugal  and  Madeira: — Imports  had  in- 
creased from  677,772/.  to  927,257^ ;  export^  fran 
876,000/.  to  1,199,023/.  The  imports  were,  im 
Madeira  494  tons  of  wine  (besides  much  more 
brought  home  by  circuitous  routes),  and  from  Vat- 
tugal,  19,328  tons  of  Port  wine,  Madeira,  FreDdi, 
and  Spanish  wines,  1,663,582  lbs.  of  Spanish  vool, 
some  cotton,  6000  dozen  of  goat-skins,,  other  skins, 
Indian  and  other  hides,  almonds,  figs,  raisins,  aod 
other  fruits,  33,518,701  lemons  and  oranges,  as- 
notto,  orchil,  argol,  cochineal,  Brazil-wood,  indigo, 
"madder,  and  other  dye-stufls,  balsam  capivi,  ipe- 
cac^i^nha,  gum  arabic,  gum  Senegal,  and  other 
gums  and  drugs,  brimstone,  cork,  and  some  wheat 
and  flourj^'^hich  Macpberson  describes  as  "veiy 
unusual  expdrta  from  Portugal."  Our  exports  to 
Portugal  and  Madeira  comprised  the  usual  articles 
of  domestic,  colomal,  and  foreign  maoufacturei 
and  produce,  among  which  are  mentioned  1021 
cannon,  4413/.  worth  of  Irish  linens,  and  15S4 
quarters  of  wheat,  as  weU  as  various  other  coin- 
modities,  such  as  cottons,  oruga,  dye^stuflfs,  spices, 
&c.,  also  enumerated  amon^,  the  imports. 

Turkey  : —Importe  hW  increased  im 
150,182/.  to  199,773/.;  ejcpdfts,  from  155,510/. 
to  166,804/.  The  imports  were  cotton  and  cotton 
yarn,  raw  silk,  goats'  hair,  l»ohair,  goat-skim, 
carpets,  copper,  coculus  Indjcus,  tragacaiith, 
opium,  senna,  and  other  drugf*  berries,  galls, 
madder,  valonia,  and  other  dye-^^ufis,  box-wood, 
currants,  figs,  raisins,  and  other,  fwito •*  the  ei- 
ports,  lead,  tin,  iron,  170  canW  and  other 
wrought-iron  goods,  watches,  som^  cottons  and 
woollens,  India  piece-goods,  sugar,  ^^fee,  indiga, 
and  other  colonial  produce. 

Russia  :  — Imports  had  inchwed  from 
2,1 10,083/.  to  2,382,098/. ;  exports,  frW  766,89W. 
to  1,025,334/.  The  importe  were,  4m^  j^ns 
of  tallow,  pearl-ashes,  pot-ashes,  and  w^-V°^ 
bristles,  cordage,  flax,  and  hemp,  baj^iw?»^' 
iron,  24  tons  of  wrought  iron,  linenA  diapers, 
drilling,  and  sheeting,  pitch  and  tar,  br4^,hacoD, 
beef,  and  tongues,  hut-seed,  bees'-waxjj^ 
rhubarb,  and  some  other  drugs,  skins 
seals,  and  calves,  timber,  boards,  and 
tons  of  rags,  and  some  com :  the  exports, 
coals,  slates,  salt,  sal-ammoniac,  spelter,  tin, 
watches,  musical  instruments,  horses^  herrings, 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods  of  ftll  kinds,  India  < 
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ca)icoeB  and  mu&lins,  and  other  common  articlea 
of  consumption. 

Germany  :  —  Imports  had  increased  from 
2,082,275/.  to  2,352,191/.;  exports,  from 
8,113,989/.  to  12,664,591/.  Our  trade  with  Ger- 
many  was  therefore  at  once  the  greatest  and  the 
most  rapidly  growing  branch  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce. Our  imports  from  this  country  in  1800 
consisted  of  linen-yam  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000 
lbs.,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  linens,  cam- 
brics, canvas,  lawns,  hoUands,  tabling,  &c.,  goat, 
ox,  and  horse  hair,  2378  lbs.  of  human  hair, 
hides,  chip  and  straw  hats,  3002  tons  of  rags, 
some  paper,  goose-quills,  timber,  boards,  &c.,  oak- 
bark,  brimstone,  books,  maps,  prints,  pictures, 
3195  wjooden  clocks,  cork,  bees'-wax,  calf,  bear, 
coney,  goat,  sheep,  and  seal  skins,  oil  of  turpentine, 
verdigris,  copperas,  succus  liquoritiae,  gums,  ar- 
senic, antimony,  and  other  drugs,  hops,  juniper- 
berries,  seeds,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  rye, 
rye-meal,  wheat-6our,  butter,  cheese,'  beef,  pork, 
tongues,  potatoes,  brandy,  geneva,  and  other  spirits, 
Rhenish,  Tokay,  French,  and  Spanish  wines.  Our 
exports  thither  were  equally  numerous  and  various, 
comprising,  of  our  domestic  produce  and  manu- 
factures, cotton  goods  to  a  large  amount,  cotton- 
yam  to  the  value  of  365,945/.,  woollens,  silks, 
lead,  pewter,  tin,  tinned  plates  (which,  half  a  cen- 
tury before,  we  used  to  import  from  Germany), 
wrought  brass,  copper,  and  iron,  silver  plate  and 
plated  ware,  coals,  earthenware,  glass,  cabinet- 
ware,  coaches,  horses,  watches,  musical  instm- 
ments,  books  and  stationery,  wearing-apparel, 
tanned  leather,  wrought  leather,  gloves,  haber- 
dashery, hats,  bark,  train-oil,  whalebone,  ^^inters' 
colours,  copperas,  oil  of  vitriol,  sal-ammoniac,  and 
other  drugs,  refined  sugar,  molasses,  herrings  red 
and  white,  cod,  oysters,  and  the  following  articles 
of  colonial  and  foreign  merchandise  :— mother-of- 
pearl,  walking-canes,  aloes,  rhubarb,  borax,  cam- 
phor, cassia  lignea,  castoieum,  jalap,  and  other 
drugs,  gum  Senegal  and  other  gums,  cochineal,  in- 
digo, annotto,  Brazil  wood,  fustic,  logwood,  madder, 
and  other  dye-stuffs,  mahogany  and  other  West  In- 
dia woods,  ivory,  cinnamon,  cloves,  pepper,  ginger, 
and  other  spices,  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  sago, 
currants,  turmeric,  Indian  hides,  ox  and  cow  hides, 
skins  of  deer,  otter,  bear,  fox,  mink,  wolf,  &c., 
horns,  lint-seed  oil  and  other  oils,  rum,  brandy, 
arrack,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  wines,  tobacco, 
whalebone,  cotton,  cotton-yam,  India  piece-goods, 
and  a. few  Irish  linens.  Macpherson  observes  that 
much  of  the  commerce  of  Germany  was  '*  for  ac- 
count of  the  nations  involved  in  the  war." 

Prussia  and  Poland  : — Imports  had  increased 
from  1,304,386/.  to  1,733,945/.;  expprts,  from 
596,379/.  to  842,353/.  The  imports  consisted  of 
pearl-ashes,  weed-ashes,  spmce-beer  (1054  barrels 
from  Prussia,  1093  barrels  from  Poland),  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  linen, 
timber,  boards,  staves,  &c.,  madder,  bristles,  mill- 
stones, wool,  hides,  goose-qnills,  cheese,  lint-seed, 
and  some  skins;  the  exports,  of  iron,  lead,  tin. 


earthenware,  woollens,  cottons,  and  other  ordinary 
articles  of  consumption. 

Denmark  and  Norway  : — Imports  had  fallen 
off  from  243,928/.  to  241.561/.,  if  so  insignificant 
a  difference  can  be  so  described  ;  exports  had  in- 
creased from  509,783/.  to  540,697/.  The  imports 
in  1800  were  oak-bark,  cordage,  hides  of  horses 
and  oxen,  bar  iron,  kelp,  rock  moss,  furs  and 
peltry,  tar,  timber  and  boards,  34,666  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton, 10,000  lbs.  of  indigo,  some  salted  beef,  pork, 
and  butter,  and,  in*  this  year  of  scarcity,  the  unusual 
article  of  corn.  The  exports  included  lead,  tin, 
coals,  glass,  salt,  cottons  and  woollens  of  all  kinds, 
hats,  Scotch  linens,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  the 
other  usual  commodities. 

Canaries  : — Imports,  consisting  in  1800  of 
barilla,  copper,  some  drugs  and  gums,  orchilla,  47 
tons  of  Canary  wine,  and  553  tons  of  Spanish  wine, 
were  estimated  at  48,536/.,  whereas  in  1796  the 
value  put  upon  our  imports  from  the  Canary 
islands  was  only  15,751/. ;  which  made  the  en- 
tire trade  still  greater  in  1800  than  in  1796,  al- 
though in  1796  our  exports  thither  were  valued  at 
16,724/.,  and  in  1800  there  were  none. 

The  only  parts  of  the  world  our  trade  with 
which,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  have  declined 
in  the  interval  between  these  two  years,  were  the 
following : — 

Spain  :— Imports  had  fallen  from  809,880/.  to 
655,652/.;  exports  had  fadlen  from  546,125/.  to 
3382/.  Our  imports  from  Spain  in  1800  consisted 
of  barilla,  cork,  black  lead,  succus  liquoritiae, 
mahogany,  shumack,  5,995,624  lbs.  of  Spanish 
wool,  10,517,750  lemons  and  oranges,  figs,  cur- 
rants, chestnuts,  hazel-nuts,  walnuts,  almonds, 
anise-seed,  oil,  brandy,  beans,  and  some  wheat ; 
our  direct  exports  thither  were  only  some  cinna- 
mon and  cacao. 

Italy  (exclusive  of  Venice): — Imports  had  in- 
creased from  299,796/.  to  357,735 ;  but  exports 
had  faUen  from  747,969/.  to  568,731/.  The  im- 
ports in  1800  were,  books,  drawings,  Ac,  barilla, 
brimstone,  cork,  cream  of  tartar,  essence  of  lemons, 
manna,  senna,  and  other  drugs,  juniper-berries, 
perfumed  oil,  argol,  galls,  madder,  and  other  dye- 
stuffs,  anchovies,  almonds,  figs,  prunes,  nuts,  cur- 
rants, raisins,  &c.,  ordinary  and  salad  oil,  chip  and 
straw  hats,  bugles  (or  glass  beads),  raw,  thrown, 
and  waste  silk,  lambs,  goats,  and  kids*  skins, 
695  tons  of  rags,  439  cwt.  of  cheese,  brandy, 
statuary  to  the  value  of  1368/.,  marble,  and  cotton. 
The  exports  consisted  of  alum  (a  commodity  with 
which  in  the  middle  ages  Genoa  used  to  supply  all 
Europe),  wrought  brass,  iron,  and  silver,  plated 
ware,  woollens  of  all  sorts,  cottons  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  a  few  linens,  earthenware,  glass, 
hardware,  tinned  plates,  dry  cod,  red  and  white 
herrings,  32,881  hogsheads  of  pilchards,  tanned 
and  wrought  leather,  dye-stuffs,  spiceries,  cacao, 
coffee,  sugar,  foreign  iron,  India  piece-goods,  rum, 
tar,  tobacco,  whalebone,  and  foreign  ox-gut. 
"  What,'*  exclaims  Macpherson,  "  would  the  mer- 
chants of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  have  said  to  any 
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person  who  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that  a 
country  which  they  knew  good  for  nothing  but 
feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  and  furnishing  wool, 
hides,  lead,  and  tin,  should  ever  supply  them  with 
Oriental  produce  and  manufactures,  and  many 
other  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life !" 

Venice  : — Imports  had  fallen  off  from  75,257/. 
to  54,028/.;  exports,  from  25,882/.  to  17,798/. 
The  imports  and  exports  in  the  trade  with  Venice 
were  of  the  same  description  as  in  that  with  the 
rest  of  Italy. 

Sweden  : — Imports  had  declined  from  347,336/. 
to  309,279;  exports,  from  121,512/.  to  78,839/.* 
The  imports  in  1800  consisted  of  some  com  and 
bread,  313  barrels  of  herrings,  flax,  bar  and  cast 
iron,  a  very  small  quantity  of  wrought  iron,  rock 
moss,  pitch  and  tar,  timber,  boards,  staves,  &c. ; 
the  exports,  of  coals,  lead,  tin,  painters'  colours, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
spices,  drugs,  dye-stuffs.  East  India  calicoes,  rum, 
and  other  spirits. 

This  account  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  fhe 
war,  so  fax  from  destroying  or  diminishing  our 
foreign  trade,  did  not  even  check  its  expansion, 
nay,  did  not  prevent  it  from  enlarging  and  extending 
itself  faster  perhaps  than  it  had  ever  done  in  a 
time  of  the  profoundest  tranquillity.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  our  trade  would  have  been  so  great  as 
it  was  in  the  year  1800  had  the  country  been  at 
peace  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  seventeen 
years,  instead  of  having  been  engaged  for  nearly 
the  latter  half  of  that  time  in  the  most  general  and 
most  costly  war  it  had  ever  waged.  In  truth, 
after  the  recovery  of  our  commercial  system  from 
the  momentary  shock  occasioned  by  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  with  France,  the  new  state  of 
things  proved,  upon  the  whole,  highly  favourable 
to  the  extension  of  our  trade.  Difficulties  were 
interposed  in  the  way  of  our  direct  intercourse  with 
some  parts  of  the  continent ;  but  even  to  most  of 
these  interdicted  quarters  our  manufactures  still 
found  their  way  in  large  quantities  by  circuitous 
routes,  and  we  soon  made  ourselves  so  completely 
masters  of  the  great  highway  of  nations,  the  ocean, 
that  our  ships  traversed  it  in  all  directions  almost 
as  freely  as  they  had  ever  done  in  time  of  peace, 
while  the  flags  of  our  rivals  scarcely  dared  any- 
where to  show  themselves,  and  our  acquisitions  of 
territory,  besides,  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere, 
opened  to  us  several  new  and  important  markets. 
But  the  extension  of  our  trade  was,  of  course,  also 
the  extension  of  our  manufactures,  by  which  it 
was  in  great  part  fed  and  sustained.  And  herein, 
also,  other  countries,  which  experienced  its  actual 
ravages,  were  rendered  by  the  war  more  dependent 
than  ever  upon  this  country,  the  only  considerable 
seat  of  industry  in  Europe  which  it  left  unviolated 
and  undisturbed. 

The  figures  given  in  the  above  review  of  the 
progress  pf  our  trade  with  the  different  parts  of 
the  world  are,  as  has  been  explained,  the  official 

*  It  ought  to  have  1>e«n  stated  at  p.  658  that  Uie  ofncial  vnlne  of 
the  exports  to  Sweden  wua  118,339/.  in  1792,  and  121,512/.  in  1796. 


values  of  the  commodities  imported  and  exported, 
or  the  values  calculated  according  to  the  same  un- 
varying rate  or  price  of  a  certain  quantity  of  each. 
The  sums  so  obtained  serve  very  well  to  indicate 
the  comparative  quantities  of  goods  sent  out  of  the 
country  and  brought  into  it  at  different  times  ;  but 
this  method  of  calculation  disregards  altogether 
both  differences  of  quality  and  fluctuations  of  price 
in  whatever  way  arising,  and  it  gives  no  view  of 
the  real  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  in  any 
particular  year.  Since  1798,  however,  it  has  been 
attempted  in  the  official  accounts  to  estimate  this 
real  value  also.  For  that  year  we  have  only  such 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  British  merchandise 
exported ;  which  is  set  down  as  having  been  actu- 
ally worth  33,148,682/.  instead  of  19,672,503/^ 
as  it  stands  registered  according  to  the  standard 
rates.  In  1799  the  real  marketable  value  of  the 
imports  was,  according  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
spector-general, 49,002,170/. ;  of  the  exports  of  all 
kinds  50,290,190/.  And  in  1800  the  real  value 
of  the  imports  is  stated  to  have  been  55,400,416/. ; 
of  the  exports  55,830,843/.  In  all  these  years, 
too,  the  excess  of  the  real  over  the  official  value 
was  rendered  less  than  it.  ought  to  have  been  by 
what  the  report  of  the  inspector-general  calls  *'  an 
old  established  error  in  rating  coffee  for  exporta- 
tion very  much  above  its  real  value  " — so  much  in 
fact  as  to  make  the  official  higher  than  the  real 
value  of  the  whole  foreign  merchandise  exported. 
This  may  serve  to  explam  a  statement  with  regard 
to  the  exports  of  coffee  noticed  in  a  preceding  page.* 

The  total  amount  of  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  empire  in  1800  is  stated  to  have  been  17,885 
vesselaK>f  all  sizes,  measuring  1,855,879  tons,  and 
navigated  by  138,721  hands.  Of  these  vessels 
12,198  belonged  to  England,  2155  to  Scotland, 
1003  to  Ireland,  2161  to  the  colonies,  130  to 
Guernsey  and  the  other  Channel  islands,  and  238 
to  the  Isle  of  Man.  There  entered  inward  in  this 
year  10,496  British  vessels,  measuring  1,379,807 
tons,  and  5512  foreign  vessels,  measuring  763,236 ; 
and  there  cleared  outward  11,856  British  vessels, 
measuring  1,444,271  tons,  and  4893  foreign  ves- 
sels, measuring  685,051  tons.f  There  were  built 
and  registered  in  the  several  ports  of  the  British 
dominions  in  the  course  of  this  year  965  vessels, 
measuring  in  all  126,268  tons. 

In  1801,  the  last  year  of  the  war  and  of  the 
period  under  review,  the  *  Chronological  Table ' 
in  Chalmers  makes  the  total  official  value  of  the 
exports  to  be  only  37,786,857/. ;  but  the  amounu 
given  in  this  table  for  the  two  preceding  years  are 
greatly  lower  than  those  we  have  quoted  above 
from  the  statements  of  the  inspector-general 
(33,640,357/.  instead  of  35,991,329/.  in  1799, 
and  38,120,120/.  instead  of  43,152,019/.  in  1800); 
so  that  Chalmers  has  evidently  applied  some  prin- 
ciple of  reduction  to  these  statements,  at  least  as 
quoted  by  Macpherson.  As  both  accounts  agree 
in  the  values  assigned  to  the  exports  from  Scot- 

*  See  ante.  p.  C50.  note  (. 
f  Macpherson,  Annala  of  Commexce.  iv.  ftS$. 
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land,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  acknowledged 
error  in  the  rating  of  exported  coffee,  which  we 
have  just  noticed,  is  corrected  or  allowed  for  by 
Chalmers.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  for 
1801  would, according  to  his  table,  be  32,795,557/.; 
but  this  sum  is  deduced  by  subtracting  what  he 
calls  the  fayourable  balance  of  trade  from  the  ex- 
ports, 80  that  it  involves  the  same  discrepancy  that 
has  been  already  explained.  Other  accounts  differ 
from  both  Macpherson  and  Chalmers.  Thus,  in 
a  table  given  in  the  article  '  Great  Britain/  in  the 
*  Penny  Cyclopiedia '  (vol.  xi.  p.  417),  the  total  offi- 
cial value  of  the  imports  for  1801  is  stated  as 
31,786,262/. ;  that  of  the  exports  as  35,264,650/. 
Mr.  MaccuUoch,  again,  in  a  table  in  his  'Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce'  (second  edition,  p.  672), 
makes  the  official  value  of  the  imports  for  this  year 
to  have  been  only  28,257,781,  and  that  of  the  ex- 
ports 34,381,617/.  The  declared  or  real  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  in  1801  is  set  down  in 
the  Cyclopaedia  at  39,730,659/. ;  by  Mr.  Mac- 
cuUoch at  36,929,007/.  This  may  serve  as  a 
sample  of  the  utter  confusion  in  which  the  whole 
matter  remains.* 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  in  each  year,  from 
1794  to  the  end  of  the  present  period,  seems  to 
corroborate  other  facts  in  indicating  a  steady  in- 
crease of  trade  throughout  that  space.  The  num- 
ber was  812  in  1794,  718  in  1796,  747  in  1796, 
869  in  1797,  729  in  1798,  599  in  1799,  740  in 
1800,  893  in  1801. t  Here  we  see  the  tendency 
to  augmentation  on  the  whole,  but  no  instance  of 
anything  resembling  the  sudden  expansion  by 
which  the  number  of  bankruptcies,  which  was 
628  in  1792,  rose  to  be  1304  in  the  disastrous 
year  following.  The  reduction  of  the  number  in 
1798,  and  the  two  following  years,  may  be  taken 
as  sufficient  evidence  that  even  the  licence  accorded 
to  the  bank  to  issue  inconvertible  paper  gave  at 
first  no  undue  or  dangerous  impulse  to  speculation  : 
if  it  had,  the  diminution  of  bankruptcies  during 
these  three  years  would,  at  least,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  much  more  than  proportionate  in- 
crease afterwards,  which  was  not  the  case.  The 
number  in  1802  was  only  853,  and  in  1803  no 
more  than  906  ;  a  rate  of  increase  not  greater  than 
might  be  looked  for,  as  the  natural  effect  of  the 
growth  and  enlargement  of  our  trade.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  any  variation  traceable  in  the 
number  of  the  bankruptcies,  during  the  ten  years 
that  followed  1793,  probably  represents  this  steady 
commercial  progress  much  more  than  the  operation 
of  any  other  influencing  cause — ^whether  unsound 

*  A«  the  table  in  Mr.  MaocaUoch's  DictioDftry  (also  repeated  in  his 
Statistical  Account  of  the  BAtish  Empire,  flnteiution.  ii.  106).  is  stated 
to  be  founded  upon  oflicial  documents  (namely,  Pari.  Paper,  No.  243, 
•ess.  1830,  and  Finance  Accounts),  we  may  add  here  the  sums  it 
gives  for  the  yrars  leoo  and  1799  (with  which  it  commences),  for 
comparison  with  those  quoted  in  the  text  from  Macpherson  and 
Chalmers :— 1799,  official  value  of  imports  85,ISS,803/. ;  of  exporU 
27,317,087/.:  1800,  official  value  of  importa  S4,066,700<. ;  of  exports 
39.556.637/.  The  declared  or  real  value  is  only  given  for  the  exports 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures.  The  table  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopedia,  for  which  no  authorities  are  referred  to,  goesbacic 
only  to  the  year  1801. 
^  t  Chaimeca.  HiAtotical  View,  p.  840. 


or  excessive  speculation  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  seasons  of  difficulty  and 
depression,  financial  or  general,  on  the  other. 

The  progress  of  the  post-office  revenue  has  been 
stated  in  a  preceding  page  up  to  the  year  1792  in* 
elusive.*  In  1193  the  gross  revenue  was  652,868/. ; 
the  nett  produce  391,086/.  In  1195  the  gross 
revenue  was  145,238/. ;  the  nett  produce  414,548/. 
This  year  further  restraints  and  limitations  were 
placed  upon  franking,  by  the  act  35  Geo.  III. 
c.  53,  and  in  1196  the  gross  revenue  rose  to 
811,539/. ;  the  nett  produce  to  419,481/.  Then 
an  augmentation  of  the  rates  of  postage  was  made 
by  the  act  31  Geo.  III.  c.  18.  Still  the  revenue 
went  on  steadily  increasing ;  its  gross  amount  in 
1800  being  1,083,950/.,  its  nett  produce  120,981/. ; 
and  in  1801  its  gross  amount  being  1,144,900/., 
its  nett  produce  155,299/.,  or  not  much  less  than 
four  times  what  it  was  before  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  improvements  in  ll84.t 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  period 
the  quantity  of  Bank  of  England  paper  m  cir- 
culation at  any  one  time,  including  both  notes  and 
post-bills,  was  usually  under  1,000,000/.  In 
1186  it  rose  for  the  first  time  to  above  8,000,000/. ; 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  made  up  to  31st  of 
August  in  each  year,  it  continued  from  this  date 
to  be  gradually  augmented  till  in  1191  it  attained 
to  the  amount  of  1 1 ,612,320/.  This  increase,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  not  more  than  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  war  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  suffered  some  contraction ;  so  that  by  the 
year  1196  it  had  fallen  to  9,246,190/.  Then  came 
the  exemption  from  cash  payments ;  under  which 
new  state  of  things  the  issues  of  bank  paper  in- 
creased during  the  remaining  years  of  the  pre- 
sent period  as  follows:— 11,114,120/.  in  1191; 
12,180,610/.  in  1198;  13,389,490/.  in  1199; 
15,041,180/.  in  1800;  14,556,110/.  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1801.  The  dividends  received  by  the 
proprietors  of  bank  stock  continued  throughout 
the  present  period  to  be  1  per  cent,  as  they  had 
been  ever  since  1188.  In  the  year  1800,  by  the 
act  40  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
was  continued  (from  1806)  till  twelve  months' 
notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1833;  the  Bank 
advancing  to  government  the  sum  of  3,000,000/. 
without  interest  for  six  years  (a  period  subse- 
quently prolonged  till  six  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  new  war  with  France  that  broke 
out  in  1803). 

In  1193  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  renewed  for  twenty  years,  or  till  the  1st  of 
March,  1814.  The  act  passed  for  that  purpose  (the 
33  Geo.  III.  c  52),  under  the  notion  that  the  trade 
and  territorial  revenues  of  the  company  might 
henceforward  be  relied  upon  for  the  production 
of  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  at  least  full  1,200,000/., 

*  See  ante,  p.  645. 

t  Macpherson.  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  548.  A  table  of  the  nett 
produce  in  Chalmers.  Historical  View,  p.  981,  fiives  somewhat  lower 
amounts  under  each  year,  apparently  f^om  including  only  the  English 
post-office. 
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directed  that  of  this  surplus  500,000/.  a-year 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  reduction  of  the  com- 
pany's debt  in  India  to  2,000,000/.;  and  that 
500,000/.  more  should  be  annually  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  to  be  appropriated  for  the  public  ser- 
vice as  parliament  should  think  fit  to  order.  The 
•  anticipation  of  any  such  surplus  revenue,  however, 
proved  entirely  fallacious;  and  this  contribution 
to  the  public  expenses  was  only  paid  for  one  year. 
The  act  renewing  the  charter  had  been  preceded 
the  same  year  by  another  act  (the  33  Geo.  III.  c. 
47)  authorising  the  company  to  add  another  mil- 
lion to  their  capital ;  and,  as  the  new  stock  was  sub- 
scribed at  200/.  per  cent.,  it  produced  2,000,000/. 
in  money.  This  made  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
company  (or  that  upon  which  the  dividends  are 
paid)  6,000,000/.,  at  which  it  still  continues.* 

The  act  of  1*793,  which  renewed  the  charter, 
also  made  provision  for  partially  opening  the  trade 
with  India  to  private  individuals.  Any  British 
subject  residing  in  any  part  of  the  king's  European 
dominions  was  allowed  to  export  to  Bengal,  Mala- 
bar, Goromandely  or  Sumatra,  but  only  in  the 
company's  ships,  any  article  of  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe, 
except  military  stores,  ammunition,  masts,  spars, 
cordage,  anchors,  pitch,  tar,  and  copper ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  liberty  was  given  to  the  company's 
civil  servants  in  India,  and  to  the  free  merchants 
living  in  India  under  the  company's  protection,  to 
ship  in  the  company's  ships,  on  their  own  account 
and  risk,  all  kinds  of  India  goods,  except  calicoes, 
dimities,  muslins,  and  other  piece-goods : — those 
they  were  not  to  ship  without  a  licence  from  the 
company.  It  was  directed  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  private  trade,  the  company  should  in  every 
year  set  apart  at  least  3000  tons  of  their  shipping ; 
the  owners  of  the  goods  paying  for  their  freight  at 
the  rate  of  5/.  outward,  and  1 5/.  homeward  in  time 
of  peace,  and  at  higher  rates  in  time  of  war,  if  the 
company,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  should  see  good  to  exact  such. 

Scarcely  any  goods  were  sent  out  to  India  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  under  the  act 
of  1793.  *'  But  the  merchants  residing  in  India," 
says  Macpherson,  *'  as  soon  as  they  understood 
that  a  legalised  exteilsion  of  their  trade  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature,  and  without  wait- 
ing to  know  the  regulations  of  it,  built  a  consider- 
able number  of  ships,  which  they  proposed  to  em- 
ploy in  the  trade  between  India  and  England, 
though  Lord  Cornwall  is,  then  governor-general, 
and  Sir  John  Shore,  his  successor,  both  informed 
them  that  there  could  not  be  employment  for  their 
ships  in  the  way  they  expected.  In  the  year  1795, 
when  seven  of  the  largest  of  the  company's  ships 

*  Mr.  MaocuUoch,  in  bU  Commercial  DictioDRry,  lecond  edition, 
wet, '  East  India  Company.'  p.  &3S,  statei  that  in  1796  leave  was  Ki^en 
to  the  company  by  parliament  to  add  two  millions  to  their  capital 
•tock  by  creating  20,000  new  sham ;  and  that,  as  these  shares  sold  at 
the  rate  of  173/.  each,  they  produced  3.460.000/.  An  act  to  the  effect 
mentioned  was  passed  in  March,  1797.  but  it  was  noTer  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  company.  It  seems  to  tie  conrounded  in  this  fitnte- 
ment  with  the  act  of  1789 '(see  ante,  p.  643),  under  which  additional 
stock  to  the  amoant  of  one  mUUoa  wat  tabscribtd  for  at  the  rate  of 
174  per  cent 


were  taken  into  bis  majesty's  service,  and  Ae  com- 
pany at  the  same  time  ordered  large  quantitifs  of 
rice  to  be  brought  from  India,  in  order  to  aflwd 
relief  to  this  country,  then  distressed  by  a  Acareity 
of  corn,  twenty-seven  of  these  India-built  shipi 
were  taken  into  the  company's  service,  at  the  rate 
of  16/.  per  ton  for  rice  and  heavy  goods,  and  20d. 
for  fine  goods.  All  of  these  ships  carried  goods 
to  London  for  account  of  the  private  merdbaMs 
settled  in  India,  and  also  carried  British  goods  to 
India  for  them.  The  owners  of  the  India-bmlt 
ships  now  thought  that  they  had  reason  to  beliere 
them  regularly  established  in  the  trade ;  but,  as  the 
emergency  which  called  them  into  employment  no 
longer  existed,  it  was  impossible  to  allow  them  to 
supersede  the  ships,  built  and  equipped  in  a  sope- 
rior  manner  expressly  for  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, which  they  were  under  engagements  to  em- 
ploy for  a  stipulated  number  of  voyages.**  *  This 
gave  rise  to  a  long  contest  between  tHe  earn- 
pany  and  the  private  merchants,  the  it»*ttH  -of 
which  was,  that  the  company  were  forced  at 
last  to  make  various  concessions  beyond  the  |ytt>- 
visions  of  tjieir  charter.  The  progress  of  the 
trade,  from  1792  to  the  close  of  the  prcsrat 
period,  will  be  most  distinctly  indicated  by  the 
following  notice  of  the  exports  and  imports: — 
Total  exports  from  England  in  1793,  1,266,035/. 
(including  only  10,290/.  of  bullion);  in  1797, 
1,739,510/.  (including  627,858/.  of  bullion);  in 
1798,  2,634,502/.  (including  1,217,748/.  of  bol- 
lion);  in  1801,  2,512,779/.  (including  435,595/. 
of  bullion).  Total  imports  to  England  in  1793, 
5,769,547/.  (of  which  on  account  of  private  tr»de, 
882,620/.);  in  1795,  8,098,495/.  (of  which  pri- 
vate trade,  1,189,296/.,  and  what  is  called 'neutral 
property  380,230/.);  in  1797,  6,053,401/.  (of 
which  private  trade,  1,204,901/.,  and  neutral  pro- 
perty 129,678/.);  1798,  10,315,256/.  (of  ^iHnch 
private  trade,  1,629,959/.,  and  neutral  propcnv 
348,231/.);  1801,  9,153,511/.  (of  which  pri- 
vate trade,  2,305,235/.,  and  neutral  property 
220,775/.).t  What  is  called  neutral  property  in 
this  account  would  appear  to  be  goods  sent  home 
to  England  in  the  company's  ships,  by  subjects  of 
the  United  States,  and  other  friendly  powers,  to 
whom  a  general  permission  to  trade  with  the  ter- 
ritories under  the  govemmetrt  of  the  company, 
under  certain  regulations,  was  granted  by  acu 
passed  in  1797,  after  it  had  been  practicaUy  en- 
joyed for  some  preceding  years. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  History  of  the  Useful 
Arts  during  the  present  period,  commencing  ^tb 
agriculture,  the  most  important  of  all.  In  i^ri- 
culture  we  must  not  expect  th6  sudden  revolutions 
which  sometimes  take  place  in  the  other  useful 
arts.  Indeed,  it  is  often  conducted  for  ages  ^th 
scarcely  any  variation.  There  is  little  to  distin- 
guish the  present  short  period  from  the  one  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  so  far  as  this  art  is  concerned  ; 

*  History  of  the  European  Commerce  with  India,  p.  Sst. 

t  Table  lu  Macphenon,  llislory  ofCommerc*  vith  India,  p.  490. 
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but  there  are  nevertheless  a  few  circumstances 
connected  with  it  that  require  a  brief  notice.  After 
the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  there  was  manifested  a 
strong  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement,  the 
effects  of  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding Book;*  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  left  the  nation  equally  at  liberty  to 
pursue  a  similar  course  with  still  greater  ardour. 
To  engage  extensively  in  agricultural  pursuits  was 
at  this  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
duties  to  which  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  could 
devote  their  attention.  Their  example  and  influ- 
ence were  not  without  effect,  and  the  number  was 
constantly  increasing  of  those  who  endeavoured  to 
augment  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  by  availing 
themselves  of  scientific  discoveries  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts.  New  processes  of  culti- 
yaition  were  tried,  and  every  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy was  investigated,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
if  anything  in  it  could  be  amended.  The  improve- 
ment of  live-stock,  especially  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  Bakewell  haid  carried  to  so  high  a  point  in 
the  preceding  period,  was  as  zealously  pursued  by 
many  other  breeders ;  and  the  success  which  at- 
tended their  efforts  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  agricultural  improvement  which  we  have 
now  to  notice.  Culley,  who  was  himself  a  great  im- 
prover of  live-stock,  and  who  wrote  a  useful  little 
work  on  the  subject  in  1809,  shows  that  it  was  no 
mean  advantage  which  these  men  conferred  on  the 
nation.  Although  his  work  was  published  several 
years  after  its  close,  yet  it  was  during  the  present 
period  that  the  changes  of  which  he  speaks  had 
taken  place.  Before  its  termination,  there  were,  he 
eays,  oxen  which  were  "  more  like  an  ill-made  black 
horse  than  an  ox  or  a  cow ;"  and  the  flesh,  which 
did  not  in  his  opinion  deserve  to  be  called  beef, 
was  ^  as  black  and  coarse-grained  as  horse-flesh." 
Such  an  animal  could  scarcely  be  fattened 'for  the 
butcher,  as  nearly  all  the  food  which  it  consumed 
went  to  the  support  of  ^^  offal."  As  to  sheep,  he 
says,  while  the  old  sorts  required  three  years,  or 
even  a  still  longer  time,  the  improved  breeds  could 
be  made  fit  for  market  in  two  years — making,  in 
this  wav  only,  a  saving  of  above  thirty  per  cent. 
In  cattle  it  was  calculated  that  a  similar  saving  of 
twenty -five  per  cent,  was  effected;  and  in  both 
cases  the  meat  obtained,  at  a  less  expense  of  food, 
and  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  was  far  superior  in 
quality  and  quantity  to  that  of  the  old  breeds,  in 
which  the  difference  between  the  coarser  and  finer 
parts  amounted  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  while 
the  quantity  of  bone  was  very  great.  Other  de- 
partments of  rural  economy  were  already  in  a  state 
only  requiring  favourable  circumstances  to  bring 
the  improvements  which  had  been  already  intro- 
duced into  more  general  practice.  The  character 
of  the  harvests  during  several  years  of  the  period, 
and  the  increase  of  population,  had  this  effect. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  unfavourable  seasons 
from  1166  to  1175  having  occasioned  high  prices, 

•  See  ante,  Tol.i.  pp.572,  &e. 
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an  immense  quantity  of  laud  (not  less  than 
1,201,000  acres)  was  enclosed  in  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1179,  and  much  of  it  was  brought 
into  cultivation.  In  the  twenty  years  from  1180 
to  1199,  although  the  population  was  increasing 
more  rapidly,  the  number  of  acres  enclosed  was 
very  little  more  (1,308,210  acres)  than  in  the  ten 
years  from  1110  to  1119.  The  seasons  were  more 
favourable  in  the  earher  part  of  the  present  period ; 
and  in  six  of  the  years  from  1180  to  1189,  wheat 
was  exported,  the  average  price  in  the  home  market 
being  at  or  under  44^.  the  quarter,  when  the  ex- 
porter could  claim  the  bounty  of  5^.  the  quarter. 
In  1791  the  corn-law  of  1113  was  altered,  a 
clamour  having  been  raised  respecting  its  tendencv 
to  render  England  dependent  upon  foreigners.  It 
wais  now  enacted  that  the  nominal  duty  of  6cf .  the 
quarter  should  be  paid  only  when  wheat  was  at  or 
above  54^.  the  quarter,  instead  of  48^.,  as  under 
the  former  law.  The  bounty  on  exportation  was 
continued ;  but  the  year  following  was  the  last  in 
which  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  foreign  markets  to  obtain  relief 
from  an  overabundant  supply  of  grain.  Although 
it  was  not  repealed  until  1815,  yet  during  this  long 
interval  prices  never  sank  so  low  as  to  entitle  the 
exporter  to  claim  the  bounty.  In  1193,  '94,  '95, 
the  country  was  visited  with  a  succession  of  un- 
favourable harvests;  and  in  1800  famine  was  hte- 
rally  at  our  doors.  In  June,  1195,  the  price  of 
wheat  rose  to  134*.  5(f.  the  quarter.  In  1800  the 
harvest  was  estimated  to  be  one-third  deficient. 
At  both  of  these  seasons  of  scarcity  very  active 
measures  were  taken  by  the  government  and  par- 
liament to  ensure  a  supply  of  com.  Importation 
was  encouraged  by  enormous  bounties;  and  in 
1195  neutral  vessels,  laden  with  corn,  were  seized, 
and  compelled  to  sell  their  cargoes  to  the  govern- 
ment agents.  In  1800  some  regulations  were  also 
established  by  parliament  for  ensuring  the  econo- 
mical consumption  of  com  and  grain.  Bread  was 
not  allowed  to  be  sold  by  bakers  until  twenty- four 
hours  after  it  was  baked.  The  distilleries  and 
starch-manufactories  were  prohibited  using  grain. 
The  hair-powder  tax  was  imposed.  Proclamations 
were  also  issued  urgently  impressing  on  the  public 
the  duty  of  economy  in  the  use  of  bread  and  flour. 
Substitutes  for  wheaten  bread  were  recommended. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  made  experiments  in 
bread-making,  and  produced  eighty  ditierent  kinds; 
and  through  its  influence  the  cultivation  of  the  po- 
tato was  greatly  extended.  In  March,  1 801 ,  wheat 
was  156*.  2rf.  the  Winchester  quarter  (or  20s,  the 
imperial  bushel) ;  but  fortunately  the  new  harvest 
proved  tolerably  abundant,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  price  had  fallen  to  15*.  6(/.,  though  this 
was  still  nearly  double  the  average  price  of  one  of 
the  earlier  years  of  the  period  (1186),  when  it 
was  38*.  6d.  The  import  of  wheat  in  1800  was 
1,424,166  quarters,  and  in  1801,  1,396,359.  In 
1800  Lord  Hawkesbury  estimated  the  quantity  of 
wheat  grown  in  England  at  6,800,000  quarters, 
which,  he  said,  was  insufficient  for  the  consump- 
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tion  of  the  country,  and  required,  on  an  average, 
an  importation  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  con- 
sumption. The  high  prices  of  these  years  attracted 
much  additional  capital  to  agriculture.  Arthttr 
Young  estimated  that,  in  1195,  a  sum  of  twenty 
millions  sterling,  above  the  yearly  average  of  the 
preceding  twelve  years,  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers.  In  1800  and  1801  the 
high  prices  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  same  process ; 
and  as  rents  had  not  yet  been  generally  raised,  the 
farmers  made  large  profits.  More  land  was  put 
under  the  plough,  and  the  enclosure  of  commons 
also  added  to  the  quantity  of  cultivated  soil.  In 
the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1809,  1,550,000  acres 
of  common  lands  were  enclosed.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  when  the  seasons  again  became  favour- 
able, and  prices  fell,  an  outcry  was  raised  against 
the  corn-law  of  1791,  which  was  altered  two  years 
after  the  close  of  the  present  period,  when  the 
price  at  which  the  nominal  duty  of  6rf.  was  pay- 
able was  raised  to  66t.  the  quarter.  From  1 773 
to  1804  the  scale  of  protection  had  ascended  from 
48s,  first  to  54i.  and  then  to  66^.  The  succes- 
sive alternation  of  high  and  low  prices  was  pro- 
bably, in  the  then  existing  state  of  agriculture,  of 
greater  efficacy  in  stimulating  its  powers  than  a 
uniform  high  price  would  have  been.  At  one 
period  a  high  rate  of  profit  diverted  a  fructifying 
stream  of  capital  to  this  branch  of  industry ;  and 
at  another  low  prices  stimulated  industry,  and  led 
to  the  abolition  of  old,  slovenly,  and  expensive 
practices. 

But  of  all  the  elements  of  agricultural  prosperity 
which  were  in  activity  during  the  present  period, 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  was  that  arising 
from  the  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
The  increase  of  the  population  of  England  from 
1780  to  1801  rather  exceeded  1,500,000;  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  this  additional  number 
than  in  any  former  period  consisted  of  non- 
agricultural  consumers.  Our  rising  and  thriving 
manufactures,  especially  those  of  cotton,  were 
rapidly  creating  masses  of  profitable  consumers 
of  agricultural  produce.  Canals,  which  were 
comparatively  unlcnown  at  the  close  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  were  increasing  in  number,  and,  ex- 
tending to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  were 
the  means  of  bringing  its  produce  into  the  richest 
markets.  If  the  population  had  not  been  steadily 
advancing,  the  tendency  to  uniformity  of  price 
would  have  been  at  first  only  a  partial  gain ;  but, 
as  it  was,  every  part  of  the  country  was  immedi- 
ately benefited.  Agriculture  was  particularly  bene- 
fitea  by  the  increased  demand  for  animal  food 
from  the  manufacturing  towns  and  villages.  Live- 
8tx)ck  increased  in  value,  to  feed  which  the  most 
improved  practices  of  modem  husbandry  were 
forced  into  operation.  Green  crops,  clover,  arti- 
ficial grasses,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  roots  were 
substituted  for  fallows.  The  land  was  subjected 
to  a  greater  variety  and  a  better  rotation  of  crops, 
and  under  a  less  exhausting  system  of  cultivation 
there  was  a  greater  abundance  of  manure,  so  that 


it  was  constantly  kept  in  a  higher  state  of  fertility, 
and  yielded  annually  a  larger  return,  than  it  could 
have  done  under  the  ancient  practice  of  taking 
successive  corn-crops  followed  by  fallows. 

In  this  brief  notice  of  the  state  of  agriculture 
and  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  its  improvement 
in  the  period  now  under  notice,  the  Boani  of  Agri- 
culture (established  by  Sir  John  Smclair,  and  in- 
corporated in  August,  1793)  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Its  secretary  was  Arthur  Young,  whose  *  Agricul- 
tural Tours,'  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  had  a  powerfiil  effect  in  directing  the 
public  mind  to  practical  inquiries  on  his  favourite 
subject.  The  *  Annals  of  Agriculture'  were  com- 
menced by  him  in  1784,  and  continued  to  appear 
till  1808.  One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  was  to  institute  a  survey  of  all  the 
English  counties  on  a  uniform  plan,  which  brought 
out,  for  the  information  of  the  class  most  interested  in 
adopting  them,  all  those  improved  practices  origin- 
ating in  individual  enterprise  and  inteUigenoe,  or 
those  peculiar  to  the  district,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  carried  on  in  an  isolated  manner.  The  *  Sur- 
veys *  were  first  printed  for  private  circulation 
amongst  the  most  intelligent  agriculturists  in  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  in  each  particular  county ;  and, 
after  undergoing  correction  and  revision,  they  were 
subsequently  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board.  As  a  whole  they  are  very  imperfectly  and 
unequally  executed,  but  they  were  useful  in  pro- 
moting the  great  work  of  that  day — the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 
The  Board  bf  Agriculture  was  assisted  by  an  annual 
grant  from  parliament;  and  during  the  years  of 
scarcity  it  took  upon  itself  to  suggest  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  provide  remedies  against  the  dearth. 
The  Board  collected  information,  and  made  reports 
to  the  minister  on  the  state  of  the  crops ;  and  Xht 
statistics  of  agriculture  which  came  into  its  pos- 
session were  also  at  times  made  use  of  by  the 
government.  The  Board  encouraged  experiments 
in  agriculture  by  prizes  to  the  successful  improver 
on  old  practices ;  and  the  influence  which  it  pos- 
sessed over  the  provincial  agricultural  societies 
excited  and  combined  the  eitorts  of  all  in  one 
direction.  The  two  great  agricultural  fetes  of  this 
period  (the  *  sheep-shearings'  at  Holkham  amd 
Woburn,  at  which  hundreds  of  the  most  eminent 
agriculturists  of  the  kingdom  were  annually  assem- 
bled) were  also  not  a  little  serviceable  in  stimulating 
the  national  taste  in  favour  of  agriculture.  King 
George  III.  himself  was  also  strongly  attached  to  the 
same  pursuit,  and  his  extensive  farms  at  Windsor 
occupied  much  of  the  time  not  devoted  to  the  cares 
of  state.  His  majesty  was  so  decidedly  in  favour 
of  working  oxen  in  preference  to  horses,  that  not  a 
single  horse  for  tillage  -was  worked  upon  these 
farms,  but  the  number  of  working  oxen  employed 
was  about  two  hundred.  The  economy  or  advan- 
tage of  the  two  practices  was  the  agricultural 
auestio  vexaia  of  the  period,  but  it  has  long  been 
determined  in  favour  of  the  horse. 

We  have  thus  briefly  adverted- to  the  most  pro- 
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mineut  circumstances  which  affected  agricultuie 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  have 
entered  into  details  would  haye  been  to  write  a 
treatise  on  husbandry.  The  instrument  most  gene- 
rally defective  was  probably  the  plough,  and,  afler 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  present  century,  it  still 
remains,  in  some  places,  a  cumbrous  implement  ;* 
and,  if  the  form  be  improved,  it  is  still  used  as  if 
it  had  lost  none  of  its  ancient  clumsiness,  and  twice 
as  many  horses  are  employed  in  it  as  are  really 
necessary.  It  is  surprising  that  a  practice  of  this 
nature  should  have  prolonged  its  existence  forty 
years  after  the  close  of  the  period  of  which  we  have 
been  treating.  Perhaps  no  isolated  case  could, 
however,  now  be  found  quite  so  bad  as  the  nearly 
universal  practice  in  reference  to  ploughing  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Middleton,  in  his  Mid- 
dlesex *  Survey,'  says :— "  In  May,  1796, 1  saw,  in 
one  day,  two  teams  with  six  horses  in  each,  and 
three  men  to  attend  each  team,  namely,  one  to  hold 
the  plough  and  two  to  drive  the  horses,  plough- 
ing, with  a  wide  furrow,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  per  day.  ...  I  have  seen  a  barley  soil  receive 
the  last  ploughing,  previous  to  sowing  turnips, 
with  a  team  of  five  horses,  and  two  men  to  attend 
them ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  team  of  six  horses 
in  length,  with  three  men  attending,  were  giving 
the  first  ploughing  to  a  fallow,"  In  the  *  Farmers' 
Magazine '  for  July,  1800,  there  is  a  letter  from 
"  a  Scots  farmer,  during  a  tour  through  England," 
in  which  the  Hertfordshire  plough  is  described  : — 
"  Our  old  Scottish  plough,"  he  says,  "  is  but  a 
child  in  comparison  with  this  giant.  Five  horses 
are  usually  employed  in  the  draught,  and  yet, 
strange  to  tell,  the  furrow  we  saw  did  not  exceed 
four  inches  in  deepness.  I  have  seen  land  ploughed 
full  deeper  with  one  horse."  In  the  *  Survey  *  of 
Northumberland,  published  in  1800,  the  author 
has  some  remarks  on  the  strength  of  that  preju- 
dice which  ^'  continues  the  use  of  five  horses,  and 
heavy,  clumsy,  unwieldy  wheel- ploughs,-  where  a 
single  swing-plough,  and  two  horses  yoked  double, 
and  driven  by  the  holder,  would  do  the  same 
quantity  of  work  equally  well,  and  at  one*third  the 
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The  nearer  we  approach  to  our  own  times,  the 
more  difficult  does  it  become  to  present  a  con- 
densed yet  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  of 
that  manufacturing  industry  tD  which  the  JBritish 
empire  owes  so  much  of  its  greatness.  Besides 
other  reasons,  in  the  infancy  of  national  manufac- 
tures every  useful  invention  presents,  owing  to  its 
comparative  isolation,  an  object  to  which  the  his- 
torian may  direct  his  attention  ;  while,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  more  advanced  progress,  even  greater 
improvements  cease  to  be  prominent  or  striking, 
simply  because  they  are,  as  it  were,  surrounded  by 
othefs  of  nearly  equal  magnitude.  In  like  manner, 
the  first  establishment  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 

*  At  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  Royml  Agricoltuml  Society  in 
1841,  eighty-two  dUEerenUy-consUacfeed  ploughe  were  exhibited  by 
one  maker. 


manufacture,  and  the  name  of  its  founder,  assume 
a  distinctness  and  prominence  in  history  which 
cannot  be  given  to  their  successors,  although  they 
may  contribute  in  a  far  more  important  degree  to 
the  extension  of  the  national  resources.  If,  there- 
fore, the  period  now  under  review  should  appear 
deficient  of  the  prominent  features  which  distin- 
guished that  immediately  preceding  it,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  navigable  canals,  the  improvement 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  invention  of  auto- 
matic cotton-spinning,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  absence  of  such  remarkable  changes  is 
indicative  rather  of  the  extent  of  the  progress  al- 
ready realised,  than  of  any  falling-off  in  the  spirit 
of  improvement. 

According  to  the  method  we  followed  in  the 
last  Book,  our  review  of  the  productive  industry  of 
the  British  isles,  from  the  close  of  the  American 
war  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  will  be  prefaced  by  a 
notice  of  that  class  of  public  improvements  which 
tends  to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse.  In  allu- 
sion to  these  and  other  measures  of  kindred  cha- 
racter, such  as  enclosures,  draining,  paving,  and 
parochial  improvements,  Chalmers  observes  that, 
from  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1183  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  1793,  domestic  meliora- 
tions had  been  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and 
success  ;  but  that  during  the  succeeding  war  our 
domestic  improvements  were  pursued  with  still 
greater  knowledge  and  more  useful  efficacy.  In 
illustration  of  these  assertions,  he  states  that  the 
number  of  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  roads 
and  bridges,  in  the  eight  years  from  1785  to  1792, 
was  302,  and  in  the  next  period  of  eight  years^ 
from  1793  to  1800,  341.  The  numbers  of  acts 
relating  to  canals*  harbours,  &c.,  in  the  same  pe- 
riods, were,  respectively,  64  and  132 ;  of  those 
relating  to  enclosures,  draining,  &c.,  245  and  589  f 
and  of  those  for  paving  and  other  parochial  im- 
provements, 139  and  62 ; — making  the  total  num- 
ber of  acts  relating  to  local  improvements  750  and 
1124  in  the  two  periods  respectively.  Thus,  during 
a  space  of  time  (1785  to  1800  inclusive),  nearly 
coincident  with  tjie  period  under  review,  1874 
acts  of  parliament  in  all  were  passed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  above  important  objects ;  of  which 
643  rekted  to  roads,  bridges,  &c. ;  196  to  canals, 
harbours,  and  simikr  works ;  834  to  enclosures, 
draining,  &c. ;  and  the  remaining  201  to  paving 
and  parochial  improvements.  With  such  facts 
before  our  eyes,  we  may  well  join  with  Chalmers 
in  admiration  at  the  augmented  energy  of  the  spirit 
of  domestic  improvement,  in  the  midst  of  an 
expensive  and  exciting  war.  ^'  The  world  will," 
he  observes,  '^  contemplate  this  enterprise  with 
wonder.  Millions,  and  tens  of  millions,  have  been 
raised  upon  the  people,  for  carrying  on  an  interest- 
ing war,  yet  'they  have  found  money,  as  they  had 
skill  and  industry,  to  improve  *  this  island  of  bliss 
amid  the  subject  seas.' "  "  Great  Britain,"  he 
proceeds,  *'  as  it  has  been  more  improved  during 
every  war,  is  worth  more,  at  the  conclusion  of  it, 
than  when  hostilities  began ;  and  this  happy  isle, 
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w}ieve  the  foot  of  the  foe  never  tfeada^  if  it  were 
brought  to  the  hammer,  would  sell  for  more  than 
it  would  have  fetched  at  any  former  period,  in 
proportion  to  its  additional  improvementa."  * 

The  wretched  condition  of  many  even  of  the 
principal  roads  in  England,  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  has  been  fullv  noticed  in  the  pre* 
ceding  Book;t  and  we  shail  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  under 
consideration,  rig^t  principles  of  road-making  did 
not  extend  at  a  rate  at  all  proportionate  to  the  ex- 
tension of  turDpike*roads«    There  is,  nevertheless, 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  very  considerable 
improvement  was  made  In  the  condition  of  the 
pvineipal  highways,  between  the  time  when  their 
disgraceful  state  excited  the  indignation  of  Arthur 
Young  and  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.    A 
convincing  proof  of  this  amelioration  is  afforded  by 
the  substitution  of  mail-coaches  for  messengers  on 
horseback,  and  in  the  comparative  speed  and  re- 
gularity which,  according  to  the  advocates  of  that 
important  measure,  had  been  previously  attained 
by  the  ordinary  stage-coaches  and  diligences.    The 
change  alluded  to  was  commenced  in  1784,  t  the 
finst  mail-coach  upon  Mr.  Palmer's  plan  having 
left  London  for  Bristol  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd 
of  August'in  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  opposition  which  now  appears  almost  in- 
credible, and  which  checked  the  progress  of  the 
plans  introduced  for  accelerating  the  speed  of  the 
mails,  aa  well  as  those  for  improving  the  internal 
management  of  the  Post-Office,  it  appears,  by  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Palmer  before  a  parlia- 
mentary committee  in  1797,  that  down  to  that 
time  three  hundred  and  eighty  towns,  which  had 
previously  had  but  three  posts  a  week,  and  forty 
which  had  had  no  post  at  all,  were  supplied  with 
daily  posts ;  and  that  the  mails  were  conveyed  upon 
many  of  the  cross  post-roads  in  one*third  or  even 
one-fourth  of  the  time  required  before  the  adoption 
of  his  improvements.   But  more  direct  evidence  of 
the  improvement  of  the  highways  is  not  wanting. 
Ad^m  Walker,  in  a  tour  published  in  1792,  which 
contains  some  interesting  notices  of  the  manufac- 
turing district  of  Lancashire,  adverts  to  some  of  the 
very  roads  upon  which  Young  had  been  so  justly 
severe  about  twenty  years  before.     He  states  that, 
dofim  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
causeway  of  round  pebbles,  about  two  feet  wide, 
was   all   that   man   or  beast   could  travel  upon 
through  both  Cheshire  and  Lancashire;  that  as 
trade  increased,  and  turnpikes  became  more  gene- 
ral, the  ruts  were  filled  up  with  pebbles  and  cinders ; 
but  that,  with  such  repair,  the  roads  were  not  ren- 
dered passable  in  winter  for  coacl^es  or  chaises. 
^'  Indictments  and  lawsuits,"  he  proceeds  to  say, 
"  at  last  produced  a  broad  pavement,  which  would 
suffer  two  carriages  to  pass  each  other ;  and  this 
was  thought  the  ultimate  perfection  that  a  country 
without  gravel  could  go  to ;  and  the  narrow  pave- 

*  Douertic  Economy  of  OnatBritolo  and  Ireland,  pp.  SOO;  HA- 
240. 
i  Vol.  i,.  pp.  ft75,  676. 
J  Seevol.i.,  pp.  &71,672. 


ment  became  covered  with  grass.    In  this  state 

the  roads  have  oontinaed  many  years,  to  the  great 

profit  of  the  coachmaker,  and  the  cure  of  indi^ 

gestion :  but  now  both  the  broad  and  narrow  psv&> 

menta  are  pulling  up,  the  pebbles  breaking  i«io 

smaller  pieces,  ai^  their  interstices  filling  np  wftb 

sand."    **  So  fiur  as  this  method  has  proceeded,^ 

observes  Walker,  "  the  roads  are  beeome  as  ^nod 

aa  in  any  part  of  Ei^land;  and,  no- doubt,  tke 

utility  will  soon  become  general*  enibrced  by  as 

spirited  and  liberal  a  people  as  inhabit  these  comh  - 

ties."*    The  comparative  excellence  of  nwuij^sf. 

the  principal  highways  of  this  country  is  frsq^umiily  - 

referred  to  with  sdmiratioD  by  M*  Faiijss  Saiutv/ 

Fond,  an  intelligent  Frenchman  who  uriaited  Gseit 

Britain  ''  for  the  purpose  of  examjjsing  the  sMe  idi 

the  arts,  the  sciences,  nstioal  histairy,  luaid  maimen^** 

about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  tbaFnaich 

revolution.    Of  the  road  from  iiondcm  Uk  StHtss 

he  observes,  *^  Nothing  can  surpass  the.  besiity  ssd 

convenience  of  the  road  during  these  auity*ttoe 

miles:  it  resembles  the  avenue  of  a  mttgniArrm 

garden ;"  f  &nd,  excepting  in  ibe  county  sf  Derby, 

this  traveller  scarcely  ever  complains  of  the  slate 

of  the*  roads.     He  frequently  alludes  to  heaps sf 

stones  laid  beside  the  roads  for  their  repair.    It 

should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  oh^orrBtiam 

of  Saint-Fond  appear  to  have  been  diiefiy  made 

upon  the  principid  roads,  which  were  probably  the 

best  kept.     Respecting  the  roads  of  Ireland  we 

have  little  information ;  but  Arthur  Young  states 

as  the  result  of  his  observatbns  in  1776  and  the 

two  following  years,  that,  although  the  turnpikes 

were  generally  left  in  a  state  <&sgrac^ul  to  the 

kingdom,  the  bye-roads  were  admirable,  and  coold 

not  fail  to  strike  an  English  traveller  exceedingly, 

on  account  of  their  superiority  to  those  of  the  sister 

country.}  He  attributes  their  superior  preservation 

in  a  great  d^ee  to  the  use  of  light  one*horse  carta 

or  cars,  instead  of  the  heavy  team-waggons  osmoMm 

in  England. 

The  last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  oeotmy 
produced  few  improvements  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  construction  of  railroads,  which  were,  however, 
though  very  gradually,  coming  into  more  general 
use.  The  earliest  of  what  may  be  distinguished  ss 
public  railways,  cosstructed  by  joints-stock  com<^ 
paniea  for  traffic  in  general  merchwidise,  wiss 
that  known  as  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway,  whkh 
extends  from  the  river  Thames,  at  Wandspunrth^ 
to  Croydon;  but,  although  the  act  of  parliain«pt§ 
authorising  its  construction  received  the  nvfrnk 
assent  May  21,  1801,  this  road  was  not  epsncd 
until  1805.  Several  of  the  canal  acts  paased  be- 
tween 1776  and  the  close  of  the  century  coir- 
tain  provisions  for  the  construction  of  short  rail- 
ways, either  to  connect  mines,  limekilns,  quames, 
or  manufiGictories  with  the  canals,  or  as  inclined 

*  Remarki  made  upon  a  Tonr  from  LondoB  to  Uie  Lakes  «fWcHi> 
nloreland  and  Cumberland,  In  the  siunflier  of  1791,  vp.  Sft,  M. 

t  TntveU  in  BogUad.  ScoUand.  and  the  Uabridtf  ;  tmwlntid  fttm 
Ui«  French,  vol.  i.,  p.  128. 

t  Tuur  in  Ireland  <quarto  edition),  part  ii.»  p.  S». 

§  Local  and  PerMmal  AcU.  41  Qro.  Ul.,  cap.  S3. 
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planes  to  connect  two  portions  of  canal,  in  lieii  of 
a  eeriev  of  locks;  and  some  very  useful  private 
railways  wer«  made  during  the  period  uiSder  review, 
for  the  use  of  individual  commercial  establish- 
ments *  One  of  the  latter  class,  that  completed 
in^Jiily,  1801,  between  the  slate  quarries  of  Lord 
Penrhyn,  in  Gaermarthenshire,  and  Port  Penrhyn, 
the  pkee  of  shipment,  is  interesting  from  the  no- 
veHy  of  its  construction ;  the  rails  being  made  of 
an^ovfll  section,  with  the  longer  axis  placed  ver- 
tically, instead  of  being  of  the  old  flat  form  now 
known  as  ttamrplates  or  pla;t€'raiis.  By  this  ar- 
ratigemsm;  which  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
WyMi,'  the  strength  of  the  iron  was  applied  in  a 
nittok<  more  advantageous  -my  than  formerly,  while 
thfe  roonded  surface  of  the  ndls  kept  them  free 
from'  the  lodgment  of  stones  and  dirt.  The 
wheels  if  the  carriages,  which  were  of  very  small 
dinsensfions,  were  grooved  to  fit  the  rails  >  and  so 
gi^eat  w«8  Ihe  saving  of  labour  e£Rscted  by  this 
railway,  that  ten  horses  were  able  to  perform  upon 
it  un  amount  of  work  which  required  four  hundred 
on  the'  common  road  previously  used.t  Perhaps 
thi»  is  the  first  road  to  which  the  name  of  e^^^ 
railway  can  be  properly  applied,  if  we  except  the 
primitive  wooden  railways,  which  are  the  only  kind 
mentioned  by  SaintrFond  as  in  use  at  the  time  of 
bis  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.t  The  ingenious  foreigner  was  much  pleased 
with  these  roads,  which,*  he  states,  were  often  se- 
veral miles  long,  and  were  extended  on  to  wooden 
platforms  projecting  over  the  water  at  the  shipping 
places,  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  allow  the  ships 
to  pass  beneath  them.  The  arrangements  for 
emptying  the  waggons  by  opening  the  bottom, 
and  for  conducting  the  coal  along  inclined  shoots 
immediately  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  resembled 
those  still  in  common  use.  The  wooden  rails  were 
formed  with  a  rounded  upper  surface,  like  a  pro- 
jecting moulding,  and  the  waggon-wheels  were 
**  made  of  cast-iron,  and  hollowed  in  the  manner 
of  a  metal  puUey,'*  that  they  might  fit  the  rounded 
mirfhce  of  the  rails.  After  alluding  to  the  arrange- 
ments mentioned  in  the  last  Book,§  by  which  the 
foi*ee  of  gravity  is  made  to  reduce  or  even  to  super- 
sede the  labour  of  horses,  Saint-Fond  observes, 
*^  The  great  economy  produced  by  these  ingenious 
contrivances,  which  save  the  expense  of  employing 
a  multitude  of  men  and  horses,  enables  the  English 
to  sell  the  coal  which  they  export  in  such  abund- 
anee  to>  all  our  ports,  on  the  ocean  and  the  Medi- 
tertunean,  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  afforded 
frotn  our  own  [the  French]  mines,  in  all  cases 

•  Tred^old  obmrvcs,  in  hU  '  Praetk»1  Timttie  on  RaiUoads/  18M 
(p.  S2),  m  his  defcrijHion  of  tbe  Cardiff  and  Merthyr  railway  or  tram- 
road,  wbkh  traa  formed  on  aoeonnt  of  ihe  defideocy  cf  water  In  the 
nppor  part  of  the  Glamorganshire  canal,  tliat "  th«  act  of  sarliament 
for  tnu  tram.road  was  obtained  in  1794  (35  Geo.  III.)  by  Messrs. 
HoiApnqr*  Hill,  and  Co. ;  aud  it  appears  to  have  bera  oonstructed 
luider  the  first  act  ever  granted  for  this  species  of  road."  We  have, 
however,  been  unable  to  find  such  an  act,  either  public  or  private, 
BOtvnftkMtsoMftittg  a  diligent  search.  " 

t  Bepertory*of  Arts,  second  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  285-7. 

i  Some  writen  on  the  history  of  railways  state  that  cast-iron  edse- 
railm  were  used  by  Mr.  J«ssop,  in  1789,  in  a  railway  at  Loughboroagh ; 
but  we  possess  no  satlsfoctory  information  ou  the  snfaiject. 
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where  we  have  to  bring  it  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  by  land."  **  Marseilles,"  he  proceeds, 
*'  affords  an  example  in  point.  This  town,  which 
consumes  immense  quantities  of  combustible  mat- 
ter in'  its  great  soap-manufactories,  is  within  four 
or  five  leagues  of  a  great  number  of  coal-miries. 
This  coal  is  indeed  of  an  indifferent  quality,  but  it 
is,  notwithstanding,  employed  with  advantage  in 
the  furnaces  of  soap-works.  Would  any  one  be- 
lieve that  the  excellent  coal  of  England,  which 
lasts  double  the  time  and  gives  double  the  heat, 
when  sold  duty  free  in  the  port  of  Marseilles,  is 
cheaper  than  the  former."  *' Such  instances  as 
this,"  adds  the  enlightened  Frenchman,  **  ought 
doubtless  to  give  us  very  important  lessons."* 
The  only  further  circumstance  requiring  to  be 
noticed  here,  in  connexion  with  the  progress  of 
railroads,  is  the  introduction  of  ^  more  durable 
mode  of  construction,  by  the  substitution  of  square 
blocks  of  stone,  in  lieu  of  pieces  of  timber,  as 
sleepersj  or  supports  for  the  rails;  an  improve- 
ment which,  according  to  Day,t  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  in  1797,  in  a  colliery-railway  near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  period  embraced  by  this  Book  was  one  of 
great  activity  in  the  improvement  of  inland  navi- 
gation. The  important  benefits  arising  from  the 
construction  of  navigable  canals  were  now  no 
longer  problematical,  but  had  become  matter  of 
experience ;  while  the  incredulity  which  had  op- 
posed itself  to  the  bold  ideas  of  Brindley  was 
silenced  by  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
great  works  of  that  engineer,  and  others  whose 
talents  had  been  called  into  activity  by  his  example. 
This  altered  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  combined  with  the  general  increase  of  the 
manufactures  and  trade  of  the  country,  was  pro- 
ductive of  such  activity  in  this  kind  of  speculation 
in  1793  and  1794,  that,  within  those  two  years 
only,  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained  for  thirty- 
six  new  schemes  for  canals,  "which,"  observes 
Phillips,  "with  other  bills  for  extending  and 
amending  rivers,  &c.,  make  forty-seven  acts  in  that 
period  relative  to  the  inland  navigation  of  this 
country."  He  adds  that  the  expenditure  involved 
in  the  undertakings  of  the  above  period  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  5,300,000/.,  and  that  the 
advantage  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  of 
this  amount  being  expended  at  home,  and  chiefly 
among  the  industrious  poor.| 

Of  the  numerous  water  communications  effected 
during  the  space  of  time  under  consideration,  it  may 
su£5ce  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  important. 
By  lines  of  canal  connecting  the  rivers  Thames, 
Trent,  Severn,  and  Mersey,  which,  by  nearly  di- 
viding England  into  four  parts,  offered  remark- 
able facilities  for  such  a  navigation,  the  great  ports 
of  London,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool  were  not 
only  rendered  accessible  to  each  other,  but  also  to 

•  Travels,  vol.  I.  pp.  142-6. 

t  Tractical  Treatise  on  the  Constractfon  and  Formation  of  Rail- 
ways, second  edition,  1839,  p.  SS. 

•;  General  History  of  Inland  Navigation,  fourth  edition,  1803,  n. 
897. 
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a  great  number  of  towns  in  the  interior.  In  Scot- 
land the  completion  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal 
opened  a  passage  completely  across  the  country, 
and,  by  connecting  the  inland  districts  with  the 
ocean  on  either  side,  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  its  commercial  interests.  Such  a  canal  had 
been  proposed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
when  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense, 
which  was  estimated  at  500,000/.  The  scheme 
was  frequently  revived  between  that  time  and  the 
year  1768,  when  a  company  was  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  work,  which  was 
immediately  commenced,  and  carried  on  with 
spirit  until  1175,  when  it  was  suspended  owing 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  companv's  funds.  From 
a  memorial  presented  to  the  lords  of  trade  in 
1779,  it  appears  that  the  canal  bad  been  so  far 
completed  as  to  enable  vessels  fit  to  navigate  the 
open  seas  to  proceed  from  any  part  of  the  east  side 
of  Britain  to  Glasgow,  but  that  the  company  were 
in  debt  and  were  obliged  to  charge  tolls  which 
were  found  too  heavy  for  bulky  goods  of  small 
value.  A  great  number  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  joined  in  a 
recommendation  that  the  undertaking  should  be 
completed  by  Government,  on  the  ground  of  its 
importance  to  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  to 
Scotland,  in  reducing  both  coasting  and  foreign 
navigation,  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  sailing 
round  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland,  which 
was,  in  time  of  war,  very  hazardous  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  in  winter  almost  impracticable. 
Government  assistance  was  not,  however,  granted 
until  1784,  after  which  the  works  were  resumed; 
and  on  the  28th  of  July,  1790,  "  the  union  of  the 
two  firths,"  says  Macpherson,  ''  was  celebrated 
by  Mr.  Spiers,  president  of  the  committee  of  ma- 
nagement, and  Mr.  Whitworth,  the  engmeer,  ac- 
companied by  the  committee  and  the  magistrates 
of  Glasgow,  by  launching  a  hogshead  of  Ihe  water 
of  the  Forth  into  the  Clyde ;"  "a  ceremony," 
observes  this  writer,  "  of  much  more  propriety  and 
meaning  than  the  annual  marriage  of  the  dukes  of 
Venice  with  the  Adriatic  sea."  The  first  sea-vessel 
passed  through  the  canal  in  August  of  the  same  year; 
in  May,  1791,  a  vessel  called  the  '  Experiment' 
sailed  from  Dundee  to  Liverpool  in  four  days  by 
taking  this  course ;  and  in  the  following  year  the 
brig  *  George '  parsed  from  North  Queensferry  to 
Mideira  and  back  again,  making  use  of  the  canal. 
The  writer  we  have  just  quoted  observes,  in  relating 
these  circumstances,  that  thus  '*  we  see  the  inter- 
course of  distant  nations  promoted  by  a  canal  occu- 
pying nearly  the  same  ground  on  which  the  barba- 
rous Romans  erected  &ir  unavailing  fence  to  ob- 
struct the  intercourse  of  brethren."*  This  canal,  in 
a  length  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  has  thirty-nine 
locks,  by  means  of  which  it  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  about  156  feet  from  the  sea.  In  one  place  it 
crosses  the  river  Kelvin  by  an  aqueduct  sixty-five 
feet  above  the  water-line,  or  eighty-three  feet  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  masonry. 

*  Annida  of  Gbmin«rce,  iU.,  477,  €41 ;  iv.,  208,  S04.; 


Another  ship  canal,  of  less  than  half  the  length, 
but  capable  of  receiving  much  larger  vessels,  was 
made  a  few  years  later  between  Gloucester  and  the 
river  Severn,  near  Berkeley. 

The  gigantic  works  of  Telford  principally  beloog 
to  the  space  of  time  to  be  treated  of  in  the  next 
Book,  but  the  EUesmere  canal,  one  of  the  fir«t  ex- 
tensive undertakings  committed  to  him,  was  chiefly 
executed  between  1793  and  the  close  of  the  present 
period.  This  canal  consists  of  a  series  of  naviga- 
tions, extending  collectively  to  a  length  of  more 
than  one  hundred  miles,  connecting  the  riven 
Severn,  Dee,  and  Mersey ;  and  it  pasaet  over  a 
country  so  uneven  as  to  require  the  conatruction  of 
works  which,  from  their  magnitude,  surpass  thoe 
of  Brindley  nearly  as  much  as  the  latter  had  8a^ 
passed  all  previous  addevements  in  dvil  engineer- 
ing in  this  country.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Cerio^ 
or  Chirk,  and  of  the  Dee,  especially,  aquedacu 
were  erected  in  the  construction  gf  which  all  ex- 
isting precedent  was  bddly  departed  from.  It 
had  be^  usual  in  such  structures  to  make  the  bed 
for  the  canal  of  puddled  clay,  or  clay  mixed  up 
with  water  and  fine  gravel  or  sand,  and  applied  is 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  impervious  hning 
within  the  masonry  of  the  bridge ;  but,  in  addition 
to  the  great  expense  ot  such  an  aqueduct,  there  was 
considerable  risk  of  accident  in  frosty  weathei; 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  moist  puddle.  The 
Chirk  aqueduct,  being  of  very  large  dimeDsionSi 
would  have  presented  great  difficulties  but  for  the 
happy  contrivance  of  Telford,  who  made  the  canal 
bed  of  flanged  cast-iron  plates  resting  on  the  ma- 
sonry. This  aqueduct,  which  was  completed 
about  1801,  at  a  cost  of  20,898/.,  consisU  of  tea 
arches  of  forty  feet  span,  and  crosses  the  river  at 
an  elevation  oi  seventy  feet  The  aqueduct  bridge 
across  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  commonly  called  the 
Pont-y-Cysylte,  is  of  still  greater  extent  and  eleva- 
tion, and  of  simpler  construction,  consisting  of  a 
great  trough  of  cast-iron  plates  laid  on  a  aeries  of 
eighteen  piers  or  pillars  of  masonry,  without  stone 
walls  on  the  sides  to  give  the  appearance  of  am  or- 
dinary bridge.  The  piers  rise  to  the  height  d 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  above  low  water, 
and  are  built  solid  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet, 
above  which  they  are  hollow,  but  strengthened 
With  interior  walls.  The  trough  is  about  one  thoa- 
sand  feet  long  and  nearly  twelve  wide,  and  it  con- 
tains a  towing-path  supported  upon  cast-iron  pil- 
lars. At  one  end  of  the  aqueduct  is  an  eoxbaak- 
ment  of  earth  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  and  in  aone 
parts  as  much  as  seventy-five  feet  high.  The  aque- 
duct and  embankment  together  cost  47,018/.,  and 
their  construction  occupied  about  ten  yean,  fraa 
1795  to  1805.» 

*  The  above  details  are  taken  from  the  *Iife  ofThomfts  TelCaei'  , 
wrltteD  by  himseU.  and  edited  by  hto  friend  and  euentor.  Mr.  KA- 
man.  The  Baron  Dnpin,  who  givea  a  minute  deecxiptSon.  of  this  «» 
traordinary  work  in  hu  '  CcNnmeGcial  Power  of  Great  Britain.'  mea 
tkms  it  in  the  foUowing  manner  in  his  'Memoir*  on  tbs  Maiim 
Bridges  and  High-roads  of  France  and  England:*—**  After  m  loae«^ 
fatiguing  walk/*  be  observes,  '*I  entered  ihe  valley  on  »  fine  nt- 
tnmnal  evening,  almost  at  the  moment  of  snnsvt:  never  did  a  mam  i 
magnificent  scene  burst  upon  my  sight.  In  the  midst  of  a.  viforasi 
vegeUtion,  still  retaining  aU  its  freshness,  eolumna  of  amok*  sd  ; 
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When  Telford  first  propo«ed  the  use  of  iron  for 
aqueducts,  for  a  comparatively  small  structure  on 
the  Shrewsbury  canal,  it  was  feared  by  many  that 
the  effect  of  changes  of  temperature  in  causing 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  material  would 
prove  a  fatal  objection ;  but  experience  has  fiiUy 
confirmed  his  opinion  of  its  fitness.  He  also  intro- 
duced cast  iron  for  many  other  engineering  pur- 
poses 10  which  it  had  not  previously  been  applied, 
as  in  the  framing  of  lock-gates ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance, where  the  lock  was  dug  in  a  quicksand,  for 
the  construction  of  the  chamber  also.  In  the  years 
1795  and  1796  he  built  an  iron  bridge,  of  very 
superior  design  to  that  of  Colebrook  Dale,*  over 
the  Severn,  at  fiuildwas.  It  has  a  very  flat  arch 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  span,  and  is  especially 
deserving  of  notice  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
engineer  having  introduced  the  principle  of  truss- 
ing, so  as  to  make  the  structure  more  nearly  re- 
semble a  wooden  bridge  than  one  of  masonry ;  and 
this  principle  has  been  frequently  followed  since. 

The  example  of  Brindley  in  tunnelling  through 
a  hill  too  elevated  to  be  passed  conveniently  by 

lUune,  peipetoal  eniptioiit  ftom  th«  cnlen  of  Itidtiitrj.  ftarnacM, 
forge*,  limekilns,  and  heamofcoal  ignited  to  become,  by  the  very 
operatioQ  of  if^nition,  a  perfect  combustible ;  manufactoriet,  conntry- 
hooaes.  and  viUagea,  placed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  oa  the 
•ides  of  tbe  valley;  below,  a  rapid  torrent ;  above,  the  canal-bridge. 
placed,  a«  if  by  enchantment,  on  lofty  and  slender  pillars  of  an  eie- 
icant  and  simple  construction ;  and  this  magniflceat  worli  the  f^uit  of 
the  happv  and  bold  efforts  of  one  of  my  friends.  Lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  these  besiuties  of  art  and  nature,  which  by  the  fading  away 
of  the  declining  light  cbanzed  their  appearance  every  moment,  I 
stood  as  it  were  in  ecstasy,  till  the  close  of  twilight  oUiged  me  to  re- 
tire and  secli  an  asylum  at  some  miles'  distance. 
•  Src  ante,  vol.  f.  p.  586. 


other  means,  was  boldly  followed  by  his  immediate 
successors  in  canal-making.  Several  tunnels  of 
much  greater  length  than  that  of  Harecastle  hill* 
were  made  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  some  of  them  being  from  two  to  three  miles 
long.  That  at  Sapperton,  on  the  Thames  and 
Severn  canal,  is  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  long, 
and  250  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is 
large  enough  for  the  passage  of  boats  of  70  tons 
burden,  drawing  four  feet  of  water.  The  works, 
which  were  executed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  one  of  the  principal  canal  engineers  of  his 
time,  were  visited  by  Greorge  III.  and  his  queen  oa 
the  19th  of  July,  1788;  the  first  boat  passed 
tiirough  the  tunnel  on  the  20th  of  April,  1789; 
and  the  canal  was  opened  for  use  in  the  following 
November.f  The  successful  accomplishment  of 
such  subterraneous  works  even  led  to  a  project,  for 
the  execution  of  which  a  company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1799,  for  a  dry  tunnel,  or  subaqueous 
road,  beneath  the  river  Thames,  between  Gravesend 
and  Tilbury :  but,  although  the  works  were  actually 
begun,  they  were  speedily  abandoned ;  and,  though 
a  similar  work  was  commenced  much  nearer  the 
metropolis  in  1804,  and  slowly  proceeded  with  for 
some  years,  it  remained  for  another  generation  to 
see  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  such  a 
scheme  successfully  grappled  witR  by  the  genius  of 
a  Brunei.  How  little  these  difficulties  were  ap- 
preciated by  the  projectors  of  the  Gravesend  tunnel 

•  See  ante.  vol.  i.  p<  879. 

f  PhimpeVi  General  History  ot  Inland  Navigation,  fourth  edition 
pp.  212-VU.  ' 
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may  be  conceiyed  from  the  fact  that  their  proposed 
capital  waa  only  30,000/.,  with  power  to  increaae 
it,  if  necessary,  to  50,000/.  Nothing,  however, 
can  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  dauntless  spirit 
which  displayed  itself  in  such  works,  in  this  early 
stage  of  modem  civil  engineering;,  than  the  collieries 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  whose  canal  and  ear- 
lier works  at  Worsley  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter.*  In  1800  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce awarded  their  gold  medal  to  his  grace  for 
his  **  gnat  exertions  in  inland  navigation ;''  and 
on  that  occasion  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Egerton  com- 
municated to  the  society  an  interesting  description 
of  the  subterraneous  works  at  Walkden  Moor,  be- 
tween Worsley  and  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  duke's  navigation  ex- 
tended, in  various  directions,  to  the  total  length  of 
forty  miles  upon  one  level,  without  a  lock,  above 
ground:  in  addition  to  which  there  were  about 
twelve  miles  of  tunnelling  upon  the  same  level, 
which,  together  with  eighteen  miles  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal,  also  upon  the  same  level,  made  a 
total  of  seventy  miles  of  navigable  canal,  available 
for  the  conveyance  of  coals  from  the  mines, 
without  the  trouble  or  delay  of  a  single  lock. 
In  addition  to  the  twelve  miles  of  tunnel  on  the 
level  of  the  open  canal,  there  were,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  six  miles  more  upon  a  higher  level,  thirty- 
five  yards  and  a  half  above  the  former,  yet  from 
thirty-eight  to  sixty-one  yards  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  whole  of  these  excavations  were 
more  than  ten  feet  wide,  between  eight  and  nine 
feet  high,  and  had  three  feet  seven  inches  depth 
of  water.  Until  shortly  before  the  date  of  the 
paper,  the  coal  collected  in  the  upper  level 
was  conveyed  to  the  boats  on  the  lower  canal  by 
unloading,  and  letting  it  down  vertical  shafts  in 
tubs ;  and  the  boats  employed  in  the  upper  story 
of  tunnelling  had  to  be  hauled  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  Walkden  Moor,  whenever  they 
needed  repair.  These  serious  inconveniences  were 
remedied  by  the  construction,  in  a  place  where  the 
strata  offered  remarkable  facilities  for  the  purpose, 
of  a  subterraneous  inclined  plane  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  long,  descending  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  level.  A  railway  was  laid  on  this  in- 
clined plane,  and  the  boats  to  be  transferred  from 
one  level  to  the  other  were  floated  (at  the  upper 
end  by  means  of  a  lock)  on  to  low  carriages  or 
cradles.  Being  then  connected  with  a  rope  passing 
round  a  roller  at  the  top,  the  loaded  boat,  weighing, 
with  its  cradle,  about  twenty-one  tons,  quickly  de- 
scended to  the  lower  level,  drawing  the  empty  Iwat, 
with  its  cradle,  weighing  together  about  nine  tons, 
up  the  plane,  to  be  floated  to  the  proper  point  for 
receiving  a  fresh  supply  of  coal.  Thirty  loaded 
boats  were  by  this  means  conveniently  let  down, 
and  as  many  empty  ones  were  drawn  up,  within 
eight  hours.  This  inclined  plane  was  commenced 
in  September,  1795,  and  finished  in  October,  1797; 
and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  the  contrivance  of  the 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  &T7,  578. 


Duke  of  Bridgewater  himself.*  In  some 
boats  were  paMed  from  one  level  to  another  by  j 
similar  means,  instead  of  by  locks,  upon  ordinaiy  i 
open  canals.  Macpherson  mentions  an  instance 
of  this  kind,  under  the  year  1788,  in  a  navigable 
communication  between  the  Donnington  Wood 
Canal  and  the  river  Severn,  in  which  the  bcupi 
were  raised,  by  three  inclined  planes,  to  a  perpca- 
dicular  height  of  four  hundred  and  fif^-five  fleet; 
but  in  this  instance  the  moving-power  was  supplied 
by  steam-engines,  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
fire-engines.t 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  the  progim  of 
canals,  it  may  be  stated  that,  between  1758  aad 
the  dose  of  the  present  period,  about  one  bundnd 
and  sixty-five  acts  of  parliament  were  pwH  §k 
making,  altering,  and  amending  canals  in  dm 
Britain,  at  an  expense,  provided  by  pnrate  indi- 
viduals or  companies,  of  13,008,199/.  The  navi- 
gations thus  formed  amounted  to  about  2B9^ 
miles,  without  including  forty-three  private  canak, 
of  which  neither  the  leng^th  nor  the  cost  is  stated4 
It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  many  of  doe 
undertakings,  however  beneficial  to  the  ooontry, 
proved  anything  but  remunerative  to  their  ownen; 
but  the  brilliant  success  of  others  served  to  cb- 
oourage  new  speculations.  Under  the  year  1792, 
Macpherson  mentions  that  the  canal  commenced . 
in  1769,  between  the  coal- works  at  Wednesboy 
and  Birmingham,  had  reduced  the  price  of  ooal 
from  13«.  to  Ss.  4d,  per  ton;  and  that  the  valv 
of  the  shares,  which  v/ere  issued  at  140/.,  had  risen 
to  370/.  in  1782,  and  in  1792  to  11 70/.  In  the 
latter  year,  also,  the  100/.  shares  in  the  Birming- 
ham Canal  rose  to  upwards  of  1000/.§ 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  civil  en- 
gineering, towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  practical  application  of  the  divii^ 
bell — an  invention  of  much  eariier  origin,  biit 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  applied  in  sob- 
marine  building  operations  in  1779,  when  Smeatoa 
employed  it  in  repairing  the  foundations  of  Hexhas 
bridge.lt  He  used  it  again  in  1788,  in  the  much 
more  important  works  at  Ramsgate  harbour;  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  frequently  applied  wiik 
great  advantage. 

While  England  is  the  principal  field  to  be  r- 
garded  in  these  notices,  symptoms  of  a  like  spb^ 
of  improvement  in  other  countries  claim  a  brief 
mention.  Macpherson,  under  the  year  17S5, 
observes,  that  the  general  spirit  of  improvemce 
which  then  manifested  itself  may  perhaps  in  aam 
degree  have  been  "the  effect  of  the  war,  whid 
brings  people  of  different  nations,  of  those  dasEO 
who  do  not  move  from  home  in  time  of  peace,  u 
mix  together,  whereby  they  have  opportunitieB  d 
remarking  the  improvements  and  advantages  si- 
known,  but  attainable,  in  their  own  countries.* 

•  Traii«Mti<mi  hf  Iht  SocUty  of  Arts,  XTiU.  t6»-tS». 

i  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  179.  %  PbUUps,  p.  59S. 

iAnnalf  of  Commerce,  iv.  857. 
The  Report  in  which  Hmeatom  reoomraended  the  ate  at  fhn  ufft 
nioM  contains  an  interebtin;;  and  simple  explanation  of  the  ^titia^' 
on  which  it  acts.    It  is  dated  September  16, 1778,  and  U  firkBied* 
the  collected  edition  of  his  Reports,  vul.  iii.  p.  279. 
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He  mentions,  as  illustrations  of  this  moTcment,  the 
commencement,  in  1784,  of  a  grand  canal,  in- 
tended to  effect  a  communication  between  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  Spain, 
whicli  was  intended  to  be  420  miles  long,  9  feet 
deep,  and  to  pass  over  an  elevation  of  3000  feet. 
Pblitical  troubles  intervened,  however,  to  check  all 
such  efforts  at  improvement  in  that  kingdom.  In 
Russia  a  canal  was  made  between  the  Twertz,  or 
Twerza,  a  branch  of  the  river  Volga,  and  the  Mista, 
or  Msta,  which,  though  short  in  itself,  completed, 
witR  the  help  of  rivers  and  lakes,  an  inland  navi- 

gition  of  1434  miles,  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
altic  Seas.  In  Denmkrk,  also,  a  very  useful  ship 
canal  Was  cut  across  the  peninsidH  of  Jutland,  con- 
necting the  Baltic  Sea  with  the  odean.*  Several 
impbrtant  public  works,  undertaken  in  France  early 
ill  the  present  period  are  mentioned  by  Arthur 
Ycnihj,  ifrho  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
di^  country  during  the  years  1181^  1188,  and 
1 189 ;  but  They  appear  to  have  been  executed  with 
Httfe  aiscretfon.  Of  the  neighbourhood  of  Nar- 
bonne  he  observes : — "  The  roads  here  are  stu- 
)5<enddus  works.  I  passed  a  hill,  cut  liirough  to 
ease  a  descetit;  that  was  all  in  thfe  solid  rock,  and 
cost  90,000  livres  (3937/.),  yet  it  extends  but  a 
few  hundred  yards.  Three  leagues  and  a  half 
from  Sejean  to'Narbonne  cost  1^800,000  livre? 
(78,750/.).*'  «  These  ways,"  he  proceeds,  "  are 
superb  even  to  a  folly.  Enormous  sums  have  been 
spent  to  level  even  gentle  slopes.  The  causeways 
are  raised  and  walled  on  each  side,  forming  one 
solid  mass  of  artificial  road,  carried  across  the  val- 
leys to  the  height  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  feet,  and 
never  less  than  fifty  wide.  There  is  a  bridge  of  a 
single  arch,  and  a  causeway  to  it,  truly  magnifi- 
cent :  we  have  not  an  idea  of  what  such  a  road  is 
in  England,  The  traffic  of  the  way,  however,  de- 
mands no  such  exertions :  one -third  of  the  breadth 
is  beaten,  one-third  rough,  and  one-third  covered 
with  weeds.  In  thirty-six  miles  I  have  met  one 
cabriolet,  half-a-dozen  carts,  and  some  old  women 
with  asses."  A  little  farther  on  he  notices  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  splendour  of  the 
roads  and  the  poverty  of  the  people : — ^"  Women 
without  stockings,  and  men  without  shoes ;  but,  if 
their  feet  are  poorly  clad,  they  have  the  superb 
consolation  of  walking  upon  magnificent  cause- 
ways. The  new  road  is  fifty  feet  wide,  and  fifty 
more  digged  away  or  destroyed  to  make  it."t 
With  so  lavish  a  disregard  of  expenditure,  it  can 
excite  little  surprise  to  find,  as  we  do,  by  the  same 
authority,  that  the  works  of  the  great  canal  of 
Picardy  were  standing  still  for  want  of  money; 
and,  with  so  little  attention  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
country,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
capital  expended  upon  public  works  in  France 
should  produce  either  the  pecuniary  return  or  the 
benefit  to  the  commercial  interest  generally  which 
accompanied  those  undertaken  in  Great  Britain. 
The  inventions  of  Watt  having  been  described 

•  Anuals  of  Commeroe,  iv.  95-97. 
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in  a  previous  volume,*  it  is  only  necessary  in  this 
place  to  notice  a  few  facts  relating  to  their  history 
down  to  the  close  of  the  century.  lu  the  case  of 
the  man  whose  discoveries,  as  has  been  observed, 
^^  have  taught  us  to  wield,  almost  at  will,  perhaps 
the  mightiest  instrument  ever  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  man,"t  moral  difficulties  were  found,  as 
they  have  proved  in  many  other  instances,  far  less 
easy  to  overcome  than  those  of  a  physical  nature. 
It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  former  notice,  that 
in  1775  the  term  of  Watt's  patent  was  extended 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years ;  notwithstanding 
the  opposition,  as  he  himself  states  in  a  letter  to 
his  father,  of  ''  many  of  the  most  powerful  people 
in  the  House  of  Commons,'*t  but  we  find  that,  after 
he  had  gained  this  victory  in  parliament,  his  rivals 
and  opponents  did  not  leave  him  to  reap  the  firuit 
of  his  acertions  in  peace,  but  merely  changed  their 
mode  of  attack  from  time  to  time^  according  to 
circumstances.  The  miners  of  Cornwall  had  no 
sooner  experienced  the  advantages  of  the  improved 
steam-engines,  than  they  endeavoured,  by  the  most 


Watt. 

unworthy  devices,  to  evade  the  payment  of  that 
portion  of  the  saving  effected  by  them  for  which 
the  patentees  had  stipulated.  On  the  slightest 
pretexts  some  of  these  men  declared  their  engage- 
ments to  be  dissolved,  and  thus  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt  were  continually  involved  in  expensive 
and  annoying  legal  processes.  Arago  mentions 
Roy,  Mylne,  Herschel,  Deluc,  Ramsden,  Robison, 
Murdoch,  Rennie,  Gumming,  More,  and  Southern 
as  men  who,  under  these  circumstances,  publicly 
and  powerfully  defended  the  rights  of  persecuted 
genius.    Mild  and  amiable  as  Watt  was,  seven 

•  Vol.  I.  pp.  579-582. 

t  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Abeideen,  at  the  meeting  for  erecting 
moooment  to  Watt,  1834. 

%  M.  Aiago  says,  in  hi*  Hiatorical  Eloge  of  James  Watt  (we  qaote 
from  Mttirhead's  tnnaUtion,  publUhed  In  quarto  by  Murray).  ••  It 
■eemed  to  m«  matter  of  curious  iuqulry  to  what  c\am  in  society  be- 
longed those  parliamentary  pcrsonageeof  whom  Watt  here  speaks,  and 
who  refused  to  the  man  of  genius  a  small  portion  of  the  riches  which 
he  was  about  to  create.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  found  at 
their  head  the  celebrated  Burke."  On  this,  M.  Arago  indulges  to 
some  strictures,  which  better  information  would  have  sho^'n  him  to 
have  been  uncalled  for;  for  Muirhead  states  in  a  note  (on  p.  76),  that 
••  Mr.  Burke's  opposiUon  is  believed  to  have  arisen,  not  from  any 
hostility  to  Mr.  Watt  or  hU  patent,  but  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty 
in  defending  what  he  conceived,  or  what  were  represented  to  him  to 
be*  the  claims  of  a  constituent*'* 
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years  of  litigation  occaaioned  him  such  deep  vexa- 
tion  that  he  occaaionally  expressed  himself  in 
terms  which  indicate  bis  sense  of  the  injustice 
done  to  him.    **  We  have  been  so  beset  with  pla- 
giaries/* he  observes,  in   a  letter  to  Dr.  Black, 
quoted  by  Arago,  *^  that,  if  I  had  not  a  very  good 
memory  of  my  doing  it,  their  impudent  assertions 
would  lead  me  to  doubt  whether  I  was  the  author 
of  any  improvement  on  the  steam-engine;  and 
the  ill-will  of  those  we  have  most  essentially  served, 
whether  such  improvements  have  not  been  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth."  When  the  op- 
position on  the  plea  of  want  of  originality  or  merit 
was  completely  silenced,  a  fresh  attack  was  made 
upon  the  rights  of  the  patentees,  on  the  pretence  that 
Watt's  written  description  of  his  invention,  given  at 
the  time  of  obtaining  his  first  patent,  w*as  imperfect. 
As  this  specification  was  drawn  up  when  he  had 
no  experience  beyond  that  derived  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  model  at  Kinneil,*  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  if,  according  to  the  view  which  appears 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  patent, 
the  specification  was  to  be  considered  as  a  descrip- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  complete  machine. 
Such,  however,  as  must  appear  upon  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances,  is  a  most  incorrect 
as  well  as  illiberal  view  of  the  case.    Watt  did  not 
pretend  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  but 
of  certain  improvements  in  its  construction,  of 
which  the  principal  were  the  closing  of  the  cylin- 
der, so  as  to  prevent  the  influx  of  cold  air,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  separate  vessel  for  condensing 
the  steam,  so  that  the  cylinder  mi^ht  not  be  cooled 
by  that  operation.     These  were  unprovements  of 
so  clear  and  tangible  a  character  as  to  be  unaf- 
fected by  a  change  in  the  precise  form  or  position 
of  the  condenser,  or  by  the  introduction  of  new  or 
modified  members  in  other  parts  of  the  machine. 
The  minor  alterations  suggested  by  experience 
should,  therefore,  be  regard^  rather  as  additions 
to,  than  as  modifications  of  those  to  which  an  ex- 
clusive right  was  granted  by  his  patent;  although, 
from  their  intimate  connection  with    the  more 
essential  features  of  his  machine,  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  latter  secured  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
the  whole.    Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  excite  surprise  to  find  that,  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  "  or  rather,*'  as  Stuart  ob- 
serves, "  after  a  series  of  experiments  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  veara,  to  develop 
his  ideas,  the  splendid  result  of  his  genius  and 
perseverance — the  perfect  machine — ^was  raised  up 
m  judgment  against  him,  to  prove  that  between 
the  years  1790  and  1800  the  engines  which  were 
sent  from  Soho  were  more  perfect  than  could  be 
fabricated  from  the  description  he  gave  of  the  one 
he  erected  in  1769!"     "Generous  rivals!"  he 
adds,  "  nay,  several  of  his  adversaries  confessed 
that  the  machine  was  yet  the  subject  of  expensive 
and  elaborate  experiments :  for  they  had,  it  seems, 
seen  recent  engines  with  very  varied  proportions; 
and  they  went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  that  some 

•  See  late,  vol.  i.  p.  »80. 


of  the  parts  which  Watt  had  introduced  did  not 
appear  to  them  to  be  essential  to  the  precise,  or 
effective  action  of  the  machinery ;  yet  these  parts 
were  pointed  out  as  having  no  existence  in  the 
document  of  1769;  and,  because  they  had  not. 
Watt,  in  their  opinion,  was  not  entitled  to  the  re- 
ward of  his  admirable  invention."*  1 1  is  lamentable 
to  find  among  the  assailants  of  the  patent  the  in- 
genious and  worthy  Bramah,  whose  high  talents 
entitle  him  to  honourable  mention  in  this  portion 
of  our  history,  and  whose  integrity  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  contrivances  of  Watt  render 
his  printed  letter  to  the  judge  who  presided  at  a 
trial  in  which  he  appeared  as  a  witness  a  most 
interesting  document  in  favour  of  the  inventiua 
which  he  attacked  solely  on  the  discreditable  ground 
above  stated.  Though  Watt  came  off  victorious, 
it  is  probable  that  the  harassing  opposition  to 
which  he  had  been  so  long  subjected  had  some  in- 
fluence in  determining  him  to  retire  from  business 
on  the  final  expiration  of  his  patent  in  1800,  when 
his  son  and  the  son  of  his  colleague  took  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  works  at  Soho.  Strange,  indeed, 
it  is  to  turn  from  the  record  of  such  proceedings 
as  the  above  to  the  bursts  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion which,  after  the  death  of  Watt,  seemed  to 
exhaust  the  powers  of  language  in  eulogising  the 
man  and  his  imperishable  inventions,  and  to 
prompt  the  most  eminent  of  his  countrymen  in 
politics,  in  literature,  and  in  science  to  raise  sta- 
tues to  his  memory — "  Not,*'  as  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Brougham  upon  that  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  **  to  perpetuate  a  name  whicli 
must  endure  while  the  peaceful  arts  flourish,  bat 
to  show  that  mankind  have  learnt  to  honour  tho&e 
who  best  deserve  their  gratitude." 

We  possess  no  statistical  data  to  show  the  pro- 
gress of  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the 
assistance  of  manufacturing  industry,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  so  rapid  as  the  extent  of  its 
powers  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  account  of  the  progress  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture in  a  subsequent  page,  the  application  of 
the  steam-engine  to  the  direct  or  immediate  im- 
pulsion of  the  machinery  of  a  cotton-mill  was  com- 
menced in  1785,  although  it  was  not  until  1769 
that  one  was  erected  for  that  purpose  in  Man- 
chester, where  its  introduction  began  a  new 
era  in  that  department  of  industry.  Even  down 
to  the  time  when  the  inventions  of  Watt  became 
common  property,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  their 
introduction  had  made  comparatively  slow  progre^ 
in  districts  where,  from  the  cheapness  of  fuel, 
economy  was  not  so  imperatively  called  for  as  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall ;  and  the  imper- 
fect machines  of  Newcomen  and  Savary  were  still 
generally  used.  *^  la  London,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  patent,"  observes  Stuart,  *'  not  more  than  a 
power  equal  to  the  energy  of  650  horses  was  ex- 
erted by  Watt's  engines;  in  Manchester  about 
450  horse-power ;  and  at  Leeds  about  300  horse- 
power; and  at  the  same  time  not  more  than  foot 

*  Anecdotes  of  Sleam-cosiae»,  pp.  Hi,  43S. 
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Bteaxn-engines,  of  any  importance,  were  at  work  in 
the  whole  continent  of  America,"  •  one  of  which 
supplied  New  York  with  water,  and  t>vo  belonged 
to  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  next 
five  years,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
number  of  Watt's  engines  in  London  was  doubled, 
and  a  greater  number  had  been  made  at  Soho  than 
in  the  same  space  of  time  before  the  manufacture 
was  thrown  open  to  competition. 

Though  the  advantages  of  steam  locomotion  were 
not  experienced  till  a  subsequent  period,  the  talents 
of  several  ingenious  men  in  England,  France,  and 
N  orth  America  were  directed  towards  this  object, 
especially  in  navigation,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  .t  We  can  here  only  notice 
the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Patrick  Miller,  James 
Taylor,  and  William  Symington,  by  whose  joint 
efforts,  more  than  by  any  other  attempt^  of  so 
early  a  date  the  practicability  of  steam  naviga- 
tion was  established.  A  full  and  very  interesting 
account  of  their  experiments,  and  of  the  probable 
share  of  credit  due  to  each,  is  contained  in  a  volume 
recently  published  by  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell,  { 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  October,  1788,  a 
small  pleasure-boat,  in  which  a  steam-engine  had 
been  mounted  in  a  temporary  manner,  was  launched 
upon  the  lake  at  Dalswinton,  in  Dumfries-sbire, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Miller;  and  it  moved  satis- 
factorily at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  the  country-people,  who 
assembled  from  all  quarters  to  witness  the  wonders 
of  "  a  boat  driven  by  reek,"  or  smoke.  Mr.  Russell, 
whose  practical  knowledge  imparts  much  value  to 
such  a  statement,  expresses  his  belief  "  that  there 
has  never  since  that  time  been  constructed  a  model 
steam-vessel,  on  the  same  scale,  that  has  attuned  a 
greater  velocity."  The  seoond  experiment  of  this 
scientific  triumvirate  was  made  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  with  a  vessel 
sixty  feet  long,  propelled  by  an  engine  made  for 
the  purpose  at  the  Carron  works ;  and  in  this  case, 
we  are  informed,  "  the  vessel  was  propelled  with 
perfect  success,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  seven  miles 
an  hour;  being  about  as  great  a  velocity  as  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  obtain  by  steam-boats  on 
canals,  even  at  the  present  day."  §  That  so  grand 
an  invention  should,  after  experiments  of  so  satis- 
factory a  character,  have  lain  idle  for  many  years, 
is  a  somewhat  surprising  fisict.  Mr.  Miller,  whose 
patriotic  spirit  and  ardent  attachment  to  science 
were  displayed  also  in  other  cases,  was  a  man  ad- 
Tanced  in  life,  and  had  retired  from  business  to 
his  country-seat,  from  the  quiet  of  which  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  drawn,  without  the  prospect  of 
personal  benefit,  to  wage  war  with  the  prejudices 
which  would  then  have  opposed,  as  they  did  at  a 

'    •  Aneodotea  of  Steaoi-Ent^nes,  p.  440. 

'  f  An  nceount  of  many  of  theM  auly  inqjeeff  11M7  b«  aeM  Jn  the 
articles  '  Steam-Caniage '  and  *  Steam-VeMel/  in  the  Penny  Cyclo* 
pedia. 
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later  period,  an  attempt  to  introduce  so  startling  an 
innovation ;  and  neither  Taylor,  who  was  a  tutor 
in  his  family,  nor  Symington,  who  was  an  ingeni- 
ous mechanic,  possessed  the  wealth  and  influence 
necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  project, 
therefore,  remained  stationary  for  more  than  ten 
years,  when  it  was  revived  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Dundas,  who  was  an  extensive  proprietor  in 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  who  employed  Sy- 
mington to  construct  a  tug^boat  impelled  by  steam, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  horses  employed  in  towing 
vessels.  This  vessel  was  tried  in  March,  1802,  and 
acted  well ;  but  the  invention  was  once  more  allowed 
to  fall  into  obscurity,  in  consequence  of  an  idea 
that  the  agitation  of  the  water  by  the  paddle-wheels 
would  injure  the  banks  of  the  canal.  To  the  above 
experiments,  however,  the  subsequent  successfiil 
introduction  of  steam  navigation,  both  in  North 
America  and  in  Scotland,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
In  the  history  of  mining  there  is  not  much  to 
claim  our  notice  in  the  present  period.  The  con- 
struction of  canals,  and  the  general  increase  of 
manufacturing  industry,  greatly  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  coal ;  and  few  things  appear  to  have 
struck  the  French  traveller  Saint-Fond  more  than 
the  activity  of  the  English  in  raising  and  distri- 
buting the  produce  of  their  collieries,  and  the  na* 
tional  advantages  derived  from  them.  He  rejects 
also  the  idea  of  any  serious  harm  arising  from  the 
extensive  use  of  coal  in  London,  regarding  the 
ventilation  produced  by  so  many  large  fires  as 
compensating  for  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  burning  coal ;  and  he  fur- 
ther endeavours  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  a  just 
sense  of  the  benefits  which  they  might  derive  from 
their  own  deposits  of  mineral  fuel,  even  though  its 
general  use  should  put  the  "  fashionables  of  Paris, 
like  those  of  London,  to  the  trouble  of  changing 
their  linen  twice  a-day."*  This  writer's  account 
of  the  waggon-ways  laid  down  for  the  transport  of 
coal  about  Newcastle  has  been  noticed  in  a  pre- 
vious page ;  and  he  states  that  the  collieries  of  that 
district,  besides  forming  immense  iipagazines  of 
fuel  for  the  rest  of  England,  were  also  the  source 
of  an  extensive  and  profitable  foreign  commerce. 
Referring  to  the  advantages  of  the  coal-trade  as  a 
nursery  for  the  navy,  he  states  that,  in  time  of  war^ 
more  than  a  thousand  coal-vessels  had  been  armed, 
and  supplied  with  letters  of  marque,  by  which  means 
much  harm  had  been  done  to  the  enemy's  com- 
merce.f  Macpherson  gives,  on  the  authority  of 
published  letters  addressed  to  Pitt,  on  the  subject 
of  the  taxes  on  coal,  a  summary  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  collieries  of  Northumbferland  and 
Durham,  and  in  the  trade  connected  with  them,  in 
the  year  1792,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  working  tlie 
coal,  conveying  it  to  the  river,  and  loading  the 
keels  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  ships,  in  the 
coal-works  of  the  Tync  alone,  was  6104 ;  the  keel- 
men,  with  their  boys  and  coal-boatmen,  amounted 
to  1547;  the  seamen  on  board  the  coal-ships  to 
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8000 ;  the  coal-fectors,  merchantSy  clerka»  lighter- 
mtUy  meters,  &c.,  to  2000 ;  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed more  or  less  indirectly,  including  purveyors 
of  provisions  and  stores  for  the  keels  and  ships, 
to  3649 :  making  a  total  of  21,900.  Their  fami- 
lies are  estimated  at  16,575 ;  making  a  grand  total 
of  38,475  persons  supported  hy  the  coal-works  on 
the  Tyne.  In  those  upon  the  river  Wear,  about 
3000  persons  were  employed  underground,  and 
about  15,000  altogether;  which,  allowing  11,250 
for  their  families,  makes  26,250  persons  supported 
by  those  collieries.  The  coal-works  in  Cumber- 
land and  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,*  according  to  the 
same  authority,  were  supposed  to  employ  upwards 
of  6000  pitmen,  labourers,  and  seamen,  whose  fa- 
milies are  estimated  at  4500  persons;  so  that 
more  than  75,000  persons  were  supported  directly 
or  indirectly  by  these  principal  collieries.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  coal-trade  of  Northumber- 
land at  this  time  was  supposed  to  be  about 
3,130,000/. ;  of  which  1,030,000/.  was  allowed  for 
fifty  collieries,  with  their  keels ;  1,400,000/.  for  the 
shipping;  and  the  remaining  700,000/.  fer  the 
capital  of  the  coal-buyers  and  factors  in  London.f 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  numbers  above  given 
are  not  so  large  as  might  be  expected  from  other 
statements  in  Macpherson  and  Anderson,  quoted 
in  our  notice  of  the  coal-trade  in  the  preceding 
period;}  but  the  above  is  evidently  a  cautious 
estimate,  and,  so  far  as  the  number  of  persons 
supported  by  the  collieries  is  concerned,  it  is  pro- 
bably below  the  truth.  The  gradual  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  official  documents  quoted  by  Mac- 
pherson, §  the  average  annual  importation  into 
London  was  774,664  chaldrons  in  the  five  years 
from  1786  to  1790;  789,890  chaldrons  in  the 
next  period  of  five  years;  and  853,129  chaldrons 
in  the  five  years  ending  with  1800.  The  number 
of  voyages  made  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland, 
by  vessels  in  the  coal-trade,  in  the  twenty  years 
from  1780  to  1799,  was  214,700,  of  which  59,833 
were  to  London ;  and  the  number  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  from  Newcastle  and  Sunder- 
land to  London  in  May,  1800,  was  597;  these 
being,  it  is  stated,  generally  larger  than  those  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  and  foreign  coal-trade. 

Saint-Fond,  in  his  account  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  makes  some  remarks  on 
the  methods  adopted  for  converting  to  a  profitable 
use  the  coal-dust  which  accumulated  in  immense 
quantities  at  the  pits,  and  for  which  there  was  no 
sufficient  demand,  notwithstanding  its  extensive  use 
in  glass-houses,  lime-kilns,  brick-kilns,  and  forges. 
At  Liege  such  coal  was  mixed  with  clay,  and 
kneaded  into  balls  or  lumps,  which  were  used  as 
fuel  for  domestic  purposes ;  but  the  high  price  of 

*  Saint-Fond  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  coalwotks  at 
CabfasB,  vhich  w«re  excavated  to  a  considerable  diatanee  under  the 
aea,  and  were  kept  ciear  of  such  water  as  entered  by  leakage  by  means 
of  steam-engines.— TVaiv^,  i.  197.  198. 

f  Article. '  Coal-works,*  in  the  *  Comraeidal  GaMtteer/  appended 
to  Macpheraon's  *  Annals  of  Commerce,'  vol.  iv. 

1  See  vol.  L  p.  584. 

I  Annals  of  Commeioe,  iv.  511. 


labour  and  the  cheapness  of  tupeiior  coal  prevented 

the  extensive  imitation  of  this  practice  in  Eng- 
land. The  pulverised  coal  was  therefore  employed 
in  a  different  way,  by  taking  advantage  of  its  agglu- 
tinating properties,  and  converting  it  into  coke, 
which  was  used  as  a  fuel  for  chamber-fires,  as  well 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Similar  means  for 
condensing  coal-dust  were,  Saint-Fond  states,  in 
use  in  France  before-the  Revolution,  and  even  some 
improvements  had  been  there  effected  npofn  the 
English  process.  The  coal  thus  prepared  was 
called  purified  or  dephlogisticated  coal,  and  wu 
much  used  in  Paris  for  a  time;  but  it  is  stated  in 
a  note,  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution none  of  the  purified  coal  had  been  taken  to 
Paris ;  the  establishments  for  its  preparation  hsd 
been  broken  up ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
was  going  on  without  any  check :  an  evil  which  the 
intelligent  Frenchman  deeply  deplores.*  The  ma- 
nufacture of  coke  and  coal-tar  had  been  suggested 
to  the  English  by  the  German  chemist  Becher, 
about  the  year  1682 ;  but,  as  we  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  Book,t  it  was  not  established  on  an  im- 
portant scale  until  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  period.  -  Mr.  William  Pittj  of 
Pendeford,  near  Wolverhampton,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1790,  alludes  to  three 
great  establishments  then  in  successful  operation 
under  the  patent  or  privilege  granted  to  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald  in  1185,  at  Mr.  Wilkinscm's  great 
works  at  Bradley;  at  Tipton;  and  at  the  Dudley 
Wood  colliery  and  iron  works.  "  The  iron-mas- 
ters," observes  Mr.  Pitt,  "  fornish  the  tar- works 
with  raw  coal,  gratis,  and  receive  in  return  the 
cokes  produced  by  such  ooal ;  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  tar-works  have  the  smoke  only  [or  rather 
the  tar  made  (rom.it]  for  their  labour  and  interest 
of  capital."  |  The  success  of  this  plan  led  Mr. 
Pitt  to  devise  a  method  for  extracting  tar  from  the 
smoke  of  steam-engines,  and  thereby  destroyii^  a 
nuisance  which  has  since  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  ingenious  men,  though  with  httle  practical 
effect 

Notices  of  the  advancing  state  of  British  iron- 
manufactures  abound  in  works  which  treat  on  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  period  under  review. 
Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  '  Observations  on  the  Manu- 
factures, Trade,  and  Present  State  of  Ireland,'  which 
were  published  in  1785,  treats  of  manufactures  of 
steel  and  iron  at  considerable  length,  considering 
them  to  be  an  object  of  the  greatest  national  im- 
portance, dthough  they  had,  as  he  observes,  "  been 
in  a  great  degree  rescued  within  a  few  years  almost 
from  ruin,  by  the  ingenuity  and  spirit  of  a  few  men, 
who  deserve,  at  least,  as  well  of  their  country  as 
any  of  its  most  favourite  patriots."  The  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  iron  manufacture  appears 
somewhat  complicated,  owing  to  the  error,  which 
Lord  Sheffield  states  that  he  himself  fell  into  in 
his  work  on  the  commerce  of  the  American  States, 
of  considering  both  pig  and  bar  iron  as  raw  mate- 

•  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  149-154.  t  Vol.  \.  p.  569. 

t  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  ix.  lSl-140. 
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rials,  wbereag  they  are  really  manufactured  articlefe, 
aud  the  latter  a  manufacture  far  advanced.  The 
smelting  of  iron  ores,  and  production  of  pig  iron 
and  articles  of  cast  iron,  by  means  of  pit  coal, 
was  an  improvement  brought  into  extensive  exer- 
cise before  the  year  1785,  as  shown  in  the  last 
Book.  *  The  use  of  the  same  fuel  for  converting 
pig  iron  into  bar  iron  of  good  quality  was  an  ob- 
ject not  accomplished  on  an  important  scale  until 
somewhat  later.  Even  the  former  improvement, 
however,  required  much  time  to  become  general. 
According  to  a  recently  published  summary,  f 
founded  on  official  documents,  there  were,  in  1740, 
when  wood  charcoal  was  the  only  fuel  used  for  the 
purpose,  59  blast-funiaces  for  smelting  iron  ores 
in  Great  Britain,  and  their  annual  produce  was 
1 7,350  tons  of  cast  iron,  or,  on  an  average,  about 
294  tons  per  annum  from  each  furnace.  By  the 
year  1788,  there  remained  only  24  charcoal  blast- 
furnaces, producing  13,100  tons  of  iron  annually, 
or  about  546  tons  each,  on  an  average ;  this  great 
increase  in  the  quantity  produced  by  each  furnace 
being  chiefly  attributable  to  the  substitution  of 
cylinder  blowing-machines,  worked  with  pistons, 
for  the  common  wooden  bellows.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  53  blast-furnaces  in  operation 
with  coke  made  from  pit  coal,  furnishing  48,800 
tons  of  iron  annually^  or  about  920  X  tons  each,  on 
an  average.  This  statement  makes  the  total  num- 
ber of  furnaces  at  that  time  77,  and  their  gross 
produce  61,900  tons.  By  1796  the  wood  charcoal 
process  was  almost  entirely  given  up ;  and  parlia- 
mentary returns  show  that  there  were  then  121 
blast-furnaces,  producing  at  the  rate  of  124,879 
tons  annually,  which  gives  an  average  of  1032  tons 
yearly  from  each  furnace.  In  1802  the  number  of 
furnaces  was  168,  and  the  produce  about  170,000 
tons,  which  gives  a  somewhat  lower  average  from 
each.  The  progress  of  the  application  of  pit  coal 
to  the  refining  of  pig  iron,  or-  the  manufacture  of 
bar  or  malleable  iron,  cannot  be  shown  with  equal 
precision.  "  This  operation,"  says  Dr,  Ure,  "  was 
formerly  effected  by  the  agency  of  wood  charcoal, 
in  refineries  analogous  to  those  still  made  use  of  in 
France ;  but,  when  that  kind  of  fuel  began  to  be 
scarce  in  this  island,  it  came  to  be  mixed  with  coke 
in  various  proportions."  "  The  bar  iron  thus 
produced,",  he  adds,  "was  usually  hard,  and  re- 
quired much  time  to  convert ;  so  that  an  establish- 
ment which  could  produce  twenty  tons  of  bar  iron 
in  a  week  was  deemed  considerable."  The  great 
importance  of  such  improvements  as  should  enable 
English  bar  iron  to  compete  successfully  with  that 
imported  from  Russia  and  Sweden  is  shown  by 
the  statements  of  several  writers.  Lord  Sheffield, 
writing  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  under 
review,  states  that  from  50,000  \o  60,000  tons  of 
pig  iron,  and  between  20,000  and  30,000  tons  of 


*  Vol.  i.  pp.  A84-589. 

f  In  Dir.  Ure'i  *  Dietioni 
p.  687.  The  figures  do  not 
which  make  the  number  ol 


nary  of  Arts,  Manafactures,  and  Minet,' 
perfectly  agree  with  some  other  anthorities, 
if  fumares,  in  1768,  86,  and  the  quantity  of 

iron  68.000  tons. 

X  Dr.  Ure  says  907 ;  bat.  as  this  does  not  agree  with  the  toUI,  there 

mast  be  an  error  somewhere. 


bar  iron,  were  made  annually  in  Britain ;  while 
the  demand  for  the  latter  was  from  '70,000  to 
80,000  tons,  of  which  between  50,000  and  60,000 
tons  were  imported,  the  value  of  which  was  so 
much  money  paid  for  foreign  labour.  To  add  to 
this  evil,  the  price  of  foreign  iron  was  rising  ra- 
pidly, partly  owing  to  the  immense  destruction  of 
the  forests  which  supplied  fuel.  He  adds  that  the 
value  of  labour  would  rise  with  the  decrease  of 
vassalage  and  the  increase  of  civilization ;  and  ob- 
serves that  the  surprisingly  low  price  of  iron  in 
Russia  at  the  time  he  wrote  ''  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  empress  grants 
a  district  with  the  peasantry  on  it;  and,  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  granted  not  paying  for  the  latter,  as 
is  usual  in  other  countries  where  negroes  are  em- 
ployed, the  price  of  their  labour  is  merely  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  them."  While  he  conceives  that 
recent  improvements  justified  the  hope  that  the 
better  sorts  of  iron  might  ere  long  be  successfully 
manufactured  at  home,  this  writer  expresses  a 
belief,  **  that  if  the  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign 
iron  was  removed,  many  great  iron-works  would 
be  immediately  discontinued."  ^'  Works  would 
be  neglected,"  he  observes,  **  which  within  a  few 
years  have  cost  immense  sums,  but  would  become 
useless  and  of  no  value,  to  the  ruin  of  those  men 
who  with  great  spirit  have  invested  their  fortunes 
in  them,  under  the  faith  and  expectation  that  the 
duties  on  foreign  iron  would  continue."  Lord 
Sheffield,  nevertheless,  considers  that  the  exertions 
of  the  ingenious  nien  then  engaged  in  the  business 
might  in  a  few  years  enable  them  to  stock  the 
home  market,  and  allow  the  duty  to  be  taken  o£f 
foreign  iron,  because  it  would  no  longer  be  worth 
while  to  import  it ;  and  he  refers  to  an  improved 
method  of  making  coke  bar  iron,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Wright  aud  Jesson,  by  which  the  quality 
had  been  improved  and  the  quantity  increased. 
This  increase  appeared  likely  to  continue,  *^  for,  as 
nearly  the  same  number  of  furnaces  are,"  he  ob- 
serves,  **•  kept  up  as  were  during  the  war,  and  few 
cannon  are  now  making,  the  immense  quantity  of 
cast  iron  which  was  annually  absorbed  by  these 
instruments  will  now  be  converted  into  bar  iron, 
and  many  of  the  cannon  themselves  will  be  literally 
turned  into  ploughshares,  hoops,  and  nails."* 
Macpherson,  in  noticing,  under  the  date  1 785,  the 
eflforts  of  Mr.  Cort  to  compete  with  the  Swedish 
bar  iron,  follows  up  his  remarks  on  the  national 
importance  of  the  object  aimed  at  by  relating  that, 
"  in  consequence  of  the  .scarcity  and  high  price  of 
fuel,  and  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  some  English 
proprietors  of  iron-works  about  this  time  trans- 
ferred their  capitals  from  England  to  Russia,  where 
they  erected  extensive  works  for  rolling  and  slitting 
iron,  and  for  tinning  sheet  iron."  "  So  true  is  it," 
he  adds,  **  that  heavy  taxes,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  high  price  of  labour,  will  devour  themselves  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  contributors  to  them.. 
Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  evil :  foreigners  are 

*  Observations  on  the  Manttfaetares,  Trade,  and  Present  State  of 
Iceland,  ]78»,  pp.  SI 4-218. 
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thereby  instructed  in  the  process  of  manufactures, 
the  superiority  of  which  has  made  Great  Britain 
the  first  commercial  nation  in  the  world."  *  Some- 
what later,  in  1187^  the  Society  of  Arts  offered  a 
premium  for  the  making  of  fine  bar  iron  with  pit 
coal,  considering,  like  Lord  Sheffield,  that  the 
great  improvements  recently  effected  by  the  spi- 
rited exertions  of  British  iron  manufacturers  ren- 
dered the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object 
probable,  t 

The  precise  share  of  credit  due  to  Cort  and  other 
manufacturers  in  the  improvement  of  the  iron 
manufacture  is  not  very  distinctly  recorded,  nor  is 
it  of  material  consequence.  Dr.  Ure,  who  states 
that  Great  Britain  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Cort  for  the 
methods  now  practised,  tells  us  that  he  succeeded, 
after  many  unsuccessful  experiments,  "in  con- 
verting cast  iron  into  bar  iron,  by  exposing  it  on 
the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  the  flame  of 
pit  coal."  This  method,  however,  did  not  answer 
perfectly,  the  quality  of  the  metal  produced  by  it 
being  very  uncertain ;  and  it  was  improved  upon  by 
causing  the  operation  of  the  reverberatory  furnace, 
which  is  called  puddling^  to  be  preceded  by  a  kind 
of  refinery  with  coke,  to  prepare  the  iron  for  be- 
coming malleable.  Among  Cort's  other  improve- 
ments, he  substituted  the  use  of  drawing-rollers  or 
cylinders  for  the  extension  of  bars  under  the  ham- 
mer, an  improvement  of  great  importance  in  facili- 
tating the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron.$  Mr. 
Holland,  who  describes  Cort  as  an  iron-master  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  states  that,  *'  although  he 
secured  his  practice  by  a  patent,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  ruin  overtook  him  before  he  could  turn  to 
his  own  advantage  that  scheme  which  was  presently 
matured,  and  became  so  profitable  in  the  hands  of 
others."  *'  The  first  individual  who  succeeded," 
he  adds,  "  and  derived  from  it  a  princely  fortune, 
was  a  resident  of  South  Wales,  who  had  the  judg- 
ment to  perceive  and  the  spirit  to  patronise  the 
ingenuity  of  a  person  who,  acting  as  his  engineer, 
carried  toward  perfection  the  art  of  puddling.  The 
process  was  quickly  introduced  into  every  part  of 
the  country  where  the  iron  trade  was  carried  on : 
besides,  as  the  invention,  by  superseding  foreign 
iron,  made  some  noise,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mised well,  many  individuals  became  impressed 
with  the  idea  not  merely  that  iron  was  .the  most 
valuable  of  metals,  but  that  its  preparation  was  the 
direct  way  to  wealth.  The  infatuation  was  too 
powerfiil  to  be  withstood ;  the  business  was  rushed 
into  with  capitals  of  from  10,000/.  to  100,000/. — 
iron  worka  multiplied  rapidly,  the  quantity  pro- 
duced exceeded  the  consumption,  competition 
reduced  the  price  below  the  expense  of  manufac- 
turing, and]  not  a  few  adventurers  had  to  tell  a  tale 
of  disappointment  and  ruin."§ 

Of  the  vast  extent  of  the  operations  at  the  prin- 
cipal British  iron  works  some  idea  may  be  formed 

•  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  95. 

t  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  v.,  Frebce.  p.  ziii. ' 
f  Dictionary  of  Aits.  p.  688. 

I  Treatise  on  Maaufactares  In  Metal  (in  Lardner^s  Cabinet  Cvclo* 
poMlia),  vol.  i.  p.  83. 


from  the  statement  of  Lord  Sheffield,*  intended  to 
show  how  ruinous  a  proposed  tax  on  coal  would 
have  been  to  the  iron  manufacture,  that  one  com- 
pany in  Shropshire  consumed  500  tons  of  coal 
daily,  and  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  in- 
tended to  throw  up  their  works  if  the  tax  bad  been 
imposed.  The  *  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,' 
published  in  l'792,t  states  that  about  that  time  the 
Carron  iron  works,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
noticed  in  the  preceding  Book,{  gave  employment 
to  about  1000  workmen,  consumed  136  tODs  of 
coal  daily,  and  had  five  blast  fiimaces,  sixteen  air 
furnaces,  and  three  cupola  furnaces,  and  a  steam- 
engine  which  consumed  sixteen  tons  of  coal  io 
twenty-four  hours,  raised  four  tons  'and  a  half  of 
water  at  a  stroke,  and  made  seven  strokes-  per 
minute.  The  population  of  the  parish  had  risen 
from  1864,  in  1755,  to  upwards  of  4000,  in  ll9a 
Saint-Fond,  who  styles  this  the  greatest  iroo- 
foundry[in  Europe,  gives  fa  very  interesting  de- 
scription .of  its  numerous  buildings  and  powerful 
machinery.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
extent  and  singular  appearance  of  the  coking  fiics» 
which  differed  materially  from  those  at  Newcastle, 
in  consequence  of  the  coal  being  in  large  pieces, 
**  There  is,"  he  says,  '*  such  a  numerous  series  of 
these  places  for  making  coke  to  supply  so  vast  a 
consumption,  that  the  air  is  heated  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  that  during  the  night  the  sky  is 
entirely  illuminated  with  the  flames."  "When 
one  observes,"  he  adds,  ^'  at  a  little  distance,  so 
many  masses  of  burning  coal  on  one  side,  and  so 
many  volumes  of  flame  darting  to  a  great  height 
above  the  high  furnaces  on  the  other — and  at  the 
same  time  hears  the  noise  of  weighty  hammers 
striking  upon  resounding  anvils  mingled  with  the 
loud  roaring  of  bellows,— one  doubts  whether  he  is 
at  the  foot  of  a  volcano  in  actual  eruption,  or  whe- 
ther he  has  been  transported  by  some  xnagicsl 
effect  to  the  brink  of  the  cavern  where  Vulcan  and 
his  Cyclops  are  occupied  in  preparing  thundcr- 
bolts."§  The  British  government  alone  were  no 
inconsiderable  patrons  of  the  iron  manufacture,  for 
about  1795  the  average  quantity  of  metal  purchased 
by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in  the  form  of  cajmon, 
mortars,  carronades,  shot,  and  shells,  taking  the 
account  of  three  years,  was  estimated  at  nearly 
11,000  tons  annusJly.  The  East  India  Conapsny 
took  annually  about  5000  or  6000  tons,  and  aimed 
tradlng^vessels  not  belonging  to  that  body  were 
said  to  purchase  about  10,000  tons ;  thus  making 
a  total  demand  for  such  articles  to  the  amount  <S 
about  26,000  tons  annually.  ||  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  extent  of  another  branch  of  the  manu- 
facture is  related  by  Macpherson  under  the  date 
1788,  in  an  order  given  to  the  celebrated  Snglish 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  iron  piping  to 
the  extent  of  forty  tniles^  to  be  used  for  supplying 
Paris  with  water.    The  Society  of  Arts,  in 

*  ObwrratiooB,  p.  £12,  nou. 

f  Quoted  in  the  Penny  CyclopsedU,  ait. '  Carron.* 
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1  Trarels,  Tol.  i.  pp.  187,  18«. 
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tioningthis  order,  states  that  the  steam-engines 
required  for  the  water-works  were  also  supplied 
from  England,  and  designates  the  whole  **the 
largest  and  most  useful  apparatus  modern  times 
can  boast  of."*  The  extended  use  of  cast  iron  in 
engineering  works  has  been  already  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  labours  of  Telford ;  but  one  other 
structure,  the  cast  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Wear,* 
ftt  Sunderland,  claims  special  notice  on  account  of 
its  extraordinary  dimensions.  The  arch,  which 
is  a  segment  of  a  very  large  circle,  is  of  236  feet 
span,  and  94  feet  above  the  level  pf  the  water,  so 
that  vessels  of  300  tons  burden  can  pass  under  it, 
by  lowering  their  top-gallant  masts.  It  was  pro- 
jected by,  and  principally  erected  with  the  capital 
of,  Mr.  Rowland  Burdon,  who  designed  it  about 
the  year  1790,  and  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
for  building  it  two  years  later ;  and  the  total  cost  of 
the  undertaking,  including  the  purchase  of  ferries 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  was  4 1, 800/. t 
Iron  appears  to  have  been  first  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  boaU  about  1787,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson; 
and  shortly  afterwards  sheet  copper  was  tried  for 
a  similar  purpose.  J  The  manufacture  of  cast 
iron  pots  and  pans  for  culinary  and  various  other 
purposes,  for  the  method  of  casting,  annealing,  and 
tinning  of  which  a  patent  had  been  granted  in 
1779  to  a  person  named  Taylor,  of  Birmingham,§ 
had  now  attained  considerable  importance.  Large 
pans,  or  coppers^  for  the  use  of  the  sugar  inanu- 
factories  in  the  West  Indies,  are  among  the  articles 
enumerated  by  Saint-Fond  as  the  productions  of 
the  Carnm  foundry. 

Lord  Sheffield  states  that,  although  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  woods  had  almost  put  an  end  to  the 
ironworks  of  Ireland,  recent  improvements  in 
making  iron  had  encouraged  their  revival.  Some 
steam-engines,  he  adds,  were  then  erecting,  and 
the  Irish  manufactures  of  iron  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing. On  a  subsequent  page  he  says,  "  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  Ireland  has  great 
disadvantages  in  working  iron  mines,  when  com- 
pared with  Great  Britain ;  but  the  reason  does  not 
appear,  unless  it  should  arise  from  want  of  capital : 
in  general  it  may  be  observed  that  the  private 
capitals  of  English  manufacturers  at  present  combat 
the  purse  of  Ireland,  in  the  hands  of  a  bountiful 
and  hberal  pariiament;  but,  if  Englishmen  will 
employ  their  capitals  in  Russia,  why  should  tliey 
not  emptoy  them  in  Ireland  ?"||  In  Prance,  also, 
iron  manufactures  were  making  some  progress 
^hcn  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Saint-Fond,  after 
alluding  to  the  coking  establishments  of  his  own 
country,  says,  "Thanks  to  the  government  and  to 
a  rich  and  enterprising  company,  an  iron-foundry, 
^bich  will  soon  rival  the  best  works  of  that  kind 
in  England,  is  established  at  Creuzot,  near  Mont- 
cenis,   in  Burgundy;  and,  though  the  place  in 

•  Annals  of  Commexoe,  If.  176  i  TiaancUons  of  the  Society  of 
Jkrto,  IV.  prefoce.  v.  ' 

t  Penny  CyclopiBdia,  ut.  *SanderUmd;*  wlieie,  howew,  by  a 
*y?OKJ»I*>»l  error,  the  total  i«  given  61,800/. 

I  MacpherMm,  Anutlf,  iv.  178. 

I  HoUand't  Mannfiustozea  in  Metal,  i.  70. 

I  ObBerrattou,  pp.  8S7s  9S3,  SS4. 


which  it  is  erected  was  originally  sterile  and  soli- 
tary, it  is  now  covered  with  habitations.  The 
abundance  of  coal,  the  simple  mode  of  preparing 
it  as  a  substitute  for  wood,  and  the  models  fur- 
nished by  the  ingenious  Wilkinson,  have  performed 
wonders,  and  have  given  birth  to  an  establishment 
which  is  truly  worthy  of  a  great  nation.**  In  a 
subsequent  passage  he  speaks  of  the  machines  for 
boring  cannon  in  this  foundry  as  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Carron.  They  were  impelled  by 
water,  which  was  raised  by  steam-engines.* 

The  extent  of  the  iron  manufactures  of  France 
in  1789  is  shown  by  Chaptal's  valuable  work  on 
the  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry  of  that 
country,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  were  at 
that  time  202  high  furnaces  and  76  of  the  kind 
known  as  Catalan  forges  (forges  k  la  catalane), 
for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  and  792  refining  fur- 
naces. The  smelting  furnaces  produced  altogether, 
in  the  above  year,  61,549,500  kilogrammes,  or 
about  30,295  tons,  of  pig  iron  (font  en  gueuse), 
and  7,579,200  kilogrammes,  or  about  3730  tons, 
of  cast  iron  (fonte  moulee) ;  and  the  above  quan- 
tity of  pig  iron  yielded,  by  refinery,  46,805,900 
kilogrammes,  or  about  23,037  tons,  of  marketable 
iron.f  Brissot,  in  his  treatise  upon  the  commerce 
of  North  America,  which  was  published  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence,  states 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  had  at- 
tempted to  make  iron  and  steel,  and  that  many 
manufactories  had  been  set  up  at  New  York,  in 
New  Jersey,  and  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  case 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  for  fuel  was  a  positive 
advantage,  since  it  prepared  the  ground  for  agri- 
cultural operations.  ''  It  is  impossible,"  says  a 
writer  quoted  by  Brissot,  speaking  of  New  Jersey, 
"  to  travel  across  this  province  without  meeting 
with  some  little  iron  forges.  If  a  proprietor  has  a 
great  marsh  full  of  wood,  and  that  he  wishes  to 
clear  it,  he  begins  by  making  a  dyke  at  one  ex- 
tremity to  stop  the  water  of  the  rivulets  which  run 
across  it.  He  fixes  in  this  water  ^the  wheels  ne- 
cessary for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  &c.*'  **  And 
in  a  small  number  of  years,"  he  adds,  **  the  tra- 
veller, who  had  seen  in  passing  by  nothing  but  a 
vast  pond  full  of  trees  thrown  down,  and  had  heard 
the  noise  of  hammers  and  anvils,  sees  well-enclosed 
fields,  vast  meadows,"  &c.  Brissot  considered 
that,  having  iron  mines,  abundance  of  the  best 
fuel,  and  English  industry  to  direct  their  operations, 
the  North  Americans  would  not  be  long  before  they 
might  renounce  foreign  aid  in  manufactures  of  iron, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  nails,  which  would 
long  be  made  cheaper  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  labour.  They  had,  however,  commenced 
even  this  manufacture  in  one  of  the  States.  The 
following  compliment  to  British  manufactures, 
coming  from  a  Frenchman,  is  too  gratifying  to  be 
passed  over.    After  stating  that  both  during  the 

•  Travela,  i.  164,  184.  lu  a  note  on  the  fonner  pave  Saint-Fond 
laments  that  "  the  worthy  men  wlio  erected  the  ^foundry  of  Cceuxot 
have  almost  all  been  condemned  to  moUten  the  earth  witli  thoit 
blood." 

tt  ChayCal,  De  riaduitiie  Fnuifloiae,  tome  ii.  pp.  152-194. 
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war  and  Bince  the  peace  some  exports  of  iron  had 
heen  made  from  France  to  the  United  States,  but 
that  they  had  not  succeeded,  Brissot  adds,  **'  Ac- 
customed, according  to  the  principles  of  monopo- 
lisers, "who  have  hitherto  directed  our  foreign  com- 
merce, to  furnish  our  colonies  with  brittle  utensils, 
and  otherwise  very  imperfect,  our  merchants  were 
willing  to  tre&t  the  independent  Americans  like 
their  slaves  in  their  isliuids ;  and  the  Americans 
refused  our  merchandise.  They  said,  that  we  did 
not  even  know  how  to  make  nails ;  and,  in  strict 
truth,  they  were  right  in  their  assertion.  They 
preferred  the  iron  and  steel  of  England,  although 
the  duties  on  exportation  increased  their  dear- 
ness."* 

The  importance  attained  during  this  period  by 
the  manufactures  of  copper  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  year  1791,  the  quantity  of  wrought 
copper  exported  from  this  country  amounted  to 
3082  tons,  and  the  value  to  358,844/.,  in  addition 
to  which  the  exports  of  brass  and  plated  goods 
amounted  to  2324  tons,  valued  at  209,769/. :  thus 
making  the  total  quantity  of  exported  goods,  com- 
posed wholly  or  partially  of  copper,  5406  tons, 
amounting  in  value  to  568,61 3/.t  By  referring  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Cornish  copper-mines  in  the 
preceding  period,}  it  may  be  seen  how  greatly  the 
produce  must  have  increased.  From  another  au- 
thority it  appears  that,  from  1796  to  1800,  the 
average  annual  produce  of  these  mines  was  5174 
tons  of  pure  copper,  and  that  in  the  next  quinquen- 
nial period  it  was  somewhat  more.  §  The  mines 
of  Anglesea,  and  those  in  other  parts  of  England 
and  Wales,  also  yielded  so  plentifully,  that  this 
country,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  dependent 
upon  foreigners  for  the  greater  part  of  her  sup- 
plies, became,  previously  to  1793,  one  of  the  pria- 
cipal  markets  for  the  supply  of  copper  to  others ; 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  de- 
mand at  home  for  maritime  purposes.  ||  What 
was  the  gross  produce  of  the  British  copper-mines 
we  are  not  informed ;  but,  according  to  a  tabular 
statement  given  by  M'Culloch,  the  produce  of  ore 
from  the  Cornish  mines,  in  1801,  was  56,611  tons, 
which  yielded  nearly  5268  tons  of  fine  copper. 
The  value  of  the  ores  is  given  as  476,313/.  U.,  and 
the  average  standard  price  of  copper  as  117/.  5^. 
per  ton,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
preceding  Book,  is  considerably  higher  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period.  It  is  stated 
in  Rees*s  Cvclopaedia,  that  from  the  time  when 
the  price  fell,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Anglesea  mines,  it  never  exceeded  84/.  per 
ton  untu  1791.  In  the  next  year  it  reached  100/. 
per  ton,  and  in  1799  it  rose  to  124/.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last-mentioned  year  sixty  copper-mines 

*  Commerce  of  America  with  Europe,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Brioot.  1794.  pp.  150-160. 

f  From  a  statement  in  Rees's  CydoptBdia,  art. '  Mininr.'  which 
supplies  also  most  of  the  facts  here  given  fespectinfr  the  history  of 
copper-mininff.  With  the  above  statement,  Rees  gives  the  fractions, 
which  we  omit. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  M3. 
I  I  Penny  Cyclopadia,  art.  '  Copper,  StatiaHcs  of.* 
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were  at  work  in  Cornwall ;  but  most  of  them  were 
recently  opened,  and  one-half  of  the  number  had 
not  begun  to  yield  ores.  The  mining  district  of 
Devonshire  was  then  nsing  to  some  importance. 
The  tin-mines  of  that  disttict  had  gradually  sunk 
into  insignificance ;  and,  although  copper  had  been 
discovered  there,  "it  is  probable,"  observes  the 
author  of  the  article  above  referred  to,  "  that  before 
1800  the  mines  of  Devon,  which  are  mostly  situate 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Tavistock,  did 
not  yield  more  iii  any  one  year  than  about  100  tons 
of  tine  copper ;  and  even  this  was  a  very  recent 
discovery."  After  the  above  date  the  Devonshire 
mines  increased  considerably  in  productiveness. 
In  1799  the  Birmingham  manufacturers  of  articles 
in  which  copper  formed  a  part  became  so  alarmed 
at  the  high  price  of  that  metal,  that  tbey  applied  to 
parliament,  desiring  to  have  restrictions  imposed 
upon  its  exportation,  and  such  regulations  hud  cm 
the  trade  as  would,  in  effect,  have  kept  the  price 
below  a  certain  maximum  rate.  Their  demand 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  premier ;  and  "  the 
contest  that  ensued  between  the  miners  and  the 
manufacturers,"  to  quote  the  language  of  the  author 
of  the  article  *  Mining '  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  "pro- 
duced many  curious  documents,  which  were  laid 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  from 
which  we  are  now  enabled  to  state  particulars  of 
the  mines  of  Cornwall  more  exactly  than  could 
have  been  obtained  had  not  such  an  occasion  called 
them  forth.  The  matter  came  fully  before  parlia- 
ment, the  good  sense  of  which  defeated  the  im- 
politic wishes  of  the  proposers  of  the  restrictions, 
and  left  a  ministry  unaccustomed  to  defeat  in  a 
minority  on  the  question." 

A  very  full  account  of  the  extensive  copper 
works  connected  with  the  Parys  mountain,  near 
Amlwlch,  in  Anglesea,  is  contained  in  the  ^  Journal 
of  a  Tour  through  North  Wales,  and  part  of 
Shropshire,*  published  in  1797,  by  Arthur  Aikin, 
who  for  many  years,  at  a  subsequent  period,  filled 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  From 
this  work  it  appears  that  the  poorer  ores  were 
smelted  at  Amlwlch,  while  those  of  richer  quality 
were  sent  to  furnaces  belonging  to  the  same  com- 
pany at  Swansea,  and  at  Stanley  near  Liverpool. 
The  number  of  smelters  employed  near  the  mines 
was  about  90,  and  of  miners  about  1200,  who 
worked  by  the  piece,  and  earned  generally  from 
Is.  to  Is.  8d.  per  diem.  The  produce  was  flnctu- 
ating ;  but  Aikin  says,  "  The  Parys  mine  has  fui^ 
nished  from  5000  to  10,000  tons  [of  ore]  per 
quarter,  exclusive  of  what  is  procured  from  the 
sulphate  of  copper  in  solution ;  and,  as  the  two 
mines  employ  nearly  equal  numbers  of  workmen, 
they  probably  afford  about  the  same  quantity  of 
ore."  Among  the  adjuncts  to  the  copper  works 
were  a  manufacture  of  sulphur,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  operation  of  roasting  the  ore,  melted, 
refined,  and  cast  into  cones  for  sale ;  and  a  rolling- 
mill  for  grinding  the  materials  for  fire-bricks.  A 
separate  company  manufactured  green  yitiiol  and 
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alum  at  the  same  place.  About  thirty  yean  pre- 
viously there  were  not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
houses  in  the  whole  parish,  but  the  works  gave 
support  at  this  time  to  a  population  of  4000  or 
5000  persons,  of  whose  character  Aikin  gives  a 
very  gratifying  account.  "  I  am  acquainted,"  he 
says,  *^  with  no  place  the  manners  of  which  are 
so  unexceptionable  (as  far,  at  least,  as  a  stranger 
is  enabled  to  judge  of  them)  as  Amlwlch ;  and  the 
favourable  opinion  which  I  was  led  to  entertain  of 
them,  on  first  visiting  the  town  last  year,  is  con- 
firmed by  what  I  have  observed  at  present  Not 
a  single  instance  have  I  known  of  drunkenness, 
not  one  quarrel  have  I  witnessed  during  two  very 
crowded  market-days,  and  one  of  them  a  day  of 
unusual  indulgence,  that  I  passed  at  this  place; 
and  I  believe  no  gaol,  or  bridewell,  or  house  of 
confinement  exists  in  the  town  or  neighbourh/ood. 
Most  of  the  miners  are  Methodists,  and  to  the  pre- 
valence of  this  religious  sect  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted the  good  order  that  is  so  conspicuous.*" 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  work,  Aikin  de- 
scribes the  copper  and  brass  works  at  Holywell, 
bebnging  to  the  Anglesea  companies.  Here  the 
copper  was  received  fiom  Swansea  and  Stanley  in 
the  form  of  solid  blocks,  or  pigs;  remelted  and 
cast  into  plates,  which  were  cut  into  strips  by 
strong  shears  worked  by  a  water-wheel ;  then  ex- 
tended, and  made  smooth  and  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, by  rolling  between  iron  cylinders ;  hardened ; 
heated  to  redness  $  suddenly  cooled  in  water;  and, 
if  necessary,  again  rolled  out  and  polished.  The 
sheets  of  copper  thus  prepared  w^e  applied  to 
many  different  purposes.  ''  Some,"  observes  Aikin, 
*^  are  cut  out  in  a  circular  form,  and  carried  to  the 
battering-mills^  where  they  are  subjected  to  the 
rapid  action  of  hammers  moved  by  water;  and,  as 
the  workman  tarns  the  plate  round  and  round 
under  the  hammer,  it  is  made  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  basin  of  any  size  or  depth.  These  are  after- 
wards annealed  in  a  furnace  heated  to  a  full  red 
heat  Copper  pans  of  very  large  dimensions  are 
beat  out  in  this  manner."  Other  plates  were  cut 
into  strips  for  the  manufacture  of  wire,  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
entertaining  parts  of  the  business.  "  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  copper  sheets,"  says  our  author, 
**  are  used  in  this  form  for  sheathing  large  ships. 
They  are  applied  only  of  a  single  thickness,  and 
joined  together  by  copper  bolts.  The  sheets  are  of 
different  degrees  of  thickness :  the  greatest  for  men- 
of-war  and  Indiamen ;  the  least  for  cutters,  or  even 
long-boats,  which  have  of  late  been  coppered." 
^*  The  arts  and  manufactures  also,"  he  adds, 
^^  create  a  large  demand  for  plates  and  sheets  of 
copper ;  and  not  a  few  are  purchased  by  the  East 
India  Company,  who  export  them  to  China,  where 
they  are  used  to  dry  tea  upon."  Besides  the  manu- 
facture of  plates,  there  was  in  this  establishment  a 
•forge  or  furnace  for  casting  various  articles  of  brass 
and  copper,  both  for  ordinary  purposes,  ^and  also 
for  bracelets,  and  certain  pieces  in  the  form  of  a 

•  Joornal,  pp.  140-U3,  146, 149. 
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horse-shoe,"  which  were  exported  in  vast  quan- 
tities to  Africa,  where  the  former  were  worn  by  the 
natives  for  ornament,  and  the  latter  used  as  money, 
under,  the  name  of  manillas.  Large  copper  bolts 
for  ship-building,  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  were  also  among  the  articles  fabri"> 
cated  at  Holywell.  Many  of  the  copper  plates  ex- 
ported from  this  place  were  beautifully  polished  in 
a  lathe;  and  some  of  the  pans,  made  very  broad 
and  shallow,  were  sent  to  Africa,  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  from  sea-water,  by  evaporation 
in  the  sun.  All  the  copper  and  brass  articles  were 
shipped  on  the  Dee,  just  below  the  manufactory, 
and  sent  to  the  great  warehouses  of  the  company 
at  Liverpool,  whence  many  were  distributdl  to 
London,  America,  India,  and  various  other  places ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  moving-power  required  by 
the  various  machines  was  supplied  by  the  stream 
from  tiie  holy  well  of  St.  Winifred  (whence  the 
town  takes  its  name),  to  great  water-wheels  of 
cast-iron.* 

Considerable  changes  took  place  in  the  British 
tin-trade  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  the  produce  of  the  mines  was 
gradually  increasing,  though  not  to  any  great  extent. 
The  revival  of  tradC)  consequent  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  with  the  North  American  colonies, 
occasioned  some  advance  in  the  price  of  tin ;  but 
this  circumstance,  by  bringing  too  plentiful  a  sup- 
ply into  the  market,  produced  after  a  time  a  de- 
pression of  price,  which  was  very  severely  felt 
among  the  Cornish  miners,  t  About  the  same 
time,  also,  the  importation  of  Banca  tin,  which  was 
first  .brought  to  this  country  in  1787,  {  aided  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  British  tin,  and  would  probably 
have  affected  it  still  more  bat  for  the  nearly  simul- 
taneous opening  of  a  new  and  most  important  mar- 
ket in  China,  by  the  East  India  Company,§  the 
circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the  *  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,'  for  the  year 
1792.  The  preface  to  that  volume  speaks  of  the 
event  as  *'  the  revival  of  the  tin-trade  from  Great 
Britain  to  India  and  China;"  and  a  pamphlet 
quoted  by  Anderson  ||  under  the  year  1677,  whidi 
he  says  was  ''  possibly  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,"  shows 
that  tin  was  at  that  time  exported  by  the  East  India 
Company.    The  re-opening  of  the  trade  was  ef* 

*  Jounul,  pp.  17S-1A0.  The  town  of  HoItwcU  deriTed  tome  im« 
partance  also  from  lead-ioines  in  the  neighbourhood,  tnd  Trom  variouo 
other  manufacture*  which  were  carried  on  there  by  the  aisistancc  of 
its  celebrated  ftream,  "  now  as  much  frequented  and  esteemed,"  ob- 
serves Aikin.  *'  for  the  purposes  of  manufacAre,  as  It  used  formerly 
to  be  for  its  miraculous  healing  powers."  lu  its  lAiort  course,  of  about 
a  mile,  to  the  Dee,  the  stream  from  the  sacred  spring  is,  he  says, 
"  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  oytumioff  water- 
mills  for  corn,  cotton-works,  forges,  suelting-works,  and  other  ma- 
chinery :  so  that,  though  its  reputed  value  for  the  oure  of  diseases  is 
nearly  lust,  its  real  importance  is  increased  ten-fold  by  the  assistance 
wliioh  it  gives  to  manttfacturo." 


S 


_   _  _„_  .    Aikin  entered  a  lead-mine  nftar  this 

lace,  by  a  canal-tunnel  1800  yards  long.  The  veins  were  rich,  and 
'  le  works  gave  employment  to  about  sixty  miners, 
t  Bees's  Cyclupadia.  art.  *  Mining.' 
i  Penny  Cyclopsedia,  art.  *  Tin  Trade/  in  which  many  of  the  facts 
are  derived  trom  a  paper  on  the  *  Statistics  of  the  Tin-mines  in  Corn- 
wall, and  of  the  Consumption  of  Tin  in  Great  Britain,'  communicated 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Came  to  the  *  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,*  voL  il.  part  iv. 

iSee  ante,  p.  043. 
History  of  Commeice^  edit,  of  1787,  ii.  fi41. 
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ccted  by  Mr.  George  Unwin,  who,  iu  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Society  id  1791,  describes  himself 
as  "  Supervisor  of  the  Exports  of  Tin  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope."  He  states,  in  this  commu- 
nication, that  his  plan  had  met  with  the  most  won- 
derful success  both  in  India  and  China,  especially 
in  the  latter  market,  where,  in  the  previous  year, 
between  700  and  800  tons  of  Cornish  tin  had  met 
with  a  ready  sale,  "  and  produced  a  balance  of 
about  35  per  cent,  to  pay  all  charges,  with  a  re- 
quisition to  this  country  to  increase  the  quantitv 
for  the  China  market  to  upwards  of  1200  tons. 
In  consequence  of  this  new  demand  the  price  of 
tin  in  Cornwall  rose,  according  to  Unwin's  ac- 
count, from  58^.  to  72^.  per  cwt. ;  and,  he  adds, 
"  for  these  two  years  past  the  tin-trade  of  Cornwall 
is  now  in  the  most  flourishing  state  possible,  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  can  work  in 
tin-works,  may  find  constant  employment."  "  So 
brisk,'*  be  further  says,  **  is  the  home  trade,  that  the 
East  India  Company  will  not  be  supplied  with  the 
quantity  recommended  to  be  sent  out  this  season  to 
the  China  market  alone."  The  precise  effect  of  this 
new  commerce  upon  the  mining  interest  of  Corn- 
wall is  shown  by  a  statement  appended  to  his  letter, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  block 
tin  made  in  that  county  in  the  year  ending  Michael- 
mas, 1789,' was  about  3000  tons,  which,  at  the 
market  price  of  58/.  per  ton,  amounted  to  174,050/., 
while  in  the  next  year  but  one^ — the  twelve  months 
ending  Michaelmas,  1791— although  the  quantity 
raised  was  about  the  same,  the  balance  of  price  in 
favour  of  the  county  was  33,950/.,  because  800  tons 
were  purchased  for  India  and  China,  at  the  rate  of 
62 '.  per  ton,  producing  49,600/.,  and  the  remain- 
ing 2200  tons  were  sold  in  the  European  market 
at  the  advanced  price  of  72/.  per  ton,  producing 
158,400/. :  thus  making  the  total  value  208,000/. 
Mr.  Unwin  states  that  he  had  laboured  indefa- 
tigably  for  nearly  three  years  to  bring  about  this 
commercial  revolution ;  and  the  Society  of  Arts 
presented  their  gold  medal  to  him  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  high  sense  of  his  public  services. 
In  a  note  dated  November,  1791,  he  says  that  the 
Company  had  contracted  for  a  supply  of  from  800 
to  1200  tons,  for  the  following  season,  at  71/.  per 
ton,  delivered  on  board  their  vessels  *  (in  London, 
it  would  appear  from  another  authority) ;  but  on 
the  renewal  of  their  charter  in  the  following  year 
they  agreed  to  take  800  tons  annually  at  75/.,  and 
offered  to  purchase  half  as  much  more  at  68/.  13*. 
4rf.  per  ton.t  Between  1783  and  1790  the  pro- 
portion of  British  tin  exported  was  seven-tenths  of 
the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  in  the  next  ten  years 
it  was  three-fourths  of  the  whole;  after  this  the 
proportion  of  exports  to  home  consumption  rapidly 
diminished,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  demand 

*  Down  to  tiii«  point  the  aeooant  of  the  tin-tnde  to  China  k 
founded  upon  the  papers  printed  in  tlie  *  TraniacUons  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.'  vol.  X.  pp.  949-955 ;  but  the  subsequent  details  are  from  the 
•  Penny  Cvclopiedia/  art.  *  Tin  Trade.' 

t  In  order  to  moourage  this  trade,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1790  (80 
Geo.  III.  c.  4),  exemptinit  the  East  India  Comiiany  ttom  the  payment 
of  duty  on  onwTouxht  tin  exported  by  them  to  any  oonntry  beyond 
the  Ckpe  of  Good  Hop  j  i      j 


for  various  domestic  manufactures.  The  average 
annual  consumption  in  this  country  from  1183  to 
1790  was  926  tons,  and  from  1791  to  1800  only 
754  tons  ;  hut  it  subsequently  increased  so  much 
that  the  average  for  the  next  decennial  period  was 
1118  tons.  As  the  most  accessible  portions  of  ore 
were  those  first  operated  upon  by  the  miners,  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  continued 
and  increasing  demand  for  tin,  to  go  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  oflen  to  work  mines  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger  ;  sometimes 
in  situations  where  nothing  but  the  gigantic  power 
of  the  steam-engine  could  prevent  the  works  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  influx  of  water  either 
from  springs  or  from  the  sea.* 

According  to  the  statements  of  Reee,  the  total 
quantity  of  tin  raised  in  Cornwall  and  DeTonahire 
from  1780  to  1790  was  29,583  tons,  or  2958  tow 
annually  on  an  average;  and  the  total  quantity 
from  1790  to  1800  was  32,450  tons,  which  gives  la 
annual  average  of  3245  tons.  The  average  price  per 
ton  in  the  former  period  was  68/.  2^.  per  ton,  which 
makes  the  entire  annual  value  about  201,289/^ 
and  in  the  latter  period  73/.  Is.  per  ton,  makiof 
the  annual  value  about  237,047/.t  The  importanc: 

*  As  one  instance  amonj  many  which  might  be  reCerred  to  of  As 
dauntless  innenuity  nnd  perserernnoe  of  the  Comiah  nrioees  la  A* 
pnrsuU  of  ore  under  the  neatest  diflknlUes.  we  may  uotiee  «  ^^frt^^ 
tin-mine  near  Penaance.  Known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Wbcrry  mi» ' 
The  following  details  respecting  this  cnrioos  work  are  rrmiUuatd  Ooa 
No.  698  of  the  '  Penny  Magazine,'  which  work  refers  to  a  9»prr  kf 
Mr.  John  Hawkins,  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Comwall  f^ 
logical  Society's  *  Transactions.'  as  its  authority.  In  many  otber  omh 
the  workings  or  excavations  of  mines  have  been  carriad  to  a  coassdn 
able  distance  nnder  the  sea.  altliough  the  shafts  by  wiricfa  thi^  ut 
approached  open  on  dry  land ;  but  in  this  mine  the  shaft  itaelC  asvej 
as  the  caller ies  or  lateral  excavations,  was  situated  in  the  nuidat  of  ftt 
sea.  The  first  attempts  to  work  the  ore  at  this  place,  wlwio  it  kal 
l>een  discovered  owint;  to  small  veins  being  visible  npoa  a  ru^y  s^mI 
which  was  left  exposed  at  low  water,  were  made  abuot  the  befrxan^ 
of  the  eighteenth  eeutnry ;  but.  aTier  excavsting  to  a  vety  onaJl  exfeaB. 
the  origiatil  miners  abandoned  their  works.  Alxmt  1T78  aa  eater 
prising  miner  named  Thomas  Curtis,  who  had  only  a  capital  of  tot 
pounds  at  command,  renewed  the  attempt,  the  diffleultica  of  wbidb 
may  be  conceived  fVom  the  facts  that  the  shoal  lay  aboat  IM  fBtfaoai 
from  the  beach ;  that  the  rock  was  covered  with  water  Ibr  ahoal  m 
months  in  Uie  vear ;  that  the  depth'of  water  on  it  was  as  madi  a*  :i 
feet  at  springtides ;  and  that  the  prevailing  winds  oecaaioftod  a  gnat 
surf  even  in  summer,  and  in  winter  caused  the  sea  to  barA  over  tv 
rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  carry  oo  m-ati; 
operations  unavailing.  Qirtis  ooilld  only  work  at  Ida  exca^atloa.  a 
the  flrnt  instance,  daring  the  short  Ume  that  the  rock  waa  rxiiaai  st 
low-waUnr,  and  even  this  time  was  abridged  by  the  neceaaity  of  enrv- 
ing  the  excavation  of  m*ater  before  proceeding  to  work ;  bat  afW*  tleei 
summers  had  be*m  thus  spent  in  sinking  the  pump-ahaft«  be  *it 
enabled  to  construct  a  turret  of  Umber,  twenty  feet  nigh  and  twenty  im 
inches  square,  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  esdada  Um  wttn 
from  it.  This  turret  was  supported  by  inclined  bars  uf  irost :  ami  u 
its  upper  extremity  a  platform  was  fixed  to  support  a  wtedlan.  1^ 
sea  was  not,  however,  completely  excluded  by  the  tarrct.  ft>r  H  »9l| 
only  made  its  way  intfi  the  Miait.  but  also,  by  crevicea  in  th«  rock,  ieia 
the  lateral  workings.  Owing  to  these  and  oUier  diffleultlee,  Am  mm 
could  only  be  worked  during  the  short  interval  oi  fair  wcirthcr  'm\ 
summer;  yet  the  rich  qnality  of  the  ore  rendered  the  a»dertskis|l 
highly  profitable  to  Curtts  and  others  who  had  asaisledhim  wiUi  mmati 
to  carry  on  his  undertaking.  In  179S  tin  was  raised  to  tli«  Tales  al; 
3000/.,  and  there  was  ever}'  prospect  of  the  workings  beiay  creetj 
extended.  Subsequently,  a  steam-engine  was  erected  on  ttm  shot*  t$\ 
aid  the  operaUoiu  of  the  mine,  and  a  wooden  bridge  waa  conjAroeib^' 
to  support  tile  machinery  connecting  it  with  the  shafl,  aad  to  aftrf ' 
readier  means  of  commnnioatSon  with  the  shore,  for  the  cooveyanre  ill 
the  ore,  kc.  **  Titus."  observes  our  authority.  *'  did  thia  meet  siagaU 
mine  continue  to  be  worked,  till  it  had  yielded  TO.OOOf.  wnorth  of  tie* 
ore.  when  a  period  was  pot  to  iu  nseftihiess,  almost  aa  wnarkabfe  ss, 
the  circumstances  connected  with  its  origin.  An  American  veaael  bnlu 
from  its  anchorage  in  Gwavas  Lake  (the  name  of  a  small  bay  or  sa* 
chorage  near  Penxance),  and.  striking  against  the  stage  ootuuwaai 
out  in  the  sea  on  the  shoal,  demolished  the  machinery,  filled  the  mis4 
with  water,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  adTantuM.** 

t  The  above  statements  of  annual  value  are  obtained  by  eosaaati* 
tion  fh>m  the  price  per  ton,  and  do  not  agree  with  the  flgnraa  of  j£emt 
but  the  discrepancies  are  such  as  may  have  beca  occaaioiMdby  cUakal 
or  typographical  emnt  in  his  work. 
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of  our  manufactures  of  tin  about  1187  ia  referred 
to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Chamber  of 
Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  French 
treaty.  The  committee  of  manufacturers  com- 
plain of  the  omission  from  the  treaty  of  *'  a  class 
of  manufactures  formed  of  a  material  for  which 
this  island  was  pre-eminently  renowned  from  its 
first'  discovery;**  and  they  add,  "your  committee 
allude  to  our  manufactures  of  tin,  which  has  of 
late  been  worked  up  into  so  many  new  shapes 
by  the  invention  of  English  artificers."  "  This 
misosion,"  they  proceed  to  observe,  "  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  urvwrought  tin  is  one 
of  the  articles  admitted  from  England  into  France, 
even  by  the  prohibitory  edict  of  July  the  17th, 
1785."* 

The  manufacture  of  pewter  received  some  check 
during  the  present  period,  probably  less  from  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  tin,  which  appears  to  have 
had  some  effect,  than  from  the  great  improvements 
effected  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  utensils  of 
earthenware,  and  their  consequent  introduction 
into  houses  of  almost  every  class.  While,  how- 
ever, plates  and  dishes  of  pewter  were  thus  gra- 
dually falling  into  disuse,  a  superior  alloy  of  some- 
what similar  character,  called  Britannia  metal,  or 
sometimes  Prince's  metal,  was  coming  to  be  ex- 
tensively applied  to  the  fabrication  of  almost  every 
kind  of  article  produced  by  the  silversmith  for 
table  furniture;  an  application  to  which  strong 
inducements  were  offered  by  the  extreme  facility 
-with  which  it  may.be  converted  into  any  required 
form  by  casting,  rolling,  stamping,  or  moulding 
"with  suitable  implements ;  its  moderate  price ;  and 
its  near  resemblance  to  silver  in  appearance.  Mr. 
Holland  states  that  the  composition  and  application 
of  this  alloy  on  a  large  scale  was  commenced  at 
Sheffield,  which  is  still  the  principal  seat  of  the 
manufacture,  about  the  year  1770,  by  two  indi- 
viduals named  Jessop  and  Hancock.f 

Respecting  manufactures  of  lead  we  possess  no 
statistical  data  for  the  period  under  consideration, 
nor  is  there  anything  remarkable  to  state  respecting 
the  processes  of  mining  and  smelting.  Saint- 
Fond  mentions  the  lead-works  of  Tindrum,  or 
Tyndrum,  which  are  on  the  border  of  Argyleshire 
and  Perthshire ;  but  he  states  that  they  were  very 
negligently  managed.  A  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
turf  was  used  in  smelting  the  ore ;  but  in  what 
proportion  he  was  not  informed.  The  ingenious 
Frenchman  appears  to  have  found  the  managers  of 
these  works  somewhat  chary  of  imparting  inform- 
ation, for  he  observes,  in  connexion  with  them, 
that  *'  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Dutch,  are  very 
reserved  in  explaining  their  processes,  even  in  the 
most  simple  arts,  which  they  always  exercise  with 
a  kind  of  mystery."  *'  It  is  not  so,"  he  adds,  "  in 
France :  there  the  managers  of  the  most  interesting 
establishments  are,  in  general,  very  complaisant, 
and  frankly  communicate  to  a  stranger  all  the  in- 

•  Alnon'f  '  Biognplikal,  Litenry,  ud  Ftolitieal  Aneedotet/  Ui. 
S33t  ^^' 

t  Ifaanfkctnm  in  Meteli  iii.  108. 


formation  he  can  desire."*  The  manufacture  of 
lead  shot  was  greatly  improved  by  the  process  pa- 
tented in  1782  by  a  plumber  of  Bristol,  named 
Watts,  who  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  with 
the  lead,  in  order  to  make  it  more  solid  and  more 
certain  to  form  spherical  particles  when  poured 
through  a  cullender  or  perforated  plate,  and  also 
introduced  the  practice  of  dropping  the  shot,  as  it 
is  formed,  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  so  as  to 
insure  the  setting  of  the  metal  before  it  reaches 
the  water  into  which  the  newly  made  shot  falls. 
The  idea  of  making  shot  by  thus  pouring  melted 
lead  from  a  great  elevation  is  said  to  have  origin- 
ated in  a  dream;  and  the  experiment  was  first 
tried  at  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe,  at  Bristol.  Watts  secured  his  invention  by 
patent,  and  then  sold  it,  it  has  been  stated  for 
10,000/.,  to  parties  possessed  of  sufficient  capital 
to  enable  them  to  bring  it  into  profitable  operation. 
The  process  has  long  since  become  public  property ; 
and  the  lofty  slender  towers  erected  in  several 
towns  for  the  manufacture  of  shot  form  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  of  the  many  structures 
called  into  existence  by  various  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry.t 

Of  the  metalline  manufactures  not  already 
treated  of,  that  of  steel  claims  some  notice,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of  cast 
steely  which  was  first  manufactured  by  a  person 
named  Huntsman,  of  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in 
or  about  the  year  17704  **He  pursued  the  ex- 
periment," observes  Mr.  Holland,  "with  complete 
success,  and  was  for  some  time  the  only  noted 
manufacturer  of  an  article  which,  bearing  his 
name,  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  His  success 
gave  rise  to  competition,  and  Mr.  Booth,  of  Brush 
House,  established  extensive  and  successful  works 
at  Rotherham.**  **  The  refining  of  steel,  however," 
he  adds,  "  has  decayed  at  the  latter  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  amazing  extent  to  which  the  art  is 
practised  and  the  business  carried  on  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Sheffield."  The  superior  qualities 
of  cast  steel  have  led  to  its  extensive  substitution 
for  bar  or  shear  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  cutting 
instruments  and  various  other  articles,  and,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  writer  just  quoted,  Shef- 
field "  has  not  only  become  by  far  the  largest 
laboratory  and  emporium  in  the  world  for  cast 
steel,  but,  in  consequence  of  being  the  seat  of  the 
cutlery  and  edge-tool  trades  in  general,  the  fecili- 
ties  for  experiment  and  adaptation  on  the  spot 

•  Trmvelt,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 

t  Mr.  Holland  states  that  Watts  propowd  with  the  sum  of  money 
which  he  Kceived  for  his  patent  to  build  a  crescent  at  CliOim,  but 
tliat "  the  siiuatiou  choeen  was  a  huge  nick,  and  the  whole  sum  was 
expended  in  makinf;  excavatiuns  and  in  raising  immense  walls  for 
foundiuions,  which  long  bore  the  name  of  Watu's  foUv.  and  upon 
which  walU  Tralalgar  Place  was  afterwards  erected."— ^oxv/actwei 
t»  Metal,  iii.  85. 

1  This  statement  must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  for  the  celebrated 
noofftx,  or  Indian  steel,  is  a  kind  of  cast  steel;  and  Mr.  Holland  ewn 
quotes  an  obscure  passage  in  Aristode  which  appears  to  allnde  to  huch 
H  substance.  The  above  date  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Fenny 
Cyclop«jdlii,  art. '  Steel/  Mr.  Holland  does  not  give  the  date,  but 
stetes  that  Huntanum  conceived  the  idea  of  reduciug  steel  to  a  fluid 
'  about  fUty  years  since.' which  stotenent,  being  publUhed  in  1831, 
woald  make  the  invention  appear  sUU  more  recent .  The  subsequent 
statemenu  respecttag  Huntsman's  improvement  are  from  HoUand^  -- 
vol.  i.  pp.  S»,  236. 
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have  enabled  the  Sheffield  steel-makers  to  surpass 
all  others  in  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  car- 
ried this  important  branch  of  our  national  in- 
dustry.'* "  It  is,"  he  adds,  "  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  this  very  town,  which  was  formerly  indebted 
to  Styria  for  the  steel  used  in  its  manufactures, 
now  exports  a  material  of  its  own  conversion  to 
the  Austrian  forges,  and  other  places  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe." 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  directly  respecting  the  early  fabri- 
cation of  military  weapons  in  England;  and  that 
Hutton  and  Hunter,  the  historians  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  this  country, 
should  have  been  unable  to  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  inhabitants  having  been,  as  there 
is  reason  to  think  they  probably  were,  engaged  in 
the  manufiEu:ture  of  arms.  In  Hunter's  account  of 
the  early  manufactures  of  Sheffield,  it  is  stated  that 
of  the  manufacture  of  arms  at  Sheffield  we  have 
no  direct  information,  and  that  **  all  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  ordinances  for  the  government 
of  Hallamshire,  and  in  the  later  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, are  instruments  of  peace.'*  **  And  yet,*  it  is 
added,  **  in  an  age  when  there  was  so  large  a  de- 
mand for  weapons  of  that  description,  which  could 
be  conveniently  made  along  with  what  are  known 
to  have  been  among  the  manufactures  of  Sheffield, 
it  is  probable  enough  that  her  artists  might  be  em- 
ployed in  their  fabrication."*  About  the  year 
1689  some  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the 
manufacture  of  swords  for  the  army,  and  a  com- 
pany was  incorporated  for  makine  hollow  sword- 
blaaes  in  Cumberland  and  the  adjacent  counties. 
This  company  was  empowered  to  purchase  lands, 
to  erect  mills,  and  to  bring  over  and  employ  a 
great  number  of  German  artificers ;  but  the  pro- 
ject failed,  and  the  original  patentees  sold  dieir 
rights  to  a  company  of  London  merchants,  who, 
apparently  in  disr^rd  of  the  object  for  which  the 
original  association  was  formed,  availed  themselves 
of  the  powers  of  the  patent  to  purchase  lands  out 
of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  to  the  annual 
value  of  20,000/.t  In  order  to  nrotect  the  British 
manufacture  of  such  weapons,  the  importation  of 
foreign  swords  from  Germany  and  other  countries 
was  prohibited  by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
James  II., t  under  heavy  penalties;  but  the  effect 
of  this  restriction  appears  to  have  been  to  bring 
the  manufacture  into  a  very  low  state,  since  the 
parsimony  of  the  sword-cutlers  led  tbem,  when 
unchecked  by  foreign  competition,  to  employ  in- 
ferior materials  and  workmanship.     To  so  dis- 

*  Hallanuhire.  p.  42. 

t  Andersao'8  Hittnry  of  Commerce,  edit,  of  1787-9,  ii.  587.  It  U 
there  further  stated  that  the  Irish  Farliament,  io  the  reign  of  Qneen 
Anne,  knowing  that  the  company  had  purchased  these  lands  at  a  very 
low  nte,  would  not  permit  them  to  take  conveyances  of  Unds  in 
their  corporate  omacity.  lest  they  should  prove  too  powerful  a  body  in 
the  kingdom.  They  were  thus  compelled  to  sell  off  their  Irish  es- 
tates, and  thus  the  corporation  was  dissolved.  '*  Yet/*  he  adds,  *<  a 
private  copartnership  of  then  well-known  hankers  in  London,  pos- 
sessed of  their  obsolete  charter,  had  the  appellation  of  the  Swoid- 
Blade  Company  till  after  the  year  1720,  though  long  since  broken 
np." 

t  The  act  1  Jae.  II.  c  8,  entitled  "  An  A«t  against  the  Importation 
of  Gunpowder,  Arms,  and  other  Ammunition  and  Utensils  of  War.** 


graceful  a  state  was  the  home  manu&ctuR  this 
brought,  that,  about  the  year  1783,  it  has  been 
stated  that  *'  an  Englidi  officer  would  not  trust  his 
life  to  the  hazard  of  the  probable  Mure  of  his 
English  sword-blade,  upon  any  consideration  n^t* 
ever;"  and  consequentiy  the  London  swoid-teUoi 
petitioned  the  lords  of  the  treai(ttTy  for  permiiiioQ 
to  import  German  swords  free  of  duty,  a  meante 
which,  by  drawing  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
led  to  great  improvements.  In  eonsequence  of 
this  petition,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (afterwards  ik 
fourteenth  Duke  of  Norfolk)  addressed  a  letter, 
dated  October  1,  1783,  to  Mr.  Eyre,  of  SheffieU, 
requesting  such  information  from  any  of  the  Skef- 
field  manufiicturers  as  might  enable  him,  as  be 
expressed  it,  **  to  remove  so  disgraceful  a  reflectloD 
on  English  ingenuity  "  as  that  implied  in  the  ap- 
plication. Eyre  forwarded  an  extract  of  this  ktta 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Gill,  an  ingenious  Biraiinglum 
manufacturer,  who,  in  the  following  Deoenber, 
memorialised  the  lords  of  the  treaaury,  stating  tfaa 
he  could  make  swords  of  as  good  quality  aa  thoie 
of  Germany,  and  requesting  a  comparatire  tmL 
The  public  trial  desired  by  Gill  was  delayed  hj 
circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  ester 
into,  but  it  was  brought  about  a  few  yean  later 
owing  to  the  demand  for  10,000  horsemen's  nmds 
for  the  East  India  Company,  in  1786.  Tbe  oem- 
pany  divided  their  orders  between  English  and 
German  manufacturers,  and,  on  the  petition  d 
Mr.  Gill,  who  made  some  of  the  swords,  a  piblic 
examination  of  their  quality  was  determined  oi 
Every  blade  was,  accordingly,  tested  by  a  machine 
recommended  by  Matthew  Boulton,  of  Soho,  for 
trying  the  temper  by  forcing  it  into  a  curve  to  ml 
an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  length  from  thirty-eii 
inches  to  twenty-nine  inches  and  a  half ;  and  the 
result  of  this  severe  trial  was  that  2650  of  Gill'i 
swords  bore  the  test,  while  only  four  were  rejected. 
Of  the  German  swords  the  proportionate  miiD' 
ber  rejected  was  as  thirteen  to  one  of  those  made 
by  Gill,  the  respective  numbers  being  1400  n* 
ceived  and  28  rejected ;  while  of  the  sworda  iar- 
nished  by  other  British  cutlers  only  2700  icR 
received  to  1084  rejected,  the  state  of  the  maaa- 
factnre  being  so  low  that  rather  more  than  t«9- 
sevenths  of  &e  whole  number  of  blades  foroiahed 
by  the  ordinary  sword-cutlers  were  unfit  to  bar 
the  required  test.  In  addition  to  the  above-mea- 
tioned  trial,  Gill  proved  the  excellent  quality  of 
his  swords  by  striking  them  flat-ways  upon  a  abb 
of  cast-iron,  and  edgeways  upon  a  cylinder  of 
wrought-iron.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  gun-bam! 
was  frequently  used ;  and  it  is  stated  that  ik 
swords  were  so  tough,  though  made  of  cast  aleeL 
that,  after  cutting  a  gun-barrel  asunder,  the  blade 
might  be  wound  round  the  barrel  like  a  libaod 
and  afterwards  restored  to  its  original  straightnes, 
excepting  at  the  point.  Such  was  the  celebiitf 
obtained  by  Mr.  Gill's  swords  that  even  German 
officers  applied  to  him  for  them ;  and  he  did  do( 
confine  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  tbdi 
more  essential  qualities,  but  deyoted  it  also  to  tht 
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means  of  decoration  by  blueing,  gilding,  and  em- 
bossing.* 

The  manufacture  of  guns,  which  has  since  be* 
come  so  important  a  branch  of  the  industry  of 
Birmingham,  appears  to  have  been  established  at 
that  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Tradition,  according  to  Hutton,  tells 
that  king  William  III.  was  once  lamenting  that 
guns  were  not  manufactured  in  his  own  dominions, 
but  that  he  was  obliged  to  procure  them  from  Hol- 
land at  a  great  expense  and  with  greater  difficulty. 
Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  one  of  the  members  for 
the  county,  being  present,  told  the  king  that  genius 
resided  in  Warwickshire,  and  that  he  thought  his 
constituents  would  answer  his  majesty's  wishes. 
^^  The  king,"  Hutton  adds,  **  was  pleased  with  the 
remark,  and  the  member  posted  to  Birmingham. 
Upon  application  to  a  person  in  Digbeth,  whose 
name  I  forget,  the  pattern  was  executed  with  pre- 
cision, and,  when  presented  to  the  royal  board, 
gave  entire  satisfaction.  Orders  were  immediately 
issued  for  large  numbers,  wbich  have  been  so  fre- 
quently repeated  that  they  never  lost  their  road  ; 
and  the  ingenious  artists  have  been  so  amply  re- 
warded that  they  have  rolled  in  their  carriages  to 
this  day."  **  Thus,'*  quaintly  observes  our  author, 
*^  the  same  instrument  which  is  death  to  one  man 
is  genteel  life  to  another,  "f  The  extent  of  the 
gun  manufacture  about  the  year  1787  is  indicated 
by  an  account  given  by  Macpherson  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  to  Africa  in  that  year,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  **  iron-ware,  including 
guns,  cutlasses,"  &c.,  supplied  to  that  market 
amounted  to  the  value  of  43,515/.  He  adds,  in  a 
note,  that  **itwas  said  that  the  manufacture  of 
Birmingham  guns  for  the  African  market  gives 
employment  to  between  four  and  five  thousand  per- 
sons."! Saint-Fond,  in  a  note,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  allow  the 
importation  of  British  manufactures  on  payment 
of  duty,  and  to  apply  a  portion  of  such  duty  to  the 
encouragement  of  those  of  France,  observes  that  by 
such  policy,  and  owing  to  the  intelligence  and  at- 
tention of  the  minister  Benezech,  the  French 
had,  at  Versailles,  *'  a  manufactory  of  fire-arms  of 
a  finer  finish  and  more  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  also  at  a  much  cheaper  price,  than  any  made 
in  London."§ 

The  manufacture  of  locks  has  long  formed  an 
important  branch  of  British  industry ;  the  locks 
of  Wolverham{>ton,  at  which  place  the  manufacture 
was  formerly  carried  on  almost  exclusively,  having 
been  in  repute  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  Dr. 
Plot,  in  his  *  Natural  History  of  Staflfordshire,' 
published  in  1686,  notices  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
blacksmiths  of  Wolverhampton  in  making  locks 

*  T\m  Mbore  mrticulan  are  derivad  from  a  paper  entiUed  '  Reeol- 
lectioos  of  the  late  Thomas  OiU,'  in  the  Technological  RepositoTy, 
edited  by  his  ton,  rol.  xi.  p.  IS,  8ob. 

f  History  of  Birmingham,  edit,  of  1781,  pp.  78,  79. 

i  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  154.  At  the  same  time  the  nports  of 
witmght  brass  to  Afirica  amounted  to  17,986/.,  those  of  wrought  copper 
to  18,269/.,  of  foreign  bar  iron  to  10.947/..  of  lead  shot  to  1408/.,  and 
of  gnnpowder  to  37,923/.  See  also  ante^  p.  689. 

§  TiEYels,  Tol.  i.  p.  99,  note. 


for  doors.  **  They  make  them,*'  he  says, "  in  suits, 
six,  eight,  or  more  in  a  suit,  according  as  the  chap- 
man bespeaks  them,  whereof  the  keys  shall  neither 
of  them  open  each  other's  lock,  yet  one  master-key 
shall  open  them  all ;  so  that,  these  locks  being  set 
upon  the  doors  of  a  house,  and  the  inferior  keys 
kept  by  distinct  servants,  though  neither  of  them 
can  come  at  each  other's  charge,  yet  the  master  can 
come  at  tbem  all."  Nor  was  this  all  that  was  ac- 
complished by  the  ingenuity  of  the  locksmiths,  for 
we  are  informed  that  the  master  could,  by  a  pe- 
culiar or  extraordinary  turn  of  his  key,  render  the 
lock  incapable  of  being  opened  by  that  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  servant ;  and  that  they  could  construct 
locks  which  would  show  how  often  they  had  been 
opened  and  shut,  even  to  300, 500,  or  1000  times. 
Others  were  made  with  chimes  to  play  at  any  hour 
to  which  they  might  be  set.  **  And  these  locks," 
he  adds,  *^  they  make  either  with  brass  or  iron 
boxes  so  curiously  polished  and  the  keys  so  finely 
wrought,  that  'tis  not  reasonable  to  think  they 
were  ever  exceeded,  unless  by  Tubal-Cain,  the  in- 
spired artificer  in  brass  and  iron."^  Ingenious  as 
were  these  and  many  later  contrivances,  they  were 
completely  eclipsed,  in  point  of  security,  by  the 
celebrated  lock  patented  about  the  year  1784  by 
Joseph  Bramah,  the  inventor  of  many  other 
highly  ingenious  and  valuable  machines.  The 
principle  of  security  adopted  in  this  lock  appears, 
from  a  paper  read  in  1827  by  Mr.  Ainger  to  the 
Royal  Institution,!  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  at  least  four  thousand  years  since ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in 
England,  or  even  in  Europe,  until  re-invented 
about  1774  by  Mr.  Barron,  whose  patent  lock,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  security  afforded  by  wards^ 
or  obstacles  so  placed  as  to  interfere  with  the  pas- 
sage of  any  but  the  proper  key,  had  two  or  more 
tumblerSy  or  pieces  of  metal  so  disposed  as  to  pre- 
vent  the  bolt  from  moving  unless  while  they 
are  held  away  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  key. 
Bramah,  by  a  different  application  of  the  same 
principle,  and  without  the  use  of  wards,  which, 
frojn  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  explain,  cannot  in  any  case  afford  perfect  se- 
curity, was  enabled  to  construct  locks  which  baffled 
the  ingenuity  of  the  most  ingenious  pickers,  and 
which  might  be  infinitely  varied,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  unlocking  by  any  but  the  proper 
key. I    These  contrivances  may  be  fairly  consi 

•  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  876. 

f  An  abstract  is  given  in  thej  Qnarterly  Journal  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art.  vol.  i.  p.  812. 

t  By  the  use  of  twelve  tumblers  in  a  lock  of  tiiis  coDstraction  the 
apparatus  mav  be  so  varied  that,  by  simply  changing  their  places, 
without  any  alteration  in  their  form  or  si&e,  the  same  lock  may  be 
made  to  require  479,001,500  different  keys;  or  that  number  of  locks 
may  be  made  precisely  alike  in  external  appearance  and  in  the  form 
and  size  of  their  oomponent  parts,  yet  so  essentially  different  that  the 
key  made  for  one  would  not  open  any  of  the  others.  The  addition 
of  a  thirteenth  tumbler  increases  the  number  of  changes  to 
6,827,010,500 ;  and  even  hiffher  numbers  mifjfht  be  attained,  if  neces* 
sary.  in  addition  to  which  differences  in  the  sue  and  form  of  the  parts 
allord  the  power  of  producing  infinite  variety.  Stusrt,  in  a  note  on 
pp.  401,  408,  of  his  amusing  Anecdotes  of  Steam-engines,  states  that 
"  the  report  that  one  of  these  locks  had  been  readily  opened,  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  means  of  a  common  quill. 
was  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  fact ;  the  quill  having,  in  reality, 
been  previously  cat  lata  the  reqaind  shape  from  the  tme  key,  an 
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dered  as  marking  an  era  in  a  not  unimportant 
branch  of  our  manufactures  in  metal,  and  as  having 
led  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  ingenious  inven- 
tions in  the  same  department. 

Considering  the  apparently  trivial  character  of 
the  article,  the  history  of  the  buckle  manufacture  is 
somewhat  curious*  Buckles  are  enumerated  in 
the  authorities  quoted  in  the  preceding  Book  •  as 
forming  an  important  item  in  the  manufactures  of 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  notic^  by  Hutton  indicates  the 
extent  of  the  manufacture  about  1181.  "This 
offspring  of  fancy,"  he  observes,  "  like  the  clouds, 
is  ever  changing ;  the  fashion  of  to-day  is  thrown 
into  the  casting-pot  to-morrow.  The  buckle  seems 
to  have  undergone  every  figure,  size,  and  shape  of 
geometrical  invention.'*  He  adds  that  the  large 
square  buckle  was  the  ton  of  1781,  and  that  the 
ladies  adopted  the  reigning  taste ;  and  he  says,  in 
allusion  to  this  monstrosity,  **  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover their  beautiftil  little  feet,  covered  with  an 
enormous  shield  of  buckle,  and  we  wonder  to  see 
the  active  motion  under  the  massive  load :  thus  the 
British  fair  support  the  manufactures  of  Birming- 
ham, and  thus  they  kill  by  weight  of  metal."t  In 
a  recent  edition  of  Button's  work,  with  additions, 
some  particulars  of  the  buckle  manufacture  are 
given  from  a  communication  by  Mr.  James  Luck- 
cock  to  the  *  Birmingham  Chronicle,'  of  February 
14,  1824,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  business 
received  an  impulse  about  1778  owing  to  the  in* 
troduction  of  a  new  mode  of  plating,  and  that  about 
1788  there  were  from  4000  to  5000  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  shoe  buckles  in  Bir- 
mingham and  its  neighbourhood.  From  calculations 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  4000  were  thus 
employed,  Mr.  Luckcock,  who  had  been  some 
years  in  the  trade  and  may  therefore  be  deemed 
competent  to  supply  the  data  for  such  a  calcula- 
tion, computes  that  the  quantity  made  annually 
during  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  shoe 
buckle  trade  was  about  2,496,000  pairs,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  sold,  on  an  average,  at  2s.  6d, 
per  pair.J.  Changes  of  fashion  soon  afterwards 
produced  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  large 
class  of  industrious  artisans  thus  employed.  In 
1791  the  buckle  manufacturers  of  Birmingham, 
Walsall,  and  Wolverhampton  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  with 
a  petition  stating  the  distressed  situation  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  va- 
rious departments  of  the  buckle  manufacture,  in 
consequence  of  the  then  prevalent  fashion  of  wear- 
ing shoeHJtrings.  The  Prince,  sympathising  with 
them,  not  only  resolved  to  wear  buckles  himself, 
but  also  ordered  his  household  to  do  the  same ; 

experiment  whidi  wu  only  mnde  to  thov  the  perft^ion  of  Ihe  work- 
manship, and  the  very  small  foroe  required  to  overcome  the  naistance, 
when  properly  applied.**  "It  has  been  subsequently  stated,"  be 
adds,  *'that  one  of  these  locks  had  been  in  nse  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  opened  and  locked  not  less  Uian  400,000  times,  and  ap- 
parenUy  was  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  constructed.'* 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  687. 

t  History  of  Birmingham,  edit,  of  1781,  p.  78. 

f  Hinoiy  of  Birminghaa,  Guest's  edit.  18S6,  pp.  176-178. 


but  neither  his  example  nor  his  influence  were 
sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of  fashion,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  use  of  shoe  buckles  was  discontinued,  ex- 
cepting among  the  aged.*  The  importance  of  the 
manufacture  of  shoe  buckles  and  chapes  at  Walsall 
is  also  mentioned  in  Shaw's  *  History  and  Anti- 
quities  of  Staffordshire,'  where  it  is  stated  that 
saddlers'  ironmongery  and  nails  were  also  much 
made  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  staple  manu- 
factures, it  is  added,  suffered  much  depression 
during  the  American  war  of  independence ;  they 
were  again  flourishing  during  the  peace,  but  de- 
clined on  the  renewal  of  war.  The  decline  of  the 
buckle  trade,  however,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  the  chief  support  of  the  town,  is  attributed 
to  other  causes,  among  which  were  the  high  price 
of  copper,  brass,  and  tin,  and  the  disuse  of  buckles 
in  the  army.  Many  of  the  workmen  had,  it  is 
stated,  been  compelled  to  learn  new  trades-t 
During  the  palmy  days  of  this  manufacture,  the 
village  of  Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire,  now  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  the  remains  of  its  castle,  was 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  superior  steel 
buckles,  respecting  the  excellent  temper  of  which 
it  is  still  traditionally  reported  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that,  though  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  cart  should 
pass  over  a  Bolsover  buckle,  it  would  not,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  elasticity,  suffer  any  permanent 
alteration  of  shape,  t  Respecting  a  kindred  manu- 
facture, Macpherson  relates,  under  the  year  1 796, 
that,  the  makers  of  metal  buttons  having  repre- 
sented that  their  manufacture  had  for  many  years 
been  a  great  and,  until  recently,  an  increasing 
branch  of  trade  in  this  kingdom,  but  that  it  had 
fallen  off  considerably  and  w  as  in  danger  of  being 
lost  to  the  country  in  consequence  of  fraudulent 
practices,  such  as  the  stamping  of  inferior  buttons 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  appear  like 
those  of  better  quality,  an  act  §  was  passed  to  re- 
gulate the  manufacture  and  to  prescribe  the  quan- 
tities of  gold  to  be  put  on  to  gilt,  double-gilt,  and 
treble-gilt  buttons  respectively.||  Referring  to  the 
somewhat  disparaging  manner  in  which  some  tra- 
vellers, and  even  Englishmen,  had  alluded  to  such 
apparently  trivial  manufactures  as  the  above,  Saint- 
Fond  observes,  that  at  Birmingham  the  traveller 
might  have  "  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  most 
active  and  varied  industry  exercised  in  the  different 
arts  of  utility,  of  pleasure,  and  of  luxury ;"  and 
notices  the  manufactories  constantly  occupied  at 
that  place  in  the  making  of  copper  sheathing; 
those  of  plate  tin  and  plate  iron,  which,  he  says, 
rendered  France  tributary  to  England ;  and  "  that 
varied  and  extensive  hardware  manufacture  which 
employs  to  so  much  advantage  more  than  30,000 
hands,"  and  compels  all  Europe  and  a  part  of  the 
new  world  to  supply  themselves  with  these  articles 
here,  where  everything  is  made  in  greater  perfec- 
tion, with  more  economy,  and  in  greater  abundance 

•  HoUftnd*s  Manafsctures  in  Metal,  ii.  SSS«  S2s. 
t  Vol.  il.  pp.  7».  76. 

iHolUnd*s  Msnnfactnres  In  Metal,  U.  883. 
86  Geo.  III.,  c.  60. 
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than  in  any  other  country.*'  **  The  population  of 
Birmingham,''  he  further  states,  **  increased  so 
much  during  the  American  war«  that  at  least  three 
hundred  new  houses  were,  during  that  period, 
added  annually  to  the  town ;"  and  this  rate  of  in- 
crease, he  adds,  was  douhled  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace.* 

The  art  of  coining,  though  almost  universally 
practised  among  civilized  nations,  remained  in  a 
singularly  imperfect  state  until  the  ingenuity  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Soho  works  was  directed  to 
its  improvement ;  hut  it  was  raised  hy  Boulton  to  a 
state  of  perfection  which  left  very  liitle  for  subse- 
quent mechanicians  to  accomplish.  The  first 
coining-mill  impelled  by  the  power  of  steam  was 
erected  at  Soho  about  the  year  I788,t  when  a 
medal  about  the  size  of  a  guinea  was  struck  as  a 
specimen.  The  boundless  power  attainable  by  the 
use  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  the  coining  machinery  not  only  rendered  it  easy 
to  strike  the  coins  with  greater  precision  than  be- 
fore, but  also  reduced  the  cost  of  the  operation.  A 
still  more  important  advantage  consisted  in  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  forger  by  the  greater  perfection  with  which  the 
genuine  coins  were  struck,  an  advantage  which,  as 
tending  to  diminish  crime,  led  the  enthusiastic 
Dr.  Darwin  to  say  that,  **  if  a  civic  crown  was 
given  in  Rome  for  preserving  the  life  of  one  citizen, 
Mr.  Boulton  should  be  covered  with  garlands  of 
oak  ."I  We  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page 
the  new  coinage  of  copper,  consisting  of  twopenny 
pieces  (which,  being  found  inconvenient,  were  sub- 
sequently withdrawn  from  circulation),  pennies, 
halfpennies,  and  farthings,  executed  by  Boulton 
and  Watt  in  1797.§  Of  this  coinage  many  pieces, 
some  of  which  are  dated  1799,  yet  remain  in  cir- 
culation, being  distinguished  from  the  copper 
money  of  later  date  by  their  greater  size  and 
weight.  Before  this,  contract  silver  money  had 
been  coined  at  Soho  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
African  Company,  and  copper  money  for  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Bermudas  ;  and  in  1799, 
in  consequence  of  an  application  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  for  the  machinery  of  a  mint,  Boulton 
was  authorised  by  an  act  of  parliament  ||  to  export 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  to  send  workmen  with  it  to  Russia. 
From  an  account  of  the  Soho  works  published  in 
Shaw's  *  History  and  Antiquities  of  StidOfordshire^'lf 
it  appears  that  the  coining  machinery  in  operation 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  eight 
presses  or  stamping  machines,  each  of  which  was 
capable  of  striking  from  70  to  84  pieces  of  the 
size  of  a  guinea  per  minute  ;  so  that  from  30,000 
to  40,000  coins  might  be  produced  in  an  hour; 
and  in  addition  to  the  actual  coining  apparatus  the 

•  TrsTols^il.  839-341. 

f  Id  the  life  of  Boulton,  in  the  Penny  Cyclopeedla.  thli  date  k 
given  1788,  probably  by  a  typographical  error,  and  ihat  date  was  In- 
advertently given  in  the  notire  of  Soho.  ante,  vol.  1.  p.  589. 

1  Botanic  Garden,  part  i.,  note  on  line  SkI. 

i  See  ante,  p.  657. 

I  89  Geo.  III.  c.  98. 
\   ^  Vol.  ii.  fvp.  118,  119;;  published  in  1801. 


machinery  was  made  to  perform  every  operation 
pertaining  to  it,  such  as  the  rolling  of  the  metal 
into  sheets  of  the  required  thickness,  fine-rolling 
to  render  the  surface  perfectly  smooth,  cutting  out 
the  blanks  or  circular  pieces  of  metal  of  the  size 
required  for  coins,  and  shaking  them  in  bags  to 
rub  off  the  rough  edges.  Nor  has  the  utility  of 
such  apparatus  been  confined  to  the  fabrication  of 
money  and  medals:  the  application  of  similar 
machinery  to  the  production  of  numberless  articles 
of  metal,  for  the  purposes  of  utility  and  ornament, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  improvements 
to  which  the  country  owes  its  pre-eminence  in  me« 
talline  manufactures.  In  France  the  use  of  this 
invaluable  machine  appears  to  have  been  placed 
under  oppressive  restrict  ion  s.  Briot,  who  attempted 
to  introduce  it  in  lieu  of  the  old  process  of  striking 
the  die  with  a  hammer,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  been  compelled  by  persecution  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  had  consequently  brought  his 
inventions  to  England,  where  they  were  more  fa- 
vourably received ;  *  and  Brissot  states  that  ano- 
ther Frenchman  named  Warin  had  experienced 
the  like  persecution  for  a  similar  attempt  He 
also  alludes  to  the  more  recent  improvements  of 
M.  Droz  as  having  met  with  a  like  reception .t 

In  the  Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,'  published 
about  1785,  allusion  is  made  to  "the  great  ex- 
portation of  clocks  and  other  similar  machines  to 
Turkey  and  the  East  Indies,  and  even  to  Ger- 
many," as  affording  a  reason  for  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  society  to  improvements  in 
that  department  of  mechanical  ingenuity ;  and  the 
high  reputation  of  British  clocks  and  watches  is 
alluded  to  by  Brissot,  who  considered  that  the 
United  States  would  probably  require  many  watches 
from  Europe,  and  asks  his  countrymen  whether 
they  shall  remain  behind  the  English  and  Swiss 
in  clockwork.  Paris,  he  states,  had  produced  some 
distinguished  artists  in  that  line.  France  possessed 
at  that  time  a  Swiss,  M.  Brequet,  whose  talents 
are  said  to  have  been  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those 
of  the  most  celebrated  English  watchmakers. 
"Let  government  consult  him,"  says  Brissot, 
"  and  he  will  soon  indicate  certain  means  whereby 
France  may  have  a  national  manufacture  of  docK 
and  watch  work."  He  adds  that  Brequet  had 
"  presented  to  the  ministry  a  profound  memorial 
upon  this  subject.''^  Additional  duties  were  laid 
upon  articles  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  by  an  act 
passed  in  1797^^  and  in  the  following  year  the 
watchmakers  appealed  to  parliament,  setting  forth 
the  injury  thus  inflicted  on  them.  The  new  duties 
upon  watch-cases,  they  stated,  put  it  entirely  out  of 
their  power,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
superiority  of  their  workmanship,  to  compete  with 
foreign  watchmakers,  who  had  their  cases  so  very 
much  cheaper.     "  They,  moreover,  complained/* 

•  See  Pict.  Hist,  of  England.  Ui.  £54. 

f  Commerce  of  America  with  Europe*  note,  p.  199. 
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says  Macphenon,  ^  that,  while  their  export  trade 
was  thus  aDnihilated  by  iht  additional  duty,  their 
home  trade  also  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing  in 
consequence  of  another  act  imposing  duties  on  all 
persons  using  watches  and  clocks,  together  with 
the  operation  of  a  more  recent  act  for  the  dupli- 
cation and  triplication  of  those  duties,  which  had 
obliged  many  of  their  customers  to  give  up  the  use 
of  clocks  and  watches  altogether ;  in  consequence 
of  which  many  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
very  numerous  departments  of  their  business,  to- 
getner  with  their  families,  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  to  their  parishes  for  subsist- 
ence.'    To  show  tibe  great  decrease  in  their  busi- 
ness since  the  imposition  of  the  additional  duties, 
thev  submitted  a  statement  of  the  number  of  gold 
and  silver  watch-cases  marked  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
in  London,  from  1791  to  1797,  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  the  five  years  from  1791  to  1795 
337,828  silver  and  15,223  gold  cases  were  thus 
marked,  giving  an  annual  average  of  67,565  of 
silver,  and  3044  of  gold.     The  number  of  silver 
cases  in  the  last  of  these  five  years  was  76,159, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1796,  it  was  92,828i, 
while  the  number  of  gold  cases  was  3341.     In  the 
next  year,  1797,  the  numbers  were  respectively 
67,464  and  1692 ;  while  the  returns  for  the  several 
quarters  show  still  more  decidedly  the  operation 
of  the  oppressive  duty  on  plate,  which  came  into 
operation  on  the  5th    of  July,  1797.     Of  silver 
cases  the  numbers  for  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  Quarters  of  that  year  were  19,857,  20,424J, 
16,5224,  and  10,660,  respectively;  and  of  gold 
cases  the  numbers  for  the  same  periods  were  617, 
515,  404,  and  156,  respectively.     In  consideration 
of  the  grievances  thus  complained  of,  an  act  *  was 
passed  in  1798  to  exempt  gold  and  silver  watch- 
cases  not  only  from  the  duties  imposed  by  the  act 
37  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  but  also  from  those  imposed  by 
the  act  24  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  and  also  to  grant  a 
drawback  on  the  exportation  of  such  cases  prior  to 
March,  1799.    At  a  later  period  of  the  session,  in 
an  act  t  for  altering  the  duties  on  windows,  the 
obnoxious  duty  on  the  use  of  clocks  and  watches, 
which  had  remained  in  force  only  about  three 
quarters  of  a  year,  was  repealed ;  and  on  the  re- 
presentation that  the  allowance  of  a  drawback  was 
ineffectual,  because  the  charges  incurred  in  obtain- 
ing it  were  so  high,  that  no  ordinary  exportation 
of  watches  (seeing  that  they  were  never  ordered  in 
large  quantities  at  once)  could  support  the  ex- 
pense, watchmakers  were  further  allowed,!   in 
common  with  goldsmiths,  the  liberty  of  making 
watch-cases  of  gold  of  inferior  standara,  such  as  was 
used  by  foreign  watchmakers.    All  articles  of  such 
inferior  gold,  having  only  18  carats  fine  gold  to 
6  carats  alloy,  insteetd  of  22  carats  fine  to  2  alloy, 
were  to  be  stamped  with  a  crown  and  the  figures 
18,  instead  of  the  lion,  which  distinguished  the 
usual  standard.    Macpherson  observes,  in  a  note 

•  88  Geo.  III.  0.  S4. 
t  38  6«o.  III.  c  40. 
;  By  act  38  Geo.  HI.  c.  69. 


appended  to  the  statements  referred  to  above,  tlwt 
there,  was,  he  bdieved,  no  account  kept  of  the 
metal  and  other  cases  for  watches ;  but  he  con- 
ceives that,  if  they  were  all  brought  together,  they 
would  jusUfy  a  conjecture  that  the  value  of  the 
watches  and  marine  chronometers  made  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  independent  of  clocks,  was 
upwards  of  1,000,000/.  a-year;  "nor,'*  he  adds, 
"  can  that  sum  be  thought  too  great,  when  it  k 
recollected  that  the  watchmakers  of  London  make 
watches  not  ocdy  for  all  the  British  dominions,  but 
also  for  all  the  civilized  part  of  the  world."  * 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  most  fitting  place  for 
resuming  the  narrative  of  the  progress  of  improve- 
ments in  marine  chronometers,  commenced  at  the 
close  of  the  chapter  on  national  industry  in  the 
preceding  Book.t  The  inventions  of  Harrison,  of 
which  an  account  is  there  given,  so  materiallj 
altered  the  circumstances  of  the  case  they  were  in- 
tended to  meet,  that  in  the  year  1174  a  new  ac^ 
was  passed,  repealing  all  previous  acts  of  parlia- 
ment for  providing  rewards  for  the  discovery  id 
the  longitude,  and  substituting  others  guarded  by 
very  stringent  regulations.  This  act  contemplated 
future  improvements  by  means  of  more  exact  time- 
keepers, and  also  by  the  formation  of  superior 
astronomical  tables  ;  but  its  conditions^ are  such  m 
to  favour  the  rumour  that  some  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  drawing  up  the  bill  were  determined  to 
exclude  timekeepers  from  all  participation  in  the 
bcnefiU  held  out,  by  laying  down  conditions 
which  would  be  almost  utterly  impracticable,  and 
which  led  a  parliamentary  committee,  wrho  re- 
ported on  the  subject  in  1193,  to  state  that,  if  they 
were  enforced  to  the  full  extent  of  which  they 
were  capable,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  few  artisu 
would  "  engage  in  an  undertaking  so  discouragiz^ 
and  precarious,  or  quit  the  certaua  gains  of  their 
profession  for  the  hope  of  rewards,  which  must  at 
fast  depend  for  their  attainment  on  the  discredos 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  dispensed."  The 
tequiremenU  of  this  act,  with  reference  to  time- 
keepers, were,  that  two  of  the  same  constructicsi 
should  be  tried  together— first,  for  twelve  months 
at  the  Royal  Observatory ;  secondly,  in  two  Toyagn 
round  the  isUnd  of  Great  Britain,  in  contrarr 
directions,  and  in  such  other  voyages  to  differed 
clmaies  as  the  commissioners  should  think  Jit  to 
direct  and  appoint ;  and,  finally,  that,  after  ibeir 
return  from  such  voyi«es,  they  should  be  again 
deposited  at  the  Royal  Observatory  for  any  rc- 

•  Annala  of  Commeroe,  Iv.  441, 44t,  44«.  447. 

+  Vol.  i.  pp.  601-803.  It  is  there  rtated.  m  accordaxKae  wHk  0^ 
aocounu  of  Hirriion  In  the  Penny  Cycloi«dia  aad  Moe  <«tetf 
works,  that  the  last  moiety  of  his  long^leUyed  reward  was  paid  ■ 
1767  ;  but  it  appears  ftom  an  item  in  a  Ifat  of  suppltM  gnn^-d  b) 
parliament  fai  177*,  printed  in  ttie  Annual  Begi«ter  te  that  ycv.  tiut 
the  last  poitiou  of  the  reward,  amounting  to  8570/^  moot  pMd  unt. 
the  Ulh^  June  in  Uiat  year,  which  was  wboat /brttt-Jt^e  M«r»  after 
the  commencement  of  his  experiments,  and  mow  than  einmm  j^Mn 


after,  according  to  the  plain  terma  of  the  act  offering  thermrd.  he 
MCO^pUshed  the  required  object.  A  much  ftilhir  aoootot  «f  KUxrt- 
son's  inventions,  and  oi  the  proceedings  reUung  to  thMi,  fa  given  m 
a  paper  on  the  Msrine  Chronometer  in  ite  Companion  to  the  Alnmn^ 
forl842.  which  may  also  be  referred  to  forfiirtfaer  partktOan  icsMct. 
ing  the  subsequent  histo^  of  that  in'*!"*^!.^!?"!;*'  the  ing^ 
perfection^fwhich has  almost enUiely  superseded  the  naoeanlty  oC 
^M^BornkMl  observation  for  determiidng  the  loagUiMto. 
J  14  GtJO.  III.  c.  66. 
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quired  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  The 
rewards  held  out  were  5C00/.  for  a  time-keeper 
that  should  keep  the  longitude  within  one  degree 
of  a  great  circle,  or  sixty  geographical  miles; 
7500/.  for  one  that  would  keep  the  longitude  within 
two-thirds  of  that  distance;  10,000/.  for  one 
that  would  keep  the  longitude  within  half  a  de« 
greCt  OT  thirty  geographical  miles ;  the  ahove  de- 
grees of  accuracy  to  be  maintained  in  all  yoya^ 
for  the  space  of  six  months.  Before  the  passing 
of  this  act,  Thomas  Mudge,  an  ingenious  watch- 
maker, had  retired  from  his  ordinary  business  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  the  improvement  of 
marine  time-keepers,  or,  as  they  are  now  most 
commonly  called,  chronometers.  Having  com* 
pleted  one  machine  in  1774,  he  submitted  it  to 
the  commissioners  of  longitude,  who  voted  500/. 
to  encourage  him  to  make  a  second,  in  order  that 
the  two  might  be  tried  according  to  the  new  act. 
In  1777  Mudge  completed  two  new  chronometers 
resembling  the  first  in  principle,  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  astronomer  royal,  Dr. 
Nevil  Maskelyne,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  trial,  in 
1790,  reported  unfavourably  of  their  performance. 
Mudge  therefore  petitioned  parliament,  who  ap- 
pointed a  committee  in  1793  to  investigate  his 
case,  and  the  result  of  the  committee's  report  was, 
that  he  received  2500/.  in  addition  to  the  500/. 
voted  to  him  some  years  previously.  During  a 
parliamentary  investigation  of  Harrison's  case,  in 
1767,  Mudge  had  stated  in  evidence  that  the  re- 
cent success  of  that  artist  had  led  to  experiments 
for  the  improvement  of  marine  watches  in  France ; 
and  also  had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  a  sufficient 
number  of  timekeepers  upon  Harrison's  plan  could 
be  made  in  order  to  bring  them  into  common  use, 
because,  he  said,  **  in  the  present  l^tate  of  me- 
chanism in  this  kingdom,  there  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  good  workmen  in  the  watch-making  business. 
That  the  attention  excited  by  Harrison's  efforts  had 
the  effect  of  leading  many  other  ingenious  men  to 
devote  their  talents  to  the  same  object  is  evident 
from  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  in 
1 792,  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  called  forth  by  the  \ 
controversy  on  Mudge's  case,  that  he  had  received 
chronometers  for  trial  at  the  Observatory  from 
Harrison,  Kendal,  Arnold,  Mudge,  Coombe^ 
£arnshaw,  and  Brooksbanks;  and  that  consider- 
able numbers  of  time-pieces  of  this  character  had 
been  made  by  some  makers  may  be  presumed 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Josiah  Emery  before 
the  parliamentary  committee  of  1793,  that  he  had 
made  upwards  of  thirty,  at  prices  ranging  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas. 
Mudge  died  in  1794,  shortly  after  receiving  his 
reward ;  but  his  son  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
manufacture  of  marine  time-keepers.  Of  the  im- 
provements introduced  by  Mudge,  Arnold,  and 
other  labourers  in  this  department  of  mechanical 
science,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly; but  with  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  marine  time-keepers  on  a  sufficiently 
extensive  scale  to  be  important  as  a  branch  of 
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national  industry,  it  may  be  stated,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  Arnold,  who  died  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  present  period,  '*  was,  without  doubt,  the 
first  who  introduced  the  maniifacture  of  chro- 
nometers in  this  country,  and  tlmt  Eamshaw  and 
all  the  other  makers  rose  on  his  base."* 

Of  the  excellence  of  various  other  kinds  of  sci- 
entific apparatus,  as  constructed  by  English  artists 
during  the  period  under  review,  many  proofs 
might  be  collected,  **  In  England,"  observes 
Saint-Fond,  *'  the  makers  of  instruments  used  in 
the  sciences  enjoy  merited  consideration.  They 
are,  in  general,  men  of  great  information;  and 
they  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  to  carry  their 
workmanship  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection." 
**  The  demands  of  the  navy,"  he  adds,  "  and  the 

n  number  of  persons  whose  wealth  enables 
to  pay  well  for  the  best  constructed  instru- 
ments, are  among  the  causes  which  have  concurred 
to  form  artists  of  high  reputation,  and  who  have 
served  as  instructors  to  others."  Of  Ramsden  he 
speaks  very  highly,  as  one  who  possessed  ^'  all  the 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  manners  of  a  man  of 
great  talents ;"  '  and  he  mentions  several  other 
artists  of  eminence  in  the  same  line.  His  inte- 
resting work  also  contains  notices  of  the  noble 
telescopes  of  Herschel;  and,  in  reference  to  their 
extraordinary  reflectors,  he  states  tliat  Herschel 
assured  him  *'  that  he  had  made  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  mirrors  with  his  own  hands, 
before  he  reached  that  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  he  at  last  brought  them," — a  circumstance 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  followers  of  science  were  surrounded  before 
such  mechanical  processes  attained  their  pre»ent 
state  of  comparative  perfection.f 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery  has  been  so  fully  detailed  in  the 
preceding  Book,|  that  it  is  unnecessary,  at  present, 
to  revert  to  it  at  any  length.  There  is,  however, 
one  important  branch  of  that  manufacture  which, 
from  its  connection  with  other  branches  of  industry, 
deserves  notice,  and  which  formed  one  of  the  many 
useful  objects  promoted  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  during  the  earlier  and  more 
active  portion  of  their  careen    This  is  the  manu- 

*  Fiom  A  MS.  communleatloB  witb  which  the  writer  hai  been 
favoured  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Dent,  the  gentlemaa  above  Alluded  to.  it 
appeara  that  the  original  time-piecee  of  Haniaon  axe  preserved  at  the 
Aoyal  Obeervatory  at  Oreenwieh.  They  were,  a  few  yean  lince, 
fouDd  to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  firom  neglect  and  exposure, 
on  which  Messrs.  Arnold  (son  of  the  above)  and  Dent  obtained  per« 
mission  to  repair  them  at  their  own  expense.  Respecting  the  firat  of 
these  machines,  whiou  is  an  exceedingly  curious  piece  of  me- 
*     '    1,  Mr.  Dent  reicarks  that  **  this  ever  to  be  respected  piece  of  an- 


tiquity was  left  to  perish  in  a  store-ioom  at  the  Royal  Observatofv , 
and  firom  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  the  brass  had  become  so  brittle, 
that  in  many  parts  it  would  not  allow  of  being  taken  in  pieces.**  So 
admirable  was  its  workmauship,  that,  although,  with  the  excenUqn  of 
the  escape-wheel,  aU  the  wheels  and  their  axes  were  of  1000a.  beine 
simply  flat  discs  with  wtfoden  teeth,  ftiction  was  so  perfectly  guarded 
against,  that  on  the  removal  of  part  of  the  escapement,  the  train  of 
wheels  commenced  running  with  great  velocity,  though  they  had  not 
revolved,  in  all  probability,  for  a  century  before. 

t  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  99-94,  67-77.  Though  belonging  more  pro- 
perly to  the  history  of  science,  we  cannot  refrain  fh>m  drawing  atten- 
tion to  Saint-Fond's  nleasing  acoount  of  the  astronomical  labours  of 
Herschel.  and  of  the  interesting  00-operation  of  his  sister,  Miss  Caro- 
line Herschel,  in  his  seientiOe  ponuiti. 

t  Vol.  i.  pp.  589-ftM. 
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facture  of  crucibles  and  earthen  retorts  for  the  use 
of  chemists,  assayers,  and  melters  of  metals — ^a 
class  of  utensils  which  were  formerly  imported 
from  abVoad,  but  which  have  since  become  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  British  manufacture.     The 
Society  state,  about  the  year  1782,  that,  having 
bestowed  some  rewards  to  promote  the  discovery  of 
suitable  materials  for  making  such  vessels  in  this 
country,  they  were  pleased  to  find  that  a  manu- 
factory for  them  had  been  established  at  Chelsea, 
where  they  were  made  not  only  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  exporta- 
tion.    They  further  state,  **  that  those  kind  of 
crucibles,  or  melting-pots,  called  black  lead  or 
blue  pots,  which  are  the  only  sorts  made  use  of  in 
Cornwall  for  assaying  tin  ores,  were  not  to  be  ob- 
tained from  any  part  of  Europe,  except  a  small  place 
called  Hafner's  Zal  (i.  e.  Potters'  Place),  or  Passou, 
near  Regensburg  [Ratisbon]  in  Germany,  where  the 
only  manufactures  of  this  kind  were  carried  on." 
"  This  inconvenience,"  they  add,  '*  laid  the  tin- 
smelters  of  Cornwall  very  frequently  under  great 
diflSculties,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  advanced 
price  in  time  of  war,  but,  for  want  of  an  importa- 
tion of  the  pots,  a  stop  has  often  been  put  to  many 
of  their  works."     Similar  pots  were,  at  the  time 
when  the  Society  commenced  the  publication  of 
their  *  Transactions,'  made  at  Chelsea ;   and  it 
appeared  from  certificates  from  some  of  the  most 
respectable  assay-masters  in  Cornwall  that  they 
answered  every  purpose.     Many  of  the  principal 
refiners,  and  the  workmen  of  the  mint,  it  is  stated, 
used  no  other  than  pots  of  British  manufacture.* 
Of  British  porcelain,  as  the  subject  must  be  taken 
up  in  the  next  Book,  it  i|  unnecessary  at  present  to 
say  anything,  except  to  notice  the  statement  made 
by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  in  1792,  when  they 
were  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  participation  in 
the  advantages  of  East  Indian  commerce,  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  had  more 
than  once  destroyed  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
the  commanding  capital  of  the  company  having 
put  it  in  their  power,  by  sacrificing  their  profits 
on  articles  with  which  any  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  country  came  in  competition,  to  crush  such 
manufactures  in  their  infancy.     Macpherson,  how- 
ever, in  a  note  on  this  passage,  observes  that  the 
British  porcelain  had  nevertheless  stood  its  ground, 
and  attained  such  superior  elegance  that  it  was 
shipped  for  America,  where  the  Chinese  porcelain 
could  be  had  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country,  and 
that  it  was  even  carried  to  China  itself.f    The  great 
success  of  Wedgwood  in  the  manufacture  of  stone- 
ware soon  excited  the  ingenuity  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers.   Saint-Fond,  after  observing  that  France 
possesses  all  the  materials  requisite  to  imitate  to 
perfection  the  English  stoneware,  alludes  to  a  ma- 
nufactory at  Montereau,  the  productions  of  which, 
though  not  equal  to  those  of  England,  were  sus- 
ceptible of  much  improvement,  especially  by  the 
use  of  pit-coal.    Some  citizens  of  Geneva,  he  adds, 

*  TransncUons,  I.  16-18. 

f  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  841. 


who  commenced  their  labours  with  more  intelli- 
gence and  greater  means,  had  accomplished  their 
object  after  repeated  experiments.  They  wished 
to  transport  their  establishment  to  the  department 
of  Isdre,  but  their  applications  to  the  French  go- 
vernment had  been  unsuccessful.  A  manufacturer 
named  Olivier,  at  Paris,  had  pretty  well  imitated 
the  best  productions  of  Wedgwood;  but  Saiot- 
Fond  states  that  the  condition  of  the  public  finances 
had  not  allowed  of  giving  him  the  encouragement 
he  merited.* 

The  proprietors  of  the  British  plate-glass-works, 
near  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  petitioned  parliament 
in  1785,  complaining  that,  although  they  had  ex- 
pended 100,000/.  on  their  undertaking,  and  had 
succeeded  in  making  glass  in  all  respects  equal  to 
that  of  France,  they  had  not,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  from  various  circum- 
stances incidental  to  a  new  manufacture,  heen  able 
to  declare  any  dividend.  The  French  manufacture, 
they  stated,  was  not  only  entirely  esiempt  from 
taxation,  but  was  also  encouraged  by  many  privi- 
leges, while  they  had  even  to  pay  duty  upon  their 
waste  glass,  and  had  done  so  to  the  amount  ef 
7000/.t  In  1787  their  position  was  somewhat 
improved  by  an  actt  imposing  additional  duties 
on  the  importation  of  various  kinds  of  French 
glass,  and  making  several  alterations  in  the  mode 
of  levying  duties  upon  British  glass ;  and  in  1789 
the  company  set  up  a  steam-engine,  capable  of  per- 
forming the  work  of  160  men,  for  grinding  and 
polishing  their  plates.  Macpherson,  in  the  *  Com- 
mercial Gazetteer*  appended  to  his  *  Annals  ai 
Commerce,'  states  that  plates  were  then  (abcrat 
1805)  made  by  this  company  133  inches  by 
72,  139  inches  by  60,  and  144  inches  by  54; 
and  that  there  was  also,  at  the  same  place,  a  ma- 
nufacture of  window-glass  and  of  small  plates, 
formed  by  blowing.  §  Saint-Fond  notices  with 
admiration  the  glass-works  of  Parker,  where,  he 
says,  visitors  would  *'  see  to  what  varied  extent  that 
substance,  pure  as  the  clearest  spring- water,  and 
more  delightful  to  the  eye  than  crystal,  may  be 
fashioned,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  artists,  into  cups, 
vases,  basins,  and  bottles  of  every  form."  And  be 
alludes  also  to  the  glass-houses  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  where  similar  articles  were  made.||  He 
adds  that  the  English  glass-works  had  been  imi- 

•  Travel*,  I.  98.  99,  note. 

t  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  6P,  70. 

X  27  Geo.  III.  C.  28. 

§  For  a  notiou  of  the  foandation  of  Uie  plate-glaaa- works  ai  Si. 
Helen's,  or  Prescot,  see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  592. 

B  Travels,  i .  1 00, 10 1 ;  1 35 . 1 8C .  J  n  conniiaion  with  Uie  last-mentioaai 
establishment.  Saint- Fond  commends  the  prudence  of  the  RngUsh  a. 
erecting  their  manufactories  in  a  very  plain  and  simple  style.  "  This 
modest  simplicity,"  he  observes,  "  is  of  great  advant&j^  to  %hK 
country :  it  encourages  active  and  indiutrious  men  to  embark  in  tnde, 
who  would  otherwise  be  unwilling  to  form  large  establishments,  bei^ 
alarmed  by  the  expenses  which  extensive  works  require,  vrhea  ecm- 
strncted  on  a  magniticent  scale."  "  It  i*,**  he  adds.  "  a  taste  for  pomp 
and  grandeur  which  almost  always  rtiins  the  mnnufactom  of  PniDce. 
and  prevents  those  new  ones  wh'ich  we  want  from  being  establblied : 
men  are  afraid  to  involve  themselves  in  niinons  expenses  for  neie 
warehouses  and  worksliops.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Ezq;- 
lish  and  Dutch  are  much  more  prudent,  and  exhibit  exampira  in  this 
way  which  we  ought  to  imitate.  Architecture  is  a  pest  in  estabUsh- 
ments  of  this  kind."  It  bad  been  well  for  many  a  disappointed  capt> 
tiiliiit  if  this  commendable  economy  had  been  more  lUuversaU  v  re- 
gardMl  in  more  recent  insUtnces. 
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tated  Buccessfully  in  France,  the  first  attempts  at 
such  improved  manufacture  having  been  made  in 
the  park  at  St.  Cloud,  at  the  instigation  and  under 
the  auspices  of  Marie  Antoinette.  That  manu- 
factory was  subsequently  removed  to  Creuzot,  near 
Montcenis,  in  Burgundy,  where  it  received  the 
name  of  the  queen's  manufactory.  "It  is,"  he 
says,  "  formed  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  very 
excellent  glass-works  are  made  there,  and  it  has 
already  given  rise  to  similar  manufactories  at 
Paris  and  other  places."  Brissot  also  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  superiority  of  English 
glass  wares,  which,  he  says,  formed  a  great  object 
of  exportation.  "  America,"  he  observes,  "  ought 
to  prefer  English  glass  to  ours  [the  French],  be- 
cause we  ourselves  prefer  it  to  that  of  our  own 
manufactory,  common  bottles  excepted,  which  we 
make  better,  and  which  are  of  a  finer  glass  than 
that  of  the  English."  The  alarming  consumption 
of  wood-fuel,  so  often  referred  to  by  this  writer,  as 
well  as  by  Saint-Fond,  is  urged  as  a  reason  for  dis- 
couraging the  glass-manufacture  in  France,  be- 
cause, observes  Brissot,  "  our  own  consumption  of 
glass-ware,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  English, 
may  already  be  too  considerable,  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  means  to  which  the  ever-growing  scarcity 
of  combustibles  reduces  us."  He  therefbre  deems 
it  far  better  to  allow  the  importation  of  foreign 
glass  into  France ;  and  he  encourages  the  Ame- 
xicans  to  attempt  the  manufacture  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  possible,  on  account  of  their  immense 
forests.* 

In  reference  to  the  progress  of  that  important 
branch  of  national  industry  which,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  distinguished  the  preceding  period 
— the  cotton  manufacture — Macpherson  observes, 
imder  the  date  of  1785,  "The  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  spinning- engines,  which  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  Arkwright's 
patent,t  forms  a  new  era,  not  only  in  manufactures 
and  commerce,  but  also  in  the  dress  of  both  sexes. 
The  common  use  of  silk,  if  it  were  only  to  be  worn 
while  it  retaius  its  lustre,  is  proper  only  for  ladies 
of  ample  fortune;  and  yet  women  of  almost  all 
ranks  affected  to  wear  it,  and  *  many  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society  distressed 
their  husbands,  parents,  and  brothers,  to  procure 
that  expensive  finery.  Neither  was  a  handsome 
cotton  gown  attainable  by  women  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances; and  thence  the  cottons  were  mixed 
with  linen-yarn  to  reduce  their  price."  "  But 
now,"  he  proceeds,  "  cotton-yam  is  cheaper  than 
linen-yam ;  cotton  goods  are  very  much  used  in 

•  Commerce  of  America  with  Europe,  pp.  147-151.  In  a  previous 
Mction  of  this  work  (p.  106),  on  the  commerce  in  wines,  Bnsnot  re- 
marks that  "  the  Americans  prefer,  in  general,  the  wine  which  is 
carried  to  them  in  bottles,  because  they  believe  it  less  subject  to  be- 
come thorp,  or  to  change  on  the  voyage."  And  he  proceeds  to  say. 
* '  On  the  Drat  view,  it  seems  advanta^geous  to  Prance  to  fiiroish  its 
wines  with  this  envelope,  because  it  is  a  new  opening  for  its  glass- 
ware ;  but  if  it  be  recollected  what  a  prodigious  quantity  of  com- 
bustibles glass  manufactures  require,  to  the  sensible  destruction  of 
formu,  it  appears  imprudent  to  encourage  a  commerce  which  cannot 
bat  augment  it  rapidly." 

t  For  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  Arkwright's  machinery,  of 
the  opposition  he  encouutered,  and  of  the  final  success  of  his  op- 
ponents in  oveiturniog  his  exclUiPiTe  pvivileges  as  a  patentee,  tep 
ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  094  597. 


place  of  cambrics,  lawns,  and  other  expensive 
fabrics  of  flax ;  and  they  have  almost  totally  super- 
seded the  silks.     Women  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  are  clothed  in  British  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  from  the  muslin  cap  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  cotton  stocking  under 
the  sole  of  the  foot.    The  ingenuity  of  the  calico- 
printers  has  kept  pace  with  the  ingenuity  of  the 
weavers  and  others  concerned  in  the  preceding 
stages  of  the  manufacture,  and  produced  patterns 
of  printed  goods,  which  for  elegance  of  drawing 
exceed  everything  that  ever  was  imported,  and  for 
durability  of  colour  generally  stand  the  washing  so 
well  as  to  appear  fresh  and  new  every  time  they  are 
washed,  and  give  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness to  the  wearer  beyond  the  elegance  of  silk  in 
the  first  freshness  of  its  transitory  lustre.  But  even 
the  most  elegant  prints  arc  excelled  by  the  superior 
beauty  and  virgin  purity  of  the  muslins,  the  growth 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  British  dominions." 
'*  With  the  gentlemen,"  he  adds,  ".cotton  stuffs 
for   waistcoats  have   almost   superseded  woollen 
cloths,  and  silk  stuffs,  I  believe,  entirely ;  and  they 
have  the  advantage,   like  the  ladies'  gowns,  of 
having  a  new  and  fresh  appearance  every  time  they 
are  washed.     Cotton  stockings  have  also  become 
very  general  for  summer  wear,  and  have  gained 
ground  very  much  upon  silk  stockings,  which  are 
too  thin  for  our  climate,  and  too  expensive  for  com- 
mon wear  for  people  of  middling  circumstances."* 
If  such  a  statement  could  be  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century  (Macpherson's 
*  Annals'  were  published  in  1805),  how  much 
more  forcibly  would  the  present  extent  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  almost  innumerable  depart- 
ments of  industry  which  have  been  affected  by  it, 
illustrate  the  importance  of  the  great  movement  in 
which  Arkwright  bore  so  distinguished  a  part. 
Viewing  this  movement  as  intimjately  connected 
wdth  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  factory  system 
generally,  as  well  as  of  the  staple  manufacture 
of  the  country,  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  pronounced 
the  greatest  that  ever  took  place  in  the  productive 
industry  of  the  British  or  any  other  nation.    Of  its 
effect  upon  the  habits  and  social  position  of  the 
manufacturing  population,  perhaps  no  better  illus- 
tration  could  be  selected  than   that   quoted  by 
Bainesf  from  a  work  written  by  William  Radcliffe, 
a  man  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  on 
which  he  wrote,  upon  the  'Origin  of  the  new 
system  of  Manufacture,  commonly  entitled  Power- 
loom  Weaving,'  as  "  a  strongly  drawn  picture  of 
the  cottage  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  before 
spinning-machinery  was  invented,"  and  "  a  fami- 
liar, striking,  and  just  history,  illustrated  by  a 
single  specimen,  of  the  growth  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing villages  and  towns  which  are  now  thickly 
spread  over  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire."      Radcliffe's  narrative  refers  to  the 

•  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  81. 

f  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufk!ture  in  Great  Britain,  pp.  337-3S9. 
The  extracted  passages  are  from  pp.  &9<»6  of  Radclifle's  work. 
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parish  of  Mellor,  fourteen  miles  from  Manchester, 
where,  in  1770,  the  land  was  occupied  by  between 
fifty  and  sixty  farmers,  whose  rents,  to  the  best  of 
his  recollection,  did  not  exceed  10*.  per  acre.     Of 
these  there  were  but  six  or  seven  who  raised  their 
rent  directly  from  the  produce  of  their  farms, 
while  all  the  rest  obtained  the  means  of  paying  it 
partly  in  some  branch  of  trade,  such  as  spinning 
and  weaving  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton.    The  cot- 
tagers were  employed  entirely  in  this  manner,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  weeks  in  the  harvest.     "  Being," 
says  Radcliffe,  **  one  of  those  cottagers,  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  all  the  rest,  as  well  as 
every  farmer,  I  am  better  able  to  relate  particu- 
larly how  the  change  from  the  old  system  of  hand- 
labour  to  the  new  one  of  machinery  operated  in 
raising  the  price  of  land.     Cottage  rents  at  that 
time,  with  convenient  loom-shop,  and  a  small 
garden  attached,  were  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
guineas  per  annum.    The  father  of  a  family  would 
earn  from  eight  shillings  to  half-a-guinea  at  his 
loom,  and  his  sons,  if  he  had  one,  two,  or  three 
alongside  of  him,  six  or  eight  shillings  each  per 
week;  but  the  great  sheet-anchor  of  all  cottages 
and  small  farms  was  the  labour  attached  to  the 
hand- wheel ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  it  re- 
quired six  to  eight  hands  to  prepare  and  spin  yam, 
of  any  of  the  three  materials  I  have  mentioned, 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  one  weaver,  this 
shows  clearly  the  inexhaustible  source  there  was 
for  labour  for  every  person  from  the  age  of  seven 
to  eighty  years  (who  retained  their  sight  and  could 
move  their  hands),  to  earn  their  bread,  say  one  to 
three  shillings  per  week,  without  going  to  the 
parish.'*     "From  the  year  1770  to  1788,"  he 
proceeds  to  observe,  **  a  complete  change  had  gra- 
dually been  effected  in  the  spinning  of  yams ;  that 
of  wool  had  disappeared  altogether,  and  that  of 
linen  was  also  nearly  gone ;  cotton,  cotton,  cotton, 
was  become  the  almost  universal  material  for  em- 
ployment ;  the  hand-wheels  were  all  thrown  into 
lumber-rooms ;  the  yarn  was  all  spun  upon  com- 
mon jennies ;  the  carding  for  all  numbers  up  to 
40  hanks  in  the  pound  was  done  on  carding-en- 
gines ;  but  the  finer  numbers  of  60  to  80  were 
still  carded  by  hand,  it  being  a  general  opinion  at 
that  time  that  machine-carding  would  never  an- 
swer for  fine  numbers.     In  weaving,  no  great 
alteration  had  taken  place  during  these  eighteen 
years,  save  the  introduction  of  the  fly-shuttle,  a 
change  in  the  woollen-looms  to  fustians  and  calico, 
and  the  linen  nearly  gone,  except  the  few  fabrics 
in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of  cotton.     To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  there  was  no  increase  of 
looms  during  this  period,  but  rather  a  decrease." 
The  next  fifteen  years,  from  1788  to  1803,  Rad- 
cliffe  calls  the  golden  age  of  this  great  trade. 
•*  Water-twist  and  common  jenny  yams  had,"  he 
says,  *'  been  freely  used  in  Bolton,  &c.  for  some 
years  prior  to  1788;  but  it  was'  the  introduction 
of  mule  yams  about  this  time,  along  with  the  other 
yams,   all   assimilating  together  and  producing 
every  description  of  cloAing,  from  the  finest  book- 


muslin,  lace,  stocking,  Ac,  to  the  heaviest  fiistiaii, 
that  gave  such  a  preponderating  wealth  tfarongh 
the  loom."    The  families  of  cottagers  and  smaH 
fikrmers  who  had  long  been  partially  engaged  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  manufacture,  profited, 
with  others,  by  this  extension  of  the  trade ;  for 
the  new  branches  of  employment,  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  every  kind  of  fabric  produeed 
by  the  loom,  put  all  hands  in  request,  of  every  age 
and  description.     ^'  The  fabrics  made  from  wool 
and  linen  vanished,  while,  the  old  loom-shops  being 
insufficient,  every  lumber-room,  even  old  bams, 
cart-houses,  and  out-buildings  of  every  descriptioii, 
were  repaired,  windows  broken  through  the  old 
blank  walls,  and  all  fitted  up  for  loom-sbops. 
This  source  of  making  room  bemg  at  length  ex- 
hausted, new  weavers'  cottages,  with  loom-shops, 
rose  up  in  every  direction ;  tdl  immediately  filled, 
and,  when  in  full  work,  iht  weekly  drculatioD  of 
money,  as  ^the  price  of  labour  only,  rose  to  five 
times  the  amount  ever  before  experienced  in  this 
district,  every  family  bringing  home  weekly  40, 
60,  80,  100,  or  even  120  shillings  per  week!" 
"  It  may,"  remarks  Raddiffe,  *^  be  easily  con- 
ceived that  this  sudden  increase  of  the  circolstiiig 
medium  would,  in  a  few  years,  not  only  show  itsdf 
in  affording  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
these  families  might  require,  but  also  be  fek  by 
those  who,  abstractedly  speaking,  might  be  con- 
sidered disinterested  spectators.    But  in   reality 
they  were  not  so,  for  all  fdt  it,  and  that  in  the 
most   agreeable  way,  too ;  for  this  money   in  its 
peregrinations  left  something  in  the  pockets  of 
every  stone-mason,    carpenter,    slater,  plasterer, 
joiner,  &c.,  as  wdl  as  the  corn-dealer,  cheoe- 
monger,  butcher,  and  shopkeepers  of  every  de- 
scription.    The  farmers  participated  as  much  as 
any  class,  by  the  prices  they  obtained  for  their 
com,  butter,  eggs,  fowls,  with  every  other  article 
the  soil  or  farm-vard  could  produce,  all  of  whidi 
advanced  at  lengm  to  nearly  three  times  the  former 
price.     Nor  was  the  portion  of  this  wealth  incon- 
siderable that  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Cheshire  squires  who  had  estates  in  this  district, 
the  rents  of  their  farms  being  doubled,  and  in 
many  instances  trebled."    The  prosperity  of  the 
cotton-manufactunng  districts  about  the  year  1791 
is  also  referred  to  with  admiration  by  an  intelligent 
British  tourist,  whose  work  hss  been  quoted  on  a 
previous  pace,  and  who  says,  ^'To  see  barren  hiUs 
and  valleys  laugh  and  sing  under  the  influence  of 
an  auspicious  trade  must  give  the  benevolent  heart 
the  most  sgreeable  sensations.     Villages  swarming 
with  stronff,  healthy,  and  beaotifiil  duldieD,  well 
fed,  though  they  may  at  this  time  of  the  year 
(Walker's  tour  was  made  in  the  summer)  despise 
shoes  and  stockings,  is  another  instance ;  for  these 
may  be  consideied   as   the  offspring    of   trade. 
Handsome  country-houses  on  every  mil,  elegantly 
furnished,  and  surrounded  by  as  elegant  pleasore- 
grounds, — and  a  great  part  of  the  old  town  (of 
Manchester)  palled  down  to  mske  room  for  sp»> 
cious  and  ornamental  mansions :-— these  are  thy 
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blessings,  O  Commerce ! — these  are  thy  rewards, 

0  Industry  !"*  Manchester  had,  he  states,  doubled 
in  size,  and  more  than  doubled  in  population, 
within  the  preceding  thirty  years ;  and  from  ano- 
ther authority  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
Lancashire,  which  was  only  166,200  in  HOO,  and 
291,400  in  1750,  had  risen  to  672,565  in  1801  ;t 
this  rapid  rate  of  increase  being  mainly  attribut- 
able to  the  manufactures  of  that  district.  Walker 
also  notices  the  substitution  of  cotton-manufactures 
for  those  of  earlier  date  in  the  country.  "The 
silk-mills  of  Knutsford,  Macclesfield,  &c.,"  he  ob- 
serves, "are  principally  converted  into  cotton- 
mills  ;  that  material  having  taken  the  lead  of  silk 
in  the  fashion  of  the  present  time."  The  activity 
of  the  cotton-trade  appears  indeed  to  have  been  so 
great  as  to  lead  Walker  to  fear  that  the  market 
would  be  overstocked ;  for  he  proceeds :  "  It  is 
impossible  so  many  mills  should  find  employment 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
stream  that  will  turn  a  wheel  through  the  north  of 
England  that  has  not  a  cotton-miU  upon  it.  At 
present  they  are  fully  employed,  and  long  may  they 
continue  so ! — but  this  I  much  fear.'*t 

From  statistical  data  given  by  Macpherson,  on 
the  authority  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1788, 
entitled  *  An  Important  Crisis  in  the  Calico  and 
Muslin  Manufie^tory  in  Ghreat  Britain  explained,' 
it  appears  that  there  were  at  that  time  119  cotton- 
mills  in  England,  4  in  Wales,  19  in  Scotland,  and 

1  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  making  143  in  the  whole ;  the 
estimated  cost  of  their  erection  being  7 1 5,000/.  Of 
these  Lancashire  contained  41 ;  Derbyshire,  22; 
Nottinghamshire,  17  ;  Yorkshire,  11 ;  Cheshire,  8 ; 
Staffordshire,  7;  Westmoreland,  5;  Berkshire,  2; 
and  the  rest  of  England,  6.  Lanarkshire  had  4 ; 
Renfrewshire,  4;  Perthshire,  3;  Edinburghshire, 

2  ;  and  the  rest  of  Scotland,  6.  In  addition  to  the 
above  there  were  550  mule-jennies  of  90  spindles 
each,  and  20,700  hand-jennies  of  80  spindles  each, 
for  spinning  yam  for  the  shoot  or  wen,  the  cost  of 
which,  with  their  auxiliary  machinery,  and  the 
buildings  containing  them,  was  estimated  to  be 
about  285,000/. ;  which,  with  the  cost  of  the  mills, 
as  stated  above,  makes  a  capital  of  about  1,000,000/. 
invested  in  such  mechanism.§    Of  these  143  cot- 

*  Walker's  Remarks  made  io  a  Tour  fh)m  London  to  the  Lakes  of 
Wettmoreland  and  Cnmberland.  pp.  83,  84. 

t  Uaines's  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  SAO. 

I  Bemarks,  pp.  24.  S5. 

I  Annals  of  Commeroe,  iv.  188.  Mr.  Balnes  shows,  in  Us  *  History 
of  the  Cotton  Manufiicture,*  pp.  816-3(19,  that  some  of  the  statemenU 
which  have  been  frequently  reprinted  in  works  on  the  progress  of 
British  ma&nfactuxes,  on  the  anthority  of  the  above>ineDtkaad  pam- 
phlet. ar«  very  erroneous ;  but  he  considers  that  the  account  or  the 
number  of  mills  probably  approached  to  oorreetness.  The  author  of 
this  pamphlet,  which  Baines  styles  *  an  tphemersl  brochure. — a  mere 
budget  of  blunders  and  prejudices.'  states  the  value  of  the  manufkc- 
tun;*  of  eotton,  in  material  and  labour,  to  have  been  only  200,000/.  in 
1767,  and  to  have  risen  to  7,500,000/.  in  1787:  thus  making  out  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  thirW-ievenJvld  in  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
articles,  while  Baines  affirms  tliat  the  mcrease  in  the  quantity  of  raw 
material  consumed  was  certainly  not  uven-Jbld.  There  appears  to  be 
a  great  error  in  each  mrt  of  the  estimate,  for  the  official  return  of 
»*portt  of  eotton  goods  in  1766  amounts  to  220.759/. ;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  Postlelhwayt  estimated  the  whole  value  of  the  goods  manujbo' 
tmred  in  England  at  600,000/.  Assuming  that  the  proportion  exported 
continued  about  the  same  in  1787,  when  the  official  value  of  the  ex- 
ports was  1,001,457/.,  the  total  vnlue  of  the  manufactures  for  that  year 
would  be  3,304,871/.  Even  on  thu  calculation,  the  increase  in  twenty 
yean  would  heJioea»i-ahalf/bld,  a  reality  which,  as  Bainei  obwrves, 
Cs  tnlBoiently  striUng  without  the  aid  of  exaggeratkn. 


ton-mills  it  is  stated  in  another  work,*  apparently 
on  the  same  authority,  that  nearly  two-thirds  had 
been  erected  within  the  preceding  five  years.  In 
1785,  on  the  trial  concerning  the  validity  of  the 
patent  of  Arkwright,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Bear- 
croft,  the  counsel  engaged  against  him,  that  30,000 
persons  were  employed  in  estahlishments  set  up  in 
defiance  of  the  patent,  and  that  near  300,000/.  had 
been  expended  upon  the  buildings  and  machinery 
of  such  mills.t 

The  great  establishments  of  the  Messrs.  Ark- 
wright and  Strutt,  at  Belper,  Cromford,  and  Mil" 


ford,  places  previously  of  the  most  trifling  import- 
ance, were  planted  there  in  consequence  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  those  situations  for  obtaining 
water-power  in  abundance ;  I  and  in  many  other 
instances  the  same  reason  led  to  the  establishment 
of  cotton  factories  on  sites  so  secluded  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  procure  working  hands  from  a  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Kennedy,  in  a  W^^  *  On  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Cotton  Trade,'  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manche8ter,§  states  that  Watt's  engine 
began  to  be  understood  and  introduced  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  about  1790,  in  consequence  of 
which  new  life  was  imparted  to  the  cotton  trade  : 
"  water- falls  became  of  less  value;  and,  instead  of 
carrying  the  people  to  the  power,  it  was  found  pre- 
ferable to  place  the  power  among  the  people, 
wherever  it  was  most  wanted."  From  notices 
collected  by  Mr.  Baines  and  Dr.  Ure,  it  appears 
that  the  first  steam-engine  constructed  by  Boulton 
and  Watt  to  impart  direct  rotatory  motion  to  the 
mechanism  of  a  cotton-mill,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  water-wheel,  was  that  erected  in  1 785  at 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Robinson,  at  Papplewick, 
Nottinghamshire.  In  1787  they  erected  one  en- 
gine for  Messrs.  Puis,  cotton-spinners,  at  War- 

*  Continuation  of  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  iv.  654. 

t  Baines's  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufkcture,  p.  184. 

t  The  first  cotton-mill  at  Belper,  which  was  built  about  the  year 
1776  by  Jedediah  Strutt,  had  three  water  wheels  of  extraordinary  di-i 
mensions.  Two  of  them  were  made  chiefly  of  iron,  81  f«et  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  19  fkret  long  or  wide ;  and  the  third,  which  was  inteoded 
for  use  during  floods,  was  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  mote  tlian  40  feet 
long— Z^OBMi's NewHinarieal ami IfucrMse  View qfDtrbsMre. 

f  Vol.  ia.,  Second  Series. 
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rington»  and  three  others  io  Nottingham*  It  was 
not,  however,  till  1789  '*  that  the  calico  trade  of 
Manchester,"  according  to  Dr.  lire's  account, 
"  gave  birth  to  a  factory  moved  by  steam,  when 
Mr.  Drinkwater  mounted  a  handsome  mill  with 
one  of  Watt's  engines."*  "  In  1790,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  ''  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  followed  his 
example,  in  a  mill  erected  at  Nottingham.  The 
same  year  a  second  engine,  for  cotton-spinning, 
was  fitted  up  in  Manchester  for  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
also  at  Papplewick  for  Messrs.  Robinson."  '^  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned,"  he  adds, ''  that  Sir  Richard 
had  tried  steam-power  at  an  earlier  period ;  but, 
out  of  an  ill-judged  economy,  he  had  adopted  New- 
comen's  machines,  rendered  rotatory  by  a  heavy 
fly-wheel ;  but,  seeing  his  error,  he  replaced  them 
by  engines  of  Watt's  construction."  In  Scotland, 
the  first  steam-engine  for  spinning  cotton  was  put 
up  at  Springfield,  Glasgow,  in  January,  1792,  by 
Messrs.  Scott,  Stevenson,  and  Co.t 

Instances  might  be  multiplied,  were  it  necessary, 
of  the  extensive  and  profitable  character  of  the  new 
establishments  called  into  existence  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton-spinning  by  machinery,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Great  Britain.  To  allude  to  one  only, 
that  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  son  of  the  Mr. 
Peel  whose  experiments  in  calico-printing  are 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  Book ;  X  in  this  case 


S{R  ROOKBT  PeZL. 

we  find  a  person  of  comparatively  humble  origin 
lising,  by  means  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  to  so 
elevated  a  position  in  the  commercial  world,  that 
when,  in  1798,  parliament  empowered  the  govern- 
ment to  raise  voluntary  contributions  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  he  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Yates, 
paid  into  the  exchequer  10,000/.,  as  the  quota  for 
their  calico  and  print  works  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire. 
Macpherson,  in  narrating  this  circumstance,  asks 
triumphantly  if  there  is  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  tlic  globe  that  can  produce  a  manufacturer 

*  Ad  atmospheric  pompiag-eDgipe  had  beon  set  up  a  few  yexra  pre- 
viously to  raise  water  for  turning  a  wheel  nt  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Ark- 
wright. Simpson,  and  WhitenbargU.  at  Shude  Hill.  Manchester.  Mr. 
Baiues  says  (p.  226)  that  this  engine  was  erected  in  1783 ;  but  Dr.  Ure, 
who  dosignaies  the  e8tabli9hment  "  the  oldest  mill  in  Manchester," 
states  that  it  was  erected  about  the  year  1780.— OKtcn  Mauufaciure  of 
Oreat  Britain,  i.  273. 

t  Ure,  vol  i.  p.  274;  Baines,  np.  226,  426. 

I  Vol.  i.  p.  000.  ^* 


who  can  spare  such  a  sum  ?  Yet  many  were  found 
in  England  capable  of  performing  similar  acts  of 
liberality,  although,  as  the  donation  of  a  single  firm, 
the  above  sum  appears  to  have  stood  unrivalled. 
In  a  contemporary  memoir  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
it  is  said  to  have  been  *'  very  well  known  that,  had 
a  disposition  proportionally  hberal  shown  ita^  in 
other  individuals  of  the  community,  equally  com- 
petent," the  sum  subscribed  by  Uie  Peel  family 
would,  as  originally  intended,  have  been  forty- 
Jive  thousand  pounds,*  From  this  memoir  it 
appears  that  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Peel  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  volunteers  formed 
at  Bury,  consisting  of  six  companies,  most  of  the 
members  of  which  were  his  own  ariificers.  He 
also  established  extensive  works  at  Tamworth,  and 
in  the  adjacent  village  of  Fazeley,  for  carrying  oa 
every  stage  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  including 
spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  calico-printiog.t 
One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  history  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  period  under  review 
is  the  establishment,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
of  the  manufacturing  village  of  New  Lanark,  whicii 
commenced  about  the  year  1785,  with  the  erection, 
by  Mr.  David  Dale,  a  public-spirited  citizen  of 
Glasgow,  of  four  cotton-mills,  impelled  by  watet- 
power ;  in  which,  besides  other  spinning  maduneiy, 
mule-jennies  were  first  set  to  work  by  inanimate 
power,  about  the  year  1790,  by  the  ugenuity  of 
Mr.  William  Kelly.  In  1793,  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  and  in  connexion  with  these 
works  was  1658,  about  one-half  of  whom  were 
under  13  years  of  age.  To  accommodate  those 
employed  in  the  mills,  Mr.  Dale  built  the  viliagt 
of  New  Lanark,  where  he  employed  three  school- 
masters for  the  instruction  of  the  young  labourers, 
and  of  the  children  too  young  for  work  ;  and  be 
bestowed  the  most  praiseworthy  and  paternal  atteo- 
tion  on  the  health,  education,  and  morals  of  those 
in  his  employment.  In  1799  he  sold  these  exten- 
sive works  to  a  company  of  gentlemen  from  Man- 
chester.! Similar  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  ti^ 
juvenile  portion  of  factory  operatives  were  made  m 
England  by  Mr,  Peel  and  others  of  the  more  co- 
lightened  manufacturers ;  but  in  too  many  cases 
very  different  treatment  was  experienced  bv  chil- 
dren employed  in  such  works,  many  hundreds  <^ 
which  were  sent  from  workhouses  in  London  asd 
elsewhere.  Walker,  who  expresses  a  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  such  infant  labour,  mentions  in  lus 
*  Tour '  a  cotton- factory  at  Caton,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Lune,  whither  many  young  children  were  iest 
from  the  workhouses  of  the  metropolis.  The  im- 
provements in  the  spinning  of  fine  yams,  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  muslin,  gave  an  impuUe, 
about  1785,  to  the  manufactures  of  Paisley,  whot 

*  Public  Characterv  of  1803-1804,  p.  16. 

t  MacphetHon,  in  a  note  appended  to  hia  mcntioii  of  If  r.  Pwr« 
munificent  donation  (Annals,  iv.  440),  states  that  be  gmve  eviple?- 
ment  and  comrortable  subsistence  to  A800  men,  women,  boya,  anct  ririk 
bnt  from  tlie  manner  in  which  this  statemaot  it  alluded  to  in  ».  7»  « 
the  same  volume,  it  would  appear  to  apply  to  the  year  178».  TV 
memoir  above  ouoted,  in  the  *  Public  Character^'  (p.  31,  no(e>,\ita& 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  employed  not  leas  than  15.000  persoiu. 

X  Annals  of  Commerce,  Appendix,  Mo.  IV.,  art.  *  Laaark  :*  Bairn* 
p.  202. 
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that  department  of  the  cotton-trade  was  carried  on 
to  a  conBiderable  extent  shortly  after  that  date.* 
At  Perth,  also,  machines  for  carding  and  spinning 
cotton  were  introduced  during  this  period.  Saint- 
Fond  states  that  the  first  of  them  were  in  the  ma* 
nufactory  of  an  individual  who  had  caused  them  to 
be  constructed  at  Manchester;  and  he  adds  that, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  manufacturers  of  that 
place,  the  machines  had  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
town  during  the  night.  In  a  subsequent  chapter 
of  his  work,  Saint-Fond  tells  us  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  desire  of  his  kind  conductors  to  oblige  him, 
every  attempt  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Manches- 
ter cotton-mills  was  vain.  The  vigilance  of  the 
manufacturers  was  at  this  time  redoubled,  on  ac- 
count of  a  suspicion  that  a  French  colonel,  who  had 
visited  the  town  shortly  before,  wanted  to  procure 
plans  of  their  machinery  to  carry  to  France. 
"  Since  that  period,*'  he  says,  "  no  strangers,  not 
even  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  town,  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  works,  "t 

The  gross  errors  which  have  been  detected  in 
many  of  the  early  statistical  accounts,  relative  to 
these  as  well  as  to  other  manufactures,  render  it 
very  difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  statemenjt  as 
to  tiie  rate  of  progress  made  by  them  in  any  parti- 
cular period ;  but  some  data  extracted  from  Mr. 
Balnea's  valuable  work  may  suffice  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  extraordinary  impetus  given  to  the 
cotton  manufacture  by  the  invalidation  of  Ark- 
wright's  patent,  and  the  invention  of  the  mule- 
jenny  and  other  machines  employed  in  its  various 
branches.  *'  Nothing  like  it,"  observes  this,  writer, 
"  has  been  known  in  any  other  great  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Capital  and  labour  rushed  to  this  manu- 
facture in  a  torrent,  attracted  by  the  unequalled 
profits  which  it  yielded.  Numerous  water-mills 
were  erected,  and  filled  with  water-frames;  and 
jennies  and  mules  were  made  and  set  to  work  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity.  The  increase  of  weavers 
kept  pace  with  the  •  increase  of  spinners ;  and  all 
classes  of  workmen  in  this  trade  received  extrava- 
gantly high  wages, — such  as  were  necessary  to  draw 
from  other  trades  the  amount  of  labqur  for  which 
the  cotton-trade  offered  profitable  employment,  but 
such  as  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  for  any 
lengthened  period."  The  imports  of  cotton  wool 
in  the  five  years  from  1771  to  11115  had  been,  on 
an  average,  4,764,589  lbs.  annually ;  in  the  next 
quinquennial  period  the  average  had  risen  to 
6,766,6 13  lbs. ;  and  in  the  next,  to  11,328,989  lbs., 
the  amounts  for  the  respective  years  of  this  latter 
period  fluctuating  between  5,198,778  lbs.  in  1781 
and  18,400,384  lbs.  in  1785.  In  the  next  period 
of  similar  extent  the  annual  average  was  25,443,270 
lbs.;  the  least  importation  being  in  1786,  when  it 
amounted  to  19,475,020  lbs.,  and  the  greatest, 
amounting  to  32,576,023  lbs.,  in  1789.  From 
tables  in  another  part  of  Mr.  Haines's  work, 
founded  on  official  documents,  it  appears  that 
the  average  importation  from  1791  to  1795  was 

*  Appendix  to  Andenon't  History  of  Commeroei  iv.  706. 
t  Travels,  vol,  ii.  pp.  183,  2C1. 


26,683,001  lbs.,  that  of  the  highest  year,  1792» 
being  34,907,497  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  lowest  year* 
1793,  being  19,040,929  lbs. ;  and  that  in  the  next 
five  years,  from  1796  to  1800,  the  average  had 
risen  to  37,350,275  lbs.,  the  lowest  year  being 
1797,  when  the  importation  was  23,354,371  lbs., 
and  the  highest  1800,  when  it  amounted  to 
56,010,732  lbs.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  precise 
quantity  retained  for  home  consumption,  or  rather 
for  home  manufacture,  the  exports  of  cotton  wool, 
which  were  very  varialjle,  but  always  of  compara- 
tively trifling  extent,  should  be  deducted  from  the 
above  quantities.  These  appear,  from  the  same 
authoritv,  to  have  averaged  260,996  lbs.  per  annum 
from  1781  to  1785;  678,334  lbs.  from  1786  to 
1790;  1,112,832  lbs.  from  1791  to  1795;  and 
1,433,288  lbs.  from  1796  to  1800.  The  average 
for  the  last  of  these  periods  was,  however,  swelled 
greatly  by  the  exportation  of  1800,  which  amounted 
to  4,416,610  lbs. ;  an  amount  greater  than  that  of 
any  subsequent  year  d own  to  1 8 1 0.  From  the  above 
and  some  other  data  given  in  his  work,  Mr.  Baines 
infers  that,  within  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  quantity  of  cotton-wool 
imported  had  little  more  than  doubled^  while 
within  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century  it 
multiplied  mor^  than  eight-fold;  making  the 
rate  of  progression  ten  times  as  great  in  the  latter 
period  as  in  the  former.  He  also  gives,  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter,  a  table  showing  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  import  of  cotton-wool  in  each  de- 
cennial period  from  1741  to  1831,  from  which  it 
appears,  to  adopt  his  own  words,  that,  while  ^'  from 
1697  to  1741  the  increase  was  triflmg,  between 
1741  and  1751  the  manufflbture,  though  still  in- 
significant in  extent,  made  a  considerable  spring ; 
durhig  the  next  twenty  years  the  increase  was  mo- 
derate; from  1771  to  1781,  owing  to  the  invention 
of  the  jenny  and  the  water-frame,  a  rapid  increase 
took  place;  in  the  ten  years  from  1781  to  1791, 
being  those  which  immediately  followed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mule  and  the  expiration  of  Arkwright's 
patent,  the  rate  of  advancement  was  prodigiously 
accelerated,  being  nearly  320  per  cent. ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  and  especially  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  increase,  though  considerably 
modified,  has  been  rapid  and  steady  far  beyond  all 
precedent  in  any  other  manufacture."  For  com- 
parison with  the  above  statements,  Mr.  Baines  pre- 
sents a  series  of  facts  relative  to  the  exportation  of 
cotton  goods,  which  exhibit  a  similarly  rapid  rate 
of  increase.  "  Less  than  a  century  ago,"  he  ob- 
serves, writing  about  the  year  1835,  "  the  cotton 
exports  of  the  country  were  so  insignificant,  that 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  of  that  period 
in  treating  of  the  commerce  between  England  and 
foreign  countries.  Even  half  a  century  since  they 
were  as  yet  a  small  branch  of  trade  compared  with 
the  woollen  ;  but  about  that  period  they  increased 
with  unparalleled  rapidity,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  they  nearly  overtook  the 
woollen  exports  in  amount."  In  1697  the  official 
value  of^British  cotton  gooda  of  all  sorts  exported 
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from  this  country  was  only  5915/.;  in  1701  it 
amounted  to  2d,253/.»  but  in  1710,  1720,  1730, 
and  1741,  the  amounts  were,  respectively,  5698/., 
16,200/.,  13,524/.,  and  20,709/.  In  1751  the 
cotton  goods  exported  rose  to  45,986/.,  and  in  the 
three  years  1764,  1765,  and  1766,  they  averaged 
223, 153/.  per  annum.  In  1780  they  were  355,060/., 
in  1785,  864,710/.;  and  in  the  five  years  from 
1786  to  1790,  during  which  the  increase  was 
tolerably  steady,  the  annual  average  was  1,232,529/. 
From  1791  to  1795  the  annual  exports  averaged 
2,088,525/.' in  official  value;  and  in  the  next  cor- 
responding period,  1796  to  1800,  the  average  was 
4,0739382/,  annuallv;  the  amount  for  the  last 
year  of  that  period  being  5,406,501/.,  and  those 
for  the  succ^ding  years  maintaining  a  steady, 
though  for  some  timenot^a  very  rapid  ii|crease. 
Thus,  Mr.  Baines  observes,  in  continuation  of  his 
simihr  estimate  of  the  increase  in  the  importation 
of  raw  cotton,  **  within  the  Jirgt  fifty  years  (of  the 
eighteenth  century)  the  value  of  the  cotton  exports 
nearly  doubled;  within  the  last  twenty  it  multi- 
plied fifteen-^nd'O-halffold.  The  rate  of  pro- 
gression, therefore,  was  nearly  twenty  times  as 
great  in  the  latter  period  as  in  the  former." 
'*  Such,"  he  adds,  **  are  the  effects  of  ma- 
chincry."  • 

In  connexion  with  the  above  statistics  we  may 
advert  for  a  moment  to  the  sources  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  supplies  of  cotton-wool.  Mr.  Baines 
states  that,  in  die  in&ncy  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, England  obtained  her  supply  of  the  raw  ma-* 
terial  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant,  but 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  largest  supplies 
came  from  the  West  indies  and  South  America ; 
and  Dr.  Ure  says  that,  prior  to  the  year  1794,  al- 
most all  the  cotton-wool  consumed  in  the  British 
manufactures  was  obtained  from  the  West  Indies 
and  Guiana,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  from 
India  and  the  Levant  for  the  fustian  trade,  and  a 
still  smaller  quantity  from  the  Brazils  and  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon  for  the  finer  muslin  yams.  Brasilian 
cotton  was,  according  to  Mr.  Baines,  first  imported 
in  1781,  in  a  very  dirty  state,  but  it  was  soon  found 
to  be  superior  in  fineness  and  staple  even  to  that  of 
Demerara,  and  consequently  there  arose  a  consider- 
able demand  for  it,  at  a  higher  price  than  most 
other  kinds;  and  the  cotton  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
which  was  received  by  way  of  Ostend,  and ,  was 
considered  of  the  finest  quality  then  known,  is  said 
to  have  sold  at  from  7«.  6c/.  to  \0s,  per  lb.  in  the 
year  l786.t     From  an  approximate  statement, 

*  Babieirt  Hittory'  of  the  Cotton  Manufkcture.  pp.  S14-816  and 
347.S50.  Many  of  the  &bove  flgare*  ue  obtaiuad  by  eomputatioB  flrom 
tlie  tablet  given  in  this  work,  which  ara  all  stated  to  be  founded  on 
olBelal  docttmenta.  An  ofBcial  return  of  the  imports  of  Tarions  articles 
used  in  British  maaufaetures.  which  is  printed  by  Macpbertoa 
(Annals,  It.  470),  does  not,  in  the  item  of  cotton-wool,  perfectly  agree 
with  the  Sgnres  in  Bainesi  but  the  vaiiationa  are  of  trifling  import- 


t  The  price  of  other  kinds  of  cotton-wool  from  the  West  Indies,  in- 
ciudmg  Surinam  and  Berbioe,  in  the  same  year,  ranged  from  \»,  1(M. 
to  3«.  6<i.  per  lb.,  exclusive  of  duty,  according  to  a  table  quoted  by 
Baines  (p.  818)  fttm  Tooke*s  work  on  High  and  Low  Prioes.  Balnea 
states,  OB  the  authority  of  Bryan  Edwards,  that  the  flnost  grained  and 
most  perfectly  cleaned  cotton  brought  to  the  English  market  about 
1780,  was  ttvm  the  Dutch  plantations  of  Berbioe,  Demerara,  and 
Bnriaam,  and  of  the  Island  of  Cayenne. 


|i?en  by  Dr.  Ure,  of  tho  impcvts  of  eottoiwwool 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  in  1787,  it  appears 
that  of  23,800,000  lbs.  (a  quantity  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  assigned  to  the  same  year  in  the 
returns  from  which  the  preceding  statistical  par- 
ticulars are  deriTcd),  about  6,800,000  Iba.  were 
brought  from  the  British  West  Indies,  about 
6,000,000  lbs.  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonies,  1,700,000  lbs.  from  the  Dutch  colonies 
2,500,000  lbs.  from  those  belonging  to  Portogal, 
100,000  lbs.  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and 
5,700,000  lbs.  from  Smyrna  and  Turkey.  Con- 
sidering the  immense  extent  since  attained  by  the 
Gotton^wool  trade  of  the  United  States,  it  ia  euii- 
ous  to  read  Uie  statement  quo^  by  Mr.  Baines, 
from  Smithers's  ^  History  of  Liverpool,'  that  '*  ia 
1784  an  American  ves^  arrived  at  IdTejpool, 
having  or  board  eight  bags  of  cotton,  which  wen 
seised,  by  the  custom-house  officers,  under  an  im- 
pression that  cotton  was  not  the  produce  of  the 
United  States !"  By  the  year  1801  the  exportaol 
cotton  from  the  United  States  exceeded  20,000,000 
lbs.*  It  may  be  added,  although,  as  befere  stated, 
from  a  somewhat  questionable  authority,  the  pam- 
phlet published  in  1788,  under  the  title  of  *  An 
Important  Crisis  in  the  Calico  and  Muslin  Mann" 
factory  in  Great  Britain  explained,'  that  the  cotton 
impoited  in  1767,  which  is  there  estimated  st 
22,600,000  lbs.,  or  very  little  over  what  appeals, 
by  the  official  returns,  to  have  been  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  that  year,  was  worked  up  m 
about  the  following  proportions . — 11,600,000  lbs. 
in  calicoes  and  muslins ;  6,000,000  lbs.  in  ^ 
tians ;  2,000,000  lbs.  in  cotton  goods  having  an 
admixture  of  silk  or  linen;  1,500,000  lbs.  ia 
hosiery ;  and  1,500,000  lbs.  in  candlewicka.  Oa 
the  last  item  Mr.  Baines  t  observes  that  the  quan- 
tity set  down  for  caiidlewicks  alone  is  nearly  as 
great  as  the  whole  importation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century;  and  he  adds  that,  if  the 
estimate  even  approaches  to  correctness,  it  leads 
to  the  inference  that  a  considerable  proportioB 
even  of  the  small  imports  from  1700  to  1750 
may  have  been  used  for  candlewicks,  and  for  ochcr 
minor  purposes. 

Of  the  improvements  effected  during  thia  period 
in  the  mechanism  employed  in  the  cotton  mam- 
facture  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much,  moat  of 
them  being  of  a  character  which,  however  impor- 
tant in  economising  labour  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  goods  produced,  are  not  suffioently 
prominent  to  claim  notice  in  a  brief  acooont  in^ 
tended  for  the  general  reader.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  these  improvements  were  effected 
an  idea  may  be  conveyed  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  respecting  the  progressive  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  the  mule-jenny,  originally 
contrived  by  Crompton.}  *^  The  art  of  apinning 
on  Crompton's  machine,"  he  observes,  *'  was  toler- 
ably weU  known,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  high 

*  BaineCs  History  of  the  Cotton  Mannbduo,  pp.  SOl-SOft;  I?r«*« 
Cotton  Manuftctore  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  pp.  144, 14ft. 
t  P.  JU.  BOti. 
X  Seevol.  i.p.  697. 
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wages  that  could  be  obtained  by  those  working  on 
it,  above  the  ordinary  wages  of  other  artisans,  such 
as  shoemakers,  joiners,  hatmakers,  &c.,  who  on 
that  account  left  their  previous  employment ;  and 
to  them  might  be  applied  the  fable  of  the  town  in 
a  state  of  siege ;  for  if,  in  the  course  of  their 
working  the  machine,  there  was  any  little  thing 
out  of  gear,  each  workman  endeavoured  to  fill  up 
the  deficiency  with  some  expedient  suggested  by 
his  former  trade  :  the  smith  suggested  a  piece  of 
iron,  the  shoemaker  a  welt  of  leather,  &c.,  all 
which  had  a  good  effect  in  improving  the  machine. 
Each  put  what  he  thought  best  to  the  experiment, 
and  that  which  was  good  was  retained."*  Even 
the  construction  of  a  self-acting  mvXe^  or  one  re- 
quiring no  manual  aid  beyond  that  of  the  children 
required  to  join  the  broken  threads,  an  object 
which  has  only  been  successfully  accomplished 
within  these  few  years,  was  attempted  before  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  earliest  ma- 
chine of  this  nature  was  invented  by  the  late 
William  Strutt,  F.R.S.,  son  of  Jedediah  Strutt, 
before  the  year  1790,  according  to  a  memoir  by 
his  son,  the  present  Edward  Strutt,  M.P. ;  but  the 
inferior  workmanship  of  that  time  appears  to  have 
prevented  the  successful  application  of  the  im- 
provement. Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  Lanark  mills, 
whose  application  of  water-power  to  the  working 
of  ordinary  mules  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  previous 
page,  also  constructed  a  self-acting  mule  about 
l'792.t  Of  the  effect  of  successive  improvements 
in  spinning-machinery,  and  the  competition  of  a 
rapidly  extending  manufacture,  in  reducing  the 
price  of  yarn,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  tabu- 
lar view  given  by  Baines  of  the  price  of  cotton- 
yam.  No.  100,  in  1786  and  succeeding  years, 
which  shows  that  the  quality  of  yam  which 
brought  38x.  per  lb.  in  1786  was  reduced  to  29^. 
9d.  per  lb.  in  1791,  to  19».  in  1796,  and  to  8^.  9rf. 
in  1801.} 

The  spirit  of  improvement  which  had  revolu- 
tionised the  art  of  spinning  was  next  directed  to 
that  of  weaving,  but  with  less  striking  success, 
many  years  having  elapsed  after  the  introduction 
of  power-looms  before  they  obtained  very  extensive 
employment  Mr.  Baines  refers  to  a  loom  worked 
by^water-powcr,  which  was  contrived  by  M.  De 
Gennes  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which,  from  the  description  in  the  ^  Philosophical 
Transactions '  for  1678,  §  appears  to  have  aimed 
at  acctHnplishing  the  advantages  realized  by  the 
modern  power-loom.  It  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  come  into  use ;  and  a  weaving  factory  which 
was  erected  at  Manchester,  in  1765,  by  Mr.  Gart- 
side,  and  probably,  according  to  Baines,  filled 
with  twivel-looms  of  the  construction  invented  by 
M.  Vauconson,  fiuled  to  produce  any  advantage, 
because  a  man  was  required  to  superintend  each 

•  Memoir  of  Croniiiion,  in  Memoin  of  the  Literary  and  Fhiloao- 
phieal  Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  v.,  Second  Seriae,  pp.  835,  336. 
'   Baineifa  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufibctuxe,  203-M6. 
Id-  p.  357. 

No.  140.  pp.  1007-1009.    The  account  ia  extracted  fkom  Uie  Jour- 
dee  Sftavana. 
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loom.*  The  first  practically  useful  power-loom, 
or  machine  for  automatic  weaving,  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright, 
who,  being  at  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1784,  fell  into  the  company  of  some  Man- 
chester gentlemen,    whose  conversation    turned 


^*--.-'--^-. 


Db.  Castwhioht. 

upon  Arkwright's  spinning-machinery.  One  of 
the  company  observed  that,  on  the  expiration  of 
Arkwright's  patent,  so  many  mills  would  be  set  up 
and  so  much  cotton  would  be  spun,  that  hands 
would  never  be  found  to  weave  it,  to  which  Cart- 
wright  replied,  that  Arkwright  must  then  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  invent  a  weaving-mill.  In  the 
conversation  occasioned  by  this  remark,  the  Man- 
chester gentlemen  declared  such  a  contrivance  to 
b^  impracticable,  and  adduced  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinion  which  Cartwright^who  had 
never  seen  a  person  weave,  and  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  was  unable  either  to  answer  or  to 
understand.  He  nevertheless  controverted  the  idea 
of  automatic  weaving  being  impracticable;  and, 
having  thus  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  soon  afterwards  constructed  a  loom  for  the 
purpose,  with  which  a  [coarse  piece  of  cloth  was 
produced.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bannatyne,t  from 
which  the  above  details  are  taken.  Dr.  Cartwright 
thus  speaks  of  his  first  machine :  ^'  As  I  had 
never  before  turned  my  thoughts  to  anything  me- 
chanical, either  in  theory  or  practice,  nor  had  ever 
seen  a  loom  at  work  or  knew  anything  of  its  con- 
struction, you  will  readily  suppose  that  my  first 
loom  was  a  rude  piece  of  machinery.  The  warp 
was  placed  perpendicularly,  the  reed  fell  with  the 
weight  of  at  least  half  a  hundredweight,  and  the 
springs  which  threw  the  shuttle  were  strong  enough 
to  have  thrown  a  Congreve  rocket.  In  short,  it 
required  the  strength  of  two  powerful  men  to  work 
the  machine  at  a  slow  rate  apd  only  for  a  short 
time.  Conceiving,  in  my  great  simplicity,  that  I 
had  accomplished  all  that  was  required,  I  then 
secured  what  I  thought  a  most  valuable  property 
by  a  patent,  4th  of  April,  1785.    This  being  done, 

*  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  828,  SS9. 
t  PttbUshed  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannicai  art. '  Cotton  Mann* 
fkcture.' 
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I  then  condescended  to  see  how  other  people  wove, 
and  you  will  guess  my  astonishment  when  I  com- 
pared their  easy  modes  of  operation  with  mine. 
Availing  myself,  however,  of  what  I  then  saw,  I 
made  a  loom  in  its  general  principles  nearly  as 
they  are  now  made ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1787  that  I  completed  my  invention,  when  I  took 
out  my  last  weaving  patent,  August  1st  of  that 
year."      In  consequence  of  this  invention.  Dr. 
Cartwright  endeavoured  to  establish  a  manufactory 
with  power-looms  at  Doncaster,  where  he  then 
resided;  but  this  attempt  proved  unsuccessful. 
About    1790,    according    to   Baines's  narrative, 
Messrs.  Grimshaw,  of  Gorton,  having  obtained  a 
licence  from  Cartwright,  erected  a  weaving- factory 
at  Knott  Mills,  Manchester,  and  expended  much 
money  in  attempts  to  improve  the  power-loom, 
but  their  eflPorts  were  stopped  by  their  factory 
being  burnt  down.     A  contemporary  memoir  of 
Dr.  Cartwright,  in  the   *  Public  Characters '  of 
1800-1801,  states  that  the  licence  or  contract  was 
for  500  looms,  and  that  the  mill  built  for  their  re- 
cq)tion  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  manu- 
facturing mill  at  that  time  in  existence.     This 
authority  adds,  that,  '*  as  soon  as  it  was  understood 
what  the  mill  was  designed  for,  anonymous  letters 
were  written  to  the  proprietors  threatening  its  de- 
struction, which,  indeed,  took  place  in  less  than  a 
month  after  the  looms  were  set  to  work."     Re- 
turning to  Baines's  narrative  of  the  early  progress 
of  power-loom  weaving,  we  find  that  in   1794  a 
power-loom  was  invented  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Glasgow, 
which,  like  its  predecessors,  was  soon  abandoned ; 
and  that  in  1796  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  of  Glasgow, 
patented  a  similar  machine,  which  was,  in  1601, 
adopted  by  a  spirited  individual  named  Monteith, 
who  fitted  up  a  mill  with  200  looms  at  Pollok- 
shaws,  near  Glasgow ;  but  it  is  added  that  several 
years  elapsed  before  the  business  was  made  to  an- 
swer.*    Macpherson  notices  another  labourer  in 
the  same  field,  Stephen  Dolignon,  whose  loom, 
which  was  adapted  for  working  by  any  inanimate 
power,  possessed  what  he  styles  "an  instinctive 
capacity  of  knowing  when  any  thread  of  the  warp 
or  weft  is  broken,"  and  accordingly  stopping  of 
itself  until  the  damage  was  repaired.     "Six  of 
these  looms,"  he  says,  "  may,  with  ease,  be  at- 
tended by  a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  an  in- 
firm or  aged  person  of  either  sex."   Dolignon  died 
in   1797,   soon  after   completing  his  invention, 
which  consequently  fell  into  disregard.     Macpher- 
son, however,    dwells  with  admiration  upon  its 
powers,  and  pleads  for  it  as  an  advantage  which  it 
possessed  over  most  machinery  for  the  abridgment 
of  labour,  that  its  general  use  could  give  no  alarm 
to  the  people  engaged  in  the  manual  fabrication  of 
the  goods  which  might  be  made  by  it ;  because  a 
weaver  who  had  been  accustomed  to  work  upon 
one  loom  might,  as  the  expense  of  the  machinery 
was  moderate,  set  up  and  superintend  six  looms  to 
be  worked  by  weights  or  other  means,  so  as  im- 
mediately to  furnish  six  times  the  former  quantity 

*  History  of  Uie  Cottoa  Maoufiunare,  p.  231. 


of  cloth  at  one-half  the  cost  of  weaving,  and  yet  to 
earn  three  times  as  much  as  by  the  common  loom. 
"  Thus,"  he  adds,  "  the  use  of  this  machinery,  in- 
stead of  threatening  them  with  loss  of  employmeTit, 
may,  in  the  very  first  instance,  be  a  blessing,  and 
a  fund  of  wealth  to  the  British  operative  weavers, 
who  need  only  such  assistance  to  coimteract  the 
enormous  expense  of  living  to  enable  thera  to  be- 
come the  manvfacturers  for  the  whole  tcorUL*^ 
It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  want  of  efficient 
mechanism  for  dressing  the  yarn  was  one  of  the 
principal  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  eady 
power -looms;  the  interruptions  occasioned  by  per 
forming  that  opisration  by  hand  seriously  retardins: 
the  action  of  a  machine  impelled  by  a  constant 
unvarying  force,  although  of  comparatively  little 
consequence  in  the  case  of  the  common  hand-looou 

In  connexion  with  improvements  in  the  art  of 
weaving  we  may  advert  to  the  patriotic  efiTorts  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Mana- 
factures,  and  Commerce  "  to  encourage  the  making 
in  the  loom  an  imitation  of  that  species  of  needle- 
work long  known  by  the  name  of  Marseilles 
Quilting,"  an  object  which,  when  first  proposed, 
was  generally  regarded  as  visionary  and  impossible. 
The  Society  nevertheless  offered  premiums  for  its 
accomplishment,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  their 
^Transactions,'  published  in  1783,  they  report 
that  the  manufacture  was  thoroughly  established, 
and  applied  to  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silL 
"  There  are,"  they  observe,  "  few  persons  of  any 
rank,  condition,  or  sex  iu  the  kingdom  (and,  we 
may  add,  within  the  extent  of  British  commerce. 
so  greatly  is  it  exported)  who  do  not  use  it  in 
some  part  of  their  clothing ;  so  that  we  may  safth 
say,  if  the  whole  fund  and  revenue  of  the  Socie^ 
had  been  given  to  obtain  this  one  article  of  trade, 
the  national  gain  in  return  should  be  considered  u 
very  cheaply  purcha8ed."t 

Great  progress  was  made  during  the  period  em- 
braced in  this  Book  in  the  weaving  of  muslins, 
which  had  been  attempted  at  Paisley  as  early  as 
the  year  1700,  but  soon  discontinued  in  conse- 
•quence  of  the  extensive  importation  of  such  articks 
from  India.  Dr.  Ure,  after  noticing  this  circum- 
stance, observes  that  "  the  germ,  after  Ij^ng  dor- 
mant for  eighty  years,  rapidly  expanded  into  a 
flourishing  business,  showing  a  singular  aptitude 
in  the  people  of  that  town  for  this  elegant  branch 
of  the  cotton-trade."  {  He  further  states  that 
muslins  were  manufactured  at  Zurich  and  St.  Gall, 
in  Switzerland,  long  before  they  were  made  (to 
any  important  extent)  in  this  country.  When, 
however,  British  mule-jennies  were  brought  int3 
action,  they  speedily  enabled  England  to  outstrip 
all  foreign  competitors  in  that  fabric.  Hainei 
states  that  the  manufacture  of  muslin  'wms  at- 
tempted both  in  Lancashire  and  at  Glasgow  about 
the  year  1780,$  with  wefk  spun  by  the  jenny,  to: 

*  Annalf  of  Commerce,  ix,  401 . 
t  Pp.  86.  87. 

t  Cotton  Manufactore  of  Great  Britaim  i.  291. 
§  Mncphenon  sayt.  under  the  date  17H5,  that   "the  nuuuifkctui* 
of  moslioa  in  England  was  b^un  in  Uie  year  1781,  nod  vas  npidlj 
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that  the  attempt  failed,  owing  to  the  coarseness  of 
the  yarn.  "Even  with  Indian  weft,"  he  adds, 
"nauslins  could  not  be  made  to  compete  with 
those  of  the  East.  But  when  the  mule  was  brought 
into  general  use,  in  1185,  both  weft  and  warp 
were  produced  in  this  country  sufficiently  fine  for 
muslins;  and  so  quickly  did  the  weaver  avail 
himself  of  the  improvement  in  the  yarn,  that  no 
less  than  500,000  pieces  of  muslin  were  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1787."  Dr. 
Ure  states  that  the  muslin  trade  received  a  great 
stimulus  at  Stockport  about  the  year  1790,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Samuel  Oldknow,  who  took 
new  ground  by  copying  fabrics  imported  from 
India,  whence  this  country  was  at  that  time  sup- 
plied with  all  the  finer  fabrics.  "  He  was,"  says 
Dr.  Ure,  "  very  successful  in  carrying  on  the-  in- 
genious processes  which  he  had  devised;  but,  the 
French  revolution  creating  a  panic  and  general 
stagnation  for  a  time,  he  abandoned  this  branch  of 
the  trade,  and  betook  himself  to  his  large  water- 
mill  at'Mellor,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1790." 
It  is  added  that,  on  Oldknow  retiring  from  the 
manufacture  of  fine  muslin,  Messrs.  Horrocks,  who 
had  just  established  themselves  at  Preston  as  mule- 
spinners,  took  it  up,  became  extensive  manufac- 
turers of  cloth  similar  to  that  made  by  Oldknow, 
and  supplied  the  same  market,  London.  On  the 
subsiding  of  tlie  panic  caused  by  the  French  revo- 
lution, a  market  sprung  up  on  the  Continent  for 
yams  of  all  kinds,  but  principally  for  muslin  yams 
up  to  the  highest  numbers  or  finest  qualities  that 
could  be  produced.  The  *  Encyclop»dia  Britan- 
nica '  states  that  muslin  began  to  be  made  nei^ly 
at  the  same  time  at  Bolton,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley ; 
each  place  adopting  the  peculiar  description  of 
fabric  which  resembled  most  those  goods  which  it 
had  been  accustomed  to  manufacture,  a  judicious 
arrangement  which  enabled  each  place  to  maintain 
a  superiority  in  one  particular  article.  In  a  report 
made  in  the  year  1793  by  a  select  committee  of 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  upon  the  Bri« 
tish  cotton  manufacture,  it  is  said  that  '*  every 
shop  offers  British  muslins  for  sale  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  of  more  elegant  patterns  than  those 
of  India,  for  one-fourth,  or  perhaps  more  than  one- 
third,  less  in  price ;"  a  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  British  manufactures  which  carries  more  weight 
than  almost  any  other  that  could  be  adduced.* 

Respecting  the  rise  of  another  branch  of  the 
British  cotton-manufacture,  that  of  lace,  Dr.  Ure 
states  that  the  first  machine  for  making  lace  with 
a  stocking-frame  was  constmcted  in  1777,  and 
that  its  invention  had  been  claimed  both  for  Mr. 
Robert  Frost  and  for  a  poor  workman  of  Notting- 
ham named  Holmes.  He  adds  that  this  was,  ere 
long,  superseded  by  the  point-net  machine,  the 
ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  John  Lindley,  senior, 

Increuing.'*  «•  In  the  year  178S,"  he  addt,  "there  were  aboTe  a 
thouiand  looms  aet  up  in  Glasgow  for  that  most  beneficial  article,  in 
which  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  mechanic  raise  tlie  raw  mkterial  to 
twenty  times  the  value  it  wu  of  when  imnoTVeA"-~JMnaU  of  Com- 
,  iv.  80. 


on  whose  death  a  patent  was  obtained  for  an  im- 
provement on  the  same  principle,  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Chapelbar ;  and  that  a  further  improvement  on 
the  machine  was  effected  by  Mr.  Hiram  Flint. 
Upon  this  account  Messrs.  Boden  and  Morley, 
lace-manufacturers  at  Derby,  remark,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  Dr.  Ure,  that  various  kinds  of  net- work 
were  made  from  the  stocking-frame  prior  to  the 
date  above  given,  none  of  which,  however,  much 
resembled  lace-net,  until  the  invention  of  a  fabric 
called  square-net,  for  which  Frost  had  a  patent. 
"  This,"  they  add,  *'  was  soon  superseded  by  the 
invention  of  poi&wTnet,  the  most  perfect  descrip- 
tion of  net-W(  ik  ever  produced  from  the  stocking- 
frame,"  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  by  Holmes.  "  This  invention,  however," 
they  say, ''  only  went  to  show  that  by  a  [new  and 
particular  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  loop  upon 
the  stocking-frame  a  beautiful  kind  of  net-work 
could  be  made,  but  how  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished with  facility  was  still  wanting.  This  was 
effected  by  the  addition  or  appendage  to  the 
stocking-frame  called  the  point-net  machine,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  united 
ingenuity  of  several  individuals.  Two  persons  of 
the  names  of  Flint  and  Morris  are  supposed  to 
have  assisted,  but  what  share  they  had  in  it  it  is 
difficult  to  determine."  Dr.  Ure  observes  that 
"  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  nearly 
the  whole  of  machine-made  lace  was  pi-oduced 
from  these  point-net  macliines — mechanisms  pro- 
bably more  delicate  than  any  other  ever  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  either  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere.'*  There  were,  he  says  further,  not  less 
than  1000  such  machines  then  in  active  work.* 

In  the  last  Book  mention  was  made  of  the  re- 
peal, in  1774,  of  an  act  which  had  prohibited  the 
printing  of  British  calicoes,  and  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  of  3d.  per  square  yard  upon  them.  By 
three  several  additions  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  duties  charged  upon  exciseable  articles, 
the  last  of  which  was  made  in  1782,  fifteen  per 
cent,  was  added  to  this  duty;  and  in  1784,  when 
other  new  taxes  were  imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  an 
act  t  was  passed  laying  a  further  duty  of  id.  per 
yard  on  both  cotton  and  mixed  goods,  bleached  as 
well  as  printed,  if  under  Ss,  per  yard  in  value,  and 
2d.  per  yard  if  above  that  value;  and  charging  the 
additional  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  this  extra  tax  aft 
well  as  upon  the  original  3a.  per  yard.  This  act 
also  compelled  bleachers  to  take  out  licences, 
which  were  taxed.     "These  impositions,"  says 


v>ommercc,  an.  -  jL«ace,  on  toe  auinomy  ox  a  wotk  on  jti«si 
Lace^  by  Gravenor  Henson.  He  states  that  a  frame- work  ki 
Nottingbam,  named  Hammond,  about  the  year  1768.  was  the  t 
made  lace  bv  machinery,  the  idea  having  struck  him  while 


•  Baines's  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  pp.  384, 335 :  Ure*s 
Cotton  Uanufactore  of  Great  Britain,  i.  279. 


•  Cotton  Manulkctaze  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  342.  348;  4ft0,  4»1.  A 
somewhat  different  account  is  given  ia  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  Dictionary  of 
Commerce,  art. '  Lace,*  on  the  authority  of  a  work  on  Hosiery  and 
*         '     "  "  He  states  that  a  frame-work  knittrr  of 

"  I  first  who 

,.  „ while  looking 

at  tiie  broad  lace  on  his  wife's  cap,  that  he  could  fkbrioate  a  similar 
article  by  means  of  hb  stocking-frame.  Mr.  M'CuUoch  ftirther  states 
that  "  the  first  machine  oeteosibly  for  lace  (introduced  at  Nottinghain 
about  the  same  period  br  A.  Else  and  Harvey,  of  London)  was  called 
a  pin-machine,  for  making  single-press  point'net  in  imitation  of  the 
Brussels  ground;'*  that  "in  1782,  the  warp-frame  waa  introduced, 
which  is  still  iu  use  for  makioK  warp-lace :  and  that  iii  1799,  alter 
many  attempts,  the  bMm-ngt  machine  was  invented,"  although  it  was 
not  completely  successrul  nntil  it  was  improved  lyy  Mr.  U«ialiooat» 
several  years  later. 

t  U  Geo.  III.,  c.  40  (second  leiaioa). 
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Baines,  "excited  great  alarm  and  discootent 
throughout  Lancashire  and  all  the  cotton-manu- 
facturing districts  of  England  and  Scotland ;  pe- 
titioDB  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  memorials 
tb  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were  sent  up,  repre- 
senting that  these  new  duties  would  crush  the 
rising  manufacture,  and  render  the  English  alto- 
gether unable  to  compete  with  Indian  goods 
brouffht  from  a  country  producing  the  raw  ma- 
teriafand  every  article  used  in  the  manufacture, 
and  where  labour  was  exceedingly  cheap.  Depu- 
tations were  also  sent  from  Manchester,  Bolton, 
and  other  places,  to  remonstrate  with  the  minister ; 
the  manufacturers  were  heard  by  counsel  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  in  the  session  of  1785,  and  much 
evidence  was  given ;  and  so  forcible  were  the  re- 
presentations made,  that  Mr.  Pitt  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  bring  in  a  short  bill*  repealing  all  the 
new  duties  imposed  by  the  bill  of  the  preceding 
year  on  the  linen  and  cotton  manufactures.  The 
repeal  was  celebrated  as  a  jubilee  in  Lancashire, 
and  when  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  and  Mr.  Richard- 
Bon,  who  had  been  especially  active  in  the  applica- 
tion to  government,  returned  from  London,  they 
were  honoured  with  a  triumphal  entrance  into 
Manchester,  being  met  by  a  procession  which  ex- 
tended nearlv  from  that  town  to  Stockport  (about 
seven  miles)  and  which  is  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  mbst  joyous  and  splendid  processions  ever  seen 
in  Lancaslure.  The  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
and  Bolton  presented  silver  cups  to  these  gentle- 
men, with  inscriptions  acknowledging  their  valu- 
able exertions. "t  The  necessities  of  government, 
however,  were  so  pressing  that  heavy  duties  were 
again  imposed  upon  printed,  though  not  upon 
bleached  goods,  by  another  act  X  passed  at*  a  later 
period  in  the  same  session,  which  rendered  all  such 
goodsi  if  formed  wholly  or  partially  of  cotton,  liable 
to  a  dtity  of  2d.  per  yard  in  addition  to  the  3d, 
imposed  by  the  act  of  1114,  if  the  value  exceeded 
1*.  Bd.y  and  was  under  3^.  per  yard ;  or  tb  a  duty 
of  4rf.  per  yard  if  the  value  exceeded  the  latter 
amount.  Thus,  with  the  additional  fifteen  per 
cent,  above  mentioned,  the  total  duty  on  the  former 
(ilass  of  goods  was  5}rf.,  and  that  on  the  latter 
class  something  less  than  Sid,  per  yard.  On  the 
consolidation  of  the  customs  and  excise  duties  in 
1187  all  these  duties  were  abolished,  and  cotton, 
Unen,  or  mixed  eoods  of  every  kind  were  subjected 
to  a  duty  of  3^a,  per  square  yard  when  printed  or 
dyed,  the  whole  of  which  was  to  be  returned  on 
such  goods  as  might  be  exported.  Foreign  cali- 
cbes  or  muslins  printed  in  this  country  were  to  be 
liable  to  double  the  above  duty. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  foreign  trade  in  Bri- 
tish cotton  goods  an  act  was  passed  in  1183§  to 
allow  bounties  upon  their  exportation;  and  by 
another  act  ||  of  the  same  session  drawbacks  Were 
allowed  upon  soap,  starch,  and  other  necessary 
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articles  used  in  dressing  or  finishing  any  goods 
made  of  flax  or  cotton  (with  the  exception  of 
linens,  which  previously  had  a  similar  pririlege), 
the  high  duties  tipon  such  articles  having  profit 
a  serious  obstruction  to  the  growth  of  those  mans- 
factures.  These  acts,  being  for  limited  peiiodi, 
were  repeatedly  renewed  before  the  dose  of  the 
century.  The  high  duties  charged  on  the  impoh 
tation  of  foreign  mualii^s,  calicoes,  and  nankeens 
haring  been  found  to  encourage  smuggling,  were, 
in  1183,  commuted  into  a  duty  of  eighteen  per 
cent,  upon  their  selling  value,  of  which  ten  per  cent 
was  to  Dt  returned  on  exportation.^  A  few  yean 
later,  owing  partly  to  the  great  increase  of  the 
home  maniHacture,  and  partly  to  the  accumultdoQ 
of  an  unusually  large  stock  of  goods  in  the  wm- 
houkes  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  compedtioo 
arose  between  the  British  and  forrign  fibna 
which  greatly  depressed  the  prices  of  both,  and  » 
alarmed  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  tbt 
they  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Tnde 
charging  the  company  with  having  purposely  ao^ 
mented  the  quantity  of  their  imports,  and  hmered 
their  prices,  in  order  to  ruin  them  and  to  dettror 
British  industry,  that  they  might  favour  their  own 
subjects  in  Hindustan,  and  increase  theiroommerc& 
The  substance  of  this  memorial  was  communicited 
to  the  East  India  Company,  whoee  answer  connoced 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Cknmcil  that  the  impositioi 
of  such  restrictions  as  the  manufacturers  oiled 
for  upon  their  bales  of  foreign  cotton  goods  woaU 
be  prejudicial  to  the  home  manufacture,  would 
throw  their  trade  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
would  lead  to  very  extensive  smu^ling  for  howt 
consumption.  "  And,  indeed,"  obMrves  Mscpher 
son,  **  when  we  consider  that  all  East  luiksk  goodi 
are  sold  by  public  sale,  it  is  evident  that  tiled^ 
mand  must  entirely  regulate  the  price,  whidi  is 
fixed  by  the  buyers  themselves ;  for  no  one  can 
suppose  that  the  Company  refused  to  take  as  good 
a  price  as  they  could  get**  "  Neither,**  he  addi, 
^  was  the  glut  of  goods,  which  now  came  into  the 
market  and  pres^  so  hard  upon  the  man\i£tf- 
turers  at  the  time,  permanently  hurtful  to  tbezm 
but  rather  highly  beneficial ;  for  it  called  into  m- 
ployment  a  vast  number  of  hawkers  of  mnalin&i 
&c.,  who,  by  dint  of  low  prices,  diffused  a  taste 
for  those  ffoods  in  the  remotest  villages  of  the 
kingdom,  where  they  had  scarcely  ever  been  sees 
before,  and  thereby  paved  the  way  to  a  gteatlj 
extended  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  Britith 
as  well  as  the  Indian  looms,  by  which  the  regular 
sales  of  both  are  augmented  at  least  a  hundred- 
fold."t  Notwithstanding  the  able  defence  ofeied 
by  the  East  India  Company  on  this  occasion,  the 
rates  of  duty  upon  imported  cotton  goods  weit 
repeatedly  raised  between  1161  and  thecloaeof 
this  period.  From  a  statement  given  by  Baioes 
on  government  authority  it  appears,  that  in  1781 
white  calicoes  were  charged  5a.  3d,  per  piece  (a 
piece  being  ten  yards  long  when  not  more  than  a 
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yard  and  a  (quarter  wide,  and  8iz  yards  long  when 
thort  that  width),  and  16/.  lOt.  per  cent,  on  the 
value;  and  East  India  muslins  and  nankeens  were 
charged  18/.  per  cent.,  ad  valorem.  These  rates 
were  gradually  increased  until,  in  1802,  they 
amounted  to  6«.  Sd.  per  piece,  and  27/.  U.  Id.  per 
cent,  ad  valorem^  in  the  former,  and  30/.  15«.  9d. 
per  cent,  ad  vahrem^  in  the  hitter  case.  Dyed 
East  India  goods  were  totally  prohibited.  * 

Having,  in  a  previous  page,  given  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the 
cotton-manufacture  about  1787,  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  period  embraced  in  this 
Book,  it  would  have  been  desurable,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  to  present  a  similar  statement  for 
tiie  close  of  the  century.  For  this,  however,  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  data ;  and  Macpher- 
son,  after  giving  some  conjectural  estimates  of  the 
extent  of  die  manufacture,  under  the  year  1800, 
con^sttes  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed to  him  by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  the 
head  of  some  of  the  greatest  manufiEu:turing  esta- 
blishments in  the  kingdom,  that  the  obj^t  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  individual  investigation.  For 
Scotland,  as  being  a  much  narrower  field  than  the 
whole  island  of  Great  Britain,  such  data  could  be 
more  readily  obtained;  and  he  therefore  gives,  on 
the  authority  of  Brown's  *  History  of  Glasgow,*  an 
estimate,  made  in  1796,  of  the  Scottish  cotton- 
manufactures,  which  he  deems  a  near  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth,  and  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  water-mills  was  then  increased  to 
39,  more  dian  double  the  number  reported  nine  or 
ten  years  previously.  These  mills  worked  124,800 
spindles,  and  their  cost,  including  both  machinery 
and  spindles,  may  have  averaged  10,000/.  each, 
making  390,000/.  in  the  whole.  There  were  also 
1200  common  jennies  of  84  spindles  each,  which, 
at  61.  per  jenny,  would  cost  7200/.,  and  600  mule- 
jennies  of  144  spindles  each,  the  cost  of  which  is 
given  as  30/.  each,  or  18,000/.  in  the  whole :  thus 
making  a  grand  total  of  312,000  spindles,  '*  work- 
ing," it  is  stated,  **  by  day  and  night,"  and  a  total 
capital  in  machinery  and  buildings,  including 
75,000/.  for  the  buildmgs  containing  the  jennies, 
of  490,200/.  The  number  of  people  employed,  of 
both  sexes,  is  estimated  at  25,000,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  spinners,  there  were  in  Scotland,  it 
is  stated,  38,815  weavers  employed  in  the  cotton- 
manufacture  ;  12,938  women  employed  in  winding 
warp  and  weft;  and,  supposing  one-third  of  the 
muslin  produced  to  be  adorned  with  tambouring 
or  needle-work,  105,000  women  and  girls,  mostly 
the  latter,  employed  in  that  department;  thus 
making  a  grand  total  of  181,753  persons  deriving 
subsistence  immediately  from  the  cotton-manufiEtc- 
ture  in  Scotland.  Macpherson  adds  that  it 
had  increased  very  much  between  1796  and 
IBOO.t 

The  origin  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Ireland 
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is  very  briefly  noticed  in  die  preceding  Book,* 
where  it  is  shown  that  it  had  existed  for  a  very  few 
years  only  before  the  commencement  of  this  period. 
Lord  Sheffield,  however,  in  1785,  observes,  that, 
though  the  manufacture  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  above  four  or  five  years  in  Ireland,  it 
seemed  *'  already  to  have  taken  root^  and  to  be 
well  established."  *'  It  is  computed,"  he  adds, 
'*  that  near  30,000  people  are  employed  in  it :  if 
it  be  true,  its  progress  indeed  has  been  rapid ;  but 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  fabrics  of  Manchester 
are  vet  materially  rivalled,  except  it  should  be  in 
the  home  consumption  of  Ireland."  Those  fabrics 
which  were  composed  of  a  mixture  of  linen  and 
cotton  were  said  to  be  made  better  in  Ireland  than 
in  England.  The  cotton  manufacture  was,  in  this 
early  stage,  liberally  encouraged  by  the  Irish 
|;ovemment,  and  it  was  consequently  establii^ed 
m  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  once.  One  per- 
son in  Dublin  had,  within  three  years,  made  95 
carding-machines,  394  jennies  for  70  threads  each, 
and  more  than  50  jennies  for  spinning  wool. 
*^  The  principal  establishment  of  this  manufac- 
ture," observes  Lord  Sheffield,  "is  at  the  new 
town  called  Prosperous,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
on  the  borders  of  the  bog  of  Allen,  now  a  consider- 
able place  (a  note  adds  that  it  had  about  3000  in- 
habitants), but  where  there  was  only  one  small 
cottage  four  years  ago."  This  establishment  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  public  spirit  of  Captain  Brooke. 
Several  other  factones  are  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer,  who  notices  a  disadvantage  which  they  la- 
boured under  fix)m  the  dissolute  and  unsteady 
character  of  many  of  the  Englishmen  employed  in 
teaching  or  superintending  the  workpeople,  most 
of  whom  were  induced  to  go  to  Ireland  on  account 
of  debts  contracted  at  home.  He  also  alludes  to 
the  growing  evils  of  infant  labour,  observing  that 
many  children,  as  younp;  as  five  or  six  years,  were 
employed  at  wages  varying  from  sixpence  to  thir- 
teen pence  per  week,  and  that  they  were  sometimes 
employed  all  night.  "  The  macmnery,"  he  adds, 
"  moves  smoother  if  kept  constantly  at  work :  it 
therefore  goes  day  and  night,  and  consequently 
requires  constant  attendance."  t  Dr.  Ure  states 
that  in  1800,  only  twenty-three  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enterprise  by  Joy  and  MacCabe,| 
'*  it  appeared  in  evidence  before  parliament  that 
the  cotton  manufacture  which  they  had  introduced, 
gave  employment  to  13,500  working  people,  and, 
including  fdl  manner  of  persons  occupied  in  vari- 
ous ways,  to  37,000,  within  a  circuit  of  only  ten 
miles,  but  comprehending  within  its  bounds  the 
towns  of  Belfast  and  lisbum."  Nor  were  these 
advances  confined  to  the  department  of  spinning ; 

•  Vd.  i.  pp.  596.  599. 
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X  The  lint  or  thete  penons  is  the  Robert  Joy  mentioned  in  p.  596  of 
onr  first  Tolume,  and  MacCabe  was  one  of  hi«  partners.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  Dr.  Ure*s  statement,  at  what  precise  time  they  suceeeded 
iu  establishing  the  cotton  manubctore  at  Belfkst»  but  from  the  above 
ram&rk  it  woold  seem  to  have  been  about  1777.  From  the  passage 
quoted  in  vol.  t.  it  appears  that  Joy  eonoeived  his  plan  jome  years 
earlier.  The  above  details  are  from  tho  flnt  volume  of  the  Cotton 
Mannfkctaxt  of  Great  Britain,  p.  S67. 
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the  manufacture  of  cottons,  dimities,  and  Marseilles- 
quilting  having  heen  introduced  and  encouraged 
by  Joy  and  the  other  projectors,  who  assisted  and 
succeeded  him ;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  less  than 
ten  years  from  their  first  introduction  into  the 
country,  several  thousand  looms  were  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  towns  of  Belfast, 
Lisburo,  and  Hillsborough. 

An  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  North  America,  in  a  work  recently 
published  by  Mr.  James  Montgomery,*  states  that 
as  early  as  the  year  1787  a  society  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia  *'  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufac- 
tures and  the  Useful  Arts,"  by  which  some  progress 
was  made,  though  with  very  rude  machinery,  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  linen  and  cotton  goods. 
Shortly  before  this  society  was  formed,  two  me- 
chanics named  Barr,  from  Scotland,  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Orr,  of  East  Bridgewater,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  to  make  machinery  for 
carding,  spinning,  and  roving;  and  in  1786  they 
received  a  public  reward  for  their  exertions. 
Another  machine  was  made  in  1-787,  for  the  same 
gentleman,  by  an  English  midshipman  named 
Somers ;  and  these  machines,  the  ftrst,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  were  ever  made  in  the  United  States 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  were  publicly  ex- 
hibited and  explained  by  Mr.  Orr.  The  first  im- 
portant company  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  was  formed  at  Beverley,  Massachusetts,  in 
1787;  but  "the  difficulties  under  which  they  la- 
boured ;  the  extraordinary  loss  of  materials  in  the 
instruction  of  their  servants  and  workmen ;  the 
high  prices  of  machines  unknown  to  their  me- 
chanics, and  both  intricate  and  difficult  in  their  con- 
struction, together  with  other  incidents  which  usually 
attend  a  new  business,  were  such,  that  the  com- 
pany were  put  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
state  legislature  for  assistance,  to  save  them  from 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  alto- 
gether." In  their  petition,  dated  June  2,  1790, 
they  stated  that  their  expenditure  had  already 
amounted  to  nearly  4000/.,  and  that  a  further  out- 
lay was  necessary,  to  enable  them  to  meet  which 
the  sum  of  1000/.  was  granted  by  the  state.  Cotton- 
spinning  was  commenced  in  Rhode  Island  in  1788; 
but  some  of  the  first  machines,  which  were  made 
from  information  derived,  through  Mr.  Orr,  from 
emigrants,  were  so  imperfect,  that  an  attempt  to 
drive  them  by  means  of  a  water-wheel  failed. 
While  these  and  other  efforts  were  making  under 
every  disadvantage  arising  from  inexperience  and 
the  rudeness  of  the  mechanism  employed,  England 
was  enjoying  all  the  benefits  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  Ark  Wright's  and  Crompton's  beau- 
tiful machines,  which  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the 
British  government  endeavoiured  to  retain  for  the 

*  The  work  is  entitled  '  A  Practical  Detail  of  the  Cotton  Manafac- 
tare  of  the  United  Stetes  of  Americn:  and  the  state  of  the  eotton 
manafactnre  of  that  eonntry  cootnisted  and  compared  with  that  of 
Great  Britain  ;*  and  it  was  published  at  Glasgow  in  1840.  The  author, 
who  has  pablished  other  works  on  ootton-spinniny,  left  Scotland  in 
1836,  and  became  superintendent  of  factories  at  Soco,  iu  the  sUte  of 
Maine.  He  refers  to  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  as  his  principal  au- 
thority for  his  historical  details. 


sole  use  of  this  country.  Every  effort  to  obtain 
models  or  drawings,  of  the  machinery  used  in 
England  proved,  for  a  considerable  time,  utterly 
vain;  and  the  difficulties  of  those  who  were 
striving  to  establish  the  cotton-pianufacture  in  the 
United  States  were  increased  by  circumstances 
which,  by  embarrassing  the  BritiBh  manufacturers, 
led  to  the  exportation  of  great  quantities  of  their 
goods  at  reduced  prices.  Many  of  these  were  soit 
to  the  United  States,  where  agents  were  appointed 
to  manage  the  sales,  and,  in  order  to  encours^ 
the  trade,  long  credits,  sometinies  extending  to 
eighteen  months,  were  given.  Such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cotton-manufacture  in  the  United 
States  in  1790,  when  the  main  difficulty  was  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  who  has,  Montgo- 
mery observes,  been  justly  called  the  Father  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  America.  .Slater  was 
a  native  of  Belper,  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Stnitt,  at 
Milford.  After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  was  for  some  time  employed  by 
Mr.  Strutt  in  superintending  new  works  which  be 
was  erecting.  .  Having  heard  rumours  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  American  government  for  informa- 
tion respecting  British  cotton- machinery,  he 
formed  the  determination  of  emigrating  to  the 
States,  where  he  hoped  to  bring  his  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience  into  profitable  exercise.  He 
continued  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Strutt  afier 
forming  this  determination,  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  difficult  undertaking ;  it  being  ne- 
cessary that  he  should,  without  the  aid  of  any 
patterns  or  drawings,  which  would  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  vigilance  of  the  custom-house 
officers,  ''be  fully  qualified  to  superintend  the 
building  and  arrangement  of  the  mills,  the  con- 
struction of  the  machinery,  and  to  direct  the 
details  of  the  manufacture,  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  individual."  He  went  to  New  York  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1789 ;  but  he  soon  left 
that  city  for  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  entered  into  engagements  with  Messrs.  Almy 
and  Brown,  who  had  been  coimected  with  some  of 
the  earlier  experiments  which  have  been  alluded 
to.  Having  constructed  the  first  machinery  £at 
carding  and  spinning  cotton  upon  Arkwright's 
principle,  almost  entirely  with  his  own  hands,  he 
set  it  in  operation  about  the  close  of  the  year  1790, 
at  the  village  of  Pawtucket,  near  Providence  ;  the 
machinery,  which  had  72  spindles,  being  worked 
by  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  fulling-mill.  In 
1793  Messrs.  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slater  built  a 
small  mill  at  Pawtucket,  aud  they  subsequently 
extended  their  operations  as  their  prospects  im- 
proved. Montgomery  observes  that  "Mr.  Slater 
laboured  under  every  disadvantage  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  machinery ;  for,  although  he  had 
perfect  confidence  iu  his  own  remembrance  of 
every  part  and  pattern,  and  in  his  ability  to  per- 
fect the  work  according  to  his  agreement,  yet  he 
found  it  difficult  to  get  mechanics  who  could  make 
anything  like  his  models,"    His  greatest  difficulty 
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■was  to  get  card-sheets  suitable  for  his  machinery, 
hut  his  perseverance  overcame  that  and  all  other 
difficulties ;  "  and  his  case,"  it  is  observed  in  the 
-work  from  which  these  facts  are  obtained,  '*  fur- 
nishes another  bright  example  of  the  never-failing 
success  which  always  attends  patience  and  perse- 
verance in  the  pursuit  of  any  laudable  object."* 
Another  important  point  in  the  history  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  in  America  is  the  invention,  in 
1793,  of  an  ingenious  machine  called  the  saw-gin^ 
for  separating  cotton-wool  from  the  seeds  which 
are  enveloped  in  it  as  it  grows.     Before  the  inven- 
tion of  this  machine  "  the  wool  of  the  green-seeded 
cotton  could  not  be  separated  from  the  seed,"  ob- 
serves J)r.  Ure,  "  unless  with  a  degree  of  labour 
very  discouraging  to  the  growth  of  that  hardy  and 
productive  article."     Mr.  Eli  Whitney  directed 
his  attention  to  the  contrivance  of  a  machine  for 
eflFecting  this  object,  and  succeeded  in  producing 
one  which  would  separate  more  cotton  from  the 
seed  in  one  day  by  the  labour  of  ohe  man  than 
could  be  done  by  the  previous  methods  in  a  month. 
"  The  construction  of  this  instrument,"  according 
to  the  authority  just  quoted, "  was  an  event  of  such 
consequence  as  to  excite  an  universal  interest  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  where  Mr.  Whitney  then 
lived  in  narrow  circumstance8,'under  the  roof  of  an 
hospitable  friend.     Neither  the  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice nor  the  fear  of  the  law  could  restrain  the  eager 
crowds  from  breaking  into  his  workshop  by  night, 
and  carrying  off  his  wonder-working  tool."     In 
this  dishonourable  way  the  public  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  invention  before  it  was  completed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Whitney,  and  before  he  could 
obtain  the  protection  of  a  patent,  which,  however, 
he  immediately  procured.     The  numerous  surrep- 
titious machines  which  were  made  with  such  slight 
variations  as  might  afford  a  colourable  plea  for 
depriving  him  of  his  patent  right  involved  him  in 
vexatious  and  almost  ruinous  litigation;  but  at 
length,  in  1801,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
purchased  a  licence  for  the  use  of  the  machine  in 
that  State  for  the  sum  of  5000  dollars,  and  in  the 
next  year  a  similar  arrangement  was  made  for 
North  Carolina,  where  a  tax  of  2$,  6d.  per  saw  was 
laid  upon  the  machines  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
for  the  benefit  of  ^the  patentee.     Much,  however, 
of  the  money  thus  raised  in  the  Carolinas  was  ex- 
pended in  fruitless  litigation  with  the  piratical 
invaders  of  his  privilege  in  Georgia ;  so  that  this 
ingenious  inventor,  whose  machine  is  said  to  have 
raised  the  value  of  land  in  the  Southern  States  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  was  in  the  end  most 
inadequately  rewarded.f 

Lord  Sheffield,  wTiting  about  the  commencement 
cflF  the  year  1785,  observes  that  France  was  then 
taking  every  step  to  rival  and  surpass  our  cotton- 
manufactures.  "  The  French,"  he  says,  "  have 
got  our  spinning-machines  for  cotton,  and,  if  they 
have  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  manufacture  and 
steadiness,  they  will  be  able  from  the  lower  price 

*  Montgomery,  ftp.  141  158. 
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of  labour  to  undersell  us."  He  adds  that  Rouen 
had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  superiority  of 
Manchester  goods,  but  that  it  was  beginning  to 
revive.  "Two  mills  on  Arkwright's  principle," 
he  states,  "  are  now  erecting  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rouen  :  they  have  already  most  of  his  ma- 
chinery, and,  lest  capital  should  be  wanting,  go- 
vernment supplies  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
Mr.  Holker,*  whose;  abilities  this  country  so  fool- 
ishly lost,  is  at  the  head  of  the  manufacture  with 
a  considerable  pension  from  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, "t  Spinning-machines  were  also,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  set  up  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyons;  and  Saint- Fond,  writing  before  the 
close  of  the  century,  states  that  such  were  erected 
in  several  departments,  where  they  were  constantly 
employed.  Dr.  Ure  give*,  in  the  brief  n'oticc  of 
the  French  cotton -manufacture  in  the  preface  to 
his  *  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain.'  an 
account  of  the  quantity  of  cotton-wool  consumed  in 
France  in  1798  and  several  succeeding  years,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  the  five  years  from  1798  to 
1802  the  quantity  averaged  12,228,800  lbs.  In 
1798  it  was  18,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1800  only 
6,726,000  lbs.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
a  spinning-miH,  the  first  set  up  in  Saxony,  was 
erected  in  1799  at  Schemnitz,  by  Messrs.  Barnard 
and  Brothers,  aided  by  an  English  mechanic. t 

Respecting  the  linen-manufacture  very  little 
need  be  said  in  this  Book.  The  various  acts  enu- 
merated in  a  previous  page  §  for  granting  bounties 
on  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods,  for  allowing 
drawbacks  on  articles  used  in  their  manufacture, 
and  for  imposing  duties  upon  them,  all  apply  in  a 
similar  manner  to  fabrics  of  linen  ;  and  these  are 
all  that  need  be  noticed  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  manufacture.  The  introduction  of  automatic 
machinery  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  cotton- 
manufacture  naturally  led  to  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  similar  advantages  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  textile  fabrics.  The  mechanical 
difficulties  attending  the  spinning  of  flax  by  ma- 
chinery were  not,  however,  successfully  met  by  any 
contrivance  invented  during  this  period.  Saint- 
Fond,  in  his  account  of  the  manufactures  of  Perth, 
notices  the  perfection  of  the  weaving  process,  to 
insure  which  he  states  that  the  manufacturers 
made  use  of  a  kind  of  small  microscope  for  ex- 
amining every  piece  of  cloth.  The  wholesale 
dealers,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  made  use 
of  this  instrument,  which  they  seem  to  have  de- 
sired to  keep  secret.     Saint-Fond,  however,  pro- 

*  Thii  anpean  to  be  the  person  to  whom  Saint* Fond  refers  as  an 
Intelligent  £nglt»hman  who  introdnced  eotton  machinery  into  Prance 
and  disputed  the  merit  of  the  invention  with;  Arkwri«ht(rra«s/«, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  861,  S6S,  mAe).  Dr.  Ure  sUtes  that  *'  the  first  spinning* 
nacliine  in  France  on  the  fartory  construction  was  a  mule  hitroduced 
thither  fhim  England  in  the  year  1787,  by  M.  de  Calonne.  mhiister  of 
state."  **  This  machine."  he  adds.  "  and  others  made  in  imitation  of 
it.  were  set  fo  work  at  Rouen,  Pkris.  St.  Qoeatio.  LUle.  Amiens,  and 
also  at  Montpellier.  whkh  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  household 
cotton-trade."  He  further  slates  that  soon  after  this  period  an  attempt 
was  made  to  spin  water-twist  at  Lonviers.— CoMo*  Mamtfaetwt  of 
OrmU  Britain,  tuL  i..  Preface,  p.  zzvii. 

t  Observations  ou  the  Manulaotures,  Trade,  and  Present  Stat*  of 
Ireland,  pp.  »0S,  SU4.  note. 

t  Ure.  Cotton  Manubcture  of  Great  Britain,  i.  Preface,  xzxiv. 
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cured  one,  which  he  took  to  France,  where  Hhey 
were  soon  multiplied.  He  notices  an  extraordinary 
loom  for  weaving  very  large  bed-sheets  in  one 
piece,  and  speaks  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
table-linen  made  at  this  place,  of  which  he  was 
glad  to  take  some  specimens  to  France  by  way  of 
models  or  patterns  ror  their  imitation.  In  conti- 
nuation of  the  statements  in  the  preceding  Book,* 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  quantity  of  linen-cloth 
stamped  for  sale  in  Scotland,  as  shown  by  a  table 
in  Macpher8on,t  advanced  moderately  and  with 
tolerable  regularity  from  17,275,075  yards  in  1785 
to  24,235,633  yards  in  1800;  the  value  increasing 
in  the  same  time  from  835,081/.  to  1,047,598/. 
This  is,  it  should  be  remembered,  exclusive  of  the 
quantity  made  in  families  for  domestic  use,  which 
Macpherson  conceives  must  have  amounted  to 
several  millions  of  yards  annually.  Lord  She£Seld 
laments  that  the  qu&ntity  of  linen  made  in  England 
and  Ireland  was  not  ascertained  and  made  public, 
as  was  done  with  regard  to  that  made  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  absence  of  such  data  compelled  Macpher- 
son to  rest  his  estimate  of  the  English  linen- 
manufacture  upon  mere  conjecture.  The  former 
authority,  in  1785,  states  that  this  branch  of 
English  manufacture  was  said  to  be  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  both  Ireland  and  Scotland;  but  Mac- 
pherson, under  the  year  1800,  remarks  that,  as  it 
was  an  object  of  subordinate  importance,  the  an- 
nual amount  was  probably  rather  under  1,000,000/. 
or  less  than  that  of  Scotland  alone.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  linen  manufacture  given  in  Lord 
Sheffield's  work  on  Irish  manufactures  and  trade 
it  is  observed  that,  not  a  great  many  years  before  it 
was  published,  linen-yam  was  sent  from  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  to  be  wove  in  Holland.  "  It  was," 
says  his  lordship,  **  common  to  send  cloth  to  be 
bleached  there ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  the  better 
sort  of  the  people  of  this  island  wore  Dutch  Hol- 
land for  shirts :  this  is  now  nearly  at  an  end,  yet 
the  value  of  foreign  linens,  exclusive  of  Irish,  im- 
ported into  England,  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
foreign  manufacture.''  The  value  of  the  imports 
of  foreign  linens  was  computed  to  be,  at  the  time 
Lord  Sheffield  wrote,  about  1,000,000/.;  that  of 
the  imports  from  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  four 
years  ending  March,  1788,  was  nearly  1,500,000/. ; 
and  the  amount  brought  from  ScoUand  was  sup- 
posed to  be  near  500,000/.  Of  these  quantities 
there  were  re-exported  to  the  value  of  400,000/. 
annually,  one-half  of  which  was  said  to  consist  of 
foreign  goods.  | 

In  the  history  of  the  still  highly  important  wool- 
len manufacture,  the  first  circumstance  to  be  noticed 
in  this  period  is  the  deterioration  which  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  British  wool. 
Macpherson,  in  some  remarks  upon  this  subject 
under  the  year  1790,  after  quoUng  many  auUio- 
rities,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  more  par- 
ticularly, to  show  the  pre-eminence  formerly  ac- 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  598. 

t  Aaiula  of  Coiiiiii«ree«  W;  ftS7. 
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corded  to  English  wod,  adds,  ^^  As  it  thus  plainly 
appears  that  Spanish  wool  has  not  attained  the  su- 
periority over  other  European  wools  till  lately,* 
and  that  British  wool  was  universally  esteemed  the 
very  best  in  Europe  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  maybe  asked,  what  has  now 
become  of  the  breed  of  the  sheep  which  produced 
wool  of  such  superior  quality  ?"  The  answer,  he 
holds,  must  be  that  they  have  degencri^ ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  aome 
who  had  studied  the  subject,  was  in  some  deptt 
occasioned  by  the  enactment  of  lawa  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  wool — ^laws  intended  to  tienefit  the 
manu£u:turer,  but  which  had  had  the  effect  of 
turning  the  attention  of  farmers  rather  to  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  the  carcase  than  to  improving  or 
maintaining  the  quality  of  the  fleece,  and  had  there- 
fore led  to  the  degoieracy  of  British  wooU  and  the 
importation  of  foreign  wool  of  finer  quality.  The 
subject  was  warmly  taken  up  about  this  time  br 
the  Bath  Socie^  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agri- 
culture, Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  faj 
whom  the  respective  merits  of  various  breeds  i 
sheep  were  compared,  with  a  view  to  selecting  the 
most  advantageous.  The  Highland  Society  also 
directed  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
fine  wool  produced  by  the  ancient  British  breed  of 
sheep,  which  remained  common  in  the  Shetland 
islands,  where,  however,  from  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness, the  value  of  the  finest  wool  was  destroyed 
ly  mixing  it  with  that  of  inferior  quality.  So  de- 
ficient were  the  possessors  of  this  most  vrecUm 
wool,  as  the  best  quality  of  that  produced  by  Shet- 
land sheep  is  stylcjd,  that,  according  to  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  quoted  bj 
Macpherson,  they  worked  up  the  finest  along  witk 
the  coarse  wool  <i  inferior  sheep  in  knitting  stock- 
ings, which  they  sold  at  from  M.  to  3f .  «-pair, 
while  stockings  composed  entirely  of  the  finest 
wool  sold  as  high  as  two  guineas  a  pair ;  whence  it 
frequently  happened  that  some  of  them  contained 
as  much  fine  wool  as  was  worth  more  in  a  raw 
state  than  the  price  of  the  manufactured  stockinga.t 
The  extreme  jealousy  felt  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
portation of  wool  is  curiously  illustrated  by  an  act  J 
passed  in  1788,  in  consequence  of  the  clamoor  of 
the  wool-manufacturers,  who  alleged  that  not  less 
than  13,000  packs  of  wool  were  clandestinely  ex- 
ported every  year  to  the  Ck>ntinent,  and  demanded 
more  rigorous  laws  against  the  smuggling  of  thst 
article.  Macpherson  states  §  that  Sir  Joseph  Banb 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Young  pioved  that  the  export- 
ation was  much  less  than  the  manufacturers  as- 
serted; but  the  latter  parties  gained  their  ob- 
ject, and  the  most  stringent  regulations,  enforced 
by  penalties  and  imprisonment,  were  enacted 
against  exportation.  Even  the  carriage  of  wool, 
not  only  from  one  British  port  to  another^  but 

•  In  a  note  on  the  above  pMMge,  itieobMrvvd  Uiat  tiw  Spuiu* 
ticrib«d  Uie  improvement  of  their  wool  to  a  Meek  of  nmmdbtmlmti. 
from  the  Arabs  by  CanUnal  Ximenea,  early  in  the  ^tevtk  aentwy. 
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also  from  place  to  place  upon  the  land,  was 
guarded  by  a  multitude  of  restrictions;  and  the 
operation  of  sheep- shearing  was  not  to  be  carried 
on  at  any  place  within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  except- 
ing under  the  superintendence  of  a  revenue- officer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool 
was  encouraged  by  an  act  of  1799,*  permitting  its 
importation  from  any  place  wfiatever^  in  vessels 
belonging  to  any  neutral  country,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  a  previous  act  for  preventing 
trade  and  intercourse  with  countries  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  Britain ;  in  consequence  of  which 
act  a  supply  of  Spanish  wool  was  maintained, 
chiefly  from  Hamburg.  From  a  return  pre- 
sented to  parliament  in  the  above  year,  it  appears 
that  the  average  imports  of  Spanish  wool,  in  four 
quinquennial  periods  ending  respectively  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1716,  1787,  1792,  and  1799,  had 
been  1,578,605  lbs.,  1,975,327  lbs.,  3,1 74,429  lbs., 
and  3,800,583  lbs.,  annually.  This  extensive 
demand  for  Spanish  wool  led  to  attempts  to  na- 
turalize the  Merino  sheep  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained in  this  country,  and  also  to  improve  the 
British  breeds  by  crossing  them  with  the  Merino. 
The  king  had,  for  several  years,  kept  a  flock  of 
these  sheep  with  great  care,  and  with  such  success 
as  to  obtain  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool  equal 
in  quality  to  any  imported  Spanish  wool.  The 
manufacturers,  however,  apprehending  that  the 
Merino  wool  must  necessarily  degenerate  in  this 
country,  were  unwilling  to  offier  an  adequate  price 
for  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  king  was  obliged, 
for  some  years,  to  have  it  manufactured  into  cloth 
at  his  own  expense;  and  in  1796  and  the  suc- 
ceeding years  the  wool  was  offered  for  sale  at  any 
price  which  the  manufacturers  would  give,  in  or- 
der that  their  prejudices  might  be  removed  by 
practical  experience  of  its  superiority.  His  ma- 
jesty also  presented  one  hundred  Merino  rams,  and 
many  ewes,  to  different  persons ;  and,  to  render 
the  introduction  of  this  valuable  breed  of  sheep  still 
more  general,  he  ordered  many  to  be  publicly 
sold.  Macpherson,  after  relating  these  circum- 
stances, states  that  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
breed  of  sheep  had  been  an  object  of  the  attention 
of  the  government  of  France  for  about  thirty  years 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  the 
aheep  and  wool  were  annually  sold  by  auction.f 

In  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, the  principal  improvement  that  calls  for 
notice  under  this  period  is  the  invention,  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Carlwright,  whose  experiments  in 
power-loom  weaviug  have  been  noticed  elsewhere, 
of  machinery  for  combing  wool,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained three  patents  in  the  years  1790  and  1792. 
By  this  invention  one  man  and  five  or  six  children, 
attending  the  machine,  were  enabled  to  do  as  much 
work  as  thirty  men  could  do  in  the  old  way ;  and 
in  a  memorial  read  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1800 
the  inventor  stated  that  his  machinery  had  already 
effected  a  saving  of  40,000/.  a  year  to  the  manu- 

*  39  Geo,  HI .  r.  06. 
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facturers,  which  would  probably  ere  long  be 
greatly  increased.*  Macpherson  also  mentions 
machinery  for  the  same  purpose,  to  be  worked  by 
water,  patented  by  Mr,  William  Toplis,  in  1794, 
by  which  the  work  was  performed  in  a  superior 
manner,  and  the  interest  of  the  manufacture  was 
greatly  promoted.  The  introduction  of  such  ma- 
chinery was  warmly  opposed  by  the  wool-combers, 
whose  opposition,  however,  proved  fruitless;  but, 
in  1795  an  Act+  was  passed  to  relieve  them,  by 
allowing  them  to  take  up  and  exercise  any  other 
trade,  without  any  obstruction  from  a  statute  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  which  prohibited  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  occupations  to  persons  who  had  not 
been  regularly  apprenticed  to  them.  Cartwright's 
invention  for  a  long  time  failed  to  bring  a  suitable 
return  to  him,  as  his  machinery  was  by  some 
pirated  and  worked  in  secret,  and  by  others  openly 
imitated,  and  even  patented,  with  mere  variations ; 
but  in  the  spring  of  1800  his  patent-right  was 
established  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  which  awarded  him  damages  from  a  party 
that  had  infringed  it,  to  the  amount  of  1000/. 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  *  Transactions '  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  contains  several  letters  respecting 
attempts  making  about  the  year  1787  to  spin  wool 
much  finer  than  was  commonly  done ;  but  the  ex- 
periments appear  to  have  been  upon  the  smallest 
scale. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Welsh  voollen 
manufacture  towards  the  close  of  this  period  is 
given,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  in  Aikin's  'Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  North  VVales  and  part  of  Shropshire ;'  I 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  articles  manufac- 
tured were  webs,  flannels^  stockings,  wigs,  gloves, 
and  socks.  The  webs  called  strong  cloth^  or 
high-country  clothy  were  made  in  Merionethshire, 
chiefiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dolgelle  or 
Dolgelley  and  Machynlleth,  at  which  latter  place, 
the  writer  remarks,  *'  a  manufactory  on  a  small 
scale  has  lately  been  established ;  a  circumstance 
only  worth  notice  as  marking  the  commencement 
of  a  change  in  preparing  the  wool,  which  will  pro- 
bably soon  become  general."  "Almost  every 
little  farmer,'*  he  adds,  "  makes  webs,  and  few- 
cottages  in  these  parts  are  without  a  loom ;  all  kinds 
of  wool  are  used  iudiscriminately,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  refuse  from  the  wool-staplers  and  skin- 
ners is  collected  from  all  quarters  for  this  purpose." 
Small  cloih^  or  low-country  cloth  was  made  in 
Denbighshire,  solely  within  the  parish  of  the 
Glynn,  a  large  tract  of  country  including  Llan- 
gollen and  Corwen.  It  appears  to  have  remained 
a  purely  domestic  manufacture,  for  we  are  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  established  factory  for  it. 
Flannels,  however,  constituted  the  most  important 

*  As  we  find  no  notice  of  this  memorial  in  the  Society's '  Transac- 
tions,* the  above  and  most  of  the  other  statements  on  the  subject  of 
wool-combing  are  taken  from  Macphemon.  vol.  iv.  pp.  291.  2dt,  sml 
350.  The  remaining  particulars  are  from  the  memoir  of  Cartwrij^ht 
in  the  •  Public  Characters'  of  1800- 1801,  pp.  414,  415. 

t  85  Geo.  UI.  c.  124. 

t  Pp.  69  84.  ThU  lour,  It  should  be  remembered,  was  published 
in  1797. 
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of  the  Welsh  manufactures.  They  were  chiefly 
produced  in  Montgomeryshire,  but  not  confined  to 
that  county,  being  made  in  various  places  within  a 
circle  of  about  twenty  miles  round  Welshpool,  In 
this,  as  in  other  departments  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, the  factory  sysftm  had  made  so  little  pro- 
gress, that  there  was  but  one  flannel  manufactory 
of  any  note  in  Wales.  This  establishment,  which 
had  existed  about  seven  years,  was  at  Dolobran, 
near  Pool,  and  was  said  to  be  a  parish  concern. 
There  were  a  few  other  infant  factories  at  New- 
town, Machynlleth,  and  other  places,  but  they  were 
of  little  importance.  In  Shropshire,  where  also 
the  flannel  manufacture  was  carried  on,  the  greater 
wealth  of  those  engaged  in  it  had  led  to  the  more 
general  introduction  of  machinery  instead  of  ma- 
nual labour.  '*  Several  individuals  in  Shrewsbury 
and  its  neighbourhood,"  observes  our  authority, 
*'  employ  themselves  successfully  in  this  business ; 
but  by  far  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  kind  is 
a  fBictory  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Shrewsbury, 
at  a  place  called  the  Isle,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Cooke  and  Mason,  and  erected  three  years  ago." 
The  machinery  was  impelled  by  water-power 
derived  from  the  river  Severn.  It  is  remarked 
that  the  increasing  demand  for  Welsh  woollens, 
and  the  competition  existing  among  the  drapers 
of  Shrewsbury,  placed  the  Welsh  manufacturers 
in  a  very  advantageous  position ;  since  they  had 
been  enabled  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  goods,  for 
which  they  could  always  command  ready  money, 
while  they  were  in  a  great  measure  saved  from 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  distributing  them  to 
the  English  markets.  The  scanty  population  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  possession  of 
numerous  streams  admirably  adapted  for  impelling 
the  machinery  of  water-mills,  are  urged  as  indi- 
cative of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  mechanical  in  aid  of  manual  labour ;  and  in  con- 
clusion it  is  observed — **  With  the  general  adoption 
of  machines  the  manufacturers  will  become  large 
capitalists,  as  is  already  the  case  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire ;  and  the  influx  of  money  will  ena- 
ble the  farmers  to  improve  their  breed  of  sheep, 
and  bestow  some  culture  on  the  extensive  moun- 
tainous tracts  that,  as  yet,  have  been  committed  to 
the  care  of  nature  alone.  The  present  infant  fac- 
tories contain  the  rudiments  of  future  prosperity ; 
one  successful  effort  will  produce  many  other 
vigorous  exertions;  the  manufacturers,  become 
rich,  will  not  abandon  to  the  English  drapers  the 
advantages  of  preparing  their  rough  goods  for  the 
foreign  and  domestic  markets,  nor  to  the  London 
and  Liverpool  merchants  the  profits  of  exporting 
them ;  and,  though  one  attempt  to  erect  Barmouth 
into  a  magazine  for  supplying  foreign  markets 
with  Welsh  manufactures  has  failed,  a  second 
may  succeed,  and  thus  the  whole  profits  of  an  ex- 
tensive national  concern  will  circulate  through,  and 
invigorate,  every  part  of  the  province  where  it 
originates." 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  aa  shown  by  a  table  given 


by  Macpherson,*  went  on  steadily  increasing  from 
1785  to  the  close  of  the  century;  the  quantitr 
milled  at  the  fulling-mills  in  that  district  having 
been,  in  1785, 157,275  pieces,  containing  4,844,855 
yards  of  broad,  and  116,036  pieces,  containiii| 
3,409,178  yards  of  narrow  cloth ;  in  1790, 172,5^ 
pieces,  or  5,151,677  yards  of  broad,  and  140,401 
pieces,  or  4,582,122  yards  of  narrow  cloth;  in 
1795, 250,993  pieces,  or  7,759,907  yards  of  biotd, 
and  155,087  pieces,  or  5,172,511  yards  of  narrow 
cloth;  and  in  1800,  285,851  pieces,  containini 
9,263,966  yards  of  broad,  and  169,262  pieco, 
containing  6,014,420  yards  of  narrow  clo^ 
Kerseymeres,  which  had  become  an  article  of  coo- 
siderable  importance,  are  not  included  in  the 
account  from  which  the  preceding  figures  are  ob- 
tained. Since  there  do  not  exist  any  reguls 
official  accounts  of  other  branches  of  the  woolks 
manufacture,  the  various  estimates  which  hare 
been  made  respecting  it  necessarily  rest  in  some 
degree  upon  conjectural  data,  and  must  therefore 
be  received  with  caution.  Macpherson  appends 
to  the  statement  just  quoted  some  calculBtiom 
founded  upon  evidence  laid  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1800,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  72,734  packs  of  wool,  of  240  Ibi. 
each,  ot  the  average  value  of  11/.  per  pack,  or 
800,074/.  in  the  whole,  had  been  in  the  precediii| 
year  manufactured  in  the  above  district  into 
272,755  pieces  of  broad  cloth,  of  the  value  of 
3,795, 157/.9  &n  estimate  which  makes  the  avenge 
value  more  than  13/.  18^.  per  piece,  which  Mac- 
pherson thinks  must  be  too  high,  unless  the  pro- 
portion of  fine  goods  was  greater  than  can  be  rea- 
sonably supposed ;  while  the  narrow  cloth  manu- 
facture had  consumed  30,028  packs,  averagini 
14/.  each,  making  the  total  value  of  the  raw  ma&e- 
rial  used  in  this  branch  420,392/. ;  and  the  value 
of  the  cloth  produced  was  1,081,008/.,  or  6/.  per 
piece  on  an  average, — the  number  of  pieces  pro- 
duced being  180,168.t  Thus  the  total  value  of 
the  broad  and  narrow  cloth  was  4,876,165/.,  while 
that  of  the  blankets  and  other  goods,  apparently 
including  kerseymeres,  was  supposed  to  exceed 
1,600,000/.,  and  that  of  the  stuffs  and  worsted 
goods  was  estimated  at  1,400,000/. ;  making  the 
whole  woollen  manufacture  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  amount  to  7,876,165/.  Some  of  die 
same  parties  who  furnished  the  data  for  the  abo?e 
calculations  estimated  the  annual  quantity  of  wool 
produced  in  the  kingdom  at  600,000  packs, 
which,  at  the  medium  value  of  11/.  per  pack,  \ 
would  amount  to  6,600,000/.  The  increase  of 
value  given  by  the  manufacture' varied  from  two  to 
nine-fold;  but,  assuming  the  average  increase  to 
have  been  three-fold,  the  total  value  of  the  woollen 

*  Annals  of  Commeree,  vol.  iv.  5S5. 

f  As  th«  namher  of  ymids  of  bnMd  cloth  wis  8.80«,68S,  mnd  «f 
BUTOW  cloth  6.877,877.  the  average  price  per  yard  for  the  fbraer 
appears  to  have  lieen  about  Ss.  7a.,  wad  for  the  latter  mther  ouae 
tbau  i$.  id. ;  prices  which  may  appear  too  low.  but  which  are  eune- 
borated  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Oott.  a  manufactarer  and  merchant  of 
]>eds,  who  stated,  on  the  above  ooossiun,  that  the  average  price  c^ 
the  broad  cloth  exported  to  Ireland  was  about  St.  Bd»  per  ysLrd,  and 
of  the  narrow  cloth  about  3$.  44.  per  yard.  The  widUi  of  the  fonncr 
was  ftom  48  to  68  inches,  and  of  tne  latter  ftom  S7  to  3S  ii 
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manufactures  of  the  kiugdom  would  have  been 
about  19,800,000/.  One  manufacturer  stated,  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  introduction  of  machinery 
had  so  greatly  abridged  labour  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses which  precede  weaving,  that  thirty-five  per- 
sons were  able  to  perform  in  1800  as  much  work 
as  would  in  1785  have  required  1634  persons; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  by  the  mechanism  intro* 
duced  within  the  preceding  fifteen  years  one  person 
could  perform  more  than  forty-nx  could  have  done 
previously.  The  capital  invested  in  machinery 
and  buildings  appropriated  to  the  woollen  manu- 
facture was,  by  the  same  authorities,  estimated  at 
about  6,000,000/.  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  it,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  was 
supposed  to  be  about  3,000,000;  but  the  latter 
of  these  calculations,  at  least,  was  probably  much 
too  high.  Macpherson  states  that  other  estimates 
made  the  number  of  persons  employed  only 
1,000,000,  or  1,500,000.*  The  foreign  demand 
for  British  woollen  manufactures  increased  on  the 
whole,  though  it  suffered  considerable  fluctuations, 
during  this  period.  According  to  an  official 
return  of  exports  of  woollen  goods  for  the  ten  years 
from  1*790  to  1799,  the  value  in  the  first  of  those 
years  was  5,190,637/.,  and  in  the  last  6,876,939/., 
but  in  1793  it  was  as  low  as  3,806,536/.t  Of 
the  quantity  just  mentioned  as  exported  in  1799, 
goods  to  the  value  of  2,803,490/.  were  sent  to  the 
United  States,  916,190/.  to  Ireland,  668,161/.  to 
the  East  Indies,  568,788/.  to  Portugal  and  Madeira, 
552,726/.  to  the  West  Indies,  427,053/.  to  Ger- 
many, 324,739/.  to  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  259,683/.  to  Africa,  and  smaller  quanti- 
ties to  various  other  places.^  Macpherson  states 
that  the  foreign  demand  for  British  woollen  goods 
had,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  extended  beyond 
the  power  of  the  country  to  supply  it,  and  that 
many  more  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  manufac- 
turers than  they  could  find  wool  to  execute ;  and 
he  ascribes  the  increased  demand  partly  to  the 
failure  of  some  manufactures  on  the  continent,  in 
consequence  of  the  convulsions  of  war,  and  partly 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  military  establishments 
of  every  country  in  Europe.  The  deficiency  of 
wool  he  conceives  to  arise  from  the  increase  of 
inclosures  for  the  growth  of  com  to  supply  an  in- 
creased population,  and  to  meet  the  unprecedented 
consumption  in  the  army  and  navy.§ 

The  first  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  silk  manufacture  during  the  period 
embraced  in  this  Book  is  the  change  effected  in 
the  supply  of  raw  silk  by  the  agency  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Mr.  Robert  Wissett,  a  gentle- 
man in  the  Company's  service,  to  whose  exertions 

*  Annali  oi  CommerM,  W.  586. 

t  The  value  given  above  appears  to  be  Oie  qffUnal  vaiue,  which,  it 
■nouid  be  borne  io  miod,  la  ealoalated  at  a  fixed  rate,  inespecttre  of 
the  reiil  selling  price.  Such  returns,  therffore.  afford  information 
only  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  otquantitiei  exported. 
.  t  In  Adam  Walker's  notice  of  the  woollen  mannflMtures  of  Kendal, 
ra  the  Tour  frequently  quoted  in  this  chapter,  the  weaving  of  blanktia 
for  the  North  American  Indians  it  mentioned.  They,  as  well  ar 
•ome  other  fiibrica.  were  made  of  the  coarse  wool  procurnd  from  the 
neighbouring  mountoins.— Itonarftf  ntade  wpon  a  Tom,  kc,  p.  118.  ^ 

i  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  489 ;  586,  5«7. 


this  change  was  mainly  to  be  attributed,  observes, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1*195,  that, 
although  the  British  silk  manufactures  had  been 
established  in  full  vigour  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, our  sole  dependence  for  the  raw  material  had, 
till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been  entirely 
placed  upon  foreign  powers;  "and  indeed,"  he 
says,  "notwithstanding  the  ereat  exertions  that 
have  been  recently  made  by  tne  East  India  Com- 
pany, it  will  be  seen  that,  even  at  the  present 
period,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent  for  not  less  than 
800,000  lbs.  weight  of  this  commodity,  at  an  ex- 
pense of   upwards  of  1,000,000/.   sterling    per 
annum,  one-half  of  which  is  imported  in  a  thrown 
state :  that  is,  having  undergone  the  preparatory 
operation  of  twisting,  to  render  it  more  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  weaver  in  the  article  of  warp."    Mr. 
Wissett  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  culture  of 
silk  in  Bengal  might  be  considerably  extended,  and 
also  that  Bengal  raw  silk  might  be  advantageously 
thrown  in  this  country,  so  as  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  imported 
from  Italy;  he  had  therefore  recommended  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  his  employers,  and  the 
experiments  made  down  to  the  date  of  his  letter 
had,  he  states,  fully  established  the  practicability 
of  the  measure.*    In  order  to  illustrate  this  point 
it  may  be  well  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Porter's  treatise  on  the  Silk  Manufacture,  that  the 
production  of  raw  silk  in  Bengal,  for  the  purpose 
of  exportation,  was  of  very  trifling  amount  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  that 
the  quality  of  the  silk  so  produced  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  . 
it  was  wound,  so  inferior,  that  it  obtained  a  price 
equal  to  only  one-third  or  one-half  the  price  of 
Italian  silk.     The  total  quantity  received   from 
India  and  China  in  1750  was  only  43,876  lbs.; 
but  soon  after  that  period  the  East  India  Company 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  production,  and  in 
1772,  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  Bengal 
silk,  and  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  English 
manufacturer,  they  sent  out  proper  machinery  for 
winding  silk  upon  the  Italian  system,  and  compe- 
tent persons  to  superintend  the  operation.     Owing 
to  unfavourable  circumstances,  no  material  advan- 
tage was  derived  from  this  measure  for  the  first 
few  years;    but  the  importation  from    Bengal, 
which  in   1773  was  only  145,777  lbs.,  rose  to 
515,913  lbs.. in  1776,  and  averaged  560,283  lbs. 
in  the  ten  years  from  1776  to  l785.t  The  amount 
produced  by  the  sale  of  this  silk  was,  in  the  ten 
years,  3,449,757/.,  but  there  was  a  loss  upon  the 
sale  every  year,  which,  in  the  whole  of  that  period, 
amounted  to  884,744/.     In  the  next  seven  years, 
1786  to  1792,  the  averi^e  annual  quantity  fell  to 
319,832  lbs.,  but  the  trade  was  conducted  with 

*  Transactions  of  the  Sodetv  of  Arts.  xiv.  8S7-^S9. 

t  Macphertion.  in  noticing  this  subject  in  his  Annals  of  Ckmimeree, 
Tot.  iv,  pp.  290,  891,  states  tliat  there  wtu  in  the  silk  trade  a  great 
pound  or  twenty-J^mr  oancest  and  a  small  pound  of  titieen  ounces ; 
bat  that  in  the  table  which  he  giTes.  from  which  the  fisum  in  die 
text  are  Cak0n.  all  the  quantidet  aw  ^ven  in  ponnds  of  sixteen 
oijnees. 
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some  profit,  the  sum  cleared  by  the  Company 
being  117,450/.  out  of  a  total  receipt  of  1,755,083/. 
It  happened  unfortunately  for  the  silk  trade,  that, 
about  the  same  time  that  the  natives  of  Bengal 
were  extending  their  mulberry  plantations  for  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms,  and  adopting  the  Italian 
mode  of  filature  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
silks,  the  astonishing  increase  of  the  British  cotton 
manufacture  occasioned  such  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand   for  silk  goods,  that,  in  the  year  1793, 
about  18,000  persons  in  and  near  Spitalfields  were 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  employment,*  and 
the  silk-throwing  or  twisting-mills  in  this  country 
were  rendered  in  a  great  measure  useless.     Down 
to  that  time  the  English  throwing-mills  had  been 
chiefly  employed  in  the  production  of  the  simpler 
kinds  of  silk  called  singles  and  iram^  the  former 
of  which  is  simply  raw  silk  twisted  to  give  it  firm- 
ness, while  the  latter  is  a  compound  thread  formed 
of  two  or  more  threads  of  raw  silk  twisted  together, 
and  commonly  used  for  the  weft  or  shoot  of  woveu 
goods;  and  the   quantity  of  organzine^  or  silk 
thread  suitable  for  the  warp,  made  in  this  country 
was  not  more  than  about  50,000  lbs.  annually,  or 
less  than  one-eighth   of  the  quantity  imported, 
which  came  chiefly  from  Italy,  although  in  the 
years   1779  to  1783  it  was,  for  the  most  part, 
brought  by  a  circuitous  route,  so  that  it  appears  in 
the  Custom-house  accounts  as  from  Ostend,  Flan- 
ders, &c.     All  these  circumstances  combined  led 
to  the  accumulation,  in  the  warehouses  of  the  East 
India  Company,  of  a  great  quantity  of  Bengal  silk, 
and  determined  the  directors  to  devise  measures  for 
bringing  it  into  more  general  use,  by  having  a 
portion  of  it  converted  into  organzine  in  this  coun- 
try, a  scheme  which  the  English  throwsters  were 
willing  to  encourage,  because  it  promised  them 
more  regular  employment     The  merchants  inte- 
rested  in  the  importation   of  Italian  organzine 
raised  a  great  clamour  against  what  they  styled 
"  the  attempt  of  the  East  India  Company  to  be- 
come manufacturers  in  Great  Britain ;"  but,  though 
for  a  time  they  succeeded  in  inducing  some  of  the 
manufacturers  to  join  in  their  opposition,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  result  of  the  measures 
must  be  beneficial  in  rendering  us  independent  of 
foreigners  for  supplies  of  organzine,  and  in  pro- 
viding increased  employment  for  native  capital  and 
labour.     After  a  sufficient  trial,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal silk  manufacturers  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  February, 
1796,  requesting  them  to  persevere  in  throwing 
their  silk,  as  a  measure  which  would  lower  the 
price  of  the  raw  material,  and  protect  them  against 
the  fluctuations  of  price  which  were  so  (requent 
and  distressing  in  their  trade.     The  result  of  this 
important  step  was  a  great  extension  of  the  silk 
trade  of  the  company,  and  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  their  imports ;  and  Mac- 

•  Itia  staled  that  4500  looms  were  standing  idle,  which  gave  em- 
ployment, when  in  full  work,  to  the  above  number  of  persooi,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  women  and  children.  Many  of  these.  l»einjr 
amulomed  to  similar  employment,  ooald  easily  turn  their  hands  to 
throwing  silk.— AfacspAerwn,  ^bmaU,  iv.  «90,  note. 


pherson  observes,  that  "  every  pound  of  silk  im- 
ported from  Bengal  may  be  esteemed,  in  respect 
to  the  balance  of  trade,  and  considering  Bengal  a 
British  territory,  a  saving  of  20f-,  and  every  pound 
of  silk  organzined  in  this  country,  as  a  further 
saving  of  7j.  to  the  British  dominions."*    The 
change  actually  effected  in  the  supply  of  raw  silk 
was  not,  however,  so  great  as  might  be  expected 
within  this  period,  for  it  appears,  by  a  parliameo- 
tary  return  made  iu   1799,  that  in  the  sevml 
periods  of  five  years  each,  ending  respectiveh  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1776,  1787,  1792,  and  1799, 
the  average  annual  imports  of  thrown  silk  woe 
361,359  lbs.,    369,303  lbs.,    398,519  lbs.,    and 
342,201  lbs. ;  while  the  imports  of  raw  silk  frcm 
Bengal  were  182,581  lbs.,  486,848  lbs.,  350,003 
lbs.,  and  291,647  lbs.  respectively.     In  the  sane 
periods  the  imports  from  China  were  160,265  lU^, 
189,835 lbs.,  190,452 lbs.,  and  93,198 lbs.;   snd 
those  from  Italy  and  Turkey  were  197,621  Ihs^ 
167,285  lbs.,  242,729  lbs.,  and   135,789  lbs.  le- 
spectively.      The  continued  dependence  of  this 
country  upon  Italy  for  organzined  silk  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  repeated  renewal  of  an  act  originally 
passed  in  l795,f  to  allow  its  importation  by  sdt 
person,  and  in  any  vessels  belonging  to  friendly 
states.   No  tram  silk  was  to  be  admitted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  nor  any  organzine  above  a 
certain  size;   and   the  thrown  silks  of  Turkey, 
Persia,  the  East  Indies,  and  China  were  also  ex- 
cluded.    Many  other  acts  were  passed  during  this 
period  with  reference  to  the  silk   manufiactuie, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  more  rigidly  enfordiif 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  manufactured  silks,  and 
encouraging  the  home  manufacture.      Whatever 
might  have  been  the  effect,  for  a  time,  of  the  ex- 
clusive system  which  was  so  long  persisted  in,  in 
fostering  the  silk  manufacture  of  this  country,  the 
advantages  expected  from  it  were,  as  observed  by 
Mr.  M'CuUoch,  "  eflFectually  countervailed  by  the 
turbulent  proceedings  of  the  workmen,  who  suc- 
ceeded, in  1773,  in  obtaining  from  the  legislature 
an  act  which,  by  itself,  was  quite  sufficient  to  have 
destroyed  even  a  prosperous  trade**     Thia  act, J 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Spitalfields  Act, 
empowered  the  weavers  of  Middlesex  to  demaud  a 
certain  rate  of  wages,  to  be  determined  by  the  ma- 
gistrates at  quarter-sessions,  without  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  masters  to  pay  it ;  *'  and,"  to  adopc 
the  language  of  the  writer  just  quoted,  "  while  both 
masters  and  men  were  restricted  from  giving  or 
receiving  more  or  less  than  the  fixed  pri<%^  the 
manufacturers  were  liable  in   heavy  penalties  if 
they  employed  weavers  out  of  the  district  !**      Mr. 
M^Culloch  adds :  '^  The  monopoly  which  the  ma- 
nufacturers had  hitherto  enjoyed,  though  incom- 
plete, had  had  sufficient  influence  to  render  ioTen- 
tions  and  discoveries  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 

*  Porter*s '  Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Prngrpssive  ImproTemeDl.  aad 
Present  State  of  ihe  Silk  Manafacture/  in  Lardner's  '  Cabinet  Cvcio- 
p«dia,'  pp.  70-72 ;  Macpheraon's  '  Aunals  of  Commerce.'  iv.  S»0,  Svl ; 
and  379  ;  and  '  History  of  the  Eoiopean  Commerce  wiUi  lodis.*  pp. 
283. 22-1.  "^ 

f  35  Geo.  III.  c.  100. 
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rence  in  the  silk  trade ;  bat  the  Spltalfields  Act 
extiDguished  every  germ  of  improvement.  Par- 
liament, in  its  wisdom,  having  seen  fit  to  enact 
that  a  manufacturer  should  be  oblieed  to  pay  as 
much  for  work  done  by  the  best  madiinery  as  if  it 
were  done  by  hand,  it  would  have  been  folly  to 
have  thought  of  attempting  anything  new!" 
While,  however,  this  act  proved  ruinous  to  the 
parties  for  whose  protection  it  was  enacted,  and 
continued  in  force  for  about  half  a  century,  by 
driving  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the  manu- 
facture from  Spitalfields  to  places  where  the  rate 
of  wages  was  determined  by  competition,  its  ope- 
ration was  beneficial  to  other  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  contributed  to  the  growing  prosperity 
of  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Norwich,  Paisley, 
&c*  In  1792  an  act f  was  passed,  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  this  mischievous  statute  to  fabrics  of 
silk  mixed  with  other  materials,  as  well  as  to  goods 
consisting  wholly  of  silk.  The  injurious  effects  of 
this  attempt  to  compel  the  payment  of  an  unnatural 
rate  of  wages  were  not  immediately  evident ;  but 
they  appeared  in  full  force  during  the  competition 
between  silk  and  cotton  goods  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period.  The  great  number  of  hands 
thrown  out  of  employment  about  1793  has  been 
already  alluded  to ;  and,  although  the  manufacture 
experienced  some  revival  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields  have  since 
suffered  even  more  severely  from  the  same  cause. 

In  Lord  Sheffield's  account  of  the  manufactures 
of  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  it 
is  observed  that  the  Irish  silk  manufactures  were 
by  no  means  to  be  despised ;  and  the  case  of  Pais- 
ley is  referred  to,  to  show  that  *'  a  rioh  country  in 
possession  of  a  manufacture,  of  skill,  and  of  in- 
dustry cannot  always  maintain  herself  against  a 
poor  country."  It  had  not,  it  is  stated,  appeared 
probable  twenty-five  years  previously  that  Paisley 
could  ever  arrive  at  any  formidable  competition 
with  Spitalfields;  yet,  about  1785,  gauzes  were 
made  at  Paisley  to  the  annual  value  of  near 
400*000/.,  while  very  few  were  made  at  Spital- 
fields ;  and,  as  Paisley  afforded  her  gauzes  cheaper 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  France  and  the 
whole  of  Europe  were  supplied  from  that  place. 
According  to  Ix>rd  Sheffield,  many  of  the  silk  ma- 
nufactures of  Ireland  were  excellent ;  her  white 
damasks  and  lutestrings  were  very  good ;  her  silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  "  at  least  as  good  as  any  ;'* 
her  mixed  fabrics  were  beautiful ;  her  colours 
superior  to  those  of  England ;  and  her  tabinets  and 
poplins  were  well  known  and  admired  everywhere. 
It  was  computed  that  there  were  1500  silk  manu- 
facturers in  Dublin ;  but,  though  the  manufacture 
was  increasing,  the  importation  of  manufactured 
silks,  chiefly  from  Britain,  was  also  on  the  in- 
crease, t 

Among  the  numerous  indications  of  advance  in 
the  skill  of  our  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  is 

*  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  art. '  Silk.* 

t  SSGeo.  11I.C.  44. 

X  ObterratioDt  on  the  If  annfteturw,  See.  of  Ireland)  pp.  194, 19ft. 


a  communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1791, 
respecting  a  manufacture  then  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.  Philip  James  Knights,  of  Norwich,  in 
imitation  of  East  India  shawl-counterpanes.  *'  He 
has,"  observes  a  correspondent  of  the  Society, 
"  brought  the  manufacture  to  so  great  perfection  m 
shawls,  waistcoat  shapes,  &c.,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  Indian,  though  they  can  be 
afforded  at  one-twentieth  part  of  the  price  usually 
given  for  the  same  articles  that  are  brought  from 
India."  A  counterpane  was  laid  before  the  So- 
ciety woven  in  one  piece,  four  yards  square,  while 
nothing  of  equal  fineness  had  been  previously 
made  in  this  country  more  than  a  yard  and  a  half 
wide.  Though  it  might  be  sold  for  20/.,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  equal  in  beauty,  and  superior  in  strength, 
to  India  counterpanes  which  sold  as  high  as  two 
hundred  guineas.  The  principal  consumption  of 
this  cloth  was  for  ladies*  train-dresses,  and  for 
long  scarfs  in  imitation  of  those  of  India,  which 
were  sold  at  from  60/.  to  80/.,  while  those  made 
by  Mr.  Knights  were  sold  for  as  many  shillings.* 

The  stocking  manufacture  is  one  of  the  many 
branches  of  industry  which  experienced  great 
change  and  extension  through  the  introduction  of 
Arkwright's  cotton  machinery.  In  a  notice  of  the 
manufactures  of  Nottingham,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  hosiery  trade,  in  the  *  Commercial  Gazetteer,' 
appended  to  his  '  Annals  of  Commerce,*  Macpher- 
son  observes  that  thread-stockings,  which  were 
formerly  in  great  demand,  especially  for  the  West 
Indies,  had  been  quite  neglected  since  cotton-yarn 
had  been  brought  to  a  moderate  price.  The 
stocking  manufacture  was  spread  over  the  adja-^ 
cent  country,  and  into  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Derby  and  Leicester ;  but  most  of  the  finer  silk 
and  cotton  goods  were  made  at  Nottingham.  The 
manufacture  was,  as  it  still  remains,  in  a  great 
measure  a  domestic  one ;  the  master  manufacturers 
giving  out  yam,  whether  of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk, 
to  the  workmen,  and  receiving  back  the  finished 
work,  weight  for  weight,  which  they  kept  in  the 
rough  until  orders  arrived  from  their  customers. 
At  Aberdeen,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
knitted  stockings  were  manufactured  to  the  value 
of  more  than  100,000/.  annually,  of  which  about 
two-thirds  were  exported  to  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  England,  Portugd, 
and  America.  At  Banff,  also,  stockings  were  made 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Formerly  the  principal 
manufacture  of  the  town  was  thread  for  stockings, 
which  was  sent  to  Nottingham  and  Leicester  to  be 
manufactured ;  but,  since  the  decline  of  that  branch 
of  trade,  the  Messrs.  Robinson,  of  Banff,  had 
patented  an  improved  stocking-frame,  and  had 
introduced  the  manufacture  in  silk,  cotton,  and 
worsted,  in  addition  to  the  spinning  and  throwing 
formerly  carried  on  there.  They  employed  560 
persons,  and  supplied  chiefly  the  JLondon  market. 

The  passing  of  certain  acts  of  parliament  af- 
fecting  the  arts  of  bleaching  and  calico-printing 
has  been  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  the  legislative 

•  Thuisaction*  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  s.,  196-199. 
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history  of  the  cotton-manufacture  during  this  pe- 
riod ;  but  we  have  still  to  notice  a  few  other  parti- 
culars respecting  those  arts.  In  bleaching,  a 
chan<j;e  was  efifected  by  the  application  of  chemical 
science,  so  great  as  to  be  comparable  only  to  the 
revolution  produced  about  the  same  time  in  other 
departments  of  manufacturing  iudustry  by  the  ap- 
plication of  mechanical  science.  As  performed  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to 
which  time  the  process  had  undergone  little 
change,  the  operation  of  bleaching  occupied  six  or 
eight  months,  and  consisted  in  alternately  steeping 
the  cloth  in  alkaline  leyp,  washing  it  clean,  and 
spreading  it  upon  grass  for  several  weeks  at  a 
time.  The  art  was,  moreover,  so  imperfectly  un- 
derstood in  this  country,  that  nearly  all  the  linens 
manufactured  in  Scotland  were  sent  to  Holland  to 
be  bleached  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Haarlem.  The  application  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  in  lieu  of  the  weaker  acid  of  sour  milk,  in  a 
part  of  the  process,  saved  so  much  time  as  to  re- 
duce the  whole  operation  of  bleaching  from  eight 
months  to  four ;  the  sulphuric  acid  being  as  effec- 
tual in  one  day  as  the  sour  milk  in  six  or  eight 
weeks.  This  improvement  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Home,  of  Edinburgh,  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  It  was,  however,  eclipsed  a  few  years 
later  by  the  application  of  chlorine  or  oxymuriatic 
acid.  This  acid,  which  was  originally  called  de- 
phlogisticated  marine  acid,  was  discovered  about 
1774,  by  Scheele,  a  celebrated  Swedish  chemist, 
who  observed  its  property  of  destroying  vegetable 
colours  from  its  effect  upon  the  cork  of  a  phial  in 
which  some  was  kept.  Berthollet,  in  France, 
conceived  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  the  art  of 
bleaching ;  and,  after  making  some  successful  ex- 
periments, he  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1785.  In  the  following  year  Watt  visited  France 
on  business  connected  with  the  application  of  the 
steam-engine  to  hydraulic  works,  and  on  his  re- 
turn be  introduced  the  new  process,  with  some 
improvements  of  his  own,  at  the  bleach  works  of 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Macgregor,  near  Glasgow.* 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  of 
Manchester,  guided  solely  by  Berthoilet's  paper, 
which  was  published  in  the  « Journal  de  Phy- 
sique,* was  actively  engaged  on  the  same  subject 
These  gentlemen  appear  to  have  unreservedly  com- 
municated to  each  other  the  progress  of  their  ex- 
periments, and  to  them  may  be  attributed  the 
introduction  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
by  the  one,  and  into  Lancashire  by  the  other,  of  a 
process  by  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  "  bleach- 
ing is  as  well  performed  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  the 

•  AragD  ttalM.  in  his  Eloge  of  W«tt.  ttuit  Barthdlet  pmeT«nd  w 
TefUdnu  to  become  a  partner  with  Watt  in  this  undertaking,  uotwith- 
staDdiny  his  solicltaions.  and  the  apparent  certainty  oTrealtsine  large 
proflu.  "  ThU,'*  observes  his  translator,  Muirhcad.  in  a  note  on 
p.  1 16,  •«  no  donbt  is  the  puint  of  view  in  which  it  would  strilce 
abstmefe  men  of  scienoe.  soeh  as  Berthollet  and  Arago;  but  in  this 
manufSMTturing  country  we  well  know  that  the  novelty  and  ingenuity 
of  a  process  are  not  of  thcmselres  sufHcient  to  insure  a  beneflclal 
result ;  and.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  very  process  in  question,  it 
happened  that  the  Ant  mannfacturers  who  attempted  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  on  a  large  rale,  were  voAm^  by  It.*' 


space  of  a  hundred  yards  square,  at  on  the  oM 
process  would  have  occupied  weeks  of  exposure 
upon  a  hundred  acres  of  land."*  Without  this 
wonderful  saving  of  time  and  capital,  observes 
Mr.  Baines.  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  now  ma- 
nufactured could  scarcely  have  been  bleached 
Mr.  Tennant,  of  Glasgow,  as  well  as  Mr.  Heory, 
employed  lime  with  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  to  re- 
move its  noxious  smell,  and  took  out  two  patents, 
in  1798  and  1799,  for  improvements  connected 
with  the  process.  The  first  of  these  was  set  aside 
in  1802,  but  the  second  was  not  contested;  and, 
under  it,  Mr.  Tennant  established  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime,  now  commonly 
called  bleaching- powder. 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  in  the 
modes  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  materials,  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  early  members  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce,  who,  prior  to  the  publicatioB 
of  their  first  volume  of  *  Transactions,'  in  17^3, 
had  expended  upwards  of  1500/.  in  promoting  the 
culture  and  preparation  of  madder  in  this  king- 
dom ;  the  foreign  growers  and  importers  having, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  could  not  be  produced  in 
England,  raised  that  necessary  article  to  an  exor- 
bitant price.  English  madder  was,  in  conseqnenoe 
of  these  exertions,  produced  of  quality  equal  to  the 
foreign ;  and,  though  experience  has  shown  that  it 
cannot  be  cultivated  so  cheaply  as  to  compete  with 
the  foreign,  the  effect  of  the  experiment  was  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  that  procured  from  Holland  and 
other  countries,  the  growers  having  been  convinced 
that  we  could  raise  any  quantity,  and  of  the  best 
kind,  whenever  the  price  should  rise  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  British  hus- 
bandmen; and  thus  an  important  saving  was 
effected  for  those  engaged  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing.  The  dyeing  or  colouring  of  leather  in 
the  Oriental  manner  was  an  object  promoted  by 
the  Society,  who  reported  at  the  same  time  that  a 
manufacture  of  considerable  extent  was  established 
in  England,  where  coloured  leathers  were  prepared 
superior  to  those  imported,  and  that  considerable 
quantities  had  been  exported  to  foreign  markets. 
The  art  of  dyeing  cottons  of  the  colour  known  as 
Turkey  red  had  been,  they  further  state,  fbrmeriy 
unknown  in  these  kingdoms,  but,  by  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  to  the  premiums  offered  for  its 
discovenr,  it  could  then  (in  1783)  be  done  of  as 
beautiful  and  lasting  a  colour  as  that  imported 

*  Penny  Cyclopadla,  ait.  '  Bleachinir,'  ftrom  which,  maA  ftoa 
Baines's  History  of  Oie  Cotton  Mannfhctuie,  pp.  >4«-MS,  the  male- 
rials  of  the  above  notice  are  chiefly  derived.  Mr.  Baines  ofaaerm,  as 
an  illitstratiou  of  the  IWdlitr  of  the  modem  prooett,  that  **  it  is  re- 
corded that  a  bleacher  in  Lancashire  received  1400  pieoea  of  fi^ 
muslin  on  a  Tuesday,  .which,  on  the  Ttmrsday  immediately  fiiIlo«iqg. 
were  returned  tu  the  manuCsctttrers,  at  the  dutsnee  of  aiztceu  miles, 
and  were  packed  up  and  sent  oif  on  that  very  day  to  a  foiwgn 
market"  It  has  been  narrated  to  the  writer  ea  an  amusing  fact,  that 
a  celebrated  Scotch  clergyman,  stiU  living,  took  an  oppoitanitt. 
during  the  infancy  of  tlie  modern  system,  to  remove  some  elo^ 
secretly  ftrom  the  bleach-ground  of  one  of  hu  humble  eoaatrywoaaen. 
and,  having  blenched  it  by  the  new  chemical  process,  returned  it  la 
like  way.  after  a  few  days.  The  consternation  of  the  gude-wijk  oa 
discovering  the  supposed  loss  of  her  cloth  was  thus  eut  shait  by  her 
bewildered  surprise  at  finding  it  restored  in  a  blenched  state  in  ao  in* 
ersdibly  short  a  time  as  to  leave  her  do  explanation  of  the  myMeiy 
ezoe)Aing  oa  the  mppositloa  of /Wry  agemey. 
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from  the  Levant.*  Macpberson,  however,  gives  a 
somewhat  different  account,  for  he  states  that  the 
art  of  producing  that  beautiful  colour  upon  cotton 
was  introduced  in  1785  in  Glasgow,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Mackintosh,  by  means  of  an  artist  from 
Rouen.  "  It  waa  soon,"  he  says,  "  brought  to 
such  perfection,  that  cotton  pulicate  handkerchiefs 
were  dyed  with  colours  equal  in  beauty  and  fast- 
ness to  those  of  India;  and  in  five  or  six  years 
thereafter  1500  looms  were  employed  in  that  one 
article."  He  adds,  that,  though  Glasgow  claimed 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  place  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  acquire  the  art,  it  was  disputed  by  Man- 
chester in  favour  of  the  Messrs.  Borell,  who  ob* 
tained  a  premium  of  2500/.  from  parliament  as 
the  introducers  of  the  art ;  and  also  that  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Wilson,  an  eminent  dyer  of  that 
town,  obtained  from  the  Greek  dyers  of  Smyrna 
the  secret  of  this  curious  dye,  which  he  applied 
chiefly  upon  velvets  and  velverets ;  but  Macpher- 
son  did  not  know  when  Wilson  began  to  practise 
the  artf 

The  old  method  of  calico-printing,  which  is  still 
continued  for  certain  descriptions  of  work,  was  by 
means  of  engraved  blocks  of  sycamore,  which, 
being  only  about  ten  inches  long  and  five  wide, 
bad  to  be  applied  many  times  in  order  to  print  a 
piece  of  cloch.  The  back  of  the  block  was  fur- 
nished with  a  handle  by  which  it  was  applied 
alternately  to  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  saturated 
with  the  colour,  and  to  the  calico  to  be  printed ; 
and  the  necessary  degree  of  pressure  was  applied 
by  striking  it  with  a  mallet.  One  colour  only  was 
printed  at  once,  and  when  others  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  pattern,  the  operation  was  repeated 
with  different  blocks.  **  In  order  to  produce  more 
delicate  patterns  than  could  be  engraved  on  wood," 
Mr.  Bailies  states  that  "  copper-plates  were  intro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  the 
cloth  was  thus  printed  from  flat  plates,  with  the 
kind  of  press  used  in  copper^ plate  printing." 
"  Each  of  these  modes,"  he  adds,  **  was  tedious, 
as  no  more  of  the  cloth  could  be  printed  at  once 
than  was  covered  with  the  wooden  block  or 
copper-plate ;  and  a  single  piece  of  calico,  twenty- 
eight  yards  in  length,  required  the  application  of 
the  block  448  times."  The  important  invention 
now  to  be  noticed  is  the  printing  from  copper 
cylinders,  several  feet  long  (according  to  the  width 
of  the  cloth  to  be  printed),  and  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  engraved  with  a  pattern  along 
their  whole  length,  and  round  the  whole  of  their 
circumference.  This  method,  as  the  writer  quoted 
above  justly  observes,  "  bears  nearly  the  same  re- 
lation in  point  of  dispatch  to  block-printing  by 
hand  as  throstle  or  mule-spinning  bears  to  spin- 
ning by  the  one-thread  wheel."  The  engraved 
cylinder  is  mounted  horizontallv  in  a  machine 
mrhich  contains  apparatus  for  cnarging  it  with 
colour,  and  for  conducting  the  calico  or  muslin  to 
be  printed  over  its  surface  to  receive  the  impres- 

*  TVansactioiM,  toL  i.  pp.  4.  9, 18, 19. 
t  Annals  of  Cominercei  ir.  95. 


sion,  and  then  over  heated  boxes  by  which  it  is 
dried ;  so  that  by  one  continuous  operation  a  piece 
of  cloth  may  be  printed  and  dried  in  one  or  two 
minutes.  Further  than  this,  two,  three,  four,  or 
even  five  cylinders  may  be  mounted  in  the  same 
machine,  each  bearing  a  certain  part  of  the  pattern 
to  be  produced,  and  printing  the  cloth  success 
sively  in  as  many  different  colours^;  so  that  one 
passage  through  the  machine  may  produce  the 
same  effect  as  448,  896,  1344,  1792,  or  2240  ap- 
plications of  the  hand-blocks,  according  as  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  cylinders  may  be  em- 
ployed; and  one  cylinder  printing-machine,  at- 
tended by  a  man  and  a  boy,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing as  much  work  as  could  be  turned  out  by 
one  hundred  printers,  with  as  many 'boys  to  assist 
them,  on  the  old  plan.  Mr.  Baines  states  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  facilities  thus  afforded, 
three-fourths  of  the  prints  executed  in  this  country 
are  printed  by  the  cylinder- machine.  "  This 
great  invention,"  he  adds,  "  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Bell,  and  it 
was  6rst  successfully  applied  in  Lancashire,  about 
the  year  1785,  at  Mosney,  near  Preston,  by  the 
house  of  Livesey,  Hargreaves,  Hall,  and  Co.,  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  of  their  concerns,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  failure  in  1788,  which  gave  a 
severe  shock  to  the  industry  of  that  part  of  the 
country."*  In  1787  an  actt  was  passed  to  en- 
courage the  art  of  calico-printing  by  granting  to 
the  proprietors  of  original  patterns  or  designs  for 
printing  on  calicoes,  muslins,  and  linens,  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  them  for  two  monlhs  after  the  day 
of  publication.  This  act  was  for  a  limited  period 
only,  but  it  was  renewed  in  1789,  and  in  1794  the 
term  of  copyright  was  extended  to  three  months 
from  the  day  of  publication,  and  the  operation  of 
the  act  was  rendered  permanent.!  From  returns 
given  in  Macpherson's  *  Annals,'  §  it  appears  that 
in  the  year  1800,  28,692,790  yards  of  British 
calicoes  and  muslins  were  printed  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  4,176,939  yards  in  Scotland  ;  the  duty 
on  which  amounted  to  479,350/.  4*.  3jrf. ;  and,  as 
he  states  that,  in  an  estimate  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  duty  was  assumed  to  be  one- 
tenth  of  the  value,  it  would  appear  that  the  value 
of  the  goods  produced  was  about  4,793,500/.  In 
the  same  year  3,232,073  yards  of  linens  and  stuffs 
were  printed  in  England  and  Wales,  and  1,220,714 
yards  in  Scotland  -,  and  the  quantities  of  foreign 
calicoes  and  muslins  printed  in  the  same  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  were  1,577,536  and  78,868  yards, 
respectively ;  the  duty  upon  these  being  7rf.  per 
yard,  or  double  what  was  charged  upon  goods  of 
British  manufacture.  11 

In  concluding  this  Chapter,  several  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures which  have  not  appeared  to  require 

*  Hittory  of  the  Cotton  Hanafactare,  pp.  t64*266. 
t  27  Geo.  III.  c.  38. 

!By  acts  89  Geo.  III.  c  19,  aud  84  Geo.  III.c.  83. 
Vol.iv.pp.  62f,630.  ,  „.  ^  ,.    . 

It  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  in  178»  Lord  Sheffield  obacrved, 
that  the  Swiss  uriuted  cottons  were  then  maeh  in  TOf  ae,  and  cheaper 
than  the  British,  though  not,  m  general,  so  handsome./— GoMrvomiu 
on  tht  Mmt^uturti,  Sfc,  qf  Irelandt  p,  S04,  ffottf.     . 
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distinct  notice  may  be  briefly  adverted  to,  as  illui- 
trating  the  very  general  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
improvement  by  which  the  national  industry  was 
distinguished  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  the 
feeling  entertained  all  over  the  world  of  the  supe- 
riority belonging  to  the  productions  of  the  British 
empire. 

Although  our  leather  manufactures  be  a  brancb' 
of  industry  in  which,  until  recently,  fewer  changes 
were  made  than  in  almost  any  other  of  equal  im- 
portance, both  Brissot  and  Saint-Fond  attribute 
the  highest  qualities  to  the  productions  of  British 
tanners.  The  former  writer  speaks  of  English 
leather-work  of  all  kinds  as  possessing  a  neatness, 
a  "  seducing  appearance,"  which  the  French  had 
not  yet  approached ;  and  he  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  this  excellence  the  wealth  and  high  respectabi- 
lity of  English  tanners  generally,  which  enabled 
them  always  to  allow  their  leather  a  suflScient  time 
for  undergoing  the  tedious  operations  of  the  tan- 
yard  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  while  the  poorer 
tanners  of  France  were  continually  pressed  by  ne- 
cessity to  hurry  over  their  operations,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  quality  of  their  leather.*  Saint-Fond 
refers  to  the  same  circumstances  in  explanation  of 
the  high  reputation  of  British  leather,  and  he  men- 
tions particularly  the  excellence  of  the  kind  known 
as  Turkey  leather,  a  manufactory  of  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  he  was  allowed  to  in- 
spect.t  Some  attempts  were  made  before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  expedite  the  process 
of  tanning  by  the  use  of  concentrated  solutions  of 
bark,  as  recommended  by  M.  Seguin,t  a  French 
chemist ;  but,  while  the  new  system  has  been  ex- 
tensively adopted,  and  hns  shortened  the  process 
very  materially,  it  has  not  been  found  so  advan- 
tageous as  was  originally  expected.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  high  character  of 
British  leather  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  in- 
troduction of  any  startling  innovation  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  tan-yard,  because  they  confined  the 
business  to  a  class  of  men  who  were  not  specu- 
lative either  from  habit  or  necessity. 

Much  attention  was  devoted,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  rope  manufacture,  and  several  patents  were 
taken  out  for  that  purpose  between  1783  and  the 
close  of  this  period.  The  objects  aimed  at  were 
the  substitution  of  machinery  in  lieu  of  manual 
labour  in  various  departments  of  the  manufacture, 
and  the  improvement  of  cordage  by  arranging  the 
several  parts  of  the  rope  so  that  every  yarn  and 
strand  of  which  it  consisted  might  bear  its  due 
proportion  of  strain.  This  improvement  was  most 
efiectually  attained  by  the  apparatus  patented  by 
Captain  Huddart,  in  1793,  which  provided  for  a 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  individual  yams,  ac- 
cording to  their  position  near  the  centre  or  near 
the  circumference  of  the  strand. 

About  the  commencement  of  this  period  the 

*  Conmerce  of  America  with  Europe,  p.  US,  &c. 
t  Tnrels,  i.  106,  &c. 

X  An  aocottnt  of  Sesuin'*  experimeuts  Im  givra  in  (he  flrat  volume 
of  the  quarto  seriea  of  NiehoUoo'c  Journal,  published  in  1797. 


Earl  of  Dundonald  introduced  some  importam 
improvements  in  the  preparation  of  salt  for  curiBg 
fish,  meat,  and  butter;*  and  Saint-Fondf  gives  an 
account  of  an  extensive  establishment  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  sea-salt,  formed  at  Prestonpans,  in 
Scotland,  by  Dr.  Swediaur,  a  German  phyaicisn, 
who  had  long  resided  in  London,  bnt  had  removed 
to  Prestonpans,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  che- 
mical pursuits.  Much  sea-salt  was  made  at  tial 
place  by  artificial  evaporation  in  large  iron  boiler, 
for  exportation  as  well  as  for  home  consumption. 
Of  the  manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  ml  ©f 
vitriol,  at  the  same  place,  the  establishment  of 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Boot; 
Saint-Fond  states  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  tk 
kind  in  Britain,  and  that  everything  about  it  mt 
enveloped  in  mystery,  the  buildings,  and  cveni 
small  harbour  for  the  vessels  which  brought  tk 
sulphur,  being  surrounded  by  high  walls.  The 
production  of  copperas  from  the  pjritous  sub- 
stances found  in  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  mentioned  by  the  sane 
author  as  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  industrj 
exercised  at  that  place.§  Another  chemical  pro- 
cess of  some  importance  in  the  arts  was  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  yellow  colour  for  painting,  from  British 
materials.  For  this  process,  and  some  others  of 
similar  character,  Mr.  James  Turner  had,  m 
narrated  by  Macpherson  under  the  \car  1792, 
obtained  a  patent ;  and,  as  his  inventions  were 
considered  highly  beneficial  to  the  country  ia 
superseding  'the  use  of  foreign  yellow  paints,  and 
supplying  a  superior  article  at  a  lower  price,  d 
which  considerable  quantities  were  exported,  vbik 
he  had  hitherto  failed,  owing  to  invasions  of  his 
patent,  to  derive  any  advantage  from  it  himself 
the  term  of  his  privilege  was  prolonged,  by  the  an 
32  Geo.  III.,  cap.  12,  for  a  term  of  eleven  yeais 
from  June,  1792,  on  condition  that  he  shoold  not 
charge  more  than  five  guineas  per  cwt.  for  bii 
colour,  nor  assign  shares  in  his  patent  to  moie 
than  five  persons.  || 

A  considerable  impulse  was  given  during  tfab 
period  to  the  sugar-manufacture  of  the  West  In- 
dies, by  the  introduction  of  new  kinds  of  sugar- 
cane from  Otaheite  and  other  places,  which  proved 
far  more  productive  than  those  previously  cnlti- 
vated.  Some  of  the  earliest  experiments  were 
made  in  the  French  island  of  Guadaloupe,  by  a 
planter  named  Pinnel;  and  the  first  trial  of  the 
new  canes  in  any  British  colony  was  made  in  tk 
year  1793,  by  a  gentleman  of  Montserrat,  to  whom 
Mr.  Pinnel  had  given  some  of  his  plants.  So 
manifest  was  the  superiority  of  the  new  canes  thai, 
*^  generally  under  the  name  of  the  Bourbon  canes," 


*  Mmrphenon.  Annals,  It.  73. 

t  TraveU.  i.  176-180. 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  600. 

§  Travels,  i.  146-149.  Saint-Fond  states  that  Fraooe  hmd 
laid  out  much  money  for  this  substance,  of  which  the  dyers  of 
Paris,  Lyoas,  and  Marseillfta  cunsumed  great  quantili^  Tmo 
factories  had,  however,  been  recently  established  at  Alais.  ii 
f;ue«loc.  and  it  is  suted  that  the  Freudi  coppenw  was  equal  to 
Eof^land  wheu  made  widi  equal  care,  although  a  oontnuy 
wait  commoulv  entertained. 

3  AuiiaLf  0^  Commerce,  iv.  237. 
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observes  Macpherson,  they  **  were  soon  spread  over 
all  the  British  West  Indies,  where  they  very 
quickly  superseded  the  old  canes,  and  with  such 
advantage  to  the  proprietors  of  sugar-plantations, 
whom  they  have  inspired  with  the  most  splendid 
hopes,  that  the  introduction  of  them  will  undoubt- 
edly constitute  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
the  West  Indies."*  The  production  of  sugar  from 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-maple  was  also  now  attaining 
some  importance.  Macpherson  says  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  attempted  about  the  year 
1152;  but  this  must  be  an  error,  as  An  Account 
of  the  Method  of  Making  Sugar  from  the  Juice  of 
the  Maple-tree  in  New  England,'  by  Paul  Dudley, 
had  been  published  in  No.  364  of  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,'  in  the  year  1720.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  formed  a  comparatively 
trifling  branch  of  rural  economy  among  the  farmers 
of  New  England  until  the  war  with  the  mother- 
country  occasioned  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sup- 
ply of  West  India  sugar,  when  many  persons 
turned  their  attention  to  its  preparation  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  After  the  peace,  the  manufacture 
was  still  encouraged  by  many  who  disapproved  of 
slave-labour,  and  by  those  who  deemed  it  an  im- 
portant object  to  provide  employment  for  farm- 
servants  during  the  winter  season,  when  their  ordi- 
nary labours  did  not  require  so  many  hands  as  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year.  About  the  year  i  790, 
the  making  of  maple-sugar  was  taken  up  in  the 
middle  states  of  America  as  an  important  national 
object,  and  some  refined  maple-sugar  was  produced 
in  Philadelphia,  which  was  pronounced  equal  to 
any  loaf-sugar  made  from  the  muscovado  or  raw 
sugar  of  the  West  lndie8.t 

For  a  very  long  period  England  was  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  foreign  manufacturers, 
especially  upon  those  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Genoa,  for  a  supply  of  paper :  the  home  manufac- 
ture having  been,  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
almost  entirely  confined  to  coarse  brown  paper.  | 
Some  impulse  had  been  given  to  this  branch  of 
industry  by  improvements  introduced  by  the  arti- 
zans  expelled  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes ;  and  Anderson  states,  under  the 
year  1690,  that  the  war  with  France,  bv  occasion- 
ing high  duties  on  foreign  paper,  led  to  the 
manufacture  in  this  country  of  white  and  printing 
paper  to  an  important  extent.  In  a  subsequent 
page,  in  noticing  several  new  projects  of  the  years 
1694  and  1695,  the  same  writer  says,  "  White, 
blue,  and  brown  paper,  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  improve  wonderfully ;  and,  although  we 
cannot  reach  the  French  perfection,  we  come  pretty 
near  it."§  The  British  paper  manufacture  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  improve,  until,  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  produce  of  the  principal 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  about    the  year 

*  Annals  of  Commerce,  iv.  328,  329. 

f  Maephenon,  Annals,  iv.  :t09.  SIO. 

X  Tot  some  poiticalars  respecting  the  early  state  of  the  paper  map 
nafkcture  in  England,  extracted  from  The  British  Mercliant,  see 
Fict.  Hist,  of  England.  Iv.  712. 
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1783,  it  was  stated  to  amount  to  about  180,000/., 
and  to  be  still  increasing.*     How  greatly  the  qua- 
lity of  our  writing-paper  had  improved  by  the 
commencement  of  this  period  may  be  assumed 
from  the  remark  of  Brissot,  that  the    French 
writing-paper  would  not  long  remain  unequal  to 
that  of  England,  if,  indeed,  it  would  not  surpass 
it,  which  was  not  improbable,  since  he  states  that 
the  paper  manufacture  was  daily  improving  in 
France,t  and  that  rags  were  not  so  scarce  and  dear 
there  as  in  England.    Rags  were,  he  adds,  an 
article  of  illicit  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, notwithstanding  the  existence  of  very  severe 
prohibitory  laws.     The  Society   of  Arts  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  improvement  of   various 
branches  of  this  manufacture  in  England,  and  in 
1783  they  reported,  that  under  their  encourage- 
ment four  branches  of  the  manufacture  had  been 
established  or  promoted,  these  being — paper  from 
silk  rags,  suitable  for  drawing  in  chalk  or  crayons ; 
][>aper  for  copper-plate  printing,  which  had  been 
imported  from  France  at    considerable  expense 
until  its  production  in  this  country  had  been  encou- 
raged by  the  Society ;  and  embossed  and  marbled 
papers,  both  of  which  were  articles  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture.   Marbled  paper,  especially,  had  been 
imported  in  great  quantities,  but  was  then,  the 
Society  state,  made  in  England  in  such  perfection 
as  to  become  an  article  of  exportation.     So  great 
was  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  second  of 
the  above-mentioned  branches,  that  in  1787  some 
persons,  accustomed  to  use  French  paper,  declared 
that  manufactured  by  Mr.  Bates  (who  liad  received 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  for  his  improve- 
ments) to  be  in  several  respects  superior  to  the 
imported  plate-paper,  and  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  it  for  taking  impressions  of  the  most  deli- 
cate engravings.!    The  *  Transactions  '  of  the  So- 
ciety also  record  many  experiments  made  on  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  various  substances  not 
usually  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  Macpherson 
relates,  under  the  year  1800,  that,  among  other  ex- 
pedients resorted  to  as  remedies  for  the  scarcity  of 
paper  (or  rather  of  rags,  the  usual  material  of 
paper),  was  a  method  of  discharging  the  ink  from 
printed  or  written  paper,  grinding  it  to  a  pulp, 
and  remanufacturing  it.     Experience  has  shown 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  very  little  ad- 
vantage arises  from  this  regenerating  process;  but 
it  was  then  considered  so  important,  that  an  act  § 
was  passed  to  permit  the  importation  of  foreign 
waste-paper,  if  rendered  unfit  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  be  remanufactured,  without  paying 
any  other  duty  than  that  imposed  by  the  convoy 

*  For  the  sake  of  eomparison,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  estimate, 
which  is  referred  to  on  p.  599  of  our  first  volume,  malces  the  nnnutii 
^-alue  of  the  manufacture  of  hemp  890,000/.,  that  <>f  glass  680,U00/., 
of  porcelain  1,000,000/.,  and  of  cotton  only  960.000/. 

T  Brissot  states,  in  a  note,  that  tlie  manufactory  of  MM.  Johannot 
d'Annonay  produced  finer  paper  than  any  other  in  Europe,  and  ihat 
there  was  a  greater  demand  for  it,  l>om  Russia,  En^pland,  auU  Hol- 
land, than  the  mannfiictnrcrs  oould  furnish.  The  BleMra.  d'Aononay 
generously  ofRsred  to  communicate  tlieir  proeet«s  to  all  the  pap<'r  mn- 
nnfacturers  in  the  kingdom,  and  many  profited  by  their  lil^erality.— 
Commerce  of  America  toith  Europe,  166, 167. 

t  Transactions,  i.  85,  86 ;  vi.  169|  170. 

§  39and40Geo.  III.  C.70. 
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act.*  The  manufiicture  of  paper  by  machitiery 
was  commenced  about  1799,  by  Louis  Robert,  at 
Essonne,  in  France  ;t  but  the  history  of  this  ereat 
improvement , belongs  more  properly  to  a  later 
period. 

In  the  history  of  printing,  one  of  the  chief  cir- 
cumstances to  be  noticed  is  the  reviyal  of  the 
stereotyping  process,  under  various  modifications, 
in  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  France.}  About 
the  year  1780  it  was  re-invented  by  Mr.  Tilloch, 
who  for  many  years  edited  the  *  Philosophical  Ma- 
gazine,' he  being  at  the  time  unacquainted  with 
the  earlier  experiments  of  Ged ;  and  he,  in  con- 
nexion with  Foulis,  the  printer  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  produced  several  works  by  the  new 
process,  some  of  which  were  circulated  without 
any  intimation  that  they  were  not  printed  in  the 
usual  way ;  but,  satisfactory  as  were  the  experi* 
ments  of  Tilloch  and  Foulis,  they  did  not  lead  im- 
mediately to  the  general  adoption  of  stereotype 
printing.  Several  similar  plans  were  brought  for- 
ward in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  some  of  them  were  applied  to  the 
printing  of  assignats,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
difficult  of  imitation.  §  An  attempt  was  also  made 
in  this  country  to  introduce  a  mode  of  printing 
with  types  bearing  whole  words  or  syllables,  in- 
stead of  single  letters,  and  the  edition  of  Ander- 
son's *  History  of  Commerce,'  published  in  1787- 
1789,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  and  some  other 
works,  were  printed  in  this  way,  orlogographically, 
as  it  was  styled;  but, notwithstanding  the  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  promoters,  the  scheme  was 
eventually  abandoned. 

Perhaps  no  fitter  conclusion  can  be  made  to 
this  Chapter,  which,  from  its  limited  extent,  can- 
not give  more  than  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
great  subject  with  which  it  is  occupied,  than  by 
selecting  a  few  facts  from  an  interesting  document 
printed  by  Macpherson  at  the  close  of  his  ^  Annals 
of  Commerce,'  as  a  proper  sequel  to  his  retro- 
spect of  the  great  and  regularly  increasing  com- 
mercial and  general  corresponaence  of  this  coun- 
try. The  document  referred  to  is  an  estimate 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  at  the  time  chair- 
man of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company,  of  the 
insurable  property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

•  S8  Geo.  III.  C.  76. 

f  Dr.  Ure**  Dfctionory  of  Arts,  See.,  p.  918. 
I  Ged's  experiments  in  stereotype  printing,  about  the  year  1725, 
are  briefly  noticed  in  tlie  Pictorial  Flistory  of  England,  It.  733. 
§  Penny  Cjrclopadia,  art. '  Stereotype.* 


As  many  of  its  details  are  necessarily  founded  on 
conjectural  data,  they  must  be  received  with  cau- 
tion ;  but,  extracting  only  such  parts  as  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  national  in- 
dustry, we  find  that  this  estimate  makes  the  vske 
of  "  machinery,  such  as  steam-engines,  spinning 
works,  &c.,''  in  England  alone,  about  40,000,000^.; 
and  that  the  annual  value  of  British  manufkctures 
for  home  consumption  alone  is  computed  to  amount 
to  76,000,000/. ;  besides  which,  40,000,000/.  ii 
set  down  as  about  the  value  of  Britiah  mann- 
factures  exported  in  1800^-making  a  total  of 
116,000,000/.  In  that  part  of  the  atatemem 
which  contains  the  estimates  of  particular  branchsB 
of  manufacturing  industry,  the  value  of  goods  re- 
tained for  home  consumption  only  is  given,  and  the 
principal  items  are  as  follow  z*— Woollen  goods 
(after  deducting  8,000,000/.  for  the  value  of  ex- 
ports), about  11,000,000/.;  cotton  goods  (after 
deducting  4,000,000/.  for  exports),  6,000,000/.; 
flaxen  and  hempen  goods,  2,000,000/.  each ;  silk 
joods,  3,000,000/. ;  leather  goods,  of  all  kinds, 
T2,000,000/.;  glass,  2,000,000/.;  porcelain  and 
pottery,  2,000,000/. ;  paper,  1,500,000/. ;  hardware^ 
probably  above  6,000,000/.;  beer,  10,000,000/., 
the  annual  consumption  being  200,000,000  gsl- 
lons,  and  the  supposed  price  It.  per  gallon;  spi- 
rits, 4,000,000/.,  the  annual  consumption  bemg 
10,000,000  gallons,  at  an  average  price  of  8f.  per 
gallon;  soap,  more  than  1,500,000/.;*  sdt 
1,000,000/. ;  and  candles,  of  wax  and  tallow,  above 
2,000,000/.  The  annusl  value  of  the  prindpsl 
agricultural  crops  is  given  as  52,000,000/.  in  all; 
and  the  value  of  shipping  belonging  to  Qreat  Bri* 
tain  and  Ireland  is  estimated  at  20,000,000/.  Of 
the  Isst  item  a  part  only  is  considered  as  insnrable 
from  loss  by  fire ;  and  the  total  amount  of  pio- 
perty  of  ail  kinds  insurable  from  fire  in  Qresi 
Britain  is  computed  to  have  been,  at  the  cob»- 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  537,250,000/. 
The  property  of  every  kind  insurable  in  Ireland  is 
estimated  at  53,725,000/.,  which  raises  the  total 
for  the  United  Kingdom  to  590,975,000/.,  inde- 
pendently of  stocks  of  coal,  alum,  and  other  mine- 
rals ;  boats  and  other  ficsh- water  craft ;  arsenals, 
offices,  and  other  public  buildings,  of  tlus  value  of 
which,  it  is  stated,  no  estimation  could  be  niade.t 


*  This  calculation  if  given  as  '*  reckoning  for  l,200,8OB 
at  S^tf.  per  week/*  but  it  appears,  by  rompntatiob,  tfaaA  thew  ditt 
would  make  the  total  value  more  than  1,700,000/. 

t  Annals  of  Commeree.  Ir.  648-550. 
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NE  event,  eoincident 
with  the  close  of  our 
last  period,  marks 
that  point  of  time  as 
the  expiration  also  of 
a  notable  period  in  our 
literature,  the  death 
of  Samuel  Johnson, 
on  the  13th*  of  De- 
cember, 1784.  We 
may  call  it  the  end 
of  a  reign  in  the  chro* 
nology  of  that  mat- 
ter ;  indeed,  the  end  of  kingship  altogether  in  our 
literary  history.  For  King  Samuel  has  had  no 
successor ;  nobody  since  his  day,  and  that  of  his 
contemporary  Voltaire,  has  sat  on  a  throne  of  lite- 
rature either  in  England  or  in  France. 

Of  the  literary  figures  of  the  last  period,  how- 
ever, many  continued  to  be  conspicuous  during  a 
portion  or  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present, 
burke,  the  most  eminent  of  them  all,  survived  till 
1797;  and,  having  already  raised  himself  to  dis- 
tinction by  his  publications  and  speeches  in  con- 
nexion with  the  American  war,  won  his  highest 
fame  in  the  finishing  part  of  his  career  by  his  won- 
derful oratorical  displays  on  the  impeachment  of 
Hastings,  and  his  writings,  outblazing  everything 
he  ha4  before  produced,  on  the  French  revolution^ 
Adam  Smith  did  not  die  till  1790;  his  country- 
man, Dr.  Robertson,  not  till  1793;  Robertson's 
illustrious  brother  historian,  Gibbon,  not  till  1794. 
Of  the  poets  and  cultivators  of  light  literature,  or 
the  belles  lettres,  who  have  been  already  mentioned, 
Thomas  Warton  lived  till  1790,  Ossian  Macpher- 
Bon  till  1796,  Mason  and  his  friend  Horace  Wal- 
pole  till  1797,  Joseph  Warton  till  1800.  Other 
writers,  again,  who  first  became  known  before  the 
close  of  the  Johnsonian  era,  and  our  notices  of 
whom  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  Book,  out- 
lived the  present  period,  some  bv  many  years. 
Thus  Beattie  only  died  in  1803;  Anstey,  the  au- 
thor of  the  New  Bath  Guide,  in  1805 ;  John  Home, 
the  author  of  Douglas,  in  1808 ;  Bishop  Percy  and 
Richard  Cumberland  in  1811;  Adam  Ferguson, 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  Republic,  in  1816; 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  the  same  year;  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  presumed  to  be  Junius,  in  1818 ; 
Miss  Sophia  Lee  in  1824;  Henry  Mackenzie  in 

*  Not  Ui«  ISthy  as  misprinted  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  615. 


1831;  Miss  Bumey  (afterwards  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay)  not  till  1840.  But  these  writers,  and  others 
whose  names  might  be  added,  had  all  produced 
the  works  by  which  they  were  first  made  known, 
most  of  them  those  to  which  they  chiefly  owe  their 
reputation,  before  the  date  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that,  if  we  were 
to  continue  our  notices  of  the  poets  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  strict  chonological  order,  the  first  name  we 
should  have  to  mention  would  be  that  of  a  writer, 
who  more  properly  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  our 
own  day,  and  to  the  very  latest  era  of  our  poetry. 
Crabbe,  whose  Tales  of  the  Hall,  the  noblest  pro- 
duction of  his  powerful  and  original  genius,  ap- 
peared in  1819,  and  who  died  so  recently  as  1832, 
published  his  first  poem,  The  Library,  in  1781 ; 
some  extracts  from  it  are  given  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  that  year.  But  Crabbers  literary  ca- 
reer is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  chasm,  or  inter- 
val during  which  he  published  nothing,  of  nearly 
twenty  years ;  and  he  can  only  be  fully  and  fairly 
appreciated  under  the  next  period. 

One  remark,  however,  touching  this  writer  may 
be  made  here :  his  first  manner  was  evidently  caught 
fW)m  Churchill  more  than  from  any  other  of  hia 
predecessors.  And  this  was  also  the  case  with  his 
contemporary  Cowper,  the  writer  who  throws  the 
greatest  illustration  upon  this  age  of  our  English 
poetry.    William  Cowper,  born  in  1731,  twenty- 


^M$^ 


three  years  before  Crabbe  (we  pass  over  his  ano- 
nymous contributions  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Newton's  collection  of  The  Olney  Hymns,  published 
in  1776),  gave  to  the  world  the  First  Volume  of  his 
Poems,  containing  those  entitled  Table-Talk,  The 
Progress  of  Error,  Truth,  Expostulation,  Hope, 
Charity,  CJonversation,  and  Retirement,  in  1782; 
his  famous  History  of  John  Gilpin  appeared  the 
following  year,  without  his  name,  in  a  publication 
called  *  The  Repository ;'  his  second  volume,  con- 
taining The  Task,  Tirocinium,  and  some  shorter 
pieces,  was  published  in  1785 ;  his  translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  1791  ;  and  his  death 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  April,  1800.  It  is  related 
that  Cowper's  first  volume  attracted  little  atten- 
tion :  it  certainly  appears  to  have  excited  no  per- 
ception in  the  mind  or  eye  of  the  public  of  that 
day  that  a  new  and  great  light  had  arisen  in  the 
poetical  firmament.  The  Annual  Register  for 
1781,  as  we  have  said,  gives  extracts  from 
Crabbe's  Library ;  a  long  passage  from  his  next 
poem.  The  Village,  is  given  in  the  volume  for 
1783 ;  the  volume  for  1785  in  like  manner  treats 
its  readers  to  a  quotation  from  The  Newspaper, 
which  he  had  published  in  that  year ;  but,  except 
that  tlie  anonymous  History  of  John  Gilpin  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  volume  for  1783  from  the  Reposi- 
tory, we  have  nothing  of  Cowpcr*s  till  we  come  to 
the  volume  for  1786,  which  contains  two  of  the 
minor  pieces  published  in  his  second  volume. 
Crabbe  was  probably  indebted  for  the  distinction 
he  received  in  part  to  his  friend  and  patron  Burke, 
under  whose  direction  the  Register  was  compiled ; 
but  the  silence  observed  in  regard  to  Cowper  may 
be  taken  as  not  on  that  account  the  less  conclusive 
as  to  the  little  or  next  to  no  impression  his  first  vo- 
lume made.  Yet  surely  there  were  both  a  force 
and  a  freshness  of  manner  in  the  new  aspirant  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  draw  some  observa- 
tions. Nor  had  there  of  late  been  such  plenty  of 
good  poetry  produced  in  England  as  to  make  any- 
thing of  the  kind  at  all  a  drug  in  the  market.  But 
here,  in  fact,  lay  the  main  cause  of  the  public  in- 
attention. The  age  was  not  poetical.  The  manu- 
facture of  verse  was  carried  on,  Indeed,  upon  a 
considerable  scale,  by  the  Hayleya  and  the  White- 
heads and  the  Pratts  and  others  (spinners  of 
sound  and  weavers  of  words,  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  compared  in  inventive  and  imaginative  faculty, 
or  in  faculty  of  any  kind,  any  more  than  for 
the  utility  of  their  work,  with  their  contempora- 
ries the  Arkwrights  and  Cartwrights) ;  but  the 
production  of  poetry  had  gone  so  much  out,  that, 
even  in  the  class  most  accustomed  to  judge  of  fliese 
things,  few  people  knew  it  when  they  saw  it.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  severe  and  theological  tone 
of  this  poetry  of  Cowper's  operated  against  its  im- 
mediate popularity;  and  that  was  probably  the 
case  too ;  but  it  could  only  have  lieen  so,  at  any 
rate  to  the  same  extent,  in  a  time  at  the  least  as 
indifferent  to  poetry  as  to  religion  and  morality. 
For,  certainly,  since  the  days  of  Pope,  nothing  in 
the  same  style  had  been  produced  among  us  to  be 
compared  with  these  poems  of  Cowper*s  for  ani- 
mation, vigour,  and  point,  which  are  among  the 


most  admired  qualities  of  that  great  writer,  any 
more  than  for  the  cordiality,  earnestness,  and 
fervour  which  are  more  peculiarly  their  own. 
Smoother  versification  we  had  had  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  more  pomp  and  splendour  of  rhetorical  de- 
clamation, perhaps,  as  in  Johnson's  paraphrases 
from  Juvenal;  more  warmth  and  glow  of  ima- 
nation,  as  in  Goldsmith's  two  poems,  if  they  are  to 
considered  as  coming  into  the  competition.  Bitt^ 
on  the  whole,  verse  of  such  bone  and  muscle  had 
proceeded  from  no  recent  writer, — not  excepting 
Churchill,  whose  poetry  had  little  else  than  iti 
coarse  strength  to  recommend  it,  and  whose  hasty 
and  careless  workmanship  Cowper,  while  he  had 
to  a  certain  degree  been  his  imitator,  had  learned 
with  his  artistical  feeling  infinitely  to  surpass. 
Well,  Churchill's  vehement  invective,  with  its  ex- 
aggerations and  personalities,  made  him  the  motf 
popular  poet  of  his  day :  Cowper,  neglected  at  fint, 
has  taken  his  place  as  one  of  the  classica  of  the 
language.  Each  has  had  his  reward— the  reward 
he  best  deserved,  and  probably  most  desired. 

As  the  death  of  Samuel  Johnson  closes  one  en 
of  our  literature,  so  the  appearance  of  Cowper  ss 
a  poet  opens  another.  Notwithstanding  hia  o1i& 
gations  both  to  Churchill  and  Pope,  a  main  cha- 
racteristic of  Cowper's  poetry  is  its  originality. 
Compared  with  almost  any  one  of  his  predecessors, 
he  was  what  we  may  call  a  natural  poet.  He  broke 
through  conventional  forms  and  usages  in  his  mode 
of  writing  more  daringly  than  any  English  poet 
before  him  had  done,  at  least  since  the  genius  of 
Pope  had  bound  in  its  spell  the  phraseol<^  and 
rhythm  of  our  poetry.  His  opinions  were  not 
more  his  own  than  his  manner  of  expressing  them. 
His  principles  of  diction  and  versification  were 
announced,  in  part,  in  the  poem  with  which  he 
introduced  himself  to  the  public,  his  Table-Talk, 
in  which,  having  intimated  his  contempt  for  the 
"  creamy  smoothness "  of  modem  fashionable 
verse,  where  sentiment  was  so  often 

"  lacrificod  to  aoand. 
And  tniOi  cot  short  to  make  a  period  louiidy** 

he  exclaims, 

'*  Give  me  the  line  that  ploughs  ils  stately  coarse 
Like  a  proud  seran,  conquering  the  stream  by  foioe ; 
Hiat.  like  eome  cottase  beauty,  eMkiv  the  heart. 
Quite  unindebted  to  tiie  tricks  of  art." 

But,  although  he  despised  the  **  tricks  "  of  art,  Cow- 
per, like  every  great  poet,  was  also  a  great  artist; 
and,  with  all  its  in  that  day  almost  unexampled 
simplicity  and  naturalness,  his  style  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  a  slovenly  or  irregular  one.  If  his  veise  be 
not  so  highly  polished  as  that  of  Pope, — irho»  he 
complains,  has 

**  Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art. 
And  every  warbler  has  his  tune  Iqr  heart,'*— 

it  is  in  its  own  way  nearly  as  ^  well  disciplined, 
complete,  compact,"  as  he  has  described  Pope's  to 
be.  With  all  his  avowed  admiration  of  Churchill, 
he  was  far  from  being  what  he  has  called  that 
writer — 

**  Too  proud  for  art,  and  trusting  la  mere  foioe.'* 
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On  the  contrary,  he  has  in  more  than  one  passage 
discanted  on  ''  the  pangs  of  a  poetic  birth  " — on 

"  the  sliiila  and  turns, 
The  expedients  and  inventions  multifona. 
To  which  the  mind  lesorts,  in  diase  of  teimi* 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  diflieult  to  win  ;"— 

and  the  other  labours  to  be  undergone  by  whoever 
would  attain  to  excellence  in  the  work  of  compo- 
sition. Not,  however,  that,  with  all  this  elabora- 
tion, he  was  a  slow  writer.  Slowness  is  the  con- 
sequence of  indifference,  of  a  writer  not  being 
excited  by  his  subject — ^not  having  his  heart  in  his 
work,  but  going  through  it  as  a  mere  task ;  let 
him  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  fully  possessed  of 
his  subject  and  possessed  by  it,  and,  though  the 
pains  he  takes  to  find  apt  and  effective  expression 
for  his  thoughts  may  tax  his  whole  energies  like 
wrestling  with  a  strong  man,  he  will  not  write 
slowly.  He  is  in  a  state  of  active  combustion — 
consuming  away,  it  may  be,  but  never  pausing. 
Cowper  is  said  to  have  composed  the  six  thousand 
verses,  or  thereby,  contained  in  his  first  volume  in 
about  three  months. 

Not  creative  imagination,  nor  deep  melody,  nor 
even,  in  general,  much  of  fancy  or  grace  or  tender- 
ness, is  to  be  met  with  in  the  poetry  of  Cowper; 
but  yet  it  is  not  without  both  high  and  various  ex- 
cellence. Its  main  charm,  and  that  which  is  never 
wanting,  is  its  earnestness.  This  is  a  quality 
which  gives  it  a  power  over  many  minds  not  at  all 
alive  to  the  poetical ;  but  it  is  also  the  source  of 
Bome  of  its  strongest  attractions  for  those  that  are. 
Hence  its  truth  both  of  landscape-painting,  and  of 
the  description  of  character  and  states  of  mind ; 
hence  its  skilful  expression  of  such  emotions  and 
passions  as  it  allows  itself  to  deal  with  ;  hence  the 
force  and  fervour  of  its  denunciatory  eloquence, 
giving  to  some  passages  as  fine  an  inspiration  of  the 
moral  sublime  as  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  found 
in  didactic  ]H>etry.  Hence,  we  may  say,  even  the 
directness,  simplicity,  and  manliness  of  Cowper's 
diction— all  that  is  best  in  the  form,  as  well  as 
in  the  spirit,  of  his  verse.  It  was  this  qualitv, 
or  temper  of  mind,  in  short,  that  principally  made 
him  an  original  poet;  and,  if  not  the  founder  of  a 
new  school,  the  pioneer  of  a  new  era  of  English 
poetry.  Instead  of  repeating  the  unmeaning  con- 
ventionalities and  faded  affectations  of  his  predeces- 
sors, it  led  him  to  turn  to  the  actual  nature  within 
him  and  around  him,  and  there  to  learn  both  the 
truths  he  should  utter  and  the  words  in  which  he 
should  utter  them. 

After  Cowper  had  found,  or  been  found  out  by, 
his  proper  audience,  the  qualities  in  his  poetry 
that  at  first  had  most  repelled  ordinary  readers 
rather  aided  its  success.  In  particular,  as  we  have 
said,  its  theological  tone  and  spirit  made  it  accept- 
able in  quarters  to  which  poetry  of  any  kind  had 
rarely  penetrated,  and  where  it  may  perhaps 
be  affirmed  that  it  keeps  its  ground  chiefly  per- 
force of  this  its  most  prosaic  peculiarity;  al- 
though, at  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  the 
vigorous  verse  to  which  his  system  of  theology  and 
morals  has  been  married  by  Cowper  has  not  been 


without  effect  in  diffusing  not  only  a  more  indulgent 
toleration  but  a  truer  feeling  and  love  for  poetry 
throughout  what  is  called  the  religious  world.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  source  of  Cowper's  own 
roost  potent  inspiration  is  his  theological  creed. 
The  most  popular  of  his  poems,  and  also  perhaps 
the  one  of  greatest  pretension,  is  his  Task:  it 
abounds  in  that  delineation  of  domestic  and  every- 
day life  which  interests  every  body,  in  descriptions 
of  incidents  and  natural  appearances  with  which 
all  are  familiar,  in  the  eipression  of  sentiments 
and  convictions  to  which  most  hearts  readily  re- 
spond :  it  is  a  poem,  therefore,  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  readers  find  the  greatest  number  of 
things  to  attract  and  attach  them.  Besides,  both 
in  the  form  and  in  the  matter,  it  has  less  of  what  is 
felt  to  be  strange  and  sometimes  repulsive  by  the 
generality;  the  >verse  flows,  for  the  most  part, 
smoothly  enough,  if  not  with  much  variety  of 
music;  the  diction  is,  as  usual  with  Cowper, 
clear,  manly,  and  expressive,  but  at  the  same 
time,  from  being  looser  and  more  diffuse,  sel* 
domer  haish  or  difficult  than  it  is  in  some  of  his 
other  compositions ;  above  all,  the  doctrinal  strain 
is  pitched  upon  a  lower  key,  and,  without  any  es- 
sential point  being  given  up,  both  morality  and 
religion  certainly  assume  a  countenance  and  voice 
considerably  less  rueful  and  vindictive.  But  al- 
though The  Task  has  much  occasional  elevation  and 
eloquence,  and  some  sunny  passages,  it  perhaps  no- 
where rises  to  the  passionate  force  and  vehemence 
to  which  Cowper  had  been  carried  by  a  more  burn- 
ing zeal  in  some  of  his  earlier  poems.  We  would 
refer,  for  example,  to  the  fine  declamation  in  that 
entitled  Table-Talk,  on  the  divine  vengeance 
which  a  nation  draws  down  upon  itself  by  vice  :— 

'*  Allarehieinetnimenti;  etch  forai  of  war, 
Wliat  burns  at  bome,  or  threatens  from  afSu-, 
Nature  In  arau,  her  elements  at  strife. 
The  storms  that  ovenet  the  Joys  of  life. 
Are  but  his  rods  to  soourj^e  a  tfuiltv  land. 
And  waste  it  at  the  bidding  of  his  hand. 
He  siTes  the  word,  and  Mutiny  soon  roars 
In  all  her  gates,  and  shakes  her  distant  shores ; 
The  standtfds  of  aU  nations  are  unfurii'd ; 
She  has  one  foe,  and  that  one  foe  the  nvorld : 
And,  if  he  doom  that  people  with  a  ftown. 
And  mark  thorn  with  a  teaX  of  wrath  pressed  down, 
Obdunicj'  takes  place ;  callous  and  tough. 
The  reprubated  nee  grows  judgment-proof; 
Earth  shakes  beneath  them,  and  heaVn  roais  above ; 
But  nothing  scares  them  from  the  course  they  love. 
•  •  •  • 

They  trust  in  navies,  and  their  navies  fail— 
ffueTs  curse  can  cast  away  ten  thousand  saill 
They  trust  in  armies, and  their  contage  dies; 
In  wisdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  lies; 
But  all  they  trust  in  withers,  as  it  must. 
When  He  commands,  in  whom  they  place  no  trasl. 
Vengeance  at  last  pours  down,"  &c. 

But,  even  when  it  expresses  itself  in  quite  other 
forms,  the  fervour  which  inspires  these  earlier 
poems  occasionally  produces  something  more  bril- 
liant or  more  graceful  than  is  any  where  to  be 
found  in  The  Task ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  compa- 
rison between  Voltaire  and  the  Cottager,  in  that 
called  *•  Truth,'  and  the  exquisite  version,  so  high- 
wrought  and  yet  so  severely  simple,  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two  Disciples  with  their  Master  on  the  road 
to  Emmaus  in  that  entitled  *  Conversation.'  For 
one  thing,  Cowper's  poetry,  not  organ-toned  or  in- 
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fonned  with  any  very  rich  or  original  music,  any 
more  than  soaringly  imaginative  or  gorgeously  de* 
corated,  is  of  a  style  that  requires  the  sustaining 
aid  of  rhyme :  in  blank  verse  it  is  apt  to  overflow 
in  pools  and  shallows.  And  this  is  one  among 
other  reasons  why,  after  all,  some  of  his  short 
poems,  which  are  nearly  all  in  rhyme,  are  perhaps 
what  he  has  done  best.  His  John  Gilpin,  univer* 
sally  known  and  universally  enjoyed  by  his  coun* 
trymen,  young  and  old,  educated  and  uneducated, 
and  perhaps  the  only  English  poem  of  which  this 
can  be  said,  of  course  at  once  suggests  itself  as 
standing  alone  in  the  collection  of  what  he  has  left 
us  for  whimsical  conception  and  vigour  of  comic 
humour;  but  there  is  a  quieter  exercise  of  the 
same  talent,  or  at  least  of  a  kindred  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  and  sly  power  of  givmg  it  expression,  in 
others  of  his  shorter  pieces.  For  tenderness  and 
pathos,  again,  nothing  else  that  he  has  written,  and 
not  much  that  is  elsewhere  to  be  found  of  the  same 
kind  in  English  poetry,  can  be  compared  with  his 
Lines  on  his  Mother's  Picture.  This,  indeed,  is  no 
doubt,  as  a  whole,  his  finest  poem — at  once  spring* 
ing  from  the  deepest  and  purest  fount  of  passion, 
and  happy  in  shaping  itself  into  richer  and  sweeter 
music  than  he  has  reached  in  any  other.  It  show! 
what  his  real  originality,  and  the  natural  spirit  of 
art  that  was  in  him,  might  have  done  under  a  bet^ 
ter  training  and  more  favourable  circumstances  of 
personal  situation,  or  perhaps  in  another  age.  Qe- 
nerally,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  Cowper,  that  the 
more  he  was  left  to  himself,  or  trusted  to  his  own 
taste  and  feelings,  in  writing,  the  better  he  wrote. 
In  so  far  as  regards  the  form  of  composition,  the 
principal  charm  of  what  he  has  done  best  is  a  na^ 
tural  elegance,  which  is  most  perfect  in  what  he 
has  apparently  written  with  the  least  labour,  or  at 
any  rate  with  the  least  thought  of  rules  or  models. 
His  Letters  to  his  friends,  not  written  for  publica- 
tion at  all,  but  thrown  off  in  the  carelessness  of  his 
hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation,  have  given  him  as 
high  a  place  among  the  prose  classics  of  his  coun- 
try as  he  holds  among  our  poets.  His  least  suc- 
cessful performances  are  his  translations  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  throughout  which  he  was 
straining  to  imitate  a  style  not  onlv  unlike  his 
own,  but,  unfortunately,  quite  as  unlixe  that  of  his 
original— for  these  versions  of  the  most  natural  of 
all  poetry,  the  Homeric,  are,  strangely  enough,  at- 
tempted in  the  manner  of  the  most  artificial  of  all 
poets,  Milton. 

Neither,  however,  did  this  age  of  our  literature 
want  its  artificial  poetry.  In  fact,  the  expiration 
or  abolition  of  that  manner  among  us  was  brought 
about  not  more  by  the  example  of  a  fresh  and  na- 
tural style  given  by  Cowper,  than  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  opposite  style,  pushed  to  its  extreme, 
given  by  his  contemporary  Darwin.  Our  great 
poets  of  this  era  cannot  be  accused  of  hurrying 
into  print  at  an  immature  age.  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  bom  in  1121,  after  having  risen  to  dis- 
tinguished reputation  as  a  physician,  published  the 
Second  Part  of  his  Botanic  Garden,  under  the 
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title  of  The  Loves  of  the  Plants,  in  1189 ;  and  the 
First  Part,  entitled  The  Economy  of  Vegetation, 
two  vears  after.  He  died  in  1802.  The  Botanic 
Garden,  hard,  brilliant,  sonorous,  may  be  called  a 
poem  cast  in  metal — a  sort  of  Pandemonium  pa- 
lace of  rhyme,  not  unlike  that  raised  long  ago  in 
another  r^on ; 

**  irliMe  itOatteri  RMiaA 
Weto  ffft,  and  Doric  pillm  overUid 
Wfah  golden  aieUtrave ;  nor  did  there  want 
Coraiee,  or  Mate,  with  bomy  •eulptnzei  graftm  t 
The  roof  wm  fretted  gold," 

The  poem,  however,  did  not  rise  exactly  **  like  aa 
exhalation.*'  ♦*  I'be  verse,"  writes  its  authors 
sprightly  biographer,  Miss  Anna  Seward,  ^^  ov- 
rectdd,  polished,  and  modulated  with  the 
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sedulous  attention ;  the  notes  involving  such  great 
diversity  of  matter  relating  to  natural  history;  «id 
the  composition  going  forward  in  the  short  teceauM 
of  professional  attendance,  but  chiefly  m  kU  tham^ 
at  he  travelled  from  one  place  to  anoiher;  the 
Botanic  Garden  could  not  be  the  work  of  one, 
two,  or  three  years;  it  was  ten  from  its  primal 
lines  to  its  first  publication."  If  this  account  may 
be  depended  on,  the  Doctor's  supplies  of  inspira- 
tion must  have  been  vouchsafed  to  him  at  the  rather 
penurious  rate  of  little  more  than  a  line  a  day.  At 
least,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was 
said  of  his  more  fluent  predecessor  in  both  gifts  of 
Apollo,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  that  he  wrote 
"  to  the  rumbling  of  his  chariot  wheels.'*  The 
verse,  nevertheless,  does  in  another  way  amack  of 
the  travelling-chaise,  and  of  **  the  short  receaaes  of 
professional  attendance."  Nothing  is  done  in 
passion  and  power ;  but  all  by  filing,  and  scraping 
and  rubbing,  and  other  painstaking.  Every  line 
is  as  elahmtely  polished  and  sharpened  as  a 
lancet ;  and  the  most  e£fective  paragraphs  have  the 
air  of  a  lot  of  those  bright  little  instruments 
arranged  in  rows,  with  their  blades  out,  fi)r  sale. 
You  feel  as  if  so  thick  an  array  of  points  and  cdgei 
demanded  careful  handling,  and  that  your  fing^ 
are  scarcely  safe  in  coming  near  them.  Darwin's 
theory  of  poetry  evidently  was,  that  it  was  sU  a 
mechanical  a£fair — only  a  higher  kind  of  pin- 
making.    His  own  poetry,  however,  with  all  its 
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defects,  is  far  from  being  merely  mechanical.  The 
Botanic  Garden  is  not  a  poem  which  any  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  could  have  produced  by 
sheer  care  and  industry,  or  the  faculty  of  writing 
which  could  be  acquired  by  serring  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  trade  of  poetry.  Vicious  as  it  is  in  man- 
ner, it  is  even  there  of  an  imposing  and  original 
character ;  and  a  true  poetic  fire  lives  under  all  its 
affectations,  and  often  blazes  up  through  them. 
There  is  not  much^  indeed,  of  pure  soul  or  high 
imagination  in  Darwin;  he  seldom  rises  above 
the  visible  and  material ;  but  he  has  at  least  a 
poet's  eye  for  the  perception  of  that,  and  a  poet's 
fancy  for  its* embellishment  and  exaltation.  No 
writer  has  surpassed  him  in  the  luminous  repre- 
sentation of  visible  objects  in  verse ;  his  descrip- 
tions have  the  distinctness  of  drawings  by  the 
pencil,  with  the  advantage  of  conveying,  by  their 
harmonious  words,  many  thinn  that  no  pencil  can 
paint.  His  images,  though  they  are  for  the  most 
part  tricks  of  language  rather  than  the  transform** 
ations  or  new  embodiments  of  impassioned  thought, 
have  often  at  least  an  Ovidian  glitter  and  pretti- 
ness,  or  are  striking  from  their  mere  ingenuity  and 
novelty — as  when  he  addresses  the  stars  as  "  flowers 
of  the  sky,'*  or  apostrophises  the  glowworm  as  '*  Star 
of  the  earth,  and  diamond  of  the  night."  These 
two  instances,  indeed^  thus  brought  into  juxta- 
position, may  serve  to  exemplify  the  principle 
upon  which  he  constructs  such  decorations :  it  is, 
we  seC)  an  economical  principle;  for,  in  truth, 
the  one  of  these  figures  is  little  more  than  the 
other  reversed,  or  inverted.  Still  both  are  happy 
and  effective  enough  conceits— ^nd  one  of  them 
is  applied  and  carried  out  so  as  to  make  it  more 
than  a  mere  momentary  light  flashing  from  the 
Terse.  The  passage  is  not  without  a  tone  of 
grandeur  and  true  pathos  :^ 

*'  UoU  on.  y«  rtafs  I  exmlt  in  yonthfol  prim«, 
Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  ateps  of  Hmt ; 
Near  and  more  ntar  yonr  beamy  ears  approach. 
And  leweninl  orba  on  leasening  orbe  eneroach  ^— 
Flowers  of  the  dky !  ye  too  to  age  must  yield, 
Frail  as  your  silken  stslen  of  the  field  I 
Star  after  ater  ftom  heaven's  high  arch  shall  rush, 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush. 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dArk  centre  fall. 
And  death  and  night  and  ciiaos  mingle  aU  I 
—Till  o'er  the  wreck,  emerslng  from  the  storm. 
Immortal  Natufe  lifts  her  imangeful  form, 
Mounts  ftom  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame. 
And  soars  and  shines,  another  and  the  satoe." 

There  is  also  a  fine  moral  inspiration,  as  well  as 
the  usual  rhetorical  brilliancy^  in  the  following 
lines  :— 

"  HaU.  adamanthie  Steel  1  magnetic  Lord  I 
King  of  the  prow,  the  ploughshare,  and  the  riwordi 
Tnie  to  the  pole,  by  thee  the  pilot  guides 
His  steady  helm  amid  the  straggling  tides, 
BraTcs  with  broad  sail  the  hnmeasntable  sea, 
CleaTca  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  bat  thee  1** 

Here,  to  be  sure,  we  have  another  variation  of  the 
same  th<night  acccording  to  which  the  stars  have 
elsewhere  been  presented  shining  on  earth  as  glow* 
-worms  and  blooming  in  the  sky  as  flowers ;  and 
"this  may  be  considered  to  show  some  poverty  of 
invention  in  the  poet,  or  an  undue  partiality  for 
-the  atars ;  but  this  last  metaphor,  making  a  star  of 
t;lie  mysterious  loadstone,  in  the  dark  night  and  on 


the  immeasurable  sea — a  guiditig  and,  as  it  were, 
living,  though  lustreless  star — is  more  uncommon 
and  surprising,  and  evinces  more  imagination,  than 
the  other  figures.  Bursts  such  as  these,  however, 
are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  poem.  Its  sounding 
declamation  is  for  the  most  part  addressed  rather 
to  the  ear  than  to  either  the  imagination  or  the 
fancy.  But  the  mortal  disease  inherent  in  Dar- 
win's poetry  is,  that  it  is  essentially  unspiritual. 
It  has  no  divine  soul :  it  has  not  even  a  heart  of 
humanity  beating  in  it.  Its  very  life  is  galvanic 
and  artificial.  Matter  only  is  what  it  concerns 
itself  about ;  not  to  spiritualize  the  material,  which 
is  the  proper  business  and  end  of  poetry,  but  to 
materialize  the  spiritual  is  its  constant  tendency 
and  tfSoTt*  It  believes  only  in  the  world  of  sense ; 
and  even  of  that  it  selects  for  its  subject  the  lowest 
departments*  Not  man  and  his  emotions,  but  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  minerals,  mechanical  inventions 
and  prooessesi  are  what  it  delights  to  deal  with. 
But  these  things  are  mostly,  by  doom  of  nature, 
incapable  of  being  turned  into  high  poetry*  They 
belong  to  the  domain  of  the  understanding,  or  the 
bodily  senses  and  powers,  not  either  to  that  of  the 
imagination  or  that  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Darwin 
himself  probably  came  to  suspect  that  there  were 
some  subjects  of  which  poetry  could  make  nothing, 
some  regions  of  mental  speculation  in  which  she 
could  only  make  herself  ridiculous,  when  he  saw 
how  grotesquely,  and  at  the  same  time  how  exactly 
in  many  respects,  the  style  and  manner  of  his 
*  LoVes  of  the  Plants^  were  reflected  in  the  *  Loves 
of  the  Triangles.* 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a  real  misfortune  for 
Dr.  Darwin's  fame^  though  a  ludicrous  one,  that 
he  should  have  had  such  a  biographer  and  com- 
mentator upon  his  Works  as  Miss  Anna  Seward. 
Anna  has  herself  a  claim  upon  our  notice  as  one  of 
the  poetical  lights  of  this  age.  Besides  various 
contributions  to  magazines,  she  emitted  separately 
and  with  her  name,  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
century,  a  succession  of  elegies,  monodies,  odes, 
sonnets,  poetical  epistles,  adieus,  &c.,  about  Cap- 
tain Cook,  Major  {Andr^,  Lady  Miller  of  Bath- 
easton,  and  other  persons  and  things,  which  were 
generally  read  in  their  day,  and  were,  after  her 
death,  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  collected 
and  republished  in  three  octavo  volumes  under  the 
care  of  Walter  Scott,  who  had  formed  her  ac- 
quaintance in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and 
upon  whom  she  had  imposed  the  honour  of  being 
her  literary  executor.  A  selection  from  her  Letters, 
which  she  had  bequeathed  to  Constable,  the  Edin- 
burgh bookseller,  appeared  about  the  same  time 
in  six  volumes.  But  decidedly  her  most  re- 
markable performance,  and  the  one  by  which 
her  name  is  likely  to  be  the  longest  preserved, 
is  the  octavo  volume  she  gave  to  the  world 
in  1804,  under  the  title  of  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Darwin,  chiefly  during  his  residence  at 
Lichfield,  with  Anecdotes  of  hia  Friends,  and  Cri- 
ticisms on  his  Writings.*  Here  we  have  Anna  her- 
self, as  well  as  her  Mend  the  poetic  Doctor,  at 
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full  length.  Anna's  notion  is,  that  the  Botanic 
Garden  ought  to  have  been  her  poem,  not  Dar- 
win's, if  matters  had  been  fairly  managed.  The 
Doctor,  it  seems,  about  the  year  1771,  purchased 
**  a  little,  wild,  umbrageous  valley,  a  mile  from 
Lichfield,  irriguous  from  various  springs,  and 
swampy  from  their  plenitude."  This  he  soon 
dressed  up  into  a  very  neat  imitation  of  Paradise, 
and  then,  having  till  now  **  restrained  his  friend 
Miss  Seward's  steps  to  this  her  always  fieivoarite 
scene,"  he  allowed  her  to  visit  it,  when,  the  lady 
informs  us,  *'  she  took  her  tablets  and  pencil,  and, 
seated  on  a  flower-bank,  in  the  midst  of  that 
luxuriant  retreat,  wrote  the  following  lines,  while 
the  sun  was  gilding  the  glen,  and  while  birds  of 
every  plume  poured  their  song  from  the  boughs." 
Now,  be  it  oUerved,the  Doctor  was  not  even  with 
her  on  the  flower-bank :  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  have  gone  to  see  Paradise  together,  **  but  a 
medical  summons  into  the  country  deprived  her  of 
that  pleasure.''  The  lines,  therefore,  were  wholly 
the  produce  of  her  own  particular  muse  and  her 
own  black-lead  pencil.  They  are  substantially 
the  commencing  lines  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Botanic  Garden.  When  the  authoress  presented 
them  to  Darwin,  he  said  that  they  ought  to  form 
the  exordium  of  a  great  work,  and  proposed  that 
Anna  should  write  such  a  work  **  on  the  unex- 
plored poetic  ground  of  the  Linnean  system,"  to 
which  he  would  provide  prose  notes.  Anna  an- 
swered, modestiy, "  that,  besides  her  want  of  botanic 
knowledge,  the  plan  was  not  strictly  proper  for  a 
female  pen" — ^but  that  she  thought  it  was  just  the 
thing  for  **  the  efiBorescence  of  his  own  lancy." 
It  would  appear  that,  soon  after  this,  Darwin  be- 
gan  the  composition  of  his  great  poem ;  but  pre- 
yiously,  the  lady  tells  us,  a  few  weeks  after  they 
were  composed,  he  ^*  sent  the  verses  Miss  S.  wrote 
in  his  Botanic  Garden  [that  is,  the  Lichfield  para- 
dise, so  called]  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and 
in  her  name."  **From  thence,"  she  proceeds, 
*^  they  were  copied  in  the  Annual  Register  [where 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  them]  ;  but,  without 
consulting  her,  he  had  substituted  for  the  last  six 
lines  eight  of  his  own.  He  afterwards,  and  again 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  author,  made  them 
the  exordium  to  the  first  part  of  his  poem,  pub- 
lished, for  certain  reasons,  some  years  after  the 
second  part  had  appeared.  No  acknowledgment 
was  made  that  those  verses  were  the  work  of  ano- 
ther pen.  Such  acknowledgment  ought  to  have 
been  made,  especially  since  they  passed  the  press 
in  the  name  of  their  real  author.  They  are  some- 
what altered  in  the  exordium  to  Dr.  Darwin's 
poem,  and  eighteen  lines  of  his  own  are  inter- 
woven with  them."  The  lines  having  been  only 
forty-six  originally,  and  twenty-six  of  dose  in  the 
Doctor's  exordium  being  thus  admitted  to  be  of  his 
own  composition,  it  might  seem  that  the  theft  was 
reduced  to  a  somewhat  small  matter ;  but  Miss 
Seward,  not  unreasonably,  holds  that  in  thus  rifling 
her  poem,  probably  of  its  best  verses,  Darwin  did 
her  the  same  injury  aa  if  he  had  appropriated  the 


whole ;  and  therefore  in  letoming,  in  a  sabsequent 
page,  to  this  **  extraordinary,  and,  in  a  poet  of  so 
much  genius,  unprecedented  instance  of  plagia- 
rism," and  quoting  against  him  one  of  his  oim 
critical  canons,  that  "  a  few  common  flowers  of 
speech  may  be  gathered  as  we  pass  over  our  neigh- 
bour's ground,  but  we  must  not  plunder  his  culti- 
vated fruit,"  she  bitterly  charges  him  with  having 
**  forgotten  that  just  restraint  when  he  took,  un- 
acknowledged, foriy'iix  entire  iines^  the  published 
verses  of  his  friend,  for  the  exordium  of  the  &nt 
part  of  his  work."  After  all,  it  has  been  doubted 
oy  the  world  if  that  scene  of  the  flower-bank 
and  the  tablets  was  anything  more  than  a  pleasant 
dream  of  Anna's,  or  if  she  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  authorship  of  the  forty-six  versea  at  sU, 
beyond  allowing  them  to  be  published  with  hti 
name  in  the  magazines.  She  has  been  proved  to 
be  incorrect  in  her  recollections  of  other  matten, 
about  which  she  was  as  obstinate  as  she  was  aboat 
this :  her  memory  had  the  worst  defect,  of  beii^ 
apt  to  remember  too  much. 

Miss  Seward's  own  poetry,  with  mudi  inore 
sentimentality  and  much  less  sense  and  substance, 
belongs  to  the  same  school  with  Darwin's.  Her's 
is  the  feeble  commonplace  of  the  same  laboured, 
tortuous,  and  essentially  unnatural  and  untme 
style  out  of  which*  he,  with  his  more  powerfbl 
and  original  genius,  has  evolved  for  himself  a  dis- 
tinctive form  or  dialect  This  style  haa  subsisted 
among  us,  in  one  variation  or  another,  and  with 
more  or  less  of  temporary  acceptance,  in  evoy  eii 
of  our  poetry.  It  is  mimicked  by  Pope,  in  his 
^*Song  by  a  Person  of  Quality,  written  in  the 
year  1783;"  it  is  the  Euphuism  of  the  Ehza- 
bethan  age,  gently  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare,  in 
his  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  though  then  made 
brilliant  and  imposing  by  the  wit  and  true  poetic 
genius  of  Lillv ;  it  is' the  same  thing  that  is  tra- 
vestied by  Chaucer  in  his  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  had  in  no  former  time  made 
so  much  din,  or  risen  to  such  apparent  aaoendancj, 
as  at  the  date  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  centuir.  Nor  had  it 
ever  before  assumed  a  shape  or  character  at  once 
so  extravagant  and  so  hollow  of  all  real  worth  or 
power.  The  first  impulse  seems  to  have  beca 
caught  from  Italy,  the  foreign  country  whose  litera- 
ture has  in  every  age  exercised,  for  good  or  for  ev3, 
the  greatest  influence  upon  our  own.  The  writen 
of  what  is  called  the  Delia  Cruscan  school  had  their 
predecessors  and  progenitors  in  Lady  Miller  and 
her  friends,*  whose  *  Poetical  Amusementa  at  a  Villa 
near  Bath,'  as  they  were  called  when  printed,  were 
given  to  the  world  between  mo  and  1780.  Lady 
Miller,  when  she  set  up  her  Pkimassusand  "Wedf- 
wood-ware  vase  at  Batheaston,  had  just  Vetumd 
from  a  tour  in  Italy  with  her  husband,  of  whidi 
she  published  an  account,  in  three  Volumes  d 
*  Letters,'  in  1176.  Miss  Seward  was  one  af 
the  contributors  to  this  Batheaston  poetry.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  attracted  "^mudi 
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notice  beyond  the  circle  in  which  the  writers  and 
their  patroness  moved ;  at  most  it  was  regarded  as 
belonging  rather  to  the  provincial  than  to  either  the 
national  or  the  metropolitan  literature  of  the  time. 
In  the  Delia  Cruscan  school  the  thing  came  to  a 
head.  "  In  1785,"  as  the  matter  is  recorded  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Baviad  and  Meeviad,  *'  a  few 
English  of  both  sexes,  whom  chance  had  jumbled 
together  at  Floreuce,  took  a  fancy  to  while  away 
their  time  in  scribbling  high-flown  panegyrics  on 
themselves;  and  complimentary  canzonettas  on 
two  or  three  Italians,  who  understood  too  little  of 
the  language  in  which  they  were  written  to  be  dis- 
gusted with  them."  Among  them  were  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  the  widow  of  Johnson's  friend  Thrale,  now 
the  wife  of  her  daughter's  music-master;  Mr. 
Bertie  Greathead,  a  man  of  property  and  good  fa- 
mily ;  Mr.  Robert  Merry,  who  specially  took  to 
himseU'  the  designation  of  Delia  Crusca ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Parsons,  another  English  gentleman  of  for- 
tune ;  &c.  These  people  first  printed  a  volume  of 
their  rhymes  under  the  title  of  The  Florence  Mis- 
cellany. Afterwards  they  and  a  number  of  other 
persons,  their  admirers  and  imitators,  began  to  pub- 
lish their  lucubrations  in  England,  chiefly  in  two 
new  daily  newspapers,  called  The  World  and  The 
Oracle ;  from  which  they  were  soon  collected,  and 
recommended  with  vast  laudation  to  the  public  at- 
tention, in  a  volume  entitled  The  Album,  by  Bell 
the  printer.  '*  While  the  epidemic  malady  was 
spreading  from  fool  to  fool,"  continues  Gifibrd, 
**  Delia  Crusca  came  over,  and  immediately  an- 
nounced himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love.  Anna 
Matilda  wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense 
in  praise  of  it ;  and  the  two  '  great  luminaries  of 
the  i^e,'  as  Mr.  Bell  calls  them,  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  each  other.  From  that  period  not  a 
day  passed  without  an  amatory  epistle,  fraught 
with  lightning  and  thunder,  et  quicquid  habent 
telorum  armamentaria  cceli.  The  fever  turned  to 
a  frenzy :  Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelaide, 
and  a  thousand  other  nameless  names  caught  the 
infection ;  and,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca."  After 
this  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  Giffoid  took  up  his 
pen,  and,  in  1794,  produced  his  '  Baviad,'  which, 
in  1796,  was  followed  by  its  continuation,  the 
*  Mseviad.*  It  is  only  in  these  two  poems  that  the 
memory  of  most  of  the  unhappy  Delia  Cruscan 
songsters  has  been  preserved — an  immortality 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  conferred  by 
the  Newgate  Calendar.  We  may  transfer  to  our 
historic  page  the  principal  names,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  that  figure  in  these  cele- 
brated satires — adding  a  few  particulars  as  to  some 
of  them,  gleaned  from  other  sources.  A  few  of  the 
writers,  we  may  remark,  that  got  bespattered  in  the 
course  of  Giflford's  somewhat  energetic  horse-play, 
have  survived  and  recovered  from  his  corrosive 
mud  and  any  connexion  they  may  have  had  with 
the  Delia  Cruscan  folly : — such  as  the  dramatists 
O'Keefe,  Morton,  Reynolds,  and  Holcroft;  the 
younger  Colman,  who  had  already,  in  1795,  pro- 
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duced  his  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  besides  other 
dramatic  pieces ;  Mrs.  Cowley,  the  clever  authoress 
of  the  Belle's  Stratagem  ;*  and  no  less  a  person  than 
the  prince  of  biographers,  James  Boswell,  of  whose 
Johnsonianism,  however,  people  in  general  as  yet 
discerned  only  the  ludicrous  excess ; — not  to  speak 
of  such  rather  more  than  respectable  rhymers  as 
Edward  Jemingham,  the  author  of  numerous  plays 
and  poems ;  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  famous  for  his 
prologues  and  epilogues,  which  were  occasionally 
lively  as  well  as  rattling ;  and  perhaps  ^e  ought 
also  to  add,  in  a  proper  spirit  of  gallantry,  the 
somewhat  too  famous  Mrs.  Robinson,  who,  with 
all  her  levity,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  was 
not  without  some  literary  talent  and  poetical  feel- 
ing. Mrs.  Piozzi  too,  of  course,  though  not  the 
wisest  of  women,  must  be  held  to  have  been  by 
no  means  all  ignorance  and  pretension.  But 
the  general  herd  of  the  Delia  Cruscans  may  be 
safely  set  down  as  having  been  mere  blatant 
blockheads.  Of  some  of  the  fictitious  signa- 
tures quoted  by  Gifford  we  find  no  interpreta- 
tion :  such  as  Arno,  Cesario,  Julia,  &c.  Others 
of  the  names  he  mentions  are  real  names.  Top- 
ham,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Edward  Tupham,  the 
proprietor  of  The  World ;  '  monosoph  Este,'  as 
he  calls  him,  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Este,  principal 
editor  of  that  paper ;  Weston  is  Joseph  Weston,  a 
small  magazine  critic  of  the  day.  Two  of  the  mi- 
nor offenders,  to  whom  he  deals  a  lash  or  two  in 
passing,  are  James  Cobbe,  a  now-forgotten  farce- 
writer  ;  and  Frederic  Pilon,  who  was,  we  believe, 
a  player  by  profession.  The  more  conspicuous 
names,  besides  Merry  and  Greathead,  are  Mit 
Yenda,  or  Mot  Yenda,  stated  to  be  the  ani^ram  of 
a  Mr.  Timothy  or  Thomas  Adney,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing;  Edwin,  which  stands  for  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Vaughan,  the  same  person,  we  suppose, 
who  wrote  a  farce  called  The  Hotel,  and  one  or  two 
other  things  of  the  same  sort,  about  twenty  years 
before  this  time;  and  especially  Tony  or  Anthony 
Pasquin,  the  nom  de  guerre  of  a  John  Williams, 
the  author  of  loads  both  of  verse  and  prose.  If 
we  may  judge  by  a  collection  of  the  *  Poems,'  as 
they  are  called,  of  this  Williams,  or  Pasquin,  pub- 
lished, in  two  volumes,  in  1789— a  second  edition, 
with  a  long  list  of  subscribers,  sparkling  with 
titled  names — Gifford's  representation  of  the  empti- 
ness, feebleness,  and  sounding  stupidity  of  the 
Delia  Cruscans  is  no  exaggeration  at  all.  Nothing, 
certainly,  was  ever  printed  on  decent  paper  more 
worthless  and  utterly  despicable  in  every  way  than 
this  poetry  of  the  great  Anthony  Pasquin,  who,  in 
quite  a  lofty  and  patronising  style,  dedicates  one 
of  his  volumes  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  other  in  part  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  part  to  Warren  Hastings 
(so  economically  does  he  distribute  the  precious 
honour); — who  has  all  these  three  distinguished 
persons  among  his  subscribers,  in  company  with 
most  of  the  rank  and  eminence  of  the  time ;— and 
whom  his  friends  and  admirers,  West  Dudley 
Digges,  W.  Whitby  of  Cambridge,  Thomas  Bel- 
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lamy,  Frederick  Pilon,  William  Upton,  and  J. 
Butler — all,  he  tells  ub,  "  of  high  eatimation  in  the 
world  of  literature," — in  a  series  of  introductory 
odes  and  other  rhyming  laudations,  extol,  as  ano- 
ther Martial  and  Juvenal  combined, — the  reformer 
of  the  age — ^the  scourge  of  folly— animating  the 
just  criticism  of  Persius  with  a  brighter  fire  than 
Churchiirs — **  at  once  the  Pride  and  Terror  of 
the  Land" — a  Dryden  come  to  life  again — the 
greatest  wit  since  Butler — a  giant,  magnanimous 
and  proud,  fit  only  to  contend  with  giants.  •*  Our 
children's  children,"  exclaims  Dudley  Digges, 

**  Our  children's  children  o*er  thy  honoured  duit 
Shall  raise  the  sculptured  torn  o  and  laurd'd  bust ; 
losoribe  the  stone  with  monumental  woe. 
While  the  big  tears  in  gushing  torrents  flow  !** 

**  Resistless  bard !"  Pilon  breaks  out — 

"  by  every  science  owned* 
Thou  shalt  be  universally  renowned ! 
Well  may  you  tread  all  competition  down  t 
Originality  is  all  your  own/' 

But  far  beyond  this  is  the  fine  frenzy  of  William 
Upton.  *'  Pasquin !"  roars  out  this  idiot  striving 
to  get  in  a  passion — 

*'  FMqntn  I  Can  nought  thT  daring  pen  impede. 
Or  stem  the  venom  of  thy  critic  gall  ? 


Shall  thy  eflfhiiloni  make  whole  legions  bleed. 
And  thou  sit  smiling  at  their  numbers  fall  ? 

By  heaven  1  I  '11  probe  thee  to  the  heart's  warm  oore, 

If  Thespia  hurt  again  his  satire  round, 
E*en  thy  existence,  by  the  gods,  I  *ve  swore 

To  bring,  by  strength  Samsonian,  to  the  ground  I 

For  know,  that  gianta  should  with  giants  vie,"  &c. 

And  afterwards — 

'*  Imperious  tyrant,  doth  mv  threats  afiright 
Thy  yet  ungovem'd  ana  undaunted  muI  ? 
Or  ratlier  All  thee  with  renewed  delight. 
Suck  a  tvAea  Poru  laveljf  Bdm  itoUf 

So  much  for  contemporary  praise — ^at  least  when 
estimated  by  the  number  and  vehemence  rather 
than  by  the  true  worth  and  authority  of  the  voices! 
This  man  Upton,  too,  had  published  at  least  one 
volume  of  rhymes  of  his  own,  and  no  doubt  was 
looked  upon  by  many  others  as  well  as  by  himself 
as  one  of  the  poetical  luminaries  of  the  age.  The 
matter  we  have  quoted,  however,  may  serve  to  give 
a  right  notion  of  the  whole  of  this  singular  pheno- 
menon—of what  the  Delia  Cruscan  poetry  was, 
and  also  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  celebrity 
and  admiration  which  it  for  a  time  enjoyed.  Of 
course,  it  could  not  deceive  the  higher  order  of 
cultivated  minds ;  but  even  in  what  is  called  the 
literary  world  there  are  always  numbers  of  persons 
easily  imposed  upon  as  to  such  matters,  and  at  the 
same  time  favourably  placed  for  imposing  upon 
others;  poetical  antiquaries,  editors,  and  com- 
mentators, for  example,  who,  naturally  enough, 
take  themselves,  and  are  taken  by  the  multitude,  to 
be  the  best  judges  of  the  article  which  it  seems  to 
be  in  a  manner  their  trade  to  deal  in,  but  who,  in 
truth,  for  the  most  part  do  not  know  good  poetry 
from  bad,  or  from  no  poetry  at  all.  Witness  the 
manner  in  which  about  this  very  time  some  of  the 
most  laborious  of  the  Shakspearian  commentators, 
and  other  literati  of  high  name,  were  taken  in  by 
the  miserable  forgeries  of  Ireland.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Tony  Pasquin  too  had  his  literary  as 


well  as  fashionable  admirers.  No  doubt  his  chief 
acceptance,  and  that  of  the  other  Delia  Crascan 
warblers,  male  and  female,  was  with  what  is  (or 
rather  was,  for  the  phrase  in  that  sense  ia  now 
gone  out)  called  the  town — ^in  other  words,  the 
mere  populace  of  the  reading  world,  whose  voice 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  more  potential  for  any  en- 
during effect  than  that  of  any  other  mob ;  yet  the 
discreditable  infatuation— the  parallel  of  that  of 
Queen  Titania  for  Bottom  the  weaver,  with  his 
ass's  head — 

'*  I  pny  tfwe  gentle  mortal,  sing  agaui : 
Mine  oar  is  mueh  euAmonr^d  of  thy  note*'— « 

might  have  lasted  considerably  longer,  and  even 
spread  farther  than  it  did,  had  it  not  been  checked 
by  Gifibrd's  vigorous  exposure  and  caatigalioo. 
He  himself  intimates,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Ms^ 
viad,  that  he  had  been  charged  with  breaking 
butterflies  upon  a  wheel ;  but  *'  many  a  man,"  Iv 
adds,  *'  who  now  afiects  to  pity  me  for  wasthig  mj 
strength  upon  unresisting  imbecility,  vroold,  not 
long  since,  have  heard  their  poems  with  applause, 
and  their  praises  with  delight"  On  tlm  other 
hand,  their  great  patron.  Bell,  the  printer,  accused 
him  of  **  bespattering  nearly  all  the  poetical  emi- 
nence of  the  day.*'  •"  But,  on  the  whole,"  he 
says,  *^  the  clamour  against  me  was  not  load  ;  and 
was  lost  by  insensible  degrees  in  the  applause  of 
such  as  I  was  truly  ambitious  to  please.  Thai 
supported,  the  good  effects  of  the  satire  (glariose 
loquor)  were  not  long  in  manifesting  themselves. 
Ddla  Crusca  appeared  no  more  in  the  Orade,  and, 
if  any  of  his  followers  ventured  to  treat  the  town 
with  a  soft  sonnet,  it  was  not,  as  befbre,  intro- 
duced by  a  pompous  preface.  Pope  and  Milton 
resumed  their  superiority ;  and  Este  and  his  co- 
adjutors silently  acquiesced  in  the  growing  opinion 
of  their  incompetency,  and  showed  some  sense  of 
shame." 

Of  the  foi^^es  of  William  Henry  Ireland  it  is 
only  necessary  to  record  that,  after  the  pretended 
old  parchments  had  been  exhibited  for  some 
months  in  Norfolk-street,  where  they  were  behdd 
and  perused  with  vast  reverence  and  admintioa 
by  sundry  eminent  scholars  and  critics,  thdr  con- 
tents were  printed  in  December,  1795,  in  a  mag- 
nificent two-guinea  folio,  published  by  subacriplioD 
among  the  believers,  with  the  title  of  *  Miacella- 
neous  Papers  and  Legal  Instruments,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  William  Shakspeare,  includinf 
the  Tragedy  of  King  Lear,  and  a  small  fragmem 
of  Hamlet,  from  the  original  MSS. ;"  that  the 
professed  editor  was  Samuel  Ireland,  the  fisdher  c^ 
the  fabricator ;  that  the  tragedy  of  *  Kynge  Yon- 
tygerne,'  an  additional  piece  of  manufacture  finom 
the  same  workshop,  was  brought  out  at  Dnnr 
Lane  in  March  following ;  that  Malone'a  ccmchi* 
sive  *  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity'  of  the  papeis 
appeared  just  in  time  to  herald  that  peribrmanoe; 
that  young  Ireland  himself  the  same  year  acknow- 
ledged the  imposition  (at  the  same  time  acquitting 
his  father  of  all  share  in  it)  in  faia  *  Authentic  Ac- 
count of  the  Shakspeare  Manuscripts '  (afterwavdi 
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extended  in  hia  '  ConfeBsions  relative  to  the  Shak- 
speare  Forgery^'  published  in  1805) ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  George  Chalmers  came 
out  in  11979  ^itb  ^  An  Apology  for  the  Believers/ 
which  he  followed  up  with  another  thick  octavo, 
entitled  *A  Supplemental  Apology,'  two  years 
after.  Malone's  exposure,  founded  entirely  on 
evidence  external  to  the  merits  of  the  poetry  thus 
impudently  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  was,  as  we 
have  said,  demonstrative  enough ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  required:  the  wretched  rubbish 
should  have  been  its  own  sufficient  refutation. 
Yortigern,  indeed,  was  damned,  after  Malone  had 
sounded  his  catcall;  but  that  persons  occupying 
such  positions  in  the  literary  world  as  Pye,  the 
poet  laureate,  Boswell,  John  Pinkerton,  George 
Chalmers,  Dr.  Parr,  &c.,  should  have  mistaken,  as 
they  did,  the  poetry  of  Ireland  for  that  of  Shak- 
speare, could  only  have  happened  in  a  time  in  which 
there  was  very  little  true  feeling  generally  diffused, 
even  among  persons  to  whom  the  public  naturally 
looked  up  for  guidance  in  such  matters,  either  of 
Shakspeare  or  of  poetry.  The  Shakspeare  papers 
were  a  very  proper  and  natural  sequel  to  the  Delia 
Cruscan  poetry. 

Contemporaneously  with  Gifford's  Baviad  and 
Maeviad  appeared  another  remarkable  satirical 
poem,  The  PurBuits  of  Literature,  now  known  to 
have  been  written  by  the  late  Thomas  James 
MathiaSy  the  author  of  many  other  pieces  both  in 
verse  and  prose  (among  the  rest,  of  a  number  of 
poetical  compositions  in  Italian,  published  in  the 
latter  part  of  bis  life),  although,  we  believe,  it  never 
was  publicly  acknowledged  by  him.  The  First 
Part,  or  Dialogue,  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature 
came  out  in  May,  1194;  the  Second  and  Third 
together,  in  May,  1796;  The  Fourth  and  last  in 
July,  1791.  The  Four  Dialogues  were  collected 
and  republished  together  in  January,  1798  :  this 
is  called  the  fifth  edition ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  same  year  two  more  editions  had  been  called 
for.  The  poem,  which  consists  in  all  of  only  be- 
tween 1500  and  1600  lines,  spread  over  a  volume 
of  450  pages,  takes  a  general  survey  both  of  the 
literature  and  politics  of  its  day ;  but  the  interest 
of  the  work  lies  chiefly,  in  the  prose  prefaces  and 
notes,  the  quantity  of  which  amounts  to  about  ten 
times  that  of  the  verse.  And,  in  truth,  the  prose 
is  in  every  way  the  cleverest  and  most  meritorious 
part  of  the  performance.  Mathias's  gift  of  song 
was  not  of  a  high  order ;  his  poetry  is  of  the  same 
Bcbool  with  Gifford's,  but  the  verse  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature  has  neither  the  terseness  and  pun- 
gency nor  the  occasional  dignity  and  elegance 
which  make  that  of  the  Baviad  and  Mseviad  so 
successful  an  echo  of  Pope — the  common  master 
of  both  writers.  The  notes,  however,  though  sple- 
netic, and  informed  by  a  spirit  of  uncompromising 
partisanship,  are  written  with  a  sharp  pen,  as  well 
as  in  a  scholarly  style,  and,  in  addition  to  much 
^reek  and  Latin  learning,  contain  a  good  deal  of 
curious  disquisition  and  anecdote.  Most  of  the 
literary  and  political  notorieties,  great  and  small, 


of  that  day,  are  noticed  by  the  author — ^himself 
not  excepted  ;*  and  it  is  interesting  and  amusing 
to  look  back  from  this  distance,  and  to  remark  how 
time  has  dealt  with  the  several  names  introduced, 
and  what  final  judgments  she  has  passed  on  hia 
likings  and  dislikings. 

This  may  be  said  to  have  been  especially  the 
age  of  literary  and  political  satire  in  England. 
'  Most  of  it,  however,  was  in  a  lighter  style  than 
*  the  *  Pursuits  of  Literature'  or  the  *  Baviad  and 
Maeviad.'  These  poems  were  the  energetic  invec- 
tives of  Juvenal  and  Persius  after  the  more  airy 
ridicule  of  Horace.  Perhaps  the  liveliest  and 
happiest  of  all  the  quick  succession  of  similar /otx 
d^esprit  that  appeared  from  the  first  unsettlement 
of  the  power  and  supremacy  of  Lord  North  to  the 
termination  of  the  war  of  parties  by  the  firm  esta- 
blishment of  the  premiership  of  Pitt,  was  Richard 
Tickell's  *•  Anticipation,'  published  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November,  1778. 
It  was  an  anticipation  of  the  king's  speech  and 
the  coming  debates  on  it  in  the  two  Houses ;  and 
so  much  to  the  life  was  each  noble  lord  and  ho- 
nourable member  hit  ofif,  that,  it  is  said,  they  one 
after  another,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  their 
hearers,  fell  in  their  actual  orations  into  the  forms 
of  expression  and  modes  of  argument  and  illustra« 
tion  diat  had  been  assigned  to  them,  only  drifting 
the  faster  and  the  farther  in  that  direction  the 
more  they  strove  to  take  another  course.  Poor 
Tickell,  the  grandson  of  Addison's  friend,  Thomas 
Tickell,  after  making  the  town  merry  by  other 
sportive  effusions  both  in  prose  and  verse,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  by  throwing  himself  from  his 
bedroom-window  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  No- 
vember,  1793.  The  *  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,'  with  its  '  Heroic  Postscript,'  and 
the  *  Odes '  to  Dr.  Shebbcare,  to  Sir  Fletcher  Nor- 
ton, &c.,  which  appeared  in  1782  under  the  ni^me 
of  Malcolm  MacGregor,  of  Knightsbridge,  Esq., 
and  are  now  known  to  have  been  the  productions 
of  the  poet  Mason,  have  been  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding Book.  A  fortunate  subject  did  as  much 
perhaps  for  the  first  and  most  famous  of  these 
pieces  as  any  remarkable  merit  there  was  in  its 
execution ;  indeed,  the  verses  would  have  needed  to 
be  golden  indeed  to  give  any  extraordinary  value 
to  so  short  a  performance.  The  *  Heroic  Epistle ' 
is  only  an  affair  of  146  lines,  with  a  few  slight 
prose  notes.  But,  although  Sir  William's  oriental 
principles  of  gardening  afforded  matter  for  solemn 
ridicule  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fail  in 
turning  to  some  account.  Mason  had  more  spite 
than  wit,  and  his  wordy,  laboured  verse  is  for  the 
most  part  rather  insolent  than  caustic.  The  next 
political  satire  that  made  much  noise  at  the  time, 
and  is  still  remembered,  was  the  famous  '  RoUiad,' 
which  appeared  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  latter 
part  of  1784  and  beginning  of  1785,  immediately 
after  the  great  struggle  between   Pitt  and  the 

*  See  a  note  on  line  179  of  Dialogae  First,  wliero  mention  is  made 
of  "Mr.Mathiaa's  candid  and  eomprehen»ive  Eiaay'  on  Rowley's 
poema  (written  in  defunoe  of  their  authenticity). 
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Coalition.  The  •RoUiad' — so  named  after  the 
late  Lord  Rolle,  then  Colonel  John  Rolle,  one  of 
the  members  for  Devonshire,  and  a  staunch  adhe- 
rent to  the  party  of  Pitt  abd  the  court — ^was  a  vol- 
ley of  prose  and  verse  from  the  side  of  the  defeated 
Coalition.  One  of  the  persons  principally  concerned 
in  it  is  understood  to  have  been  the  eminent  civilian, 
iJr.  French  Laurence,  Burke's  friend ;  another  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  late  George  Ellis,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets, 
&c.  Its  tone  and  manner  are  jocular ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  writers  were  at  heart  not  a  little  angry, 
and  that  they  were  bent  on  doing  mischief.  The 
satire  is  daringly  personal  and  not  unfirequenlly 
coarse,  going  to  a  much  greater  length  in  both 
ways  than  our  present  manners  would  allow.  The 
vindictive  spirit  out  of  which  it  comes,  too,  is 
shown  both  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
more  eminent  victims  are  again  and  again  attacked, 
and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  smaller  game 
also  are  hunted  down  and  torn  to  pieces.  Nobody 
escapes,  from  the  new  premier  down  to  the  most 
nameless  among  his  retainers.  Yet  all  this  is  done, 
as  we  have  said,  with  much  gaiety  and  laughter ; 
and  the  epigrams  are  often  as  brilliant  as  they  are 
stinging  and  exasperating.  The  'Rolliad*  was 
followed,  after  a  few  months,  by  the  *  Probationary 
Odes  for  the  Laureateship,'  published  after  the 
election  of  Thomas  Warton  to  that  office  on  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  William  White- 
head. The  Odes,  which  are  supposed  to  be  recited 
by  tJieir  respective  authors  before  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, assisted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Delpini,  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  whom  his  lordship  had  sent  for 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  his  inexperience  in  such  mat- 
ters, are  assigned  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  a  not  very  lite- 
rary MP.,  the  established  butt  of  the  Whig  wits  of 
those  days — ('  the  words  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart., 
the  spelling  by  Mr.  Grojan,  attomey-atlaw,'  is  the 
title) ;  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  a  member  of  the  new 
administration,  and  the  author  of  a  '  Voyage  to  the 
North  Pole,'  as  well  as  of  various  fugitive  pieces 
in  not  the  soberest  verse ;  to  Sir  Joseph  Ma  whey, 
another  ministerial  M.P.,  who  appears  to  have 
dealt,  not  in  poetry,  but  in  pigs ;  to  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  the  merhodistical  baronet,  brother  of  Row- 
land, the  well-known  preacher,  and  said  to  be 
given  to  the  same  kind  of  pious  jocularity  in  his 
speeches  with  which  Rowland  used  to  enliven  his 
sermons ;  to  James  M  acpherson,  the  translator  or 
author  of  Ossian,  who  was  also  at  this  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  (sitting  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Nabob  of  .\rcol) ;  to  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall,  already  famous  for  having  run 
over  all  the  countries  of  the  world  and  learned 
nothing  but  their  names;  to  Sir  Gregory  Page 
Turner,  another  loyal  baronet  and  M.P. ;  to  Harry 
Dundas  (in  Scotch);  to  Viscount  Mountnorris 
(in  Hibernian  English) ;  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prettyman  (Pitt's 
tutor,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester),  the  prose 
notes  to  whose  irregular  strains,  **  except  those 
wherein  Latin  is  concerned,"  are  stated  to  be  by 


John  Robinson,  Esq. — the  notorious  "Jack  Ro- 
binson," in  popular  repute  the  wdl-rewarded  and 
unscrupulous  doer  of  all  work  for  all  administrm- 
tions.  The  *  Probationary  Odes '  no  doubt  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  manufactory  as  the  *  RoUiad  ;* 
and  they  are  at  least  equally  spirited  and  soccess- 
ful.  Indeed,  the  humour,  we  should  say,  is  richer 
as  well  as  brighter  and  freer  in  its  flow,  an  tSod 
^  owing  partly  perhaps  to  the  form  of  the  composi- 
tion, which  is  not  so  solemn  and  rigid,  but  some- 
what also,  probably,  to  the  writers  being  in  a 
kindlier  mood,  and  less  disposed  to  give  pain  to 
the  objects  of  their  satire.  The  muse  of  the  ^Rol- 
liad'  and  the  *  Probationary  Odes  'was,  as  far  as  is 
known,  heard  no  more;  but  another  mocking 
spirit,  not  to  be  so  soon  silenced,  was  already  is 
the  air,  and  beginning  to  ^  syllable  men's  names" 
in  a  very  peculiar  accent,  at  once  singularly  comic 
and  biting.  Dr.  John  Wolcot,  formerly  a  preacher 
to  a  congregation  of  negroes  in  Jamaica,  now  ae^ 
tied  in  London  as  a  physician,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  Peter  Pindar  in  his  *  Lyric  Ocks 
(fifteen  in  number)  to  the  Royal  AcademiciaDs  &r 
1782.'  The  original  style  and  manner  of  these 
compositions,  coarse  and  careless  enough,  but  foil 
of  drollery  and  pungency,  seems  to  have  taken  tht 
public  fancy  at  once.  Some  attention  also  their 
author  would  have  had  a  right  to,  had  it  been 
merely  for  the  soundness  of  some  of  his  remarki, 
and  his  evident  knowledge  of  his  subject;  for 
Wolcot,  who  when  practising  medicine  at  Tran 
had  discovered  and  encouraged  the  genius  of  Joha 
Opie,  then  a  working  carpenter  in  that  neighboor- 
hood,  had  a  true  as  well  as  cultivated  feeling  for 
art.  But,  although  the  truth  or  good  aenae  of  his 
criticism  may  have  done  something  at  first  to  bring 
him  into  notice,  it  was  to  attractions  of  another 
sort  that  he  owed  his  popularity.  He  confined 
himself  to  his  friends  the  Academicians,  to  whtm 
he  addressed  another  set  of  odes  in  1783,  and  a 
third  set  in  1785,  till  the  latter  year,  when  be 
came  out  with  the  first  canto  of  his  ^  Louaiad,*  the 
earliest  of  his  lampoons  expressly  or  entirely  dedi- 
cated to  the  higher  game  which  henceforwwi  en- 
gaged  his  chief  attention.  The  king,  natoralij 
falling  in  his  way  as  the  founder  and  patron  of  the 
Academy,  had  from  the  first  come  in  for  a  side- 
blow  now  and  then  ;  but  from  this  date  their  ma* 
jesties  became  the  main  butts  of  his  ridicule,  snd 
it  was  only  when  no  fresh  scandal  or  lie  aoited  for 
his  purpose  was  afloat  about  the  doings  at  5:. 
James's  or  Kew  that  he  wasted  his  time  on  anr- 
thing  else.  Such  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  loral 
family  did  be  make  himself,  that  a  negociation^  i: 
is  said,  was  at  one  time  entered  into  to  purchase 
his  silence.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that 
his  daring  and  incessant  derision  proved  materially 
injurious  to  the  popularitv  of  the  king  and  qneeiu 
Their  unscrupulous  assailant  took  all  sorts  of  sd- 
vanta^,  fair  and  unfair,  and  his  ludicrous  6t- 
lineations  are  certainly  no  materials  for  history  ;  bm 
as  a  caricaturist  in  rhyme  he  must  be  placed  verr 
high.     His  manner,  as  we  have  observed,  is  quite 
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original  and  his  own,  however  much  it  may  have 
heen  imitated  since  by  others.     His  mere  wit  is 
not  very  pointed ;  but  nobody  tells  a  story  better, 
or  brings   out  the  farce  of  a  scene  with  more 
breadth  and  effect.    Much  of  what  he  lias  left  is 
hastily  executed  and  worth  very  little;  some  of 
his  attempts  were  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  his 
powers ;  much  of  w]iat  made  people  laugh  heartily 
in  his  own  day  has  lost  its  interest  with  the  topics 
to  which  it  relates;  but  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  some  of  his  comic  tales,  and  other  things 
which  he  has  done  best,  and  which  have  least  of  a 
mere  temporary  reference,  will  live  in  the  language 
and  retain  their  popularity.      Wolcot  lived  till 
1819;  but,  although  he  continued  to  write  and 
publish  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  (pro- 
ducing, among  other  things,  a  tragedy,  the  Fall 
of  Portugal,  which  appeared  without  his  name  in 
1808),  all  his  most  memorable  effiisions  belong  to 
the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  his  authorship. 
His  proper  successor,  who  may  be  regarded  in  the 
main  as  his  imitator  or  disciple,  was  the  late 
Greorge  Colman  the  Younger  (as  he  persisted  in 
calling  himself  so  long  as  he  lived) ;  but  it  has 
not  been  generally  noticed  that  from  Wolcot  Byron 
also  has  evidently  caught  part  of  the  inspiration 
of  his  Don  Juan — ^not  of  its   golden  poetry,  of 
course,  but  of  the  fluent  drollery  and  quaintness  of 
its  less  elevated  passages.     Even  there  it  is  Wol- 
cot refined  and  heightened ;  but  still  the  spirit  and 
manner  are  essentially  the  same.     Compare,  for 
instance,  the  harangue  of  JuUa  to  her  husband 
and  his  intruding  myrmidons,  in  the  first  canto  of 
Don  Juan,  with  the  Petition  of  the  Cooks  in  the 
second  canto  of  the  Lousiad. 

Of  a  number  of  other  poetical  writers,  or  verte- 
makers  of  the  present  period,  very  little  need  be 
said.  The  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones — the  Ad- 
mirable Crichton  of  his  day— published  the  first  of 
his  poems,  consisting  mostly  of  translations  from 
the  Asiatic  languages,  in  1772,  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year ;  and  he  afterwards  produced,  from  time  to 
time,  other  similar  translations,  and  also  some  ori- 
ginal compositions  in  verse.  He  died,  in  the 
midst  of  a  career  of  intellectual  conquest  which 
promised  to  embrace  the  whole  compass  of  human 
learning,  in  1794.  The  poetry  of  Sir  William 
Jones  is  very  sonorous  and  imposing ;  and  in  his 
happiest  efforts  there  is  not  wanting  nobleness  of 
thought,  or  glow  of  passion,  as  well  as  pomp  of 
words.  He  cannot,  however,  be  called  a  poet  of 
an  original  genius ;  any  peculiarity  of  inspiration 
that  may  seem  to  distinguish  some  of  his  compo- 
sitions is  for  the  most  part  only  the  orientalism  of 
the  subject,  and  of  the  figures  and  images.  He  is 
a  brilliant  translator  and  imitator  rather  than  a 
poet  in  any  higher  sense.  We  cannot  say  even  so 
much  for  some  other  verse-writers  of  this  age, 
once  of  great  note.  Henry  James  Pye,  who  died 
Poet-Laureate  and  a  police  magistrate  in  1813 
(having  succeeded  to  the  former  office  in  1790  on 
the  death  of  Thomas  Warton),  had  in  his  time 
discharged  upon  the  unresisting  public  torrents  of 


*  Progress  of  Refinement,'   'Shooting,  a  Poem,' 

*  Amusement,  a  Poetical  Essay,'  *  Alfred,*  *  Faring- 
dom  Hill,'  *The  Aristocrat,' '  The  Democrat,'  and 
other  ditch-water  of  the  sort,  which  the  thirsty 
earth  has  long  since  drunk  up.     Not  less  un- 
weariedly  productive  was  Hay  ley,  the  friend  and 
biographer   of  Cowper,  with  his   *  Triumphs  of 
Temper,'  '  Triumphs  of  Music,'  poetical  epistles, 
elegies,  odes,  rhyming  essays,  plays,  &c.,  which  had 
accumulated  to  a  mass  of  six  octavo  volumes  so 
early  as  1785,  and  to  which  much  more  forgotten 
verse  was  afterwards  added — ^besides  his  Lives  of 
Cowper  and  Milton,  a  prose  three  volume  *  Essay 
on  Old  Maids,'  a  novel  of  similar  extent,  &c.  &c. 
William  Hayley  lived  till  1820.    With  his  prose 
poetry  may  be  classed  the  several  wooden  didactic 
and  other  poems  of  the  late  learned  Richard  Payne 
Knight — 'The  Landscape,'  published  in*  1794; 
*The  Progress  of  Civil  Society,' in  1796;  'Th^ 
Romance   of  Alfred,'    many  years    after.      Mr. 
Knight  died  in  1824.    Here  may  be  also  properly 
enumerated  Cumberland's  worthless  epics  of  *  Cal- 
vary,' 'Richard  the  First,'  'The  Exodiad*  (the 
two  latter  written  in  conjunction  with  Sir  James 
Bland  Burges,  and  the  last  not  published  till  some 
years  after  the  close  of  the  present  period).    Cum- 
berland's comedies  have  been  noticed  in  the  last 
Book.     Another  popular  poet,   and  volumiuoua 
writer  both  in  verse  and  prose,  of  this  age  was 
Samuel  Jackson  Pratt — originally  a  strolling  player, 
next  an  itinerant  lecturer,  finally  a  Bath  bookseller 
— who,  after  beginning  his  literary  career  as  a 
writer  of  novels  under  the  designation  of  Courtney 
Melmoth,  Esq.,  perpetrated  certain  long  poems,  in 
a  style  of  singularly  mawkish  sentimentality  and 
empty  affectation — 'Sympathy,'  'Humanity,'  and 
sundry  others,  with  which  humanity  has   long 
ceased  to  sympathize.     Pratt,  however,  was  quite 
the  rage  for  a  time — though  his  existence  had  been 
generally  forgotten  for  a  good  many  years  before 
its  earthly  close  in  1814.     Here,  too,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Rev.  Percival  Stockdale,  whose  first 
poetical  effusion, .' Churchill  Defended,'  dates  so 
far  back  as  1765,  and  who  continued  scribbling 
and  publishing  down  nearly  to  his  death,  in  1811, 
but  all  whose  literary  labours  have   passed  into 
utter  oblivion,  except  only  his  Memoirs  of  lys  own 
Life,  published  in  two  octavo  volumes  in   1809, 
which  is  a  work  that  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die,  and  to  have  written  which  is,  of  itself^  not  to 
have  lived  in  vain.   Poor  Stockdale's  pleasant  delu- 
sion was  merely,  that,  being  one  of  the  smallest  men 
of  his  time,  or  of  any  time,  he  imagined  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest — and  his  auto-biography  is  his 
exposition  and  defence  of  this  faith,  written  with 
an  intense  serenity  of  conviction  which  the  most 
confirmed  believers  in  any  thing  else  whatever 
might  envy. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  better  known  as  a  novelist, 
made  her  first  appearance  as  an  author,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  by  the  publication,  at  Chichester,  in 
1784,  of  a  series  of  'Elegiac  Sonnets,'  in  which 
there  was  at  least  considerable  poetic  promise. 
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Miss  Brooke,  daughter  of  Henry  Brooke,  the 
author  of  'The  Fool  of  Quality,'  puhlished  in  1790 
her  *  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,'  which  is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  as 
having  called  some  attention  to  a  neglected  and 
interesting  department  of  ancient  national  litera- 
ture.    Hannah  More  had  produced  her  two  bal- 
lads, or  *'  Poetical  Tales,'  as  she  called  them,  of 
*  Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower,'  and  the  '  Bleeding 
Rock,'  and  several  more  poems,  as  well  as  sundry 
tragedies  and  other  dramatic  pieces,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period;    and  she 
maintained  her  reputation  as  a  correct,  sensible, 
and  highly  moral  writer  of  yerse  by  her  '  Florio ' 
and  'The  Bas  Bleu,'  published  in  1786 ;  and  her 
poem  entitled  'Slavery,'  which  appeared,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  two  years  later.     Joanna  Baillie, 
still  preserved  to  us,  assumed  at  once  her  much 
more  eminent  place  as  a  poetess,  by  the  first  vo- 
lume of  her  Plays  illustrative  of  the  Passions,  which 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1 798.  The  late  William 
Sotheby,  besides  a  volume  of  poems  published  in 
1794,  added  to  our  literature  in  1798  his  elegant 
version  of  *  Wicland's  Oberon,*  the  work  by  which 
his  name  is  perhaps  most  likely  to  be  preserved, 
although  he  continued  to  write  verse  down  almost 
to  his  death  in  1833.     But  perhaps  the  two  most 
important  poetical  publications  which  have   not 
been  noticed,  at  least  in  their  effects,  if  not  in  them- 
selves, were  the  '  Fourteen  Sonnets '  by  the  Rev. 
Lisle  Bowles,  who  also  still  lives,  printed  at  Bath 
in  1789 ;  and  the  'Tales  of  Wonder,'  by  Matthew 
Gregory  Lewis  (already  of  literary  notoriety  as  the 
author  of  the  novel  of '  The  Monk,'  published  in 
1795),  which  came  out,  in  two  volumes,  in  1801. 
Mr.  Bowles,  whose  later  works  have  amply  sus- 
tained his  reputation  as  a  true  poet,  has  the  glory 
of  having  by  his  first  verses  given  an  impulse  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  genius  of  Coleridge,  who  in 
his  Biographia  Literaria  has  related  how  the  spirit 
of  poetry  that  was  in  him  was  awakened  into  acti- 
vity by  these  sonnets.   Lewis,  again,  and  his  Tales 
of  Wonder,  gave  in  like  manner  example  and  ex- 
citement to  Scott,  who  had  indeed  already  pub- 
lished his  first  rhymes,  partly  translated,  partly 
original,  in  1796,  and  also  his  prose  version  of 
Goethe}^  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  in  1799,  but  had 
not  yet  given  any  promise  of  what  he  was  destined 
to  become.      Coleridge  published   his  forgotten 
drama  of  The  Fall  of  Robespierre,  in  1794,  and  a 
volume   of  Poems   in    1796;    Wordsworth,    his 
Epistle  in  verse  entitled, '  An  Evening  Walk,'  and 
also  his '  Descriptive  Sketches*during  a  Tour  in  the 
Alps,'  in  1793,  and  the  first  eidition  of  his  '  Lyrical 
Bailads,'  in  1798;  Southey,  his  Joan  of  Arc,  in 
1796,  and  a  volume  of  Poems  in  1797  ;  but  these 
writers  all  nevertheless  belong  properly  to  our  next 
period,  in  which  their  principal  works  were  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  Scott  and  Crabbe,  and  Thomas 
Moore,  whose  first  publication,  his  Odes  of  Ana- 
creon,  appeared  in  1800 ;  Thomas  Campbell,  whose 
Pleasures  of  Hope  first  appeared  in  1799;  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  whose  first  published  poetry  dates 


so  far  back  as  1795;  and  Samuel  Rogers,  whose 
first  poetry  came  out  in  1786,  and  his  Pleasures  of 
Memory,  in  1792. 

In  October  or  November  of  the  aame  year  1786, 
in  which  {Rogers,  still  among  us,  first  made  his 
name  known  to  English  readers  by  ^  An  Ode  to 
Superstition,  with  other  Poems,'  printed  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  fashionable  quarto  pize  of  the  day,  the 
press  of  the  obscure  country  town  of  Kilmarnock, 
in  Scotland,  gave  to  the  world,  in  an  octavo 
volume,  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Poems,  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect '  of  Robert  Bums.  A  seoond 
edition  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  early  in  the  M- 
lowing  year.  Bums,  bora  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1759,  luid  composed  most  of  the  pieces  contained 
in  this  publication  in  the  two  years  preceding  its 
appearance:  his  life — an  April  day  of  sun^iine 
and  storm — closed  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796 ;  and 
in  his  last  nine  or  ten  years  he  may  have  aboot 
doubled  the  original  quantity  of  his  printed  poetry. 
He  was  not  quite  thirty-seven  and  a  half  years  old 
when  he  died — about  a  year  and  three  months 
older  than  Byron.  Bums  is  the  greatest  peasant 
poet  that  has  ever  appeared ;  but  his  po^ry  is  so 
remarkable  in  itself  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  produced  hardly  add  any  thing  to  our 
admiration.  It  is  a  poetry  of  very  limited  compass 
—not  ascending  towards  any  ''  highest  heaven  of 


invention,"  nor  even  having  much  variety  of  modu- 
lation, but  yet  in  its  few  notes  as  troe  and  melo- 
dious a  voice  of  passion  as  was  ever  heard.  It  is 
all  light  and  fire.  Considering  how  little  the  dia- 
lect in  which  he  wrote  had  been  trained  to  the  pur- 
poses of  literature,  what  Burns  has  done  with  it  is 
miraculous.  Nothing  in  Horace,  in  the  way  of 
curious  felicity  of  phrase,  excels  what  we  find  in 
the  compositions  of  this  Ayrshire  ploughman.  The 
words  are  almost  always  so  apt  and  full  of  life,  at 
once  so  natural  and  expressive,  and  so  g^moe- 
fill  and  musical  in  their  animated  simplicity, 
that,  were  the  matter  ever  so  trivial,  they  would  of 
themselves  turn  it  into  poetry.  And  the  same  na- 
tive artistic  feding  manifests  itself  in  every  thing 
else.  One  characteristic  that  belongs  to  whatevo- 
Bums  has  written  is  that,  of  its  kind  or  in  its  own 
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way,  it  18  a  perfect  production.  It  is  perfect  in 
the  eame  sense  in  which  every  production  of  nature 
is  perfect,  the  humblest  weed  as  well  as  the  proud- 
est flower ;  and  in  which,  indeed,  every  true  thing 
whatever  is  perfect,  viewed  in  reference  to  its  spe- 
cies snd  purpose.  His  poetry  is,  throughout,  real 
emotion  melodiously  uttered.  As  such,  it  is  as 
genuine  poetry  as  was  ever  written  or  sung.  Not, 
however,  although  its  chief  and  best  inspiration 
is  passion  rather  than  imagination,  that  any  poetry 
ever  was  jforther  from  being  a  mere  iEolian  warble 
addressing  itself  principally  to  the  nerves.  Bums's 
head  was  as  strong  as  his  heart ;  his  natural  saga* 
city,  logical  faculty,  and  judgment  were  of  the  first 
order;  no  man,  of  poetical  or  prosaic  tempera- 
ment, ever  had  a  more  substantial  intellectual  cha- 
racter. And  the  character  of  his  poetry  is  like  that 
of  the  mind  and  the  nature  out  of  which  it  sprung 
— instinct  with  passion,  but  nut  less  so  with  power 
of  thought — full  of  light,  as  we  have  said,  as  well 
aa  of  fire.  More  of  matter  and  meaning,  in  short, 
in  any  sense  in  which  the  terms  may  be  under> 
stood,  is  in  no  verses  than  there  is  in  his.  Hence 
the  popularity  of  the  poetry  of  Burns  with  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen — a  popularity  more  uni- 
versal, probably,  than  any  other  writer  ever  gained, 
at  least  so  immediately ;  for  his  name,  we  appre- 
hend, had  become  a  household  word  among  all 
classes  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  even  in  his  own 
lifetime.  Certainly  at  the  present  day,  unless  we 
are  possibly  to  except  some  of  the  more  secluded 
and  half-savage  driblets  of  the  population,  recent 
reports  of  whose  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
have  made  it  doubtful  if  they  always  know  their 
own  names,  that  would  be  a  curious  Lowland 
Scotchman,  or  Scotchwoman  either,  who  should 
be  found  never  to  have  heard  of  the  name  and  fame 
of  Robert  Bums,  or  even  to  be  altogether  ignorant 
of  his  works.  It  has  happened,  however,  from 
this  cause  that  he  is  not,  perhaps,  in  general  esti- 
mated by  the  best  of  his  productions.  Nobody,  of 
course,  capable  of  appreciating  any  of  the  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  Burns's  poetry  will  ever  think 
of  quoting  even  the  best  of  the  few  verses  he  has 
written  in  English,  as  evidence  of  his  poetic  genius. 
In  these  he  is  Sampson  shorn  of  his  hair  and  be- 
come as  any  other  man.  But  even  such  poems  as 
his  'Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  and  his  tale  of 
•  Tarn  o'  Shanter,'  convey  no  adequate  conception 
of  what  is  brightest  and  highest  in  his  poetry.  The 
former  is  a  true  and  touching  description  in  a 
quiet  and  subdued  manner,  suitable  to  the  subject, 
but  not  adapted  to  bring  out  much  of  his  illumi- 
nating fancy  and  fusing  power  of  passion:  the 
other  is  a  rapid,  animated,  and  most  effective  piece 
of  narrative  with  some  vigorous  comedy,  and 
filso  some  scene-paiuting  in  a  broad,  dashing  style, 
but  exhibiting  hardly  more  of  the  peculiar  humour 
of  Burns  than  of  his  pathos.  His  Lines  to  a  Moun- 
tain Daisy,  his  Lines  to  a  Mouse,  his  Address  to 
the  Deil,  his  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,  his  Holy 
Fair,  and  many  of  his  more  irreverent  eflUsions, 
are  of  a  far  rarer  merit— much  richer  in  true 


poetic  sunshine  and  beauty,  as  well  as  of  a  much 
more  distinctive  and  original  inspiration.  His 
Songs,  to  be  sure,  have  taken  all  hearts — and  they 
are  the  very  flame-breath  of  his  own.  No  truer 
poetry  is  any  where  to  be  found  than  these  songs 
of  Bums's.  Yet  they  do  not  resemble  the  exqui- 
site lyrical  snatches  with  which  Shakspeare,  and 
also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  have  sprinkled  some 
of  their  dramas — enlivening  the  busy  soene  and 
progress  of  the  action  as  the  progress  of  the  way- 
farer is  enlivened  by  the  voices  of  birds  and  the 
sight  and  scent  of  wild  flowers  that  have  sprung  up 
by  the  way-side.  The  songs  of  Bums  belong 
rather  to  the  same  class  with  the  lyrics  of  Sappho, 
and  the  more  impassioned  among  those  of  Horace, 
which  are  equally  utterances  of  real  emotion,  ex- 
pressions of  some  feeling  or  aspiration  of  the  poet 
himself  which  thus  sought  and  found  vent.  They 
are  rivulets  of  melodious  fancy  poured  from  the* 
fount  of  his  own  heart — his  actual  mood  of  mind 
at  the  time,  whether  of  sorrow  or  joy,  made  vocal 
and  musical.  And  indeed  in  all  that  he  has  writ- 
ten best.  Bums  may  be  said  to  have  given  us  him- 
self,— the  passion  or  sentiment  which  swayed  or 
possessed  him  at  the  moment, — almost  as  much  as 
in  his  songs.  In  him  the  poet  was  the  same  as 
the  man.  He  could  describe  with  admirable  fide- 
lity and  force  incidents,  scenes,  mannirs,  charac- 
ters, or  whatever  else,  which  had  fallen  within  his 
experience  or  observation ;  but  he  had  little  proper 
dramatic  imagination,  or  power  of  going  out  of 
himself  into  other  natures,  and,  as  it  were,  losing 
his  personality  in  the  creations  of  his  fancy.  His 
blood  was  too  hot,  his  pulse  beat  too  tumultuously, 
for  that ;  at  least  he  was  during  his  short  life  too 
much  the  sport  both  of  his  own  passions  and  of 
many  other  stormy  influences  to  acquire  such  power 
of  intellectual  self-command  and  self- suppression. 
What  he  might  have  attained  to  if  a  longer  earthly 
existence  had  been  granted  to  him — or  a  less  tem«- 
pestuous  one — ^who  shall  say?  Both  when  his 
genius  first  blazed  out  upon  the  world,  and  when 
its  light  was  quenched  by  death,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  been  bom  or  designed  to  do  much  more  than 
he  had  done.  Having  written  what  he  wrote  be- 
fore his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  had  doubtless 
much  more  additional  poetry  in  him  than  he  gave 
forth  between  that  date  and  his  death  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven — poetry  which  might  now  have 
been  the  world's  for  ever  if  that  age  had  been 
worthy  of  such  a  gift  of  heaven  as  its  glorious  poet 
—if  it  had  not  treated  him  rather  like  an  un tame- 
able howling  hyaena,  that  required  to  be  caged  and 
chained,  if  not  absolutely  suflbcated  at  once,  than 
as  a  spirit  of  divinest  song.  Never  surely  did  men 
so  put  a  bushel  upon  the  light,  first  to  hide  and  at 
last  to  extinguish  it.  As  it  is,  however,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  poetry  of  Bums  upon  the  popular 
mind  of  Scotland  must  have  been  immense.  And 
we  believe  it  has  been  all  for  good— enlarging, 
elevating,  and  refining  the  nation&d  heart,  as  well  as 
awakening  it.  The  tendency  of  some  things,  both 
in  the  character  of  the  people  and  in  their  peculiar 
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institutionsy  required  such  a  check  or  oounteraction 
as  WEB  supplied  by  this  frank,  generous,  reckless 
poetry,  springing  so  singularly  out  of  the  iron- 
bound  Calvinlstic  Presbyterianism  of  the  country, 
like  the  flowing  water  from  the  rock  in  Horeb. 
What  would  not  such  a  poet  as  Bums  be  worth  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  if  he 
were  to  arise  among  them  at  this  moment?  It 
would  be  as  good  as  another  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Nay,  what  would  not  such  a  popular 
poetry  as  his  be  worth  in  any  country,  to  any  peo- 
ple ?  There  is  no  people  whom  it  would  not  help 
to  sustain  in  whatever  nobleness  of  character  be- 
longed to  them,  if  it  did  not  more  ennoble  them. 
For,  whatever  there  may  be  to  be  disapproved  of 
in  the  licence  or  indecorum  of  some  things  that 
Burns  has  written,  there  is  at  least  nothing  mean- 
Bouled  in  his  poetry,  any  more  than  there  was  in 
the  man.  It  is  never  for  a  moment  even  vulgar 
or  low  in  expression  or  msnner :  it  is  wonderful 
how  a  native  delicacy  of  taste  and  elevation  of 
spirit  in  the  poet  have  sustained  him  here,  with  a 
dialect  so  soiled  by  illiterate  lips,  and  often  the 
most  perilous  subject.  Bums,  the  peasant,  is 
perhaps  the  only  modem  writer  of  Scotch  (not 
excepting  even  Sir  Walter  Scott)  who  has  written 
it  uniformly  like  a  gentleman.  Not  that  his  lan- 
guage is  iftt  .sometimes  strong  or  bold  enough, 
and  even,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  coarse ;  but 
these  momentary  outbreaks  of  a  wild  levity  have 
never  anything  in  them  that  can  be  called  base  or 
creeping.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most 
tremulously  passionate  of  his  pieces  are  models  of 
refinement  of  style.  And  such  as  is  the  poetry 
of  Burns  was  his  life.  Even  his  faults  of  chimicter 
and  errors  of  conduct  were  those  of  a  high  nature ; 
and  on  the  whole  were  more  really  estimable,  as  well 
as  more  loveable,  than  the  virtues  of , most  other 
people.  Misled  he  often  was,  as  he  has  himself 
said^* 

*•  Misled  by  fkncy*!  mHror-nty, 
By  pniaion  driven : 
Silt  yet  Uie  light  tbat  led  aatny 
Was  li((ht  from  heaTea.'* 

This  was  an  age  of  popular  song  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Scotland :  while  Burns  was  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  enriching  Thomson's  •  Collection 
of  Original  Scottish  Airs '  and  Johnson's  *■  Musical 
Museum '  with  words  for  the  old  airs  of  his  coun- 
try that  have  become  a  part  of  the  being  of  every 
Scotsman,  Charles  Dibdin,  like  another  Tyrtaeus, 
was  putting  new  patriotism  into  every  English 
heart  by  his  inspiriting  strains— some  of  the  best  of 
which  Tyrtaeus  never  matched ;  but  he  will  fall 
more  properly  to  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  what  was  done  in  Music  during  the  present  pe- 
riod. 

In  prose  literature,  although  there  was  book- 
making  enough,  not  much  that  has  proved  enduring 
was  done  in  England  during  the  last  decade  and 
a  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  least  if  we 
except  a  few  works  produced  by  one  or  two  of 
the  great  writers  of  the  preceding  period  who  have 
been  already  noticed— such,  for  instance,  as  the 


three  last  volumes  of  Gibbon's  History,  published 
in  1188,  and  Burke's  Reflections  and  other  writ- 
ings, chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revoln- 
tion,  which  appeared  between  1790  and  his  death 
in  1797.  We  may  also  mention  here  the  publi- 
cation in  1798,  in  five  volumes  4to^  of  the  first 
collected  edition  of  the  Works  of  Horace  Walpok, 
comprising,  along  with  other  novelties,  a  volume 
of  his  always  lively  and  entertaining  and  often 
brilliant  Letters,  the  portion  of  his  writings  upcn 
which  his  fame  is  probably  destined  chiefly  to  resc 
His  Memoires  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign 
of  George  II.,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  were  noc 
given  to  the  world  till  1822. 

In  the  Drama,  with  activity  enough  among  s 
crowd  of  writers,  very  little  was  produced  in  this 
period  that  retains  its  place  in  our  literature.  Mn. 
Inchbald,  Thomas  Holcroft,  Thomas  Morton,  John 
0*Keefe,  Charles  Dibdin  and  George  Colman  the 
Younger  (already  mentioned),^  Francis  Reynolds, 
and  Joseph  George  Holman  were  the  principal 
writers  who  supplied  the  theatres  with  new  pieces; 
and  Holcroft's  Road  to  Ruin  (1792),  Morton's 
Speed  the  Plough  (1798),  Mrs.  Inchbald's  Wives 
as  they  Were  and  Maids  as  they  Are  (1797),  and 
Colman 's  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  orig^inally  en- 
titled New  Hay  at  the  Old  Market  (1795),  are  all 
of  more  or  less  meric,  and  retain  some  popularity. 
No  great  comedy  however  belongs  to  this  time. 
The  tragedies  produced  were  such  as  Madame 
D'Arblay's  Edwy  and  Elgiva,  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1795,  but  never  printed;  Arthur 
Murphy's  Arminius  (1798) ;  Grodwin'a  Antonio 
(1801),  &c. 

In  the  department  of  fictitious  narrative  there 
was  more  to  boast  of.  William  Grodwin,  already 
distinguished  by  his  Enquiry  concerning  Political 
Justiee,  made  a  great  sensation  in  1794  by  his 
novel  of  *  Thines  as  the  Are,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Caleb  William,  a  perfonnaix^e  still  standing  almost 
alone  in  our  literature  of  that  description  for  earnest, 
impassioned  verisimilitude;  and  in  1799  the  same 
writer  achieved  perhaps  a  still  greater  triumph  by 
a  difl'erent  application  of  the  same  kind  of  power, 
in  his  St.  IjCou,  in  which  even  the  superaataral 
and  impossible  is  invested  with  the  strongest  like- 
ness to  truth  and  reality.  The  Evelina  of  Jim 
Frances  Bumey  (afterwards  Madame  D*Arhlay> 
appeared  in  1777  ;  her  Cecilia  in  1782;  her  Ca* 
milla  in  1796.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  (originally  Miss 
Ann  Ward)  produced  within  this  period  her  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest  and  her  Mysteries  of  Udolpho ; 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  (originally  Miss  Turner)  her 
Romance  of  Real  Life,  and  several  other  novek, 
all  of  superior  merit ;  Dr.  John  Moore  his  Zeluo), 
his  Edward,  and  his  Mordaunt;  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
her  Simple  Story  (in  1791).  Mrs.  Opie  (origi- 
nally Miss  Alderson),  still  living,  had  also  pub- 
lished her  first  work,  her  deeply  pathetic  tale  of 
The  Father  and  Daughter,  in  1801;  and  Miss 
Edgworth  had  commenced  her  brilliant  career^  of 
fiction  by  her  Belinda  in  1801,  and  her  Castk 
Rackrent  in  1802. 
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In  Historyy  if  we  except  the  conclusion  of  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall,  no  work  that  has  any  pre- 
tensions to  be  accounted  classical  appeared  during 
this  short  period.  The  first  edition  of  Mitford's 
History  of  Greece  was  published  in  1*784 ;  another 
*  History  of  Ancient  Greece,'  in  two  Tolumes 
quarto,  by  Dr.  John  Gillies,  who  after^'ards  sue* 
oeeded  Dr.  Robertson  as  Royal  Historiographer 
for  Scotland,  i^peared  in  1786;  John  Pinkerton 
published  his  Dissertation  on  the  Scythians  or 
Goths  in  1187,  his  Inquiry  into  the  History  of 
Scotland  preceding  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  III. 
(forming  an  introduction  to  Lord  Hailes's  Annals) 
in  1789,  and  his  History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  that  of  Mary 
(filling  up  the  interval  between  Hailes  and  Ro- 
bertson) in  1797  ;  all  works  of  research  and  inge- 
nuity, but  of  no  merit  as  pieces  of  composition. 
The  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  who  had  previously 
made  himself  known  by  his  *  History  of  Man- 
chester,' and  his  *  Genuine  History  of  the  Britons 
Asserted,'  published  his  *  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
Vindicated'  in  1787;  and  many  minutias  of  the 
national  antiquities  were  illustrated,  in  the  Archse- 
ologia  or  in  separate  publications,  by  Gough,  the 
editor  of  Camden's  Britannia,  Dr.  Samuel  Pegge, 
and' other  patient  and  laborious  inquirers.  In 
Biography,  historical  and  literary,  besides  Bos- 
well's  great  work,  •  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,' 
which  first  appeared,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in 
1790,  there  was  Mr.  Roscoe's  elegant  *  Life  of 
Loi:enzo  de*  Medici,'  published  in  1795.  The 
same  writer's  *  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.'  did 
not  appear  till  1805. 

Of  Criticism  and  Commentatorship  of  all  kinds 
there  was  abundance.  At  least  a  brilliant  begin- 
ning was  mad^  in  the  study  of  the  literature  of 
India  and  other  Eastern  countries  by  a  few  adven- 
turous inquirers,  led  by  Sir  William  Jones,  whose 
French  version  of  the  Life  of  Nadir  Shah  from 
the  Persian  appeared  in  1770 ;  his  Persian  Gram- 
mar in  1771  ;  his  Six  Books  of  Commentarie8,ln 
Latin,  on  the  Persian  Poetry,  in  1774;  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Moallakat  from  the  Arabic  in  1783; 
his  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  drama  of  Sacontala 
in  1790;  his  translation  of  the  Ordinances  of 
Menu  in  1794;  and  his  various  disquisitions  on 
'  the  languages,  learnings  and  history  of  the  Oriental 
nations,  printed  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  the 
early  volumes  of  that  publication,  begun  in  1788. 
Jones  also,  besides  his  poetry  already  mentioned,' 
and  his  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments  and  one  or 
two  other  professional  tracts,  had  in  1779  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  Speeches  of  Isaeus, 
from  the  Greek.  Other  translations  from  the 
ancient  languages  published  during  this  period 
were  that  of  Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Poetry,  by 
Pye  (afterwards  poet  laureate)  in  1788,  that  of  the 
same  work  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twining  in  1789, 
that  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics  bv  Dr. 
Gillies  in  1797,  and  that  of  the  works  of  Tacitus 
by  Arthur  Murphy  in  1793.  The  immediately 
preceding  period    had   been  illustrated   by  the 
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learned  and  ingenious  philological  speculations  of 
Harris  and  Monboddo:  it  was  not,  indeed,  till 
the  year  1792  that  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of 
Monboddo's  *  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language ' 
saw  the  light;  meanwhile,  the  Brst  part  of  what  has 
proved  a  much  more  influential  work,  Home 
Tooke's  celebrated  •  Diversions  of  Purley,'  ap- 
peared in  1786  in  an  octavo  volume,  afterwards 
expanded  into  a  quarto,  to  which  a  second  waa 
added  in  1805.  The  germ  of  his  system,  how- 
ever, had  been  stated  by  Tooke  in  his  Letter  to  Mr. 
Dunning,  published  in  1778.  In  Latin  scholar- 
ship, the  most  remarkable  production  of  this  period 
was  perhaps  the  edition  of  the  work  of  the  Scottish 
writer  William  Bellenden,  or  Bellendenus,  en- 
titled De  Statu,  which  appeared  auonymouslv  in 
1787,  with  a  long  and  eloquent  Latin  Preface,  loud 
in  its  advocacy  of  the  Whig  politics  and  laudation 
of  the  Whig  leaders  of  the  day,  now  known  to  be 
the  composition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who 
had  already  some  years  before  announced  himself 
in  a  sermon  published  under  the  name  of  Phileleu* 
therus  Norfolciencis,  and  was  for  nearly  forty  years 
after  this  date  to  continue  to  make  considerable 
noise  in  the  literary  world  as  theologian,  critic, 
Philopatris  Varvicencis,  &c.  Parr  was  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  his  edition  of  Bellendenus  by 
his  friend  Henry  Homer,  who  published  some  good 
editions  of  Horace,  Ceesar,  and  other  Latin  authors, 
but  died  at  an  early  age  in  1791.  Another  reve- 
rend politician  and  classical  scholar  of  this  day  waa 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  who,  being  a  dissenter,  carried 
his  liberalismjboth'in  politics  and  in  divinity  con- 
siderably farther  than  Dr.  Parr,  and  was,  from  his 
twentieth  year  till  his  death  in  1801,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  one  of  the  most  restless  of  writers  upon 
all  sorts  of  subjects.  Wakefipld  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Virgil's  Georgics  in  1788;  his  Silva  Cri- 
tica  (a  miscellany  of  Latin  notes  upon  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  and  other  ancient  writings)  in  1789; 
and  a  complete  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  1 792 ;  but  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  whatever 
it  may  be,  rests  principally  upon  his  work  of 
greatest  pretension,  his  collated  and  annotated 
edition  of  Lucretius,  published  in  1796  and 
1797.  He  also  gave  to  the  world  editions  of 
several  Greek  tragedies,  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  of 
Horace,  and  of  Virgil ;  and  among  his  numerous 
original  woiks  are  an  unfinished  Inquiry  into  the 
Opinions  of  the  Fathers  concerning  the  Person 
of  Christ,  an  Answer  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  a 
Reply  to  (Watson)  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 's  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  (for  the  pub- 
lication of  which,  in  1798,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  government,  and,  being  convicted  of  a  sedi- 
tious libel,  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  Dor- 
chester gaol),  and  his  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Life, 
published  in  1795.  His  Correspondence  with 
Charles  Fox  was  printed  after  his  death.  The  ex- 
cellent edition  of  Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Poetry, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt, 
the  admirable  editor  of  Chaucer,  before  his  death 
in  1786,  waa  brought  out  at  Oxford,  from  the 
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Clarendon  prc«8,  in  1194.  In  1195  hia  edition  of 
the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  which  wag  followed  by 
the  Orestes,  Phoenissse,  and  Medea,  crowned  the 
reputation  of  Richard  Porson,  who  had  already 
given  proof  of  his  unrivalled  acuteness  in  his  Let- 
ters to  Archdeacon  Travis  on  the  subject  of  the 
controverted  passage  about  the  three  vidtnesses  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  John^  published  in  1190,  and 
who,  in  the  union  of  extensive  and  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  probably  never  had  a 
superior  among  modem  scholars.  Porson,  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  the  great  Bentley  seemed  to 
have  descended,  and  who  might  perhaps  have  left 
a  name  as  illustrious  as  his  if  unfortunate  habits  of 
life  had  not  wasted  as  well  as  probably  shortened 
his  days,  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  in  1808. 
Other  active  labourers  during  this  period  in  the 
department  of  classical  scholarship  were  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Randolph,  who  died  Bishop  of  London  in 
1813;  Dr.  Thomas  Burgess,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Salisbury ;  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  whose  varied  acquirements 
and  literary  performances  embraced  politics,  theo- 
logy, and  German  and  Oriental  learning,  as  well 
as  Greek  and  Latin.  This  with  the  preceding  pe- 
riod formed  moreover  the  great  age  of  commenta- 
torship  upon^Shakspeare,  and  also  upon  some  other 
portions  of  our  old  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson's  first 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  in  eight  volumes,  appeared 
in  1765;  George  Steevens's  edition  of  the  Twenty 
Old  Quartos,  in  four  volumes,  in  1766;  Edward 
Capell's  edition  of  all  the  Plays,  in  ten  volumes, 
in  1768,  but  his  Notes,  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
not  till  1783,  two  years  after  the  author's  death; 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  in  six  quartos,  in  1771 ; 
that  by  Johnson  and  Steevens,  in  ten  octavos,  in 
1773;  their  second  edition  in  1778;  the  Supple- 
ment to  that  edition  by  Edmund  Malone,  in  two 
volumes,  in  1780;  Isaac  Reed's  first  edition 
(sometimes  called  the  third  edition  of  Johnson  and 
Steevens)  in  1786;  Malone's  first  edition,  in  ten 
volumes,  in  1790;  Isaac  Reed's  second  edition,  in 
twenty-one  volumes,  in  1803;  Malone's  second^ 
in  sixteen  volumes,  in  1816.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  two  volumes  on  Ireland's  forgeries 
(to  the  second  of  which,  it  may  be  here  stated,  an 
*  Appendix*  was  added  in  1800),  published  by 
George  Chalmers,  the  laborious  author  of  many 
other  works,  generally  written  in  the  most  fantas- 
tic style,  on  finance,  economical  science,  and  the 
politics  of  the  day,  as  well  as  of  various  historical 
and  antiquarian  compilations,  the  most  important 
of  which,  his  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  his 
Caledonia  (unfinished),  were  published  in  the  next 
period,  as  well  as  the  editor  of  Allan  Ramsay,  Sir 
David  Lyndsay,  and  others  of  our  old  poets.  Fol- 
lowing, also,  in  the  path  struck  out  by  Warton 
and  Percy,  John  Pinkerton,  Joseph  Ritson,  David 
Macpherson,  Greorge  Ellis,  and  others  investigated, 
with  more  or  less  learning  and  acuteness,  the  his- 
tory of  our  early  poetry,  or  edited  different  poitions 
of  it. 
In  Moral  Speculation,  political,  philosophical, 


and  theological,  among  the  principal  names  be- 
longing to  this  period  of  our  literature  are,  besides 
Burke  (our  remarks  upon  whom  have  been  made 
in  the  preceding  Bo<^),  Paine,  Gkidwin,  Mary 
Wolstonecraft,  Paley,  Bishops  Watson,  Horsely, 
and  Porteus,  Priestley,  Price,  Dr.  Greddes,  Dt. 
Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  D^.  MacKnight  of  Edin* 
burgh,  Dr.  Blair,  &c.  Thomas  Paine'a  three  dex- 
terous and  smartly-written  works,  his  '  Common 
Sense,'  published  in  1776,  his  '■  Rights  of  Man,' 
in  1791-2,  and  his*  Age  of  Reason,'  in  1194-5, 
have  been  already  animadverted  upon  in  our  Fint 
Chapter.  Mary  Wolstonecrafl's  more  declama- 
tory *  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women  *  came 
forth  immediately  after  the  First  Part  of  Paine's 
Rights  of  Man — ^not  unlike  the  hollow  but  im- 
posing thunder  of  the  artillery  following  tbe  fiash. 
Grodwin's  more  systematic  exposition  of  the  new 
philosophy  (not  destined  ever  to  grow    old),  his 

*  Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  and  its  In- 
fluence on  general  Virtue  and  Happiness,'  ap- 
peared in  1793.  Bishop  Watson,  who,  besides 
five  volumes  of  *  Chemical  Essays '  and  a  variety 
of  charges,  sermons,  addresses,  and  oUier  occa- 
sional publications,  had  defended  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion against  the  subtle  learning  of  Gibbon  in  his 

*  Apology  for  Christianity'  in  1776,  twenty  years 
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Palky. 

later  wrote  his  *  Apology  for  the  Bible '  in  answer 
to  the  bold  ignorance  of  Paine.  All  these  perform- 
ances, however,  attacks  and  defences  alike,  having 
served  each  its  temporary  purpose,  are  already 
passed  or  fast  passing  away  into  fbi^etfulness. 
Not  so  with  Archdeacon  Paley's  works :  his  *  Ele- 
ments of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,*  pub- 
lished in  1785;  his  *  Horae  Paulinae,  in  1190; 
his  •  View  of  the  Evidence  of  ChristianitT,'  in 
1794;  and  his  *  Natural  Theology,'  in  1802— all 
of  which  are  characterised  by  a  matureness  in  the 
conception,  and  a  care  and  sterling  ability  in  the 
execution,  that  will  make  it  long  before  Uiey  are 
superseded.  Finally,  we  ought  not  to  omit  to  notice 
that  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Malthus's  celebrated 
*  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  "  was  pub- 
lished in  1798  in  an  octavo  pamphlet,  although 
it  differed  hardly  more  in  size  thaa  it  did  in  sub- 
stance from  the  next  ediUon,  expanded  into  a  quarto 
volume>  which  appeared  in  1803. 
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In  resaming  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  during 
the  lut  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  up  the  subject  of  Architecture 
from  the  beginning  of  that  apace  of  time. 

The  paramount  influence  exercised  by  the  ac-' 
complished  Earl  of  Burlington,  during  the  reign  of 
George  IL,*  over  the  professors  as  well  as  the 
patrons  of  irchitecture,  would  scarcely  have  been 
conceded  to  his  eminence  as  an  architect,  had  it 
not  been  supported  by  rank  and  wealth,  and  the 
open  and  generous  spirit  with  which  he  encou- 
raged the  art  he  so  highly  esteemed  and  so  assi- 
duously studied.     Lord  Burlington,  however,  took 
a  narrow  view  of  architecture,  and  in  directing  his 
energies  against  the  corruptions  which  had  accu- 
mulated upon  the  classical  styles,  and  of  which  the 
works  of  the  contemporary  of  his  earlier  years, 
Yanbrugh,  afforded  but  too  many  examples  for 
animadversion,  he  forgot  that  he  was  dealing  with 
an  art  which,  uniting  usefulness  with  beauty,  and 
addressing  itself  to  the  wants  as  well  as  to  the 
tastes  of  mankind,  is  essentially  influenced  by  the 
moral   and  physical  habits  <^  society,   and  the 
varied  modes  of  existence  which  attend  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  human  race.  Whenever  a  people  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  an  original  mode  of 
thinking,  they  have  in  nothing  exerted  it  more 
powerfully  than  in  adapting  their  buildings  tp  their 
climate,  their  customs,  their  religion,  and  the  spirit 
of  their  public  institutions.     Under  various  com- 
binations of  such  influences,  a  perpetual  state  of 
transition  has  ever  been  an  essential  condition  of 
the  existence  of  architecture  as  an  art,  and  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  in  diflerent  localities,  architecture  has  diverged 
from  a  common  point  of  departure  into  the  most 
distant  extremes,  and  even  into  the  roost  opposite 
principles,  of  taste ;  and  yet  each  modification  may 
command  unqualified  applause  when  judged  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
produced.    This  view  of  the  subject  was  over- 
looked by  Lord  Burlington  when  he  transplanted 
the  Villa  Capra  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
reduced  the  study  of  architecture  to  imitation — a 
principle  which  his  followers  confined  within  its 
narrowest  limits.f 

During  the  seven  centuries  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  dynasty  to 
the  period  now  under  consideration,  England  had 
maintained  an  eminent  place  among  the  people  of 
modem  Europe  in  the  cultivation  of  a  charac- 
teristic national  architecture.  Throughout  the 
transitions  of  the  middle  ages  we  thought  for  our- 
selves, and  thought  well.  The  later  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  England  is  national  and  peculiar,  and 
shows  in  unrivalled  purity  and  beauty  by  the  side 
of  the  depraved  contemporary  styles  of  the  Conti- 
nent. We  have  modes  of  composition  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  in  the  transition  which  universally  ac- 
companied the  revival  of  classical  architecture,  and 

•  See  Pict.  Hiat.  of  Eagland,  vol.  iv.  p.  7»0-75S. 
f  See  Sir  JodhoA  Beynolda  on  Uie  rigat  and  wrong  use  of  imltetion 
Sa  the  arts  ;  DiieottrKB,  No.  •. 


the  name  of  Inigo  Jones,  by  whom  the  change  was 
finally  accomplished  in  England,  stands  in  the  first 
rank  of  those  whose  genius  has  rendered  them 
illustrious  in  art.  The  inventive  talents  of  Wren 
and  Vanbmgh,  working  upon  the  style  which  had 
long  proved  its  fitness,  in  the  hands  of  original 
thinkers,  to  meet  every  exigency  of  society,  and  to 
assume  every  characteristic  of  design,  from  the 
sublime  to  the  graceful  and  gay,  maintained  to  the 
eighteenth  century  the  claims  of  England  to  an 
independent  school  of  architecture.* 

The  merits  of  Vanbrugh  were  such  as  neither 
Burlington,  nor  the  polished  literati  who  supported 
him  in  his  war  against  the  architect  of  Blenheim 
and  Castle  Howard,  were  able  to  appreciate.     It 
has  been  well  observed,  that  ^*  in  the  arts  there  is 
always  to  be  found  room  for  a  man  upon  whom 
nature  has  bestowed  the  faculty  of  seeing,  feelings 
and  thinking  for  himself."    Burlington  was  not 
that  man — ^far  less  so  were  any  of  those  who 
adopted  his  tastes  «nd  opinions  at  secondhand. 
The  English  school,  as  it  was  constituted  at  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  could  device  no  correction 
of  the  errors  of  their  predecessors  but  by  resorting 
to  crudfc  imitations  of  Palladio — a  recurrence  to 
forms  and  combinations  established  under  modes 
of  existence  totally  differing  from  their  own,  at 
another  pjsriod,  and  in  another  climate.      Neither 
their  discriminating  taste  in  the  selection  of  the 
beautiful,  nor  their  profound  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  the  Italian  schools,  can  redeem  the 
want  oi fitness  which  characterizes  their  produc- 
tions, their  disregard  to  the  exigencies  of  our  cli- 
mate, and  their  inattention  to  our  domestic  habits ; 
for  in  many  cases  their  plans,  as  well  as  their  ele- 
vations, are  borrowed  from  the  Italian.    The  con- 
sequences were  fatal.      They  had  rooted  up  a 
vigorous  plant,  for  an  exotic  which  they  wanted 
skill  to  naturalize ;  it  perished,  therefore,  leaving 
nothing  in  its  place,   and  another  half-century 
found  architecture  in  England  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition unprecedented  since  its  first  development 
as  an  art,  devoid  of  unity,  character,  and  prin- 
ciples. 

The  description  of  the  far-famed  villa  at  Chis- 
wick,  by  one  of  the  greatest  admirers  of  the 
nmster,  will  bear  a  general  application  to  the 
works  of  the  disciples.  ^*  It  is  a  model  of  taste,'* 
says  Walpole,  ''  though  not  without  faults,-  some  of 
which  are  occasioned  by  too  strict  an  adherence  to 
rules  and  symmetry.  Such  are  too  many  corre- 
spondent doors  in  spaces  too  contracted— chimneys 
between  windows,  and,  what  is  worse,  windows 
between  chimneys — and  vestibules,  however  beau- 
tiful, but  too  litde  secured  from  the  damps  of  the 
climate.  The  ground  apartment  is  rather  a  dimi- 
nutive catacomb  than  a  library  in  a  northern  lati- 
tude." The  whole  school  seem,  by  some  strange 
fatality,  to  have  adopted  a  mode  of  the  Italian 
practice  the  least  suited  for  adaptation  to  our  cli- 
mate and  habits.     A  large  collection  of  the  man- 

*  For  the  progress  of  arcliitectnre  in  England  from  the  Saxon 
period,  we  Uie  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
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Bions  of  the  last  and  present  reign,  down  to  the 
year  1171,  may  be  referred  to  in  the  continuation 
of  the  *  Vitruvius  Britannicus,**  bearing  the  names 
of  Kent,  Ijeoni,t  Paine,  Carr,  Vardy,  Morris, 
Hiorne,  Wright,  Ware,  Wood,  Donowell,  Pickford, 
Leadbetter,  Smith,  Sanderson,  Adam,  and  Cham- 
bers— names  now  mostly  obscure.  Out  of  about 
forty  mansions  of  the  same  class  represented  in 
this  work,  the  principal  floors  of  three-fourths  of 
the  number  are  raised  on  basements  from  two- 
fifths  to  one-third  of  the  superstructure  in  height, 
the  entrance  being  approached  by  flights  of  steps, 
seldom  less  than  twenty  in  number,  open  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather;  in  deference  to  which 
there  is  generally  the  alternative  of  creeping  into 
**  the  diminutive  catacomb  "  below  by  a  door  un- 
der the  steps.  The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement 
may  be  observed  at  the  Mansion  House  in  Lon- 
don, which  is  never  appropriated  to  the  especial 
purpose  for  which  it  was  built  without  the  erection 
of  a  sloping  canvas  passage  to  the  portico.  Some- 
times there  are  the  steps  without  the  basement 
door,  and  sometimes  there  is  the  door  without  the 
steps.  Inigo  Jones  has  been  charged  as  an  autho- 
rity for  these  solecisms ;  but  they  occur  in  few  of 
his  works.  His  basements  are  for  the  most  part 
of  a  proportion  to  form  a  complete  ground-floor, 
and,  if  the  principal  apartment  is  on  a  higher  level, 


it  18  at  least  approached  under  cover,  and  by  a 
staircase,  the  dignity  of  which  may  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  trouble  of  ascending  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  who  will 
claim  some  more  lengthened  observations^  the 
most  eminent  architects  in  the  foregoing  list  now 
to  be  noticed,  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  are  James  Paine,  and  JcAin  Carr  of 
York.  The  former  seems  to  have  imitated  the 
peculiarities  in  the  style  of  Kent,  and  sometimes 
to  have  mixed  with  them  the  flimsy  decoration 
which  was  coming  into  fashion  before  he  quitted 
the  stage ;  but  his  most  important  works  do  great 
honour  to  his  abilities.  Worksop  Manor,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  Keddlestone,  in  Derbyshire,  are 
in  a  style  of  much  grandeur.  The  former  was 
never  completed,  and  the  latter  is  usually  assigned 
to  Robert  Adam,  who  carried  on  the  works  at  a 
later  period ;  but  Paine  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
the  magnificent  hall  of  entrance  and  the  principal 
front.  It  is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  his 
sound  Roman  style  from  the  gingerbr^d  of  his 
successor.  The  works  of  John  Carr  are  ex* 
tremely  numerous.  Harewood  House  is  one  of  bis 
most  important  productions,  and  also  one  of  his 
best.  The  general  characteristic  of  his  style  is  a 
certain  thinness  produced  by  an  eflbrt  to  be  iigki. 
Heavy  was  the  grand  reproach  levelled  at  Yan- 


*^^#. 
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brugh  by  the  Burlington  faction,  and  the  pupils 
were  beginning  to  better  the  instruction.  John 
Wood,  of  Bath,  was  the  son  of  the  eminent  archi- 
tect of  Prior  Park  and  the  Exchange  at  Bristol, 
who  died  in  1754.  To  the  father  and  son  we  are 
in  one  sense  indebted  for  the  modem  city  of  Bath, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  enlarged  to  three  times 
its  original  size  from  their  designs.  They  built 
the  Crescent,  Queen  Square,  the  Parades,  &c.,  in  no 

*  Vitruvtiu  Britaunicui,  volt.  iv.  uidT.,  by  Wooire  and  Gandon. 
t  See  Pictorial  m«tory  of  England,  vol.  b.  pp.  751.  752. 


mean  style  of  street  architecture,  much  favoured  by 
the  materials  at  their  command.  Hiorne  was  an 
artist  of  great  promise,  but  died  young.  He  built 
the  Sessions  House  at  Warwick.  Isaac  Ware 
built  Mr.  Byng's  house  near  Mims,  and  Cheater- 
field  House  in  London.  He  is  better  known  bv 
the  publication  of  a  treatise  on  architecture,  em- 
bodying some  unpublished  works  of  Inigo  Jones. 
Conspicuous  among  his  contemporaries  for  a  pure 
taste  and  an  original  mode  of  treating  the  Italian 
style'  of  architecture!  appears  Sir  Robert  Taylor. 
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This  artist  was  born  in  1714,  and  began  life  as  a 
sculptor,  but  the  accession  of  George  III.  found 
him  in  extensive  practice  as  an  architect.  About 
1785  he  completed  the  most  important  of  his  pub- 
lic works,  the  extension  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  consisted  previously  of  no  more  than  the 
present  centre  buildings,  erected  in  1732  by 
Ueorge  Sampson,  of  whose  work  the  hall  is  the 
only  part  now  remaining  unaltered  ;  and,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  court-room  and  the  west  quad- 
rangle, the  additions  of  his  successor  are  equally  to 
be  numbered  with  the  things  that  have  been.  The 


Rotunda,  which  Taylor  first  erected,  has  not  been 
restored  for  the  better,  and  his  plan  of  the  Reduced 
Annuity  Office  became  the  general  model  in  the 
reconstraction  of  the  building  by  Sir  John  Soane, 
as  uniting,  in  an  eminent  degree,  convenient  ar- 
rangement, ample  light,  and  good  architectural 
effect.  In  the  Transfer  Offices  he  committed  the 
error  by  which  Gibbs  has  deformed  the  interior  of 
St.  Martin's  Church,  profiling  the  entablatures 
over  single  columns  supporting  arches ;  and  he  has 
generally  been  considered  unhappy  in  imitating  the 
inclosure  of  the  Belvedere  Garden  in  the  Vatican 
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for  his  exterior.  In  villa  architecture,  a  style 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  its  rise  at 
this  period — a  circumstance  strongly  illustrative  of 
the  dependence  of  architecture  on  the  wants  of 
society — ^Taylor  was  eminently  successful.  Pre- 
viously to  this  time,  country-houses  ranking  in  the 
class  below  mansions  were  something  in  the  style 
of  what  Voltaire  calls  *'  un  ch&teau  ayant  une  porte 
et  des  fenfitres."  To  apply  the  exterior  graces  of 
the  Italian  casino  to  moderate  dwellings  meant 
for  convenience,  and  not  for  show,  was  a  novelty. 
The  villa  built  for  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  at  Rich- 
mond, and  Danson,  in  Kent,  for  Sir  John  Boyd, 
are  excellent  specimens  of  the  talents  of  the  archi- 
tect, though  the  latter  has  the  fault  of  an  inconve- 
nient flight  of  steps ;  and  in  some  of  his  designs  of 
less  pretension  in  the  same  class  he  has  accom- 
plished the  difficult  task  of  uniting  a  sound  archi- 


tectural character  with  great  simplicity,  and  of 
consulting  economy  without  producing  the  effect 
of  meanness.  Of  his  skill  in  street  architecture, 
Ely  House,  in  Dover  Street,  is  an  example.  Sir 
Robert  Taylor  died  in  1788. 

The  mention  of  villas  suggests  the  name  of 
Lancelot  Browne,  who  ruled  during  this  period 
over  landscape  gardening,  as  despotically  as  Kent 
in  the  preceding  generation.  The  park  at  Blen- 
heim is  a  lasting  monument  of  Browne's  talents 
in  the  construction  of  artificial  scenery ;  but,  like 
most  persons  who  have  founded  a  system^  he  was 
apt  to  mistake  its  application,  and  the  "  belts '' 
and  "  clumps  "  with  which  he  and  his  followers 
replaced  the  stately  avenues  of  former  days  have 
become  a  by-word  for  their  monotonous  irregula- 
rity* His  plan  in  domains  of  smaller  extent — of 
bringing  the  pleasure-ground^  displaying  art  with- 
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out  its  formality,  and  nature  without  its  asperities, 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  house — had  a 
reciprocal  influence  upon  the  style  of  that  class  of 
mansions  to  which  it  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The 
close  approach  of  the  plantation  to  the  building  in 
irregular  masses  facilitated  the  arrangement  of 
uniting  the  principal  rooms  into  a  compact  carps 
de  logis,  and  extending  the  offices  in  a  wing  on 
one  side,  to  be  concealed  by  the  trees.  This  plan, 
recommended  by  the  advantage  of  leaving  three 
sides  of  the  house  clear  of  all  obstruction,  and  of 
not  hampering  the  arrangement  or  extent  of  the 
offices  or  subordinate  apartments  by  any  considera- 
tions of  symmetry,  or  by  the  necessity  of  condensing 
them  into  a  basement,  soon  became  general,  and 
was  abused  in  its  application  through  tne  influence 
of  an  increasing  taste  for  economy,  where  its  only 
effect  was  to  reduce  to  apparent  insignificance 
mansions  important  in  their  real  extent.  The 
continuation  of  the  *  Vitruvius  Britannicus '  by 
Richardson,  in  which  the  series  of  English  houses 
is  brought  down  to  1802,  contains  many  plans 
thus  arranged.  A  reference  to  this  work,  com- 
mencing with  the  original  volumes  by  Campbell, 
will  not  only  exhibit  to  the  reader  the  progressive 
changes  in  our  architecture  of  this  class  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the 
objects  selected  for  illustration  will  also  indicate 
the  prevailing  fashion  at  the  date  of  each  succes- 
sive publication. 

Sir  William  Chambers,  who  professed  the 
science  of  planting,  attacked  Browne,  who  took 
upon  himself  to  dabble  in  architecture,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his '  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening,' 
published  in  1772.  The  result  was.  Mason's 
*  Heroic  Epistle,'*  famous  in  the  literature  of  art, 

t  See  ante.  iroL  i.  p.  608 ;  and  vol.  Ul.  p. 
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in  which  the  wild  vagaries  which  the  knight  pro- 
pounds as  the  theory >nd  practice  of  the  Chinese, 
are  cleverly  ridiculed,  by  supposing  them  Angli- 
cised and  carried  into  execution  in  the  royal  gar- 
dens at  Kew,  laid  out  by  Chambers  a  few  years 
before.  As  an  architect,  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  stands  in  the  first  rank.  This 
distinguished  artist,  on  his  return  from  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  Italy,  was  introduced  on  the 
recommendation  of  Carr  of  York  as  a  tutor  in 
architecture  to  the  Prince,  afterwards  George  III. 
His  first  considerable  work  was  Lord  Besborough'i 
villa  at  Roehampton,  a  building  of  fine  propor- 
tions and  great  purity  of  detail,  though  not,  like  the 
great  majority  of  his  later  works,  exemplifying 
strictly  his  own  precept — **  that,  in  providing'  tbe 
elegant  and  the  durable,  the  comfortable  and  com- 
modious may  be  secured."  This  golden  rule  oc- 
curs in  his  ^  Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of 
Civil  Architecture,'  the  most  valuable  elementary 
work  on  the  art,  so  far  as  it  profiesses  to  treat  upon 
it,  in  the  English  or  any  other  language,  in  which 
the  author's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  productioia 
of  the  Italian  and  French  schools  is  wrought  into 
a  digest  of  the  practice  of  the  great  masters  in 
attaining  that  harmony  and  good  keeping  whid 
essentially  characterise  their  works,  and,  it  maj 
be  added,  his  own.  Being  promoted  to  the  ofiBce 
of  surveyor-general,  he  commenced  in  1776  hit 
great  work,  Somerset  House,  "  in  which,"  to  bor- 
row the  words  of  Gwilt,  "  though  there  be  many 
faults,  yet  so  well  did  he  understand  his  art,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  indeed  re- 
quires hypercriticism,  to  find  anythuig  ofiTensive  to 
good  taste  in  the  detail."  The  character  of  the 
street  front  is  truly  palatial ;  the  vestibule  of  en- 
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trance  in  the  highest  degree  scenic  and  picturesque, 
and  the  proportions  and  distribution  of  the  quad- 
rangle leave  nothing  wanting  to  satisfy  both  the 
eye  and  the  judgment.  The  river  front  is  more 
liable  to  exception.  The  disproportionate  height 
of  the  terrace  is  injudiciously  aggravated  by  the 
introduction  of  columns,  which  unduly  diminish 
the  order  of  the  superstructure,  and  the  faqade  of 
six  hundred  feet  extends  in  unbroken  monotony, 
while  the  grove  of  chimneys  is  suffered  to  deform 
the  roof,  instead  of  being  called  into  play  to  vary 
the  outline.  A  multiplicity  of  parts  is  the  chief 
blame  which  has  fallen  on  this,  as  on  Chambers's 
works  in  general ;  but,  with  all  its  imperfections 


on  its  head,  Somerset  House  holds  a  high  place 
among  the  public  buildings  of  Europe.  Cham- 
bers died  in  1196.  His  most  distinguished  pupil 
was  James  Gandon  (before  named  as  the  editor  of 
the  *  Vitruvius  Britannicus  ')i  architect  of  the 
Parliament  House  (now  the  Bank  of  Ireland),  the 
Four  Courts,  and  other  buildings,  at  Dublin. 

We  may  conclude  our  account  of  what  may  be 
called  the  old  school  of  architecture  in  England  with 
Robert  Mylne,  the  architect  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
modem  bridges,  Blackfriars,  commenced  in  1760, 
and  completed  in  eight  years — a  work  unsurpassed 
by  the  skill  with  which  the  graceful,  the  classical, 
and  the  picturesque  are  combined  in  a  species  of 
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Structure  to  which  a  knowledge  of  architecture  in  its 
most  fundamental  and  important  sense,  the  union 
of  beauty  with  utility,  has  seldom  been  i^pplied .• 
I      "  L'ennui  du  beau,"  says  the  French  proverb, 
I  ^*  mene  au   singulier,''  and  the  aphorism  is  no 
I  inapt  exponent  of  the  new  school  of  architecture 
I  which  was  destined  to  prevail  against  the  example 
and  precepts  of  Taylor  and  Chambers.     It  might 
'  be  thought  that  the  various  publications  which 
I  made  their  appearance  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  revealing  to  architects  treasures 
■  of  antiquity  hitherto  unknown,  or  known  but  im- 
perfectly,  would  tend  to  enlarge  the   sphere  of 
thought,  and  stimulate  the  powers  of  invention. 
Wood  and  Dawkins  had  surveyed  and  published 
the     Remains    of    Palmyra   in   1753,    and    of 
Baalbec  in  1757.      In   1762  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  James  Stuart's  ^  Antiquities  of  Athens,' 
a  work  upon  which  terms  of  praise  might  be  ex- 
hausted, without  surpassing  the  just  appreciation  of 
its  merits.    The  '  Ruins  of  Spalatro'  appeared  in 

*  T  heae  otoenitioM  refer  to  BlackfrUn  Bridg«  as  it  was,  but  is 
no  loD  ger. 


1764,  from  the  pencil  of  Robert  Adam,  an  archi- 
tect of  whom  there  will  be  more  to  say ;  and  a 
second  visit  to.  Greece  by  Nicolaa  Revett,  the  co- 
adjutor of  Athenian  Stuart,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  produced  the  ^  Ionian  Anti- 
quities '  in  1769.  Here  was  a  fund  of  materials 
which  might  at  once  have  varied,  enriched,  and 
purified  our  style ;  but  the  good  seed  fell  on  an 
ungrateful  toil.  Wearied  by  the  insipidity  of  the 
imitations  of  the  imitators  of  Palladio,  the  public 
teste  was  by  this  time  bent  upon  novelty  at  any 
price,  and  Robert  Adam,  who  with  the  depraved 
architecture  of  the  dregs  of  the  Roman  empire  ap- 
peared first  in  the  field,  was  the  successful  candidate 
lot  iXa  applause,  ^hich  he  maintained  triumphantly 
ta  the  end  of  his  career.  Robert  Adam  (his  bro- 
ther,*Jamea  Adam,  is  associated  with  him  in  his 
works)  had,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  qualities  re- 
quisite to  form  an  architect,  and  his  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive popularity,  which  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  was  not  destitute  of  a 
solid  foundation.  In  the  distribution  of  his  plana 
for  convenience  and  comfort  he  is   unrivalled. 
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From  the  fully  developed  mansion,  vrith  its  centre 
and  wings,  to  the  London  house,  where  he  has  to 
contend  with  a  site  four  times  as  deep  as  the  street 
frontage,  his  dispositions  are  masterly ;  but  in  the 
general  composition  of  his  elevations  we  shall  seek 
in  vain  for  anything  striking  or  original,  and  in 
their  treatment  decoratively,  including  in  the  ap- 
plication of  those  terms  the  orders  of  architecture, 
he  falls  into  proportions  and  profiles  which  set  at 
defiance  the  immutable  principles  of  adjustment 
which  have  been  proved  to  govern  the  practice  of 
the  ancients,  and  from  which  no  striking  departure 
has  ever  been  effected  with  success.  An  extrava- 
gant affectation  of  liglUness  has  resulted  in  a  mea- 
greness  and  poverty  unexampled  in  any  style  pre- 
tending to  be  regular  architecture.  *^  Spindle 
columns,  bald  capitals,  wide  intercolumniations 
and  scanty  entablatures,"  says  Mr.  Payne  Knight, 
alluding  to  the  works  of  Adam,  ^'  form  a  sort  of 
frippery  trimming,  fit  only  to  adorn  a  brick  clamp, 
which  is  indeed  the  usual  application  of  them." 
In  his  decorations,  Adam  is  lavish  of  ornament, 
but  so  thin  and  wiry  in  character,  and  so  ill  dis- 
tributed, that  it  never  produces  the  effect  of  rich- 
ness. His  interiors  are  more  to  be  commended 
than  his  elevations.  Some  of  his  halls  and  saloons 
are  well  composed  for  picturesque  architectural 
effect,  when  they  are  not  marred  by  the  paltry 
character  of  the  decoration.  In  the  introduction 
of  colour  in  his  ceilings  he  was  especially  unhappy. 


Adam  published  his  works.  The  first  part  ap- 
peared in  1 168,  and  in  the  prefaces  to  that  and 
the  succeeding  portions  he  dwells  with  much 
complacency  on  the  influences  of  his  perform- 
ances on  the  taste  of  the  day — a  claim  unfor- 
tunately but  too  well  founded.  His  style  had 
become  the  fashion,  and  set  the  mode  not  only  for 
houses,  but  for  carriages,  plate,  picture-frames, 
and  furniture  of  every  description,  and  all  in  the 
same  manner  of  overloaded  flimsy  ornament.  One 
assumption  for  which  he  takes  credit  to  himsdf 
may  be  allowed  to  him — that  he  has  not  *^  trod  in 
the  paths  of  others,  nor  derived  aid  from  their 
labours."  "  He  who  resolves  never  to  ransack  inj 
mind  but  his  own,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,* 
**  will  soon  be  reduced  from  mere  barrenness  to 
the  poorest  of  all  imitations — he  will  be  obliged  to 
imitate  himself,  and  to  repeat  what  he  has  before 
repeated."  Adam's  buildings  are  in  fact  as  tire- 
some from  their  sameness  as  they  are  displeasing 
from  the  frivolity  of  their  style. 

The  works  of  Adam  are  extremely  nameroos, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  Scotland,  his  native 
country.  Gosford  House,  in  East  Lothian,  is  as 
example  of  his  skill  in  plans  ;t  and  the  Register 
Office,  in  Edinburgh,  is  in  every  respect  one  "of  his 
best  works.  Caen  Wood^  at  Hampstead,  contri- 
buted much  to  his  reputation,  although  (perhaps 
because)  it  displays  as  much  of  his  defects  as  of 
his  merits.    The  alterations  at  Sion  House}  art 


Cakw  Wood. 


admirably  conceived,  but  no  caricature  of  all  his 
habitual  sins  against  good  taste,  collected  into  one 
focus,  could  surpass  the  entrance-gate  to  the  park. 
In  London  he  eflected,  on  his  own  speculation,  the 
important  improvement  of  the  terrace  and  build- 
ings of  the  Adelphi.  Portland-place  is  also  from 
his  designs,  where  he  has  endeavoured,  by  excess  of 
width,  to  produce  the  grandeur  of  effect  which  our 
habits  of  building  seem  to  preclude  in  our  street* 


architecture.  In  the  screen  at  the  Admiralty  he 
has  surpassed  himself.  It  is  a  work  of  great  bewty, 
independently  of  being  remarkable  as  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  Adam  has  adopted  a  reco^^nis^ 
style  in  the  detail,  an  aberration  for  whicli  he 
thinks  it  neeessary  to  apologize  in  hia  book.     Let 

*  Diicoune*.  No.  6. 
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it  however  be  observed,  that  this  work  stands  an 
example  of  the  futility  of  beauty  in  architecture 
irrespective  of  fitness,  since  the  want  of  convenient 
access  to  the  court  led  to  its  mutilation  some  years 
ago.     Robert  Adam  died  in  1792. 

Another  of  the  family,  William  Adam,  was  ex- 
tensively employed  in  Scotland.  His  works  may 
be  seen  in  the  *  Vitruvius  Scoticus.'  They  have  no 
trace  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  brothers,  nor  are 


they  of  the  Palladian  school ;  but  rather  in  the  old 
French  style. 

The  next  influential  name  in  the  history  of  the 
art  in  England  is  that  of  James  Wyatt,  who,  about 
the  year  1766,  entered  upon  a  long  and  successful 
career  of  forty-eight  years.  His  first  important 
work  was  the  Pantheon  ball  and  concert  room,  in 
Oxford-street,  where  he  displayed  a  knowledge  of 
the  antique,  and  an  original  taste  and  tact  in  its 


The  Pamheon. 


adaptation,  which  at  once  placed  him  high  in  his 
profession.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so  great  a  repu- 
tation earned  by  a  first  work.  The  principal  room 
was  a  noble  conception  :  it  has  long  since  perished 
by  fire.  The  two  fronts,  that  toward  Oxford-street 
much  altered,  are  'all  that  remain  of  this  cele- 
brated building.  The  works  of  James  Wyatt  in 
general  exhibit  a  lively  imagination  and  a  classical 
feeling ;  yet  his  taste  was  by  no  means  uninfluenced 
by  the  passing  fashion,  which '  w  evidenced  by  a 

VOL.  III. — GEO.  III. 


certain  fanciful  treatment  of  the  orders,  and  a  too 
frequent  intrusion  of  tablets  and  medallions  into 
his  decorations.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
his  reputation  has  waned  a  little.  In  the  disposi- 
tions of  his  plans  he  was  consummately  skilful. 
But  James  Wyatt's  chief  claim  to  a  prominent 
station  in  the  history  of  art  is  due  to  the  part  he 
took  in  the  revival  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, which  began,  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  dispute  for  ascendancy,  in  the  conflict 
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of  styles^  over  the  fallen  Palladian.  The  only 
artist  who  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  understand- 
ing even  the  details  of  the  Gothic  style  was  James 
Essex,  who  restored  the  lantern  at  Ely  cathedral 
and  made  considerable  repairs  at  Lincoln.  He  was 
also  much  employed  at  Cambridge,  where  his  stall- 
work  in  King's  College  Chapel  betrays  itself;  but 
for  the  most  part  his  restorations  escape  notice, 
which  is  no  small  merit.  Essex  died  in  1784. 
Wyatt  took  up  the  Gothic  style  with  a  view  to  re- 
produce it.  He  speedily  mastered  its  expression 
and  details,  and  showed  that  they  were  to  be  ac- 
quired, like  those  of  any  other  style,  by  the  study 
and  measurement  of  original  examples,  and  by  no 
other  means.  Of  his  proficiency  thus  far  the  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  alterations  which  he  executed 
in  some  of  the  principal  colleges  at  Oxford,  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  afford  con- 
vincing proofs;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  ever  understood  the  broad  principles  of  the 


Gothic  style  in  its  various  modificalions,  as  appUed 
to  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  how- 
ever well  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  its 
individual  features.  In  1789  he  was  employed  to 
restore  Salisbury  cathedral,  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded according  to  his  own  notions  of  architec- 
tural effect,  and  of  the  innate  beauty  of  unity^  by 
reducing  the  whole  edifice,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
an  empty  room,  thereby  stultifying  the  architects 
of  the  middle  ages,  who  showed  their  skill  in  no- 
thing more  strikingly  than  in  the  gradual  and 
distinct  development  of  the  numerous  memben 
which  constitute  the  complicated  pile  of  a  Gothk 
cathedral.  Remonstrances  poured  in  upon  the 
rash  architect  and  his  employers — ^too  late  to  sstc 
the  eleven  chapels,  the  two  porches,  the  bell-tower, 
and  the  illuminations  on  the  roof  and  walls,  whidi 
then  and  there  perished,  but  happily  in  time  to 
prevent,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever,  similar  devasta- 
tion elsewhere.     At  Fonthill,  which  he  began  is 


FONTHILL* 


1705,  he  committed  the  error  of  representing  an 
abbey,  not  as  an  habitable  building  combined  with 
a  church,  but  as  a  house  in  the  shape  of  a  church, 
and  of  endeavouring  by  colossal  dimensions  alone 
to  produce  effects  which  are  unattainable,  especi- 
cially  in  the  Gothic  style,  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  fit  modification  of  the  proportions  and 
details. 

As  we  must  return  to  the  works  of  James  Wyatt 
in  the  next  Book,  it  is  necessary  only  to  add,  in 
this  place,  that  he  was  appointed  Surveyor- General 
on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Chambers;  and,  in 
the  year  1800,  made  the  first  step  towards  restoring 
Windsor  Castle  to  its  original  character,  which  had 


been  nearly  obliterated  by  the  alterations  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  vestibule  and  staircase 
to  the  state  apartments,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  yielded  in  its  turn  to  later  innovators,  were 
characterized,  like  his  Gothic  works  in  general, 
by  correctness  of  form  and  detail,  but  partook  too 
much  of  the  ecclesiastical  style. 

In  the  present  day,  with  Uie  experience  of  ano- 
ther half-century  passed  in  the  study  of  Gothic  (if 
of  nothing  else),  it  is  easy  for  architectural  cri- 
ticism to  expatiate  on  the  faults  of  James  Wyatt ; 
but  his  acquirements  will  be  estimated  at  their 
proper  value  when  we  recollect  how  the  front  of  the 
GuUdhall,  in  London,  was  Gothicised  as  late  as 
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1789  by  George  Dance,  who  held  the  office  of 
Surveyor  to  the  City.  Dance,  however,  occupies 
an  honourable  place  among  the  architects  of  the 
period.  Newgate  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital  will 
not  easily  be  surpassed  in  the  essential  quality 
of  character.  He  also  built  the  Giltspur-street 
Compter,  and  in  a  more  decorative  style  has  left 
us  the  Shakspeare  (now  the  British)  Gallery  in 
Pall  Mall.  Dance  was  willing,  like  his  contem- 
poraries, to  do  something  new,  and  devised  the 
expedient  of  varying  his  outline  by  Greek  sepul- 
chral ornaments ;  but  he  seems  to  have  wanted 
the  imagination  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  his 


own  idea,  which  was  afterwards  appropriated  with 
great  success  by  his  pupil  John  Soane.  Dance 
would  also  appear,  from  his  designs,  to  have  the 
honour  of  the  invention,  once  popular,  of  pilasters 
without  capitals  or  bases,  panelled  or  fluted  like 
joiner's-work.  He  has  used  them  in  the  front  of 
the  theatre  at  Bath. 

Although  Sir  John  Soane  published  a  collection  of 
his  works  as  early  as  1788,  and  was  appointed  Ar- 
chitect to  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  same  year,  yet, 
as  he  long  stood  confessedly  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  the  arts,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  consi- 


NSVOATX. 


deration  of  his  public  works  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  next  Book*  The  publication  referred  to 
consists  entirely  of  private  dwellings,  mostly  of  the 
villa  class,  meagre  in  style,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  that 
peculiar  character  by  which  the  architect  so  re- 
markably distinguished  himself  at  a  later  period. 
The  plans,  for  the  most  part,  exhibit  a  defect 
which  has  since,  from  notions  of  economy,  become 
too  common— the  substitution  of  a  wretched  lobby 
for  that  characteristic  feature  of  a  country-house, 
the  hall :  in  other  respects  they  are  well  distri- 
buted. 

Our  review  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the 
flne  arts  may  be  concluded  with  a  notice  of  some 
other  artists,  to  whom  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
recur. 

Of  these,  Henry  Holland  was  distinguished  by 
the  patronage  of  George  Prince  of  Wales,  who  pre- 
figured the  sort  of  encouragement  the  future  mo- 
narch was  likely  to  bestow  upon  the  arts,  by  em- 
ploying him  upon  that  extensive  structure  of  lath 
and  tiles,  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton.  In  1784  he 
altered  Carlton  House,  and  to  him  was  due  the  fa- 
cade, pleasing  and  harmonious  in  all  its  proportions 
and  details,  with  its  beautiful  portico,  turned  to  a  le- 
gitimate purpose  by  aflbrding  shelter  for  carriages. 
Holland  built  Drury-lane  Theatre,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1809;  and  the  faqade  and  hall  of  Mel- 
bourne House  at  Whitehall,  which  remains  a  me- 
morial of  his  refined  taste,  i  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  the  India  House,  usually  attributed  to 


Jupp,  who  was  surveyor  to  the  Companv  at  the  time 
it  was  built.  It  is  a  commonplace  design,  and  the 
portico  ill  assorted  to  the  wings;  but  porticoes  were 
now  coming  into  a  vogue  which  made  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  their  association  a  matter  of  no 
importance.  Honourable  mention  must  be  made 
of  Freemasons*  Hall,  erected  by  Thomas  Sandby, 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1775;  and  the  Italian  Opera-House,  celebrated 
among  the  great  theatres  of  Europe  for  its  elegant 
form  and  its  acoustic  qualities,  by  Novosielsky,  in 
1789.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Sessions- House 
at  Clerkcnwell,  by  Thomas  Rogers,  in  1779;  and 
the  Trinity-House,  by  Samuel  Wyatt,  the  brother 
of  James  Wyatt,  and  a  close  follower  of  his  style,  in 
1797, — and  we  shall  have  noticed  most  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  worthy  of  remark  at  the  close  of  the 
present  period.  As  for  Church  Architecture,  it  lay 
in  a  catalepsy,  to  wake  in  an  atrophy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

We  must  now  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  1 11^  to  recall  the  memory  of  an 
architect,  who,  if  he  executed  few  plans,  left  many 
to  be  executed,  and  to  make  a  reputation  for  others. 
John  Gwynn,  who  built  the  Magdalen  Bridge  at 
Oxford,  published,  in  1766,  his  '  London  and 
Westminster  Improved ;'  in  which  he  has  so  well 
considered  the  topographical  defects  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  means  of  applying  remedies  to  them, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  improvement  in  our  public 
ways,  either  efiected  or  proposed  during  the  present 
century,  of  which  he  is  not  really  the  author  and 
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originator.  The  opening  from  the  Mansion-House 
to  London  Bridge  (King  William-street)  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  not  directly  suggested  by  his 
maps,  four  of  which  accompany  his  book. 
Passing  over  his  observations  on  street  archi- 
tecture in  general,  his  proposals  for  regulating  the 
new  quarters  then  springing  up  to  the  north  of 
Oxford-street,  and  his  alarm  at  the  unrestrained 
increase  of  the  metropolis,  it  may  interest  the  ge- 
neral reader  to  compare  a  few  leading  points  in  his 
plans  with  what  has  actually  been  done  or  is  now 
in  contemplation.  The  bridge  at  the  Savoy  (Wa- 
terloo Bridge),  with  its  approaches  from  the  north 
and  south — the  removal  of  Fleet  Market,  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to 
the  North  road — the  general  clearing  and  widen- 
ing of  the  Strand,  and  the  isolation  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's church — Moorgate-street,  the  widening  of 
Lothbury,  and  the  formation  of  squares  in  Moor- 
fields — the  disincumbrance  of  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  erection  of  a  Sessions-House  in  the  open 
space, — ^all  these  are  on  the  plans  of  John  Gwynn. 
lu  Regent-street  has  been  carried  into  efifect  one  of 
several  suggestions,  or  rather  a  combination  of 
two  of  them,  for  opening  communications  through 
the  metropolis  from  north  and  south ;  and  the  col- 
lateral improvements  in  the  same  quarter,  the  con- 
tinuation of  Marlborough-street,  Jermyn-street, 
and  Charles-street,  widening  the  east-end  of  Pall 
Mall,  opening  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  making  a 
sqjuare  on  the  site  of  the  King's  Mews,  are  all, 
with  some  variations,  his  designs.  So  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  Coventry-street  through  Leicester- 
square,  the  contemplated  improvement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bloomsbury,  and  the  clearance  about 
to  be  made  between  the  Bank  and  Cornhill  to 
throw  open  the  Exchange.  He  stigmatizes,  with 
becoming  indignation,  the  disgraceful  motives 
which  still  perpetuate  the  nuisance  of  Smithfield 
Market,  and  blames  severely  the  attempts  to  im- 


prove the  old  London  Bridge  instead  of  building 
a  new  one  ;  and  it  does^  great  honour  to  his  aga- 
city  and  judgment,  that  he  argues  against  the  ap- 
prehensions which  then  and  long  after  existed,  even 
in  the  minds  of  eminent  engineers,  as  to  the  ill 
effects  which  the  removal  of  the  dam  formed  hj 
the  old  bridge  might  produce  upon  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  and  which  experience  has  now  proved 
to  be  unfounded.  Gwynn's  book  has  been,  and 
will  be  for  generations  to  come,  a  valuable  l^acj 
to  posterity. 

The  spirit  of  nations  may  be  traced  in  thdr 
works  of  art  in  all  its  branches.  From  the 
sublime  of  the  Italians  to  the  homely  matter- 
of-fact  of  the  Dutch,  the  characteristics  of  the 
European  schools  of  painting  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  each  by  influences  as  far  beyond 
human  control  as  those  which  have  dictated  the 
progress  of  the  moral  and  political  insiitutions 
of  the  people;  and  art,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, has  reached  its  most  exalted  condition  only 
when  it  has  grown  with  the  growth,  and  strengdi- 
ened  with  the  strength,  of  the  state  in  -whidi  it 
has  flourished.  It  is  only  in  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  British  school  of  painting  has  been  esta- 
blished on  the  solid  basis  of  national  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking;  but  these  influences  (inde- 
pendently of  which  no  genuine  art  ever  has  ex- 
isted, or  ever  can  exist)  have  finally  triumphed, 
and,  though  they  have  failed  in  our  own  case  to 
place  art  on  its  loftiest  pinnacle,  we  may  be  justly 
proud  both  of  the  number  and  of  the  excellence  df 
the  artists  by  whom  our  poetry  and  history  have 
been  illustrated,  the  changeful  effects  of  our  atmo- 
sphere and  the  picturesque  antiquities  which  cha- 
racterise our  landscapes  lixed  and  perpetuated,  the 
incidents  of  our  moral  and  domestic  life  brought 
home  to  our  sympathies,  the  results  of  foreign  tra- 
vel and  enterprise  displayed,  and  the  living  forms 
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of  the  great,  the  learned,  the  noble,  and  the  beau- 
tiful transmitted  to  posterity.  If  the  British 
school  of  the  present  day  be  reproached  with  fol- 
lowing art  in  its  inferior  paths  only,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  its  general  diffusion,  aided  by  the 
use  of  water-colours  and  the  unrivalled  school  of 
engravers  who  have  rendered  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  every  class  familiar  to  all  ranks,  cannot  but 
be  calculated  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the 
encouragement  of  higher  efforts,  whenever  circum- 
stances may  be  more  favourable  to  their  develop- 
ment. That  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  British 
character  enters  largely  into  our  actual  state  of 
art  is  not  to  be  denied ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
argued,  from  past  experience  of  the  controlling  in- 
fluences over  national  styles,  that  an  indigenous 
school  could  hardly  floiurish  in  Great  Britain  on  any 
other  terms.  Whatever  theories  may  be  formed  on 
this  subject,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  grand  style 
of  art,  which  neither  the  precepts  of  Reynolds,  the 
example  of  West,  nor  the  enthusiasm  of  Barry 
could  sustain,  repulsed  by  the  Church  and  hope- 
less of  any  other  asylum,  was  enabled,  during  the 
last  fifleen  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  make 
a  final  struggle  for  pre-eminence  through  the  aid 
of  a  mercantile  speculation ;  and,  although  the  en- 
terprise failed  in  the  proposed  result  of  establish- 
ing that  class  of  painting  on  a  national  basis,  yet  it 
had  the  effect  of  confirming  the  intimate  alliance 
of  Art  with  Commerce,  by  which,  whether  finally 
for  good  or  evil  (and  the  question  has  been  fiercely 
debated),  it  has  since  been  so  materially  influenced. 
The  foundation  of  '*  the  Shakspeare  Gallery  "  is 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  British  art. 


BOTDXLTi. 


John  Boydell,  citizen  and  alderman  of  London, 
was  bred  an  engraver,  and  published  his  first  works 
about  1746.  Although  he  never  attained  any  emi- 
nence in  his  pursuit,  he  soon  enabled  himself,  by 
his  industry,  to  become  a  publisher  of  the  engrav- 
ings of  others;  and  he  secured  in  his  employment 
the  best  artists,  whose  talents  he  was  well  able  to 
appreciate  and  well  inclined  to  remunerate  liberally. 
The  Niobe  and  Phaeton  by  WooUet  after  Wilson, 
the  Liber  Veritatis  by  Earlom,  the  drawings  of 
Guercino  in  the  Royal  Collection  by  Bartolozzi, 
and  the  Houghton  Gallery  by  the  same  and  other 


eminent  engravers,  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
important  works  which  were  thus  brought  before 
the  world.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  well-known 
character  of  this  distinguished  citizen  to  believe  that 
he  was  influenced  no  less  by  an  enthusiastic  desire 
to  fix  the  national  taste  on  the  highest  department 
of  painting  than  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  when,  in 
1787,  he  entered  into  the  plan  for  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare  which  should  carry  to  perfection  the 
arts  of  typography  and  engraving,  and  display  in 
its  illustrations  whatever  the  talents  of  the  historical 
painters  of  the  English  school  could  produce,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  works  of  the  immortal  bard. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  might  be  inclined  to  consider 
such  patronage  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  high  art, 
and  he  received  the  first  proposition  coldly ;  but 
his  scruples  were  overcome,  and  the  list  of  the 
painters  engaged  on  the  work  includes,  without 
exception,  every  one  of  whom  either  the  Royal 
Academy  or  the  nation  at  large  could  conceive  they 
had  any  reason  to  boast.  Never  were  the  talents 
of  artists  more  fairly  put  to  the  test.  The  subjects 
to  be  treated  were  assuredly  worthy  to  call  forth  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  mind.  The  artists 
were  encouraged  to  paint  on  any  scale  which  they 
believed  best  suited  to  the  development  of  their 
powers.  The  Shakspeare  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall  was 
built  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  works,  and 
exhibiting  diem  to  the  public ;  and,  in  addition  to 
prospects  of  fame  and  the  consideration  which  ac- 
companies it,  the  more  solid  incentive  to  exertion 
was  unsparingly  administered.  The  results  can 
hardly  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of 
the  preparation ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
among  the  new  candidates  for  the  honours  of  the 
historical  and  poetical  pencil,  above  a  score  in 
number,  there  are  but  few  who  can  justly  claim 
any  rank  in  that  style  of  art.  The  nature  of  the 
work,  however,  admitted  of  some  variety,  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  one  or  two  artists  of 
merit,  who  acquitted  themselves  honourably  in 
other  departments. 

To  the  Shakspeare  Gallery  Reynolds  contributed 
three  pictures— Puck,  Macbeth'  at  the  Cauldron, 
and  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  The  Puck  is 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  mischievous  spirit,  but 
in  the  other  two  subjects  it  must  be  admitted  there 
is  a  want  of  dignity  which  it  requires  all  the  magic 
of  the  artist's  colour  and  execution  to  redeem. 
They  must  both,  however,  rank  as  great  works. 
Barry  contributed  but  one — Lear  with  the  dead 
body  of  Cordelia.  From  the  pencil  of  Opie  there 
were  five,  all  strongly  marked  with  the  just  and 
forcible  expression  which  he  so  faithfully  tran- 
scribed from  nature.  The  Incantation  Scene  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  is  the  most  striking :  it 
is  even  grand.  The  bold  vigour  of  Romney  was 
displayed  with  pre-eminent  success  in  two  alle- 
gories— Shakspeare  nursed  by  Tragedy  and  Co- 
medy, and  attended  by  Nature  and  the  Passions ; 
and  in  the  fine  figure  of  Cassandra  raving ;— the  lat- 
ter inspired,  like  many  others  of  his  pictures  of  the 
same  class,  by  the  charms  of  the  celebrated  Lady 
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Hamilton.  Angelica  Kaufiinan  and  Wright  of 
Derby  contributed  each  two  pictures ;  the  fonner 
in  her  usual  tame  manner,  and  the  latter  in  a  style 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  bad  taste  of  the 
costume.  West's  Lear  in  the  Storm  is  a  picture 
well  worthy  of  his  reputation :  his  Ophelia  is  less 
satisfactory.  Of  these  artists  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more ;  but,  in  enumerating  those  who  have 
not  come  under  our  observation  in  a  former 
Book,  such  particulars  will  be  noticed  as  may  be 
requisite  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  general  esti* 
mate  of  their  merits  or  pretensions. 

The  name  of  Henry  Fuseli  undoubtedly  claims 
the  first  place  among  those  of  the  historical  painters 
who  had  risen  up  in  England  since  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  who  now  put  forth 
tbeir  exertions  in  the  Shakspeare  Gallery.  This 
extraordinary  man  was  a  native  of  Zurich,  and 
came  to  England  in  pursuit  of  literary  distinction 
in  1 763 ;  but  he  soon  felt  another  vocation,  and, 
after  a  residence  of  eight  years  in  Rome,  as  a  votary 
of  the  arts,  setHed  himself  in  London  in  1779.  An 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Michael  Angelo,  Fuseli  pos- 
sessed powers  of  imagination,  and  a  feeling  for  the 
sublime,  which  justified  his  ambition  to  figure  in 
the  highest  walks  of  painting;  and  it  is  no  profa- 
nation of  the  name  of  the  mighty  Florentine  to 
admit  that  of  Fuseli  among  his  followers— a  dis- 
tinction to  which  no  other  modem  painter  can  ad- 
vance a  pretension  of  a  claim.  His  compositions 
occupy  an  eminent  place  in  the  class  to  which  he 
aspired.  No  artist  has  approached  him  in  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  has  embodied  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  forms  suggested  by  the  pages  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  but  as  a  painter  he  was  too  impatient 
and  impetuous  to  do  full  justice  to  his  own  con* 
ceptions.  His  execution  is  careless,  and  he  treats 
colour  as  if  he  despised  it,  although  his  cold,  cada- 
verous tones  are  well  calculated  for  the  effect  of  the 
subjects  in  which  he  delighted.  His  strength  lay 
in  those  supernatural  and  shadowy  delineations 
which  fixed  upon  him  the  soubriquet  of  **  Painter 
ill  ordinary  to  the  Devil**  The  appearance  of 
the  Ghost  in  the  first  act  of  Hamlet  is  one  of  the 
sublimest  productions  of  the  art :  it  is,  in  truth, 
the  "  majesty  of  buried  Denmark  '*  which  "  stalks 
away."  The  Witches  in  Macbeth  are  fearful ;  and 
two  scenes  from  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
display,  beyond  all  comparison  with  his  fellows, 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination  and  the  vigour  of 
his  drawing.  In  dealing  with  mere  mortal  sub- 
jects he  runs  into  exaggerated  action,  his  women 
are  apt  to  be  strange  specimens  of  the  sex,  and  he 
has  sometimes  scarcely  avoided  the  bounds  which 
separate  the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous.  The 
**  Milton  Gallery,"  which  he  painted  singly  in 
rivalry  with  the  Shakspeare,  occupied  him  from 
1791  to  1800.  It  consisted  of  forty-seven  pictures, 
and  although  in  some  of  the  subjects  the  grave 
majestic  solemnity  of  the  poet  has  been  too  much 
for  the  painter,  the  series  comprehends  several  of 
his  finest  works.  The  Lazar-House  is  a  high  ef- 
fort of  genius ;  and  Satan  starting  up  at  the  Touch 


of  Ithttriers  Spear,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  <^ 
the  set ;  not  more  for  the  magnificent  characterisa- 
tion of  the  arch-fiend,  than  for  the  grace  and 
beauty  which  he  has  unexpectedly  thrown  ever  the 
repose  of  our  first  parents.  Another  of  faia  woiki 
which  deserves  peculiar  notice  is  the  Infanal 
Knight,  from  Boccaccio's  Theodore  and  Honoris 
It  has  been  well  said,  '^  that,  if  ever  a  spirit  visited 
the  earth,  it  must  have  appeared  to  Fuaeli."  Hdi 
admirable  painter  and  accomplished  acholar  died 
in  1825,  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Painting.  His  lectures  do  great  homw 
to  his  literary  abilities. 

James  Northcote  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joahna  Rer- 
nolds,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  highest  style  of 
painting,  and  produced  many  meritorious  woi 
well-known  illustrations  of  English  history.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  Shakspeare  Gallery. 
The  scenes  of  Hubert  and  Prince  Arthur,  and  tke 
Death  of  the  Princes  in  Richard  III.,  are  worfo 
deservedly  popular.  Northcote's  paintings  hold  s 
respectable  place  in  their  class.  It  is  true  tiiat  In 
composition  is  artificial,  his  drawing  deketrrtf 
and  his  colouring  opaque,  but  he  has  the  merit  of 
telling  his  story  well,  and  has  sucoeeded  in  tke 
difficult  task  of  uniting  in  his  heads  much  dignitj 
with  strong  individuality.  Northcote  ivsa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy,  and  died  at  an  advaneed  tgt 
m  1831. 

William  Hamilton  and  Francis  Wheatley  were 
both  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  their 
employment  upon  the  Shakspeare  Gallery  seetu 
to  mdicate  a  dearth  of  better  talent.  The  latter 
was  a  painter  of  rural  and  domestic  scenes,  and  it 
great  request  as  a  designer  for  book-plates,  bat 
shows  to  little  advantage  in  Shakspeare,  akhougk 
the  subjects  allotted  to  him  are  such  as  are  best 
fitted  to  the  style  he  professed.  Hamilton's  eoni- 
positions  are  to  be  noticed  only  fi>r  their  unifbra 
insipidity.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Peters  feebly  supported 
the  honours  of  the  Academy  and  the  Shakspeare 
Gallery,  though  there  is  some  character  in  lot 
scenes  from  the  Merry  Wives  of  WindscM--  The 
comic  illustrations,  however,  fell  principally  to  the. 
share  of  an  artist  who  has  done  them  greater  jus- 
tice, and  the  humour  of  Dogberry,  Slender,  Chris- 
topher Sly,  and  even  Falstafif  liimself,  derives  a  new 
zest  from  the  visible  forms  in  which  these  person- 
ages have  been  clothed  by  Robert  Smirke.  The 
Arabian  Nights  were  illustrated  by  this  artist  widi 
equal  success.  Henry  Tresham  contributed  one 
picture  only  to  this  collection.  He  was  esteemed 
an  accomplished  artist  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
has  left  little  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  poste- 
rity. Two  subjects,  in  which  the  landscape  is 
made  the  principal  feature,  served  to  exercise  tke 
talent  of  William  Hodges,  a  pupil  of  Wilson,  whcne 
landscapes  will  always  be  distinguished  in  the 
English  school.  Although  defective  in  his  forms, 
and  inaccurate  in  his  general  design,  his  execntion 
is  masterly  and  his  colouring  rich  and  harmonious. 
Hodges  was  appointed  draughtsman  to  the  expe- 
dition in  Cook's  second  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
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afterwards  viaited  the  West  Indies,  the  scenery  of 
which  forms  the  subject  of  some  of  his  best  works. 

It  would  be  but  an  unprofitable  task  to  pursue 
further  the  catalogue  of  the  artists  engaged  in  the 
Shakspeare  Gallery,  since  not  even  the  title  of 
R.  A.,  appertaining  to  some  who  remain  behind, 
has  served  to  rescue  their  names  from  obscurity 
even  at  this  short  distance  of  time.  Two  only 
must  be  excepted  as  having  contributed  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  the  illustration  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  romantic  and  poetical  compositions  of 
Richard  Westall  and  Thomas  Stothard  have  ever 
been  among  the  most  popular  of  their  class  for 
their  gracefulness  and  elegance,  though  exhibiting 
very  dissimilar  modifications  of  those  qualities,  and 
very  unequal  degrees  of  merit.  The  grace  of 
Westall  is  that  of  the  ballet-master.  On  the 
figures  of  Stothard  it  sits  unaffected  and  un&lt, 
the  gift  of  heaven.  Westall's  skill  in  grouping 
and  management  of  light  and  shade  impart  a 
highly  agreeable  character  to  his  compositions,  but 
his  mannerism  is  wearisome,  and  nothing  can  re- 
lieve  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  family  like- 
ness which  pervades  his  heads.  Even  in  his  illus- 
trations of  Milton  the  same  conventional  forms  ap- 
pear on  the  scene,  whatever  be  its  character.  The 
compositions  of  Stothard  are  not  free  from  the 
charge  of  mannerism,  but  they  teem  with  fancy, 
variety,  taste,  and  feeling,  and  truth  and  nature 
are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  his  character  and 
expression.  He  has  embellished  the  psges  of 
literature  in  every  class,  feeling  the  influence  of 
poetry  with  a  congenial  mind.  His  works  are 
innumerable,  and  confer  the  highest  honour  on  the 
British  school  of  design.  He  has  embodied  to 
perfection  the  exquisite. groups  of  the  Decamerone, 
and  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  alone  might  sup- 
port his  claims  to  a  distinguished  place  in  art. 
His  works  are  mostly  small,  and  those  in  oil  are 
handled  with  a  simplicity  unfitted  for  expansion. 
Hence  he  has  added  little  to  his  reputation  by  his 
large  paintings  on  the  staircase  at  Burleigh.  Sto- 
thard died  in  1834. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Alderman  Boydell  to 
have  presented  the  Shakspeare  paintings  to  the 
public,  as  a  monument  of  the  arts  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  nucleus  of^a  national  gal- 
lery. But  the  French  revolutionary  war,  by 
cutting  off  the  resources  of  foreign  commerce, 
injured  the  fortunes  of  the  munificent  citizen  to  a 
degree  which  finally  compelled  the  sale  of  the 
pictures.  Their  dispersion  in  1805  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  final  blow  to  all  hopes  of  establishing 
a  native  school  of  historical  art  on  the  grand  scale, 
and  the  prices  which  they  then  commanded,  whe- 
ther the  fault  lay  in  the  demerits  of  the  artists  or 
the  apathy  of  the  public,  show  how  little  had  been 
achieved  by  the  efforts  of  nearly  half  a  century.* 

*  Reynoldi^s  pieturM  fetched  the  largest  pricef,  as  miftht  Im  px* 
peeled,  bafc  tlie  Macb«tb»  for  which  lluydell  had  paid  the  painter 
1000  |>iiine:i%  pmducc>d  only  S7h/.  lis  sise  vm  embarrnssinil. 
Wtw^a  Leitr  broaght  SOO  tpdneas.  aud  aU  his  pictures  sold  compara- 
tively well.  Some  of  Smirke's  bnmyht  Urge  prioes,~hift  Seven 
Aises,  852/.  '  Aftor  thrse  Northcote  and  HodKes  make  the  liest  figure. 
Tieaham's  Antony  and  Cleopatra  bzought  100/.  10f.     Hamiiton'g 


In  the  mean'  time  painting  flourished  in  other 
branches,  and  artists  were  rising  who  were  destined 
to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  British  school,  and 
to  open  new  paths  to  its  progress.  The  star  of 
Lawrence  already  shone  brightly  at  the  death  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  1792.  But  this  distinguished 
painter  will  be  more  conveniently  noticed  in  the 
next  Book,  and  we  must  turn  to  those  of  older 
reputation,  who  more  properly  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent period.  Of  these,  John  Hoppner  is  pre- 
eminent in  portrait,  and  had  secured  a  consider- 
able share  of  royal  and  noble  patronage  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  Reynolds.  His  colouring  is 
natural,  fresh,  and  harmonious,  his  effects  of  light 
and  shade  forcible,  and,  as  he  excelled  alto  in  land- 
scape, his  backgrounds  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  taste.  In  his  best  works,  as  in  the 
Sleeping  Nymph,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  de  Tabley,  he  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
roaster  in  the  delicacy  and  truth  of  the  flesh-tints^ 
Hoppner  contributed  a  picture  to  the  Shakspeare 
Gallery.  A  few  of  the  portraits  of  William  Owen 
rank  high  for  their  vigorous  style  of  colouring, 
but  he  is  extremely  unequal,  and  always  drew 
feebly.  He  was  most  successful  in  female  heads. 
Sir  William  Beechey  cannot  be  classed  very  high 
as  a  painter,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  large  share  of  royal  patronage,  and  the  subjects 
of  some  of  his  works,  as  the  equestrian  group  of 
George  III.  and  his  elder  sons,  now  at  Hampton 
Court,  secured  their  popularity  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  graver.  The  list  of  portrait- painters 
may  be  concluded  with  the  names  of  Richard 
Cosway  and  Ozias  Humphry,  who  carried  the  art 
of  miniature  to  great  perfection,  and  infused  into 
that  style  much  of  the  higher  qualities  of  art. 
They  were  both  accomplished  draughtsmen  and 
fine  colourists. 

George  Morland  is  one  of  those  sons  of  genius 
who  vindicate  the  claims  of  his  country  to  indi- 
genous talent  in  the  arts.  Engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  from  early  youth,  Morland  had 
neither  opportunity  nor  inclination  for  academical 
study;  but  he  knew  the  extent  of  his  own  powers, 
and  confined  himself  to  the  representation  of  ob- 
jects demanding  little  skill  in  drawing  and  little 
combination  of  effect.  As  a  painter  of  domestic 
animals  and  the  humble  scenes  of  rustic  life  he  has 
seldom  been  excelled.  Pigs,  sheep,  asses,  shaggy 
ponies — ^the  common  incidents  of  English  scenery 
— the  barn-door,  the  pond,  the  hedge,  the  clay 
bank — ^in  these  and  similar  subjects  the  works  of 
Morland  may  claim  companionship  with  those  of 
any  artist  of  any  school,  for  their  perfect  truth  to 
nature,  and  their  original  and  appropriate  mode  of 
treatment.  Morland  unhappily  closed  a  dissolute 
life  at  the  age  of  forty,  in  1804. 

The  name  of  James  Philip  de  Loutherbourg,  a 
native  of  Strasbourg,  who  settled  in  England  at 
this  period,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Academy, 

Leontef  and  Hermione,  Hoppner's  Pisanio  nnd  Imogen,  and  the  two 
by  Fueeli  from  the  Ididsammer  Night's  Dream,  are  thi*  only  other 
picturos  which  vent  beyond  50/.,  and  a  very  considerable  number  fell 
under  20/.  1 
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must  not  be  omitted.  He  was  a  painter  of  battles 
sea-pieces,  and  landscapes  with  figures  and  cattle. 
He  possessed  a  great  talent  for  composition  and 
superior  facility  of  pencil,  but  his  colouring  is 
sometimes  meretricious,  and  want  of  breadth  is  his 
prevailing  fault.  The  works  of  Loutherbourg  tell 
best  in  ue  engravings.  Those  of  Lord  Howe's 
Victory  and  the  Siege  of  Valenciennes  are  well 
known.    He  died  in  1812. 

The  present  notice  may  be  concluded  with  the 
mention  of  two  Scottish  painters  of  talent — Dayid 
Allan  and  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  who  mav  be  consi- 
dered the  founders  of  a  resident  school  of  art  in 
their  own  country.  The  former  established  him- 
self at  Edinburgh  in  1780,  and  took  the  direction 
of  the  Academy  in  that  metropolis.  He  died  in 
1796.  The  latter  was  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
who  returned  from  Italy  in  1787,  and  lived  to  re- 
ceive the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  visit  of  his 
majesty  George  IV.  to  Scotland.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  the  art  of  sculpture  the  reputation  of  the 
British  school  was  raised  to  an  eminent  pitch 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
Banks,  Nollekens,  Bacon,  and  Flaxman. 


Upon  few  mortals  has  the  gift  of  genius  been 
more  unequivocally  bestowed  than  upon  Thomas 
Banks.  Born  in  1735,  he  was  pursuiug  his  stu- 
dies at  a  period  when  the  art  throughout  Europe 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  Ber- 
nini, and  when  there  was  not  in  existence  a  sculptor 
from  whom  he  could  have  derived  the  pure  taste 
which  characterizes  even  the  earliest  of  his  works.* 
At  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy  his  models 
attracted  immediate  notice,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds pronounced  him  the  first  English  sculptor 
who  had  produced  works  of  classic  grace.  It  was 
not  until  1772  that  he  visited  Italy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Academy.  On  his  return  to  England 
ne  found  himself  anticipated  by  Bacon  and  Nolle- 
kens in  the  favour  of  the  public,  and  in  the  tardy 
patronage  which    the    government    was  at  last 

*  AoROidlnfr  to  Allan  CnnaluRham,  he  studied  nnder  Rent;  but 
Keut  died  in  1748,  when  Banks  wms  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  carver  in  wood,  and  certainly  nccelled  in  han* 
dling  tliat  material,  though  of  course  he  soldom  i^mctised  upon  it. 


inclined  to  bestow  on  the  arts,  in  the  shape  of 
commissions  for  public  cenotaphs;  and,  with  a 
talent  which  threw  all  rivalry  into  the  shade  until 
the  appearance  of  Flaxman,  he  took  refuge  among 
the  Russians  from  the  ind^erence  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  soon,  however,  discovered  the  base 
metal  in  the  composition  of  those  lacquered  barba- 
rians, and  was  content  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  his  own  country.  The  first  work  he 
produced  on  his  return  to  England  waa  the  noble 
statue  of  Achilles  now  in  the  hall  of  the  British 
Gallery. 

With  an  original  mind  for  beauty  and  ex- 
pression in  sculpture  worthy  an  ancient  Greek,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  Banks  lacked  invention  to  carrr 
him  with  success  through  his  laudable  endeavaun 
to  introduce  a  more  poetic  feeling  into  our  monu- 
mental sculpture.  In  seeking  an  adaptation  of 
Greek  form  and  sentiment  to  the  purpose  of  com- 
memorating the  valour  and  genius  of  our  own 
days,  he  has  only  accompanied  his  contemporaries 
into  the  dreary  mazes  of  allegory.  To  the  use  of 
personification  in  art,  if  judiciously  regulated, 
there  can  be  no  objection :  it  has  been  employed, 
sometimes  in  better  taste,  sometimes  in  worse, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  modem  sculpture ; 
but  never  has  the  resource  been  so  abused  as  in 
the  ambitious  groups  of  the  English  school 
*'  These  medley  works,"  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
speaking  of  our  public  cenotaphs,  •*  like  mixed 
metaphors,  are  manufactured  on  every  puhlic  occa- 
sion; and,  when  the  commissioners  of  national 
monuments  demand  designs,  fifteen  otit  of  twenty 
of  the  rival  sketches  are  sure  to  be  of  this  nature. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  man  standing  go 
a  monument  in  regimentals ;  his  Genius,  as  large  as 
himself,  on  one  side ;  his  Wisdom  comforting  him, 
in  the  shape  of  Minerva,  on  the  other  ;  a^  his 
Valour  busy  in  the  battle-field  with  his  sword  and 
buckler."  The  application  of  this  picture  is  but 
too  universal,  and  the  works  of  Banks  are  no  ex- 
ception to  its  truth.  The  monumenU  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  of  Captains 
Westcott  and  Burgess  in  St.  Paul's,  have  each  its 
full-grown  Victory,  raising  a  trophy,  bestowing  a 
crown,  and  presenting  a  sword.  In  the  latter  the 
artist  has  avoided  the  reproach  of  the  costume  bj 
representing  the  English  naval  commander  in  a 
state  of  nudity. 

With  all  allowance  for  this  prevailing  fault,  the 
merits  of  Banks  as  an  artist  are  of  the  highest 
class.  The  Achilles  already  referred  to  is  per- 
haps, without  exception,  the  finest  heroic  statue  in 
the  whole  range  of  modem  art.  The  Fallmg 
Giant  in  the  Royal  Academy  condenses  into  t 
small  compass  the  grandeur  of  the  antique,  and 
the  Indian  on  the  monument  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
has  ever  been  the  admiration  of  all  competeDt 
judges  of  art,  for  its  fine  proportion  and  ezpressioD, 
and  its  perfect  anatomy.  The  relievo  of  Thetis 
and  her  Nymphs  rising  from  the  Sea  is  well  known 
through  the  medium  of  plaster  casts,  and  is  a 
modelof  grace  both  in  composition  and  form ;  and 
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the  monument  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  a  sleeping  child,  is  perfect  in  nature  and 
pathos.  Banks  also  executed  the  relievo  of  Shak- 
speare  supported  by  Painting  and  Poetry  on  the 
front  of  the  British  Grallery. 

The  estimation  in  which  Banks  was  held  in  his 
lifetime,  as  compared  with  artists  in  every  way 
inferior  to  him  in  power,  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
taste  of  his  country,  and  even  down  to  the  present 
day  the  reproach  is  by  no  means  wiped  off.  His 
merits  were  such  as  his  rivals  could  not  approach  ; 
his  faults  he  had  with  them  in  common,  and  they 
have  had  their  influence  in  reducing  them  and 
him  to  the  same  level.  The  fault  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  entirely  on  one  side.  The  observation  in 
a  former  Book,  on  the  neglect  of  the  spirit  of  his 
age  and  nation  which  characterized  Barry,  is  not 
without  its  application  to  Banks.  "  I  wish,"  says 
Cunningham,  "  that  Banks  had  turned  from  the 
poetry  of  Greece  to  that  of  England,  and  found 
subjects  in  the  works  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  or 
Milton.  He  might  not  even  then  have  become, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  popular,  but  he 
would  have  attained  a  wider  approbation,  and  left 
works  behind  him  sure  of  forming  the  delight  of 
9ome  tasteful  generation  yet  unborn."  Banks 
died  in  1805,  and  this  brief  notice  may  be  summed 
up  with  the  words  of  his  monumental  inscription 
in  Westminster  Abbey  : — 

"  In  memory  of  Thomas  Banks,  Esq.,  R.A., 
sculptor,  whose  superior  abilities  in  his  profession 
added  a  lustre  to  the  arts  of  his  country,  and 
whose  character  as  a  man  reflected  honour  on 
human  nature." 

Next  in  seniority  to  Banks  comes  Joseph  NoUe- 
kens,  who,  with  scarcely  the  rudiments  of  general 
education,  attained  eminence  in  the  art  by  dint  of 
a  close  study  of  nature,  corrected  by  an  innate 
feeling  for  the  beauty  of  the  antique.  In  early 
youth  Nollekens  studied  imder  Scheemakers.  In 
1759  and  1160  he  gained  three  premiums  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  in  the  latter  year  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  Garrick  sat  to  him  for  his  first  bust. 
In  the  eternal  city  he  was  encouraged  by  the  libe- 
ral patronage  of  his  countrymen  to  remain  for  ten 
years.  On  his  return  to  England  his  marble  por- 
traiture maintained  a  long  rivalry  with  the  canvas 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  it  is  upon  his  busts 
that  his  fame  will  rest.  In  that  department  of  the 
art  none  of  his  contemporaries  contested  his  pre- 
eminence. The  treatment  of  his  heads  is  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  and  yet  entirely  free  from  the  vice 
of  mannerism.  "  They  are  unaffected  and  elegant. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  raise  ordinary  heads  into 
the  regions  of  the  heroic,  nor  to  give  even  eminent 
mortals  the  looks  of  gods.  The  best  are  simple 
without  weakness,  and  serene  without  austerity. 
In  woman  he  took  beauty  as  he  found  it,  and  of 
man  he  gave  the  mind,  and  no  more,  which  was 
spread  visibly  before  him.  There  is  little  dignity, 
but  much  truth — sometimes  mechanic  vigour — 
never  exaggeration."* 

*  AUan  Cannioghtmi  Life  of  NoUekeni. 
VOL.  III. — GEO.  in, 


His  monuments  and  poetical  statues  are  also 
numerous.  Destitute  of  imagination  i^nd  senti- 
ment, it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  former  con- 
tribute much  to  his  reputation.  His  cenotaph  to 
the  three  commanders  who  fell  in  Rodney's  action 
is  composed  on  the  received  principle.  "  His 
heathen  progeny,"  says  Cunningham,  "  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  accredited  forms."  In  monu- 
ments of  a  more  domestic  character,  he  has  some- 
times been  more  successful.  That  to  Mrs.  Howard 
of  Corby  Castle  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best 
works  of  its  class.  His  poetic  sculptures,  among 
which  are  to  be  reckoned  several  varieties  of  the 
nymph  and  Venus  tribe,  are  everything  that  care- 
ful study  and  mechanical  skill  can  effect ;  but  to 
pass  these  boundaries,  destitute  of  a  poetical  mind 
and  ignorant  of  the  classics,  Nollekens  was  inca- 
pable. He  became  a  royal  academician  in  1772, 
and  died  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 


t*r^i       Kf' 


Bacox. 

John  Bacon,  far  less  gifted  than  his  contempo- 
rary Banks,  was,  like  him,  indebted  to  himself  for 
his  education  as  a  sculptor.  His  debut  in  the 
arts  was  as  a  maker  of  the  shepherdesses  in  long 
stays  and  high-heeled  shoes,  and  other  figures  of 
the  like  class,  which  it  was*  then  the  fashion  to 
execute  in  coloured  porcelain ;  but,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  inspired,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  works  of 
the  artists  who  sent  their  clay  models  to  the  ma- 
nufactory to  be  baked,  he  had  qualified  himself  to 
obtain  a  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  He 
afterwards  became  the  principal  modeller  for 
Coade's  artificial  stone,  and  contributed  greatly 
by  his  talents  to  the  reputation  of  that  manufac- 
ture. In  1766  he  gained  the  first  gold  medal 
awarded  for  sculpture  by  the  Royal  Acadeiny. 
His  statue  of  Mars,  in  the  possession  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  although  its  rank  is  but  that  of  a 
clever  academical  model,  obtained  for  him  not 
merely  the  gold  medal  of  that  institution,  but  also 
the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr. 
Markham,  through  whose  influence  he  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  a  marble  bust  of  the  king ;  and 
his  success  in  this  undertaking  opened  to  him  a 
road  to  fame  and  fortune,  of  which  he  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  in- 
trusted with  the  monument  of  Chatham,  in  Guild- 
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hall,  and  in  1780,  "  hut  a  few  years  removed  from 
the  time  when  he  ^'as  an  ohscure  labourer  in  the 
manufactory  of  Coade,  his  reputation  had  spread 
through  the  land,  his  works  had  found  their  way 
into  cathedrals,  collections,  and  galleries,  and  he 
had  become  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  companion  of  princes  and  peers."* 

Worldly  wisdom  and  the  art  of  rising  formed  a 
considerable  ingredient  in  the  talent  of  Bacon. 
He  never  risked  a  check  to  his  full  tide  of  success 
by  quitting  his  native  land  in  search  of  improve- 
ment, nor  interrupted  the  gainful  pursuit  of  chisel- 
ling monuments  for  the  barren  reputation  to  be 
wun  by  that  of  the  heroic  and  poetical.  In  his 
great  monuments,  of  which  he  obtained  his  full 
share  in  competition  with  his  fellow-artists,  he 
affected  a  style  which  dispensed  with  the  severe 
study  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  high 
class  of  sculpture,  and  was  calculated  to  lead  by 
the  shortest  path  to  immediate  popularity  and 
profit ;  he  sought  the  picturesque — a  style  which 
cannot  be  considered  legitimate  in  sculpture.  To 
this  end  he  heaped  up  allegorical  figures,  possess- 
ing, indeed,  the  merit  of  telling  their  own  mean- 
ing, but  confused  with  redundant  action  and  super- 
fluous draperies.  The  monument  to  Chatham, 
before  mentioned, '  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  his  peculiar  style  of  composition. 
His  full-length  portraits  are  of  a  much  higher 
order  of  merit,  and  he  may  be  suspected  of 
sinning  against  conviction  in  his  other  works, 
when  we  find  that  it  was  upon  them  he  rested 
his  hopes  of  future  fame.  The  characteristics 
of  Bacon  as  a  sculptor  cannot  be  better  summed 
up  than  in  the  words  of  Allan  Cunningham : — 
*^  Bacon  felt  where  his  strength  lay,  when  he 
said  his  statues  were  his  best  works.  He  infused 
more  good  English  sense  into  his  sculptures  than 
any  preceding  artist.  Having  little  imagination, 
he  willingly  welcomed  those  figures  which  Spenser 
calls  *  dark  conceits,'  because  they  came  without 
study  or  meditation.*  His  style  of  sculpture  was, 
with  the  exception  of  his  single  statues,  decidedly 
of  that  kind  called  the  picturesque.  The  result  of 
the  whole  is  sometimes  magnificent.  The  figures 
are  well  placed  and  commanding;  the  auxiliary 
symbols  are  scattered  with  profuse  liberality ;  and 
the  workmanship  is  ever  neat,  skilful,  and  elabo- 
rate. But  a  man  can  only  infuse  genius  iuto  his 
works  in  proportion  as  he  possesses  it  himself, 
and  the  genius  of  Bacon  is  not  of  a  high  order. 
There  is  much  external  grace  and  lavish  pretti- 
ness ;  •  but  we  have  few  of  those  bright  shapes  and 
vivid  sentiments  which  denote  the  hand  of  the 
inspired  master.  The  manufacturer  of  images  in 
a  pottery  is  visible  in  many  of  his  works ;  a  good 
shape  and  interesting  posture  alone  are  aimed  at. 
His  natural  strength  exerted  itself  and  shook  off 
the  fetters  imposed  by  this  sort  of  education,  when- 
ever he  was  commissioned  to  make  a  statue  of 
one  whom  he  had  familiarly  known.  He  placed, 
as  it  were,  the  images,  mental  and  bodily^  of  John- 

*  Allan  Cunainslum,  LiTc  of  Bacon. 


son  and  Howard  before  him,  and  thought  of  them 
alone  till  he  had  finished  his  work ;  this  is  suffi- 
ciently visible  in  those  fine  statues  : — there,  all  is 
original  and  unborrowed." 

Besides  the  monuments*  already  incidentally 
noticed.  Bacon  executed  those  to  Lord  Halifax,  to 
Chatham,  and  to  the  Captains  who  fell  in  the  victory 
of  the  1st  of  June,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
statue  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  St.  Paul's ;  the 
monument  to  Mrs.  Draper,  in  Bristol  Cathedral, 
is  also  his  work,  and  added  much  to  his  repu- 
tation. Among  his  other  works  are  the  bronze 
group  in  the  court  of  Somerset  Houfe,  and  the 
stone  figures  on  the  front;  the  statues  of  the 
founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,  of  Judge  Blackstone 
for  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  Henry  VI.  for 
Eton.  In  the  works  of  Bacon  a  pr^ression  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  compliance  with  the 
changing  taste  of  the  period.  He  had  none  of  the 
intuitive  feeling  of  Banks  for  the  pure  and  severe, 
and  his  early  monumental  works  are  tinged 
strongly  with  the  fashion  of  the  old  school.  Bacon 
died  in  1799. 


Ff.AXMAN. 

John  Flaxman  was  bom  in  1755,  twenty  years 
after  Banks,  and  came  before  the  public  as  au 
artist  at  a  period  when  he  could  add  to  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  great  and  graceful,  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  his  senior,  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  general  appreciation  of  the  forms  of  Greek  art, 
and  the  inquiries  into  its  principles  and  practice, 
which  had  followed  the  publication  of  Stuart's 
Athens.  There  are  few  biographies  in  art  more 
interesting  than  that  of  this  distinguished  English- 
man. His  father  was  a  modeller,  and  dealer  in 
plaster  figures,  in  humble  circumstances.  Con- 
demned by  physical  infirmities  to  bodily  inactivity 
during  the  first  years  of  his  life,  John  Flaxman 
was,  from  his  infancy,  thrown  for  occupation  and 
amusement  upon  the  resources  of  a  mind  in  the 
highest  degree  studious,  contemplative,  and  pious, 
and  his]  pursuits  were  determined  so  early  by  the 
influence  of  the  objects  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
passed  his  days,  and  an  intense  love  of  reading, 
that  even  in  his  childhood  he  had  felt  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Greek  poets,  and  made  his  first  attempts 
to  embody  their  characters  and  descriptions.     At 
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the  age  of  fifteen,  ^hen  he  hecame  a  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  had  already  secured  patrons 
by  the  merit  of  his  juvenile  sketches.  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  visiting  Italy  until  1187,  having 
then  earned  a  high  distinction  through  several  of 
those  private  monuments  which  rank  not  only 
among  the  most  successful  of  his  own  works,  but 
also  among  the  finest  productions  of  modern  sculp- 
ture. It  was  a  principle  with  Flaxman,  "  that 
the  Christian  religion  presents  personages  and 
subjects  no  less  favourable  to  painting  and  sculp- 
ture than  the  ancient  classics ;"  and  well  has  he 
supported  his  dictum  by  the  works  in  which  the 
Christian  virtues  of  the  dead  are  commemorated 
by  sculptured  illustrations  of  the  poetical  and 
divine  sentiments  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, concaved  and  executed  not  merely  with 
the  pure  outlines  of  the  Greek  form,  but  with  the 
deep  intellectual  power  of  the  Greek  mind.  Flax- 
man  would  willingly  have  dedicated  his  talents  to 
"Works  of  morality  and  devotion ;  and,  although  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose to  its  full  extent,  he  yet  did  much,  and  it  is 
in  this  class  of  art  especially  that  his  works  are 
beyond  all  praise. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Rome,  Flaxman  produced 
those  compositions  which  have  conferred  upon  him 
the  widest  reputation  ever  achieved  by  a  British 
sculptor.      The  dissemination  of  the  engravings 


after  his  illustrations  of  Homer,  iEschylus,  Dante, 
and  Hesiod  is  coextensive  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  fine  arts.  **  He  has  penetrated  into  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,"  says  an  able  critic,  in  reference  to 
these  works,  "  with  a  far  deeper  sense  of  the  majesty 
of  Homer  than  his  great  contemporary  Canova,  who 
dedicated  his  whole  life  to  the  renovation  of  the 
antique ;  but,  indeed,  he  never  failed  to  catch  the 
peculiar  inspiration  of  whatever  poet  his  fancy 
selected  for  illustration.  We  own  the  groupes  at 
once  as  the  oflapring  of  jHomer,  iEschylus,  or 
Dante.***  One  of  the  compositions  from  Hesiod, 
the  groupe  of  Mercury  conveying  Pandora  from 
Heaven  to  Earth,  with  which  he  was  himself  so 
well  satisfied  that  he  modelled  it  in  relievo,  has 
elicited  even  from  English  apathy  a  tribute  to  its 
surpassing  beauty.  It  is  sometimes  seen  as  a 
decoration  upon  the  walls  of  our  dwelling-houses. 
The  reputation  with  which  Flaxman  returned 
to  his  own  country  secured  to  him  the  execution 
of  several  public  monuments ;  but  in  this  class  of 
art  his  success,  with  one  splendid  exception,  has 
been  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  attended  his 
religious  and  poetical  compositions,  to  which  he 
has  never  failed  to  impart  a  purity  and  simplicity, 
united  with  a  vigour  of  sentiment,  unrivalled  in 
modern  sculpture.  In  commemorating  our  naval 
and  military  heroes  he  has  been  driven  to  alle- 

•  Quarterly  Review,  Ku.  67. 


*'  Satamia  whipt  ber  horte,    - 
Aud  heaven  gates,  guarded  by  the  Houn,  op'd  of  ibeii  proper  force^'^'Iliad,  Book  viii. 


"  Health  to  my  lords !  riglit  welcome  men  assure  yourselves  to  be."'«-//t3<',  Book  U. 
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Tlniii  to  her  sistera  of  the  m«  she  tiirn'd.  md«1  bad  ibcm  ope 
The  doora  and  det*i»  of  Nereua. — Iliad,  Book  xvUi." 


"  I  had  been  much  distress'd 
Had  Thetis  aud  Eunrnome  in  eithrr's  lilver  breaat 
Mot  rescued  me" — Jiiad,  Book  xviii. 


gory,  which  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
allegory  of  inferior  artists.  Victory,  History,  and 
Britannia  mingle  in  familiar  juxtaposition  with 
the  personages  they  are  assembled  to  celebrate, 
and,  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  sculptor  was  defi- 
cient in  the  mechanical  processes  necessary  for 
handling  large  statues  in  marble,  these  works  have 
in  general  added  but  little  to  his  renown.  '  In  one 
work  of  this  class  he  has,  however,  distanced  all 
competition — the  monument  to  Lord  Mansfield  in 
Westminster  Abbey — for  which  he  received  the 
commission  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  which  was  the 
'first  work  he  executed  on  his  return.  The  judge 
is  seated  in  a  curule  chair,  raised  on  a  pedestal 
supported  by  the  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Justice ; 
behind  is  a  Genius,  emblematical  of  Death.  The 
general  composition  of  this  design,  calculated  to 
be  viewed  on  all  sides,  may  challenge  criticism ; 
the  individual  statues  are  of  the  highest  class,  and 
the  judicial  costume  of  the  principal  figure  fur- 


nishes a  proof  of  the  power  of  genius  to  defy  the 
most  formidable  extrinsic  difficulties.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  allegorical  figures  is  unexceptionable. 
They  occupy  their  proper  subordinate  station,  and 
can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  person  commemorated.*  When  Banks  saw 
this  monument  he  said,  '^  This  little  man  cuts  us 
all  out." 

In  his  early  days  Flaxman  contributed  much  to 
the  diffusion  of  a  classiCiBd  taste  by  the  assistance 
he  lent  to  Wedgwood,  who  rendered  common  in 
our  households  the  purest  forms  and  ornaments  of 
Greek  pottery.  The  rotation  of  the  wheel  of 
fashion  has  condemned  Wedgwood's  ware  to  obli- 
vion, and  the  exquisite  relievos  of  Flaxman,  which 
once  circulated  unheeded  among  the  million,  are 
now  objects  of  research. 

Wherever  art  is  best  understood  and   appre- 

*  The  writer  was  witneu  to  this  little  mlftake  being  committed  by 
a  spectator  of  Lord  Hope's  monomeot  in  St.  Paal's.  , 
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ciated,  there  is  a  commensurate  appreciation  of  the 
genius  of  Flaxman.  Rome  itself  is  proud  to  adopt 
him,  and  in  the  modem  additions  to  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican  a  composition  of  Flaxman's  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  place  in  the  sculptural  deco- 
ration. The  application  of  this  test  to  his  native 
country  will  argue  little  feeling  even  for  the  honour 
of  having  produced  him.  We  talk  much  of  art 
and  of  the  means  of  raising  its  character.  "  Ap- 
preciate high  art,  and  it  will  he  produced/'  is  the 
argument  on  one  side. — *'  Produce  high  art,  and 
it  will  be  appreciated,"  is  the  proposition  sus- 
tained in  answer.  Let  not  the  fact  be  overlooked, 
that  the  compositions  by  which  Flaxmati  has  illus- 
trated the  Lord's  Prayer  have  been  placed  in  vain 
within  the  reach  of  the  multitude,  who  have 
flocked  to  admire  the  stone  images  of  Tam 
o'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny,  and  to  gaze  with 
enthusiasm  on  their  worsted  stockings. 

Flaxman  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1797.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  sculpture.  His  lectures,  which  are  pub- 
lished, are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
art.  The  greater  part  of  Flaxman 's  public  works 
belong  to  the  nineteenth  century.  His  Shield  of 
Achilles,  modelled  for  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge, 


and  executed  both  in  gold  and  silver,  was  produced 
in  1818.     He  died  in  1826. 

From  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
may  be  dated  that  revolution  in  the  condition  of 
Engraving  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
effects  of  the  establishment  of  an  English  school  of 
art.  During  the  whole  of  its  previous  history,  the 
higher  kind  of  engraving  had  been  considered  as 
the  handmaid  of  painting,  and  as  the  means  of 
multiplying  such  productions  of  the  pencil  as 
might  be  worthy  of  that  distinction,  either  from 
their  excellence  as  works  of  art,  or  from  their  po- 
pular qualities,  as  in  the  case  of  portraits  and  con- 
temporary history.  Hence  the  best  works  of  the 
most  eminent  engravers  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  single  plates,  which  were  esteemed  not 
merely  for  the  mechanical  skill  they  might  exhibit, 
but  were  also  valued  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  transmitted  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  the  original  masters.  Occasionally  a  series  of 
illustrations  might  be  produced  with  all  the  luxury 
of  art,  but  in  providing  works  of  the  graver  for 
general  circulation  there  was  seldom  found  a  me- 
dium between  those  of  the  highest  class  and  the 
wretched  book-plates  to  which  reference  has  been 
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made  in  a  former  Book.  In  the  present  day,  the 
demand  of  the  public  taste  for  illustrated  works 
has  raised  the  supply  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
(the  phrases  of  trade  are  strictly  appropriate)  to  a 
pitch  hitherto  unprecedented.  The  invention  of 
steel  plates  has  left  no  temptation  to  practise  in 
any  style  inferior  to  line  engraving.  The  quality 
of  effect y  at  once  the  beauty  and  the  vice  of  the 
modern  English  school,  is  not  difficult  of  trans- 
ference. The  use  of  mechanical  processes  insures 
clearness  and  precision ;  and  the  joint  labours  of 
the  draughtsman,  the  engraver,  and  the  bookseller 
manufacture  and  circulate  throughout  the  coun- 
try, by  tens  of  thousands,  engravings  superior  to 
any  which  existed  previously  to  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  except  in  the  port- 
folios of  the  few  and  fastidious.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  speculations  of  Alderman  Boydell 
contributed  greatly  to  this  general  diffusion  of 
works  of  engraving;  but  he  was  preceded  by 
another  publisher,  Harrison,  whose  voluminous 
editions  of  the  British  classics  and  novels,  with 
the  names  of  Stothard  for  the  designs  and  James 
Heath  and  Angus  for  the  engraving,  among  those 
who  contributed  to  the  illustrations,  took  the  lead, 
with  Bell's  British  Poets,  in  providing  a  supe- 
rior class  of  book-plates  for  general  circulation. 
Boydell's  Shakspeare  and  Milton  followed,  ri- 
valled by  Macklin's  Bible,  and  accompanied  by  a 
host  of  publications  less  ambitious  in  their  preten- 
sions, and  therefore  more  perfect  in  their  degree. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  English  school  of  engraving, 
the  Boydell  Shakspeare  must  be  pronounced  a 
failure.  It  is  principally  executed  in  the  inferior 
and  now  exploded  style  of  dot  engraving,  which 
had  been  introduced  from  France  by  William  Ry- 
land,  and  unfortunately  adopted  and  brought  into 
fashion  by  Bartolozzi,  under  the  temptation  of  its 
greater  facility  and  rapidity  of  execution,  qualities 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  publishing  speculation  so 
extensive  as  the  Shakspeare.  Much  as  this  style 
was  then  in  vogue,  it  has  conferred  little  reputa- 
tion on  any  of  those  by  whom  it  was  practised. 
Peter  Simon,  one  of  the  numerous  French  artists 
entertained  by  Boydell,  Caroline  Watson,  Antony 
Cardon,  B.  Smith,  Ryder,  Scriven,  and  Holl,  may 
be  particularized.  The  last  mentioned  is  remark- 
able for  his  skill  in  the  then  fashionable  style  of 
imitating  chalk  drawings.  Caroline  Watson  also 
excelled  in  mezzotint. 

In  the  superior  department  of  line-engraving, 
the  English  school  may  assert,  during  this  period, 
an  indisputable  superiority  over  all  others.  The 
works  of  William  Sharpe  rank  among  the  finest 
which  ever  proceeded  from  the  graver.  His  style 
is  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  toolings  both  of 
the  flesh  and  the  drapery.  The  Doctors  of  the 
Church  after  Guido,  and  the  portrait  of  John 
Hunter  after  Reynolds,  have  never  been  surpassed. 
John  Sherwin  was  a  pupil  of  Bartolozzi,  and  has 
the  credit  of  engraving  the  Clytie,  one  of  the  finest 
works  bearing  the  name  of  the  master.  His  Death 
of  Lord  Robert  Manners,  and  some  of  the  plates 


in  the  large  illustrations  to  Cook's  Voyages,  espe- 
cially the   portrait  of  the  Sandwich  Island  Girl, 
may  also  be  cited  as  specimens  of  the  highest  abi- 
lity.   James  Fittler  is  remarkable  fur  the  neatness 
of  his  execution,  without  losing  in  finish  any  of 
the  higher  qualiiies  of  art.      He  engraved    much 
after  Loutherbourg,  and  many  of  the   plates  in 
Macklin's  Bible  are  from  his  hand.    James  Heath 
engraved  innumerable  book-plates  in  a  very  Biipe- 
rior  style,  and  likewise  produced  large  engravings 
of  the  highest  merit.     Among  these  are  the  Death 
of  Major  Pierson,  the  Drowned  Fisherman,  the 
Dead   Soldier,   and    the  Riots  of  London    after 
Whealley.      Heath  is  greatly  esteemed  among  art- 
ists   for  his  technical   skill   in   handling   white 
drapery.   Anker  Smith  was  also  an  excellent  artist, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  J.  Neagle,  engraved  many 
plates  after  Fuseli.      Wilson  Lowry  excelled  in 
architecture  and  machinery.      He  invented  an  in- 
strument by  which  he  carried  the  engraving  of 
geometrical    subjects  of  this  description,    plans, 
maps,  &c.,  to  a  degree  of  precision  never  before 
attained.     His  engravings  for  scientific  works  are 
well  known.    Lowry 's  instrument  was  improved  at 
a  later  period  by  his  pupil  Turrell,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent day  its  use  has  crept  into  picturesque  engrav- 
ing, doubtless  to  the  advantage  of  a  clear  and 
minxite  style,  but  to  the  total  destruction  of  all  the 
feeling  and  freedom  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
a  real  work  of  art.  John  Scott  excelled  in  animals. 
He  executed  a  work  on  sporting-dogs,  another  on 
horses,  and  several  large  plates  after  Snyders  with 
great  success.      Louis  Schiavonetti,  a  natire   of 
Bassano,  who  studied  in  England  under  Bartolozzi, 
may  be  named  in  this  place,  although  his  best 
works  were  executed  subsequently.     He  engraved 
the  Cartoon  of  Pisa  after  Michael  Angelo,  and  the 
plates  to  Blair's  Grave  after  the  designs  of  BUke. 
His  last  work  was  the  etching  of  Stothard's  Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage.      The  names  of  Parker,  Col- 
ly er,  Legat,  and  Stow  may  be  added  as  artists  of 
great  merit. 

The  landscape  line-engravers  of  this  period  are 
also  numerous  and  excellent.  At  the  head  of  this 
class  stands  Samuel  Middiman,  and  the  landscape 
with  the  Wounded  Stag  (in  As  You  Like  It),  in 
the  Boydell  Shakspeare,  is  a  fine  example  of  his 
talents.  He  executed  a  set  of  sixty-nine  views  of 
picturesque  English  scenery,  to  meet  the  growing 
popular  demand  for  engravings  of  a  superior  class. 
James  Watts  and  William  Angus  are  each  the  au- 
thor of  a  series  of  views  of  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's seats  in  the  same  style.  The  former  executed 
the  architecture  with  peculiar  neatness.  Thomas 
Milton  engraved  a  set  of  views  in  Ireland :  he  was 
also*  an  excellent  engraver  of  natural  history,  and 
did  the  plates  for  Cotton's  edition  of  Buffon,  and  at 
a  later  period  many  in  the  same  class  in  Reea's 
Encyclopedia.  Pouncey  is  distinguished  for  the 
superior  handling  of  his  trees,  Peake  by  the  bright- 
ness and  clearness  of  his  efifects,  and  Taylor  for  his 
skill  in  etching.  To  the  list  of  the  popular  works 
of  the  period  may  be  added  an  extensive  series  of 
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landscape  engravings  from  the  drawings  of  Paul 
Sandby,  on  which  the  best  artists  were  employed. 

In  mezzotint  engravings  the  credit  of  the  English 
school  was  ably  supported  by  Earlom,  B.  Smith, 
Faber,  Ryder,  Peltro,  Say,  Turner,  and  Reynolds. 
Richard  Earlom  confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  branch  of  the  art.  His  two  flower-pieces  after 
Van  Huysum  are  beyond  all  rivalry.  He  also  en- 
graved the  Liber  Veritatis  with  a  profound  feeling 
of  the  original.  Samuel  Reynolds  is  the  father  of 
the  present  school  of  mezzotint  engraving  both  in 
England  and  France.  He  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  varying  the  surface  and  texture  of  mezzotint 
by  a  mixture  of  etching,  which  has  latterly  been 
carried  to  such  great  perfection  in  the  hands  of 
Cousins  and  Lucas.  Williajn  Westall,  Suther- 
land, Medland,  Stadler,  and  William  and  Thomas 
Daniell,  practised  at  this  time  in  aquatint  (a  style 
in  which  there  is  no  medium  between  the  very 
good  and  the  very  bad)  with  a  success  which  ranks 
them  high  among  engravers.  William  Daniell 
was  in  fact  an  eminent  landscape  painter  and 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  he  is  best 
known  by  the  aquatint  engravings  from  his  own 
Views  in  India,  and  the  Oriental  Field-sports,  in 
which  he  applied  the  art  to  printing  in  colours, 
and  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  imitations  of 
water-colour  drawings  in  the  style  then  practised. 
Sutherland  and  Westall  also  excelled  in  the  diffi- 
cult mechanical  process  of  adapting  the  grain  of 
aquatint  to  the  various  distances  and  surfaces  of  the 
picture. 

The  name  of  William  Blake  has  been  reserved 
to  the  last  place,  as  that  of  an  artist  forming  a  class 
by  himself.  He  should  perhaps  be  rated  among 
painters,  as  he  engraved  exclusively  from  his  own 
designs,  which  exhibit  a  power  of  imagination 
scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  Fuseli.  But  it  is  not 
denied  that  this  vigorous  mind  was  diseased,  and, 
as  he  was  either  deficient  in  the  technical  skill  ne- 
cessary to  make  his  engravings  acceptable  to  the 
public,  or  indulged  his  own  speculations  in  the 
style  he  adopted,  his  works  will  for  ever  remain  "  ca- 
viare to  the  multitude,"  who  look  at  their  surface 
only.  To  those  who  penetrate  more  deeply,  they 
possess,  especially  his  illustrations  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  the  elements  of  the  sublime. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  to  a  greater  length 
the  list  of  the  English  engravers  of  this  period,  but 
such  is  the  general  proficiency  which  appears 
throughout  their  productions,  that,  with  much  to 
commend  in  each,  they  would  be  as  difficult  to 
discriminate  as  the  strong  Gyas  from  the  strong 
Cloanthus.  Attention  to  middle- tint  and  variety 
of  surface,  powerful  indication  of  colour,  and  free- 
dom from  that  metallic  glare  in  the  lights  which 
disfigures  the  best  modem  French  engravings,  are 
the  high  qualities  of  the  English  school,  and  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  all  its 
contemporaries. 

The  coinage  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is,  with  reference 
to  art,  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  productions  of 


any  mint  in  modern  times.  The  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  can  exhibit  little  worse  than  the 
silver  coinages  of  HIS  and  1787.  It  was  not  until 
1797  that  the  copper  pence  struck  for  the  govern- 
ment by  Messrs  Boulton  and  Watt  at  Soho  exhi- 
bited a  better  feeling  for  art. 

The  history  of  Wood-Engraving  in  this  country, 
down  to  the  present  period,  has  been  traced  in  the 
preceding  Book,*  where  the  commencement  of  its 
revival  under  Thomas  Bewick  is  recorded.  Pro- 
bably no  single  work  effected  so  much  in  render- 
ing the  long-neglected  art  popular,  and  in  restoring 
it  to  a  suitable  place  among  those  denominated  the 
fine  arts,  as  the  celebrated  volume  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Quadrupeds,  published  by  Bewick,  in 
connexion  with  his  partner  and  former  master, 
Mr.  Beilby,  in  1790.  Even  the  literary  merits  of 
this  work,  the  simple  and  agreeable  style  of  which 
also  made  the  science  of  zoology  more  popular  than 
it  had  been  before,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  re- 
spect ;  but  its  great  charm  consisted  in  the  spirited 
and  generally  accurate  cuts  of  the  animals  de- 
scribed, and  in  the  amusing  vignettes  freely  inter- 
spersed as  tail -pieces,  the  designs  or  conceptions 
of  which  display  as  much  the  quaint  humour  of 
Bewick,  who,  to  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  his 
admirers,  gave  '*  a  moral  in  every  tail-piece — a 
sermon  in  every  vignette,"  as  their  execution  does 
credit  to  his  artistic  skill.  Mr.  Beilby's  assist- 
ance was  rendered  chiefly  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging materials  for  the  literary  portion  of  the 
work,  but  even  in  this  department  Bewick  him- 
self took  part.  So  popular  did  the  work  immedi- 
ately become,  that  second  and  third  editions  were 
called  for  in  1791  and  1792;  and  ito  sterling  value 
occasioned  a  continued  demand,  notwithstanding  a 
great  increase  of  price ;  the  demy  octavo  copies  of 
the  first  edition,  1500  in  number,  haying  been  sold 
at  8.y.,  while  those  of  the  eighth  edition,  published 
in  1825,  were  charged  a  guinea.  The  tail-pieces, 
which  lend  such  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  work, 
were  much  more  jparingly  introduced  in  the  first 
than  in  the  subsequent  editions.  The  great  suc- 
cess of  this  work  induced  Bewick,  in  1791,  to  com- 
mence a  similar  one  on  British  Birds,  of  which  the 
first  volume,  embracing  the  land  birds,  appeared 
in  1797  ;  the  descriptions  in  this,  as  in  the  '  Qua- 
drupeds,' being  chiefly  written  by  Mr.  Beilby, 
whose  partnership  with  Bewick  was  shortly  after- 
wards dissolved.  The  second  volume,  containing 
the  water-birds,  was  therefore  written,  as  well  as 
illustrated,  by  Bewick.  Its  publication,  which 
took  place -in  1804,  "formed,"  observes  Mr. 
Chatto,t  •*  the  keystone  of  Bewick's  fame  as  a 
designer  and  engraver  on  wood ;  for,  though  the 
cuts  arc  not  superior  to  those  of  the  first,  they  are 
not  excelled,  or  indeed  equalled,  by  any  that  he 
afterwards  executed.*' 


•  Vol.  I.  pp.  «S2  634. 

t  Treatise  on  Wood  Enini^vinK.  wHh  nittstrations  by  John  luck- 
ton,  p.  581.  To  this  valuable  and  beautifUl  work  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  Uie  (acta  in  Uie  above  noiice  cf  the  art  en  which  it  tteala. 
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John  Bewick,  the  younger  brother  and  pupil  of 
Thomas,  lefl  Mewcastle-upon-Tyne  and  aettled  in 
London  about  the  year  1 790,  where  he  executed 
woodcuts  to  illustrate  several  works,  the  best  being 
those  published  in  a  thin  quarto  volume  of  ^  Poems 
by  Goldsmith  and  Pamell,'  issued  by  Bulraer 
from  the  Shakespeare  Press,  in  1195;  a  work 
which,  according  to  the  advertisement  prefixed,  was 
"  meant  to  combine  the  various  beauties  of  print- 
ing, type-founding,  engraving,  and  paper-making ; 
as  well  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  near  approach 
to  perfection  which  those  arts  have  attained  in  this 
country,  as  to  invite  a  fair  competition  with  the 
best  typographical  productions  of  other  nations." 
This  volume,  which  contains  only  the  '  Traveller  • 
and  the  *  Deserted  Village,'  by  Goldsmith,  and 
the  *  Hermit*  of  Pamell,  excited  the  interest  of 
George  III.  so  strongly,  that  he  desired  to  inspect 
the  blocks  from  which  the  illustrations  were 
printed,  which  were  accordingly  laid  before  him 
by  Mr.  George  Nicol.  While,  however,  their 
beauty  is  said  to  have  excited  the  incredulity  of 
his  majesty,  until  he  was  convinced  that  they  were 
really  printed  from  wood,  by  the  actual  inspection 
of  the  blocks,  these  illustrations,  which  are  in  a 
free  and  eflfective  style,  are  only  remarkable  as 
specimens  of  wood-engraving  at  a  time  when  it 
had  fallen  into  a  very  low  state.  Both  of  the 
Bewicks,  Robert  Johnson,  an  artist  who  drew,  but 
did  not  himself  engrave,  on  wood,  and  Charlton 
Nesbit,  an  engraver  who  long  held  an  elevated 
position  among  the  professors  of  this  art,  were  en- 
gaged upon  the  above  work,  which  was  followed, 
in  the  succeeding  year,  by  a  similar  edition  of  So- 
merville's  *  Chase,*  with  illustrations  designed  by 
John  Bewick,  who  died  December  5,  1195,  and 
engraved  principally  by  his  brother. 

Two  wood-engravings  of  this  period  claim  spe- 
cial notice  as  indications  of  a  desire  to  apply  the 
revived  art  to  the  production  of  prints  of  a  more 
ambitious  character  than  those  used  as  illustra- 
tions to  books.  The  first  of  these  is  an  engraving 
executed  by  Thomas  Bewick  about  the  year  1789, 
of  one  of  the  wild  oxen  kept  in  Chillingham  Park, 
of  the  then  unusual  size  of  nearly  eight  inches  by 
five  inches  and  a  half,  independent  of  an  orna- 
mental border  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Owing 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  printers,  the  block  split 
after  a  few  impressions  were  taken  (one  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  George  III.,  now 
in  the  British  Museum),  but  some  years  after- 
wards it  was  repaired.  Though  this  engraving 
has  been  called  Bewick's  masterpiece,  it  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  execution  to  some  of  the  small 
cuts  in  the  *  British  Birds.'  The  other  engraving 
referred  to  is  a  view  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  about  fifteen  inches  long 
and  twelve  inches  high,  drawn  by '  Robert  John- 
son, and  engraved  by  Charlton  Nesbit,  an  im- 
pression of  which  may  also  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  large  engraving  was  executed 
upon  twelve  pieces  of  box-wood,  cramped  to- 
gether, and  mounted  on  a  plate  of  cast  iron ;  and  it 


was  published  in  1799.  For  this  engraving  Mr. 
Nesbit  received  a  silver  palette  from  die  Society 
of  Arts  in  1798;  and  in  1802  he  was  again  re- 
warded by  the  Society  for  engravings  on  wood.* 

The  Commemoration  of  Handel  in  1784  com- 
pletely revived  in  England  that  taste  for  Music 
which  had  been  almost  extinguished  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before,  during  the  age  of  Puritan- 
ism, and  was  but  very  slowly  returning  when  it 
received  this  fresh  and  powerful  stimulas,  the 
immediate  effect  of  which  may  in  some  d^rec  be 
estimated  by  the  comparative  results  of  the  trien- 
nial musical  festivals  at  Birmingham  in  1781  and 
1784.  The  profits  of  the  former  year  amounted  to 
only  140^.,  of  the  latter  to  upwards  of  700/.  In 
1802  they  had  by  a*  gradual  increase  reached  the 
sum  of  2380/.f  The  performances  in  Westminster 
Abbey  were  annually  repeated  till  1789,  the  band 
being  enlarged  every  year  till  it  reached  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  1000.  They  were  then  suspended 
on  account  of  the  king's  illness,  but  resumed  ia 
1790,  and  were  given  one  more  season,  when  they 
were  finally  discontinued,  the  French  revolution 
and  the  agitated  state  of  the  country  indisposincr 
the  public  mind  for  such  tranquil  enjoyments  on  so 
large  a  scale. 

The  Ancient  Concerts,  however,  were  carried 
on  with  great  spirit,  and  not  only  kept  alive  Iwt 
more  widely  di£fused  that  taste  for  the  grand  and 
sublime  in  music  to  which  the  performances  in  the 
Abbey  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  second  birth. 
The  royal  family  never  ceased  to  attend  these  con- 
certs regularly,  till  the  state  of  the  king's  heahh 
rendered  his  seclusion  necessary;  and  the  royal 
patronage  brought  with  it,  as  a  sure  consequence, 
that  of  many  families  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
kingdom.  But  the  bulk  of  the  fashionable  worid 
are  doomed  to  suffer  a  continual  thirst  for  novelty : 
hence  other  concerts,  in  which  new  compositions 
were  the  chief  attraction,  and  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature,  were  established,  and  all  met  widi 
support  while  they  were  fresh,  and  able  to  fiimisii 
a  supply  of  that  aliment  which  a  morbid  appc^te 
demanded.  Among  these  were  the  *  Pantheon  Con- 
certs '  and  the  *  Professional  Concerts  ;*  the  former 
held  in  a  beautiful  building  which  was  aftcrwaidi 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1792,  the  latter  in  the  Hanover- 
square  Rooms.  These,  offering  scarcely  any  but 
ephemeral  productions,  had  their  short-lired  day, 
and  left  only  the  bare  record  of  their  existence. 

The  year  1791  makes  another  era  in  the  musical 
history  of  this  country.  Salomon,  a  very  distin- 
guished violinist,  then  instituted  those  concert?, 
known  by  his  name,  for  which  the  twelve  grand 
symphonies  of  Haydn  were  composed.  No  new 
orchestral  music  of  a  high  order  had  been  produced 
here  since  the  time  of  Handel,  except  some  few 
of  Haydn's  earlier  works,  all  of  which,  however,  de- 
parted' widely  from  the  old  style,  and  many  of  which 

•  TranwcUouijXri.  8M;  «t.  88S. 

t  In  Uie  year  IBSS  the  net  proAts  of  the  BlnnfaiglMm  Fettrval,  far 
the.benfflt  of  the  hospital,  amonnted  to  58061. 
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were  as  remarkable  for  effect  as  for  originality. 
But  his  last  twelve  symphonies  as  far  excel  all 
his  other  works  of  the  same  class,  as  his  earlier 
ones  surpassed  those  of  all  preceding  coniposers. 
That  they  might  be  heard  for  the  first  time  under 
every  advantage,  the  composer  himself  came  to 
London  in  the  above-named  year,  and  also  in 
1794,  to  superintend  their  performance  in  person. 
Indeed  some  of  them  were  composed  in  the  British 
metropolis,  and  all  were  completed  here;  we  may 
therefore  at  least  claim  the  merit  of  having  caused 
the  production  of  works  which  have  exalted  the  art, 
are  listened  to  with  admiration  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  wiU  last  while  music  has  power 
to  charm.  In  1792  Harrison,  the  celebrated 
tenor,  and  the  elder  Knyvett,*  commenced  the 
'  Vocal  Concerts,'  consisting  of  glees,  songs,  &c., 
with  a  bare  piano-forte  accompaniment.  Bartle- 
roan,  the  emment  base,  and  Greatorex,t  joined 
afterwards  in  the  management  of  these  perform- 
ances, for  which  several  of  our  best  glees  were 
composed.  They  became  the  resort  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  during  many  years  were  yery  suc- 
cessful. Some  very  good  and  well-attended  sub- 
scription concerts  were  also  given  in  the  great  room 
of  the  King's  Theatre  during  the  seasons  of  1795 
and  three  following  years. 

The  King's  Theatre,  or  Italian  Opera,  con- 
tinued to  be  well  supported  by  the  upper  classes. 
Sometimes  well  and  sometimes  ill  conducted,  it 
proved  either  the  source  of  considerable  profit  or 
loss  to  the  managers.  But  during  the  present  pe- 
riod many  excellent  operas  and  some  of  the  greatest 
singers  that  Europe  ever  produced  were  heard  on 
this  stage.  Among  the  former  were  Paisiello's 
Molinara^  BarMerey  Elfrida^  and  Nina  ;  Gluck's 
Jfigenia  in  Tauride^  Orfeo^  and  AlcegU;  Sacchi- 
ni's  Evdina;  Gretry's  Zemira  edAzor;  Sarti's 
Givlio  Sahino;  and  Martini's  Com  Bara.  Of 
the  latter  were  Mesdames  Mara,  Banti,  Billington, 
and  Signora  Storace ;  Signers  Pacchierotti,  Ten- 
ducci,  Rubinelli,  and  Marchesi  (sopranos) ;  Yiga- 
noni,  Rovedino,  and  Morelli,  and  Mr.  Braham. 
The  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1789,  and 
rebuilt  the  following  year,  but  not  opened  for  operas 
till  1792,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  proprietors.  In  the 
interim,  the  Pantheon,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
was  converted  into  an  opposition  opera-house;  and 
this  was,  in  1792,  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  increasing  love  of  music  was  nowhere  more 
discernible  than  in  our  national  theatres.  Opera, 
which,  during  the  early  portion  of  the  present 
reign,  was  treated  as  a  mere  accessory,  and  only 
admitted  for  the  sake  of  variety,  now  began  to 
assume  a  much  more  important  character,  and  to 
divide,  with  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  favour  of  the 
town.  The  composers  for  the  English  stage  who 
most    distinguished    themselves    were  Arnold,  t 

*  A  gentleman  of  Uie  Chapel  Soyal,  and  ■nbaequently  organist  o 
Uiak  establishment. 

t  Tha  sncceanr  of  Joah  Bates,  Esq.,  as  eondnctor  of  tha  Ancient 
Ooneerls.  and  alterwaid  ozganist  of  WesUninster  Abbey. 

X  See  ante.  vol.  i.  p.  6Sft,  note. 
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Shield,*  and  Storace.  For  beautiful  melody,  and 
for  judgment  in  setting  poetry  to  music,  the 
two  first  will  always  be  admired.  The  Castle 
of  Andalusia^  Incle  and  Yarico^  The  Surrender 
of  Calais^  and  The  Mountaineers  of  Arnold,  and 
the  BosinOy  The  Poor  Soldier,  The  fVoodman^  and 
The  Farmer^  of  Shield,  are  composed  of  materials 
of  80  durable  a  nature  that  they  never  can  be  worn 
out,  though  capricious  fashion  may  for  a  while  lay 
them  aside.  Stephen  Storace  combined  the  foreign 
with  the  English  schools,  and  made  invaluable 
additions  to  our  stock  of  dramatic  music.  His 
Haunted  Tower^  No  Song  No  Supper^  Pirates^ 
Iron  Chesty  Makmoud^  together  with  a  portion  of 
The  Siege  of  Belgrade  and  LodoiskOy  will  secure 
to  him  a  lasting  place  in  musical  history ;  and,  had 
he  not  died  at  so  early  an  age,  when  his  genius  was 
just  beginning  to  display  its  full  power,  it  is  pro- 
bable diat  he  would  have  stood  foremost  among 
the  greatest  musicians  of  any  time  or  country.t 
As  connected  with  the  stage,  Charles  Dibdin  be- 
longs to  a  former  period ;  but  as  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  bards  of  old— as  poet,  composer, 
and  singer— this  is  the  place  in  which  he  claims  to 
be  noticed.  Of  ancient  bards,  our  only  knowledge 
is  derived  from  vague  tradition ;  but  of  Dibdin  we 
do  know,  and  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  no  poet  of  modern  times  ever  operated 
more  powerfully  upon  a  whole  people  than  he  did  ; 
that  no  musician  ever  excelled  him  in  sweetness  of 
melody,  and  just  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense ;  and 
that  no  singer  ever  rivalled  him  in  the  effect  he 

Save  to  his  own  patriotic  and  spirit-stirring  pro- 
uctions.{ 

That  social  and  delightfiil  species  of  music  which 
may  be  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  British  isles, 
the  Glee,  had  many  able  cultivators  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Two  already  men- 
tioned, Webbe  and  Danby,§  still  continued  to  labour 
in  the  same  field,  and  were  joined  by  younger  can- 
didates for  fame,  among  whom  the  names  of  Call- 
cott,||  Stevens,1f  and  SpoflForth**  stand  conspicuous  ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  their  numerous  composi- 
tions maintain  their  high  ground  in  the  public 
estimation,  without  incurring  the  slightest  risk  of 
ever  losing  it.  Callcott  gained  many  prize-medals 
from  the  Catch-Club,  and  the  two  others  whom  we 
have  named  with  him  received  more  than  once  the 
same  acknowledgment  of  their  talents.  That  club 
continued  to  flourish,  though,  from  the  enormous 


•  One  of  the  moaieiant  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  latterly  i 
of  the  state  band.  _ 

t  Storace  was  bora  in  London  in  1 763,  and  died  in  1796.  Bis  te- 
ther was  a  Neapolitan,  long  engaged  as  a  performer  in  our  theatres. 
His  mother  was  an  Bnglishwoman :  ao  we  may  justly  claim  this 
highly  endowed  compoaer  aa  a  Briton. 

I  ThiB  distinguuhed  poet-miuici«n  waa  horn  at  Soathampton  in 
174A,  and  died  in  1814.  It  is  with  pain  we  add.  that  he.  to  whom 
even  the  glory  of  onr  navy  may  be  in  some  degree  aacribed,  waa  al- 
lowed to  breaUie  his  last  amidat  all  the  inoonTenienoes  of  poverty  1— 
See  Harmomeom,  vol.  ii.  p.  6ft. 

{See  ante.  vol.  i.  p.  685.  ,       ,  ,. ,    , 

John  WaU  Callcott.  Mas.  Doc.,  a  learned  and  aooompbdied  man ; 
horn  in  176«.  died  in  1821.  ,  ^  „  ^        ^     . 

IT  Richard  James  Samuel  Stevena,  Professor  of  Music  at  Gresham 
College,  and  oiganist  of  the  Charter  House;  bom  in  1758,  died  in 
1887. 

••  Reginald'Spoffoith,  a  teacher  of  moile;  bom  in  1788,  died  in 
1888. 
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expense  incurred  in  trying  the  compositions  sent 
in  by  candidates  for  the  prizes,  the  members  ceased 
in  1793  to  give  medals. 

In  1787  the  Glee-Club  was  established  on  the 
plan  of  the  Catch-Club,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted 
of  subscribing  and  professional,  or  honorary,  mem- 
bers, who  met  at  dinner  periodically,  and  passed 
the  evening  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  vocal  harmony 
from  which  the  society  derived  its  name.  But  the 
meetings,  instead  of  taking  place  weekly,  were  li- 
mited to  twelve  in  the  season,  and  no  prizes  were 
offered;  consequently  the  expense  incurred  was  far 
less  than  in  the  elder  club,  and  the  members, 
though  of  high  respectability,  were  not  necessarily 
chosen  from  the  most  wealthy  classes.* 

Of  the  sacred  music  to  which  the  present  period 
gave  birth,  7%e  Shufutmite  Woman^  an  oratorio  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  was  repeatedly  performed  and  uni- 
versally approved ;  though,  not  being  printed,  we 
can  only  speak  of  its  merits  on  the  authority  of 
contemporary  hearers  and  writers.  Dr.  John 
.  Clark  (who  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Whit^ 
field)  t  published  two  volumes  of  Services  and 
Anthems,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  excel- 
lent musician  of  the  most  orthodox  school.  The 
official  composers  of  the  Chapel  Royal  X  continued 
to  perform  Uie  duties  of  their  office  with  ability  and 
sseal,  as  the  choir-books  will  testify :  but  for  want 
of  that  encouragement  which  was  once  given  by 
deans  and  chapters,  when  they  were  comparatively 
poor,  to  composers  for  the  diurch,  but  withheld 
when  those  reverend  bodies  became  rich,  this  most 
important  branch  of  the  art  stood  still  during  the 
general  advance ;  and  much  that  was  written  re- 
mained in  manuscript  from  the  fear,  not  unreason- 
ably entertained  by  the  authors,  of  the  risk  incurred 
by  publishing.  But  a  well-digested  book  of 
psalmody,  by  Dr.  Miller,  of  Doncaster,  appeared, 
and  was  immediately  adopted  by  nearly  every  pa- 
rochial congregation  in  the  kingdom.  The  claim 
of  this  work  to  notice  is  founded  on  its  havmg  di- 
rected public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  thus 
proving  the  source  of  that  improvement  in  the 
service  which  has  ever  since  been  gradually  ad- 
vancing. 

The  far-famed  musical  celebrations  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  to  which  we  have  repeatedly 
adverted,  drew  the  attention  of  foreign  artists  to 
this  country,  and  a  number  of  performers  of  the 

*  Among  the  original  snhacribiug  members  of  this  club  were.  Dr. 
Arnold  (President) ;  Dr.  Bever.  the  civiliun :  the  Rev.  James  Hinckes ; 
T.  S.  Dupnis.  Bmi.  (afterwards  Mus.  Doc.) ;  Charles  Wright,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty;  Dr.  Ayrton;  James  Heseltine.  Esq..  of 
Doctors^ Commons ;  Thomas  Linley  (sen.),  Em.  ;  Theodore  Aylwaid, 
1^.;  Luffman  Atterbary,  £a^. ;  GifBn  WOmn,  Esq.;  Matthew 
Rame,  D.  D. ;  E.  O.  Boldero,  Esq.,  &c. 

Among  the  honorarv  members  were  Messrs.  SiimnerWebbe,  J.  W. 
Oallcottrafterwards  Mas.  Doc),  James  Bartleman.  Samuel  Harriaou, 
and  S.  Webbe.  jun.  The  club  met  at  first  at  the  houses  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  this  *  wandering'  state  is  alluded  to  In  the  glee,  *  Glorions 
Apollo/  written  and  composed  for  the  club  by  Mr.  Webbe.  after  it  had 
chosen  a  fixed  place  of  meeting. 

t  Professor  of  Music  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Ha  was  au- 
thor also  of  much  popular  vocal  music.    Be  died  in  1890. 

X  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  6S». 


first  rsnk  sought  our  shores.  Those  of  the  vocbI 
kind  have  already  been  mentioned.  Of  instro- 
mentalists,  Dussek  and  Steibelt  who  long  readei 
in  London,  contributed  much  to  the  improvtmctt 
of  all  performers  on  the  piano-forte.  But  in  tlis 
branch  we  owe  still  more  to  Muzio  Clemend  sai 
John  Cramer,  both  of  whom  were  denizens,  aai 
may  morally  be  considered  as  natives,  of  Grci^ 
Britain ;  for  the  one  came  to  ua  when  only  tea 
years  of  age,  and  passed  a  long  life  in  onr  iilsod, 
and  the  other  arrived  in  his  infancy,  and  has  miik 
this  his  country  by  adoption.  These  names  lesd 
us  to  speak  of  the  instrument  which  called  iotlk 
their  best  powers — an  instrument  now  to  be  fmmi 
in  the  house  of  nearly  every  one  who  is  not  deataicfi 
to  live  by  bodily  labour — ^the  Piano-Forte. 

About  the  time  when  the  present  portion  of  ler 
history  commences,  the  harpsichord  waa  in  genaai 
use,  but  the  instrument  destined  to  superaede  vai. 
finally  annihilate  it  was,  though  in  an  infant  stUe, 
making  some  progress.  The  great  fluperiarity  of 
the  piano-forte,  even  in  its  early  stage^  became  m 
undeniable,  that  the  older  professors  were  oblked 
either  to  confess  its  advantages  or  tacitly  snbok 
to  its  introduction.  Shudi,  a  German^  settled  in 
LondoD,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  harpsichord- 
makers  of  the  day.  His  daughter  marned  Jdm 
Broadwood,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  at  fim 
joined  his  father-in-law  in  businesa ;  but  his  ao^ 
mind  soon  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  the  old 
instrument  was  rapidly  approaching  depoeitioa, 
and  that  the  reign  of  the  new  one  was  on  the  eve 
of  commencing.  Enterprising  and  active,  he  speed- 
ily resolved  to  employ  all  his  ability,  which  was  of 
a  high  order,  in  the  manufacture  of  piano-fwtcs; 
and,  aided  by  unwearied  industry  and  imdeviaoBf 
perseverance — sustained,  too,  by  a  character  for  the 
strictest  probity,  which  he  maintained  unsullied 
during  a  long  life— he  brought  to  perfection  an  is- 
strument,  in  the  able  construction  of  which  he  hsd 
no  rival,  by  which  he  honourably  amaased  a  noUe 
fortune,  and  left  a  name  to  his  successon  that  is 
every  where  known  and  respected,  and  a  businesB 
which  enables  the  firm  of  *  Broadwood  and  Scos' 
to  rank  with  the  first  commercial  houses  in  the 
world. 

Oratorios  continued  to  be  given  at  Drury  lane 
Theatre,  under  the  msnagement  of  Mr.  Linley  snd 
Dr.  Arnold;  and  Covent  Garden  Theatre  sooo 
entered  into  competition  with  a  concern  which  ori- 
ginated with  Handel  himself,  and  had  been  legn- 
larly  transmitted  to  the  above  proprietors.  A  few 
of  the  least  known  of  the  great  master's  oratom 
were,  during  two  or  three  seasons,  given  by  the 
directors  of  the  Ancient  Ck>neerts,  at  the  Tottenham 
Street  Rooms,  which  were  regularly  attended  by  the 
royal  family.  All  these  contributed  their  shaic 
towards  the  propagation  of  the  art,  the  advance  of 
which  was  evident  in  all  parts  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 
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HE  time  which 
elapsed  between  the 
recognidoD  of  Ame- 
rican independence 
and  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  too 
brief  to  admit  of 
any  of  those  glaring 
changes  in  national 
customs  and  man- 
ners which  catch  the 
eyes  of  the  most  un- 
observant*; but,  to 
those  who  observe 
more  minutely,  this  period  is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  alteration  which  was  silently 
being  brought  about,  amid  the  tempestuous  poli- 
tical discussions  which  diverted  attention  from  it. 
The  court  continued  domestic  in  its  habits, 
homely  almost  in  its  tastes.  The  Diary  of  Ma- 
dame D*Arbiay,  who  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period  was  a  personal  attendant  of  the  queen, 
has  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  pursuits 
and  etiquette  of  the  circle  immediately  surround- 
ing royalty.  The  king  was  illiterate;  he  relished 
neither  poetry  nor  science.  His  patronage  of  the 
arts  of  aesign  was  little  more  than  an  exercise  of 
his  strong  self-wilL  For  music  alone  of  idl  the 
fine  arts  can  he  be  said  to  have  had  a  taste,  and  it 
was  with  him  a  passion.  He  was  a  keen  sports- 
man, an  enthusiastic  farmer,  a  great  gossip.  His 
narrow-minded  but  sincere  piety  kept  him  strictly 
decorous  in  regard  to  social  morals ;  and  his  strong 
sense  of  kingly  dignity  prevented  his  gossiping 
habits  from  being  carried  to  an  extent  that  would, 
as  in  the  case  of  James  I.,  have  rendered  the 
wearer  of  the  crown  ridiculous.  The  queen's  cha- 
racter has  scarcely  had  justice  done  to  it.  Her 
letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  when  quite  a  girl, 
indicates  a  vein  of  romance  in  her  character.  She 
had  a  taste  for  literature  and  science,  and  indulged 
in  it.  Bryant  was  a  favourite  ;  De  Luc  was  her 
constant  attendant — **  the  queen's  philosopher," 
as  the  Duke  of  Clarence  called  him :  she  chose 
the  author  of  Evelina  for  her  bedchamber-woman; 
and,  when  that  lady  retired  on  account  of  ill  health, 
her  successor  was  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Jacobi. 
The  queen  was  fond  of  being  read  to,  and  of  read- 
ing aloud  herself;  and  De  Luc's  *  Lettres  Phy- 
siques et  Morales,'  which  were  addressed  to  her, 
convey  «  favourable  idea  of  her  tastes  and  intelli- 


gence. But  her  education  as  daughter  of  the  poor 
prince  of  an  inconsiderable  territory  had  impressed 
her  with  views  of  economy  which,  however  praise- 
worthy they  might  have  been  in  a  private  indivi- 
dual, were  a  vice  in  a  queen ;  and  through  force  of 
habit  they  grew  stronger  as  she  advanced  in  years. 
She  considered  it  her  duty  as  a  wife  and  a  subject  to 
acquiesce  implicitly  in  the  tastes  and  opinions  of 
her  husband,  and  dbe  exerted  a  will  as  powerfiil  and 
pertinacious  as  his  own  to  render  this  obedience, 
perfect.  The  entire  union  oftwo  such  strong-willed, 
decorous,  and  narrow-minded  characters  gave  the 
tone  at  court.  Save  for  particular  favourites  and 
immediate  attendants  of  royalty  it  was  not  easily 
accessible.  The  king  and  queen  were  frequent  in 
their  attendance  at  church,  the  theatres,  and  other 
public  places;  levees  and  drawing-rooma  were 
duly  held,  and  on  these  occasions  of  exhibition  all 
the  formality  and  state  of  the  preceding  reigns 
were  kept  up.  But  the  royal  pair  had  a  different 
character  when  they  laid  aside  their  robes  of  state ; 
when  the  crowd  was  shut  out  they  were  plain,  even 
parsimonious,  in  their  domestic  economy.  Their 
household  differed  only  from  that  of  any  wealthy 
nobleman  in  the  almost  Spanish  sti&ess  with 
which  the  characters  of  king  and  queen  were  never 
for  a  moment  laid  aside. 

Perhaps  no  line  of  conduct  could  have  done 
more  to  secure  the  throne  at  that  epoch.  The 
domestic  and  unostentatious  habits  of  the  king  and 
queen  flattered  the  middle  class ;  their  exclusive- 
ness  kept  their  homely  court  as  much  an  object  of 
distant  awe  as  a  more  gorgeous  one  could  hav^ 
been ;  and  their  severe  decorum  contrasted  favour- 
ably with  the  licentiousness  of  foreign  courts,  and 
the  equal  licentiousness  of  the  democratic  leaders 
of  France,  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  people,  in 
whom  the  rival  efforts  of  the  dissenters  and 
Wesleyans  had  kept  alive  or  rather  re-created  a 
strong  admixture  of  puritanism.  The  deportment 
of  the  king  and  queen  was  something  so  new  in 
crowned  heads,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  it  rather  occasioned  coldness  and  dislike  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  But  as  it  became  an  old 
familiar  thing  men  were  at  last  reconciled  to  it. 
The  convulsions  of  France  induced  the  timid  and 
the  quiet  to  cling  more  closely  to  the  throne. 
And,  lastly,  the  awful  visitation  of  mental  obscurity 
with  which  the  king  was  visited,  blending  com- 
passion with  other  flings,  rendered  the  royal 
pair  eminently  popular.    Two  of  the  many  in- 
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stances  of  this  popularity  recorded  by  Madame 
d*Arblay  will  serve  to  indicate  the  fervent  loyalty 
of  the  people  (from  which  the  influence  of  the 
court  over  the  imitative  propensities  of  men  may 
be  inferred),  and  also  the  taste  and  intelligence  of 
the  masses  at  that  time. 

In  July,  1789,  Madame  d'Arblay,  then  in  at- 
tendance on  the  queen,  followed  the  court  to 
Weymouth  : — **  His  majesty  is  in  delightful  health. 
The  loyalty  of  all  this  place  is  excessive:  they 
have  dressed  out  every  street  with  labels  of  *  God 
save  the  king  ;*  all  the  shops  have  it  over  their 
doors ;  all  the  children  wear  it  in  their  caps ;  all 
the  labourers  in  their  hats ;  and  all  the  sailors  in 
their  voices,  for  they  never  approach  the  house 
without  shouting  it  aloud,  nor  see  the  king  or  his 
shadow  without  beginning  to  huzza,  and  going  on 
into  three  cheers.  The  bathing-machines  make  it 
their  motto  over  all  the  windows;  and  those 
bathers  who  belong  to  the  royal  dippers  wear  it 
in  bandeaus  on  their  bonnets  to  go  into  the  sea, 
and  have  it  again  in  large  letters  round  their 
waists  to  encounter  the  waves.  Flannel  dresses 
tucked  up,  and  no  shoes  or  stockings,  with  ban- 
deaus and  girdles,  have  a  most  singular  appear- 
ance; and  when  first  I  surprised  these  loyal 
nymphs  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  kept  my 
features  in  order.  Nor  is  this  all.  Think  out  of 
the  surprise  of  his  majesty,  when,  the  first  time  of 
bathing,  he  had  no  sooner  popped  his  royal  head 
under  water  than  a  band  of  music,  concealed  in  a 
neighbouring  machine,  struck  up  *  God  save  great 
George  our  king."  In  August,  1*791,  the  same 
lady,  after  resigning  her  appointment  about  the 
queen's  person,  visited  Sidmouth,  and  there 
gleaned  from  the  life  of  the  poorer  classes  their 
feelings  and  conduct  in  1189.  "  A  poor  woman 
said  '  she  had  holiday  enough  upon  the  king's  re- 
covery, for  there  was  such  a  holiday  then,  as  the 
like  was  not  in  all  England.  A  baker-woman 
baked  110  penny-loaves  for  the  poor;  the  gentry 
roasted  a  bullock  whole ;  we  had  a  sermon  made 
us  all  cry.*  They  had  *  the  king  drawn  and 
dressed  up  all  in  gold  and  laurels,  and  put  him  in 
a  coach  and  eight  horses,  and  carried  him  about ; 
and  all  the  grand  gentlemen  in  the  town  came  in 
their  own  carriages  to  join.*  And  they  had  the 
finest  band  of  music  in  all  England,  singing  '  God 
save  the  king;'  and  every  soul  joined  in  the 
chorus,  and  all  *  not  so  much  because  he  was  a 
king,  but  because  they  said  he  was  such  a  worthy 
^ntleman,  and  the  like  of  him  was  never  known 
m  this  realm  before ;  so  we  all  subscribed  for  the 
illuminations  for  that  reason — some  one  shilling, 
some  one  guinea,  and  some  a  penny— for  no  one 
begrudged  it  as  a  was  such  a  worthy  person.'  " 

The  higher  aristocracy  began  about  this  time  to 
withdraw  themselves  more  and  more  from  the 
public  eye.  The  old  houses  kept  aloof  from  the  nu- 
merous new  creations,  and  nourished,  in  the  quiet 
way  which  becomes  a  country  with  a  tolerably 
strong  police,  their  old  family  ^uds.  Mixing  less 
frankly  than  formerly  with  the  public,  they  did  not 


associate  wiA  each  other,  but  every  family  ^roape 
maintained  a  kind  of  isolated  state.    The  external 
badges  of  rank  were  in  a  great  measure  laid  aftide 
as  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  society. 
Hie  great  wealth  of  the  nobility,  their  inflaence  mm 
legislators,  and  occupants  of  admmistratiTe  po^s 
in  the  provinces,  rendered  them  still  powerfbl; 
and  this  withdrawing  in  a  manner  from  x^bHc 
observation  when  democratic  views  were  rife  ren- 
dered them  less  obnoxious.    The  domesticity  of 
the  nobles,  like  that  of  the  king,  preserved  their 
influence  at  that  crisis.   It  at  the  same  time  «crved 
to  strengthen  an  unostentatious  citizenlike  deport- 
ment, and  citizen  standard  «of  morality  axnofog  all 
the  easy  classes,  which,  from  various  causes,  was 
rapidly  spreading  through  society. 

The  representatives  of  the    gay  and    coortly 
circles  of  former  days  still  occupied  a  large  space 
in  the  public  eye,  but,  being  now  something  apart 
from  the  court  and  the  old  nobility,  they  were 
more  objects  of  wonder  than  of  imitation.     A  fiew 
members  of  the  great  families — some  so  long  ac- 
customed to  dissipation  that  they  could  not  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  tone  of  the  new  wtnrld, 
some  young  and  liffht -hearted  and  carried  away 
by  their  volatile  spirits — were  to  be  found  among 
them.     But  the  mass  of  this  circle  was  composed 
of  the  wearers  of  new  tides,  the  ricb  parvemn, 
the  busy  political  intriguers,  and  such  other  noto- 
rieties.   A  good  deal  of  the  coarseness  and  licen- 
tiousness which  had  characterised  the  fashionables 
of  the  preceding  generation  still  dung  to  this  class, 
though  even  in  them  it  was  held  in  check  by  the 
growing  decorum  of  general  society,  and  the  in- 
creased darinsof  the  personalities  of  the  press  and 
print-shop.    The  alien  temper  of  the  court  had 
the  efiiect  of  making  opposition  politics  to  a  great 
extent  fashionable  with  this  gay  class.     The  appe- 
tite for  pleasure,  and  aversion  to  control,  natiura] 
to  youth,  rendered  this  kind  of  society  attractive 
to  the  young  princes.     The  injudicious  sererhy 
of  their  parents  for  a  time  converted  this  dif- 
ference of  tastes  into  an  overt  rebellion.    TTic 
fashionable  world  rejoiced  to  increase  its  influence 
by  enlisting  into  its  ranks  the  heir  of  the  dirooe 
and  his  brothers.    The  political  rouiSs  played  a 
double  game;     they  identified  themselves  with 
fashionable  follies  at  once  as  a  matter  of  taste  and 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  ingratiate  them  with  the 
future  monarch. 

Among  those  who  lent  a  charm  to  this  circle  by 
their  wit  and  talents  the  most  prominent  perhaps 
at  this  time  were  Fox  and  Sheridan.  Burke  and 
Windham  seceded  on  accoimt  of  their  political 
differences  during  the  period  now  under  review. 
But  the  most  dazzling  ngure  of  the  group  was  die  i 
accomplished,  high-spirited,  beautifol,  and  daiinf 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.*  Madame  D'Arblay,  l^ 
no  means  partial  to  any  thing  or  person  not  in  &- 


•  Who  blened  the  ehapd,  Ueiwd  Ihe  pUlfom  vUd 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  ihaft  oTTell; 
and  kined  a  chimney-sweep  to  gain  the  electiaa  of  h«r  &^<mtlto  9" 

didate. 
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^•!;ouT  at  court,  describes  the  impression  made  upon 
,-^er  by  this  lady  at  two  visits — one  in  the  month  of 
'\ugU8t9  1791 :  '^  I  did  not  find  so  much  beauty  in 
T^vsr  as  I  expected,  notwithstanding  the  variation 
^if  accounts ;  but  I  found  far  more  of  manner,  po- 
^''Ueness,  and  gentle  quiet.     She  seems  by  nature 
^>p  possess  the  highest  animal  spirits,  but  she  ap- 
^"'^ipeared  tome  not  happy.     I  thought  she  looked 
^^pressed  within,  though  there  is  a  native  cheer- 
^  liilnesB  about  her  which  I  fancy  scarce  ever  deserts 
^<3^sher.    There  is  in  her  face,  especially  when  she 
^'^q^eaks,  a  sweetness  of  goodhumour  and  obliging- 
vtijiess  that  seem  to  be  the  natural  and  instinctive 
H 'iquslities  of  her  disposition;  joined  to  an  openness 
h:of  countenance  that  announces  her  endowed  by 
ier  nature  with  a  character  intended  wholly  for  ho- 
/liiesty,  fiEumess,  and  good  purposes."     In  the  Sep- 
^•;.tember  immediately  following,  "  I  now  saw  the 
3r duchess  £Eur  more  easy  and  uvely  in  her  spirits, 
L  .and  consequently  far  more  lovely  in  her  person. 
z':  Vivacity  is  so  much  her  characteristic  that  her 
2^ style  of  beauty  requires  it  indispensably;    the 
V  beauty,  indeed,  dies  away  without  it.     I  now  saw 
2  how  her  fame  for  personal  charms  had  been  ob- 
,.  tained ;  the  expression  of  her  smiles  is  so  very 
sweet,  and  has  an  ingenuousness  and  openness  so 
^  singular  that,  taken  in  these  moments,  not  the 
\   most  rigid  critic  could  deny  the  justice  of  her  per- 
sonal celebrity.     She  was  quite  gay,  easy,  and 
^   charming;  indeed  the  last  epithet  might  have 
^    been  coined  for  her.*'    A  strange  groupe  clustered 
around  this  being,  meant  by  nature  for  something 
better  than  a  mere  queen  of  feishion.     On  a  foot- 
,    ing  of  equality  were  such  characters  as  the  mascu* 
line-minded  scheming  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  the 
Ck>untess  of  Buckinghamshire  divided    between 
private  theatricals  and  faio.    The  present  is  the 
latest   period  at  which  habitual  high  play  noto-* 
riously  retained  a  footing  in  the  private  houses  of 
the  nobility.     The  caricatures  of  Gilray  record  its 
latest  devotees  among  the  females  of  fashion.    But 
the  more  prosaic  annals  of  the  police-office  also 
tell  their  tale :— **  11th  March,  1197.    At  the  po- 
tice-office    in    Marlborough-street,    Lady  Buck- 
inghamshire, Lady  £.  Luttrell,  and  Mrs.  Sturt, 
were  convicted  before  N.  Conant  and  T*  Robin- 
son, Esqs.,  in  the  penalty  of  50/.  each  for  playing 
at  the  game  of  faro;  and  Henry  Martindale  was 
convicted  in  the  sum  of  200/.  for  keeping  the  faro- 
table  in  Lady  Buckinghamshire's  house.     The 
iritnesses  were  two  ci-devant  servants  of  Lady 
Buckinghamshire.       There    were    informations 
against  Mr.  Carcannon  and  O'Byrne  for  similar 
(fences.    Both  the  defendants  paid  the  penalty."* 
Some  remarks  made  by  Lord  ]^enyon  in  summing 
up  a  case  in  1796  have  been  quoted  as  a  proof  that 
gaming  among  the  upper  classes  was  on  the  in- 
crease at  this  time.     The  words  were,  '*  Gaming 
is  prevalent  among  the  highest  ranks  of  society, 
who  have  set  the  example  to  their  inferiors,  and 
who,  it  seems,  are  too  great  for  the  law ;''  and  *'  If 
any  prosecutions  are  fairly  brought  before  me  and 
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the  parties  are  convicted,  whatever  may  be  their 
rank  or  station  in  the  country,  be  they  die  highest 
ladies  in  the  land,  they  shall  certainly  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  pillory."  There  was  qmte  as 
much  of  the  courtier  as  the  austere  judge  in  these 
remarks,  for  not  only  was  the  vice  denounced  dis- 
coimtenanced  at  court,  but  the  circle  to  which  it  was 
confined — small  in  proportion  to  that  of  gamesters 
in  any  previous  age — were  personally  distasteful 
to  the  king  and  queen,  and  on  the  other  hand  un- 
popular with  the  general  public.  The  speech  was 
merely  one  among  many  proofs  that  society  had 
grown  ashamed  of  the  vice,  that  its  hold  on  men 
was  weakened.  At  comparatively  humble  distance, 
and  in  character  still  more  remote  from  the  better 
natures,  like  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  lent 
a  grace  to  this  gay  circle,  were  the  last  examples 
of  a  class  who,  under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  and 
even  the  first  Georges,  had  brazened  it  at  court. 
A  ludicrous  example  of  their  tastes  and  pursuits 
occurs  in  a  newspaper  paragraph  of  1802,  con- 
nected with  a  name  which,  however  unworthily, 
will  live  as  long  as  that  of  one  of  Britain's  most 
cherished  heroes.  *'  8th  March,  1802.  The  epi- 
cures are  probably  to  be  gratified  by  Lady  Ha- 
milton as  much  as  antiquarians  have  been  by  Sir 
William's  researches  in  Italy,  by  her  reviving  an 
ancient  dainty.  In  the  manifest  of  the '  Shelburne,' 
Captain  Happs,  from  Sicily  and  Mahon,  entered 
at  the  custom-house,  there  appears  a  case  of  sow's 
udders,  a  present  for  Lady  Hamilton."  Lady 
Hamilton's  first  appearance  before  the  British 
public  was  about  the  year  1783,  when  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Ghraham,  the  £unous  quack,  she,  as 
"  Hebe  Vestina,  delivered  a  lecture  from  the  elec- 
trical throne  of  health  in  London." 

The  motley  classes  composing  the  gay  world 
had  their  influence  on  the  tone  of  society  weakened 
by  their  being  out  of  favour  at  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  undermined  by  the  operation  of  two 
widely  di£ferent  principles,  which  conspired  to 
spread  the  pursuits  and  standard  of  morals, 
hitherto  deemed  characteristic  of  citizens,  upwards 
into  the  ranks  of  aristocracy.  The  devotional  cha- 
racter of  Methodism  had  become  much  sobered 
among  its  wealthier  professors,  and  had  assumed  a 
more  practical  turn.  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  writ- 
ings and  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Sunday-schools  were  a 
consequence  of  this  change.  These  ladies  were 
countenanced  by  the  court  originally  from  pure 
sympathy  with  their  views  and  feelings.  In  1790 
Mrs.  Trimmer  was  honoured  by  the  queen  with  an 
interview  at  Windsor.  Congenial  tastes  and  the 
approbation  of  royalty  confirmed  the  loyal  senti- 
ments of  this  portion  of  the  religious  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendered  them  fashionable.  The 
political  influence  of  Wilberforce  and  others  of 
their  leaders  made  them  powerful.  Their  exam- 
ple, their  conversation  and  writings,  raised  the 
standard  of  public  decorum,  and  spread  the  taste 
for  domestic  pursuits,  or  affectation  of  it,  recom- 
mended by  the  example  of  this  court  This  fashion 
waa  not,  however,  confined  to  the  court  party; 
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one  of  the  most  amiable  examples  of  this  class  was 
the  mother  of  the  dashing  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
a  lady  whose  pursuits  and  whose  character,  both 
in  its  strength  and  weakness,  have  been  truly 
and  pleasingly  drawn  by  Madame  D'Arblay. 
"  Lady  Spenser" — the  date  is  IWI — "named  with 
much  regard  Miss  Trimmer,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
exceedingly  worthy  Mrs.  Trimmer,  with  a  regard 
that  seemed  quite  affectionate.  She  told  me  that 
this  young  lady  had  the  care  of  the  young  Lady 
Cavendishes,  but  was  in  every  respect  treated  as 
one  of  themselves.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Trimmer 
led  us  to  the  Sunday-schools  and  schools  of  in- 
dustry. They  are  both  in  a  very  flourishing  state 
at  Bath,  and  Lady  Spencer  has  taken  one  school 
under  her  own  immediate  patronage.  On  Sunday 
she  sent  me  a  message  upstairs  to  say  she  would 
take  me  to  the  Sunday-school  if  I  felt  well  enough 

to  desire  it It  was  a  most  interesting  sight, 

such  a  number  of  poor  innocent  children  all  put 
in  a  way  of  right,  most  taken  immediately  from 
every  way  of  wrong,  lifting  up  their  little  hands  to 
heaven,  and  joining  in  those  prayers  for  mercy  and 
grace,  which,  even  if  they  understood  not»  must  at 
least  impress  them  with  a  general  idea  of  religion, 

a  dread  of  evil  and  a  love  of  good Lady 

Spencer  is  a  sensible  and  sagacious  character,  in- 
telligent, polite,  and  agreeable;  and  she  spends 
her  life  in  such  exercises  of  active  charity  and  zeal, 
that  she  would  be  one  of  the  most  exemplary  wo- 
men of  rank  of  the  age  had  she  less  of  show  in  her 
exertions  and  more  of  forbearance  in  publishing 
them.  My  dear  oracle  [Mrs.  Delany],  however, 
once  said,  vain-glory  must  not  be  despised  or  dis- 
couraged when  it  operated  but  as  a  human  engine 
for  great  or  good  ends." 

The  other  principle  alluded  to  as  actively  con- 
tributing to  diffuse  the  homely  citizen  tone  through 
society,  was  the  universally  prevalent  taste  for  me- 
chanical inquiries  and  pursuits.  That  portion  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  which 
was  written  by  himself  contains  the  most  graphic 
picture  of  its  influence.  Common  intellectual 
tastes  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  the  gentry 
who,  like  Edgeworth,  were  passionately  fond  of 
mechanics,  or,  like  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  wealthier  plodding  manufacturers  and 
agriculturists.  Day,  Darwin,  Priestley,  and  others, 
who  combined  speculative  views  in  morals  with  a 
taste  for  mechanical  science,  struck  out  a  moral 
and  political  creed  which  became  common  both  to 
the  aristocratical  and  democratical  sections  of  this 
class,  and  promoted  their  fusion.  Under  such  in- 
fluence were  moulded  the  opinions,  tastes,  and 
habits  of  a  third  section  of  society,  equally  distinct 
from  the  decorous  loyalists  who  took  their  tone 
from  the  court,  and  the  routes  and  demireps  of  the 
liberal  aristocratical  school,  the  last  representatives 
of  the  courtiers  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  Anne. 
The  old  puritan  party  was  the  nucleus  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  ita  leanings  were  more  or  lest  decidedly 
republican :  it  affected  the  views  and  manners  of 
the  French  Girondists.    In  politics  the  alliea  of 


the  gay  party  opposed  to  the  court,  in  morals  sym- 
pathising  with  the  court  party,  they  could  blend 
with  neidier. 

The  progress  of  events  in  France  ccoitribated  bj 
external  pressure  to  combine  these  heterogeDeaus 
elements  into  one  general  conventional  ay^sem  of 
exclusively  English  manners.  The  ataid  dtboau 
were  startled  by  the  fierce  revolutionary  energies 
of  France,  and  sought  refuge  from  them  by  cluig- 
ing  to  the  throne.  The  more  timid  of  the  oppo- 
sition party  of  die  aristocracy  followed  a  similar 
course.  A  strongly  pronounced  sentiment  of  nar 
tionaUty  was  found  to  be  the  moat  conducive  to 
harmony  among  the  new  allies.  The  emigranta 
who  flocked  from  France  were  received  coldly  in 
the  domestic  circles  of  England.  The  gay  liber- 
tinism of  the  old  courtiers  was  repulsive  to  the 
prudery  of  the  English  court  The  moat  modentte 
of  the  liberal  nobility  were  shunned  because  they 
were  looked  upon  as  having  helped  to  bring  aboot 
the  revolution.  The  emigrants  who^  like  Talley- 
rand and  Madame  de  Genlia,  were  identified 
with  its  excesses,  were  publicly  insulted.  French 
royalists,  constitutionalists,  and  Jacobins  found 
themselves  alike  under  the  ban  of  Enghah 
society.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pditical 
leaders  and  the  mass  of  the  suffering  and  dis- 
contented, the  insular  exclusiveoess  of  John  Boll 
was  exaggerated  to  a  pitch  it  had  never  previoualy 
attained. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  isolation  of 
the  exceptional  parties  was  carried  may  be  formed 
from  the  close  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bumey  to  his 
daughter,  written  in  the  end  of  January,  1793,  a 
few  days  afier  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  ezeoa- 
tion  of  Louis  XVI. :— "  At  the  club  (the  Literary 
Club),  on  Tuesday,  the  fidlest  I  ever  knew,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  members,  fourteen  seemed  all  or 
one  mmd,  and  full  of  reflections  on  the  late  trans- 
actions in  France ;  but,  when  about  half  the  com- 
pany were  assembled,  who  should  come  in  but 
Charles  Fox !  There  were  already  three  or  four 
bishops  arrived,  hardly  one  of  whom,  I  believe, 
could  look  at  him  without  horror.  After  the  fint 
bow  and  cold  aalutation,  the  conversation  atood 
still  for  several  minutes.  During  dinner  Mr. 
Windham  and  Burke,  jun.  came  in,  who  were 
obliged  to  ait  at  a  side-table.  All  were  boutonnes^ 
and  not  a  word  of  the  martyred  king,  or  politica  of 
any  kind  was  mentioned ;  and,  though  the  com- 
pany was  chiefly  composed  of  the  moat  doqiie&t 
and  loquacious  men  in  the  kingdom,  the  ccmvena- 
tion  was  the  dullest  and  most  uninteresting  I  ever 
remember,  at  this  or  any  such  large  meetiiig. 
Mr.  Windham  and  Fox,  civil — young  Burke  and 
he  never  spoke;  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  as 
sulky  as  the  devil ;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  mate 
a  man  of  the  world,  very  cheerful ;  the  Biahop  of 
Dromore  lightened  as  much  as  a  barn-door  foi^ 
at  tiie  sight  of  a  fox;  Biahop  Marlow  preaerved 
his  usual  pleaaant  countenance.  Steevens  in  the 
chair;  the  Duke  of  Leeds  on  his  right,  and  Fox  on 
his  left,  said  DOt  a  word.    Lords  Ossory  and 
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Lucan— -formerly  much  attached,  seemed  silent 
and  sulky."* 

It  became  the  fashion  to  look  down  upon  every 
other  land  as  worthless ;  the  conventional  domestic 
morals  and  manners  of  Britain  were  esteemed  per- 
fect and  alone  in  the  world.  Apprehensions  of  in- 
vasion, which  brought  the  whole  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  under  arms,  lent  strength  and  energy 
to  this  feeling.  The  awkward  citizen  soldiers  were 
then  and  still  are  laughed  at.  The  ignorant  contempt 
entertained  for  other  nations  has  justly  drawn  upon 
the  English  nationality  of  that  day  many  a  pier- 
cing arrow  of  sarcasm.  The  prevailing  tone  of 
morality  was  eminently  sectarian,  narrow,  and 
unelevated.  But  there  was  an  energy  in  the  peo- 
ple which  has  rendered  it  respected ;  and  in  its 
higher  and  more  widely-spread  tone  of  domestic 
purity,  in  its  humane  regard  for  the  poor,  the  ig- 
norant, and  even  the  criminal,  and  in  its  chivalrous 
martial  spirit  there  was  much  that  entitled  it  to 
respect.  In  this  new  tone  of  national  manners  the 
most  discordant  ingredients  were  fused  into  a  har- 
monious whole — the  affected  homeliness  of  the 
modem  republican,  the  quietism  of  the  Moravian, 
and  the  martial  loyalty  of  the  cavalier. 

The  public  amusements  of  the  period  were 
scarcely  changed  in  name  or  form,  but  greatly  mo- 
dified in  spirit.  The  theatre  had  become  more 
chaste  and  decorous.  Among  places  of  public 
resort,  Ranelagh  was  closed  before  the  termination 
of  the  century ;  the  Pantheon  became  a  mere  con- 
cert room;  and  Yauxhall  was  abandoned  to  the 
citizens.  The  increased  domesticity  of  men's  ha- 
bits, and  the  abandonment  of  external  distinctions 
of  rank,  created  a  distaste  for  miscellaneous  assem- 
blies and  generated  what  has  been  called  the  **  ex- 
clusive" spirit.  Routes  and  assemblies  were 
externally  much  the  same  as  formerly,  except  in 
regard  to  dress:  in  which  the  more  convenient 
habiliments  of  daily  use  which  came  gradually  to 
differ  widely  from  those  worn  on  state  occasions 
more  frequently  elbowed  them  in  the  meetings  of 
the  gay  and  fashionable.  The  "  court  dress,"  as 
it  is  (»lled,  came  to  be  reserved  not  merely  for 
the  court,  but  for  public  levees  and  drawing-rooms. 
The  change  by  which  the  modem  dress  superseded 
the  ancient,  at  balls  and  parties,  was  slow,  and  a 
motley  appearance  was  occasioned  by  the  lingering 
process  of  transition.  The  innovations  in  the  forms 
and  arrangements  of  social  intercourse  were  trivial, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  examples. 

Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary  contains  an  account 
of  a  "  very  fine  public  breakfast,  given  by  Mrs. 
Montague,"  in  May,  1792,  which  was  then  a  no- 
velty. The  company  first  entered  "the  Feather 
room,"  which  Cowper*s  verse  has  immortalized ; 
and  •*  then  made  for  the  dining-room,  which  was 
filled  for  a  breakfast  upon  this  occasion,  and  very 
splendidly;  though  to  me,  who  have  been  long 
familiar  to  sights  and  decorations,  no  show  of  thi^ 
sort  is  new  or  striking.    The  table  was  not  a 

*  On  the  nibject  of  the  g enenl  horror  excited  in  London  by  the 
execution  of  Lonis,  we  ante,  pego  SM. 


matter  of  indifference  to  the  guests  at  large ;  and 
it  was  so  completely  occupied  by  company  seated 
round  it,  that  it  was  long  before  one  vacant  chair 
could  be  seized,  and  this  fell  to  the  lot  of  Miss 
Ord.  The  crowd  of  company  was  such  that  we 
could  only  slowly  make  way  in  any  part.  There 
could  not  be  fewer  than  four  or  five  hundred  peo- 
ple. It  was  like  a  full  Ranelagh  by  daylight  .  • . 
We  went  round  the  rooms,  which  were  well  worth 
examination  and  admiration,  and  we  met  friends 

and  acquaintances  every  other  step Dr. 

Russell  was  in  high  spirits,  and  laughed  heartily 
at  seeing  the  prodigious  meal  most  of  the  company 
made  of  cold  chicken,  ham,  fish,  &c.,  and  said  he 
should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Montague  make  the  expe- 
riment of  inviting  all  the  same  party  to  dinner,  at 
three  o'clock.  *Oh!'  they  would  cry,  *  three 
o'clock !  What  does  she  mean  ?  who  can  dine  at 
three  o'clock? — one  has  no  appetite — one  can't 
swallow  a  morsel  —  it's  altogether  impossible!' 
Yet,  let  her  invite  the  same  people,  and  give  them 
a  dinner,  while  she  calls  it  a  breakfast,  and  see 
but  how  prettily  they  can  find  appetites." 

The  newspapers  of  March,  1802,  record  another 
innovation : — '*  This  season  has  been  marked  by  a 
new  species  of  entertainment  common  to  the 
fashionable  world,  called  a  Pic-nic  supper.  Of 
the  derivation  of  the  word  or  who  was  the  inventor, 
we  profess  ourselves  ignorant ;  but  the  nature  of  it 
we  can  inform  our  readers,  is  as  follows : — A  Pic- 
nic supper  consists  of  a  variety  of  dishes.  The 
subscribers  to  the  entertainment  have  a  bill  of  fare 
presented  to  them,  with  a  number  against  each 
dish.  The  number  of  the  lot  which  each  draws 
obliges  him  to  provide  the  dish  named  against  it, 
and  this  he  takes  with  him  in  his  carriage  or  sends 
by  a  servant.  The  proper  variety  is  insured  by 
the  talents  of  the  mattre  (VhStel^  who  draws  up  the 
bill  of  fare." 

The  increased  spirit  of  gentleness  and  decorum 
which  characterized  the  easier  classes  had  extended 
itself  much  further.  The  gladiatorial  displays  of 
prize-swordsmen  had  ceased.  Bull-baiting  and 
pugilistic  exhibitions  survived,  and  the  wayward- 
ness of  patrician  youth  resuscitated  the  latter  and 
carried  it  perhaps,  for  a  time,  to  a  greater  excess 
than  it  had  ever  before  attained ;  but  on  the  whole, 
the  taste  for  these  rude  amusements  had  become 
so  weak,  even  with  the  rabble,  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  in  a  great  measure  suppressed.  The  special 
pleading  of  Windham  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  they  ought  to  be  encouraged,  was  in  itself  a 
proof  that  their  day  had  gone  past.  It  was  the 
language  of  a  theorist  who  had  had  few  or  no  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  their  practical  effects,  and 
therefore  an  indirect  proof  that  they  had  become  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  Windham  ad- 
mired bull-baiting  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  admired 
Jacobitism,  because  he  saw  it  from  a  distance  with 
its  harsh  featiures  rendered  indistinct 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  assimilation 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Scotland  with  those 
of  England  had  been  advancing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
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The  youth  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  witnened  the  last 
8tf«it^'^)v  distinctiTe  marks,  and  much  even  of  what 
he  hM  prtM  onred  he  received  from  the  traditions 
of  the  prccedliJ^na  generation.  Two  circumstances 
promoted  this  cn&jise :  the  progress  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  the  . .  -  ^olutionary  war.  The 
pastoral  countries  of  the  south  oi  ^^^cotland  and  the 
Highlands  supplied  more  than  theirS^^^f  average  of 
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soldiers,  and  the  commissariat  depaitmesiy^  both  of 
the  army  and  navy,  was  particularly  attraenk^^.  to 
the  sons  of  the  hurgesses  in  the  smaller 
burghs  of  Scotland.  This  class  had  from  the  be- 
ginning cherished  more  inclination  for  connecting 
itself  by  tradionary  pedigrees  with  the  land-owning 
class  than  was  the  case  in  England,  and  since  the 
Revolution  a  new  class  of  landowners  had  sprung 
into  existence  and  importance,  most  of  whom  were 
sprung  from  burgesses.  The  difference  of  caste 
between  the  "  laird  *'  and  the  thriving  "  burffess  " 
was  less  than  existed  between  the  ^'  squire  '  and 
the  manufacturer.  The  quicker  conveyance  of 
female  gauds  and  fashions  from  the  metropolis 
to  the  country  towns  and  rural  parishes  of  Scot- 
land, through  the  instrumentality  of  the  half- war- 
like, half-fading  class  alluded  to,  was  peculiarly 
instrumental  in  smoothing  down  external  differ- 
ences. At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  Scotch 
were  becoming  more  English,  circumstances  con- 
spired to  keep  them  English  of  an  earlier  date. 
On  the  one  hand  the  moral  influence  of  the  court 
was  less  felt  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the  king- 
dom :  on  the  other  the  secession  of  the  severer 
Calvinists  from  the  Kirk  had  left  a  more  accommo- 
dating clergy.  The  young  blood  of  Scotland,  at 
least  among  the  gentry,  was  at  this  period  subjected 
to  less  restraint  than  it  had  ever  formerly  been. 
The  consequence  was  that,  as  the  aristocracy  of 
England  grew  more  moral,  the  aristocracy  of  Scot- 
land grew  less  so.  The  country  began  to  sow  its 
wild  oats  at  too  advanced  an  age.  The  incidental 
pictures  of  excess  scattered  through  the  biographies 
and  writings  of  Burns  are  not  exaggerated. 

In  Ireland,  which  still  retained  a  legislature  as 
well  as  a  vice-regal  government  of  its  own,  there 
remained  a  more  marked  character  of  distinctive 
nationality.  The  manners  and  customs  of  Ireland 
during  the  period  now  under  review  were  in  little 
if  in  anything  altered  from  those  of  the  preceding. 
They  may  therefore  be  passed  over  without  de- 
scription. Faithful  pictures  of  them  will  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  clever 
caricatures  in  those  of  most  Irish  novelists  who 
have  succeeded  her. 

Although  the  period  comprised  in  this  portion 
of  our  work  extends  only  over  sixteen  years,  an 
almost  entire  change  took  place  in  costume  during 
the  course  of  it.  The  French  Revolution,  which 
broke  out  in  1189,  afiected  the  fashionable  as 
much  as  the  political  world,  and  introduced  the 
modem  muslin  cravat,  in  which  the  chin  was 
sometimes  buried,  the  stand-up  collar,  pantaloons 
and  Hessian  boots,  which  we  find  caricatured  in 


1  WO,  and  round  hats,  which  had  been 
worn  in  morning  dicss  as  early  as  the  ytnV 
Scarlet  coats  were  much  in  vogue  abort  IT 
An  anecdote  in  the  *  life  of  Sir  Astky 
lately  published  by  his  nephew, 
former  as  returning  from  a  dsncing 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  coat,  a  thiee-codced  hjt. 
black  glazed  stock,  nankeen  knee-breechoi,  «d 
stockings.    Wigs  had  begun  to  go  out  of  H 
as  early  as  1163,  in  which  year  thewig-i 
petitioned  the  king  to  support  the  trade  by 
o^mple.      "The  hair  was  a  long  tune, 
olm,  «  drctwd  or  frizzed  high  onAc 
"a  wool,  and  perfectly  whilened 
altemUely  plaited  and  turned  up 
Queued  fadfti^nd.    The  powder*tax  occurred,  r 
tnousands  of  nH^nds  became  in  an  instant  black 
brown ;  and,  as^k^  revolution  in  France  </ese 
imitation,  the   fieiS^  republican  head  of  Bi 
stared  us  full  in  the  frol^t."* 

In  1185  the  ladies  wAnre  gowns  very  neadj 
the  same  fashion  as  tho8e%of  the  present  day,  ^ 


tight  sleeve  to  the  wrist, 
and  the  bell  or  pocket  hoop 
amplitude  to  the  skirts  than 
the  crinolins  and  corded 
intensely  powdered,   was 
1185-6  in  a  most  singular 


ivaist  rather  ka^ 
^giving  scaiody  iwrt 
is  now  imparted  bj 
Tbt  hsTi 
however, 
piesentiBgl 


perfectly  square  appearance,  whilW  from  behind  t 
quantity  of  ringlets  fell  as  out  of  cN  fxame  upon  tha 
shoulders.  The  hats  became  excvedingly  hiodl 
in  the  brims,  and  ^rere  profusely  or  wnented  «ith 
ribbons  and  sometimes  with  featherd^  Very  bnsA 
sashes  were  worn  round  the  waist,  tied  in  Isigs 
bows  behind,  especially  by  young  giiis  and  dul^ 
dren.  The  years  1181  and  1188  present  ns  vidi 
heads  dressed  more  in  the  cauXifiovoer  Ityle,  vkiU 
in  some  instances  ringlets  appear  in  fr^t,  sod 
enormously  long  queue  hangs  down  behi4- 
this  period,  however,  an  improvement* 
visible,  which  has  been  attributed  to  tli  taste  c 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Angelica  Kaufiinan, 
and  other  portrait-paintera  of  that  day — ^ 
being  worn  full  and  flowing  in  natural  c  ^'^ 
still  powdered.  In  1189  we  see  the  ^/i 
or  neckerchief  so  arranged  aa  to  give  all  t^^ 
the  appearance  of  pouter  pigeona.  In  the 
we  give,  the  kdy's  hair  is  confined  by 
inscribed  **  Lon^  live  the  king  ;'*  his 
George  III.  havmg  in  that  year,  on  the 
April,  gone  in  public  procession  to  St. 
return  thanks  for  his  restoration  to  hesdth 
with  a  most  absurd  chimney-pot  crown  is 
in  the  fashions  of  the  same  year.  In  1 790 
gin  to  perceive  the  influence  of  the  French 
lution.  Two  of  the  caps  of  that  date,  of  wh 
give  engravings,  are  exactly  similar  to  tho 
worn  by  the  French  peasantry.  In  1 793  hai 
der  was  discarded  by  Queen  Charlotte  ai 
Princesses.  In  1795  and  1 196,  perhaps  out  of 
pliment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  marr; 
in  the  former  year,  we  perceive  the  triple  pir-^ 

•  AiiMdotes,  vol*  U.  p. 
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of  OBtrich  feathers  in  the  hats  of  the  ladies,  and  in 
their  turbans^  another  introduction  of  this  period 
when  in  court  or  ball  costume.     Some  were  con- 
tent with  a  single  upright  feather*     The  spencer 
appears  ahout  this  time  as  a  riding-habit,  and 
modem  honnets  begin  to  supersede  the  hats.  They 
are  exceedingly  small,  and  some  very  ugly,  like 
jockey-caps,  are  seen  in  the  fashions  for  1799  and 
1800.     After  1796  the  waist  began  to  get  much 
shorter.       Hoops  were  entirely  discontinued  except 
at  .court.      ^*  Silks    became    unfashionable,  and 
printed  calicoes  and  the  finest  white  muslins  were 
suhstituted."   And,  instead  of  the  stiff  corsages  of 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers,  the  ladies  rushed 
almost  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  wore  scarcely 
any  stays  at  all     At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  indeed,  England  entered  what  may  be 


called  a  transition  state  of  costume,  which  lasted 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  jpresent  cen- 
tury, our  remarks  upon  which  we  oi  course  re- 
serve for  our  next  Chapter  on  this  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  army,  trifling  changes  were 
continually  taking  place  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
different  regiments ;  but  the  general  appearance  of 
the  infantry  towards  the  end  of  this  century  is 
given  in  our  engraving  at  page  472.  The  cocked 
hat  was  exchanged  for  a  cap  with  a  shade  and  a 
brass  plate  in  1800.  Some  of  the  dragoon  guards 
wore  short-skirted  coatees  in  1799. 

So  liule  alteration  took  place  in  the  style  of 
English  furniture  till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  we  shall  reserve  our  re- 
marks for  our  next  and  concluding  notice  of  the 
subject. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


F  the  circumBtoncea  or 
causes  that  ordinarily 
moat  affect  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  po- 
pulation, the  first  and 
greatest  is  the  produce 
of  the  harvest  At 
least  with  a  law  pro- 
hibiting or  restraining 
the  importation  of  com 
from  abroad,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the 
quantity  of  the  grain  raised  at  home  in  any  year  is 
singly  more  influential  upon  the  whole  social  sys- 
tem of  the  community  than  all  other  ordinary  causes 
taken  together.  No  diminution  of  the  profits  of 
our  foreign  trade  in  any  one  year  has  probably 
eTcrequfdledthe  amount  of  loss  that  has  been  often 
sustained  through  a  deficient  harvest.  And,  even 
if  the  pecuniary  amount  in  the  former  case  were 
as  great  as  in  the  latter,  the  loss  would  not  come 
luHne  to  the  mass  of  the  population  so  immediately 
and  directly.  It  would  ffdl  in  the  first  instance  upon 
capita],  and  its  force  would  be  broken  before  it 
reached  the  producing  classes.  An  adverse  foreign 
trade  may  tend  to  create  a  scarcity  of  employment, 
but  that  usually  comes  on  gradually,  and,  if  the 
loss  be  only  upon  a  single  year,  although  the  effect 
must  always,  of  course,  be  suffered  in  some  way 
or  other,  it  may  be  diffused  over  so  considerable  a 
space  of  time  as  hardly  to  be  felt.  A  scanty  har- 
vest is  instantly,  to  the  masses, .  a  deprivation  of 
bread.  Nothing  can  prevent  it  from  having  this 
effect.  It  falls  upon  them  at  once  with  its  full 
weight  in  that  conclusive  shape :  there  is  no  inter- 
mediate barrier  to  slacken  its  descent ;  no  accu- 
mulated power  anywhere  to  sustain  its  first  rude 
shock,  and  ward  it  off  from  them  at  least  till  it 
has  lost  its  impetus  and  subsided  into  a  mere  pres- 
sure. It  strikes  sharp  and  hard  at  the  health  and 
strength,  in  other  words,  at  the  very  life  of  the 
people,  reducing  them  infallibly  to  a  subsistence 
either  insufficient  in  quantity  or  inferior  in  qua- 
lity. 

The  succession  of  good  and  bad  seasons  in 
England  from  1185  to  1801  inclusive,  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows: — After  an  uninterrupted 
coarse  of  deficient  harvests  from  1765  to  1774, 


and  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  years  from  1775  to 
1784,  ending,  however,  with  three  of  the  latter 
description,  the  crops  for  1785, 1786,  1787,  and 
1788  were  all  at  least  of  average  amount  That 
of  1789,*again,  was  deficimt,  and  that  of  1790 
still  more  so.  The  season  of  1791  was  one  of 
great  abundance,  that  of  1792  of  considerable  de- 
ficiency;  in  1793  the  crop  was  only  a  moderate 
one;  in  1794  it  was  not  even  that;  and  in  1795, 
although  it  was  got  in  in  good  order,  it  was  still 
more  deficient  in  quantity.  The  harvest  of  1796, 
however,  was  abundant.  That  of  1797  was  rather 
deficient;  that  of  1798  moderately  good.  Finally 
came  the  two  miserably  bad  harvests  of  ^99  and 
1800,  followed  by  the  tolerably  good  one  of  1801. 
Thus,  in  the  seventeen  years,  there  were  only  two 
abundant  crops  (those  of  1791  and  1796)  ;  seven 
were  of  average  character  (those  of  1785, 1786, 
1787,  1788,  1793,  1798,  and  1801);  four  were 
rather  deficient  (those  of  1789,  1792,  1794,  and 
1797);  and  four  were  decidedly  bad  (diose  of 
1790,  1795,  1799,  and  1800.)* 

The  way  in  which  the  harvest  affects  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is,  of  course, 
by  influencing  the  price  of  food.  The  mean  price 
for  the  whole  year,  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  (Win- 
chester measure)  varied  throughout  the  present 
period  as  follows,  according  to  £e  register  kept  in 
the  Audit  Books  of  Eton  College :— -in  1785, 48^. ; 
in  1 786,  42*.  2Jrf. ;  in  1787,  45*.  9^. ;  in  1788, 
49*.  4rf. ;  in  1789, 56*.  l|(i. ;  in  1 790,  56*.  2^^. ; 
in  1791,  49*.  4c/.;  in  1792,  47*.  lid;  in  1793, 
49*.  6fi.;  in  1794,  54*.;  in  1795,  81*.  6d.;  m 
1 796,  80*.  3d. ;  in  1797,  62*. ;  in  1798,  54t. ;  in 
1799, 75*.  8d. ;  in  1800, 127*. ;  in  1801, 128*.  6d. 
These  mean  prices  for  the  whole  year  are  what 

*  We  have  deduced  ihie  brief  enumeration,  as  well  as  we  oonld, 
from  the  detaUed  statements  coUeeted  by  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  History 
of  Prices,  vol.  i.  pp.  6SM,  179-188,  and  813-885.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  epithets  we  have  used  are  fai  som« 
cases  only  the  general  terms  whicii  appeared  to  us  best  to  express  the 
amount  or  result  of  Mr.Tooke's  details.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  in  matters  of  this  kind  the  forts  are  always  to  a  certain  exteat 
inferential,  and  therefore  matter  of  oontrovervy.  It  may  seem  stranm 
that  there  shoold  be  any  difBculty  in  ascertaining  whether,  in  a  parti- 
cular yesr  half  a  century  aio,  the  harvest  was  good  or  bad ;  but  tha 
fact  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  no  authentic  register  hss  ever  been 
msde  or  attempted  in  this  country ;  and,  besides,  it  is  one  scarcely  ad- 
mitting of  perfect  registration.  The  quantity  of  each  of  the  diflTerent 
kinds  of  grain  yearly  produced  in  the  country  might,  perhaps,  be  col- 
lected and  recoraed  (sithough  even  Uiat  has  never  yet  been  done) ; 
but  the  quality  of  the  grain,  which  is  also  so  important  an  element  in 
the  character  of  the  crop,  ooold  not  be  subjected  to  preelse  admeap 
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best  indicate  the  pressure  upon  subsistence ;  but  it 
is  to  be  recollected,  in  comparing  the  series  of 
figures  with  the  preceding  account  of  the  succes- 
sion of  good  and  bad  seasons,  that  the  mean  price 
for  the  year  will  often  differ  widely  from  the  actual 
price  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year.  Prices, 
too,  are  always  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  the 
coming  harvest,  as  well  as  by  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  crop  after  it  has  been  gathered  in. 

As  the  effect  of  a  bad  harvest  is  more  imme- 
diately felt  by  the  people  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  ordinary  influences  of  an  unfavourable  kind 
acting  upon  their  economical  condition,  so  a  good 
harvest  also  brings  them  whatever  measure  of  re- 
lief it  is  fraught  with  at  once.  The  measure  may 
be  great  or  small ;  the  bounty  of  heaven  may  be 
in  part  counteracted  by  the  legislation  of  man; 
but  still  it  is  impossible  for  any  social  arrange- 
ments altogether  to  intercept  this  bless^g,  or  to 
prevent  it  from  being  immediately,  if  not  fully, 
enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  the  population.  Nor  will 
it  be  found,  we  apprehend,  that  there  is  anything 
else  which  operates  so  surely  and  instantaneously 
in  putting  a  spirit  of  life  even  into  commercial 
and  manufacturing  enterprise  as  an  abundant 
harvest. 

It  appears,  then,  that  down  to  the  year  1795,  or 
for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  period,  the 
price  of  wheat  kept  within  what  may  be  called  a 
moderate  range,  nearly  the  same  range,  in  fact, 
which  it  had  taken  ever  since  1765,  or  fit)m  about 
the  time  when  the  country  had  ceased  to  produce 
more  corn  than  sufficed  for  its  own  consumption. 
From  1795  to  1801  inclusive,  however,  prices  took 
another  and  much  higher  range ;  having  in  only 
one  of  these  seven  years,  1798,  declined  so  low  as 
the  highest  point  they  had  reached  in  the  preceding 
ten,  or  indeed  ever  since  the  year  1710.  The 
average  mean  price  for  the  year  of  the  Winchester 
quarter  of  wheat  was  about  49^.  9d.  from  1785  to 

1794,  and  about  87^.  from  1795  to  1801. 

To  this  account  we  may  add  another,  of  the 
contract  prices  of  various  articles  of  provision,  &c., 
as  supplied  to  Greenwich  Hospital  at  various 
dates.  Butchers'  meat,  which  in  1770  was  pur- 
chased for  108^.  6d  per  cwt,  and  in  1775  for 
113j.5(i.,  cost  117^.  6|d.  in  1785,  202^.  lOd,  in 

1795,  and  304^.  4rf.  in  1800;  butter,  which  had 
been  5^^.  per  pound  in  1765,  was  6W.  in  1785, 
Sid,  in  1795,  and  11^.  in  1800;  cheese  was 
Sid,  per  pound  in  1785,  and  6id,  in  1000;  peas 
were  3s.  6d,  per  bushel  in  1765,  7*.6rf.  in  1775, 
the  same  in  1790,  9s.6d.in  1795,  ISs.bd.  in 
1800;  beer  was  5«.  lOd.  per  barrel  in  1770, 
7j.  3jd.  in  1780,  6s.  Id.  in  1790,  lOs.^d.  in 
1795,  and  209.  ^d.  in  1800 ;  candles  were  6^.  6d. 
per  dozen  pounds  in  1785,  79. 9d.  in  1790,  9^.  2d, 
in  1795,  I0s.4d.  in  1800;  coals  were  Ms.2^d. 
per  chaldron  in  1785,  39*.  9d.  in  1795,  bU.  7d. 
in  1800;  shoes  were  4«.  in  1770,  3s.  6d.  in  1785, 
4*.  in  1795,  5*.  8d.  in  1800.*     Other  articles  of 

*  See  table,  extracted  from  Parliamentary  Pi&iiert,  in  M'Galloeh's 
Dictionary  of  Cooimerce,  pp.  99X,  9&S. 


clothing,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  generallj 
increased  in  nominal  price  or  money  yalue  froa 
the  middle  of  the  century;  in  &ct,  the  great  im- 
provements that  had  been  made  in  the  cotum  asd 
other  manufactures  had  materially  diminished  tbe 
real  cost  of  most  articles  of  that  description,  aad 
if  money  had  retained  the  same  value  in  rdatios 
to  commodities,  their  nominal  prices  would  hare 
also  been  considerably  reduced. 

With  the  single  exception  of  articles  of  dothio^ 
then,  it  appears  that  the  prices  of  all  neceasaiia 
continued  to  rise  in  this  country  from  the  coa- 
mencement  to  the  close  of  the  present  period- 
more  slowly  in  the  first  nine  or  ten  years,  by  a 
more  rapid  movement  in  the  last  seven  or  ei^ 
With  r4;ard  to  foreign  and  colonial  produce  list 
case  was  nearly  the  same,  aldiough  the  fluctoatia 
of*  prices  followed  a  somewhat  different  count 
First,  according  to  Mr.  Tooke,  there  was  a,  geneni 
fiill  of  prices  in  1793  and  the  greater  part  of  1791, 
the  two  first  years  of  the  war :  it  is  sufBcient  fer 
onr  present  purpose  to  note  the  feict,  without  in- 
quiring into  its  cause  or  causes;  but  they  maybe 
found  explained  in  the  authority  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.*  "  In  1795,"  continues  Mr.  Toofe, 
*' several  circumstances  combined  to  occasion  a 
range  of  high  prices,  besides  those  of  proYisiaoi. 
Two  successive  bad  seasons  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  had  rendered 
all  European  agricultural  produce  scarce  and  desr, 
such  as  linseed  and  rapeseed,  olive-oil,  and  tallow. 
Silk  in  Italy,  and  the  vintages  in  France,  had  suf- 
fered from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  There 
was  an  extraordinary  competition  between  obt 
government  and  that  of  France  in  the  purchase  td 
naval  stores  in  the  north  of  Europe,  thus  greatly 
raising  the  prices  of  hemp,  flax,  iron,  and  timber. 
The  prospect  of  a  war  with  Spain,  which  broke 
out  in  the  year  following,  affected  several  descrip- 
tions of  Spanish  produce.  Colonial  produce,  of 
which  a  scarcity  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the 
supplies  from  St  Domingo  was  now  genersily  Idt 
throughout  Europe,  experienced  a  fresh  rise.  All 
these  classes  of  commodities  continued  to  rix 
through  1795  and  part  of  1796.  Those  whick 
were  afiected  by  the  seasons  in  Europe  fell  in  the 
latter  part  of  1796  and  in  1797,  although,  fnna 
the  increased  cost  of  production,  and  in  the  case 
of  naval  and  military  stores  from  the  increasing 
demand,  not  to  their  former  level."  t  **  But,**  k 
adds,  "a  very  important  class  of  articles,  vis^ 
coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  pepper,  cotton,  cochineal,  and 
other  articles  of  colonial  produce,  which  had  began 
to  rise  in  1795,  continued  to  advance  till  the  dosec^ 
1798,  insomuch  that  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year 
(and  in  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  1799) 
they  attained  a  greater  height  than  at  any  subse- 
quent period  between  that  and  1814.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that  this  large  class  of  articles  wu 
rising  while  com  was  falling ;  and  that  they  at- 
tained at  the  close  of  1798  some  a  little  less  and 
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some  a  great  deal  move  than  100  per  cent,  above 
their  previous  rate,  while  com  had  fallen  &0  per 
cent,  below  the  rate  which  it  had  attained  in 
1795-6.*'*  Mr.  Tooke  afterwards  shows  that, 
although  in  a  few  instances  the  rise  which  had 
thus  been  going  on  since  1796  was  continued 
through  the  first  three  months  of  1799,  yet  gene- 
rally from  the  close  of  1798  the  prices  of  colonial 
produce  began  to  fall^  and  underwent  a  great  de- 
pression between  the  spring  of  1799  and  the 
spring  of  1801,  being  the  very  time  during  which 
an  unprecedented  rise  was  taking  place  in  the 
price  of  com.t  We  believe,  as  we  have  stated  in 
a  former  chapter,  that  the  ML  in  the  one  descrip- 
tion of  prices  was  in  great  part  the  efiect  of  the 
rise  in  die  other— that  the  dearth  of  the  first  ne- 
cessary of  life  withdrew  the  means  of  purchasing 
c»)lonial  luxuries,  or  only  half  necessaries,  and  so 
l>rought  down  their  price  by  diminishing  the  de- 
mand for  them.  The  high  price  of  bread,  in  fact, 
appears  to  have  brought  down  other  prices  as  well 
as  those  of  colonial  produce.  Mr.  Tooke  further 
states  that  ^  the  prices  of  most  of  our  manufiic- 
tured  articles  likewise  experienced  a  considerable 
fall  in  the  interval  from  1799  to  1801."  J  The 
people,  unable  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  bread, 
had  no  money  to  throw  away  upon  Coventry 
ribands,  and  even  much  less  tlmn  they  had  been 
wont  to  have  wherewith  to  purchase  die  woollens. 
of  Yorkshire.  But  on  the  other  hand,  between 
the  close  of  1798  and  the  spring  of  1801,  not  only 
did  there  take  place  the  enormous  rise  in  the 
prices  of  prorisions  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted, "but,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "many  other 
articles  of  European  raw  produce  had  experienced 
a  simultaneous  advance,  partly  as  the  consequence 
of  the  same  inclemency  of  the  seasons  which  had 
prevailed  in  this  country,  and  partly  from  the  ex- 
traordinary obstructions  to  importation  from  poli- 
tical causes.  Thus  wool  and  tallow  rose  from  the 
twofold  cause  of  the  seasons  in  diminishing  both 
the  home  and  foreign  produce,  and  flax,  hemp, 
timber,  foreign  iron,  linseed,  in  short  all  articles 
for  our  supply  of  which  we  are  dependent,  wholly 
or  in  part,  on  importation  from  the  Baltic,  expe- 
rienced a  very  considerable  rise,  not  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  embargo  in  Russia  in  the  autumn 
of  1800,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  threatened 
hostility  of  Denmark,  which  was  likely  to  close 
against  us  the  passage  of  the  Sound.  In  addition 
to  this  extensive  dearth  of  raw  produce  was  the 
deamess  of  many  articles  of  general  consumption, 
occasioned  by  the  progress  of  taxation,  such  as  the 
heavy  duties  of  excise  on  salt,  soap,  candles,  and 
leather,  which  may  be  considered  as  necessaries, 
and  on  malt  and  beer,  sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco  and 
spirits,  which  are  secondary  necessaries,  or  per- 
haps, more  correctly  speaking,  necessaries  to  all 
the  dasses  above  the  very  poores  •  Fuel  of  every 
description  had  risen  considerably  from  the  same 
general  causes."  § 
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Here,  then,  we  have  a  general  rise  in  the  money 
prices  of  all  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption. 
The  price  of  bread,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  ne- 
cessary of  life,  had  nearly  doubled  in  the  course 
of  the  seventeen  years  which  make  up  the  present 
period ;  all  other  kinds  of  provision  had  also  be- 
come greatly  enhanced  in  price ;  only  the  materials 
of  clothing  and  some  other  manufactured  articles 
had  not  become  dearer.  On  the  whole,  the  increase 
in  the  expense  of  subsistence  and  housekeeping  to 
the  poor  man  cannot  well  be  estimated  to  have 
been  less  than  fifty  per  cent. ;  or,  in  other  words, 
his  three  shillings  at  the  close  of  this  period  would 
not  go  farther  than  his  two  shillings  would  have 
done  at  its  commencement. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  whether  the  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  better  or  worse 
in  the  latter  than  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
period  will  be  answered  if  we  can  ascertain  whe- 
ther every  man  really  had  three  shillings  to  spend 
in  1800  for  every  two  which  he  had  in  1785 — 
that  is  to  say,  whether  wages  had  risen  fifty  per 
cent,  or  thereabout,  between  those  two  years  as 
well  as  prices.  Or,  as  prices  were  nearly  sta- 
tionary down  to  1795,  we  may  take  that  year,  in- 
stead of  1785,  as  our  starting-point.  "  Such  and 
so  great,"  observes  Mr.  Tooke,  "  being  the  rise  of 
prices  of  provisions  and  of  nearly  all  consumable 
commodities,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the 
bwest  of  the  working  classes  could,  upon  their 
wages  at  the  rate  of  what  they  were  before  1795, 
obtain  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, on  the  lowest  scale  requisite  to  sustain  human 
existence ;  and  the  classes  above  the  lowest,  in- 
cluding some  portion  of  skilled  labourers,  could  do 
litUe,  if  at  all,  more  than  provide  themselves  with 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  without  any  of  the  in- 
dulgences which  habit  had  rendered  necessaries. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  there  had  been  no 
rise  of  wages,  no  contributions  by  parishes  and  by 
indiriduals  in  aid  of  wages,  great  numbers  of  the 
people  must  have  actually  perished,  and  the  classes 
immediately  above  the  lowest  would  with  difficulty 
have  preserved  themselves  from  the  same  fate. 
In  such  case,  the  suffering  from  dearth  would  have 
been  correctly  designatol  as  a  famine — a  term 
which  has  been  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  the 
period  under  consideration.  For,  severe  and  in- 
tense as  were  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the 
people  of  this  country  in  the  dearths  of  1795  and 
1796,  and  of  1800  and  1801,  there  were  few  re- 
corded instances  of  death  from  actual  destitution. 
A  rise  of  wages  was  imperatively  called  for  by  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  and  was  complied  with,  to 
some  extent,  in  most  of  the  branches  of  industry, 
the  claims  for  increase  being  aided  by  the  resource 
which  workmen  and  labourers  had  of  enlisting  in 
the  army  and  navy."* . 

Upon  the  subject  of  wages  the  Greenwich  Table 
of  Contract  Prices  gives  us  the  following  informa- 
tion : — The  daily  wages  of  carpenters  continued 
at  2^.  6c(.  from  1730  (at  which  year  this  part  of 
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the  table  begins)  till  1*795 ;  but  in  1800  (the  next 
year  given  in  the  abstract)  they  are  stated  at  2s. 
lOd.  Those  of  joiners  were  2«.  8d,  in  1735«  and 
were  no  higher  in  1785  ;  but  in  1790  they  were 
2«.  \Od.y  and  in  1800  they  were 3^ .  2^.  By  1805» 
however,  the  wages  of  both  joiners  and  carpenters 
had  advanced  to  4s*  6d.  per  day.  Those  of  brick- 
layers, which  were  2^.  6<L  in  1760,  are  stated  at 
only  2s.  4d.  in  1780,  and  at  only  2s.  in  1785; 
but  in  1790  they  had  again  risen  to  2s.  4d.^  and 
they  were  3^.  in  1795,  and  the  same  in  1800.  In 
1805  they  were  4^.  lOd,  or  more  than  twice  what 
they  had  been  only  fifteen  years  before.  Those 
of  masons,  which  in  1735  were  2s.  6^.,  and  which 
stood  at  2s.  Sd.  Yrom  1740  to  1770,  had  reached 
2s,  \0d.  by  1775,  but  remained  at  the  same  amount 
in  1800 ;  by  1805,  however,  they  were  5^.  Those 
of  plumbers,  which  had  been  3^.  from  1730  to 
1740,  were  only  2s.  6d.  from  1745  to  1760;  but 
were  again  Ss.  from  1765  to  1780;  and  were  3s. 
3d.  from  1785  to  1800.  By  1805  they  had  risen 
to  45.  6d.  The  most  considerable  advance,  there- 
fore, in  all  these  cases,  appears  to  have  taken  place 
after  1800 :  how  much  of  the  diffeience  between 
the  wages  of  1600  and  those  of  1805  may  have 
been  an  addition  made  immediately  after  the 
former  of  these  years,  the  abstract  of  the  Green- 
wich accounts  does  not  indicate. 

There  was,  however,  some  advance  of  wages  in 
1800  and  1801,  as  well  as  in  1795  and  1796; 
bnt  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  both  these 
advances  together  were  far  from  being  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  advance  which  had  in  the 
mean  time  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  all  the 
principal  necessaries  of  life.  Mr.  Tooke  quotes 
a  statement  of  Arthur  Young's,  from  the  *  Annals 
of  Agriculture '  for  1801|  in  which  that  writer 
affirms  that  a  labourer  was  then  living  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  who,  when  his  week's 
wages  were  only  5<m  could  purchase  with  that 
sum  a  bushel  of  wheat,  a  bushel  of  malt,  1  lb.  of 
butter,  1  lb.  of  cheese,  and  a  pennyworth  of  to- 
bacco; whereas  in  1801  the  same  purchases 
would  have  cost  him  not  less  than  26s.  5<2.,  while 
his  week's  wages  had  only  risen  to  9f .  If  we 
were  to  judge  by  this  instance,  then,  it  would 
appear  that,^  in  the  comrseof  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  the  condition  of  the  working  man  had  been 
depressed,  in  so  far  as  it  was  to  be  measured  by 
his  rate  of  wages,  to  a  point  in  the  scale  of  com- 
forti  or  of  command  over  the  good  things  of  life, 
only  about  one-third  as  high  as  that  at  which  it 
originally  stood.  His  wages  in  1801  coidd  purchase 
BCtfcely  more  than  a  third-part  of  the  quantity  of 
provisions  which  they  could  formerly  purchase. 
Here,  however,  it  is  probable,  we  have  a  very  cheap 
year  placed  against  a  very  dear  year,  which  is  not 
a  foir  way  of  representing  the  difference  between 
the  two  eras«  Still  there  is  abundance  of  other 
endence  to  show  that  the  wages  received  by  all 
classes  of  labourers  at  the  close  of  the  present  pe- 
riod were  far  from  sufficient  to  purchase  the  same 
quantity  of  necessaries  as  the  lower  wages  which 


they  had  received  at  its  commencement.  Ttsm, 
the  wages  of  journeymen  taibrs  had  from  1777  ts 
1795  Wn  2ls.  9d.  per  week,  which  would  thea 
purchase  thirty-six  quartern  loaves;  they  had  beei 
advanced  in  1795  to  25;.,  and  in  1801  to  2*7^.  per 
week,  but  .the  latter  sum  would  only  purchase 
eighteen  loaves  and  a  half  in  that  year  of  scaratj. 
So  also  with  the  wages  of  printers'  compositani 
which  had  been  advanced  from  24s.  to  21s,  m 
1795,  and  to  30s.  in  1801 :  the  advance  was  to 
the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  in  all,  but  the  advance  k 
the  price  of  bread  had  been  above  140  per  cenL 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  very  hiRh  pnoe  sf 
bread  was  only  temporarv,  and  that  Uie  rise  d 
wages  not  only  maintained  itself  after  bread  fell  jm 
price,  but  even  went  on  and  increased.     If  it  had 
not  done  so,  if  so  much  of  buoyant  energy  had  not   i 
manifested  itself  in  the  social  system,  it  might  hnt  ' 
been  apprehended  that  the  principle  of  general  de- 
cay was  already  at  work,  and  thiU,  wtuSever  ahov 
there  might  be  of  health  and  growth,  the  real 
strength  of  the  system  and  its  spirit  of  life  weie 
on  the  decline.    Where  there  is  no  tendency  to 
advance  evinced  bv  the  bodv  of  the  people,  it 
seems  impossible  tnat  any  other  advance  can  he 
permanent,  or  can  operate  otherwise  than  to  hreak 
up  society  by  separating  it  into  two  alienated  and 
repugnant  portions.    The  continuance  of  die  rise 
of  wages,  or  of  their  tendency  to  rise,  after  the  ex- 
treme prices  of  1801  had  somewhat  given  way, 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  generally  ad- 
vancing state  of  the  nation;  and,  beaidea,  the  aame 
principle  which  had  originally  imnresaed  this  up- 
ward direction  upon  wagea  was  still  at  work*  and 
urging  on  their  movement  so  long  as  the  old  rela- 
tion between  their  amount  and  the  price  of  provi- 
sions remained  unrecovered.     Prices  commonly 
both  rise  and  fall  much  more  suddenly  or  rapidly 
than  wages;  the  nature  of  wages  is  rather  to  foUov 
the  movement  of  prices  at  some  distance  than  ts 
run  by  their  side.     In  the  present  case,  even  if  it 
should  be  contended  that  wages,  by  continuing  to 
rise  after  1801,  did  at  last  nearly  reooyer  their 
former  relation  to  the  price  of  food,  atill  it  ia  not 
to  be  questioned  that  tor  the  seven  years  preceding 
that  date  any  rise  that  they  experienced  was  &r 
from  adequate  to  sustain  the  labouring  populatioa 
in  the  position  which  they  had  held  before  1795. 

The  great  rise  in  the  price  of  corn*  aa  we  have 
seen,  began  in  that  year.  The  price  of  the  Win- 
chester quarter  of  wheat,  according  to  the  £um 
College  accounts,  was  45«.  O^d.  at  Michaelmas 

1793,  b2s.  at  Lady-day  1794,  56^*  at  Michaehnas 

1794,  lis.  Bt  Lady-day  1795,  92s.  at  Michaehnas 

1795,  96s.  at  Lady-day  1796 ;  having  thus,  by 
an  uninterrupted  ascent,  more  than  doubled  its 
height  in  the  course  of  two  years,  while  it  atill  con- 
tinued to  mount  up.  Its  progreas,  however,  had 
been  comparatively  gradual  at  first:  the  tranaitiott 
from  the  old  ranae  of  prices  to  quite  a  new  range 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  die  twelve 
months  between  Michaelmas  1794  and  Michaelmas 
1 795,  during  which  the  quarter  of  wheat  rose  veiy 
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nearly  70  per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
still   retained  its  tendency  to  go  on  'in  the  same 
direction.   By  the  time  that  parliament  met,  in  the 
end  of  October,  the  general  distress  had  reached 
such  a  point  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
minent paragraph  in  the  king's  speech ;  and  on 
the  3Td  of  November  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  the  high  price  of 
corn.     On  this  occasion  Mr.  Lechmere,  member 
for  the  city  of  Worcester,  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  scarcity  had  arisen  from  other  causes  than 
the  de6ciency  of  the  late  harvest,  which  he  de- 
scribed to  have  been  as  plentiful  a  one  as  the  great 
Author  of  all  blessings  had  ever  given  us— «  mis- 
take, as  very  soon  became  apparent  enough.  ''The 
poor  man,  nevertheless,"  added  the  honourable 
member,  **  who  ploughed  the  earth,  which  pro- 
duced that  plenty  was  starving,  or  driven  to  very 
great  distress  indeed,  and  entirely  unable  to  sup* 
port   bis  family."     Lechmere  thought  that  the 
system  of  great  farms — ^what  he  called  **  the  mo- 
nopoly of  ^rms*' — ought  to  be  put  down,  or  at  least 
prevented  from  extending  itself.    **  It  was  notori- 
ous,*' he  said,  '^  that  there  were  now  farms  occupied 
by  one  man  which  formerly  supported  twelye  or 
fourteen   families."      The  jobbins  in  com  and 
horned  cattle»  he  also  thought,  were  instraments 
of  great    oppression  to  the  people.     Fox  also 
doubted  if  the  scarcity  had  really  been  occasioned 
by  the  defective  produce  of  the  two  last  harvests. 
Meat,  he  observed,  and  the  produce  of  dairy-farms, 
had  advanced*  in  price  to  the  same  extent  as  bread ; 
**  but  what  affords,"  he  went  on,  **  the  most  strik- 
ing proof  that  the  high  price  does  not  arise  merely 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  harvest,  is,  that  with 
respect  to  barley,  the  produce  of  which  is  ad- 
mitted this  season  to  have  been  plentiful  beyond 
example,  a  similar  advance  of  price  has  taken 
place."    We  are  not  here  concerned  with  these 
reasonings  as  to  the  causes  of  the  dearth;    we 
bring  them  forward  only  as  involving  evidence 
of   its  character  and  extent:  but  surely  there 
was   nothing   to    occasion  surprise  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  scarcity  of  wheat  should  have 
raised  the  pice  of  barley — that  in  their  ina- 
bility to  purchase  the  dearer  grain,  upon  which 
they  had  been  wont  to  subsist,  the  people,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  should  resort  to  the  cheaper,  and 
80  its  price  be  raised  by  the  increase  of  the  cus- 
tomary demand.    In  fact,  it  will  be  found  that, 
under  the  operation  of  this  principle,  whenever  the 
price  of  any  chief  article  of  subsistence  rises,  the 
prices  of  all  other  kinds  of  provision  that  can  be 
m  any  measure  employed  as  its  substitutes  will 
rise  along  with  it.    Fox  was  inclined  to  attribute 
the  scarcity  partly,  but  not  solely,  to  the  war.    **  I 
admit,  even, '  he  added,  "  that  part  of  the  causes 
to  which  it  may  be  traced  may  be  connected  with 
a  certain  state  of  prosperity  of  the  country.    The 
war  certamly  has  had  a  most  decided  effect,  so  far 
as  it  has  tended  to  increase  the  consumption,  to 
diminish  the  production,  9nd  to  preclude  t^e  pos- 


sibility of  obtaining  supplies,  which  might  have 
been  drawn  from  other  quarters.  But,  if  there 
are  other  circumstances  which  have  operated  along 
with  those  arising  from  the  war*— if  the  evil  has 
proceeded  from  many  and  complicated  causes- 
nothing  can  be  more  mischievous  than  to  ascribe 
it  solely  to  one  cause,  and  to  proceed  as  if  that 
were  the  fact."  The  state  of  wages  had  ahready,  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Fox's  speech,  begun  to  attract 
attention.  *' There  are  some,"  he  said,  ^*who 
think  that  the  price  of  labour  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  price  of  provisions.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  disproportion  too  much  takes  place  in 
almost  all  the  counties  of  England,  and  that,  while 
provisions  have  been  rapidly  rising  to  an  unexam- 
pled height,  labour  has  been  by  no  means  ad- 
vanced in  proportion.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy 
and  alarming  fa(^  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  England — an  enormous  and  dreadful 
majority^-are  no  longer  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  can  boast  that  they  live  by  the  produce  of 
their  labomr ;  and  that  it  does  regularly  happen, 
during  the  pressure  of  every  inclement  season, 
that  the  indiAtrious  poor  are  obliged  to  depend 
for  subsistence  on  the  supplies  afforded  by  the 
charity  of  the  rich."  On  the  9th  of  December 
following,  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  in  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish the  extraordinary  purpose  of  fixing  a  rate 
below  which  wages  should  not  be  suffered  to  be 
paid.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1796,  on  the 
order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  Whitbread  entered  into  some  details 
on  the  subject  of  the  existing  distress.  **  In  most 
parts  of  the  country,"  he  said,  **  the  labourer  had 
long  been  struggling  with  increasing  misery,  till 
the  pressure  had  become  almost  too  grievous  to 
be  endured,  while  the  patience  of  the  sufferers  under 
their  accumulated  distresses  had  been  conspicuous 
and  exemplary. .  •Were  it  necessary  to  refer  to  any 
authority,  he  could  quote  the  writings  of  Dr.  Price, 
in  which  he  showed  that  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies the  price  of  labour  had  not  increased  more 
than  three  or  at  most  four  fold;  whereas  the  price 
of  meat  had  increased  in  the  proportion  of  six  or 
seven,  and  that  of  clothing  no  less  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  fold,  in  the  same  period."  Dr.  Price's 
calculations  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  other  sub- 
jects may  be  regarded  as  more  curious  than  con- 
clusive ;  but  the  honourable  member  went  on  to 
obsenre: — ^'^  The  poor-rates,  too,  had  increased 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century  from  600,000/., 
at  which  they  were  then  estimated,  to  upwards  of 
3,000,000/.  '  Nor  was  this  prodigious  increase  in 
the  poor-rates  to  be  ascribed  to  the  advance  of  po- 
pulation ;  for  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  such 
increase  had  taken  place.  At  the  present  period 
the  contrary  seemed  to  be  the  case.  By  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times  marriage  was  discouraged;  and 
among  the  laborious  classes  of  the  community  the 
birth  of  a  child,  instead  of  being  hailed  as  a 
blessing,  was  considered  as  a  curse."  The  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  lost ;  and  at 
the  present  day  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
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that  Whitbread's  idea,  if  it  had  been  attempted  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  would  only  have  ^gra- 
vated  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  cure  or  diminish. 
The  establishment  of  a  minimum  of  wages  would 
have  been  a  condemnation  to  starvation  of  all  who 
could  not  find  employment  at  the  rate  fixed,  al- 
though they  might  have  found  it  at  a  lower  rate. 
Mr.  Whitbread,  however,  again  brought  forward 
his  plan  in  the  next  parliament,  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1800,  when  he  observed  that  what  first 
put  it  into  his  head  was  the  situation  to  which  the 
poor  were  reduced  in  1795,  when  their  distresses 
were  nearly  the  same  as  they  still  continued.  The 
bill,  as  before,  was  thrown  out  on  the  second 
reading. 

A  few  days  after  this,  on  the  18th  of  Fe- 
bruary, Lord' Hawkesbury,  in  moving  for  leave 
to   bring  in    a   bill  to  r^^atfe    the    assize    of 
bread,  stated  to  the  House  some  interesting  facts 
relating   to  the  habits  of  the  people    and   the 
economical  condition  of  the  country.    "The  num- 
ber of  consumers  of  wheaten  bread,'*  he  ob- 
served, "  depended  much  upon  the  abundance  of 
the  crop,  and  the  consequent  price  of  wheaten 
bread.    On  an  average,  one-third  of  the  people 
did  not  consume  wheaten  bread.  A  great  majority 
of  the  people  in  Scotland,  Westmoreland,  Cum- 
berland, the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  part  of 
Lancashire,  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Devonshire,  consumed  bread  made  of  oats, 
barley,  and  other  grain.    Now,  as  to  the  Quantity 
of  Fheat  consumed,  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  tne  year 
for  each  man  was  the  general  calculation.    This 
allowance  would  require  between  eight  and  nine 
millions  of  quarters  to  supply  the  country  for  a 
year.    The  produce  of  the  country  varied  in  differ- 
ent years ;  but  the  average  ...  did  not  feed  the 
country;  for  the  average  importation  for  several 
years  back  might  be  estimated  at  one-twentieth  of 
the  whole  consumption."    The  deficiency  of  the 
late  crop  Lord  Hawkesbury  estimated  at  one-third 
of  an  average  crop ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  wheat 
necessary  to  be  imported  would  be  this  third  added 
to  the  usual  importation  of  one-twentieth  of  the 
consumption,  deducting  only  the  stock  on  hand. 
All  things  considered,  he  calculated  that  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  the  importation  necessary  for  the 
present  season  would  be  above  600,000  quarters; 
whereas  in  1796  the  quantity  imported  was  more 
than  800,000.     The  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour 
actually  brought  from  abroad,  however,  in  this 
year  was  above  1,200,000  Winchester  quarters. 

In  the  state  to  which  the  neople  were  thus  re- 
duced, the  pressure  upon  the  poor-rates  neces- 
sarily became  greatly  augmented. 

The  history  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
the  poor-laws  has  been  brought  down  in  the  last 
Book  to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  Act  for  the 
erection  of  union  workhouses,  in  1782.*  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1790,  justices  of  peace  were  em- 

Sowered  to  visit  the  workhouses  within  their  juris- 
iction,  and,  having  examined  the  state  of  the 
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houses,  of  the  pauper^  therem,  and  of  their  food, 
clothing,  and  bedding,  to  report  the  reauR  of  their 
inquiries  to  the  next  quarter-sessions;  and  abo  Co 
summon  the  masters  of  workhonaet  to  ffpt»r  at 
the  sessions  to  answer  complaints  made  aguast 
them.    And  justices  at  the  quaiter-aeasions  were 
authorised  to  make  the  necessary  ordeia  and  le- 
gulations  for  the  removing  of  any  canae  of  ooni- 
plaint.    The  visiting  justices  were  also  empowered, 
if  they  found  the  poor  in  any  workhome  affected 
with  any  contagious  or  infections  disease,  to  order 
that  medical  or  other  assistance  should  be  iotBe- 
diately  procured,  or  proper  food    provided  ia 
them,  or  that  the  sick  should  be  separated  and 
removed,  until  further  order  could  be  taken  at  the 
next  quarter-sessions.    Bat  the  most  important 
of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  poor,  passed  within  ^ 
present  period,  was  that  passed  in  1795  (the  35 
Geo.  III.  c.  101),  which  repealed  bo  much  of  the 
Act  of  the  13  and  14  Char.  II.  c.  12,  as  andio- 
rised  justices  to  order  the  removal  of  penons 
likely  to  become  chargeable  to  parishes,  and  pto- 
vided  that  no  poor  persons  should  be  removed 
from  any  parish  in  which  they  might  be  lendcat, 
until  they  should  have  become  actually  duurgeaUe. 
Thus  was  at  length  removA  from  the  aticiite- 
book,  and  the  constitution  of  the  coimtiy,  after  it 
had  been  in  force  for  more  than  a  hunidM  and 
thirty  years,  a  most  tyrannical  power  by  which  the 
labounn^  classes  were,  in  point  of  ftct,  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  adscripti  glebiB,  with  diis  differ- 
ence only,  that  they  were  cmifioed  eadi  to  a  pv» 
ticular  parish,  instead  of  to  a  particnlar  estate** 

The  law  regulating  the  management  of  psspenam 
was  therefore  considerably  improved  daring  the 
present  period ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  very  seriooi 
abuses  in  practice  were  introduced.  Under  the  first 
pressure  of  the  high  prices  of  1795,  the  magistiales 
of  Berkshire  and  some  other  soathem  eoonties 
published  tables  of  the  rates  of  wages  whi^  in 
their  opinion  labourers  ought  to  receive,  acoording 
to  the  price  of  bread  and  the  numbers  of  their  h- 
milies,  and  directed  that  the  parish  oflkers  dioald 
in  all  cases  make  up  the  wages  of  die  labourer  to 
the  allowance  so  set  down  for  him.  Thb  eTimple 
was  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
an  act  having  been  passed  the  following  year  (die 
36  Geo.  III.  c.  35),  permitting  relief  to  be  given 
to  the  poor,  under  certain  circumatancea,  and  in 
certain  cases,  at  their  own  houses,  various  expe- 
dients were  adopted  by  parishes  for  canyiDg  the 
new  principle  into  effect  The  most  common  mode 
was  bv  what  was  called  the  roundsman  (or  otlwr- 
vrise  the  house  row,  billet,  ticket,  or  stem)  system, 
which  consisted,  as  defined  in  the  Report  made  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  in  1834,  in  ^  the  paiish 
paying  the  occupiers  of  property  to  employ  the  ap- 
plicants for  relief  at  a  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the 
parish,  and  depending,  not  on  the  services,  hot  od 
the  wants  of  the  applicants,  the  employer  bebg 
repaid  out  of  the  poor-rate  all  that  he  advances  in 
wagea  beyond  a  certain  sum."    The  roundsman 
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system^  boweyer,  had  been  known  in  variouB  parte 
c!f  tiie  country  before  this  date.  Sir  Frederick  Eden 
Bpeaka  of  it  as  haying  been  general  in  Buckingham- 
fefaiTe  and  many  of  Uie  midland  counties  before  the 
publication  of  Sir  William  Young's  proposal  for 
the  amendment  of  the  poor-laws  in  1188.*  In 
bis  Keport  on  the  parish  of  Winslow,  in  Bucks, 
dated  September,*l'295,  he  says,  ^'  There  seems  to 
be  bere  a  great  want  of  employment :  most  la- 
bourers are  (as  it  is  termed)  on  the  rounds;  that 
is,  they  go  to  work  from  one  house  to  another 
round  hSr  parish.  In  winter  sometimes  forty 
persons  are  on  the  rounds.  They  are  whoUy  paid 
by  the  parish,  unless  the  householders  choose  to 
employ  them ;  and,  bom  these  circumstances, 
labourers  often  become  very  lazy  and  impe- 
noii8."t  And  again,  in  the  report  on  the  pansh 
of  Kibworth-Beauchamp  in  Leicestershire,  dated 
August,  1795:— ^*  In  the  winter,  and  at  other 
times,  when  a  man  is  out  of  work,  he  applies  to 
the  overseer,  who  sends  him  from  house  to  house 
to  get  employ :  the  housekeeper  who  employs  him 
is  obliged  to  give  him  victuals  and  6d,  a  day,  and 
the  parish  adds  4d.  (total  lOd.  a  day),  for  the 
support  of  his  family:  persons  working  in  this 
manner  are  called  roundsmen,  from  their  going 
round  the  village  or  township  for  employ."}  The 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Uie  Poor  Law  states  that 
the  general  practice,  where  the  roundsman  system 
was  adopted,  had  come  to  be,  for  the  parish  to 
make  an  agreement  with  a  ^mer  to  sell  to  him 
the  labour  of  one  or  more  paupers,  at  a  certain 

5 rice,  and  to  pay  to  the  pauper  out  of  the  rates  the 
iffisienoe  between  such  wages  and  his  proper 
allowance  according  to  the  Table.  ''It  has  re* 
ceived  the  name  of  the  billet  or  ticket  system," 
continues  the  Report,  "  from  the  ticket  signed  by 
the  overseer^  which  the  pauper  in  general  carries  to 
the  farmer  as  a  warrant  for  his  being  employed, 
and  takes  back  to  the  overseer,  signed  by  the 
farmer,  as  a  proof  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions of  relief.  In  other  cases  die  parish  contracts 
with  some  individual  to  have  some  work  performed 
for  him  by  the  paupers  at  a  given  price,  the  parish 
paying  the  paupers."  It  is  added,  that  in  many 
places  the  roundsman  system  was  e£fected  by 
means  of  an  auction.  In  Sulgrave,  Northampton- 
shire, the  old  and  infirm  were  then  (in  1834)  sold 
once  a  month  to  the  beat  bidder,  at  pricea  varying, 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  from  Is.  6d,  to 
3s.  a  wedc.  At  Yardley,  Hastings,  all  the  unem- 
ployed men  were  put  up  to  sale  weekly ;  and  the 
dei^man  of  the  parish  told  the  commissioner  that 
he  had  seen  ten  men,  the  week  before,  knocked 
down  to  one  of  the  farmers  for  5^.,  and  diat,  out  of 
170  male  paupers  belonging  to  the  parish,  there 
were  then  about  70  let  out  m  this  manner .§ 

One  e£fect  of  the  roundsman  system,  therefore, 
was  to  throw  an  unfieur  share  of  the  burthen  of 
supporting  the  poor  upon  such  rate-payers  as  did 
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not  employ  labourers  in  proportion  to  their  rates. 
The  farmer  got  back  his  assessment,  or  part  of  it, 
in  the  form  of  cheap  labour :  the  labour  he  re- 
quired was  in  part  paid  for  him  by  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  employed  less  labour  in  propor- 
tion to  their  rates  than  himself.  It  is  evident  that 
this  plan  could  operate  no  diminution  of  the  entire 
burthen- of  the  rates ;  and  that  it  had  as  little  ten- 
dency to  lessen  the  amount  or  check  the  spread  of 
pauperism.  On  the  contrary,  by  increasing  the 
allowance  to  the  pauper  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  bread  and  the  number  of  his  children,  it  tended 
to  destroy  all  habits  of  providence  and  economy, 
to  counteract  those  arrangements  of  nature  by 
which  in  years  of  scarcity  the  smaller  quantity  of 
food  that  there  is  to  be  divided  is  made  to  go 
&rther  than  it  would  have  done  or  have  needed  to 
do  in  a  time  of  greater  plenty,  and  to  encourage 
by  a  premium  the  propagation  of  poverty  and  des- 
titution. . 

The  total  amount  raised  under  the  name  of 
parochial  and  county  rates  in  England  and  Wales 
m  the  year  1785  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
Book,  2,184,904/.  The  average  expenditure 
upon  the  poor  for  the  three  years  1783-4-5  was 
2,004,239/.  The  next  year  for  which  we  have 
any  account  is  1801,  in  which  the  sum  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  4,017,871/.,  or  more 
than  double  what  it  had  been  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  before.  The  average  of  the  total  sum  levied 
for  poor-rates  and  county-rates  in  the  three  years 
1801-2-3  was  53,48,205/.,  or  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  had  been  so  levied  in 
1783-4-5. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  pro- 
bably about  8,000,000  in  1785,  and  about 
9,000,000  in  1801.  The  census  taken  in  the  lat- 
ter year  made  it  8,872,980.  The  increase  of  the 
poor-rates,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
period  would  appear  to  have  been  nearly  ten  timea 
as  great  as  the  increase  of  the  population.  A  por- 
tion of  the  additional  amount  of  money  expended 
on  the  poor  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  assigned  to  the  aug- 
mented price  of  provisions ;  but  certainly  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  increase  in  the  rates  can  be  so 
accounted  for.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  increase, 
which  was  100  per  cent  in  all,  must  be  set  down, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended,  to  the  increase  of  pau- 
perism ;  in  other  words,  while  the  general  popula- 
tion had  been  augmented  by  an  eighth,  the  pauper 
population  had  been  augmented  by  a  half,  or  by 
four  times  as  great  a  proportional  accession.  And 
the  probability  is,  that  this  latter  augmentation  had 
taken  place  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  the  other 
had  been  going  on— that  it.  was  chiefly  the  growth 
of  the  seven  years  from  1794,  or,  at  most,  of  the 
nine  from  l792,  to  1801. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  period, 
indeed,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  as 
well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  was  probably 
one  of  decided  and  even  rapid  advancement 
^  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  as  Sir  Frederick 
Eden  has  observed,  writing  in  1797,  **that  the  ten 
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ytan  ending  in  January,  1793|  exhibit  the  most 
flattering  appearances,  in  every  circumstance  that 
has  been  considered  by  political  economists  as  de- 
monstrative of  national  prosperity.'**  Sir  Fre- 
derick  is  even  disposed  to  hesitate  before  ad- 
mitting that  the  great  augmentation  of  the  poor- 
rate  was  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  inability  of 
labourers,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  to  maintain 
themselves  on  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour. 
**  Before  this  can  be  admitted,**  he  argues,  "  it 
should  be  proved  that  more  persons  are  maintained 
by  the  present  poor-rate,  which  probably  exceeds 
three  millions  sterling,  than  were  by  half  that  sum 
twenty  years  aco.*'  And  he  eoes  on :  **Even  al- 
lowing this  to  be  the  fact,  it  by  no  means  proves 
that  ue  able-bodied  labourer,  whom  it  has  been 
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the  fashion  of  late  years,  upon  benevolent  though 
mistaken  principles  of  policy,  to  quarter  on  £e 
parish,  would,  it  unassisted  by  the  overseer,  have 
been  unable  to  benefit  himself,  whilst  his  employer 
was  gettinff  riches  by  his  labour."  "The  ftwi," 
he  concludes,  *^  seems  to  have  been,  that,  instead 
of  an  advance  in  wages  proportioned  to  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labour,  the  labourer  has'  re- 
ceived a  considerable  part  of  that  portion  of  his 
employer's  capital  which  was  destmed  for  hn 
mamtenance  in  the  form  of  poor-rate  (the  ▼err 
worst  that  it  could  assume),,  instead  of  bdng  paid 
it  as  the  fair,  well-earned  recompense  of  eqaivaleot 
labour.**  "  This,**  Sir  Frederick  well  says,  •*  is  a 
deplorable  evil,  which  has  fallen  heavier  on  the 
poor  than  on  the  rich.*'* 
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